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TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Mr  Lord, — Could  it  have  been  foreseen  by  the  author  of  the  followin^r  pages,  that  in  the 
eise  of  the  illostrious  person  who  is  the  subject  of  thcin,  the  standard  of  education  would  have 
been  wt  so  hiff h  ;  and  esp^ially,  that  this  education  would  bo  committed  to  such  able  and 
&linrai<faed  bands,  the  work  might  sorely  have  beca  spared.  But  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the 
yrefs  before  that  appointment  was  announced,  which  must  give  general  satisfaction,  it  be- 
eooet  important  to  request,  that  if  the  advice  suggested  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  ap- 
pear pref^omptQous,  your  lordship,  and  still  more  the  public,  who  might  bo  more  forward  than 
jaor  lordsliip  in  charging  the  author  with  presumption,  will  have  the  candour  to  recollect, 
tlMt  it  was  offered  not  to  the  learned  bishop  of  Exeter,  but  to  an  unknown,  and  even  to  in 
innvioary  preceptor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  accept  the  de- 
dication of  the  following  pages ;  not  as  arrogantly  pointing  out  duties  to  the  discbarge  of 
which  you  are  so  competent,  but  at  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the 
boooor  to  be, 

My  lord,  year  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

April  2, 1605.  # 

PREFACE. 

Ip  any  book,  written  with  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thoug-ht  to  require 
an  apology,  it  is  surely  the  slight  work  which  is  now,  with  the  most  respectful  deference,  sub- 
Ditted,  not  to  the  public  onlv,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  be  more  immediately  interest- 
ed in  the  important  object  wliich  it  has  in  view. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  what  is,  even  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momen- 
loas  concerns  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  feels  for  his  country 
Hke  a  patriot,  and  for  his  posterity  like  a  father ;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance 
is  not  bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  British  islands,  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  possessions ; — > 
vith  which,  in  its  consequences,  the  interests,  not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civi- 
hxsd  world,  may  hereafter  be  in  some  measure  implicated;  what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  re- 
ply, the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.' 

Afler  this  frank  confession  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  subject  in  view,  it  is  no 
woeder  if  the  extreme  difficulty,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  sensibly  felt  by  the  author. 

It  will  too  probably  be  tboaght  to  imply  not  only  ofHciousness,  but  presumption,  tbat  a  pri- 
rate  iDdividoal  should  thus  hazard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observations  on  tiie  proper 
node  of  forming  the  character  of  an  English  princess. — It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance 
i»f  onvarrantabie  distrust,  by  implying  an  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about 
to  be  adopted  by  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  on  whom  this  great  trust  may  be  devolved :  and 
to  indicate  self-conceit,  by  conveying  an  intimation,  after  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy 
lad  diiBculiy  of  the  task,  that  such  a  deficiency  is  within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

Tbat  author,  however,  earnestly  desires,  as  far  as  it  may  bo  possible  to  obviate  these  anti- 
upated  charges,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  which  every  topic  of  national 
lobcy  is  openly  canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of 
lbs  bberty  of  the  subject,  the  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  inslil  into  a  royal  personage,  be- 
tHDea  topic,  which,  if  discussed  respectfully,  may  without  ofiunce,  exorcise  the  liberty  of  the 
Irifisb  preM. 

The  writer  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  system 
f  ioslroction  f«r  the  royal  pupil,  much  less  from  presuming  to  dictato  a  plan  o(  conduct  to 
i»  preceptor.  What  is  hero  presented,  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  by  far  more 
Uehaodi:  a  sketch  which  contains  nocousecutive  details,  which  neither  aKpires  to  regulari- 
^  of  desijTD,  nor  exactness  df  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstances 
Bseeted  with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of 
?;  to  offer,  not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  Prin- 
ze •  to  convey  instruction,  not  so  much  by  precept  or  by  argument,  as  to  exemplify  it  by 
itntMom  and  caaiinples;  and,  above  nil,  to  stimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far 
I  eHbeiaml ;  tb#^  «» the  real  motives  which  hsTO  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance. 
)U  11.  ^  2 
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Had  ibe  royal  pupil  beon  a  princo,  those  hints  would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  watldf 
■s  it  would  then  nave  been  naturally  assumed,  that  the  established  plan  usually  adopted  in 
such  cases  would  have  been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance, 
to  insinuate  a  suspicion,  that  there  will  be  any  want  of  a  largo  and  liberal  scope  in  the  pro- 
jected system,  or  to  intimate  an  apprehension  that  the  course  of  study  will  bo  adapted  to  the 
sex,  rather  than  to  tiie  circumstances  of  the  princess. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  such 
hiirh  concern  ?  It  may  be  answered  in  the  words  of  an  elcg'ant  critic,  that  in  classic  story, 
when  a  superb  and  lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  was 
permitted  to  carry  a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  a  valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has 
been  recently  published  in  our  lanj^nage,  translated  from  the  German  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  an  august  personage,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bonofit  to  her  illustrious  daugh- 
ters, as  it  is  an  event  highly  auspicious  to  the  general  interests  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circum- 
•tance  very  encouraging  to  the  present  undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  such  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work,  without  being 
led  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  British  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on 
similar  topics  under  a  despotic  govci  nnuint. — The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  eve- 
ry advantage  which  genius,  learning,  profession,  and  situation  could  confer;  the  admired  pre- 
ceptor of  the  duke  or  Burgundy,  appomted  to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the 
beautiful  work  which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  his  royal  bupil,  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
couching  his  instructions  under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  sheltering  behind  the  veil  of  fa- 
ble, the  duties  of  a  just  sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government :  he  was  aware, 
that  even  under  this  disguise,  his  delineation  of  both  woulatoo  probably  be  construed  into  a 
satire  on  tho  personal  errors  of  bis  own  king,  and  the  vices  of  the  French  government,  and  in 
spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion,  the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  tho  subjects  of  that  free  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  re- 
course to  any  such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what 
they  think  lawfully  ;  who,  in  describing  the  roost  perfect  form  of  government,  instead  of  re- 
curring to  poetic  invention,  need  only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live  ;  who, 
in  sketching  the  character,  and  shadowing  out  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion 
to  turn  their  eyes  from  their  own  country  to  tho  throoos  of  Ithaca  or  Salentum. 


HINTS 

TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

VVe  are  told  that  when  a  sovereign  of  an- 
cient times,  who  wished  to  be  a  mathemati- 
cian, but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of 
attainment,  askei>1,  whether  he  could  not  be 
instructed  in  some  easier  method,  the  an- 
ftwtr  which  he  received  was,  that  theix;  was 
no  I'oyal  n>ad  to  geometry.  The  lesson  con- 
tained in  this  reply  ought  never  to  be  lost 
inght  of,  in  that  most  important  and  delicate 
of  all  undertakings,  tlie  education  of  a 
prince ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  othei-s 
it  is  a  tiiith  most  liable  to  be  practically  for- 
gotten, that  the  same  subjugation  of  desire 
and  will,  of  inclinations  and  tistes,  to  the 
laws  of  reason  and  conscience,  which  every 
one  wishes  to  sec  promoted  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society,  is  still  more  necessary  in 
the  very  highest,  in  ortler  to  the  att;iinment 
either  of  individual  happiness,  or  of  gcnei-al 
virtue,  to  public  useuuness,  or  to  private 
iclf-enjoymcnt 

Where  a  prince,  therefore,  is  to  be  cdu- 
catedf  his  own  wel&rc  no  less  than  that  of 
his  people,  humanity  no  le&s  tlian  policy, 
prescribe,  that  the  claims  and  pri\ileges  of 
the  rational  bebg  should  not  be  suffei^ed  to 
mcr:g9  io  the  peoilmr  xishta  or  exemptions 


ofthe  expectant  sovereign.  If,  in  such  ca^ 
ses,  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  na-* 
ture  could  indeed  be  wholly  effaced,  as  easi- 
ly as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there  would 
at  least  be  some  reasonable  plea  against  the 
charge  of  cruelty.  But  when>  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retam  every  natural  hope  and  fear,  every  af- 
fection and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the 
body,  to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable; 
how  exquisitely  inhuman  must  it  be  to  pro- 
vide so  sedulously  for  the  extrinsic  accident 
of  transient  greatness,  as  to  blight  the 
growth  of  substantial  virtue,  to  dry  up  the 
fountains  of  mental  and  moral  comfort,  and 
in  short  to  commit  the  ill-fated  victim  of 
such  mismanagement  to  more,  almost,  than 
human  dangers  and  difficulties,  without  even 
the  common  resources  of  the  least  fevourcd 
of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unageravated 
consequence  of  not  accustoming  the  royal 
child  to  that  salutary  control  which  the  cof' 
ruption  of  our  nature  requires,  as  its  indJsr 
pensable  and  earliest  corrective  ?  If  those 
foolish  desires,  which  in  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  are  providentially  repressed  bY 
the  want  of  means  to  gratixy  them,  shoulo^ 
in  the  case  of  royalty,  oe  thought  warrant^ 
able«  became  every  posable  gratificatkm  ^ 
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liiD  reach,  wbat  would  be  the  result,  but 
fell  blown  luxuriance  of  foUly,  vice,  and 
ct/}  The  laws  of  human  nature  will 
bnul  to  human  greatness ;  and  by  these 
tuUUelaws  it  is  determined,  that  hap- 
ss  and  virtue,  virtue  and  self-command, 
•command and  early  habitual  self-denial, 
lid  be  joined  togetner  in  an  indissoluble 
jofconnexion* 

lie  first  habit,  therefore,  to  be  formed 
Try  human  being,  and  still  more  in  the 
iring  and  heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  pa- 
r,  and  even  cheerfulness,  under  post- 
d  and  restricted  gratification.  And  the 
lesson  to  be  taught  is,  that  since  self- 
tnand  is  so  essential  to  all  genuine  viitue 
real  happiness,  where  others  cannot  re> 
nos,  there,  especially,  we  should  re- 
n  ourselves.  '1  hat  illustnous  monarch, 
ta\^s  Adolphus  was  so  deeply  sensible 
lis  truth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by 
of  his  o£Eicers  in  secret  prayer  in  his 
,  he  said,  *  Persons  of  my  rank  are  an- 
rable  to  God  alone  for  then*  actions ;  this 
s  the  enemy  of  mankind  a  peculiar  ad- 
ta^  over  us ;  an  advantage  which  can 
IT  be  resisted  by  prayer,  ana  reading  the 
Tptiirti' 

Ls  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of 
i  principle  may  be  exemplified  ininnume- 
le  instaiKes,  l>y  which  it  may  be  demon- 
itetl,  tliat  man  is  a  rational  bein^  only  so 
as  he  can  thus  command  himself.  That 
ti  a  superiority  to  the  passions  is  essential 
11  regular  and'  stead  jr  performance  of  du- 
and  that  true  gratificitkxi  is  thus,  and 
s  onlv  insured,  because,  by  him  who  thus 
lituaTly  restrains  himself,  not  only  every 
fill  pleasure  is  most  pei*fectly  enjoyed'; 
eveiT  common  blessing,  for  which  the 
ti  voluptuary  has  lust  all  relish,  becomes 
3urcc  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a 
nee  of  pleasure  which  is  never  exhausted, 
uise  such  common  blessings  ai'e  never 
illy  withheld. 

he  mind  should  be  farmed  eariy,  no  less 
I  the  persoD :  and  for  the  same  reason, 
ridence  has  plainly  indicated  childhood 
ethe  season  of  insti'uctk)n,  by  cpmmuni- 
Dg  at  that  period,  sucl*.  flexiuility  to  the 
tns,  such  retention  to  the  memory',  such 
kness  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisi- 
ness  to  the  tem})er,  such  alacrity  to  the 
lal  spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the 
:tioos,  as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subse- 
K  period.  We  are  therefoix;  bound  by 
y  tie  of  duty  to  follow  these  obvious  de- 
itions  of  Providence,  bv  moulding  that 
bility  to  the  most  durable  ends;  by  sto- 
that  memory  with  the  nchest  know- 
e ;  by  pointing,  that  apprehension  to  the 
est  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity  its 
directioii ;  bv  turning  that  inquisitive- 
to  tlie  noblest  intellectual  purposes ; 
above  all,  by  converting  that  impressi- 
r  of  heart  to  the  most  exalted  moral  use. 
this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  for- 
does it  apply  *o  ^e  cducatkm  of  prin- 


ces !  Nothing  short  of  the  soundest,  most 
rational,  and,  let  me  add,  most  religious  ed- 
ucation, can  counteract  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  If  the  highest  of  our  no^ 
bility,  indemultof  some  better  way  of  guard- 
ing against  the  mischiefs  of  flatterers  and  de- 
pendents, deem  it  expedient  to  commit  their 
sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of  a  publk: 
school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspiring  no- 
tions, and  check  the  tendencies  of  their  birth; 
— If  they  find  it  necessary  to  counteract- 
the  pernicious  influence  of  domestic  luxury, 
and  the  corrupting  softness  of  domestic  indul- 
gence, hy  severity  of  study  and  closeness  of 
application  ;  how  much  more  indisi>ensable 
is  the  spirit  of  this  principle  in  the  instance 
before  us  ?  I'he  highest  nobility  have  their 
equals,  their  compctitoi-s,  and  even  their  su- 
periors. Those  who  arc  bom  within  the 
sphere  of  royalty  arc  destitute  of  all  such  e;c- 
tiinsic  means  of  correction,  and  must  be 
wholly  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  sound- 
ness o'f  their  principles,  ancltlie  rectitude  of 
their  habits.  Unless,  therefore,  the  bright- 
est light  of  reason  be,  from  the  very  first, 
thrown  ujx)n  their  path,  and  the  div'ine  en- 
ergies of  our  holy  religion,  both  restraining 
and  attractive,  be  brought  as  early  as  possi- 
ble to  act  upon  their  feelings,  the  children  of 
royalty,  by  the  very  futc  of  their  birtli, 
would  be  *  of  all  men  most  miserable.  * 

Let  it  not,  howe\'er,  be  supposed,  that  any 
impracticable  rigour  is  here  recommended'; 
or  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  necessar)'  that 
the  gay  period  of  childhood  should  be  ren- 
dered gloomy  or  pdnfol,  whether  in  the  cot- 
tage or  the  palace.  I'he  virtue  which  is 
aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the  stoic  philnsophy  ; 
nor  do  the  habits  which  are  deemed  valua- 
ble, require  the  hai*shness  of  a  Spartan  edu- 
catbn.  Let  nature,  tiiith,  and  reason,  be 
consulted  ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  esjiecial- 
ly  the  ix)yal  child,  be  as  much  as  posmble, 
trained  according  to  their  simple  and  consis- 
tent indications.  The  attention,  in  such  in- 
stances as  the  present,  should  be  the  more 
watchful  and  unremitting,  as  counteracting 
influences  are,  in  so  exalted  a  station,  neces- 
sarily multipUed  ;  and  every  difficulty  is  at 
its  greatest  possible  height  In  a  word,  let 
not  common  sense,  which  is  universal  and 
eternal,  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious  tastes 
of  the  child,  or  to  the  pliant  principles  of  any 
who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  haT)j)ine8S  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as 
simply,  as  feelingly,  and  as  unitnmily  con- 
sulted, as  if  she  were  the  daurhtei*  cf  a  pri- 
vate centleman.  May  this  attention  to  her 
moral  and  mental  cultivation  be  the  supi-cme 
concern,  fi-om  honest  reverence  to  the  ofl- 
spring  of  such  a  race,  from  a  dutifiil  regard 
to  her  own  future  hap])incss,  and  from  K-a- 
sonalile  attention  to  the  well-being  of  those 
millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  be  at  this 
moment  suspended  c>n  lessons,  and  habits, 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguished 
female  ! 
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CHAP.  11. 

On  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge. 

•  The  course  of  instmction  for  the  princess 
will,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only 
to  the  duties,  but  to  the  dangeis  of  her  rank. 
The  probiibility  of  her  having  one  day  func- 
tions to  discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt 
cases  only,  fall  to  tlie  lot  of  females,  c.bviuus- 
ly  sugj^esis  the  expediency  of  an  education 
not  only  superior  to,  but  in  ceitain  respects, 
distinct  fi-om,  that  of  other  women.     What 
was  foi-merly  deemed  necessary  in  an  in- 
stance of  this  nature,  may  be  infeiTed  fmm 
the  well-known  attainments  of  the  unfbitu- 
nale  lady  Jane  Grey  ;  and  still  more  fnim 
the  no  less  spleiMlitl  acquirements  of  queen 
Eliza!)etlL     Of  the  erudition  of  the  latter, 
we  have  particular  account  from  one,  who 
was  the  Attest  in  that  age  to  appreciate  it, 
the  celebrated  Roger  Aschasm.     He  tells 
us,  that  when  he  read  over  with  her  the 
orations  of  Eschines  and  Demosthenes  in 
Greek,  she  not  only    undei*st()od,  at  fii*st 
sight,  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the 
language,  and  the  meaning  of  the  orators, 
but   that   she   comprehended  tlie    whole 
scheme  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  mannei*s 
of  the  Athenians.     She  possessed  an  exact 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  had  committed  to  memoiy  most  of  the 
striking  passages  in  them.     She  had  also 
learned  by  heart  many  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Thucydiaes  and  Xenophon,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  life  and   mannei's.     Thus 
were  her  early  years  sedulously  employed 
in  laying  in  a  lar^e  stock  of  materials  for 
governing  well.     To  what  purpose  she  im- 
proved them,  let  her  illustncus  reign  of  for- 
ty-five years  declare  ! 

If  the  influence  of  her  enidition  on  her 
subsequent  prosperity  should  be  qiiestioned  ; 
let  it  be  considered,  that  her  intellectual  at- 
tainments supported  the  dignity  of  her  cha- 
racter, underfoibles  and  feminine  weakness- 
es, which  would  otherwise  have  sunk  her 
credit :  she  had  even  address  enough  to  cc;n- 
trive  to  give  to  those  weaknesses  a  certiiin 
classic  grace.  Let  it  be  considered  also, 
that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her  mind  to  a 
level  with  those  whose  services  she  was  to 
use,  and  of  who«e  counsels  she  was  to  avail 
berself,  pn:portionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the 
queen  and  her  ministei*s,  without  which,  the 
results  of  her  government  could  not  have 
been  equally  successful.  Almost  every  man 
of  rank  was  then  a  man  of  letters,  and  lite- 
rature was  valued  accordingly.  Had,  there- 
fore, deficiency  of  learning  been  added  to  in- 
feriority of  sex,  we  might  not  at  this  day 
Ikvvc  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  which  to  look 
back,  as  the  period  in  which  administrative 
energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possi- 
ble pcjfection. 

Yet,  though  an  extended  acqutuntanc^ 
with  ancient  authora  will  be  necessary  now, 
ai  it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  pnncess, 


a  general  knowledge  of  ancient  larguaf^ii 
it  is  presumed,  may  be  dispensed  with.  '1  he 
(i reek  authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be 
read  with  sufficient  advantage  through  the 
meilium  of  a  trimslation  ;  the  si)irit  of  tlie 
original  bcinj;,  perhaps,  more  transfusiblc 
into  the  English,  than  into  Juiy  other  mo- 
dern tongue.  Hut  are  there  ntit  many  for- 
cible reasons  why  the  Latin  language  should 
not  be  equally  omitted  ?*  Bcsidts  the  ad- 
vantage of  reading,  in  their  oiiginal  dpe« 
the  historians  of  tliat  empire,  the  literature 
of  Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  being 
the  most  satisfactory  medium  through  which 
the  mcxlenis  can  obtain  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  world.  As  the  Ladn 
itself  is  a  modification  of  one  of  the  (ireck 
dialects,  so  the  Roman  philosophers  and 
poets,  having  f()rmed  themselve^s,  us  much 
as  possible,  on  Grecian  nunlels,  present  to 
us  the  nearest  possible  transcripts  of  tlir€c 
masters  whom  they  rojiv.  Thus,  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language,' we  are 
bix)u^ht  into  a  kind  of  actual  contact  ncit  on- 
ly with  the  ancient  world,  but  with  that 
portion  of  it  which,  having  the  nu>st  dhwt 
and  the  fullest  intercourse  with  the  other 
parts,  introduces  us,  in  a  manner  the  most 
informing  and  siitisfartoiy,  to  classical  and 
philosi^phical  antiquity  in  general.  But 
what  is  still  more,  the  Latin  tongue  enables 
us  for  oui*selves,  without  the  intermediation 
of  any  intei*prcter,  to  examine  all  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  manners,  inter- 
coui-se,  modes  of  thinking  and  s^peaking,  of 
that  period  which  Eternal  Wisdom  chose 
(probably  because  it  was  ever  after  to  ap- 
pear the  most  luminous  in  the  whole  retro- 
spect of  history)  as  fittest  for  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  bringing  life  and  \m* 
mortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  tnis  may  be  added  lesser  yet  not  un- 
important considerations,  we  would  say, 
that  by  the  acqu^ntance  which  the  Latm 
language  would  give  her  with  the  etymolo- 
gy of  words,  she  will  learn  to  be  more  accu- 
rate in  her  definitions,  as  well  as  more  criU- 
cally  exact  and  elegant  in  the  use  of  her  own 
language  ;  and  her  ability  to  manage  it  with 
gracefiilness  and  *.  igour  will  be  considerably 
increased,  t 

Of  the  modem  lang^iages,  if  the  author 
dares  hazanl  an  opinitn,  the  French  and 
German  seem  the  most  nccessarv.  The 
Italian  appears  less  important,  as  these  au- 

*  The  rojal  fiiherofthc  illuitriom  pupil  \%  suiid  to 
possess  the  prinerly  Bcconipiuhmrnt  uf  •  pure  claMical 
latie.  or  his  love  for  polite  lenrninp,  the  attention 
which  he  ii  paying:  to  the  recovt-ry  of  ctriaiii  of  the  kiU 
works  of  tome  of  ihc  Roman  autbun,is  an  evidence. 

t  Who  does  not  consider  as  one  of  the  most  intereit- 
inpr  P*>MKe*  of  modem  history,  that  which  relates  the 
eflVct  produced  by  an  eloquent  Latin  oration  pronoun- 
ced in  a  Ibll  asiemblj,  by  the  late  em  pi  ess  Maria  The* 
resa,  in  the  bloom  of  her  }outKand  beauty,  so  laie  as 
the  year  1740  ?  Antiqaity  produces  nothing  mon:  touch- 
infef  the  kind. 
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hors  wbicU  seem  more  peculiarly  to  belong 
o  her  education,  such  as  Davila,  Guic- 
asurdin,  and  Heccaria,  may  be  read  either 
in  French  or  English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage, 
ander  her  peculiar  circumstances,  should 
have  much  time  to  spai*e  ^r  tlie  acquisition 
of  what  are  called  the  fine  arts  ;  nor,  per- 
haps, is  it  to  be  desired.  To  acquire  them 
in  perfection,  would  steal  away  too  large  a 
portion  of  tliose  precious  hours  which  will 
barely  suffice  to  lay  in  the  various  rudiments 
of  indispensable  knowledge ;  and,  in  this 
£istidious  a^  whatever  tails  far  shoit  of 
perftxtion,  is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A 
moderate  skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would 
probably  have  little  other  effect,  than  to 
make  the  listeners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  said 
to  have  done,  who  used  to  complain  heavily 
that  the  pension  of  2000/.  a  year,  which  he 
had  from  the  king  of  Spain,  was  compensa- 
tion little  enough  for  nis  being  sometimes 
ol)liged  to  hear  his  majesty  play.  Vet  this 
would  be  a  far  less  evil  than  that  to  whicli 
excellence  might  lead.  We  can  think  of 
few  things  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  that 
those  who  have  the  greatest  concerns  to 
pursue,  should  have  their  tastes  engaged, 
perhaps  monopolized,  by  tritles.  A  listener 
to  the  royal  music,  if  possessed  of  either 
wisdom  or  virtue,  could  not  but  feel  his 
pleasure  at  the  most  cxquitite  performance 
abated,  by  the  apprehension  that  this  per- 
fection implied  Uie  neglect  of  matters  fai 
more  essential. 

Besides,  to  excel  in  those  arts,  which, 
though  merely  ornamental,  are  yet  well 
enough  adapted  to  ladies  who  have  only  a 
tubondinate  part  to  fill  in  life,  would  rattier 
lessen  than  augment  the  dignity  of  a  sove- 
reign. It  was  a  truly  royal  reply  of  The- 
mistodes,  when  he  was  asked  il  he  could 
play  on  the  lute — 'No,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  a  paltry  village  I  may  perhaps  know 
how  to  improve  it  into  a  great  city.' 

Tkeie  are  imperial  arts,  and  worth j  lungf. 

As  to  these  inferior  accomplishments,  it  is  not 
desirable,  and  is  it  not  sufiicieq^  that  a  sove- 
reien  should  possess  that  general  knowledge 
and  taste  which  give  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating excellence,  so  as  judiciously  to 
cherish,  and  liberally  to  reward  it  ? 

fiut*  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste ;  even 
in  natural  history,  botany,  experimental 
pfaiknophy,  and  other  generally  valuable 
sciences,  a  correct  but  unlaboured  outline  of 
knowledge,  it  is  presumed,  will,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  be  thought  sufficient.  Pro- 
fitable and  delightful  as  these  pursuits  are 
to  others  (and  no  one  more  aumires  them 
thanthe  writer  of  this  essay)  yet  the  royal 
personage  must  not  be  examming  plants, 
when  she  should  be  studying  laws  ;  nor  in- 
▼cstimting  the  instincts  of  animals,  when 
she  should  be  analyzing  the  characters  of 
men.  The  time  so  properly  devoted  to 
these  studies  in  other  educatkxis,  wUl  be 


little  enoueh  in  this,  to  attain  that  knowledge 
of  general  hibtory,  and  especially  that  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  tnc  events'  of  our 
own  country,  which,  in  her  situadoo,  are 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  un- 
fitly been  termed  the  two  eyes  of  historv. 
With  chronology  she  should  be  completely 
acquainted.  It  is  httle  to  know  events,  if 
we  do  not  know  in  what  oider  and  succes- 
sion they  aie  disposed.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  learn  how  the  periods  of  computation  arc 
determined.  Method  does  not  merely  aid 
the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judgment,  by 
settling  the  dependence  of  one  event  upon 
another.  Chronology  is  the  grand  art  of 
historical  ari-angcment.  I'o  know  Uiat  a 
man  of  distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  iB 
to  know  little,  unless  we  know  when  he  li» 
ved,  and  who  weix*  his  contemporaiies.  In- 
distinctness and  confusion  must  always  per^ 
plex  that  understanding,  in  which  the  annali 
of  past  ages  arc  not  thus  consecutively  linked 
together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read 
history  with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in 
the  mind  the  indissoluble  connexion  between 
history  and  geography  ;  and  that  a  glance  of 
the  country  may  recall  the  exploits  of  the 
hero,  or  the  viiiues  of  the  patiiot  who  has 
immortalized  it  ? 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I 
would  observe  that  many  particulars,  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
generality  of  writers,  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  view  of  a  i-oyal  pupil.  The  ef- 
fects of  local  situation,  and  geographical 
boundary,  on  the  formation  and  progress  of 
nations  and  empires. — 'I'he  consequences, 
for  example,  which  have  resulted  as  well  in 
the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious 
circumstances  of  mankind,  from  the  Aiedi- 
terranean  being  so  a])tly  interposed,  not  so 
much  as  it  should  seem  to  be  a  common 
barrier,  as  to  form  a  most  convenient  and 
important  me<lium  of  intercour3e  between 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. — The  effect  of 
this  great  JVaumachia  of  the  ancient  world, 
m  transferring  empire  from  east  to  west; — 
the  want  of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  so 
as  to  adapt  this  scene  of  early  maritime  ad- 
venture to  the  rudeness  of  those  who  were 
first  to  navigate  it,  and  whose  success  mi^ht 
have  been  fitally  impeded,  by  that  diversity 
of  currents,  which  in  other  seas  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides  is  peipetually  creating. 

In  connection  with  tnis,  though  somewhat 
locally  i*emote  from  it,  is  to  be  remarked 
the  regularity  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Ery- 
thrffian*  sea,  by  means  of  which,  the  earlier 
traders  between  Africa  and  India  were  car- 
ried across  the  Persian  gulf,  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  skill,  which  as  yet  did  not 
exist.  And,  as  if  to  facilitate  tlie  convey- 
ance of  those  most  interesting  commodities 

*  A  name  given  formerlr  to  all  that  poi^imi  of  the 
•ea  which  lieshetween  Arabia  and  India,  thoagk  Utterly 
confined  to  the  Arabian  galf. 
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to  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  that  tlic 
commerce  d  that  inland  ocean  might  nevt'i 
"want  an  adequate  stimulus,  the  Red  Sea  i- 
carried  onward,  till  It  ia  separated  from  tlu' 
Mediterranean  by  a  comparatively  iiarrov. 
IsthmtK;  an  iiithmus  that  iii>t;ms  proviiicii- 
tiaity  to  have  been  rct^ned,  that  wliile  tlic 
maralime  activity  and  general  conveiiienci: 
^the  ancient  world  was  provided  fiir,  thert 
taighi  still  be  sufficient  dilliculty  in  the  way. 
to  excite  to  a  more  extended  circumnavi>;n 
tion,  when  the  invention  of  tlie  com[>ass,  tlic 
improvement  of  maratimc  skill,  and  the 
general  progress  of  human  society,  shnulil 


And,  in  this  gco^aphic  SKCtch,  let  not 
the  remarkable  position  of  Judea  be  fbrKot- 
ten  :•  placed  in  the  very  middle  jiarts  nf 
the  old  world  (whose  extent  may  be  reck- 
oned from  the  piltara  of  Hercules  to  'the 
utmost  Indian  isle  Tabrobane,')  as  the  sir 
in  theccntreofthcsolarsvitem,  and  iit  tli 
top  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  that  it  might 
be  within  the  vortex  nf  great  cvnits,  anil 
dsn  that  -when  the  fnlnes  of  time  should 
come,  it  might  be  most  conveniently  sitnated 
for  pouring  forth  that  light  of  truth,  *f 
which  it  was  destined  to  be  the  local  oi-igi-n, 
Open  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  nndchp<.'- 
vully  en  the  Roman  empire.  Suchnrc  tlit 
less  common  paiticulars  to  which  attentii  m 
may  adv'antageously  be  drawn.  With  gcn 
'graphy  in  general  sliould  of  course  be  cm, 
nectedsomeknowledgeof  the  natural  and 
dvilhlstory  of  each  country  ;  ilscliief  poll 
tical  revolutions,  its  alliance,  and  dcpen 
■dendes ;  tcfiether  with  the  state  of  its  ait' 
commerce,  natural  productions,  govern 
ment,  and  religicxi. 


CHAP.  HI. 

On  lite  importance  of  forming  the  mind. 

iTbof  the  highest  importance  that  tl 
royal  pnpil  should  ncquire  an  early  habit  of 
method  and  regularity  in  her  studies. 
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should,  therefore,  be  particularly  guarfed 
against  that  desultoi-v  manner  d  reading, 
too  common  at  this  ilav,  and  particularly 
with  women.  She  shmildbetniincd  alwajt 
to  study  some  valuable  puniose,  and  carr- 
tully  til  attend  to  the  scvev.il  wavni.n-ks  by 
means  of  which  that  end  m:iy  iiiost  cflcctu- 
ally  Iw  attained.  She  shiuilil  he  accustom- 
ed to  call  forth  the  furccs  of  her  mind,  aid 
to  keep  them  alert,  well  discil>1iiied,  and 
ready  tbi  service.  Slic  should  so  cultivate 
settled  principles  of  :ictU«i,  as  to  aciiuirc  the 
habit  nt  ap])lying  them,  on  demand,  to  the 
actualorcasionsof  life;  and  should  possess! 
piTfliptiludc,  as  well  as  snuiKlness,  in  dedu- 
cing consequences,  and  drawing  cunc.lusions. 
Her  nihid  should  be  exercised  with  as  much 
indu&trv  in  the  puiiHiit  of  moral  truth  uml 
useful  knowledge,  as  that  of  a  young  nra- 
demic  in  the  Etuilies  uf  his  jirufejsion.  'I'lie 
art  ot  reigning  Is  the  pmluejon  of  a  piince. 
■\ni1,  tloubtless,  it  is  a  sdeiifC  which  re- 
quires at  least  as  iriucli  [ircparatorj-  situdy  m 
uny  other.  Beiudes,  one.part  of  knowlwlje 
is  (iften  so  necesAarj'  fiw  reflecting  liglit  m 
another  part,  that  perlnps  no  one  who  di«< 
not  undeirtandmanv  things,  rannnderstmid 

thing  well. 

lit,  wlmtc\rrmaybcllie  necess-in- de- 
gree of  knowledge,  it  is  iniist  ctrtam  tnat  it 
cannot  be  attiiimdaniirlil  ilic  petty  avoca- 
tions which  occujiv  a  modern  ladv's  time. — 
Knowledge  will  not  come  by  naiiirc  or  by 
chance,  I'recejKs  do  not  afwavs  convey  it. 
Talents  do  not  always  insure  it.  It  is'lhr 
fruit  of  iiains.  Itistiicrewanlof  npplicatiun. 

Let  her  cvc»  bear  in  mind,  she  i>  ttnl  lo 
study  that  alic  -may  bnome  Iramrd,  biil 
that  the  may  become  ^-ite.  It  is  by  such  aii 
acquisition  of  knowlnlge  as  is  here  i  econi- 
mended,  that  her  miml  must  be  so  cnhirgcd 
and  invigorated  as  to  prepare  her  for  follow- 
ing wise  counsels,  witnout  blindly  yielding  to 
fortuitous  suggestions;  as  lociiable  herlo 
trace  actions  into  their  multifarious  cniisc- 
(|ucnce3,  and  todiscover  real  analogies  witb- 

'  being  deceived  by  superficiiLf  apijear- 
..  _  .'s  of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  the 
must  be  serui'c<l  Irnm  the  dominion  uf  the 
less  enlightened.  This  will  ])reserve  lier 
from  rredulity  ;  jirevent  het  from  oi'cr- 
ratiug  interior' taleiitfi,  nn<l  help  lier  to  ai- 
tahi  that  uit  admirari,  which  issonecessiiiy 
for  distinguishing  arrogant  jirctcnsioii  fitmi 
substantial  merit.  It  v  ill  aid  her  to  appi'c- 
ciate  the  vahie  of  those  aniund  her ;  will 
assist  her  pcneti-ation  in  what  regards  licr 
tiiends ;  pi-cscrve  her  from  a  iiliiid  prtjiidirc 
In  choosing  them,  ivnm  retaining  them 
through  Icaror  fondness,  imd  from  cnangirg 
tlicm  through  weakness  or  caprice.  'Wlif" 
wc  are  abused  through  specious  appear- 
uices,' says  the  judicious  Iloiikcr,  'itis  br- 
canse  reason  is  negligent  to  search  out  the 
.  fallacy.'  Hut  he  might  have  ndded,  if  re»- 
I  son  be  not  cultivated  early,  if  it  be  not  cs- 
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'.Ised  coDstantlv,  it  will  have  no  eye  for 
ccmnicnt,  no  heart  for  vigorous  exertion. 
•ecious  appearances  will  perpetually  de- 
lve that  miud  which  lias  been  accustomed 
acc^uiesce  in  them  through  iguorance, 
indness,  and  inaction. 
A  pnnce  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing 
liich  it  is  honourable  to  know  ;  but  he 
\oulcl  look  on  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge 
ot  as  tlie  end  to  be  rested  in,  but  only  as  the 
leans  of  arriving  at  some  higher  end.  He 
lav  have  been  well  instructed  in  history, 
clles  lettres,  philosophy,  and  languages, 
nd  yet  have  received  a  aefective  education, 
'  the  formation  of  his  judgment  has  been 
eglected.  For,  it  is  not  so  impoitant  to 
:n()w  ever>*  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact 
alue  of  every  thing,  to  appreciate  what 
ve  leani,  and  to  ari'ange  wliat  we  know. 

Books  alone  will  never  form  tlie  charac- 
cr.      Alcre  reading  would  rather  teud  to 
nakc  a  pedantic,  than  an   accomplished 
Di-incc.    It  is  convcraation  which  must  un- 
bld,  enlai-ge,  and  apply  the  use  of  books. 
IV  ithouttiiat  familiar  comment  on  what  is 
read,  which  will  make  a  most  important 
part  of  the  intercourse  between  a  royal 
pupil  and  the  society  around  him,  mere 
reading    might   only   fill   the   mind   with 
fallacious  models  en   character,  and  false 
maxims  of  life.     It  is  conversation  which 
must  dcvelope  what  is  obscure,  raise  what 
is  low,  correct  what  is  defective,  qualify 
what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  almost 
insensi!)ly  raise  the  understanding,  form  the 
heart,  and  fix  the  taste  ;  and  by  giving  just 
prof>ortians  to  the  mind,  teach  it  the  power 
of  fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt  what 
is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to  tiiste 
what  is  |>ure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  elegant 
But  this  is  not  to  be  effected  b)r  cold  rules, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas, 
and  tedious  sermonizing.     It  should  be  done 
so  indii-cctly,  so  discretely,  and  so  pleasantly, 
that  tlic  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lec- 
ture at  every  turn,  nor  a  dissertation  on 
every  occurrence.     While  yet  such  an  in- 
genious and  cheerful  turn  may  be  given  to 
subjects  apparently  unpromising,  old  truths 
may  be  con^'cyed  by  such  new  images,  that 
the  pupil  will  wonder  to  find  herself  improv- 
ed when  she  thought  she  vyas  onlv  diverted. 
Folly  may  be  made  contemptible,  affecta- 
tion ridiculoiLS  vicehatefol,  and  virtue  beau- 
tol,  by  such   seemingly   unpremeditated 
meant,  as  shall  have  tnc  effect,  without 
having  the  eflfort,  of  a  lesson.    Topics  must 
not  be  so  much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  constant, 
bat  imperceptible  habit  of  turning  the  mind 
tea  love  of  TRUTH  in  all  its  forms  and  as- 
pects ;  not  only  in  matters  of  grave  morality. 
Win  matters  of  business,  ofcommon  inter- 
coone,  and  even  of  taste;  for  there  is  a 
(roth  both  in  moral  and  mental  taste,  little 
ihoTt  of  Uie  exactness  of  mathematical 
truth ;  and  the  mind  should  acquire  an  habit 
of  itduDg  perfectkiD  in  every  thing.    This 


habit  should  be  so  early  and  insensibly  form- 
ed, that  when  the  pupU  comes  afterwards  to 
meet  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  truth 
and  virtue,  in  liistorical  and  moral  writings, 
she  may  bring  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers, 
and  dispositions  so  laid  in,  as  to  have  pre- 
pared the  mind  for  their  reception.  As  this 
mode  of  prcpai*atory  and  incidental  iDstruo- 
tion  will  be  gradual  and  inwoven,^  so  it  will- 
be  deep  and  durable ;  but  as  it  will  be  little 
obvious  to  ordinary  judges,  it  will  excite  leas 
wonder  and  admiration  than  the  usual  dis- 
play and  exhibition  so  prevalent  in  modero 
education.  Its  effects  will  be  less  ostensible^ 
but  they  will  be  more  certain. 

When  it  is  considered  how  short  is  that  pe-' 
riod  of  life  in  wliich  pliun  unvarnished  truth 
will  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  sim- 
plicity before  princes,  is  there  a  moment  of 
that  nappy,  that  ausuicioas  season  to  be  lost, 
for  presenting  it  to  them  in  all  its  lovely  and 
engaging  forms  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
should  possess  truth  as  a  principle;  they 
should  clicrish  it  as  an  object  of  affection,  de- 
light in  it  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and.  dread 
nothing  so  much  as  false  colouring  and  ar- 
tifice. 

He  who  possesses  a  sound  piinciple,  and 
strong  rclisn  of  truUi  in  his  own  mind,  will 
possess  a  touchstone  by  which  to  try  this 
quality  in  othei*s,  and  which  will  enable  him 
to  detect  ^sc  notions,  to  see  through  folae 
manners,  and  to  despise  false  attractions. 
This  discerning  fiiculty  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, as  the  high  breeding  of  every  polished 
society  presents  so  plausible  an  imitation  of 
goodness,  as  to  impose  on  the  superficial  oh- 
server,  who,  satisfied  with  the  image  and  su- 
perscription, never  inquires  whether  the 
coin  be  counterfeit  or  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifting  questions,  turn- 
ing about  a  ti-uth,  and  examining  an  argu- 
ment on  all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  royal  pupil ;  prevent 
her  thoughts  from  wandering ;  accustom  her 
I  to  weigh  fairly  and  resolve  soundly  ;  will 
!  conquer  irresolution  in  her  mind ;  preserve 
I  her  from  being  easily  deceived  by  raise  rea- 
soning, startled  by  doubts,  and  confounded 
j  by  objections.    She  will  learn  to  digest  her 
i  thoughts  in  an  exact  method,  to  acquire  a 
logical  order  in  the  arrangement  of  them,  to 
possess  precision  in  her  ideas,  and  its  natural 
j  concomitant,  perspicuity  in  her  expression ; 
;  all  which  will  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  one  who  may  hereafter  have  so  much  to 
do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  ahaaca  of  expressions  she  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated 
to  use  the  most  apposite  and  the  most  cor- 
rect ;  such  as  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low, 
too  strong  nor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion, 
such  as  are  obvious,  but  not  vulgar,  accurate 
but  not  pedantic,  elegant  but  not  artificiaL 

The  memory  should  be  stored  with  none 
but  the  best  things,  that  when,  hereafter, 
the  judgment  is  brought  into  exercise,  it 
may  find  none  but  the  best  materials  to  act 
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upoih  Instead,  therefore,  of  loading  the 
fheniory,  might  it  not  be  useful  to  establish 
it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her  every  day,  as  an 
amusement,  and  distinctly  from  all  regular 
instruction,  a  passage  from  the  history  of 
Bn^land,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or  any 
similar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  words?  Tliis 
would  not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact 
to  her  stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend 
to  form  a  perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — 
Occasion  would  also  be  furnished  foroSsen'- 
ing  whether  she  exhibited  that  best  proof  of 
good  sense,  the  seizing  on  the  prominent 
Matures  of  the  story,  laying  less  stress  on 
what  was  less  impoitant 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sought,  the 
still  more  important  habit  of  comprchensive- 


and  amusement,  when  caution  is 
by  the  pupil,  and  control  by  thepreccptori 
\^hcn  no  studies  are  imposed,  and  no  spedis 
employment  suggested.  In  feet  when  yip- 
lance  appears  to  sleep,  it  should  be  parttcQ" 
larly  on  the  alert,  in  order  to  discern  tboie 
tendencies  and  disj^ositions  which  will  thai 
most  naturally  unwld  themselves ;  and  be- 
cause that  the  heart,  being  at  those  seasons 
less  under  discipline,  will  be  more  likely  to 
betraj  its  nati\e  character.  And  as  the  re* 
^lation  of  the  ten^per  is  that  part  of  edncft- 
tion  on  which  the  whole  happiness  of  life 
most  materially  depends,  no  occasion  should 
be  neglected,  no  imlication  slighted,  no  coun- 
teraction omitted,  which  may  contribute  to 
accomplish  so  important  an  end. 
The  peculiar  defects,  not  merely  such 


ness  must  not  be  overlooked.     Her  mind  faults  as  are  incident  to  childhood,  but  the 


should  be  trained  to  embrace  a  wide  com- 'predominating  faults  of  the  indi%'idual 
pass ;  it  should  be  taught  to  take  in  a  large  be  carefully  watched,  lest  they 
whole,  and  then  subdivide  it  into  parts ;  each 
of  which  should  be  considered  distinctly, 
yet  connectedly,  with  strict  attention  to  its 
due  proportions,  relative  situations,  its  bear- 
ings witn  respect  to  the  others,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  each  part  on  the  whole.  Where, 
nowever,  so  many  things  are  to  be  known, 
and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  at- 
tend equally  to  all.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant, that,  m  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  left  unlearned  and  undone ; 
and  that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and 
mind,  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  ob- 
jects. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  bu- 
smess  and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  ne- 
cessary art  to  learn  to  extract  the  essential 
spirit  of  an  author  frxmx  the  body  of  his  work, 
to  know  how  to  seize  on  the  vital  parts ;  to 
discern  where  his  strength  lies ;  and  to  se- 
parate it  from  those  poitions  of  the  work 
which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or  merely 
omamentaL 

On  the  subiect  of  economising  time,  the 
writer  would  nave  been  fearful  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggest- 
ing the  utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be 
rc»d  to  while  they  are  dressing,  could  not 
the  actual  practice  of  our  admirable  queen 
Mary  be  adduced  to  sanction  the  advice. — 
That  excellent  princess,  from  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  value  of  time,  was  either  read 
to  by  others,  or  condescended,  herself,  to 
read  aloud,  that  those  who  were  employed 


,  should 
acquire 
strength  through  neglect,  when  they  mi^ht 
have  been  dinnnishcd  by  a  counteracting 
force.  If  the  temper  be  restless,  ardent, 
and  impetuous,  weariness  and  discontent 
will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  inten'ab 
between  one  animating  scene  and  another, 
unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  tranqtul- 
ized  by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few 
things  are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to 
depend  for  happiness  on  the  contingent  re- 
currence of  events,  businesses,  and  diver- 
sions, which  inflame  and  agitate  it ;  for  as 
they  do  not  often  occur,  the  intervals  which 
are  long  are  also  languid ;  the  enjoyment  is 
factitious liappiness;  thepiivationis  actual 
misery. 

Reading,  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of  the 
nature  of  the  study  itself.  It  brings  no  small 
gain,  if  it  secure  him  from  the  dominion  c^ 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures. 
If  it  snatch  him  on  the  one  hand,  from  pub- 
lic schemes  of  ambition  andf:ilse  glory ;  and 
if  it  rescue  him  on  the  other,  from  the  habit 
of  forming  jjretty  projects  of  incessant  di- 
version,  the  rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  use- 
less life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  prc- 
sen^atiye  of  virtue,  luid,  next  to  right  h^its 
of  sentiment  and  conduct,  the  best  human 
source  of  happiness.  Could  Louis  the  fbur- 
teenth  have  read,  probably  the  edict  of 
Nantz  had  not  been  revoked.     But  a  rest- 


about  her  person  might  share  the  benefit,  less  temper,  and  a  vacant  mind,  unhappily 
which  she  enhanced  ny  such  pleasant  and  lighting  on  absolute  power,  present,  in  this 


radicious  remarks  as  the  subject  suggested. 
But  there  is  an  additional  reason  why  the 
children  of  the  great  would  be  benefited  by 


monarc.h,  a  striking  instance  of  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  ignorance,  and  the  calamity  of  a 
neglected  education.  He  had  a  gooil  natural 


this  habit ;  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle  j  understanding,  loved  business,  and  seemed 


moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of 
use  in  another  way,  by  cutting  off*  the  fairest 
occasions  which  their'inferior  attendants  can 
have  for  engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flat- 
tering discourse. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the 
bent  of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  relaxation 


to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending 
it.  Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  arc 
neat  and  elegant  Hut  he  was  uninstructed 
upon  system  ;  cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a 
view  to  secure  his  own  dominion,  having 
withheld  from  him  all  the  necessary  means 
of  edu(:ation.    Thus»  he  had  received  no 
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ems  Irom  books ;  he  even  hated  In  others 
.c  learning  which  he  did  not  himself  pes- 
«s  :  ilie  terms  wii  and  tc/iolar,  wcit;  in  hi^ 
iml.  terms  of  I'eproach  ;  the  one  sui  imply- 
jZ  s<itii*e,  the  otiicr  pedant i-v.  He  wanu-d 
:it  application  to  piiiilic  aff^urs ;  and  habii 
:iil  eivrn  him  some  experience  in  tliem. 
lut  tlie  apathy'  which  marked  his  hitter 
eai^  strongly  illustrated  the  infelicity  of  an 
infiimished  mind.  'I'his,  in  the  tumult  of 
lis  brighter  days,  amidst  the  succession  ot 
itri^es,  the  splendour  of  festivity,  and  the 
iiistle  of  anns,  wab  scarcely  felt.  Uut  ani- 
liii^Mi  and  voluptuousness  cannot  al\%avs  Uv 
T'-itiRecL  Thtjsc  anient  passions,  which  in 
ouih  were  devoted  to  licentiousness  iu  tin.' 
neiidian  of  life  to  war,  iri  a  more  advanced 
IRC  to  bigotry  and  intolerance,  not  only  had 
»cver  been  dutr^ed  by  religion,  but  had  ne- 
'er been  softened  by  fettei-s.— After  he  had 
"enounced  his  mistresses  at  home,  and  his 
injust  wars  abroad,  even  though  his  miiul 
eenis  to  have  acquired  some  pious  tenden- 
iesy  his  life  became  a  scene  of  such  inanity 
mil  restlessness,  that  he  was  impatient  at 
>cing,  for  a  moment, left  ainne.  lie  had  no 
ntellcctual  resources.  The  agitation  of 
p*cat  events  liad  subsided.  From  never 
laving  learned  either  to  employ  himself  in 
;eadifig  or  thinking,  his  life  became  a  blank, 
rom  wliich  he  could  not  be  relieved  by  the 
ight  of  liis  palaces,  lus  gardens,  an'd  his 
iqueducts,  the  purch<ise ofdepopulated vil- 
ages  and  plundered  cities. 

Indigent  amid  ail  his  possessions,  he  ex- 
ubited  a  striking  confii-matkm  of  the  dccla- 
■ation  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatisf)  - 
ng  nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures;  and  show- 
xi,  that  it  is  in  vain  even  ibr  kings  to  hope  t(^ 
ibtain  from  others  those  comforts,  and  that 
:ontentment,  which  man  can  derive  uuly 
Tom  uritkin  kumselE 


CHAP.  IV. 

TAe  Education  of  a  Sovereign  a  s/iecjfic 

Education. 

The  firmation  of  the  chnmcter  Is  the 
p^and  object  to  l>e  accomiilishcd.  This 
ihould  be  considei'ed  to  be  not  so  much  a 
ieparate  business,  as  a  sort  of  cer.ti-c  t(? 
viiich  all  the  rays  of  instiuction  sliould  bt> 
iirccted.  All  the  studies  it  is  ])i*esurncd,  of 
;he  royal  pupil  should  have  some  retevcnce 
jo  her  probaule  future  situation.  Is  it  not, 
:herelcire,  obviously  requisite  that  her  uii- 
lerstandlng  be  exercised  in  a  wider  ranjjt 
han  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her 
>rinciplcs  be  so  established,  on  the  best  and 
urest  foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  oficc  for 
ulfilling  the  peculiar  demands,  and  fi)r  re- 
osting  the  peculiar  temptations  of  her  sta- 
knf  Princes  have  been  too  often  inclined 
ofency,  that  they  have  few  interests  in  com- 
nnn  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  feeling  them- 
elves  placed  by  Providence  on  an  eminence 
o  much  above  them.    But  the  great  aimi 

Vol.  IL  3 


shojild  be,  to  cprrrct  the  hnughtincM  which 
may  attend  t:us  sii])cn(>nty.  uitlmut  reliiv* 
(|uishiii!i;  the  truth  rf  ihe'f  iCt.  Is  it  nrit, 
iiieitfoi-e,  the  business  of  iliosc  vvhoh:i\c  the 
care  of  a  i-oyal  educitinn,  tut  so  nuich  to 
deny  the  rc:ility  «'f  this  distance,  c  r  to  di- 
iniiiibh  itH  ainomit,  as  to  ucc>  unt  f  r  its  ex- 
istence, and  poiht  out  tiic  u^^cs  to  which  it  is 
subsenieut  ? 

A  priure  is  .in  indix  idr.al  hcinjr,  whom  the 
h  md  of  Pn»vi(knce  hasp!,  ced  nu  a  pedestal 
<:f  j)iC'iliar  elevHticii :  hut  he  >lioi!ld  learn, 
that  he  is  ]il-xed  theie  as  the  minister  of 
!i;o(id  to  <»lhtis ;  that  tlie  iliijhity  being  hc- 
rediliiry,  lie  is  the  niot-e  nianfcstly  iti^scd  to 
that  e!e\atiiin,  not  by  his  n\\\\  merit,  but  by 
pmvidcntial  destination;  by  tli'sc  laws, 
which  he  is  liimself  b  'Utid  to  ob^er\c  with 
the  same  I'eiigious  fidelity  as  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects,  it  (iUi^ht  eaily  to  be  impressed 
that  those  a|)pendui;es(jf  royalty,  with  which 
iiuman  weakness  may  too  |>n)bably  be  fa»^i* 
nuted,  arc  iuieudeil  not  to  i;raiify  the  feel- 
ings, but  t<»  distini;uisli  the  pcis^n  of  the 
monai'ch  ;  tluit,  in  iliem'-eUcs,  they  aie  of 
little  value;  that  they  aic  bci.eath  the  at- 
tachment ('f  a  tv.tic)nul.  and  (^f  no  substantial 
use  to  a  moi*al  being  ;  in  short,  that  they  aie 
not  a  s\d)ject  of  a  trinnijh,  I>ut  ai  e  to  be  ac^ 
quiesced  in  lt)r  the  pubhc  benefit,  and  fn)iii 
i*egard  to  that  weakness  cfom*  nature,  which 
subjects  so  lurj^c  a  poiticn  of  c\  cry  commu- 
nity to  trtc  inllucnce  of  their  imagniation, 
and  tlieir  senses. 

While,  tliercfiM'c,  a  prince  is  taught  the 
use  of  th(>;e  exterior  cnjhcllislimenta,  which 
as  was  btrfoi-e  cb^crved,  desispiate,  rather 
than  di^uifylKs  staiirn  ;  wlu'c  he  is  led  to 
place  the  just  \aMie  on  c\ery  appendage 
which  may  c^Mitribute  to  j:i\e  him  in»p«)r- 
tance  in  the  eves  of  the  nni'.ttude ;  who.  not 
f)cing  just  judges  of  what  constitutes  tnie 
dignity,  arc  c«rnserpiently  a]  t  to  revcix-nce 
the  nn'al  person  exactly'  so  tar  as  thev  see 
outwanl  splendourcoanected  with  it ;  shoidd 
notan^yal  pupil  hiul^elf  be  taught,  instead 
of  overxaluiu'^  that  splend*  w,  to  think  it  a 
humblinu;,  rather  than  an  elevatin:<  conside- 
ration, that  so  luri;c  a  i)ut  ai  the  respect 
paid  to  hifo,  slunild  l>e  owinj;  to  such  extrin- 
sic causes  to  cHuses  wliicli  make  no  part  rf 
liimself.'  Let  him  tlien  be  tiuij^lit  t*)  >;ratify 
the  pul)iic  with  all  the  jjrnjp  and  cncum- 
stunce  suitable  to  rc^valty  ;  but  !•  t  him  never 
foi^ct,  thatth«M!;^h  his  "t  ition  ouj:ht  always 
tojn-oanx*  for  him  res]:ect,  he  nui>c  cverhok 
to  his  own  personal  C'Uduct,  tW  insj>iri«ff 
veneration,  attachment,  und  afiVclion  ;  ana 
ever  let  it  be  rcnK-mb'/i  ed  thut  tlus  affection 
is  the  stronj.',cst  tic  of  oi)edicr.ce  ;  that  sub- 
jects like  to  sec  then*  ])rince  j;rtat,  when  that 
i^rtMtncss  is  net  prcKluced  bv  rendering  them  " 
less  ;  and  as  th.c  pn^found  Seldcn  oliscrye% 
*  the  people  will  al  wars  be  liberal  to  apnnce 
who  sparts  them,  and  a  good  prince  will  al- 
wavs  spare  a  lil>eral  people. ' 

This  is  not  a  pen«Kl  when  any  wise  man 
would  wisli  to  dimiiaJi  either  tlie  authority. 
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or  the  iplcnifour  of  kings.  So  &r  from  it,  he 
wilt  support  with  his  whoie  we^ht,  an  iii&ti- 
tuliun  which  the  licentiinia  fury  of  a  revoLu- 
tknary  spirit  hits  renilcrcd  more  dear  to 
every  Eiiglislinian.  On  no  con^leraiiriti, 
therefore  would  he  pluck  ei'en  a  feathfv 
from  those  (lecordtioiis  of  royalty,  which,  h\ 
along  aa.-<ocUtinn,  have  become  intiniatclV 
connected  with  id  substance.  In  bhnit, 
every  wise  inhabitant  ot  the  lliitish  iJe. 
must  feet,  ihnt  h-'.  who  would  dei-pidl  tht 
crowiitifiis  jewels,  would  niitlie  fcir  from 
■poilirig  the  wearer  of  his  crowiL  And  as 
nothing  but  diimcitic  fiUyor  fi-eniv  would 
degrade  the  monarth  from  his  due  efcv.ititin, 
■oacmocratic  envy  alone  would  wish  to  stiip 
him,  not  only  of  a  idnglc  cnn»>tituent  of  rt'nl 
greatness,  but  even  of^a  sdngle  ornamental 
«ppendf^  on  whicti  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  w  ith  honest  joj^. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have 
lately  been commlttcdagainst  the  sanctity  of 
the  thi-onc,  fumlih  new  and  most  powerful 
reasons  for  nssiduouitly  guarding  princes  by 
every  resjiectful  ailmonitlun,  against  niiy 
tendency  to  exceed  tlieirjust  pi'erogativts, 
and  far  checking  ei-ery  rising  pnmensity  to 
overstep,  in  the  sLighlesl  deu'  ce,  thdr  wtU- 
defincd  rights. 

Atthe  same  timeit  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  thei-e  may  be  no  le^s  dangerous 
fiults  on  tlie  other  side,  and  that  want  ol 
firmness  in  maintaining  just  ri)>htB,  or  of  spi- 
rit in  the  pitmipt  and  vigorous  exercise  of 
necessary  authority,  may  prove  as  injuriru? 
to  the  iutereMs  of  a  community  asthemosi 
lawless  stj-etchol  power.  Defecis  of  tins 
Terv  liind  were  evidently  am<ii^he  causes, 
of  bringinR  down,  on  the  gentlest  of  the 
kings  of  France,  more  calamities  than  had 
evei'  resulted  (rt,m  the  most  arbitrary  exer- 
tion of  )iow'cr  in  any  of  his  predeccsaors. 
Feebleness  and  irresolution,  which  seems 
to  be  little  more  than  pardonable  wealcocss- 
es  in  private  persons,  may,  by  their  con  h,t- 
quences,  prove  in  princes  fatal  errors  j  and 
*ven  piiaduce  the  effect  of  great  crimi 
Vigour  to  secure,  and  oppcrtunity  to  ext 
their  ctnistitutional  power,  is  as  essential 
moderation  not  to  exceed  it* 

It  s'.TVes  to  show  the  bestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of 

*  kUtli  ml  be  obKmd,  oillHit  riihii 
Mtlonvr  llaiiiTy.ihalpnIupi  neiir,  in  iL 
Ibe  world,  IrM  (iif  ciHiniry  hren  »  uniMtmipitaij 
klcucd  silk  ihui  tat  Innpenanit  uf  rbihiiufi 
HhiEk  iibmiBipHEd,)!)  iliii  riapirrkMbrni  wader  li 


.._.  Louii  tlie  thirteentl)  conceired  a  Jodi 
lusy  respecting  his  own  power,  becansck* 
lid  not  understand  thenaturcnf  it ;  andUh 
'.ivourites  were  unable  or  unwilling  ta  i^ 
tiiict  him.  But  his  usnrpatitn  of  extnv- 
linEiry  iMwer  tended  to  exalt  hii  mUMr 
.till  more  than  himself ;  and  in  letiinK  tti 
■.m^  alxn'e  the  laws,  be  sttU  set  the  cant 
Hdl  );lx»-e  the  king. 

"■' r  of  the  monarchsof  France  bid 

defined  by   any  written  Uw, 
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conceive  their  power  to  be  abnre  tlie 
s,  but  approved,  of  thoae  moderatitif 
xims  which  had  become,  by  decnc^ 
the  received  us.-igesof  the  state,  and  wnkbt 
while  they  seemed,  in  fome  measure,  a  eoK 
St  Ttui'Kmal  check  upon  the  abiolute  pcnccr 
of  the  crown,  formed  also  aeuard  agaM 
that  popular  licentiousncn,  wliich,  inapoR 
despotiiim,  appears  to  be  the  enly  rcKom 
left  to  the  p«^1e.  Rnt  France  has  hadfc* 
-nonarchs  like  Charles  V.  and  itill  fewer 
ike  Louis  IX.  Henry  IV.  seems  to  have 
found  and  observed  the  happy  medlvat.  He 
was  St  once  resolute  and  mild  ;  detemltMd 
iciii  affectionate;  jKilidcand  humane^  Tba 
Ki-inncss  of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigoor 
of  his  conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  lbs 
gentleness  of  hb  languuge.  He  fought  fir 
119  ptrrogatives  bravely,  and  defintdedihem 
igorously  ;  yet,  it  is  Said,  he  e\'eri 
voided  the  use  of  the  term.  He  al 
Liid  loughi  popularitVi  but  he  never  sacii- 
icedto  it  any  just  claim,  nor  evermadea 
concession  which  did  not  also  tend  to  guild 
the  real  prerogatives  of  thecrown.*  And 
it  seems  to  be  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince. 
that,  as  he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  in  hii 
^uncils,  nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  m 
hen  those  counsels  are  well  matured,  snd 
those  plans  well  digested,  he  cannot  be  tni 
decisive  in  thnr  execution. 

h  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actoal  nla 
of  nionarchs,  however  arbitrary,  that  nyal 
authority  was  raised  to  its  h^hest  jritch  ta 
France.  It  was  Kichelicu,  who,  under  a 
i-egcncy,  rapidly  established  such  a  system 
oi'lyrenny,  as  the  boldest  sCFverdgn  hod  id* 
dom  dared  to  attempt  He  improved  on  all 
the  anterior  corruptions ;  and,  as  a  livd^ 
French  author  savs,  tried  to  conceal  their 
lii.'ingcoiTuptions,Dy  erecting  them  inlopo- 
llticLil  maxims.  Muzarin,  with  inferior  abi- 
litv,  which  would  not  have  enabled  himta 
ij-iiT  the  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to 
.bccderate  the  movement  of  that  machine 
which  his  nredecesaor  had  set  a-goingwitll 
iuch  velocity ;  and  a  civil  war  was  the  ea*- 
atqucnce. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the 
kings,  the  laws,  nor  the  constitutim  of 
Fraitce,  can  be  strictly  applicabla  to  nfc 
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0f  abo^  we  five  At  a  time,  when  eniu- 
nradom  k  to  completely  established 
;  US ;  when  the  constitution,  powers, 
ivilegcsof  parliament  are  so  firmly 
L ;  the  limits  of  the  royal  premgativc 
ctJy  defined,  and  so  fully  undcnSond  ; 
e  mild,  nuxlenite,  and  equitable  spi- 
ke iUustrious  fiunily  in  which  it  is  ni- 
ls wichal  so  conspicuous,  that,  as 
tone  observes,  'topics  of  government, 
like  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
MHieriy  thought  too  sacred  to  be  di- 
to  any  but  the  initiated,  may  now, 
the  smallest  offence,  be  fiuly  and 
alelydiscusst'd.' 

is  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have 
nost  all  ihc  thrones  of  Christendom 
ig  to  their  foundiition  ;  we  have  wit- 
he British  constitution,  like  the  Hri- 
,  confirmed  aM  motcd  by  the  sha- 
that  tremendous  blabt,  which  has 
i  kingdoms  of  their  crowns,  levelled 
es  and  iiiclosuivs  of  law,  laid  waste 
earthly  blessings  of  mankind,  and 
I  in  desolation  a  large  ])art  of  the  ci- 
vorldL  When  we  have  beheld  abso- 
larchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
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But  whfle  the  conxnilsions  of  other  govern- 
ments, built  on  less  permanent  piinciples^ 
have  riveUcd  our  affection  to  our  own ;  and 
while  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
the  miseries  of  aiiairhy  most  naturally  lca«l 
us,  as  subjects,  to  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty 
of  obedience  :— with  equal  zeal  would  we 
wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on  princes,  that  they 
should  be  cautious  never  to  muUiplv  occa- 
sions for  exacting  that  obedience ;  that  they 
should  use  no  unnecessary   compulsion  by 
seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al- 
wa}-8  willing  to  pay  as  a  duty  :  and  what  it 
then  only  to  be  relied  upon,  when  it  is  spon* 
taneous  and  cordial. 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who 
have  mast  sedulously  contended  for  preroga- 
tive, have  been  among  the  feeblest  and  tne 
least  capable  of  exercising  it ;  and  that  those 
who  have  struggled  most  earnestly  for  un- 
just power,  have  seldom  enjoved  it  them- 
selves, but  have  made  it  over  to  mistresses 
and  iavourites.     'i'his  is  particularly  exem- 

Elified  in  two  of  our  weakest  and  most  un- 
annv  princes,  L'^ward  II.  and  Richard  II. 
— VVliether  it  was  that  this  very  imbecility 
madethem  more  coiitcntioiis  about  their  pr&> 


1  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  Icani   rogative,  and  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the 


re  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparal- 
iliticai  edifice,  built  with  such  fiiir 
ais^  on  principles  so  harmonious  and 
hat  one  part  affords  to  another  that 
vhich,  in  its  turn,  it  receives ;  while 
Is  stren^h,  as  well  as  stability  to  all  ? 
lender  is  Uie  security  of  unlimited 
et  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern 
ieclare  !  A  pnnce  who  goxcms  a 
lie,  enjoys  a  safety  which  no  despo- 
x-ign  ever  possessed.  The  latter 
^y ;  and  where  a  revolution  is  me- 
iie  change  of  a  single  person  is  soon 
But  were  a  sovereign's  power  is 
Lted  whh  the  powers  ol  parliament, 
rill  of  the  people  who  elect  parlia- 
e  kingly  state  »  fenced  in  witn,  arid 
d  by  tne  other  sLites.  He  relies 
uixm  an  army.  He  relies  on  his 
It,  and  on  his  people, — a  sui-e  re- 
hile  he  involves  his  interests  with 
This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty, 
strength  of  that  three-fitld  bond 
I  our  constitution  together.  Coun- 
ly  mislead,  favourites  may  betray, 
lies  may  desert,  and  na\'ie8  may 
sit  LAWS,  as  they  aiT  the  surest 
action,  so  ara  they  the  surest 
om  danger. 

light  the  view  of  this  well-founded 
odoce  the  remai-k  which  it  drew 
n  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who 
kporing  the  solid  constitutional  au- 
t  the  British  monarch,  with  the 
cioiia,  but  less  secure  fiibric  of  the 
1  of  the  kings  of  France—'  That  a 
ogAuid,  who  acted  accordmg  to  the 
I  the  greatest  of  all  monarchs  <* 

*  Ownrilb. 


demands  of  pailiament;  or  that  their  fe- 
vourites  stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the 
benefit  of  which  was  to  be  transfenx^d  to 
themselves.  I'he  character  of  Edward  1 1 1. 
(notwithstanding  his  fiiults)  was  consistently 
magnanimous.  He  was  not  moie  brave  than 
just  He  was  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  his 
crown  in  proportion  to  that  magnanimity, 
and  to  the  creation  and  execution  of  laws  in 
|)ropoition  to  that  justice ;  and  he  took  no 
irnjy)!  tant  steps  without  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment. The  wi-etched  reign  and  misei-able 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
energy  and  popuhirity  of  the  lust ;  of  whom 
Hume  observes,  'that  his  domestic  govern- 
ment was  even  more  admirable  than  his  fo- 
reign conquests ;'  and  of  whom  Selden  savs^ 
'  that  one  would  think  by  his  actions  that  he 
never  was  at  home,  andf  by  his  laws  that  he 
never  was  abroad.' 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his 
own  situation  and  that  of  his  minister.  The 
latter  is  but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a 
transient  authority ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will, 
or,  at  most,  for  lite.  He  himself  is  the  he- 
reditary and  permanent  possessor  of  the 
property.  The  former  may  be  more  tempt- 
ed to  aclopt  measures  which,  though  gainfol 
or  gratifymg  at  the  present,  will  be  probably 
productive  of  fotui-e  mischief  to  the  estate, 
but  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected 
to  take  a  longer  and  wider  view ;  and  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  his  posterity  no  less 
than  his  own,  to  reject  all  measures  which 
arc  likely  to  disparage  their  inheritance,  or 
injure  their  tenure.  He  will  trace  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  first  Charles  to  the  uiuipa- 
tion  of  the  Tudors ;  and  mark  but  too  nato- 
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ral  a  connexion  between  the  unprincipled 
domination  and  ])n)iu9C  mag;niticence  ut 
Louis  XiV.y  unci  tlie  nielancholy  fate  of  his 
£ir  better  and  more  amiable  huccessor.  He 
will  i"emenil)er  the  solid  answer  .jf  the  Spur- 
tan  king,  who  being  reproached  by  a  super- 
ficial observer  witu  having  left'ihe  leg.il 
power  in»j)aired  to  his  posterity,  replicvl, 
•  No  ;  f.T  lie  l)iid  lett  it  moi-e  secure,  tiiere- 
fvii-e  more  /lermarient.  *  A  large  and  just 
conc<:puon  of  inteiest,  therefore,  no  less  than 
ol' dvuy,  will  prompt  a  wise  pnnce  to  reject 
all  uica  uixs  whicn,  while  ihey  appear  to 
lldtter  the  luve  of  dominion,  naturally  inhe> 
rent  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  forth  the 
present  extensitin  of  his  j)(>wer,  yet  tend  oh- 
titinately  to  weaken  its  esseutiid'stiength,  to 
niake  liis  authority  the  olj^xt  ot  his  pt«-  pie's 
jealousy,  rather  than  •  of  iheir  affection;  to 
cause  It  10  rest  on  the  unceitain  basis  of  mi- 
litaiy  power,  rather  than  on  the  deep  and 
durable  toundations  of  the  coiistitutii^n. 

In  order  to  enable  h:m  the  better,  there- 
ibf«,  to  know  the  true  nature  and  linntsof 
his  authority,  he  will  endeavour  to  developc 
the  constitutional  foundations  on  which  it 
rests,    Soveixrigns,  wen  female  sovereigns, 
though  they  cannot  have  leisure  to  become 
fuUy  acquiunted  with  the  viist  mass  of  our 
laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  th.e  spirit  of 
them.     If  they  be  not  early  taught  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  our  laws  and  c^istitution, 
they  may  oe  liable,  irom  the  ilattei'crs  to 
"whom  they  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of  no- 
thing but  the  power  which  tliey  may  exeit, 
or  the  iiifluciice  which  they  may  exercise, 
without  having  their  attention  directed  to 
those  counteracting  priticiples,  w  Inch,  in  a 
limited  monai*chy  like  ours,  serve,  in  number- 
less ways,  to  balance  and  restrain  that  power. 
It  should  be  worked  int )  a  principle  in  the 
mind,  that  it  is  in  consiucnitii.n  of  the  duties 
which  the  laws  impo>)e  on  a  prince,  that 
those  laws  have  secured  to  him  cither  digni- 
ty or  prerogative  ;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the 
law,  that  protection  and  allegiance  arc  reci- 
procal.    vVith  the  imjiressivjn  of  the  power, 
the  splendor,  and  the  dignity  of  i-oyaity,  the 
ideas  of  trust,  duty,  and  respcnsibility,  sliould 
be  inseparably  inicrwovcn.     It  should  be  as- 
kdduously  inculcated,  that  the  laws  form 
tlie  very  basis  ol"  the  thixme  ;  the  root  imd 
^round-wi;ik  of  the  monarch's  pnlitical  ex- 
istence.    One  peculiar  rcasfn  v  hy  a  prince 
GUght  to  know  so  much  (f  ihe  laws  and  con- 
Btitution,  as  to  be  able  to  deterniiiie  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  aninlriiigement  of  them,  is, 
that  he  may  be  quick  sighted  to  the  slight- 
est approximation  of  miinstei-s  towards  any 
such  enci'aichments.    A  faither  ivason  is, 
that  by  stud)  ing  the  laws  and  consAitutitn  of 
the  country,  lie  may  becxjme  moi  e  iimily  at- 
tached to  them,  not  mcielv  by  national  in- 
fctinct,  and  fond  j^rejudicc,  l>ecau.-e  they  arc 
his  own,  but  fi*oin  judgment,  re<ison,  know- 
edge,  discrimination,  prefci-ence,  habit, obli- 
gation,— in  a  word,  l)ecausc  they  are  the  beal. 
But  as  tlus  superficial  skctcli  pn)pobes  not 


to  be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral 
tion,  these  remaiks  are  only  hazardedt 
Older  to. intimate  the  peculiar  turn  whi 
th.e  royal  education  ought  to  take.      Uu] 
sovereign  of  England  be,  in  such  a  varidyj 
of  respects,  supreme,  it  follows,  not  calf' ^ 
that  his  education  should  be  liberal,  lai^ ' 
ine  general,  but  that  it  should,  moreovcTi 
be  ihrected  to  a  knowledge  of  those  depirtp 
ments  in  which  he  will  be  called  to  pre^ide^ 

As  su])reme  magistrate  and  the  source  cf 
all  judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  law  of  natait 
anil  of  nations,  but  particularly  with  tlie  law 
of  England.  As  pi'ssessinj^  the  power  of  de- 
claring war,  and  contracting  alliances,  he 
should  be  thcnrnghly  conveisimt  with  those 
authors  who,  with  the  soundest  judgment, 
the  deepest  mond  views,  and  the  most  cc»^ 
rect  precisit>n,  ti-eat  of  the  great  principl?! 
of  political  justice ;  who  best  mitold  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  mischiefe  cf 
unjust  ambition.  He  should  be  competcnU 
ly  acquainted  with  the  present  slate  of  tbe 
(hfferent  govenmientsot  Europe,  with  which 
that  of  Great  Britain  may  have  any  poUtical 
relation  ;  and  he  should  be  led  to  exercise 
that  intuitive  discernment  of  character  and 
talents,  which  will  enable  hun  to  decide  Qo 
the  choice  of  ambassadors,  and  other  fi>- 
reign  ministei-s,  whom  it  is  his  prei-ogativc 
to  a])point. 

As  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from 
which  i)rocced  tides,  distinctions,  and  offi« 
ces,  he  should  be  early  accustomed  to  com- 
bine a  due  attention  to  chanicter,  with  the 
examination  of  claims,  and  the  appreciaticA 
of  services ;  in  order  that  the  honours  of  the 
subject  may  reflect  no  dishonour  on  the 
prince.  'I'hose  whose  distinguished  lot  it  it 
to  bestow  subordinate  tflFices  and  inferior 
dignities,  should  tvince,  by  the  judgment 
with  which  they  confer  them,  how  fit  they 
themselves  arc'  to  discharge  the  highest 

Jshe  supreme  head  of  the  church  ?  Hence 
ari«;es  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  histoiy  in  general,  as 
well  as  with  the  history  of  the  church  oi 
England  in  paiticular.  He  should  learn, 
ncjt  merely  from  habit  and  prescription,  but 
fn>m  an  attentive  comparison  of  our  national 
church  with  other  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
10  discern  both  tlie  distinguishing  charactei'S 
and  apprcpriate  advantiigcs  of  our  church 
establishment.  He  ought  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  its  interests  are  interwoven  with 
those  of  the  state,  so  far  as  to  be  insepara- 
ble fi-om  them.  He  should  learn,  that  fixmi 
the  su])rcmc  power,  Aviih  which  the  laws 
invt-st  him  over  the  church,  arises  a  most 
awful  res])onsil)ility,  especially  in  the  grand 
I)rerogative  of  bestowing  the  Iiigher  ecclesi- 
tical  appointments, — a  trust  which  involves 
consequences  far  too  extensive  for  human 
minds  to  calculate ;  and  which  a  sovereign, 
even  amid  all  the  dazzling  splendour  of 
i-oyalty,  while  he  prcserves  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  quickness  of  sensibility,  will 
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reflect  on  without  trepidation.    VVliile  dered  that  they  should  confine  thcmselvet. 


offers  numberless  instances  of  the 


to  the  i'Xplai);iti')ii  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 


wcf  this  power,  it  i-ecoiils  numberless  in  the  dmirlustiihc  Cijilik-aus. 


Ling  examples  of  its  pntper  api)licatii>n. 

Itvtn  presents  some,  in  w  hid)  ^ood  sense 

opei^ted  usefully  in  the  absence  of  all 


ltcunnc\cr  Uv  too  ssi;on,  for  the  roj'al 
pupil,  to  I  Kj;i  1 1  to  collect  Tuateriiils  for  reflec- 
tion, and  foractit>n.     Her  tutui-e  character 


principle.— VV lien  a  pixjttigate  tccksiaitic  will  much  depend  on  the  c(;ursc  of  reading, 

ftppUed  for  preferment  to   the   pivrfligatt  the  turn  of  lenii.-er,  the  hi.bit  of  thought 

mike  of  Orleans,  while  i-egent  ol  France,  now  acqiiiied,  and  the  sta!:d:trd  of  morals 

Urging  as  a  motive,  that  he  should  be  dis-  now  lixed.     The  acquisitinn  of  present  taste 

'  honoured  if  the  duke  did  not  make  him  a  will  fwrm  the  eleniei.ti»  of  her  subsequent 

i.  bishop— •  And  I,*  replied  the  regent,  •  shall  chanu.ter.     IK  r  j)!  eseiit  acqiiircmenis,  it  is 

:  be  dikhoQOured  if  1  do.*  tiue,  will  need  to  be  matured  bv  her  after- 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  importance  ofBtudyingjtndtnt  IFis- 

tory. 


experience  ;  but  experience  will  (iperatc  to 

cnipaiiitix  ely  little  p\n'i)ose,  where  only  a 

slender  Mock  hi.s  been  laid  in  for  it  to  work 

upon  ;  and  where  these  m.\tcnaiS  fi)r  form- 

,  ihg  the  character  have  n<;t  been  previously 

|j)iepared.     '1' hint's  must  be  known  before 

Those  pious  persons  do  not  seem  to  nn-  \\\cy  aix'  (U  ne.    '1  he  jjart  should  bo  studied 

derstand  the  true  interests  of  Christiai.ity,  j  before  it  is  acted,  it  we  expect  tohaveitact- 

%ho  forbid  the  study  of  pagan  literature,   cd  well. 

That  it  is  of  little  value,  comparaUvcly  with       Where  much  is  to  ]>e  learned,  time  must 

Christian  learning,  doe*  net  prove  it  to  be  be  economised ;  and  in  tlie  judicious  selec- 


in  the  scale  of  letters;  the  wisdom  and  piety  who  have  emplovcd  mjch  learning,  in  ela- 
of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contemjiorarits ,  boratinj^  points  which  add  little  to  the  practi- 
having  successfully  appUed  it  to  its  noblest  cal  wisclom  or  viitue  cf  mankind ',  aU  such 
office,  by  rtndennj;  it  subser\ient  to  the ,  as  are  rather  curious  than  uj-eful,  or  inge- 
purposes  of  KeveUiion»  in  muUipl)ing  the  nious  than  instinctive,  should  be  passed  over ; 
cviilencesy  and  illustrating  the  pruots.  llius  nor  need  she  bcatow  nuich  attention  on 
the  Christian  emperor,  when  he  desti-oyed  points,  which,  thouj^h  they  may  have  been 
the  heathen  tempiest  ODiisecrated  the  golden  accurately  discussed,  are  not  heriouslyim- 
,    _  .1-.  #.i.-^...i       1        \ portant.     Dry  critical  knowledge,  though 


vessels,  to  adoni  the  Christian  churches. 

In  this  enlightened  period,  Keligion,  our  |  it  may  be  correctly  just ;  and  mere  chronicles 
religion  at  least,  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of ;  of  events,  ihoui^h  tin  y  may  l)e  ►trictly  ti-uc. 


was  produced  as  a  serious  chaii^e  againsi  |  very  dmturhuncrofthintffirKUiblMieda  iuffi- 
saint  Jerome,  that  he  had  read  lloiwcr;  .citni  bnf)ij  to  set  t/wm  at  ii'ork  :  those  who, 
when  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbomie  penilentl)  like  this  excjuisite  histoiian,  unfold  the  in- 
cofiflssed,  among  his  other  sins,  that  the  ex-  tcmal  i)rinci]>les  of  action,  and  dissect  the 

Suisite  muse  of  Virgil  had  made  him  wcep;  hcaits  and  minds  of  their  ])ersonages,  who 
>r  the  woes  of  Dido ;  and  when  the  works  cleveU-p  complicated  circumstances,  furnish 
of  Tacitus  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  a  clue  to  trace  the  labvrinth  of  causes  and 


from  the  papal  chair,  because  the  author 


efiects,  antl  assijni  to  exery  incident  its  pro- 


per motive,  will  be  enunently  usefid.     Ihit, 
if  she  be  taught  to  discern  the  merits  of  wri- 

ciitic 


was  not  a  Roman  catholic.    It  is  also  curi- 
ous to  observe  a  papist  persecuting  the  me- 
mory of  a  pagan  on  tlie  ground  of  his  ro/zrr-  ters,  it  is  that  she  mav  become  not  a 
$tit»nl  Pope  Gregory  the  givat,  expelled  -in  books,  but  in  human  nature. 
Livy  from  every  Chiistian  library  on  this  j     History  is  the  glass  by  which  the  royal 
account!  ,    ,     ,      ,  mind  should  be  dressed.    If  it  be  delii:;htful 

'llie  most  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  for  a  private  individual,  to  enter  with  the 
the  empcmr  Juli:ui,  who  had  hhnstlf  been  histoiian  into  every  scene  which  he  de- 
bred  a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  wed  under-  cribes,  and  into  even-  event  which  he  i*e- 
stood  what  was  most  likely  to  hurt  its  cause.  Mates  ;  to  be  iiun;duc'ed  into  the  interior  of 
He  knew  the  use  which  the  Christians  werc  the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Athenean  areo- 


actualty  made  a  law  tointenlict  their  read-  and  who  is  himself  to  be  a  prime  actor  in 
ing  Homer  and  Demostlienes ;  prohibited  to  the  drama  !  Of  how  much  more  importance 
their  ichoob  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  or-  i  is  it  to  hhn,  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge 
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of  all  the  successive  governments  of  that 
woridy  in  a  principal  government  of  which 
he  is  one  day  to  take  the  lead.  To  possess 
himself  of  the  experience  of  arxient  states, 
of  the  wisdom  of  every  antecedent  age  !  'I'o 
leaiTi  modemtion  ft-onx  the  ambition  of  one, 
caution  fit)n)  the  I'ashness  of  another,  and 

grudence  perhaps  from  the  indisci-etion  of  ju:»iicc  ware  have  been  undertake 
oth  !  'l*o  apply  foregone  examples  to  his  what  ability  or  incapacity  they  ha 

own  use  ;  aaopting  what  is  excellent,  shun-  conducted;    with  wiiat  sagacity  o 

ing  what  is  erroneous,  imd  omitting  what  is    ■-'--•        -      -      • 

hrelevaiiv ! 
H(^ing  and  obsen^ation  are  the  two  grand 

sources  ot  improvement ;  but  they  lie  not 

equally  open  to  all.     From  the  latter,  the 

sex  and  habits  of  a  royal  fcnrale,  in  a  gfxxi 

measure,  exclude  her.     She  must  then,  in 

a  greater  degree,  depend  on  the  formation  ^ 

which  books  afford,  opened  and  illustrated  l)y  ;  ait  ot  govei-nnicut 

her  preceptor.  Though  her  personal  ob^er- !      Thei^^  is  a  splendour  in  heroic  ; 

vation  must  be  limited,  her  advantages  from  which  fires  the  imagination,  andforci 

historical  SQiirces  may  be  large  and  varKuis.  j  hold  on  the  passions.     Hence,  the 
If  histoiy  for  a  time,  especially  duringtiie  were  the  fii-st,  and,  in  the  nide  ages 

reign  of  the  prince  whose  actions  are  re-  —'*"  " '    *' —   -       "" 

-corded,  sometnnes  misrepi-esent  diameters, 

the  dead,  even  the  royal  de^id,  are  seldom 
flattered ;  unless,  which  indeed  too  frequent- 
ly happens,  the  writer  is  deficient  in  that 
just  ciMiccption  of  moral  excellence,  which 
teaches  to  distinguish  what  is  splendid  from 
what  is  solid.  But,  sooner  or  later,  history 
does  justice.    She  snatches  from  oblivion,  or 


The  examples  wliich  history  reo 
nish  faithhil  admonitions  to  succeed 
ces,  respecting  the  means  by  which 
are  erected  and  oxerturned.  They 
what  arts  pt  wisdom,  or  by  neglect 
aits,  little  states  become  great,  < 
states  fall  into  ruin  ;  with  what  cqui 


sightedness  treaties  have  been  forme 
national  faith  hath  been  inaie.tuined, 
feived.  How  coi»fcdcracies  have  bee; 
or  violated.  Histoiy,  v.  hich  is  the 
ment  of  other  men,  is  the  scliool  uf  ] 
i'hcy  are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  tin 
al  iKcupation  of  a  vac<u)t  hour,  but 
suit  it,  as  a  stoix'house  of  materials 


reproach,  the  fame  of  those  viituous  yien,  tory ;  of  snatching  the  deeds  of  illu 


quity,  the  only  historians,  i'hcy  se 
whatever  was  dazzling,  in  charac? 
shining  in  action  ;  exaggenitcd  Jieroh 
tics,  immortalized  patriotism,  and 
courage.  But,  instead  of  making  th 
nx;s  patterns  td  men,  they  lessened  tl: 
ly  of  their  example  by  elevating  tht 
g0(bi. 

Hence  however  arose  the  first  idea 


men  from  the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bi 
down  extravagant  powei-s,  and  pi-etei 
ral  iiaculties  within  the  limits  ot  hum 
tui*  aiKl  possibility;  and  reducing 
chai'ged  charactei-s  to  the  size  and  sh 
real  life ;  giving  propoition,  order  a 


rangcment  to  the  widest  scheme  of  i 
and  to  the  most  extended  duration  of 


CHAP.  VI. 
Law9 — £s^/il — Persia, 
But  however  the  fictions  of  poetry 


whom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with 
having  sacrificed  them  to  their'  unjust  jea- 
lousy, would  rolj  also  of  their  fair  renown. 
When  Arulenus  Rusticus  was  condemned 
by  Domitian,  for  having  written  with  its 
desen'ed  eulogium,  the  life  of  that  excellent  | 
citizen,  Thrasea  Foetus ;  when  Senecio  was 
put  to  death  by  the  same  emperor,  for  ha- 
ving rendered  the  like  noblejusticeto  Helvi- 
dius  Priscu»— when  the  historians  them- 
selves, like  the  patriots  whom  thcv  celebra- 
ted were  sentenced  to  death,  tdeir  books 
Also  being  condemned  to  the  flames ;  when 
Fannia,  tne  incomparable  wife  of  Hel\idisu, 

was  banished,  having  the  courage  to  carr}*  have  given  being  to  histoiy,  it  was  sa] 
into  exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  litical  institutions,  good  govenimcnt* 
cause  of  it ;  n  book  of  which  her  conjugal  wise  laws,  which  formed  both  its  solid 

giety  had  furnished  the  materials. — *  lii  the  and  its  valuable  sui)ei*structure.  Am 
re  which  consumed  these  books,'  says  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Aj^cola,  the  t)Tants 
Imagined  that  they  had  stifled  the  very  utter- 
ance of  the  Roman  people,  abolished  the 
lawful  power  of  the  senate,  and  forced  man- 
kind to  doubt  of  the  \ery  evidence  of  their 
senses.  Having  expelled  philosophy,  and 
exiled  science,  thev  flattered  themselves 
that  nothmg,  which  Sore  the  stamp  of  virtue, 
would  exist* — ^But  history  has  vindicated 
the  noble  sufferers.  Pcrtus  and  Helvidius 
will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  most  honour- 
able patriots ;  while  the  emperor,  who,  In 
destroying  their  lives  could  not  injure  their 
reputatkxi*  is  conngned  to  eternal  in&my. 


*  BcginiBf  of  TVMiWt*!  Ufe  or  AfriMta. 


from  the  labours  of  ancient  legislator 
establishment  of  states,  tlie  toundati 
govcniments,  and  the  progi-ess  of  civil 
ty,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real  j 
ness,  and  more  usefiil  instruction,  than 
all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded 
fabulous  a^s  of  antiquity. 

So  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which 
kind  have  uniformly  blended  with  the 
of  laws,  that  almost  all  civilized  n: 
have  affected  to  wrap  up  the  origin  of 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  devout  mystery,  a 
intimate  that  they  sprang  from  a  c 
source.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  : 
of  the  marvellous,  inherent  in  the  hi 
mind ;  partly  from  the  vanity  of  a  na^ 
foodnesi  in  each  country  for  losing 
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Bthe  tncUeat  paths  nf  frnpenetra- 
aty.  Ofthefivmer  of  those  tastes, 
nr,  like  Nuroa,  who  had  deep  views 
knew  how  much  the  peq)le  reve- 
Ateters  mybtetioiis,  would  nntu- 
il  himfclf.  And  hb  supposed  ciivine 
ictfino  was  frunded  m  his  consum- 
owledge  of  the  human  mind ;  a 
yt  whx:h  a  wise  prince  will  always 
ndacaxnit 

7we\'er  the  mystenoosncss  of  the 
aws  may  excite  the  reverence  of 
r,  it  is  tne  wise  only  who  will  duly 
:h»r  sanctity,  as  they  alone  can  ap- 
iieir  value.  Laws  are  providen- 
ened,  not  only  to  be  the  best  sub- 
lof  Keligion,  where  she  is  opera- 

0  be  in  some  soit  her  substitute,  in 
inces  where  her  own  dii^ect  opera- 
it  be  ineJBfectuaL  For,  even  where 
itiate  law  of  God  is  little  regarded, 
code  may  be  externally  efficient, 
mctkns  being  more  visible,  palpa- 
ble. And  human  laws  are  direct- 
9  reSkraun  the  outward  acts  of  those, 
arts  are  not  influenced  by  the  di- 
tcdom.  Laws,  therefore,  are  the 
ices  of  the  best  blessings  of  dvili- 

lliey  bind  bodety  together,  while 
iM;then  the  separate  interests  of 
KD  they  reciprocally  unite.  They 
nds  of  depredation  in  the  poor,  ancl 
Bon  in  the  rich :  protect  the  weak 
e  encroachments  of  the  powerful, 
their  sacr«:d  shelter  round  all  that 
domestic*  or  valuable  in  social  life. 
the  truest  guardians  of  the  dimity 
one,  and  the  only  rampart  of  the 
the  people. 

law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  re- 
[wliere  revelation  is  known)  all 
ws  ought  to  depend.  Tliat  a  rule  of 
net  should  be  prescribed  to  man, 
ite  in  which  he  lives,  is  made  ne- 
Y  nature,  as  well  as  sanctioned  by 
L  Were  man  an  insulated  being, 
f  nature,  and  of  ro'clation,  would 
r  him  ;  but,  for  aggregate  man, 
l^more  than  even  municipal  laws 
requisite.  Divided  as  human  be- 
into  separate  states,  and  societies, 

1  among  themselves,  but  discon- 
th  other  states^  each  requires  with 
>  the  other,  certain  geiiend  rules, 

law  of  natibns,  as  much  as  each 
b  respecting  itself,  those  distinct 
Jch  are  suited  to  their  own  parti- 
enciea.  On  the  whole,  then,  as  the 
use  of  weakness  and  fear  im])els 
;k  the  protection,  and  the  blessing 
(from  the  experience  of  that  pro- 
d  the  sense  of  that  blessing,  his 
ives  the  most  poweiiiil  argument 
icir  perpetuation ;  and  his  provi- 
dny  becomes  his  choice. 
^cu^  we  would  truly  estimate  the 
y^  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
lat  state  of  nature  in  wluch  there 


should  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strongest  ^ 
no  judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish 
wrong ;  to  reditiss  suffering,  or  to  rejjel  in- 
jury ;  to  protect  the  weak,  or  to  ccHitrol  the 
powerful. 

It,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  false,  and 
even  alisurd  I'eligKm,  several  ancient  states, 
that  of  Egypt  in  paiticular,  subsisted  in  so 
much  splendour*  for  so  lon^  a  period,  and 
afierwarils  sunk  into  such  ahjcci  depression, 
the  causes  of  both  are  obvious.  1  he  laws 
of  ancient  Egypt  were  pi-oveibial  lor  their 
wisdom.  It  nas  not  escaped  several  cliris- 
tian  histoiians  that  it  was  the  human  pmiser 
of  him  ytho  was  ordained  to  be  thelcgislu-' 
tor  of  God's  own  peo|)le,  that  he  was  akUled 
m  a//  the  leammg  of  t/ie  Ji^/itians,  And 
it  was  meant  to  conter  an  \\i^\  eulogium  on 
the  wisest  of  the  kiii^s  of  Isi  ael,  tliat  Ills  wis- 
dom eclipsed  that  ot  Egypt 

The  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  tlicse 
who  i-efused  to  siive  the  life  of  a  fcUow-crear 
tu:-e  if  atUu:ked,  when  it  was  in  their  power; 
The  justice  of  the  Egyptian  laws  was  so  in- 
flexible, that  the  kings  obliged  the  judges  to 
swear  that  they  would  never  depart  from  the 
principles  of  rectitude,  though  even  m  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  command.  Their  respect 
for  individual  vittue,  and  for  tliat  I'eputation 
which  follows  it,  was  so  high,  that  a  kind  of 
moral  inquisition  was  ap])ointed,  on  the 
death  of  every  citizen,  to  inquire  what  sort 
oi  life  he  had  lived,  that  his  memory  might 
be  accoiidingly  held  in  honour  or  detestation., 
From  the  venlict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
even  their  kings  themselves  were  not  ex- 
empted. 

The  whole  aim  and  end'  of  education 
among  them  was  to  inspire  a  veneration  for 
GOVKitKMENT  and  RKLiGiON.  They  had  a 
law  which  assigned  some  employ Uient  to 
every  individual  of  the  state.  And  though 
the  genius  of  our  free  constitution  would 
justly  reprobate  what  indeed  its  temperate 
and  judicious  restraints  render  unnecessary 
among  us,  that  clause  which  directed  that 
the  employment  diould  be  peq)etuated  in 
the  same  family,  yet,  perhaps,  the  severe 
moralist,  with  the  example  of  the  well-or- 
dered govenniient  of  Eg)  pt  before  his  eyes, 
I  miglit  i*easonably  doubt  w  hcther  a  law,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their 
places,  though  it  might  now  and  then  check 
the  career  of  a  lofty  ger.ius,  was  not  a  much 

*  It  ii  10  be  observed  that  ibii  splendour  alludes  (otht 
prosperity  arising  from  wise  poliiical  insiiiuiiuns  mere- 
ly; fur  il»e  pri\ate  momls  ol'  £s)pi  must  hare  borne 
some  proportion  to  her  corrupt  idolatry,  which  afker- 
wanls  btrcanif  of  the  most  ^gradiun^  and  prrposteruus 
kind.  Hrr  wisdcun,  we  must  thenrfore  infir.  was  ehieffy 
finU'ical  wisdom.  Her  morality  seems  to  have  been,  in  A 
good  m«a«ure.  culrivatcil  with  a  view  to  a|rf  niiMli*B  tb« 
state,  and  io  violation  of  many  natural  frtf lings*  as  wa» 
the  ease  in  Sparta.  £gypt  was  a  well  compacted  poliii- 
cal  society,  and  her  Tiitue  appears  to  have  been  the  tt- 
feet  of  political  diseiplinew  In  enumenainr  her  merits, 
fwr  oluefft  ii  to  proTC  the  grcM  inP«rtMMe  or  laws. 
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into  cuUtniiy,  uihI  biiiuulit  fuiul  diUuli 
m  their  go\L-nmieiit.'  It  wux  a  (k|)artut 
from  iuci)niititutiiNiiil|iniici|ili»;  it  wiutli 
Dc^ixt  and  c«nteni|>t  <if  thcuw   vciicrilil 
lawi  which  fiir  nxleen  efniuhd  liail  COiiMi 


tuteil  their  sl<iry  iind  their  h:k|i|>iiii;s!t.  'I'lic}' 
exchan^-d  the  tore  uf  thdr  wise  diiinuiitii' 
liMlUitiunK  Ibr  liu;  iLnibitWni  (if  uibthmig  iILs- 
tant  cuoiiti-ics.  Oiie  of  t)ii:ir  tiiotit  lii-unc 
■overeijftiii  (as  is  nnt  unu-oial)  was  tiic  iitetn;- 
mciit  of  their  miijunuticr^  ScKCbtrii  vm, 
permitted  1)/  Divine  Pnn-ideDce  tndimiiiitJi 
the  true  Klory  of  U'jvp'.  by  a  restless  ambi- 
tion to  extend  her  territury.  This  ii)>kiMliil 
prince  ahandoned  the  real  e;rBni)uur  of  gn- 
veniing  wisely  at  home  fiu-tlie  (nix  glory  «f 
fiirc^  conqueKts,  which  detuned  hiii)  iiiia- 
yeara  in  distant  climatca  At  a  remoti-  pe- 
liixl,  tlte  people,  weary  of  the  blcsaiigs  till:) 
had  *u  Iraig  enji^cd  under  a  sinijle  nimiarcli, 

— — ' d  tlie  royal  power,  by  dividing  it 

■■■'•"-"■'d  suvereicns. 

1  the  ancient  l'_ 

lastLi?  &me .'  'lite  cniiity  and 
tion  at  tlieir  laws.  It  waa  thcii-  siivci-ei);ii 
diylain  of  falwhnod  in  thdr  public  tiimsac- 
tions.  Their  consideriuK  fraud  as  tlie  most 
dej^rading  of  vices,  and  tliua  transrusing  the 
■piiit  of  their  laws  into  their  conduct.  It 
was  tltat  love  6(  justice  (modem  slatesnicn 
would  do  well Ui imitate  theej(aniple)whicli 
made  them  oblige  tlieniseivcs  to  commciiiJ 
the  vir-ues  of  their  enemies.  It  was  iHicli  an 
extraordinary  i-espect  for  cdiicittion,  lltat  no 
■arrow  waseverexpi'essedlbryDnng|jersuns 
who  died  tminstructed.  It  was  by  paying 
>uch  an  attention  to  the  childi-cn  of  the  sove- 
reign, th;tt,  at  the  age  of  f^rtecn,  they  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  ttiur  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.  Hy  one  they 
were  inntructed  in  the  principles  of  jusUce ; 
by  another  Ihcv  were  taught  to  subdue  M;n- 
■uality  i  by  a  tliinl  Uiey  were  inittatt^d  in  thc- 
art  01  Rovernnient ;  and  by  a  fourth  in  the 
duties  uf  reliijinn.  I'luto  has  given  a  lieauti- 
ful  sketch  of  this  occomplislied  and  sublune 
education. 

it  will  be  found  ttint  nearly  the  same  cao- 
tes  which  forwarded  tlie  ruin  of  Egvpt,  con- 
tributed to  destroy  Persia;  a  dereliction  cf 


nibered,  tliat  the  best  hu- 
man laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  im- 
.  pcrfijction  inseparably  bound  up  with  all  hu- 
man things.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of 
those  innovators  who,  instead  of  caitfulh 
improving  and  v^orwsly  executing  thobc 


perfectkin,  which,  it  it  ciiuld  any  whnc 
louiid  to  I'xist,  would  not  be  likely  l> 
fmiid  in  thepnjec'.sdf  men  whudttddl 
avail  thcniM'licsof  ancient  experieiKCl 

progressive  wisdiini.    I'liucydidei 

iitici.ui  of  unotlier  castj    tor  he 
[h.iteveninditTi.-i'eiitlaws,  vigilantly  i 
led,  uei-usnperiiir  to  the  best  tlial  «i 
pM^ierU'  uhiyvil.  'I'liiise  niidemiefii 

who  affOcl  to'bc  in  i-apiuivs  with  the . 

republics,  II  oiild  do  well  biimitHteihe  4d 
beratiim,  the  tilowness,  tlie  duubtwiihobiA 
tlicfiuiuler  rif  the  .\thcluan  lc)^j«liiiii^| 
tnidiicud  his  hiw&  Instead  of  tliokeMUil 
•ind  iiistatiliuieous  constitutions  we  have  w 
iK-sxed,  which,  diidaitiitigthe^ow  gmwtkV 
nuii-iil  biiths,  have  stalled  at  once,  U' 
giiiwn,  from  the  brain  of  the  pn^ecliir,  mk 
wciv  as  suddenly  «u|iei-!«iled  as  rapidly  ^in- 
duced ;  Solon  would  not  sufli^r  a  single  IW 
10  be  determined  on  and  accepted  iill  ibe 
first  charm  of  iioveltywuspast,  andthefiiC 
heat  of  eiithuMasni  hud  conled.  Whri 
would  die  same  capricious  theurisu  saya 
thiit  reverence  with  which  tl)e  E^vptian^ 
abrnt  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  exaiu]ie, 
custom,  Ikw,  prescription .'  i'ltb'iage  peo- 
ple comiidereil  every  political  noveltv  wtthi 
jealousy  equal  to  tlie  admiration  with  whii^ 
It  is  regai'ded  by  the  new  nchoci.  'I'M, 
pruuf,  ex|ierience,  was  the  slow  critnin 
Oy  which  Oiey  ventured  to  decide  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  any  iiistitiitiod.  Wlule,  to  the 
licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is  ignorance, 
eu!,ti>m  is  tyranny,  order  is  intolerance,  laws 
are  chuins.  But  the  end  has  corres|)aDded 
with  the  bceiniiing.  Thrir  'baneles?  fab- 
rics' have  fiJlen  tu  pic'Cx'S  before  tliey  wcra 
ircll  reared  ;  and  have  exposed  their  super- 
ficial, but  siilf-sufficicut  builders,  to  the  joK 
duiiaion  of  mankind. 


Whm 


CHAP.  VU. 
ft  contemplate  Greece,  and  e 


isstronglv,  1  iiad  almost  said,  ii 
ibly  excited,  !n  retlectiiig,  that  uich 
adiniumtivckput  concentr.iteil  within  itself 
whatever  is  ^reatand  eminent  in  almott 
a-ry  pwnt  (it  \-iew  ;  wk.tever  coi;fi«n  dift- 
auwii  on  the  humun  intellect ;  whatever 
calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  commii- 
cate  delight.  Athens  was  ttacpui-ewell- 
liead  uf  poetry  : 

r..t«>tli«rll.ui>I.ln.a.brr.liTi 
rlBLiB  llmr  gokl.u  umi  dnv  ligbL 

the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
■iTts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  pa- 
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{ oracle  of  taste,  and  the  standard  of 
SR,  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  :i 
d  distinctionr.  But  it  is  a  peslilcni 
f,  when  the  very  renown  aticiulinv* 
rilJi:int  iulviuitages  becomes  tlie  vcj- 
•carT}ing  into  other  countries  the  de- 
nisinhers  by  which  these  pi-e-enii- 
vantages  ai-e  accompanied,  'liiis 
fcssedly  the  case  of  Greece  with  rc- 

0  Ronie.  Rome  had  conquered 
by  her  arms ;  but  whenever  a  sub- 
countiy  contributes,  by  her  vices, 
vethc  stiite  which  conquered  her, 
3ly  revenges  hei-sel£ 
le  perilsof  this  contamination  do  not 
te  with  their  immediate  conscqiicn- 
lie  ill  effects  of  (ii-ccian  nianuci-s  did 
je  with  the  corruptions  which  Ihcy 
^red  at  Rime.     1  here  is  still  serious 

lest,  while  the  ardent  and  high  spi- 
oune  reader  contemplates  Gi-eece 
m^h  the  splendid  medium  of  her  he- 
i  her  artists,  lier  poets  and  her  ora- 
rhile  his  imagination  is  fired  with  the 
of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  tht- 

1  of  literatiire,  that  he  may  lose  si^ht 
disorders,  the  cormptions,  and  tlie 
,  by  which  Athens,  the  famous  seat 
ind  of  lettei's,  w as  tlisl  ionoui*ed.  May 
)c  tinctured  (allowinjg  for  change  of 
stances)  with  somethuig  of  that  spirit 
ixflsmed  Alexander,  when,  as  he  was 

the  Hydaspes^  he  enthusiastically 
icd,  *0  Athenians!  could  you  be- 
what  dangers  I  expose  myself,  for 
e  of  being  celebrated  by  you  ! ' 
f  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in 
y  nature  of  their  constitution ;  in  tlie 
)irit  of  that  turbulent  democracy 
Solon  could  not    restrain,  nor   the 

4  his  succcbsors  control.  The  givat 
:  of  their  legislation  felt  thedangei*s 
able  from  the  democratic  form  of  go- 
ut, when  he  dcxlared,  '  that  he  had 
m  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best 
:hey  were  able  to  bear. '  In  the  ver)- 
hment  of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed 
rust  of  this  species  of  government,'  by 
uards  and  ramparts  wliich  he  was  so 

05  in  providing  and  multiplying, 
ig  himself  to  be  incapaole  of  'setting 
ic  popular  power,  his  attention  was 
i  to  divest  it,  as  much  as  possible,  ot 
iiicfs,  by  the  entrenchments  that  he 
'JO  cast  anout  it.  His  sagacious  mind 
ited  the  ill  effects  of  that  republican 
ncss,  that  at  length  completely  over- 
the  state  which  it  had  so  often  me- 
ind  90  constantly  disti-acted. 
unsettled  government,  which  left  the 
pcq)etually  exiwsed  to  the  tyranny 
;w,  and  the  turoulence  of  the'manv, 
er  bound  together  by  any  principle 

by  any  bond  of  interest,  common 
hole  community,  except  when  the 
ianger,  for  a  time,  annihilated  the 
n  of  separate  intereatg.  The  re- 
f  lawB  was  ieeble ;  the  laws  them- 
L  4 


selves  wei*e  often  contradictory;  often  HI 
administered;  j)cpular  intrigues,  and  tu- 
multuous assemblies,  frequently  obstructing 
their  openition.  The  noblest  services  were 
not  seldom  rewarded  witli  imprisonment, 
exilo,  or  iissassination.  Under  every  change, 
confiscation  and  proscription  were  never  at  a 
stand  ;  and  the  only  way  of  effacing  the  im- 
pi'ession  of  any  revolution  which  had  produ- 
ced these  outrages,  was  to  promote  a  new 
one,  which  engendei-ed  in  its  turn,  fresh  out- 
rage's, and  improved  uikmi  the  antecedeiit 
disonlcrs. 

Hy  this  ii|j;ht  and  capricious  people,  acute 
in  their  feelings,  canned  away  by  every  sud- 
den gustof  j)assion,  as  mutable  m  their  opi- 
nions as  ur.just  in  their  decisions,  the  most  il- 
lustrious patriots  were  first  sacrificed,  and 
then  honoured  with  statues;  their  heroes 
wei-e  nuirdei*ed  as  traitors,  and  then  reve- 
renced as  gods.  This  wanton  abuse  of  au- 
thority, this  rash  injustice,  and  fruitless  rc- 
l)entance,  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence (>f  lodging  supreme  iK)wer  in  the 
liands  of  a  vain  and  variable  populace,  in- 
constant in  their  vtry  vices,  perjielually  vi- 
brating between  irretrievable  crimes  and  in- 
effectual regrets. 

That  powei-ful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so 
just  a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless, 
no  inconsidei-abje  cause  of  the  ])ublic  disor- 
ders. And  to  that  exquisite  talent,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  Athens, 
we  may  look  for  one  principal  source  of  her 
disorders : 

TImw  anrtrnt*,  whove  rf«i«tlfM  eloquence 
Wii-lil«l  ut  will  the  fitrrce  Diniocrac). 
Sbouk  iir  anciiai,  aiitl  fiiliniitM  o\er  Greece 
'1  u  Macedon  aud  Ariuxvi'xt-n*  tlirunc. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  influence 
this  talent  gave  to  Xhv  popular  U-adcis,  and 
what  a  poweiful  engine  their  dtinan-  j.',ucs 
possessed,  to  work  upon  the  passii  ns  <  if  the 
multftude,  who  com])osed  their  p'>])ular  as- 
semblies ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  character 
of  those  crowds,  on  whom  this  stiiring  elo- 
ouence  was  exercised,  and  remember  that 
tneir  opinion  decided  on  the  fate  rfthe  con:.- 
try  :  all  this  will  contril)ute  to  accou'.t  for 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  ihe  public 
commotions,  and  natui-ally  explains  why 
that  rhetorical  genius,  which  she.l  s<i  bright 
a  lustre  on  the  countiv,  wa«-,  from  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  frequently  the  instru- 
ment of  convulsing  it. 

While  the  higher  class,  in  many  of  the 
Greek  itpublics,  seemed  without  scniple  to 
^>ppress  their  inferiors,  the  populace  ot* 
Athens  commonly  exerted  the  same  hostile 
spirit  of  resentment  against  their  leaders. — 
Competition,  circumvention,  litigatitjn,  eve- 
rv  artifice  of  private  fhiud,  every  stratagem 
of  pcrs/)nal  injustice,  filled  up  the  short  in- 
tervals of  foreign  wars  and  public  contests. 
How  strikirigly  is  St.  Paul's  definition  of 
that  light  and  frivolous  propensity  of  the 
Athenians  which  led  them  to  pass  the  day 
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rtiljr  ■  to  hear  or  U-ll  suinc- iit-w  tliinj;,*  Wus- 
trawd  bj^  Plutuj ell's  ivlitlkm  of  the  illitci'tti' 
citizen,  whuvoteil  Aiioidfslothe  puiiitli- 
niciit  of  the  i)btiaci>ni  1     \\'hi.-n  this  grt^ii 


fiir  troiii  it,  that  lit  did  not  eit-iikn^iw  iiiin 
oiily  he  wiiS  quite  viearird  tint  with  hi'iii'Jii. 
him  every  where  ciillfd  Ihe  Just.  Ittadt 
thjt  spirit  (il'i'iivy  which  is  peculiiirly  aliv 
In  deinocrades,  to  huvu  ht-urU  this  cxccllLttt 
uenon  caiaiiiniat(.-U  would  liuvc  Ijceii  ii  i-c- 
fnisliing  novelty,  and  liavc  enabled  him,  t<i 
'Ull  anew  thing.' 

That  pusidoiiate  fondness  for  scenic  diver- 
Nons  which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  t-ii 
upply  part  ot  the  public  iniincy  tn  thcaup- 
puitolthe  thcatfL's,  aiiil  to  pay  fi>r  the  hu- 
missiin  of  tlie  jiupulace,  but  aim  mude  it  :i 
capital  ciiine  ttidivcitthiii  fund  to  any  otlier 
sei'vicL',  even  to  tltt:  si^i-vici:  of  the  state,  an 
sacred  vita  this  applicdtion  of  it  dccmid 
waxUiiolher  concurrent  c-iiisc  uf  die  pi-otli- 
i;acyof  public  uKninei-s.*  The  nliUM:s  i^ 
whKh  thu  univer^  invitation  lu  luxury  unit 
idlencttted;  theliccntinusncASofttialpuiV' 
ly  iluniocratic  iipirit,  which  made  the  luweu 
Masses  duiiii  us  n  rii^hi  to  purtaLe  in  the  db- 
vci-sioiis  of  the  highest;  the  peniiciiius  pm- 
ductiuns  of  somu  of  the  comic  [hm^s;  Ihe 
unbouudcd  liceiiu:  iiitiiHtuced  by  the  m;isk  ; 
Uie  voluptuousness  of  tlieir  music,  wluite 
extroordiuury  cflects  it  would  he  nniKasible 
tu  lielicve,  wvre  tliey  luit  confirmed  by  tlic 
general  voice  ni  xuliquity :  ail  thc!4.*  cni- 
(miiiiig  diciinistunces  iiiiluced  a  Ucpravu- 
tkNi  of  iniiritis  uf  which  less  enligiitened 
ciwilricadoiiut  often  jiresentiui  G.\ani|)h 
'i'lie  prof.iiie  :uid  impure  Aristophanes  wu 
ahiiobt  odiircd,  wliile  the  viitue  uf  Sncrat*. 
ivitonlvpruciireil  him  a  violent  deal li,  but 
the  [juct,  by  mukiiii;  the  philo^qilier  cuii' 
teniptil>le  tuthe  populace,  paved  tlie  way  to 
hb  unjust  sentence  by  the  judges.  Nay, 
pei1)a)>»  thedeliglit  which  Ihe  Atheniana 
tookiutheiii:piuusanduffensivelv  loose  wii 
tj  this  ilniiiiauc  jioeC  reiidei-ed  llicni  more 
deaf  bi  the  vtnce  of  tliat  virtue  which 
taiiglit  by  I'liitu  uiul  of  that  libi.-ity  in  which 
tiiey  had  uooc  Kloried,  and  wliirli  IJi 
thsiies  cmrtinued  to  thunder  in  their 

*  Pirldis  >""i  litii'S  riih  cihhij;U  iu  luppl 


I'licirRiRo  for  sensual  pleasatc  icndnrf 
them  a  ht  object  for  the  projects  of  Plubf^ 
und  a  I'eadypi'cytothc  attacks  of  AlexsndK 
In  lamentinj;,  however,  the  curruptinnrf 
the  tlie.tii'e  in  Athens,  justice  compels  i>ta 
acknowledge,  tlmt  hn*  immortal  tntfpcfaea, 
by  tlieircluiste  uiKt  manly  compotitiOM,  ttf- 
I  lish  a  nuble  exception.  In  no  coiuiCr)rh» 
:k'cejicy  and  purity,  and,  to  the  diigracctf 
Chiistian  countries,  let  it  be  added,  hin 
moi-ulity,  and  even  piety,  been  so  genert!^ 
pnnalei.t  in  any  theatrical  cwnpoatiaHa 


■I)  eoD^raialin  llivir  i 


nloft/e' 


of  these  wiblime 
mutists,  is  not  an  answer  provided  to  dut 
long  ai^jitated  question,  VVliether  Uie  sbie 
—  be  indeed  ni^de  a  school  of  morals^  ^* 
^  atioii  liadevera  fairer  chance  fordco- 
aiun  than  was  here  a)fai-ded.  Ifitbeallm- 
edthat  tlierc  never  waa  a  more  proftlgstB 
city  than  Alliens ;  if  it  be  equally  indisput^ 
bletliat  ncvercDuntry  possessed  moreimex- 
cq)tiouabLc  dramadc  poets  than  l^bylut, 
SiiplMicles  and  Euripides ;  if  the  same  dIJF 
thus  at  once  produced  the  best  phy^ddsu 
and  the  woi-st  patients,  what  is  the  result  f 
Do  the  Athenian  annnls- record  that  any 
class  or  coaiditiun  of  citizens  were  actuaUy 
reformed  by  cunstaiitiy  frequenting,  wchaa 
ulniDSt  said,  by  constantly  Uving  in  tlie  thci- 

Plutarch,  who  severely  condemns  the 
.'VtiieiiiiuiK,  had  too  just  a'judgiuent  to  asf 
sui-c  either  the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or 
the  good  taste  nf  the  people  who  admind 
them,  llut  he  blames  them  fnr  that  exca- 
iivepamiunfur  diver^ons, '  wluch.'saysbe, 
'by  setting  up  anew  ebject  of  attachmcM, 
had  nearly  extinguished  public  virtue,  and 

ade  them  moiv  anxious  about  the  &te  d  s 
plav  than  about  the  fate  of  their  cmmtrj.'* 

buch  were  the  manners  which  histocian^    i 

"itors,  and  poets  have  consigned  to  imnMV-  | 
tal  fame  I  Such  were  the  people  for  whoiB 
our  highly  educated  youth  are  tauglit  to  fed 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  1  Such  are  the 
foiTusof  govemment  which  have  excited 
the  envy,  and  partly  furnished  the  model  to 
the  bloody  innnvatcirs  and  frantic  pt^lticiam 
of  cur  age!  MaiUytn  glory  in  the  dream  of 
lilierty,  iuid  to  be  in  fact  the  victim  of  chan- 
ging tyrants,  but  unchanging  tyranny.  This 
waa  the  covete<l  lot  of  ancient  Athens  ! — 
This  is  the  objectof  reverence,  eulogy,  and 
imitation  to  a  large  portion  of  modeiu  Ejn- 
ropc! 

Ill  reflecting  on  the  splendid  worksof  se- 
nilis and  of  ait  in  Athens,  as  op|>osed  to  uie 
vii.esnfher  govenunent,  and  the  licentious- 
nessof  her  morals, — will  it  bethought  an 
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compeotttioo  for  the  corruptions 
'  'we  granty  as  we  are  disposed  to 
I  fiillest  extent,  that  unparalleled 
ion  of  talents,  >vhich  delighted  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  If  wc  allow 
efegance  of  taste  spread  so  wide, 
nded  so  low,  that  every  individual 
enian  n)ob  miglit,  as  has  been  tri- 
y  asserted,*  be  a  just  critic  of  dr.i- 
npcfiition  ?  'iliat  the  ear  of  the 
was  so  nicely  tuned  and  so  refined 
'  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation, 
ttic  herb-woman  could  detect  the 
accent  of  a  learned  philosopher  ? 
a  sufficient  compensation,  exqui- 
e  allow  the  gratification  to  have 
:thc  spectator  might  ranc!;c  among 
I  of  Lysippus,  or  the  j)ictures  ot 
ir  the  cntic  enjoy  the  still  more  in- 
luxury  of  listening  to  an  omtion  of 
mea,  of  a  scene  of  Kuripides, — 
rulers  of  so  accomplished  a  jjcople 
general  dissolute,  tyrannical,  op- 
and  unjust ;  and  the' people  them- 
versally  sunk  into  ihe  most  dcgni- 
of  manners ;  immersed  in  the  last 
effeminacy^  debased  by  the  most 
sensualityi  fraud,  idleness,  avarice, 
nd  debauchery  ? 

and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and 
;s  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual 
:c  of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Arls- 
crates^  a  Phocion,  or  a  Xenophon  ; 
thinly  scattered  stai*s  sen'e  less  to 
Jie  Athenian  character,  hy  their 
istre,  or  even  bv  their  confluent  la.- 
lan  to  overwhelm  it  with  disgp*ace, 
rocious  injustice  with  which  these 
minaries  were  treated  by  their 
The  eulogium  of  the  citizen  is  the 
he  state. 

wc  obser\'e  that  Greece  first  be- 
rerfiil,  rich,  and  great,  through  the 
■  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her 
*,  and  that  this  very  greatness, 
3cl  riches,  have  a  natund  bias  to- 
miption  ;  that  while  they  happily 
oduceand  nourish  those  arts,  whicn 
ttt  measure  are  the  best  embellisli- 
a  nation  ;  yet  carried  to  excess, 
ipplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend  to 
ind  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  her 
id  private  vices,  and  by  her  very  re- 
in politeness,  and  her  devoteaness 
ts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own 
It  by  the  trmsplantation  of  those 
jmbered  wiUi  those  vici»8,  ultimate- 
Nited  to  ruin  Rome  also.  While 
this  retrospect,  we,  of  this  highly 
land,  may  receive  an  awful  ad  mo- 
re may  make  a  most  instructive 
on. of  our  own  situation  with  re- 
a  neighlvxinng  nation,-^a  nation 
xlcr  the  rapidly-shifting  form  of  ev- 
of  government  from  the  despotism 
te  monarchy  to  a  republican  anar- 

el«g»nt  paper  in  t^e  Adrmuin-r,  in  »liich 
B  tri««nphi  of  A  JtttHMnr  aturttd* 


chy,  to  which  the  royal  tyranny  was  com- 
parative freedom  ; — and  now  again,  in  the 
closing  scene  of  this  changeiul  drama,  totht5 
heavy  subjucation  of  militaiy  despotism,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  Uie  object  of  cnildish  ad- 
miration, (if  passionate  fondness,  andserx'ile 
imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  country ; 
to  pei-sons,  too,  whoso  rank  givifig  them  the 
gn.]atest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by  the 
assimilation  with  her  manners,  and  most  to 
lose  by  the  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  pix)vidcnce  and 
undcscned  mercies  of  God,  we  have  with- 
sttxxl  the  flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines, 
let  us,  taking  warning  from  tjic  resemblance 
above  pointed  out,  lio  longer  persist,  as  ni 
the  halcyon  days  of  pcjM:e,  servilely  to  ado{)t 
her  language,  habits,  niannei*s,  and  corrup- 
tions. X'or  now  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her  statues, 
not  the  fruits  of  her  own  genius — for  here 
the  comparison  with  Athens  fails — but  the 
plunder  of  her  usuqration,  and  the  spoils  cf 
her  injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our 
curioMty,and  new  attr.ictionstoour  admira- 
tion, are  ii»  danger  of  fatally  and  finally  ac- 
complishing the  resembliince.  May  th« 
omen  be  averted  ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  we 
may  derive  from  the  study  of  Cirecitm  histo- 
ry, there  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  in- 
culcated, moiv  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  little 
relished  by  many  of  our  more  refined  wits 
and  j)olit]ciHns,— we  niean  the  error  of  as- 
cribing to  arts  to  literature,  and  to  polite- 
jness,  that  power  ot  softening  and  correcting 
the  human  hcait,  which  is,  m  truth,  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  religion.  Really  to 
I  mend  the  hcaii,  and  puriiy  tlie  principle,  is 
a  deeper  work  than  tlic  most  finished  culti- 
vation of  the  toBtc  has  ever  been  able  to  ef- 
fect. The  polished  Athenians  were  among 
the  most  unjust  of  mankind  in  their  national 
acts,  and  the  most  cruv.d  towards  their  allies. 
They  remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency 
of  acting  in  a  boay,  to  lessen  each  man's  in- 
dividual consciousness  of  guilt  or  cruelty. 
This  polite  people,  in  their  polhical  capaci- 
ty, committed,  without  sciiiple,  actions  of 
almost*unparalleled  tjarbarity. 

Every  reflecting  class  of  British  and  espe- 
cially of  Christian  readei-s  will  not  fail  to 
peruse  the  annals  of  this  admired  republic 
I  with  sentiments  of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven 
ff)r  the  vast  huperiority  ot  our  own  national, 
'civil,  social,  moi-al,  and  religious  blessing}% 
And  they  may  enrich  the  catnlf>eue  with  that 
one  additional  advantage,  winch  Xent.phon 
thought  was  all  that  Athens  wanted,  and 
which  we  ])ossess —  JVr  are  an  la/and*  The 
sound  and  sober  politician  will  see  most 
strongly  illustrated,  in  the  evils  of  the  Athe- 
nian state  (though  dissimilar  in  some  re- 
spects from  modem  democracy)  the  bless- 
ings of  our  representative  government,  and 
of  our  deliverance  from  any  approximation 

•  Set  Montc4q«ti«u  F.tpnt  Art  Lw\,n«A.  u.  ^.  \. 
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towards  that  mob  j^ovcnimcnt,  to  which  uni- 
▼ersal  suftVajj^c  would  be  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary intriKluctioii. 
I'he  delicate  and  refined  female  of  our  fa- 


grcatncss  were  l^d  in  some  of  the  cxl)*aoi'di« 
nary  virtues  of  that  republic  The  personal 
fruvjality  of  her  citizens;  the  renmrkable 
simplicity  of  their  manners ;  the  habit  of 
vouivd  ountry  will  feel  peculiar  scns;itions,  ti'aiistening  from  thcniselves  to  the  slate  all 
of  thank  full  jcbs,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot !  pretensions  to  external  consequence  and 
with  the  degraded  state  of  women  in  tiie  po-  splendour;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  the 


litebt  ages  ot  Circece.  Condemned  to  igno- 
rance, labour,  and  obscurity ;  excluded  lit»m 
ratiun;d  inteixx)ui*se  ;  debarred  from  every 


stiiking  impaitiality  of  their  execution ;  that 
indexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  tliem, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic — so  little 


species  of  intellectual  improvement  or  inno- ;  was  the  doctrine  ot  cxjuaicncy  in  repute 
cent  enjjjyment ;  they  never  seem  to  have  ainong  tfunn — to  hiflict  penalties  on  tnoie 
been  the  «>bjects  of  respect  or  esteem  ;  in  the  citizens  who  even  conquered  by  deceit,  and 
conjugal  relation,  the  sen  ile  agent,  not  thi.'  not  by  valour ;  that  vigilant  attention  toprir 
cndearcd  c^mipanion.  Their  depressed  ^jtatej  va'c  morals  which  the  establishment  •of  a 
was,  in  some  measuix^  confinr.ed  by  illiberal .  censorship  secured,  and  that  zeal  for  liber- 
legal  iiistituti(ms ;  anil  their  native  genius  |ty,  which  was  ut  the  same  time  supported 
"Was  system. iiically  restrained  fnnn  rising:  by  her  pcli.ical  constitution. — l*hese  causn 


above  c-ne  degraded  level.  Such  was  the 
lot  of  the  virfufjua  part  ot  the  sex.  We  for- 
bear to  opjiosc  to  this  gloomy  jjicture  the 


were  the  true  origin  of  the  Roman  greatocsL 
This  was  the  pedestal  on  which  her  colossal 
power  was  erected ;  and  thriugh  she  remain- 


proiligate  renown  to  wh.cli  tbe  buJil  piutLn-  .cdiiiis>trehi>o4  the  world,  even  at  a  time  when 
sions  "<)f  d:;Ting  vire  eicvaied  me roc i j: iry  ,  I he^e  virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the  first 
beauty  ;  noi-  would  we  glance  at  the  iiiipuie  j  impulse  not  having  ceased  to  operate,  yet  a 
lopic'but  t-1  remind  oiir  amiable  country-  discerning  eye  might  even  then  perceive  her 
woni'.;),  that  immodesty  in  dress,  contempt  I  gn)\ving  internal  weid^ness,  and  might  ant]- 
of  the  soner  duties  ul  domestic  life,  a  bounil- '  cipate  her  hnal  dissolution, 
less ap|;eii:e  f'-r  j>!ea!-ure,  and  a  misapplied:  Republican  Rome,  however,  has  been 
devotion  to  die  arts,  were  among  the  steps  much  too  highly  panegyiised.  The  Romans 


mous,  Athenian  women  cause,  that  they  acquired  so  high  a  ix'uoun. 

_,•.,.  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that 

To  ti.a.  bad  eminence.  ^^^^.  ^^„J^^^  fundamental  principle  of  the  an- 

Every  description  ot  men,  who  know  how  cient  republics  (and  though  it  was  still  more 
to  estimate  public  good  or  private  happi-  strikingly  manifest  ui  the  Grecian,  it  was  in 
ness  will  joy  lully  acknowletlge  the  visible  ef- 
Kct  v/hicii  Chnstianity   luis  had  iiulepen- 
dently  of  its  influence  over  its  real  votaiies) 

hi  improvi:  g  and  elevating  the  general  stan- ;  constitution,  and  even  oppcx>ite  to  it.  In  tlie 
dard  of  mo/als,  so  as  coiLsideraoly  to  rectify  1  tormer  ihii /iiibUc  was  every  thing;  the 
and  raise  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  not  rights,  the  comforts,  the  ver\'  existence  of 
directly  actuated  by  its  princii)ie&     And,  iridivuluais,  \\  ere  as  nothing,  with  u»,  hap- 


no  small  degree  the  case  with  republican 
Rome)  was  diffci-ent  fi"om  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  principle  of  the  British 


lastly,  to  say  nothing  of  a  i)ure  church  csta- 
bhslinuMit,  so  diametrically  the  revei'se  of 
the  deplorably  blind  ajid  ignorant  rites  ot 
Athenian  woi-ship,* — who  can  contemplate, 
witlK.ut  OiankfuL  heait,  that  large  infusion 


pily  the  case  is  verj'  ditterent,  nay  even  ex- 
Jictly  the  reverse.  The  well-behig  of  the 
whole  community  is  pi-ovided  for,  by  efTec- 
tually  secuiing  the  rights  the  safety,  the 
C4>m torts  of  e\ery  intUvidual.     Among  the 


of  Christianity  into  <  ui  nationid  laws,  which  i  ancients,  thegiossest  acts  of  iniustice  agmnst 
has  set  them  so  infinitely  alK)\  e  all  c<jmj)  iri-  private  persons  were  continually  peqietnited 
fion  with  the  admired  ccides  of  Lycurgus  and  and  were  reganled  as  beneath  account,  wlien 
of  boh-n  .'  they  stoi^l  in  the  way  of  the  will,  the  inte- 

_  nsi,  tlie  Kjigraiidizement,  tiic  ul<'ry  c>f  tl.e 

*"~*  htitc.     In   our   hi;p;yier   cr ni.tiy,  'n't  the 

CHAP.  VllI,  ;  meanest  subj'.Lt  can  be  injmvd  in  his  ptr- 

jinmf^  'snnorhis  pi-s  LSsii^is.     Tlie  iitile  st^ck  of 

;  ?!ie  al'ti'^;;rl,  the  [)e;iCAi\;l  c«  11*..-^  «f  the  jwi- 
If  the  Romans  from  being  a  handful  v\  s-r.t,  is  secured  lo  hiin  bv  ijie  uiivei-sal  su- 
banditti,  i-cndeixd  themseU  ls  in  a  shr  rt  pc- 1  periiiUiul.iMCe,  u:i«l  t  le  ^t:-..-n:;  pr;  U.ciion  c  f 
ri()d  lords  of  the  univeise  ;— if  Uoipe,  Iionj  ■  iic  pubii-.-.  fc.ree.  IIk:  ilate  i-.  jiisth  consi- 
being  an  oitUnary  town  in  Italy,  I)ic;'.!ne  jeered  as  made  up  cf  an  a^i- rebate  (.V  paiti- 
foi-emost  in  genius  and  in  arms,  aiidatkn^lli  jcular  fauiiii^s ;  and  it  is  by  .-.ecnili.icUie  well- 
unri\  ailed  in  iin]j<'iial  ni  t'.;niri«:ei:ee  ;  h.t  it  peing  fif  each,  tliat  ail  are  pr<  ser\  e»i  in  pios- 
be  rcnK'mbered  ihat  the  tjui:ilaLion»  of  tliis  peiiiy.  \\c  c«.'u!d  ceiiglit  to  <;e^ca^t  l.i  ;'.ly 

Ion  this  tv  ■)ic  ;  uiv\  sniely  tli'.  c.  i, :.:!.]■'  .li^.n 
•  At'?  vftiie  Ai...ii.'i.cj.  >i:«.  icould  na  but  warm  the  ht.iitsj  if  uiiler.a 
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l^ntiltude  to  the  author  of  all 
n^a,  and  with  zealous  attachment 
ibtitutioDy  which  conveys  and  sc- 
lem  the  cnjojTnent  of  .such  unc- 
Lppiness  !  But  we  dare  not  cxpa- 
wKle  a  field.  LfCtus,  however,  re- 
decree  in  which  the  benevolent 
^hnstianity  is  transfused  into  our 
rstem.  As  it  was  the  glory  of  our 
» t^e  the  poor  under  her  mstruc- 
to  administer  her  consolations  to 
led,  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our  con- 
lat  she  considers  not  as  below  her 
teats  of  humble  but  honest  indus- 
peacefiil  dwellings,  and  quiet  em- 
i  of  the  lover  of  domestic  comfort. 
-This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
»rablc  to  virtue,  as  well  as  con- 
h  religion,  and  conducive  to  hap- 
L  checks  that  spirit  of  injustice  and 
n  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  con- 
ie  ancient  republics  towards  all 
ona.  It  tends  to  diffuse  a  general 
aoral  oblation,  a  continual  refcr- 
t&e  claims  of  others,  and  our  own 
2t  QbUgations ;  in  short,  a  continual 
:  to  tiie  real  rights  of  man ;  a  term 
lougfa  80  sliamefully  abused,  and 
1  into  a  watch-word  of  riot  and  re- 
st, truly  and  properly  understood, 
id  meaning  and  constant  applica- 

princes  especially,  these  rights 
er  be  kept  in  remembrance.  1  ney 
eed,  never  so  well  secured,  as  by 
Uent  injunction  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
!b  to  QthcTM  OM  vfc  wouid  /lave  them 

And  to  which  the  apostle's  brief, 
rehen^ve  directions,  iurm  an  ad- 
uffiimentary  ;  Honour  all  mm — 
T  brethrai-^Fcar  God — Honour 

return  to  the  Romans ;  their  very 
I,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  um- 
ipire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being 
Lai  to  tlie  morals,  than  to  the  great- 
e  state.  Even  their  vaunted  pub- 
jartly  ori^nated  in  the  neccsaties 
biation.  77hey  were  a  Uttle  state, 
k1  by  a  multitude  of  other  little 
d  they  had  no  safety  but  in  union. 


Italy,  they  proceeded  to  add  conquest  to  con- 
quest, making  in  the  pride  of  conscious  su- 
periority, wars  evidently  the  most  unjust. 
Vet  it  must  nut  be  denied,  tliat  the  occupa- 
tion which  progivssivc  a^nquests  found  for 
the  citizens,  conimuiuc;ited  a  peculiar  hardi- 
ness to  the  Roman  character,  and  served  to 
retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  and  fac- 
tion. That  public  spirit  which  might  be  jus- 
tified when  It  applied  itself  to  wars  of  self- 
defence,  became  by  degrees  little  better  than 
the  principle  of  a  band  of  robL^ers  on  a  CTcat 
scale ;  at  the  best,  of  honourable  robberb, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  spoU,  agree  fairly  to 
co-operate  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  divide  it 
equally  when  it  is  obtained. 

This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  foreign 
ambition  remaining,  and  so  lone  as  any  sense 
was  left  to  foi-eign  danger,  liven  in  the 
midst  of  unlawful  and  unrelenting  war,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  the 
ancient  viitues  were  still  assiduously  culti- 
vated ;  the  laws  were  stiU  had  in  reverence, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt  polytheism,  and  of 
many  luui  great  deftrcts  in  the  mc^riity  and 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  this  was  the  salt 
which,  for  a  time,  prcsened  her.  The 
firmness  of  chai-acter,  and  deep  political  sa- 
gacity of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne 
an  exact  proportion  to  each  other.  That 
foreseeinc  wisdom,  that  penetrating  policy, 
which  led  Montesciuicu  to  observe,  that  they 
conquered  tlie  world  by  maxima  SLCidfirincU 
files,  seem  in  reality,  to  have  insured  the 
success  of  their  conquests,  almost  more  than 
their  high  national  valour,  and  ^eir  bold 
spirit  of  enterprize. 

What  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged 
Rome  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
and  finally  blotted  her  out  from  among  the 
nations  ?  It  was  her  renouncing  those  ;wajr- 
ima  and  firincijilea.  It  was  her  departure 
frum  every  viituous  and  self-denying  habit 
It  was  the  gradual  i-elaxation  of  private 
morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of  luxury 
for  temperance,  and  of  a  mean  and  narrow 
selfishness  for  public  spirit  It  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient 


republic,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  princi- 
ty  first  roused  the  genius  of  war,  'pies  of  government,  even  wliile  the  fjrmsbf 
abits  of  experienced  and  success-  that  government  were  I'etained.  It  was  the 
r  kept  him  awake.  The  love  of  introduction  of  a  new  philosojiliy  more  fa- 
id  power,  in  latter  ages,  carried  on  vourable  to  sensuality  ;  it  was  the  importa- 
^nal  braveiy  had  begun ;  till,  in  i  tion,  by  her  Asiatic  proconsuls,  of  every  lux- 
idable  vicissitude  of  human  affairs, !  ury  which  could  pamper  that  sensmUity.   It 


riahed  beneath  the  weight  of  that 
lOry  which  she  had  been  so  long 

iws  and  constitution  were  natural- 
:ed  to  promote  their  public  spirit, 
oduce  their  union.  Having  suc- 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  small 
!rs,  and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune, 
>y  the  designation  of  Providence, 
ome  the  predominating  power  m 

Ji»  on  thm  •MtHnt  Repablici  of  luly. 


was,  m  shoit,  the  evils,  resulting  from  those 
two  passions  which  mojiopulized  their  souls, 
the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of  gold.-— 
'J'hese  passions  opei-ated  on  each  other,  as 
cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction;  and 
produced  that  rapid  corruption  which  Sal- 
lust  describes  with  so  much  spirit — J^lorca 
nuijorum  non  paulatim  ut  arifea,  sed  torrcn- 
tis  modo  precipitatL  Profligacy,  venality, 
peculation,  opprcsaon,  succeeded  to  that 
simplicity,  patriotism,  and  high-minded  dis- 
interestedness, on  which  this  nation  had  once 
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«5mach  valued  itself,  and  which  had  attract-!  away  that  reverence  for  the  gods,  wfaldl- 
^  the  admiration  of  the  world.  So  that !  alone  could  preser\'e  that  deep  sense  of  ih$ 
Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  scverit>' of  I  snnctity  of  oaths  for  which  Rome,  in  her 
manners,  and  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  "her  better  *lays,  had  been  so  distinguished.  She 


freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contntst  than 


had  originally  established  her  political  lyt- 


will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  coun-  tern  on  this  fear  of  the  Ciods  ;  and  the  poh 


tries.      '  pie  continued,  as  appears  from  Livy,  to|niD* 

This  depravation  docs  not  refer  to  solitarj' .  tise  the  duties  of  tncir  religion*  (such  n  It 
instances,  to  the  shamelessness  of  a  Verrcs,  ]  was)  more  scrupulously  than  any  other  tOf 
or  the  profligacy  of  a  Piso,  but  to  the  gene-  j  cicnt  nation.    The  most  amiable  of  the  Ho»    ] 
ral  practice  of  avowed  corruption  and  sys-i  man  patriots  attributes  the  antecedent  aie*    j 
tematic    venality.      By  the  just  judgment  cess  and  grandeur  of  his  countrvtotheiroon*    j 
of  Providence,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spoils .  viction,  'that  all  events  are  directed  hf  t  J 
brought  home  from  the  conquered  nations '  Divine  Power;!    Jind   Polybius,    speaksK  .i 
corrupted  the  conquerors  ;   and  at  length  merely  as  a  politician,  accuses  some,  m  \m    '■ 
compelled  Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly  age,  o't  rashness  and  absurdity,  for  endeip 
before  her  enemies,  and  to  bow  down  her  I  vouring  to  extirpate  the  fear  of  the  gods;  di^ 
head  under  the  m(»t  intolerable  domestic  daring,  that  what  others  held  to  be  an  ob- 
yoke,    Rome  had  no  more  the  spirit  to  make  jcct  of  disgrace,  he  believcil  to  be  the  verr 
any  faint  struggle  for  liberty  after  the  death .  thint^  by  which  the  republic  was  sust^neoL 
of  Cesar,  than  Greece  after  that  of  Alexan-  He  illustrates  his  position  by  adducing  the 
der,  though  to  each  the  occasion  seemed  to  conduct  of  the  two  jjreat  states,  one  of  wliicht 
present  itself     Neither  state   had   virtue  j  from  its  adoption  ot  the  doctrines  of  Epf— 


money,  though  they  give  ten  written 
ties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as  miny 
witnesses  they  are  unable  to  discharge 
the  ti-ust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity,— 
while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistra- 
cies and  embxssies,  disburse  the  greatest 
sums,  are  prevTiiled  on,  by  thrnn^e  obt^tt' 


enough  left  to  desene,  or  even  to  dcsii-e  to  I  rus  had  no  sense  of  religion  left,  and  conie- 
be  free.  The  wisdom  of  Cato  should,  in  the  |  quently  no  reverence  for  the  solemnities  of 
case  of  Rome,  have  discovered  this ;  and  it  i  an  oath,  which  the  other  retained  in  its  foB 
should  have  spared  him  the  fruitless  at- i  force.  •  If  among  the  Greeks,*  says  he,  •» 
tempt  to  restore  liberty  to  a  countn*  which  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who 
its  vK:es  had  enslaved,  and  hare  preserved  have  the  management  of  any  cf  the  pubKe 

him,  even  on  his  own  principles,  from  self- '*        *    ' 

destrucUon. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  political  seni- 
tude  of  Rome  mav  be  reckoned,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  the  institution  of  the  Pre- 
torian  bands,  who,  in  a   great   measure, 
governed  both  the  Romans  and  the  empe- 
rors.   These  Pretorian  bands  presented  the  >  tion  of  an  hath,  to  perform  their  Tluty  with 
chief  difliculty  in  the  way  of  good  emperors, !  inviolable  honesty/:^ 
some  of  whom  they  destroyed  for  attempt-      In  her  subsequent  total  dereliction  of  this 
ing  to  reform  them  ;  and  of  the  bad  empe- ,  integrity,  what  a  lesson  docs  Rome  held  out 
tors  they  were  the  electors.  |  to  w*,  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  influences 

In  peruang  the  Roman  history',  these,  and  of  a  purer  religion !  To  guanl,  especiallf, 
other  causes  of  the  decline  and  fill  of  the  j  against  the  fatal  efiixts  of  a  needless  multi- 
empire,  should  be  carefully  shown ;  the ;  plication  of  oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in 
tendency  of  private  \'iccs  to  produce  fac-  j  which  they  are  too  frequently  administered ! 
tions,  and  the  tendency  of  facuons  to  over-  The  citizens  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the 
throw  liberty ;  a  spirit  of  dissension,  and  a  |  younger  Cato,  had  no  resource  left  a«uiist 
rapkl  deterioration  of  morals,  being  in  all ;  this  pressing  evil,  because  it  was  in  vam  to 
states,  the  most  deadly,  and,  indeed,  the  in- :  inculcate  a  reverence  for  therr  eods,  and  to 
separable  symptoms  of  expirine  freedouL  ,  revive  the  influence  of  th^  reRgion.  Birt, 
The  no  less  baneful  influence  ot  arbitrarj- :  if  even  the  belief  of  fidse  gods  had  the  pow- 
power,  in  the  case  of  the  many  profligate '  er  of  conveying  political  and  moral  benefits, 
and  cruel  emperors  who  succeeded,  should  which  the  dark  s)'stem  of  atheism  annihila- 
be  clearly  pointed  out,  |  ted,  how  earnestly  should  we  en<leavaur  tn 

It  is  also  a  salutaiy  lesson  on  the  hunger  j  remove  and  diflfuse  the  ancient  defence  for 
of  conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to  the  true  religion,  by  teaching  systematically 
trace  the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  acces- '  and  seriously,  to  our  youth,  the  divine  pi«in- 
«on  of  territory,  losing  in  solidity  what  it  ciples  of  that  Christianity  which,  in  better 
gained  in  expansion ;  fiimishing  a  lasting ;  times,  was  the  honoiiralSle  practice  of  our 


example  to  future  empires,  who  trust  too 
much  for  the  stability  of  their  greatness  to 
the  deceitful  splendour  of  remote  acquisition, 
and  the  precarious  support  of  distant  colo- 
nial attachment. 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attri- 
buted, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress. 


forefathers,  and  which  can  alone   restore 

*  Nalla  anquam  rap«blic&  MUietior,  bm  boait  «• 
cmpIU  ditior  fuit. 

t  S««  MontacM  on  Um  Ritt  and  Fall  of  mcient  Rt- 

pabliM. 


and,  gradually  to  the  prevalence  of  the  epi-      j  Hamptmu  Poi}biat,  toI.  ii.  book  6.  on  tb»  nmV 
curean  philosophy,  and  to  its  effect  in  takmg ! 


leocie*  of  the  HooMa  giquuicut. 
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due  vcncratkm  for  the  solemnity  of 
;hs.* 

CHAP.  IX. 

haractm  of  hintonang,  who  ivrre conctrm- 
in  the  transactions  which  t/icy  record. 
Of  the  modem  writers  of  ancient  history', 
k\e  young  reader  \^iU  find  that  Rollinj  has, 

I  one  respect,  the  decided  superiority  ;  we 
Qcan  in  Ws  practice  of  nitermixing  useful 
eflectionson  events  and  characters.  Hut, 
ke  should  strongly  recommend  the  perusal 
f  such  portums  of  the  original  ancient  his- 
oriaiis,  as  a  judicious  preceptor  would 
eiccU  And,  in  reading  historians,  or  noli- 
icians  ancient  or  modem,  tlie  most  liktly 
vay  to  escape  theories  and  fables,  is  to  study 
:hosc  writers  who  were  themselves  actors 

II  the  scenes  which  tliey  record. 
Among  the  principal  of  these  is — ^Tiiucy- 

DlDKS,  whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  in- 
fbrniation,  wlmse  diligence  in  collecting  it, 
and  whose  judgment  and  fidelity  in  record- 
ing; it,  have  obtsiuned  for  him  the  gcncial 
Sim  rage  of  thf  best  judges ;  who  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  many  of  the  events  which 
he  records,  having  been  an   unfortunate, 
tliough  meritorious  commander  in  the  Pelo- 
poniicsian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  inconipd- 
rablc  bi:it(irian; — whose  chixMiolcgical  accu- 
racy is  derived  from  his  early  custom  of  pre- 
paring materials  as  the  events  aix)se ;  and 
whose  genius  confers  as  much  honour,  as  his 
unmerited  exile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  na- 
tive Athens.     In  pqiular  governments,  and 
in  none  perhaps  so  mucn  as  in  those  of 
Gi«ece,  the  ill  effects  or  mismanagement  at 
home  have  been  too  frequently  charged  on 
tiioee  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  armies 
abnud  ;   and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be 
made,  tliat  of  the  absent  is  always  the  most 
easy.      The  integrity   and   patriotism   of 
Thacydides,  however,  were  proof  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  republic    His  work 
was  as  impartial  as  if  Athens  had  been  just ; 
like  Clarendon,  he  devoted  the  period  of  his 
baxusluraent  to  the  composition  of  a  histor>', 
which  was  the  glory  of  the  country  that 
banished  him. — A  model  of  candour,  he 
wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a  pcc])le,  but  fur 


his  cncrgv,  spirit,  and  variety  must  interest 
all  readers  ot  taste,  statesmen  will  best  know 
his  value,  and  politicians  will  lock  up  to  him 
as  a  master. — Xkx(»phon,  the  Attic  bee, 
equally  admirable  in  whatever  point  of  view 
he  is  CDiisidered  ;  a  consummate  general, 
historian,  and  jjhilosf )pher ;  who  carried  on 
the  historic  series  of  the  (ireck  revolutions 
fnmi  the  period  at  which  Ihucvdides  dis- 
continued It;  like  him  was  cfriven  into 
bamshment  from  that  countrj',  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  an  ornament, — 


And  ^ith  hitesil'd  hours  enrich*dibe  world! 

I'he  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat 
more  honourable  and  niore  celebrated  than 
the  victories  of  other  leaders  ;  a  writer,  who 
is  consiilered  bv  the  first  Roman  critic,  as 
the  n\ost  exquisite  model  of  simplicity  and 
elegance  ;  and  who  in  almost  all  the  transac- 
tions which  he  relates,  matpia  fiarsfuit^-^ 
PoLvuius,  trained  to  be  a  statesman  in  the 
AcliBLMn  Iciijjuc,  and  a  warrior  at  the  con- 
quest, of  Cai  thiijre  ;  the  friend  of  Scipio,  and 
the  follower  of  iabius;  and  who  is  said  to 
l)e  more  experimeiitallv  acquainted  with  the 
wars  and  politics  of  which  he  treats,  than 
anv  other  CJreek.     lie  is  however,  more 
authentic  than  entertaining  ;  and  the  vota- 
ries of  certain  modern  historians,  who  ai-e 
satis-Red  with  an  epigram  instead  of  a  fact, 
who  like  tuins  of  wit  better  than  sound  poli- 
tical reflections,  and  J)refer  an  antithesis  to 
truth,  will  not  jui^ly  appreciate  the  merit  of 
l*ol\  bins,  whose  love  ot  authenticity  induced 
hin\  to  m.'Lke  s;:vend  voyages  to  the  places 
of  which  his  subjects  led  him  to  speak, 
C'JtsAU,  of  whom  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  say, 
whether  he  phinned  his  battles  with  more 
skill,  icui;lit  them  with  more  valour,  or  de- 
scribed tiiem  with  moi-e  al)iUty  ;  or  whether 
his  sword  or  pen  executed  his  purpose  with 
more  celerity  and  eflect ;  but,  who  will  be 
less  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  than 
to  the  statesman  and  soldier.     Hiscommen- 
taries,  indeed,  will  be  penised  with  less 
advantage  Ijy  the  hereditaiy  successor  of  the 
sovereign  of' a  settled  constitution,  than  by 
those  vvho  arc  sti-uggling  with  the  evils  of 
civil  conmiotion.     Joinvillk,  whose  life  of 
his  great  muster,  saint  Louis,  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid 


the  world;  not  for  tne  applause  of  his  age,  earnestness  of  one,  who  saw  with  intei'est 


but  the  instruction  of  posterity.    And  though 


Hodur  obcerret,  that  even  the  faliekt 
rcfifioBi  vera  aiud  with   lofne  truibt,  wliich  had 
*  vrrjr  aotoUe  eSecii.*    Spmkinf  of  ihr  dit»d  of  iK>r 
J*jr7  in  lite  uiciciit  RooiaDt,  he  adds,  *  It  wai  ih«ir  bun 
luatnily  to  attribute  to  givat  power  to  Talke  guda,  at 
diat  tbej  were  able  to  proiecme,  with  feaiTul  lukeiisor 
diviae  rcvcngr,  the  wilful  viobtioii  of  oaibt  and  execra' 
Wa  Uaapheinin,  effirrcd  by  deridert  of  nrligion  even 
vNo  thoae  fiUie  gods.  Yet  the  right  belier«  hich  tliey  bad, 
that  w  ptfjgiy  vcngeaiice  is  due,  was  not  without  gtKxl 
eflcci,  as  tauchiBg  the  eoone  of  their  lives  who  frar«d 
the  wilfai  vialatioo  of  ooths.*    Ecelesiastical  Polity. 

t  The  wiiiff  fiirbHunto  BuncKriDf  anthon. 


what  he  desscriljrs  with  fidelity  ;  having  been 
companion  to  tiie  king  in  tlie  expeditions 
which  he  records,  Philippe  de  Comines, 
who  possessed,  by  his  personal  concern  in 
public  alfairs,  all'the  avenues  to  the  political 
and  historical  knowledge  of  his  time,  aikl 
whose  memoirs  will  be  admired  while 
ixute  penetration,  sound  sense,  and  solid 
judgment  survive.  Davila,  who  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  that  great  master, 
Henry  the  fouith  of  France,  and  whose  his- 
tory of  the  civil  wars  of  that  country  ftip- 
nishes  a  variety  of  >aluable  matter;  who 
possesses  the  happy  talent  of  ^N\w^\xv\fcT«lX 
to  details,  which  "would  \>e  dry  \a  cflOckset 
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hands ;' who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the  i^irit,  and  honourable  confidence  of  piinlf 
reader,  ever>'  place  which  he  describes,  and  mcndship.     His  writings  give  the  oeairiK 


every  scene  in  which  he  was  en^iigetl ;  while 


liis  intimate  knowledge  of  busmcss,  and  of 
human  nature,  enables  him  to  unveil  with 
address,  the  mysteries  of  nej^otiation,  and 
the  suhtilties  ot  statesmen.  1  his  excellent 
work  is  disgraced  by  the  most  .disgusting 
panegyrics  on  tlie  execrable  Catharine  di 
Medici,  an  offence  against  truth  and  virtue, 
too  glaring  to  be  atoned  for  by  any  sense  of 
personal  obligation.     In  consequence  of  this 

Sartiality,  he  speaks  ofthe  massacre  of  saint 
artholomew,  as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
merely  common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on 
a  few  criminals ;  an  execution  being  the  cool 
term  by  which  he  describes  that  tremendous 
deed*    Guicciardin,  a  diplomatic  his- 
torian, a  lawyer,  and  a  patriot ;  whose  te- 
dious orations  atid  florid  style  cannot  destroy 
the  merit  of  this  great  work,  the  value  of 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  pietjr  and  probity 
of  his  own  mind.    Sully,  the  intrepid  war- 
rior, the  able  financier,  the  uncorruT)t  minis- 
ter, who  generally  regulated  the  deq)  de- 
signs of  the  Consummate  statesman,  by  the 
the  inflexible  rules  of  religion  and  justice  ; 
whose  memoirs  should  be  read  by  ministers, 
to  instruct  them  how  to  serve  kings ;  and  by 
kings,  to  teach  them  how  to  choose  minis- 
ters.   Cardinal  pE  Rktz,  who  delineates 
with  accuracy  and  spirit  the  principal  ac- 
tors in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  in  wnich  he 
himself  had  been  a  chief  agent ;  who  deve- 
lops the  dissimulation  of  courts,  with  the 
skilfiilness  of  an  adept  in  the  arts  which  he 
unfolds,  yet  affecting,  while  he  portrays  the 
artifices  of  others,  a  simplicity,  the  very  re- 
verse of  hb  real  character ;  while  his  levity 
in  writing  retains  so  much  of  the  licentious- 
ness, and  want  of  moi^  and  ]*cligious  princi- 
ple of  his  former  life,  that  he  cannot  be 
safely  recommended  to  those  whose  princi- 

?les  of  judgment  and  conduct  are  not  fixed. 
'et,  ^b  charactere  of  the  two  famous  cardi- 
nal prime  ministers  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage bv  those,  whose  business  leads  them 
to  such  studies.  The  reader  of  de  Retz 
will  find  fi:xM|uent  occasion  to  recognise  the 
homage  which  even  impiety  and  vice  pay 
to  religion  and  virtue,  while  the  abunciant 
comijjtions  of  popery  will  call  forth  from 
every  considerate  protestant,  devout  sensa- 
tions of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  for  having  de- 
livered us  from  the  tyranny  of  a  system,  so 
favourable  to  the  pixxluction  of  the  rankest 
abuses  in  the  church,  and  the  grossest  super- 
stition in  the  people.  Temple,  the  zealous 
negotiator  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  worthy, 
by  nis  spirit  and  candour,  to  be  the  associate 
of  De  Wit  in  that  great  baidness  which  was 
transacted  between  them,  with  the  liberal 


insight  into^the  period  and  events  of  whidh 


*  Who  can  help  reg^reltinf;  that  th«  luctre  of  one  of 
the  moit  elegant  workt  of  antiquity,  Quint;lian*i  Intii' 
tntion  uf  an  Orator,  ihould  be  in  a  timilar  manner  ur- 
inched  by  the  moit  preposterous  ptnegyries  on  tbe 
tkt  emperor  Domitian .' 


he  treats  ;  and'  his  easy,  though  careles 
style,  and  well-bred  manner,  would  corner 
almost  more  than  any  other,  under  the  de- 
scription of  what  may  be  citUed  the  gtniul, 
did  not  hb  vanity  a  little  break  the  chain. 
Nr)ne,  however,   except  hb  political  wih 
tin^,  arc  meant  to  be  recommended ;  bii 
religious  opinions  being  highly  exceptionable 
and  absurd.    Yet  it  b  but  justice  to  add»  thtf 
his  unambitious  temper,  hb  fondness  ftr 
private  life,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  soa 
his  taste  for  its  pleasures,  render  hb  charac- 
ter interesting  and  amiable.    The  manneti 
pauiting  Clarenook,  the  able  clianceDor, 
the  exemplaiy  minbter,  the  inflexible  par 
triot,  who  stemmed,  almost  angly,  the  tor* 
rent  of  vice,  corruption,  and  vcnalhy ;  and 
who  was  not  ashamed  of  bein^  re]i|;ious  iaa 
court  which  was  ashamed  of  nothmjg  ^e; 
whom  the  cabal  hated  for  hb  integrity,  and 
the  court  for  his  purity ;  a  statesman  who 
might  have  had  statues  erected  to  lum  ii 
any  other  period  but  in  that  in  which  Ik 
lived;  would  have  reformed   most  other 
governments  but  that  to  wjiich  hebeloQral, 
and  been  supported  by  almost  any  kJngbut 
him  whom  lie  had  the  misfortune  to  serve. 
Clarendon,  the  faithful  biognmher  of  hii 
own  life ;  the  majestic  and  dignified  historian 
of  the  grand  rebellion ;  whose  periods  some- 
times want  beauty,  but  never  sense,  thoiu;fa 
that  sense  b  often  wrapped  up  in  an  invcMOr 
tion  and  perplexity  which  a  little  obscure  it ; 
whose   style   b   weighty   and   agnificant, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  stateli- 
ness  of  its  march,  and  encumbered  withare- 
dundiuicy  of  words.    Torcy,  whose  me- 
moirs, though  they  may  be  thought  to  bcu 
rather  hard  on  tlie  famous  plenipotentiaries 
with   whom   he   negotiated,    tuid  on  Uia 
haughtiness  of  the  allies  who  eropdoyed 
them,  are  written  with  much  good  senses 
modesty,  and  temper.     They  present  a 
strikine  reverse  in  tne  fortune  m  Uie  hnpe- 
rious  disturber  of  Europe,  *&llen  from  nil 
high  estate.'    He  who  had  been  used  to  pvt 
his  ordei-s  fi'om  the  banks  of  the  Po^  the 
Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  b  seen  reduced  to 
supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  exchaxijg;e  the 
insolence  of  triumph  for  the  hope  ofexist- 
ence.    Two  Dutch  burgomasters,  haughtilv 
imposing  their  own  terms  on  a  monarcn 
who  had  before  filled  France  with  admira' 
tion,  and  Europe  with  alarm.    This  reverse 
must  impress  tne  mind  of  tlie  reader,  as  it 
does  that  of  the  writer,  with  an  affix:tiiu; 
sense  of  that  controlling  ProAndence,  whi^ 
thus  derides  the  madness  of  ambition,  and 
the  folly  of  worldly  wisdom ;  that  Frori- 
dence  which,  in  maintaining  its  cJiaracter  of 
being  the  abaser  of  the  proud,  produces,  Iqr 
means  at  first  sight  the  most  opposite,  the 
accomplbhment  of  its  own  purposes ;  and 
renders  the  unprincipled  lust  of  domimoB 
the  instnunent  of  its  own  humiliation.    The 
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dfoiUiea  of  a  ncgociator,  who  has  to  con- 
ckide  an  uiglonous  though  indispensable 
ottty,  are  feelingly  described,  as  well  as 
(he  too  natural,  tliough  hard  £sUe  of  a  miiiisr- 
tir,  who  is  dnvcn  to  such  an  unfortunate 
neasare  as  that  of  being  considered  as  the 
nrtninicBt  of  dishonour  to  liis  country.  His 
pbus  recognition  erf"  Ood,  as  the  supreme 
disposer  of  events,  is  worthv  of  great  pnuse. 
Ik  oopioua  and  fluent  Burnkt,  whose 
Wut^  out  interesting  hittory  of  his  own 
Ham^  mfionns  and  pleases ;  tliougn  the  loose 
ttilure  of  his  slovenly  narraticn  would  not 
nov  be  tolerated  in  a  newspi^r;  who  saw  a 
mt  deal,  and  wishes  to  have  it  thought  that 
Be  saw  every  thing ;  whose  egod&ni  we  for- 
give fbrthe  sake  CT  his  frankness,  and  whose 
mmteDeas,  finr  the  sake  of  his  accuracv  ; 
who,  if  ever  he  exceeds,  it  is  always  on  the 
ade  of  liberty  and  toleration ;  an  excess  safe 
enough  whoa  the  writer  is  soundly  loyal,  and 
inqoektianahly  pious ;  and  more  especially 
Bfe  when  the  reader  is  a  prince.  Lady 
Rl'ss£L,  worthy  of  being  the  daughter  of 
the  viituous  Soutliamptmi ;  too  Vitally  con- 
nected with  the  unhappy  politics  of  the 
times ;  whose  lihr  was  a  practical  Ulubtra- 
tK»  of  her  £uCh  in  the  divine  supixnt,  and  of 
submiasian  to  the  divine  will ;  and  whose* 
letten»  by  their  sound  and  sober  i>itty, 
strong  sense,  and  useftil  informatimi,  cclipiic 
alltho&e  of  her  learned  and  distinguihliod 
oorre^ondents. 


CHAP.  X. 

RfJUciwiM  on  Hmtiiry — ^nriatt  Historiam, 

Ir,  however, the  historian  be  a  com^iatriot, 

and  especially  if  he  be  a  coiHeni])orary, 

even  though  lie  was  no  actor  in  the  drama, 

k  is  diffiout  for  him  not  to  range  himself  luo 

unifcnnly  on  one  side  or  the  cAher.    The 

human  mind  has  a  strong  natural  bias  t;i 

adopt  exclusive  altachinent.'   Perh:)psniun 

may  be  definod  to  be  on  animaithat  adivhta 

»/larty.    Yet  we  are  inclined  to  bebeve 

tut  sn  lustonan,  though  he  may  be  pailial 

and  interested,  yet,  it  he  lie  keen-sif^htcd 

and  intdligent  as  to  the  &cts  of  whicli  he 

speaks,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness 

Uun  a  more  £tir  and  caiHlid,  but  wore  iii- 

fonncd  man  ;  because  wc  may  moiv  easily 


nf  information.  Of  two  evils,  therefoi-c,  we 
sliouid  prefer  a  prejudiced,  but  well  inforin- 
fd,  to  a  more  impaitial,  but  less  enlightened 

ftirrator.  • 

When  materials  arc  fresh,  they  .\re  more 
Gkdy  to  be  authentic ;  but,  uiihnluiiatcly, 
«km itis  more  easy  to  olibiin,  it  isnfun  iihs 
Sifc  tn  employ  them.  When  the  evci its  ;i  w 
mflre  Rmote,  tlu'ir  anthenticiiy  is  inuii 
(lifficok  to  ascertain  ;  Hnd,  when  they  ai r 
near,  the  passioiis  whUh  tluy  ixriii-  aiv 
nofxraptto  wan>  tlic  trutli.    Thus,  what 


might  be  gained  in  accumcy  by  nciracss  of 
position,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  partiality 
which  that  very  j  i«»siii«  -ii  iiuUiccs.  Tlic  tnie 
point  of  vision  is  attaimtl,  \\  hi-n  the  eye  and 
the  oliject  are  jilaccd  at  tluir  due  distance. 
The  reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
work,  in  a  moiv  iHiinipiussioiied  frame  than 
perhaps,  the  author  wi-ote,  will  best  collect 
the  characters,  fnmx  the  narrative,  if  fairly 
given. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 
characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  erfors ;  nor  should  the  bril- 
liant qualities  of  ilhistiious  men  be  suffered 
to  cast  a  veil  over  their  vires,  or  so  to  fas- 
cinate the  youuj^  reader,  as  to  excite  admi- 
ration of  their  ver)'  faults.  Kw-n  in  jx^nising 
nacred  hiftiory,  we  should  never  extenuate, 
nmch  less  justify,  the  en-oi-s  of  great  charac- 
teiii,  but  make  them,  at  once,  a  };n)und  for 
establishinv;;  the  du'Uine  of  general  corrup- 
tion, !uid  tor  fiuirkening  our  own  vigilance. 
The  weakness  «if  the  \v isist,  and  the  errors 
of  the  best,  while  they  slu-uld  l)c  regiirded 
with  cnndotir,  must  not  be  held  up  to  iniita- 
ti(Mi.  It  has  been  tvasnnably  comectured, 
that  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander, 
wlioNe  disijf/sition  was  natur.dlv  mci-ciful, 
wei-e  not  a  little  owing  to  one  <if  his  pircep- 
tors  having  been  early  arrustome(l  to  adl 
hiujself  I'hd'nix,  antl  his  pupil  Aehilles  ;  ami 
thus  to  have  habitually  t mined  him  to  an 
intiUition  c\en  of  tlie\i<eHo|'  this  fenx.ious 
hero. 

A  prlnrc  must  not  study  history  merely 
to  ste.iv  his  memory  with  amusing  narra- 
tives or  insulated  events,  but  with  a  view  to 
trace  the  dependence  of  one  event  up<Mi  an- 
other. A  common  n'ader  uill  be  s:itisfied 
with  knowing  the  expl<fiis  ot  Sipioor  Han- 
nibal, and  will  be  >iuf1ieientlv  entertained 
with  the  description  of  the  lirlies  or  beauty 
of  such  i-enowned  cities  as  Carlha^  «ir 
Rome  ;  but  a  prince  T  who  is  ulsoa  i><»litician) 
studies  history,  in  «>nler  to  observe  how  am- 
bition, oiK-nitnig  on  the  bresists  of  two  rival 
state's,  led  to  <»ne  war  af\er  another  l)etwecn 
these  two  states.  Hy  what  steps  the  ruin  of 
the  one,  and  the  iriumjih  of  the  other,  were 
hastenetl  or  delayed  ;  by  what  indications 
the  final  caUistn)phe  might  have  Ix'cn  ante- 
ce<lcntly  known,  or  by  what  measnres  it 
might  iiave  been  averted.  I  le  is  inieivsttnl 
not  men  ly  when  a  sin:r,l(r  e\ent  arises,  I  ^ 
by  the  whole  skill  of  the  j-^ame  ;  ami  he  is 
this  account,  anxious  to  possrss  many  i 
ferior  ciiTumstances,  serving  to  unite  «)nc 
event  with  another,  \\huh,1«»  the  i.i-dinary 
reader,  app.ear  iusij^iiricanl  aiid  dull,  AgJiin, 
in  the  cnsc*  of  I'ompy  and  Cn-xar,  the  irlUrt- 
ing])olitician  connects  the  iiiumphs  of  the 
latter  with  the  ])niiii(  :il  ninr.il  statetifltome. 
lie  bear^  in  m'.i.d  tlu"   luNuri-.tis  hahils  of 
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GaiiU  for  the  contention  which  he  already 
meditated  for  tlic  empire  of  theworld.  He 
will,  in  idea,  sec  that  worid  already  van- 
quished, when  he  considers  the  pi-ofvnind 
policy  of  this  conqueror,  who  on  being  ap- 
ixnnted  to  the  government  of  (iaul  on  bc.ih 
•ides  the  Alps  by  exciting  the  Gauls  to 
solicit  the  same  pnvilegcs  uith  the  Italians, 
opened  to  himself  this  aouble  advantage  ; — 
the  distui-lxince  which  this  woultl  occasion  in 
Rome,  would  hit  him  into  absolute  power ; 
while,  by  his  kindness  and  protection  to 
these  people,  he  gained  an  accession  oi 
strength  to  o\'erthrow  his  competitor,  l^c 
ordinary  reader  is  satisfied  with  the  battle  of 
Pharsaiiafor  the  entertainment  it  aiibrds,  and 
admires  the  splendour  of  the  triumphs,  Mrith- 
out  considering  these  things  as  links  that  con- 
nect the  events  which  are  past  with  those 
which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will, 
probably,  think  it  advisable  to  select  for  her 
perusal  some  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This 
author  teaches  two  things  excellently,  anti- 
quity and  human  nature.  He  would desene 
admiration,  were  it  only  for  that  magazine 
of  wisdom,  condensed  m  the  excellent  say- 
ings <tf  to  many  great  men,  which  he  lias  re- 
corded. Perhaps,  all  the  historians  togctlier 
have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of  the 
•age  axioms  and  bon  mots  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  his  parallels— if  that 
can  be  called  a  parallel  which  brings  together 
two  men  which  have  commonly  little  or  no 
resemblance,  even  the  upright  Plutarch  ex- 
liibits  something  too  mucli  of  the  partiality 
lately  noticed;  the  scale,  whenever  he 
weiglis  one  of  his  own  countrymen  against  a 
Roman,  almost  invarlubly  incliniiig  to  the 
Greek  side. 

It  may  also  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to 
her  a  few  select  ]K)rtions  of  Suetonius. 
Though  he  is  an  author  utterly  unfit  to  be  put 
into  youthful,  and  especially,  into  female 
hands,  yet  a  judicious  instructor  may  select 
passages  particularly  appropriated  to  a  royal 
pupil.  In  truth,  the  wntinv;s  of  the  ancient 
auUicrs  of  all  classes,  hi^orians,  satiiists, 
poets  and  even  moralists  are  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  whether  it  be  Suetonius  or 
Plutarch,  or  Juvenal,  or  even  the  compara- 
tively decorous  Vii*gil,  that  we  take  in  hand ; 
the  perusal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every- 
^^pnsiderate,  and  especially  to  every  female 
^Kader,  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to 
^Cliristianity,  independently  of  its  higher 
ends  tor  Having  so  raised  the  standai-d  of 
morals  and  of  manners  as  to  have  rendered 
almost  too  monstrous  for  belief,  and  too 
•hocking  for  relation,  in  our  days  the  fami- 
liar andf  uncensnred  incidents  of  ai.cient 
times*  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon 
force,  thou^^h  too  onen  with  offensive  gross- 
iiess  the  cnmes  of  the  emperors  with  their 
subsequent  miseries  and  punishments.  Ty- 
rants will  always  detest  history,  and,  of  all 
historians  they  Avill  detest  Suetonius 
An authcaUc  hi^-tcrian  cf  a  deceased  ty- 


rant must  noty  however,  be  confounded  «tt 
the  malevolent  declaimer  against  ro3ralty. 
But,  though  the  most  arbitrary  prince  can* 
not  prevent  his  own  posthunMXis  disgrwXi 
yet  an  honest  and  conscientious   histoiitt 
will  remember,  that,  while  he  is  detailing 
the  vkca  of  a  kine,  which  it  is  his  dutv  to 
enumerate,  it  is  rus  duty  also  carefully  to 
avoid  bringing  the  office  of  the  kuig  mto 
contempt    And,  while  he  is  exposing  the 
individual  crime ^  he  should  never  lose  vniJtL 
of  his  respect  for  the  authority  and  tiaiitm 
of  him  whose  actions  truth  compels  him  to 
record  in  their  real  characters.    The  om* 
trary  tniddious  practice  has  of  late  so  nnidi 
prev^led,  that  the  young  reader  diould  be 
put  on  his  guard  not  to  suffer  his  principki 
to  be  undermined  by  the  affectation  of  inaig- 
nant  virtue,  mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spu- 
rious liberty,  and  tactitious  morality.    It  ii 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Hume,  against  whose 
principles  we  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  bear 
our  most  decided  testimony,*  to  allow  that, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  English  historj*,  be 
carefolly  abstains  fi-om  the  vulgar  error  of 
always  :iscribing  the  public  calamity*,  wluch 
he  b  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injustice  of 
kings ;  but  often  attributes  it,  where  it  ii 
often  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  aad 
oppression  of  the  barons  or  the  turbulence 
and  insubordination  of  the  people.    If  be 
errs  it  is  on  the  contrary  side. 

But  let  those  licentious  anarchists  v]ho 
delight  to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish 
unqualified  libels  on  kings  aa  kings  cast 
their  eves  on  an  unintemi[)tcd  succession  of 
five  illustrious  Roman  emperors  who, 
though  not  exempt  from  faults  some  ojf 
them  from  vices,  chiefly  attributable  to 
paganism,  yet  exhibit  such  an  unbroken 
continuity  of  great  qualities  as  it  would, 
perhaps  be  d%cult  to  find  in  any  private 
tamily  for  five  successive  generations 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  queen 
Mary,t  towards  the  biographers  of  piinces 
was  exemplary.  When,  with  an  intention 
probably  to  sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  per- 
sons in  her  presence,  severely  condemned 
ceitain  historians  who  had  made  reflections 
dishonourable  to  the  memory  of  princes  ^c 
observed  that  if  the  princes  had  given  just 
ground  for  censure,  the  authoi-s  had  clone 
well  to  represent  them  fairlv ;  and  that  other 
sovereigns  must  expect  to  ()e  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to 
wisli,  that  all  such  princes  would  ixrad  Pro- 
copius  (an  author  too  much  addicted  to 
blacken  the  memory  cf  kings,)  'because,' 
she  observed,  *  however  he  might  have  ex- 
aggerated the  vices  He  described,  it  would 
be  a  salutary  lesson  to  foture  princes  that 
they  themselves  must  expect  the  bame  treat- 
ment, when  all  resti^int  was  takt-n  cff,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  tcrn'iiuiited  wiih 
their  lives/ 

*  In  cliap.  xi. 
t  In  ch«p.  rill. 
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ThebteVmg  of  Prussia,  who  united  lUc 
harvtn  c£  an  author  txi  that  of  a  wnriinr, 
ntnfuKitHer  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of 
ijkiiOR,  that  the  names  of  good  jinnccs 
WM  dinulil  be  rtcordtd  in  nistnr)' ;  and 
hitthoMnf  the  wicknl  •diould  be  buficred 
bpcnsh  with  their  crimes.*  Were  this 
praciin  to  be  uni%'ersal1y  adfipted,  might 
vcntpmume  to  question  whether  even 
tkiualTMUS  name  cf  frfdrrick-  the  great 
mU  be  at.  cen^n ,  as  it  is  at  present,  of  be- 


by  exhibiting  piiwions  M  well  m  actions ; 
and  wh:it  best  imlicatea  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, we  hnni;  si»[>citdi'd  en  the  event  of  hia 
narrative,  as  if  it  were  a  fiction,  of  which 
the  cntastrtipne  »  in  the  ijower  of  the  wri- 
ter, i-ath«rtl)an  a  real  hMory-,  with  whose 
tCTTOiiiatiiHi  we  are  alivi'.dv  acqwiinted.  He 
is  adniiitible  iioIlss  Ibr  hishunuinity  than  his 
Iiatiiulism  i  iukI  he  is  one  if  the  few  lijsto- 
riims,  whi>  huve  marked  tlic  bixisd  iinc  of 
disciiminatimi  Iwtwcen  ti-uc  kikI  fidse  elury, 
not  erecting  iHiiniK,  triumphs,  altd^'ictories, 
intoeMeiithiisiif  ivulj^reutncsik  Ho  teach- 
es potieiire  under  cunsurc,  inculcate!!  a  con- 
lenijit  of  vul^r  acclainutini,  and    of  all 

-  „  I>"iscwliirhiiiiintfjirlyKinicd.    Onevalu' 

originid  and  proliiunil  uhlesuiici'iorit)',  uliirh  Livv  jmiof sses  oter 


ndihe  OTw:le  of  politicians.  Highly  valu- 
■Ut  hr  hVf  deep  and  acute  rcflcctvir.s,  in 
*luch  neither  the  E"^'cniiirs  nor  goveiticd 
■rtipared  ;  he  is  an  originid  and  proliiunil 
lIuilieT,  and  is  adrnirablc  fi>r  the  pleiiituck- 
of  hit  im^es,  and  the  paucity  of  his  words. 
Himylc  B  ardent,  and  his  figures  are  bold. 
Vipur,  brevity,  and  point,  arc  its  character- 
'iBa.  He  throws  out  a  stronger  likeness  of 
iBagitiaus  Roman  in  three  words,  than  u 
diHiue  writer  would  give  in  as  many  piiges. 
InUs  annals  he  is  a  faithfiil,  occaMniallv, 
■idNd,  a  too  fahhlijl  narrator;  but  liu 
»  lixa,  a  the  nme  time,  an  honest  and 
ndignant  repnivrr  of  the  atrocinis  deeds 
wbch  be  record*.    In  a  m:in  pasuonateSy 


...  _  n  pasuo.- 

loring  liberty,  virtue^  and  his  cMiniry, 
psnn),  while  painting  the  ruin  of  each, 
AiBe  dark  and  sullen  ihailes  with  whicli  I  le 
nnetiines  nvctchargcs  the  picture.  Hiic! 
kedelineated  happier  times,  nis  tints  would 
ptvbahly  hare  been  of  a  lighter  cast.  If  he 
titr  deccivci^  hedoes  not,  nt  least,  ever  up- 
pnrtointend  it;  for  he  gives  rumours  □• 
nmam,  waA  his  fects  he  generally  ^iMunil; 
mthecrsicunmt  tentimony  of  thetinics  nf 
uhichhe  writes,  ii,  however  Tucitiisfi] I- 
Els  one  of  the  two  duties  which  he  hiniM-lt 
PRscnhci  to  historians,  that  of  writin);  with- 
iM^r,  he  does  not  unifornily  accomplish 
the  ether,  that  of  writing  without  hatred; 
Mkut,  neither  his  veracity  nor  his  c.indouv 
eKtmded  to  Ui  remarks  on  the  Jews  or 
CbriitianB. 

But,  with  all  his  ditnscness  Lii-y  is  the 
nker  who  assasta  in  forming  tlie'tFiste. — 
WillianhiswaTTnth,  there  is  H  beautiful  sn- 
brirty  in  his  narratinns ;  he  does  not  niagni- 
frthe  actim,  he  relates  it,  and  pours  liirth, 
nan  a  fall  urn,  a  copious  and  cnntuiucd 
stKain  uf  varied  elegance.  He  directs  the 
jadgnifn^  by  paisinij;  over  slight  tilings  b  a 
ili^  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
pnmhent  parts  of  his  subject,  tiiragli  he 
nss  been  accused  of  inme  nnpoititnt  omiti- 
i!niL    He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive. 


4.  Dy  Ik,  Uag  tj 

itakl^vbkUmaciHidun.  Tc  nintnil  bn  ■ 
irfntaia  ^tIh  kautlil  (torr  >f  hmw,  lili  I 
i' HMIMil,  aad  ofilw  (n*l  purioai  wlijcli  at 

•>.>ite.  nai.  K-pa-ian.  >iik  >Mih  ihii 
■kn'^-riib  lb*  aKvlnpMii  i>r(k«nn(iTiiri»<! 


Ills  cunijictititn,  is,  tlutt  In  'dvsci-il)inK  vice, 
:nid  vicious  cluiracters,  lie  sci-uimlnusly  con- 
trives to  excite  an  abhorrence  of  both ;  and 
Ilia  reliitions  ntTcr  leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  a  prnpcnsiiy  to  the  crime,  or  a  par- 
tiidity  for  the  criiTiiii:il  wiifim  he  has  been 
descnbinK.  A  difict,  in  this aculcneu of 
niordl  fci-ling,  liiis  1)een  highly  iicrnicioua  to 
the  youthful  rcEider ;  and  this  loo  cnmnicn 
admixture  of  impure  description,  even  when 
the  honest  desi)^  has  been  to  expose  vice, 
has  sensibly  tainted  the  wholesotneness  of 
histuijc  omipositioii. 

Iiu1e|)endently  uf  these  beautiful,  though 
aometinics  redundant  M)eeches,  which  Livy 
puts  into  tbc  mouths  of  bis  heroes,  his  elo- 
quent and  finislied  answers  to  ambaaxadoi's, 
lumish  a  species  of  rliL-tonc  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  a  royal  eduration. 

It  has  been  li'gi-ettc'd  !iv  some  of  the  cri- 
ics,  tkit  l.ivy,  iiRit enriching  lib  own  work 
ly  the  most  coi>iiHis  pl.igiiimn)*  frm.  )<!■ 
Sicat  prtcursnr,  l'oltbtus,eon'.ni 
■A  way  BO  frigid,  as  afniost  tn  amc 
sure.  Hi;docsniit,it  Is  true,  gnthelciigth 
of  Voltaire  in  his  treatment  nf  i^hakspcan-, 
*  ho  first  pillages  and  then  abuses  him.  'I'he 
Frenchman,  ttideed,  who  s|ioils  what  he 
'  als,  acts  upon  the  old  known  principle  of 
coimtry  liighwaymcu,  who  always  mui^ 
dcr  whei-e  they  rob, 

"  '■  be  tlxnight  that  wc  have  too  warmly 
mended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  hands  of  ci-cry  en- 
lightened jirecepior,  as  was  eminently  the 


ninicnds  him  in 


.'d  into  inhtnielion,  by  bnng 
cnntruNted  with  the  opposite  Christian  gra- 
ces, but  thcChri.'iti:uis}»tem  willbeadvan- 
tai;enusly  shown  to  be  alniost  equally  at  va- 
''<»nce,  with  many  piiguii  virtues,  as  with  all 

Ifthere  were  no  iilher  evidence  of  the  va- 
lue of  paean  historians,  the  prnt'oond  atten- 
tion wliicii  they  prove  the  ancients  to  hove 
paid  to  the  education  of  youth,  would  alone 
Jsiiffice  to  rive  them  considerable  weiijht  in 
/die  ^es  cf  every  judge  of  KMtiA 'nuAiuctMi. 
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Their  regard  to  youtliful  modesty,  tlie  in- 
culcation erf' obedience  and  reserve,  the  ex- 
ercises of  self-denial,  exacted  from  children 
of  the  highest  rank,  put  to  shame, — I  will 
not  say  Chnstians,  but  many  of  the  nominal 
professors  of  Christianity. — Levity,  idle- 
ness, disregard  of  the  laws,  contempt  of  es- 
tabluhed  systems  and  national  institutions, 
met  with  a  severer  reprobaUon  in  the  pagan 
youth,  than  is  always  found  among  those,  in 
our  day,  who  yet  do  not  openly  renounce  the 
character  of  Christians. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  take  our 
morals  from  so  miserably  defective  a  stan- 
dard as  iMigan  history  affords.  For  though 
philosophy  had  given  some  admu'able  rules 
fur  mauitaining  Uie  out-works  of  virtue, 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which  ever 
pi-etended  to  expel  vice  from  the  heart — 
The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want  the  best 
motives.  Some  of  the  overgrown  Roman 
virtues,  also,  though  tliey  would  have  been 
valuable  in  their  just  measure  and  degree, 
and  in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with 
other  virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess^  helped  to 

eroduce  those  evils  which  afterwards  ruined 
lome ;  wliile  a  perfect  system  of  monds, 
like  the  Clirisdan,  would  have  prevented 
those  evils.  Their  patriotism  was  oppression 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  'i'heir  virtue  was 
not  so  much  sullied  by  pride,  as  founded  in 
it ;  and  their  justice  was  tinctured  with  a 
savageness  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  justice  which  is  taught  by  Christianity. 

1  hese  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religion, 
TTiou  Bhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  vrith  ail 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  a%  thyself; — 
these  two  principles,  kept  in  due  exetxnse, 
would,  like  the  two  powei-s  which  govern  the 
natursd  world,  keep  the  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual world  in  order ;  would  restrain,  impel, 
unhe  and  govern  it. 

In  considering  the  andent  philosophy, 
hoiw  does  tJic  fine  gold  become  dim^  before 
the  sober  lustre  of  that  divine  iegisl^r, 
vhose  kingdom,  indeed,  was  not  of  this 
world,  but  who  has  taught  '  kings  of  the 
earth,  princes,  and  all  people,'  those  max- 
ims and  principles  which  cast  into  shade  all 
the  false  splendours  *  of  the  antique  world  I' 
Christianity  has  furnished  the  only  true 
practical  comment  on  that  gi-and  position  of 
the  adinii'able  author  of  the  sublime,  that 
nothing  »  great  the  contemfit  of  whkh  ut 
great.  For  how  can  triumphs,  honours, 
liches,  power,  conquest,  fame,  be  consider- 
ed as  ot  intrinsic  value  by  a  Christian,  the 
very  essence  of  whose  religion  consists  in  be- 
ing crucified  to  the  world ;  the  very  aim  and 
end  of  whose  religion  lies  in  a  superiority  to 
all  greatness  which  is  to  have  an  end  with 
this  life;  the  very  nature  and  genius  of 
whose  religion  tends  to  prove,  that  eternal 
life  is  the  only  adec^uate  measure  1.1"  the  hap- 
piness, and  immortal  glory  the  only  adequate 
object  of  the  ambition  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XI. 
English  History, — Mr,  Hume, 

But  the  royal  pupil  is  not  to  wander  aK 
ways  in  the  wide  iieid  of  universal 


I'he  extent  is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  tn- 
veiling  over  it  so  short,  that  after  bdng  «^ 
iciently  poss^aed  of  that  general  view  of 
mankind  which  the  history  of  the  world  ex- 
hibits, it  seems  reasonable  to  conccntrale 
her  studies,  and  to  direct  her  attentkm  to 
certain  g^t  leading  points,  and  eqsedally  t» 
those  objects  with  wnich  she  has  a  nDbm 
and  more  immediate  connexion.  ThehiitD* 
ry  of  modem  Europe  abounds  with  sudi  db» 
jects.  In  Robertson's  luminoas  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  society  m 
traced  with  just  arrangement  and  phSoio- 
phical  precision.  His  admirable  histories  of 
Charles  V.  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  aqM- 
rate  from  their  great  independent  meri^ 
will  be  read  with  singular  advantage  in  oofr- 
nection  with  the  cootemponry  rdent  of 
English  history.  In  the  writii^  ofSdOy 
and  Clarendoo,  may  be  seen  how,  for  a  long 
time,  the  pas^ons  of  kings  were  contradici- 
ed,  and  often  controlled  oy  the  wiadom  of 
their  ministers ;  sovereigns  who  were  nol  in- 
sensible to  praise,  nor  averse  fitxn  fUttciy* 
yet  submitting,  though  sometimes  wiU>  tt  ve- 
ry ill  ^[race,  to  receive  services  rather  tfMn 
adulation.  Ministers  who  consulted  Uie 
good  rather  than  the  humour  of  their  prin- 
ces ;  who  promoted  their  interests,  inftead 
of  ^tifying  their  vices,  and  who  preferred 
their  fome  to  their  fovour. 

Mr,  Hume, 
Hume  is  incomparably  the  most  infonfr> 
ing^  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the 
writers  of  English  history.  His  narrative  k 
fiiU,  well  arrang;ed,  and  beautifiitly  pernl- 
cuous.  Yet,  he  is  an  author  who  nmit  be 
read  wish  extreme  caution  on  a  political,  bil 
especially  on  a  religious  ^cooont  ThanA, 
on  occasions  where  he  may  be  tnuted,  be* 
cause  his  peculiar  principles  do  not  interfieie^ 
his  pohtical  reflections  are  usually  juet,  eonw- 
times  profound.  His  account  of  the  origiiv 
of  the  Gotluc  government  is  fiill  of  intereit 
and  inform^on.  He  marks,  with  exact 
precision,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  le»- 
dal  manners,  when  law  and  order  began  ti> 
prevail,  and  our  ooDsdtution  assumed  some- 
thing like  a  shape.  His  finely  painted  cfaa- 
ractcrs  of  Alfred  and  EUzabeth  should  be 
eujgraved  on  the  heart  of  every  aovereigiu 
His  political  prejudices  do  not  strikin^y  ap- 
pear, till  the  establishment  of  the  hoaae  cf 
Stewart,  nor  his  religious  antipathies  t3l 
about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  reformatkn 
under  Henry  V.  From  that  period  to  its 
full  establismnent,  he  is  perhaps  more  dm* 
gerous,  because  less  osten^ly  darhig  than 
some  other  infidel  historians.  It  is  a  serpent 
under  a  bed  of  roses.  He  does  not  0^  hb 
history  at  least)  so  much  ricticule  rdigion 
himself  as  invite  others  to  ri^cule  It  Tws 
is  in  ha  manner  a  sedateoeas  wldch  imposes} 
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iptkism,  a  dy  gravity  which  puts 
r  more  c^his  euard  than  the  vche- 

•  censure,  or  the  levity  of  wit ;  for 
ways  less  di^KJfied  to  suspect  a  man 
>  wise  to  appear  angry.  That  same 
vhich  makes  him  too  correct  to  m- 
irniues,  but  it  does  not  preserve  him 
ag  what  is  scarcely  less  disingenu- 
■vnplidtly  adopts  the  injurious  re- 
those  annalists  who  were  most  hos- 
:  reformed  feith ;  though  he  must 
wn  their  accounts  to  be  aggravated 
loured,  if  not  absolutely  invented. 
makes  others  responsible  for  the 
ngshe  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mis- 
hout  avowing  the  malignity.  When 
B  from  himsdf,  the  sneer  is  so  cool, 
so  sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet, 
eration  so  insidious,  th^  difference 
popish  bigotry,  and  protestant  hrm- 
wecn  the  fory  of  the  persecutor  and 
iitkn  of  the  martyr,  so  httle  mark- 
Uusdnctions  between  intolerent  fren- 
eroic  zeal  so  melted  into  each  other, 
gh  he  contrives  to  make  the  reader 
t  indij^natkn  at  the  tyrant,  he  never 
n  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the  suf- 

*  ascribes  such  a  slender  superiority 
ligious  system  above  another,  that 
g  reader  who  does  not  come  to  the 
yith  his  prindples  formed,  will  be 
r  of  thinking  that  the  reformation 
y  not  worth  contending  for. 

I  noUui^  is  the  skill  oi  this  accom- 
oplust  more  apparent  than  in  the 
ay  in  which  he  piques  his  readers 
ilormity  with  his  own  views  con- 
■ehg^n.  Human  pride,  he  knew, 
'  likes  to  range  itself  on  the  side  <^ 
He  therefore,  skilfully  works  on 
100,  by  treating  with  a  sort  of  con- 
ns superiority,  as  weak  and  credu- 
1^  all  whom  he  represents  as  being 
le  reB|nousdelu^on,  and  by  unifbrm- 
ald^^at  talents  and  piety  belong 
iteparties. 

c  sbamefiil  practice  of  confounding 
m  with  real  religion,  he  adds  the 
laus  habit  oi  accounting  for  the  best 
f  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to 
IT  motive ;  and  affects  to  confound 
ens  of  the  religious  and  the  corrupt, 
ly.  that  no  radical  difference  appears 
t  between  them. 

jorioiis  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
of  the  reformation  by  any  author, 
ante  soever  he  may  be  in  his  facts, 
M  not  see  a  divine  power  accompa- 
is  great  woik ;  by  any  author  who 
to  the  power,  or  rather  to  the  per- 
m  o£  nature,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
30,  what  was  in  reaUty  an  effect  of 
itnl  Erection ;  by  any  who  discerns 
but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
ranoe^  where  a  Christian  cUstinguish- 
1^  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  hu- 
po&ctioDt  the  operation  of  tine  Spirit 


Hume  has  a  fiaiscinating  manner  at  the 
close  of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a 
statesman,  of  drawing  up  his  character  so 
elaborately  as  to  attract  and  fix  the  whole 
attention  of  the  reader ;  and  he  does  it  in 
such  a  way,  tliat  while  he  engs^es  Oie  mind 
he  unsu^ectcdly  misleads  it  He  makes  a 
general  statement  of  the  vices  and  virtues^ 
the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person  whom 
he  paints,  leavingthe  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of  the 
vices  and  virtues,  of  the  §ood  and  bad  ac^ 
tions  thus  enumerated :  while  he  never  once 
leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  charac- 
ter by  the  onlv  sure  criterion,  the  ruim^ 
/irina/ile,  which  seemed  to  govern  it.  This 
is  the  too  prevailing  method  of  historians  ; 
they  make  morals  completely  indepoident 
of  religion,  by  thus  weighing  oualities,  and 
letting  the  preponderance  of  tne  scale  de- 
cide on  virtue,  as  it  were  by  erains  and  scru- 
ples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard  subversive 
of  that  which  Christianity  establishes.  Thia 
method  instead  of  marking  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions, blends  and  confounds  them,  by 


establishing  character  on  an  accidental  dif- 
ference, often  depending  on  drcumstance 
and  occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it  one 
eternal  rule  and  motive  of  action.  • 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  wri- 
ters &r  more  unexceptionable  than  Mr. 
Hume  often  fell,  that  ot  rarely  leadine  the 
mind  to  look  beyond  second  causes  ana  hu- 
man agents.  It  is  mortifying  to  refer  them 
to  the  example  of  n  pagan.  Livy  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim,  repeatedly,  the 
insufficiency  of  man  to  accomplish  great 
objects  without  divine  assistance.  He  was 
not  asliamcd  to  refer  events  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  providence ;  and^  when  he 
speaks  crif  notorious  criminals,  he  is  not  con- 
tented with  describing  them  as  transgress- 
ing against  the  state,  but  represents  them  as 
also  offending  against  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper  ag£un  to  notice  the  de- 
fects of  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of 
pro\idential  interference  ;  a  defect  arismg 
from  their  never  clearly  mcluding  a  fiiturc 
state  in  their  account.  They  seem  to  have 
conceived  themselves  as  fairly  entitled  by 
their  good  conduct  to  the  divine  £avour, 
which  fevour  they  usually  limited  topresent 
prosperity.  Whereas  all  notions  of  divine 
justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  errone^ 
ous,  in  which  a  foture  retribution  is  not  un* 
unambiguously  and  constantly  included^ 


*  If  theie  reinarki  mkj  be  thought  too  tevne  hjr  i 
readenfor  that  degree  offfeepticiim  which  appears  in 
Mr.  Huror^t  hitttry  wmj  I  not  be  allowed  to  obieire  that 
be  wattbown  bii  principlei  to  folly,  in  some  of  his  other 
works,  that  we  are  entitled,  on  the  grcyund  of  thei» 
works,  to  read  with  snspieion  ertxj  thing  be  sap  which 
borders  on  religion  .^ A  eireoinstanee  apt  to  be  fbigoc- 
ten  by  many  who  read  snly  his  history. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Imfiortant  seraa  of  English  hintory. 

As  the  annals  of  cur  own  country  iumish 
tsi  object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be 
led  to  dwell  with  particular  intt'i*cst,  it  may 
be  nccessar>'  to  call  the  attention  to  certain 
important  [)cri(xls  of  our  histon'  and  consti- 
tution, from  each  of  which  we  begin  to  rec- 
kon a  new  sera ;  because,  from  that  epoch, 
acme  new  system  of  causes  and  effects  be- 
gins to  take' place  ! 

It  will  be  pi-oper,  however,  to  tnice  the 
shades  of  alteration  which  intencne  between 
these  eras ;  for  though  the  national  changes 
appear  to  be  brought  alxnit  by  some  one 
sreat  event,  yet,  the  event  itself  will  be 
round  to  have  been  slowly  working  its  way 
by  causes  trivial  in  their  appeanmce,  and 
rradual  in  their  progress.  For  the  minds  of 
the  people  must  oe  previously  ripened  for  a 
change,  before  any  material  alteration  Ls 
produced. — It  was  not  the  injury  that  Lu- 
cretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Romans  ;  the  previous  miscon- 
duct of  the  Tarquinshad  excited  in  the  peo- 
ple the  spiiit  ot  that  revolution.  A  mo- 
mentary mdigiiation  brought  a  series  ol 
discontents  to  a  crisis,  and  one  public  crime 
was  seized  on  as  the  pretence  hir  revenging 
a  long  course  of  oppression.  The  arrival, 
however,  of  these  slowly  produced  aeras 
makes  a  sudden  and  stiiking  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  country,  and  ftM-ms  a 
kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between 
the  manners  which  precede  and  those  which 
fi^ow  it. 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  poli- 
tics) ought  in  genend  to  i)rcfer  contempora- 
ry historians,  and  even  ordinaiy  annalists,  to 
the  compilers  of  historj'  who  come  after 
them.  He  should  have  recourse  to  the  docu- 
ments from  which  authors  derive  their  his- 
tory, rather  than  sit  down  satisfied  with  the 
history  so  derived.  Life,  however,  is  too 
short  to  allow,  in  all  cases,  of  this  laborious 
process.  Attention,  therefore,  to  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  contemixn-ary  annalists,  and 
to  the  onginal  reconls  ccvnsisting  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  to  periods 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into 
these  the  attentive  politician  will  dive  for 
himself*  and  he  will  of^en  l)c  abundantly  re- 

Eaid.  The  periods,  for  example,  of  the  un- 
appv  contests  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Cnarles,  ctf  the  restoration,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  revolution,  are  the  tumiiig 
paints  of  our  political  constitution.  A  ])rince, 
by  examining  these  original  documents,  and 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  points  then 
at  issue,  would  be  sure  to  understand  what 
are  hb  own  rights  as  a  sovereign. 

It  is  not  by  single,  but  by  concun-ent  tes- 
timony, that  the  truth  of  histor}-  is  establish- 
ed. And  it  is  by  a  careful  perusal  of  differ- 
ent authors  who  treat  of  the  same  i>eriod, 
that  a  series  of  historic  truth  will  be  extract- 
ed.   Whore  they  agree,  we  may  trust  that 


they  are  nght ;  where  thc}[  differ  we  fMdft 
elicit  truth  from  the  collision.  Thus  die 
royal  pupil,  when  engaged  in  thepenaalof 
Clarendon,  should  also  study  some  of  the  bol 
writers,  who  arc  favourable  to  the  pufiir 
mentiuy  cause.  A  careful  peiiisal  of  Lad- 
low  and  Whitlock;  a  general  survey  rf 
Rush  worth,  or  (xxasional  reference  to  tint 
author  and  to  Thurloe ;  and  a  cursoir  it- 
view  of  their  own  lives  and  timn  by  Land 
and  Baxter,  will  thi-ow  great  light  on  mnif 
of  the  tnmsactions  of  the  cventml  period  ol 
the  first  Charles.  They  will  show  how  cSk- 
ferent  the  same  actions  appear  to  diffintflt 
men,  equal  in  understanding  and  intenlti; 
1  hey  will  inforce  mutual  candour  and  nm- 
tual  forl)earance,  repi'essing  the  wholctde 
concUisions  of  party  violence,  andteachinga 
prince  to  be  on  his'euard  against  the  intem- 
perate counsels  of  his  interested  or  heated 
advisers.  They  will  instruct  a  monaich  in 
the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  wMch 
his  actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  lui 
people.  They  will  teach  him  to  attend  care- 
fully to  the  f^)inions  and  feelings,  and  even 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  and  in  obedn 
ence  to  a  pi'ecqjt  enjoined  by  divine  authfr- 
ritv  for  private  life,  and  still  more  important 
to  be  ol)served  in  public, — '  to  provide  thiqgi 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.*^ 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  con- 
temporary historians  furnish  facb^  they  who 
live  in  the  succeeding  age  have  the  adoition- 
al  advantages  first,  of  a  chance  of  greater 
impartialitv  ;  secondly,  of  a  comparison  with 
corresponciing  events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having 
the  tendencies  of  the  events  related,  appre- 
ciated by  the  evidence  of  their  actual  emrdi^ 
How  impertect,  for  example,  would  be  the 
philosrphicid  and  political  remarks,  and  how 
false  the  whole  colour  belonging  to  any  his- 
tory of  the  French  rc>'olution  which  mi^^ 
have  immediately  appeared  *  Much  lapse 
of  time  is  necessary  m  order  to  reflect  back 
light  on  the  original  tendency  of  events^  llie 
fermentation  of  politicalpassions  reqiuret 
a  long  time  to  subside.  Tne  agitation  ccn- 
tinues  till  the  events  have  nearly  lost  their 
intei'est,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  dasiof 
events ;  which,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new 
party,  and  excite  anew  interest ;  so  that  an 
impartial  distribution  of  praise  and  censure 
is  seldom  made  till  those  who  arc  concerned 
in  it  have  l)een  long  out  of  hearing.  And  it 
is  an  inconvenience  insei>arable  from  human 
things  that  wh(*n  writers  are  least  able  to 
come  at  the  truth,  tliey  are  most  dinxmed 
to  tell  it. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  po- 
litic.il  svstem  of  Europe,  since  that  period 
particularly,  when  the  two  powersof  France 
and  Austiia  having  arisen  to  a  greatness, 

*  The  Fimch  rrrolutUm,  wiib  its  comrqamrti^  nvw 

inwndrd  pnciically  to  roaindiet  what  TbaeydNin  4e> 

vbrrd  to  be  hit  deiign  in  writinf  bistory ;  naiDrlj*  fy  m 

faith/ul  mrt^nf  ^ puH  tktng$  fmttUt  miankin^im 

jnmring  tke/ttutr* : 
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rhick  made  t!hein  mutually,  as  well  as  ^ 
oidly  fQ(nv\\dable,  other  countries,  seeing 
hencoesuly  for  their  own  safety,  of  oppo- 
ins  the  stronger,  and  sunpoitiiig  the  wea- 
(cr,  conodvcu  the  idea  of^  that  baluiice  of 
wwer,  that  just  equipondc ranee,  which 
nkht  preacnre  the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  £ir  earlier  epoch  to  which 
Intention  ought  perhapas,  in  the  very  iinit  in- 
stanccb  to  he  directed,  1  mean  the  reif;n  of 
Alfred.    This  is  eminently  a  study  fi  r  kuigs. 
— b  AHredy  the  roost  vigorous  exertion  of 
pufabc  justice  was  luiited  with  attachment  to 
public  "uberty.     He  eagerly  seized  every  in- 
feenral  of  tranquillityy  from  the  convulsions 
wkh  which  the  state  was  torn,  to  culled  ma- 
teriila  for   the  most    salutary  institutions, 
which  he  alterwarvls  esLiblished ;  he  em- 
ployed every  moment  he  could  snatch  fmm 
the  wars  in  which  he  was  inevitably  enga- 
ged, in  introducing  the  arts  of  i>eace,  ana  in 
tunitng  the  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disor- 
doiy  subjects  to  virtuous  and  industrious 
pumnts ;  in  repturing  tlie  mischievous  con- 
sequences oC  past  insurrections,  and  wiscly 
guariUng  againtt  their  i-etum.    He  Inul  to 
correct  the  habits  of  a  people  who  had  lived 
without  laws,  and  without  morals ;  and  to 
reduce  to  dvilizatioQ  men  who  had  lx:cn 
driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or  rapine.    By 
a  nrstem  of  jurisprudence,  which  united  mo- 
Fu  discipline  with  the  execution  of  penal 
hwi^  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  diixction 
to  habribs  inveterately  depiavecL 

The  royal  pupil  will  be  taught  to  ascribe 
the  origin  oT  some  of  our  best  usages  to 
these  sagacious  regulaUons ;  aliove  uli,  the 
coDceptioQ  of  that  ui^ralleled  idea  which 
so  beautifully  reconciles  the  exact  ad minis- 
.       ^ .    ..      ^ j^j^  indi v idual  libcity  ;  the 


origiB  of  our  juries  evidently  aiipearinc  to 
have  &it  ento^d  the  mind  of  Alfred.   The 


I  on  the  people  seem  to  have  been  jji-o- 
poi timed  to  the  exertions  of  the  prince. 
Crimes  were  repressed.  ^  The  most  unexam- 
pled change  took  place  in  the  national  man- 
nen  Encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
refbrmedf  while  punishment  kept  in  onler 
the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet,  with  all  these 
utrong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  nioi-e 
loideriy  alive  to  the  libcity  oi  the  subject. 
And  while  commerce,  navij^ation,  ingenious 
iovcutionsy  and  all  the  pe^iceful  aits  were 
promoKcd  by  him,  his  skill  in  the  ni':lit.iry 
tactics  of  that  day  was  superior,  ])LThups,  to 
that  of  any  of  his  contempoiarics. 

To  Ibnn  such  vast  projects,  not  ft^r  distur- 
hmg  the  world,  but  for  blessing  it,— to  ix*- 
duce  those  projects,  in  many  nistances,  to 
the  most  mmute  detail  of  actual  execution ; 
-*tD  have  surmounted  the  miiifiirtunc  of  a 
Ottlccted  education  so  as  to  make  himself  a 
scSohr,  a  philosopher,  and  the  moral  as  well 
wdvil  mstnictor  of  his  people ; — all  this 
unplia  such  a  f^randcur  of  capacity,  such  an 
Ctta  ccnception  of  the  true  character  of  a 
HH-erwi.  such  sublimity  of  jirinciple,  and 
iochamspofidiiign^titude  of  practice,  us 


fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatness. 
Ina  woixl,  Altix^dseemsto  have  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  realize  tlie  beautiful  fiction, 
which  poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have 
formed  of  a  perfect  kinjj.  It  is  also  worth 
observing,  that  all  those  various  plans  were 
both  projected  and  executed  by  a  monarch 
who,  as  all  histciiiins  agree,  had  suffered 
more  hardships  than  any  ordinary  adventu- 
rer, had  fought  moi-e  battles  than  most  gene- 
rals, and  was  the  most  voluminous  author  of 
his  day.  *  And,  if  it  should  be  asked  by 
what  means  ashigle  individual  could  accom- 
plish such  a  variety  of  projects,  the  answer 
IS  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  gixxl  measure  bv 
an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  but 
which  is]}erhaps  of  moi*e  importance  in  a 
sovereign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it 
is  one  without  which  the  brightest  genius  is 
of  little  ^  alue,  a  ntrict  economy  of  time. 

Between  the  earlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that 
of  Charles  II.  there  was,  as  must  be  observ- 
ed, astrikinj^  similarity.  The  paths  of  both 
to  the  thi\»ne  were  equally  marked  by  sucli 
imniinL-nt  dangci-sand  *huir-bi-eadlh  'scapes' 
jismore  resemble  romance  than  authentic 
history.  What  a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepa- 
i*ed  for  Charles  !  But  their  characters  as 
kings,  exhibited  an  q)positioii  which  is  as 
strong  as  the  I'esemblauce  of  their  previous 
foitunes.  With  an  understanding  naturally 
goul,  with  that  education  which  Alfitid 
wanted, — with  every  advzmtage  which  an 
improved  state  of  society  could  give  over  a 
barbarr.us  one ;  such,  notwithstanding,  was 
the  uniform  tenor  of  the  Stuait's  subsequent 
life,  as  almost  to  ]) resent  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tended CAHitrast  to  the  virtues  of  the  illustri- 
ous Saxim. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and 
iniqnitiius  reign  of  king  John ;  whose  op« 
pixssion  and  iiijustice  were,  by  the  excess  to 
which  they  were  carried,  the  providential 
means  of  rousing  the  Kiiglish  sj)irit,  and  of 
obtaining  the  establishment  ot  the  great 
chaiter.  This  famous  transaction,  so  de- 
sen  edly  interesting  to  English  men,  bestow- 
ed or  secured  the  most  valuable  civil  privile- 
ges ;  chiefly  indeed  t(i  the  barons  and  clei^, 
but  also  to  the  pec^ple  at  large.  The  pnvi- 
lc*ges  of  the  latter  hatl,  antecedently,  l)een 
scaixiely  tiikcn  into  the  account,  aiul  their 
liberties,  always  impeifect,  luul  suftered 
much  infi-ingefnent  by  the  intixxluction  of 
the  feudal  law  into  England  under  the  Nor- 
man William.  Kt)r,  whether  they  werc  vas- 
sals under  the  barons,  or  vassids  under  the 
king  it  made  little  diftcrcnce  in  their  condi- 
tion ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the  greater  ]>ait, 
little  better  than  a  state  of  absolute  sla\  ery. 


iberty  wero  compelled  to  involve  in  one 
common  inteixst  the  liberty  of  the  people  ; 

*  See  the  character  of  Alfrt-d  in  Hume,  from  which 
the  prtrcedini;  part  of  ihi*  accouut,  in  tiilNtaiii*^.  i« 
ehicAjr  takeu. 
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and  the  same  Uiwb  which  they^  demanded  to 
secure  their  own  protection,  m  some  mea- 
flure  necessarily  extendcdthcir  benign  influ- 
ence to  the  inferior  classes  of  society. — 
Those  immunities,  which  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  civil  and  social  life,  gradually 
became  better  secured.  Injustice  was  re- 
strained, tyrannical  exactions  were  guarded 
against,  and  oppression  was  no  longer  sanc- 
tiooed.  This  &mous  deed,  w  ithout  any  vio- 
lent innovation,  became  the  mound  of  pro- 
perty, the  pledge  of  liberty,  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  independence.  Ajs  it  guarded  the 
lights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  it  was  vigorously  contended 
for  by  all ;  for,  if  it  limit^  the  power  of  the 
kinpf,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the  al- 
Imance  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  It  was 
oTinestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate 
form  and  shape,  '  such  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,'  to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  so  that  the 
English,  when,  as  it  often  happened,  they 
claimed  the  recognition  of  their  legal  rights, 
were  not  left  to  wander  in  a  wide  field,  with- 
out having  any  specific  object,  without  limi- 
tation, and  without  direction.  They  kncvf 
what  to  ask  /or,  and,  obtaining  that,  they 
were  satisfied.  We  surely  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  the 
cfiects  of  an  opposite  situation,  in  this  very 
particular,  illustrated  so  strikingly  in  the 
eariier  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

But,  rapidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the 
way  laws  of  nature,  to  be  precluded,  where 
the  benefit  b  to  be  radical  and  permanent — 
It  was  not,  therefore,  until  our  passion  for 
makbig  war  within  the  territory  of  France 
was  cured,  nor  until  wc  left  off  tearing  the 
bowels  of  our  own  country,  in  the  dissensions 
of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  after  ha- 
171^  for  near  four  hundred  years,  torn  those 
of  our  neighbours ;  in  a  wonl,  it  was  not  un- 
til both  loreign  and  ci^-il  fory  began  to  cool, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  people 
began  to  enjoy  more  real  freedom,  as  the 
king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  dominion,  and 
the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce  sub- 
stantially prevailed.  Without  ascribing  to 
this  king  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess^ 
the  view  of  his  refgn,  with  all  its  faults  af- 
fords a  kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of 
repose.  It  is  from  this  i-eign  that  the  history 
of  the  laws,  and  civil  constitution  of  Eng- 
land become  interesting ;  as  that  of  our  ec- 
cleuastical  constitutioii  does  from  the  subsc- 

auent  reign.  A  general  acc^uaintancc  with 
&e  antecedent  part  of  our  history  may  suf- 
fice for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from  these  |x:- 
riods  she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a  know- 
ledge of  it 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Queen  Rlizabeth, 

It  b  remarkable  tliat  in  France,  a  nation 
in  which  women  have  always  been  T*  Id  in 


the  highest  consideraUon,  their  genius  hlft 
never  been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise.-* 
France  is  perhaps  the  only  country  whidi 
has  never  been  governed  by  a  woman.— 
The  mothers,  however,  oi  someof  hersofe 
reigns,  when  minors,  have,  during^  their  r^ 
gencics,  Blanche  of  Castile*  especiaUy,  da- 
covered  talents  for  government  not  inferior 
to  those  of  most  of  her  kings. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulonsli} 
but  in  her  character  tliere  seems  to  nate 
been  more  of  intrigue  than  of  geiuus^  orii 
least,  than  of  sound  sense ;  andfher  viitnei 
were  problematical  If  her  talents  hai 
some  splendor,  they  had  no  solidity.  l*bef 
produced  a  kind  of  sta^  effect,  which  ww 
imposing,  but  not  efficient,  and  *he  was 
rather  an  actress  of  royalty  tlian  a  fS^tlL 
queen.  She  was  not  happy  in  the  choKe  of 
a  friend.  The  source  of  all  MazaiM 
greatness,  she  supported  hini  with  infieidbte 
attachment,  and  established  him  in  moK 
than  regal  power.  In  return,  he  treated  her 
with  respect  as  long  as  he  stood  in  need  of 
her  protection,  and  set  her  asdde  when  her 
support  was  become  no  longer  necessary  to 
his  confirmed  power. 

The  best  queens  have  been  most  rcmaika- 
ble  for  employing  great  men.  Amoi^  thcx^ 
Zcnobia,  Elizabeth,  and  Anne  stood  fore- 
most. Those  who  wish  to  derogate  from  the 
glories  of  a  female  reign,  have  never  feiled 
t«)  ui-ge,  that  they  were  owing  to  the  wisdnm 
of  the  ministers,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
queen ;  a  censure  which  involves  an  ealo- 
giuiu.  For,  is  not  the  choice  of  sagacious 
mmistersthe  characteristic  mark  of  a  saga- 
cious soverei^  ^  Would,  for  instance.  Ma- 
rvdi  M^ici  liavc  chosen  a  Walsingharo; 
sne  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  her 
reg^cy  to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Con- 
cini  ?  Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of 
the  first  Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her 
councils  that  CecU,  who  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  cabinet  of  her  aster  ^ 

Elizabeth's  great  natural  capacity  was,  as 
has  been  before  (^served,  improved  by  an 
excellent  education.  Her  native  vigour  of 
mind  had  been  early  called  forth  by  a  series 
of  uncommon  trials.  The  drcumspcctwi 
she  had  been,  from  childhood,  obliged  toex- 
ercisc,  taught  her  prudence.  The  difficul- 
ties which  ocsct  her,  accustomed  her  to  self- 
contn)].  Can  wc,  tlierefoi'c,  doubt  that  the 
steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted  reso- 
lution which  she  manifested  on  almooit  every 
occasion  during  her  long  reign,  were  greatly 
to  be  attributed  to  that  youthfol  discipline  r 
She'w(Aild  probably  never  have  aaiuirrd 
such  an  ascendiuicy  over  the  mind  of  others^ 
had  she  not  early  learned  so  absolute  a  conn- 
niand  over  her  own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
sunxxiiuled  with  those  oljst:icli.s  which  dis- 
pliiy  gi-cat  characters,  but  ovei-set  onlinary 
niiiids.     The  vast  work  cf  the  i*efonnatioii, 

•  MotbcrofLoaitlX. 
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I  been  undertaken  by  her  brother 
hut  croshed  in  the  very  birth,  as 
I  within  human  power,  by  the  bigot 
its  rcsomed  and  accomplished  by 
I ;  amd  that,  not  hi  the  cA\m  of  se- 
A  in  the  folgcss  of  undisputed  pow- 
reo  while  that  power  was  tur  fmm 
ifirmed,  and  that  security  was  lia- 
y  moment,  to  be  «liaken  by  the 
hfiing  conimotions.     She  had  pre- 
>parently  insui-mountable,  to  over- 
e  bad  heavy  debts  to  discharge ; 
in  almost  ruined  navy  to  repair  ; 
debased  coiti  to  restore  ;  she  had 
igazines  to  fill ;  she  had  a  decay- 
erce  to  mvigorate  ;  she  had  an  ex- 
Kchequer  to  replenish.— All  these, 
ssing  uf  God  on  the  strength  of  her 
I  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  she 
ihed.     She  not  only  paid  her  own 
It,   without  any    great  additional 
JO    her   spiibjects,  she  discharged 
5  which  were  daeto  the  people 
two  immediate  predecessors.     At 
Ume,  she  fostered  genius,  she  en- 
literature,    she  attracted  all  the 
mts  of  the  age  within  the  sphere  of 
acdvity.     And,  though  she  con- 
Faiied  herseli  of  all  the  judgment 
Its  of  her  ministei*s,  her  acquies- 
heir  measures  was  that  of  convic- 
T  of  implicit  confidence, 
act  frugality  may  not,  by  superfi- 
3,  be  reckoned  among  tlie  shining 
ler  character.     Yet,  those  who  see 
plv,  must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quali- 
rhich  the  most  important  benefits 
ived  to  her  i>eoplc;  and  without 
,  her  great  abilities  would  have  been 
Uvely  inefficient.     The  parsimony 
uidmther  was  the  rapine  and  exac- 
extortioner ;  hers,  the  wise  econo- 
provklent  parent.    If  we  are  to 
the  value  of  actions  by  their  con- 
%  let  us  compare  the  effects  upon 
ay,  d  the  prodigality,  both  of  ner 
nd  of  her  successor,  with  her  own 
As  it  has  been  asserted  byPlu- 
bat  the  money  idly  thrown  away  by 
nians  on  the  I'epresentations  oi  two 
poets  only,  amounted  to  a  larger 
I  had  been  expended  on  all  their 
inst  the  Persians,  in  defence  of  their 
•0  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  the 
w  spent  more  treasure  on  his  favou- 
D  it  had  C(^st  K.lizabeth  to  maintain 
ars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ians,  who  have  given  the  praise  of 
to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
Sibeth  has  stiffered  the' imputation 
i,     Jiut  we  ought  to  judge  of  good 
by  their  own  weight  ana  measure, 
ty  the  specious  names  which  the 
1  assume,    nor  by    the    injurious 
icli  may  be  bestowed  on  the  lor» 

iqniry  whpi1«er   the  AUicnian*  were  morv 
le  mm  of  w»r  or  peace. 

6 


It  is  not  fi-om  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  fi'om  tlie  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  du- 
ties and  the  requisitions  of  prmces,  that  we 
should  take  our  sentiments  on  the  point  of 
i-oyal  economy  ;  but  from  men,  who,  howev- 
er possessing  different  characters  and  views, 
yet  agree  in  this  one  respect,  that  their  ex- 
alted public  situations,  and  ^at  personal 
experience,  enable  them  to  give  a  feir  and 
sound  opinion,  The  judgment  even  of  the 
emperor  lil^rius  was  not  so  impaired  by  his 
vices,  but  that  he  could  insist,  that  an  ex- 
chequer, exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed 
in  j)ublic  business,  no  less  than  in  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  aflinns,  that  <  a  liberal 
prince  loses  more  heaits  than  he  gains,  and 
that  the  resentment  ot  those  from  whom  he 
takes  the  money,  is  much  stronger  than  the 
gratitude  of  tHose  to  whom  he  gives  it* 
And,  on  another  occasion  he  says,  that  •  men 
are  not  aware  what  a  rich  treasury  frugality 
is.*  The  same  sentiments  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  another  Koman  statesman, 
a  royal  favourite  too.  Pliny  affirms,  tliat  'a 
[>rince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  nothing 
to  his  subjects,  provided  h^  takes  nothing 
away  from  them. " 

Those  princes,  who  despiung  frugality, 
have  l)een  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
temporary  applause,  have  seldom  achieved 
lasting  good.  And,  allowuig  that  this  lavish 
generosity  may  be  for  the  moment  a  popular 
quality,  yet,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
which  has  contributed  to  bring  more  calami- 
ties on  a  state,  than  the  means  used  for  ena- 
bling the  prince  to  indulge  it  It  was  not  in 
Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  testify,  that 
when  the  govenmient  has  wanted  money, 
the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilty.  A  prodigal  eenerosity,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Casar,  aiid  in  our  own 
time,  may  be  a  usefiil  instrument  for  paving 
the  way  to  a  throne;  hut  an  establiflhed 
sovereign  will  find  economy  a  more  certain 
means  of  keeping  him  in  it  The  emperor 
Nero  was  extolled  for  the  fdicity  which  he 
was  diffiising  by  his  bounty,  while  Rome 
was  groaning  under  the  burthen  of  his  ex- 
actions. That  liberality  which  would  make 
a  prince  necessitous,  andL  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  huiting  his  fame,  w^tken  his  in- 
fluence; for  reputation  is  power.  After  all, 
such  a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
as  will  enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is 
the  tmest  liberality  in  a  prince. 

But,  to  return. — The  distinguishing  quali- 
ties of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  econo- 
my, prudence,  and  moderation.  Yet  in 
some  instances,  the  former  was  ri^d,  not  to  ' 
say  unjust  •  Nor  had  her  frugality  always 
the  purest  motives.  She  was,  it  is  true, 
very  unwilling  to  trouble  parliament  tor 
money,  for  which,  md^d,  they  were  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  be  troubled;  but  her 
desire  to  keep  herself  indepcwlcnt  of  them 

'    •  PanieiilBriyherk«ep{n(theirrofSI)rTacftntBiRO* 
teen  yean,  in  order  to  retain  tho  revcniM. 
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seems  to  hoxe  been  her  motive  ft)r  this  for- 
bearance.   What  she  might  have  gained  in 
suppties  she  must  have  lost  in  power. 
To  her  moderation  and  thjit  middle  lint*  of 


Vanitj'was,  too  probablft  the  spra^of 
some  ot  Elizabeth^  most  admired  actiony 
but  the  same  vanity  also  produced  that  ioil* 
ousy,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Mary. 


conduct  which  she  ohsen'td,  much  of  her  i  It  was  the  siimc  vanity  which  ledherfinl 
success  may  be  ascribed.  To  her  nicdei  a- 1  to  c(nirt  the  admiration  of  Essex,  and  then 
lion  in  the  contests  betwcx^n  papists  and  to  suffer  him  to  f:\ll  a  victim  to  her  wonudcd 
puritans,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed,  that;  pride.  Her  temper  ^as  uncontrolled.-* 
medium  I  While  we  pardon  ner  i  ''"^       ~ 


the  reformation  issued  in  a  hapijier  medium  |  \\''hilc  we  pardon  ner  ignorance  of  the  mmr 
ill  England,  than  in  any  other  countr)'. — ]  ciplcs  of  lil>ert}',  we  should  no*  foreetDM 
To  her  moderation,  in  respect  to  foreign  j  little  she  respected  the  privilegts  oTparii- 
war,  from  which  she  was  singtilarly  averse, '  ment,  claimmg  a  right  of  imprisoDing  lis 
may  be  ascribed  that  rapid  improvement  at  very  members,  without  deigning  to  g^ve  tof 
home,  which  took  place  under  her  rei^.-^  account  of  her  proceeding 
Ifwe  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as  a  pnvate      Policy  was  her  &vounte  science,  but  ii 
female,  she  would  doubtless  appear  entitled '  that  daj  a  liberal  policy  was  not  undentood; 
to  but  little  veneration.    If  as  an  instrument  and  Elizabeth  was  too  apt  to  substitute  bodi 
nused  up  by  Divine  Pmvidence  to  carr\'  emulation  and  dissimulation  for  an  open  and 
throagh  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the  generous   conduct.    This  dissimulatkn  tt 
most  difiicult  emergencies,  we  can  hanlly  length  lost  her  the  confidence  ofher  subjed% 
rate  her  too  highly.     We  owe  her  much  as  imd  while  it  inspired  her  with  a  distrust,  it 
Englishmen.    As'  pnjtestaiits,  what  do  we  also  forfeited  the  attachment  of  her  frienik 
not  owe  her  ^    If  we  look  at  the  woman,  we  |  Her  insincerity,  as  was  natural,    inixtied 
shall  see  much  to  blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign,  ■  tho^e  around  her.    The  youne  Cecil  la^ 
vte  sliall  see  almost  every  thing  to  admire. —  self  was  so  far  alienated  from  his  royal  nu^ 
Her  CTeat  faults,  though  they  derogated  I  tress,  and  tainted  with  the  prevailing  wmnk 
from  ner  personal  chardi'ter,  seldom  deeply  ,  of  intrigue,  as  to  be  secretly  corresponmBC 
affected  her  administration.    In  one  instance  j  w  ith  her  rival  James, 
only,  her  fevouritism  was  prejudicial  to  the  j     That  such  mortifying  occurrences  weie 
state  ;  her  ap|)ointment  of  l^cicester  to  the .  too  likely  to  arise,  ti-om  the  very  nature  of 
naval  command,  for  which  he  was  utterly  existing    circumstances,  where  the  dyipg 
unfit    On  many  occasions,  as  we  have  else- !  prince  was  the  last  of  her  race,  and  the  near* 
where  observed,  her  ver>'  passions  supplied ;  ly  \acant  thi-one  about  to  be  posesssedbv  a 
wliat  was  wanting  in  principle.    Thus,  her  \  stranger,  must  assuredly  be  allowed,    fiat 
violent  attachments  mii^hthax  e  made  her  in-  it  may  still  be  assetted,  that  nothing  but  dc- 
discriminately  lavish,  if  they  hud  not  been   ficienVy  of  moral  character  could  have  so 
counteractetloy  that  parsimoiiionsncss  whirl*.  |  dcsuluted  the  closing  scene  of  an  illustrioiis 
never   forsook    her.     Accoi-dingly,  in  the  princess.     Real  virtue  will,  in  every  rank* 
midst  of  her  lamentations  fur  the  death  of  j  draw  uj)on  it  disinterested  regard  ;  and  a 
Leicester,  we  see  her  grief  did  n<A  nuike  .tntly  \  irtuous  sovereign  will  noc  be  shut  oat 
her  lOr^t  to  seize  his  g^xxis,  ;uul  tu  repay  ;  from  a  moi-c  than  ordinar>'  share  in  tliis  ge- 
herselfl'or  what  she  had  lent  him.  neral  t)lcssing.     It  is  honourable  to  human 

Our  censures,  therefore,  mwA  not  be  lf»st  nature  to  see  the  dying  William  pressing  to 
in  our  admiration,  nor  must  cur  graiiUKle  his  bosom  the  hantl  ot  Ueiitlck;  but  it  will 
warp  our  judgnient.  Anfl  it  may  be  u^e1ul  [  be  still  more  conselator\'  as  well  as  instnic- 
to  inquire  now  it  came  to  pass  that  ElizalHrth, ,  ti\  e  to  compare,  with  the  forsaken  death- 
with  so  much  power,  so  much  prudence,  and  bed  c.f  Eli/.abeth,  the  exemplar}*  closing 
so  much  populai  ity,  shc.uldat  length  b«  ronn*  scene  of  the  second  Mar}-  asdesrrihcd  b)' 
completely  miserable,  antl  die,  neglected;  liurnet, an  eve-nitncss of tlie  alfcctingc^cH 
andibrsaken,  her  sun  setting  ingloriou^lv  ^  which  lie  i elates. 
aftersot)rightaday  of  prosperitv  and  lidm^ur. ! 

Nlay  we  not  \eiituix*  to  ;ittrj1;ute  it  to  the  i  — — — 

defectiveness,  not  tosav  uiis^jundncss,  of  hi  r  [  CTIAP.  XIV. 

iiifinU  princi])lcs  *    Though  cor  nipt  T)riii- 1 

ciplesforaccitainf>eri«!tlinayconrealthcin-  M'^t'ti/  odvatttat^rn  to  he  dniviii  from  fht 
selves,  and  even  dazzle,  by  the  success  «j1  sntdu  <.f  /i^tonjJndc/irnfUnr  of  the  fxam- 
the  projects  to  wliich,  in  the  view  nt  super- '.  f^^^** '' '  i/iidi.'ft.—Iiititfjry  /irovra  (hr  cor- 
ficial reaa^nci-s,  thev  iiiav  ha\e  appeared  I  ru/ittoti  of  /ivman  nature, — //  dimr^n- 
conducive  ;  thev  wift,  in  a  long  eiwiie  of  ar- .  *'/■<-^  «  the  nii/nrinfrmlini(  Jioiiwr  of  Pro 
tion,  betray  their  intrinsic  weak ness.  —  1  hey  "  riJrrcr-^iUtistratrd  by  inHfutiOH, 
may  not  cntiri'lv  have  prevented  the  piiljli'e  .  Tirf.  knowUdgecjf  great  events  and  splcn- 
gi)od  effects  « if  other  useful  oualitics  with  did  rlKir.u'ti  i>,  andexen  of  the  cuistonis^ 
vi'hich  thev  were  assi.eiated  ;  out  tluy  do  law«,  and  manners  i)t  diffcn  nt  nati««ns  ;  ar 
mc«st  fatady  o|K'rjte  a;.>ain*^t  iln.  pcistnal ':u:'|n:»intiir.ee,  however  accurate,  with  tin 
honour  of  the  utd!\idn.ii  ;  and  aj^nnst  her '  stLiti-  ofilie  alls  M-iriires,  .and  cnmmerceoi 
reaping  that  harvest  ol>«"iM'.nde:»i:d  u  *pert,  t!nis*Miaii«>hs,inn.Miii:uii  as  is  this  knowledge 
In  which  she  might  otiu:  wiv.  \\,i\  z  \klu  «•)  ;nni^T  ri'it  howrxei-  he  r<;nsi<lered  as  <»f  pri- 
justly  entitled.  'uni)  importance  in  the  stmly  i»f  histon,— 
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:«  astill  lugher  uses  to  which  that 
ly  l>c  turned.     History  fiimibhcs  u 
>fsictica]  illustration  ot  one  of  tht; 
nital  doctrines  of  our  religion,  the 
on  of  human  nature.    To  this  tnith 
jitly  bears  witness  by  exempVifyitig 
every  shape  and  sluide,  and  colour, 
lalian  ;  the  annals  of  the  world,  hi- 
xn  its  conrimencenient  to  the  pi*c- 
r,  presenting  little  else  than  a  stronj;- 
^oven  tissue  of  thuse  corruptions, 
-  attendant  Ccilainities. 
y  every  where  proves  the  helpless- 
natural  inability  of  man,  the  nisuf- 
yC:'  all  joicb  mond  pniiciples  as  can 
.*d  from  nature  and  experience  ;  the 
of  explicit  instmction  ivspectin}; 
happineiw,  imd»f  divinely  comnui- 
trength  in  oixler  to  its  attainment ; 
fquently*  the  inconceivable  worth 
ife  and  immortality,  which  are  so 
light  to  light  by  the  gospel. 
eader  looks  to  little  puqiose  over 
:ful  pajfe  of  hlstoiT,  who  d(x:s  not 
k  bimsdf  to  mark  ttierein  the  finger 
might V,  go\embig  kings  and  king- 
iTolonging  or  ctYitracting  the  (hira- 
npires  ;  tracing  out  beforehand,  in 
apearhable  page   of  the  prupliet 
an  outline  of  successive  emiju-es, 
bscquent  events  have  realized  with 
critical exacta ess;  and  descnbin.i^ 
itfiil  subservience  to  the  si)intual 
of  the  Messiah,  with  a  cimimstan- 
Tacv    which    the    well-infoniied 
,  wiio  is  versed  in  scnptinv  lan- 
id  whose  heart  is  interested  in  the 
vads  with  unuttenible  and  never- 
istoiiishmenU     It  is,  in  fact,  tliis 
J  ctJTTespondence,  which  gives  its 
alue  to  the  more  ancient  half  of  the 
cries.    What  would  it  profit  us,  at 
to  learn  from  Xcnophon,  that  the 
monarch  h:ul  subjugated  idl  those 
^  with  the  exception   of  Media, 
read  eastward  from  the  Mediter- 
"it  were  not  that,  by  this  statement, 
ms  that  important  portion  of  sacred 
hetic  histor)' !     And  to  what  solid- 
purpose  would  the  siime  histoii- 
il  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  lie  ap- 
if  it  did  not  forcibly  as  well  as  mi- 
lustrate  the  almost  equally  detail- 
dations  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ^  It 


n»  oTthc  book  of  Daniel  eliirflj  allutltnl  to. 
■durzxar**  drvam  and  DaiiirPs  intcriirfta- 
I  %!kc  second  chapter ;  and  hit  own  virion  of 
uCf,  m  the  fighth.  llicic*  two  |iassap:f« 
rred  a*  tJbejr  hare  been  by  the  njosi  iiivetf 
ofChrifttianify*  antonois  to  an  irri:fra(|^jbk- 
m  that  our  religion  ii  divine.  One  of  the 
ami  mofC  learned  oppoft-n  of  ri-velatiun  ii 
denird  the  poaiibiUty  of  theie  prophtcies 
d  beTore  the  cTcnti.  But  we  know  they 
d  so  modern  infidel  tiaret  to  dispute  it— 
g  ihiJ,  however  they  may  take  refuge  in 
eonaeqaence  of  mind,  they  inevitably, 
Btlj.  allow  the  truth  of  Chrifttanity. 


was  partly  for  the  purpose  of  ehicidating 
this  con*espondence  between  sacred  pix)- 
phecy  iuid  cincicnt  histoiy ;  and  sliowni^, 
by  how  regular  a  pix)\'idential  chain  Uie 
successive  enijjii-es  of  the  andent  world 
were  conncctetl  with  each  other,  and  ulti- 
niately  with  Christianitv,  that  the  excellent 
Kollin  composed  his  well-known  work  :  and 
the  inipi-ession  which  his  researches  left  up- 
on his  own  mind,  may  be  seen  in  those  suo- 
liniely  pious  remarks  with  which  his  last 
volun'ie  is  concluded. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical ])arts  of  scripture  will  prejiare  us 
tor  reading  profane  history  with  grc^at  advan- 
tage.   In  tile  former  we  arc  admitted  within 
the  veil.     VVe  are  informed  how  the  vices  of 
nations  drew  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty  ;  and  how  some  neighbouring 
jiotentate  was  employed  as  the  instrunicmt 
of  divine  veneeance.     How  his  ambition,  liis 
counige,  and  milittiry  skill  wcrc  but  the 
means  of  fulfiUint^  the  divine  prediction,  or 
of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment.     How, 
when  the  mighty  conciueroi*,  the  executioner 
of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  perft)rmed 
his  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was 
himself,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and 
laid  low.    Such  are  the  familiar  indications 
of  historic  and  pn)phetic  Scripture.     Hut,  in 
addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we 
receive  fmni  thence,  we  shidl  have  learned 
in  the  divine  school  to  little  puipose,  if  we  do 
not  find  the  benefit  of  oar  stmbes  in  the  ge- 
neral impression  and  habits  of  mind  which 
we  derive  fmni  them  ;  if  we  do  not  open  our 
eyes  to  the  agency  of  Pit)vidence  in  the  va- 
rying fortunes  of  nations,  zuid  in  the  talents, 
cliaractci-s,  and  fates  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  life. 

l)t)  we  i-ead  m  the  prophetic  page  the 
solemn  call  and  designation  of  Cyrus  ? — Let 
us  learn  to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  a  Cvustavus,  and  a 
Marlbonnigh  !  Are  \f  e  many  hundred  years 
before,  informed  by  Him  who  can  alone  see 
the  end  fi'om  the  beginning,  of  the  military 
exploits  of  the  conqucixir  of  Babylon,  and 
the  overt umer  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ? — 
Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that  same  all- 
dis])osing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and 
of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian  ar- 
rogance, and  of  Frcnch  ambition. 

Another  important  end  to  the  study  of 
general  histoiy,  distinct  from  that  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  but  by  no  means  uncon- 
nected with  it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine 
wistlom  and  gu)dness,  as  exercised  in  gra- 
dually civilizing  tl;e  human  race,  through 
the  instrunientidity  of  their  own  agitation. 
In  this  view  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should  be 
particularly  led  to  observe  that  mysterious 
yet  most  obvious  operation  of  Provicience,  by 
which,  through  successive  ages,  the  com- 
plicated cliaos  of  human  agency  has  been  so 
over-ruled  as  to  make  all'  things  work  to- 
gether for  general  good :  the  hobtile  collision 
of  nations  beiiig  often  made  conducive,  al- 
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moHt  in  its  immediate  consequences,  to  their 
common  benefit,  and  often  rendered  bub- 
servient  to  the  general  improvement,  and 
progressive  advancement  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  manl^ind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactDi^ 
consideration,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part 
"with  which  we  are  most  nearly  connected  ; 
and  to  which  it  is  hartlly  too  bold  to  say, 
tliat  Divine  Providence  itself  has,  during  the 
latter  ages  of  the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its 


that  the  hand  which  brought  us  from  hsf* 
baiism  to  our  present  circumstances  is  rtiB 
over  us ; — tluit  pn)gressK)n  to  still  better 
habits  is  equally  possible,  and  equally  neecfr' 
SHiy ;  anU  that  no  means  were  rendered 
more  conducive  to  such  progress,  in  the 
pcri<Kl  which  is  passed,  than  the  agitations 
of  the  same  awiul  and  afilictive  kind  which 
we  ai-c  now  doomed  to  contemplate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  Infinite  wis- 
dom often  permits  human  evils  to  balance 
each  other,  and  in  subsen'ience  to  his  grand 


chief  attention — I  mean  the  continent  ot  Eu-  pun)ose  of  general  gixxl,  not  only  sets  good 


rope.    Let  it  simply  be  asked,  what  was 
the  state  of  this  continent  two  thousand  years 
ago  ?  The  answer  must  be — from  the  Alps 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical wilderness.     That  the  human  powers 
were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and  in 
some   sense   for   boundless   improvement, 
the  very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is 
sufficient  to  evince.     But  that  improvement 
had  not  then  begun,  nor  was  the  fi-ost  of  their 
dreariest  winter  more  l)enumbing  than  that 
in  which  their  minds  had  been  for  age*  lock- 
ed up.     To  what  then  but  a  i-egular  design 
of  Providence  can  we  attribute  the  amazmg 
change  >  And  it  is  doubtless  the  part,  no  less 
of  religious  gratitude  than  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  to  inquire  into  the  seiies  of  instm- 
mental  causes  by  which  the  transformation 
ivas  effected.     'I'his  interestnig  and  most  m- 
stixictive  intelhgcnce  is  conveyed  to  us  b) 
history.     We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan. 
We  see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up 
the  soil  with  its  resistless  plough-sliare,  and 
scattering  even  through  these  British  isles 
the  first  seeds  of  civilization.     We  see  the 
northern  invaders  bui-st  forth  with  irresisti- 
ble violence,  bringing  back,  to  all  human 
appearance,  the  former  desolation  ;  but,  in 
reality,  conducing,  though  with  an  operation 
like  that  of  lava  from  a  volcano,  to  a  richer 
harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness.     We 
see  all  that  was  really  valuable  spring  up 
aeain  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principles 
of  utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quick- 
ened and  enriched  by  the  wide-spread  influ- 
ences of  a  pure  and  heavenly  religion.     We 
see  the  violent  passions  providentially  let 
loose,  when  it  was  necessary  hv  society  to 
be  roused  from  a  pernicious  torpor.     We 
see  an  enthusiastic  ra^  for  conquests  in 
Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind,  and  en- 
largement of  view,  out  oif  which  eventually 
grew  commerce,  Uberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  even  religious  reforma- 
tion.    In  brief,  if  in  our  perusal  of  history, 
we  taHe  true  wisdom  for  our  guide,  we  shall 
not  only  be  instructed  by  that  gracious  pro- 
gressiveness  which  is  discernible  in   past 
events,  but,  notwithstanding  the  awful  con- 
cussions of  the  present  period,  we  shall 
learn  to  trust  Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness 
kr  what  is  to  come.    And  we  shall  be  ready 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  a  yet  greatly  increased 
ha{;^>iness  of  mankind,  when  we  cooskLer^ 


against  evil,  but  often,  where  the  counter- 
acting principle  of  i-eligion  seems  wholly  sus- 
pended, prevent  any  fatal  preponderance  in 
the  scale  of  human  affaii-s,  by  allowing  one 
set  of  vices  to  counterbalance  another— 
rhus,  scx:ieties,  which  appear,  on  a  general 
view,  to  have  almost  wholly  thrown  oflf  the 
divine  government,  are  still  presened  fbr 
better  tilings,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
the  righteous  few,  who  still  remain  in  them, 
by  means  of  those  exertions  which  bad  moi 
make  from  selfish  motives  ;  or  by  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  one  party  of  bad  men 
watches  over  another.    The  clash  of  parties, 
and  the  omjosition  of  human  opinion,  arc 
likewise  often  over^ruled  for  good.     The 
compages  of  the  public  mind,  if  we  may  use 
such  a  term,  ai*e  no  less  kept  together,  than 
the  component  paits  of  matter,  by  opposite 
tendencies.     And,  as  all  human  agents  arc 
nothing  but  the  instniments  of  God,  he  can 
with  equal  efficacy,  though  doubtless  with 
the  same  complacency,  cause  the  effects  of 
evil  passions  to  be  counteracted  by  each 
other,  as  well  as  by  the  opposite  virtues. 
For  instance,  were  it  not  for  indolence  and 
the  di-cad  of  difficulty  and  danger,  ambitioi 
would  deluge  the  world  in  blood.    The  love 
of  praise,  and  the  love  of  induljgence,  as»st, 
through  their  mutual  opposition,  to  keep 
each  other  in  order.    Avarice  and  voluptu- 
ousness are  almost  as  hostile  to  each  otfier, 
as  either  is  to  the  opposite  virtues ;  therefore, 
by  pulling  different  ways,  they  contribute  to 
keep  the  world  in  equipoise.     TKus,  the 
same  divineihand,  which  nad  so  adjusted  the 
parts  and  the  properties  of  matter,  as  that 
their  apparent  opposition  pix)duces,  not  dis- 
ruption, but  harmony,  and  promotes  the 
general  order,  has  also  conceived,  through 
the  action  and  counteraction  of  the  human 
mind,  that  no  jar  of  pa.ssion,  no  abuse  of  free 
agency,  shall  eventually  defeat  the  wise  and 
gracious  purposes  ot  heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther  than  the  cliaracter 
of  our  own  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions 
were  naturally  of  the  strongest  kind  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  were  not 
idways  under  the  conlroul  of  principle.  To 
what  then  can  we  so  fairly  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess which,  even  in  such  instances,  attended 
her,  as  to  the  effect  of  one  strong  passion  for- 
cibly operating  on  another  ?  Inclinations 
which  were  too  violent  to  be  checked  by 
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re  met  and  counteracted  by  oppo- 
latioiis  of  equal  violence;  uiid 
.\ic  directioii  of  Provkleucc,  the 
J  rally  predominant  was  gencrully 
,c  lo'ilic  pubUc  gc-od. 
ihtJi  nit-ai)  to  admit,  that  the  Al- 
ppivj%-cs  (jt  these  txceitscs  in  indivi- 

which  his  wisdom  otttn  works  tor 
•al  ijcriciit  ?  Ciod  ftirbid.    Notlnng 
ild  lit:  Lei>s  approved  by  him,  tlian 
kxisriiess  aiici  cruelty  ot  our  eighth 
lough  He  over- ruled  those  enorini- 
le  acl\  auUii^cs  of  the  con[\n\unity, 
LI)  cd  them,  as  hk  instninients  tur 
^<iiid  j^ovt:!  nmcnt,  and  tor  hitnxluc- 
Lt  Icni^th  establishing,  the  rcfonna- 
k^laiKi  enjoys  ihe  inestimable  ble&»- 
le nioi^aich !:» not  the  IcbS  rebponsi- 
lall)  it T  liib  crimes.  Weareequal- 
i,  that  Ovxl  aid  not  appro\  e  ot  the 
:  anibitiuii  of  Alcxaiultr,  or  of  his 
c  acquiwtioii  oi  temtory  by  means 

wars.     Yet,  from  that  arnbition, 
rs,  and  those  con([uests,  how  much 


prise,  and  tlie  ruinous  failure  which  attend- 
ed its  execution,  many  beneficial   conse- 
quences, as  has  been  already  intimated, 
were  permittetl,  incidentally,  to  gjow  out 
of  thtm.     The  Ci-usadei-s,  as  their  histo- 
rians demonstrate,  f  beheld  in  their  march 
countries  in  which  civilization  had  made  a 
git'atcr  pi*ogress  thsm  in  their  own.     Iliey 
s;iw  foreign  manufactures  in  a  state  of  im- 
pi'ovement  to  which  thev  had  not  been  ac- 
customed at  home.     They  perceived  re- 
mains of  knowledge  in  the  'East,  of  which 
FAii-oi^e  had  almost  lost  sight.    Their  native 
prejudices  were  diminished  in  witnessing 
imjii-ovements  to  which  the  state  of  their 
own  conntr\'  presented  comparative  barba- 
ritv.     The'first  faint  gleam  of  light  dawned 
on'them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste  and 
elegance  were  awakened,    and   the   first 
nuiiments  of  many  an  art  were  communica- 
ted to  them  by  tl'iis  pei-sonal  acquaintance 
with  more  j)olIshed  countries.    Tneir  views 
of  commerce  were  improved,   and   their 


means  of  extending  it  were  enlarged, 

CGiiditioii  of  mankind  have  been  1     It  is  scarcely  nccessiiry  to  add,  that  the 

ed  *  T  he  natural  humanity  of  this  excess  to  which  the  ptipes  carried  their 

usuipation,  and  the  Romish  clei-g>',  their 
coiTuj)tions,  was,  by  the  Pi-ovidence  of  God, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  refoimation. 
ihe  takintj  of  Constantinople  bv  the  Turks, 
thougli  in  itself,  a  most  deplorable  scene  of 
crimes  itnd  calamities,  became  tlie  occasion 
of  most  important  benefits  to  our  countries, 
by  con\j)clnng  the  only  accomplisheil  schol- 
ars then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  western  part  of  Kuiopc.  'lo  these 
countries  they  carried  with  them  the  (ireek 
liuiguage,  wliich  ere  long  proved  one  of  the 
])nnidential  means  of  intixxlucing  the  most 
imjjortant  event  that  has  occuiTcd  since  tlie 
first  establishment  of  Christianitv. 


lich  he  hsKl  impi-o\  ed  by  the  study 
supLy  ujider  one  of  tlie  givaUst 
ill  the  world,  disposed  him  to  tuni 
[ue»t^  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Jed  seventy  cities,  sa\s  his  histo- 
sitU2ited  as  to  pnMiiote  commei-ce 
ie  civilization.  Plutarch*  obsen ts, 
th'.bc  nations  not  been  conquered, 
vciLid  have  had  no  Alexandria, 
amia  no  Scleucia.    lie  also  infoi  ms 

Alexander  uitroduced   maniage 
:oiiiiuered  countr\',  and  agriculture 
ther  ;  that  one  f)arbaix)us  nation, 
i  to  eat  tlieir  parents,  was  led  by 
^vercnce  and  maintiiin  them  ;  that 
It  the  Persians  to  i-espect,  and  not 
Y  their  mothers ;  the  Scythians  to 
!d  not  to  eat  their  dead. 
:  was  on  the  whole,  something  so 
linary  in  the  career  of  the  monarch, 
le  results  to  which  it  led,  that  his- 
Lrrian,  amidst  ail  the  dai'kncss  of 
n,  was  induced  to  say,  that  Alcxim- 
ued  to  ha>c  been  given  to  the  world 
:uliar  dispensation  of  Providence. 
le  same  just  Providence.  appi*ove  of 
rpatioffi  of  Augustus  over  his  fallen 

r— No-^but  Providence  employed 
:  means  of  restoring  peace  to  rem"t)te 
cs,  which  the  tyranniciU  republic 
long  harassed  aiid  oppit  ssed ;  and 


May  we  not  now  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stfuices  in  which  Providence  has  over-ruled 
the  crimes  of  men  for  jjood,  a  recent 
exemplification  of  the  doctrine,  in  the  am- 
bition of  that  person,  who,  by  his  unjust  as- 
sumption of  impeiial  i)owcr  in  aneiijhbour- 
ing  nation,  has,  though  miintentionally, 
almost  annihilated  the  wild  outcry  of  false 
lilxrrty,  and  the  cliunour  of  mad  democracy? 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie 
withcMit  the  limits  and  calculations  of  human 
foresight ;  all  those  variable  loose  uncer- 
tainties which  men  call  chance,  has  God 
taken  under  his  own  certain  disposal  and 
abMihitc  controul.  To  rechice  uncertainty 
to  methotl,  cx)nfusion  to  arrangement,  and 


istahlishing  a  general  unifonnity  of  contingency  to  order,  is  solely  the  pi-eroga- 

"   '     "''^      '^    ^  '  " live  ot  Alniightv  power. 

N()thing  ciin  f)e  further  from  the  intention 
of  tliese  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optim- 
ism in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  maintained 
l)v  Mr.  Po|)e.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to 
iiitimate  that  the  gootl  which  has  thus  pro- 
videntially been  produced  out  of  evil,  is 
greater  than  the  gixxl,  which  would  have 
been  produced  liad  no  such  evil  been  com- 
.  See  cfpccUlly  Roberuta*!  Stau.of  Enrap«. 


d  facility  of  intercourse  between 
nd  nation,  which  were  sigiially  su1j>- 
:  to  the  diflusion  of  that  divine  reli- 
lich  was  so  soon  to  enlighten  and  to 
uikiiid. 

dduce  one  or  two  instimces  more, 
ciusaiids  might  be  adduced — Did  the 
tv  approve  those  frantic  wars  which 
e\o  tiicmsclves  the  name  of  hoiy  y 
th  all  the  extravagance  of  the  enter- 

•  Quoted  by  GiUkt  toL  iii.  p.  38J. 
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mitted ;  or  to  innnuatc,  that  the  crimes  of 
inei)  do  not  dimiiiisli  the  (quantity  of  g(Kxl 
'vvhich  is  enjoyed  This  would,  iiideeci,  be 
to  furnish  an  apology  for  vice.  That  God 
tan  iuid  dorn  bniig  g:(xxl  out  of  evil,  is  un- 
questionably true ;  out  to  afRim,  that  he 
bring;s  more,  or  so  much  good  out  (jf  evil  as 
he  would  have  brought  out  of  gixxl,  tuul 
gvxxl  been  practised,  would  be  indeed  a  dan- 
gerous position. 

If^  tliereforc,  God  often '  educes  good  from 
m,'  yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  u]x)n  his 
always  doing  it,  in  the  same  degree  in  whicli 
he  ai)points  that  good  shall  be  pixxluctive  of 
ffoocL  To  resume  the  illustration,  thei-efure, 
from  a  few  of  the  instances  already  adduced; 
what  an  extensive  blessing  might  Alexan- 
der, had  he  acted  with  otlier  view  and  to 
other  ends,  have  proved  to  the  world,  whose 
happiness  he  impaired  by  his  ambition,  and 
whose  morals  he  corrupted  by  his  example! 
How  much  more  effectually,  and  immedi- 
ately might  the  reformation  have  been  pro- 
moted, had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blindness 
of  prejudice,  and  subduing  the  tur|l)ulance  of 
passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  protestant  cause ;  the  virtuous 
husband  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent 
of  children  all  educated  in  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  ?  Again,  had  the 
popes  effectually  reformed  themselves,  how 
might  the  unity  of  the  church  have  been  pro- 
moted :  and  even  the  schisms,  which  have 
arisen  in  protestant  communities,  been  di- 
minished !  It  would  be  supeiiiuous  to  reca- 
pitulate other  instances ;  tnese,  it  is  pivsu- 
med,  being  abundantly  suiUcient  to  obviate 
any  charge  of  the  most  distant  approach  to- 
wards the  fiital  doctrine  of  Necessity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  diatmguishing  characters  of  Chris- 
tianity, 

The  great  leading  truths  of  Scripture  are 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  is 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being 
and  attributes  of  the  Almighty  ;  the  spiritual 
worship  which  he  requires;  the  introduc- 
tion of  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world ; 
the  restoration  of  man ;  the  life,  death,  cha- 
racter, andofRcesof  the  Redeemer;  tlie  holy 
example  he  has  given  us ;  the  divine  system 
of  ethics  which  he  has  bequeathed  us ;  the 
awfiil  sanctions  with  which  thev  are  en- 
forced ;  tlic  spiritual  nature  of  tne  eternal 
worid ;  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  the 
pardon  of  an  through  faith  in  a  Redeemer ; 
the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the  pro- 
mise of  etenudlifc.  The  Si*.ripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its 
truth ;  whose  lives  bear  tesdmony  to  the  per- 
fbction  of  the  divine  law  ;  and  whose  clia- 
racters,  however  clouded  with  infirmity,  and 
auhtect  to  temptation,  yet,  acting  under  its 
authority  and  mfluence,  evince,  oy  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  their  conduct,  that  they  really  | 


embraced  religion  as  a  governing  prindple 
of  the  heart,  and  as  the  modve  to  all  viitue 
in  the  life. 

In  f()rming  the  mind  of  the  royal  pupil,  aa 
early  intnxiuction  to  these  scriptures,  the 
dcpositoiy  of  such  imjjortant  truths,  wiD 
doubtless^be  considei*ed  as  a  matter  of  prime 
concern.  And  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be 
thought  necessarj'  to  j)oint  out  to  her,  huw 
cne  great  event  led  to  another  still  greater; 
till  at  length  we  see  a  series  accomplished, 
and  an  immovable  foundation  lakl  for  our 
faith  and  hope,  which  includes  every  esieii- 
tial  principle  of  moral  virtue  and  genuine 
hai>j)incss. 

1  o  have  given  rules  for  moral  conduct 
might  appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the 
aptest  method  of  improving  our  nature.— 
And,  accordingly,  we  find  such  a  course 
gcncrallv  pursued  by  the  ancient  roora]ist8» 
both  of  Greece  and  Asia,  Of  this,  it  b  not 
the  least  inconvenient  result,  that  rules  must 
be  multiplied  to  a  degree  the  most  burthen- 
some  and  iJerplexing.  And  there  would  be^ 
after  all,  a  necessity  for  incessant  alteration, 
as  the  rules  of  one  age  could  not  be  expected 
to  correspond  with  tne  manners  of  another. 
This  inconvenience  might  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  <mi  a  people 
an  undeviatin^  sameness  of  manners,  out, 
even  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  ofh 
pressively  minute,  and  how  di^;ustingly  tri- 
vial are  the  authorized  codes  of  instruct 
tion  !  Of  this  every  fivsh  translation  fitwi 
the  moral  writings  of  the  cast  is  an  exempli- 
ficiition ;  as  if  the  mind  could  be  made  pure 
by  overloading  the  memory  ! 

It  is  one  of  tne  j)erfcctions  of  revealed  rc^ 
ligion,  that,  instiad  of  multiplymg  mica,  it 
establishes  princii)les.     It  traces  up  right 
conduct   into   a   few   radical  di^>ositiaBS, 
which,  when  once  fully  formed,  ai-e  the  na- 
tund  sources  of  correspondent  temper  and 
action.    To  implant  these  dispoations,  then^ 
is  the  leading  object  of  what  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  the  ^)cripture  philosophy.    And 
as  the  heart  must  be  tlie  seat  of  that  which 
is  to  influence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly 
to  the  heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  addresi 
themselves.  Their  object  b  to  make  us  lave 
what  is  riff/it,  rather  tlian  to  occupy  our  un- 
derstandings with  its  theoiy.     KjiovtUdge 
fiufft'th  t//i,  says  one  of  our  divine  instruc- 
tors, but  it  is  love  that  edifieth.     And  the 
principle  which  is  here  assumed,  will  be 
found  most  strictly  true,  that  if  a  love  of 
goodness  be  once  tiionnighly  implanted,  we 
shall  not  need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act 
aright  from  what  we  mav  almost  call  a  no- 
ble kind  of  instinct.  *  If  tLine  eve  be  sincle,' 
says  our  Sa\  iour,  « thy  whole  (>ody  shall  be 
fiill  of  light  *    Our  i-eligion,  as  taught  in  the 
Scripture,  does,  in  this  ver)-  instance,  evince 
its  heavenly  origin.    St  Paul,  whose  pecu- 
liar province  it  seems  to  have  been  to  ex- 
plain, as  it  were  scientifically,  the  great  doc- 
trines of  his  master,  gives  us  a  dennitian  cf 
Christianity,  which  outdoes  at  once  in  bee- 
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'iCf  I  in  fulneas,  and  even  in  systematic  ex- 
Ktness  all  tliat  has  been  achieved  in  tliean 
it  epitomizing,  bf  the  greatest  niuatcrs  lA' 
luman  Bcieuce,— /'ai/A  toAkA  laorkftA  by 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  ex- 
iressiun  sibstiintially  contains  the  wliott- 
icope  and  tcAor  of  both  Testaments;  the 
aibbtance  of  all  morality,  and  the  very  life 
uidwulof  human  virtue  and  happiness.  A 
vaM  of  attention  to  what  St,  Paul  mea»i& 
ty  _^h,  too  generally  makes  the  scnae  t. 
ne  passage  be  overlooked.  ButthewelI'dl 
"cctcd  student  will  discern,  that  St  Paul  as- 
nmcs  exactly  what  has  been  intimatt-i 
■boi-e,  that  God's  ot^ct  in  Revelation  is  m> 
aerely  to  cmvey  his  viUl,  but  alw  to  man  i 
jest  himielfi  ncA  mrre/y  to  promulgate  law 
i>T  reiXnuning  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to 
liitplay  his  man  nature  and  attributes,  so  as 
;o  brinE  back  to  himselfthe  hearts  and  aSfix- 
xma  of  fallen  man  ;  and  tliat,  accordingly, 
ic  means  by  faith,  the  elfrctuii!  and  inipreW- 
live  apprvhcnann  of  God,  thus  manihrsted 
In  his  langua)!C,  it  is  not  a  noticm  of  the  in- 
tellect, nor  a  tradition  coldly  residing  in  the 
nccdlection,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit, 
but  an  actual  persuancn  (A  the  divine  reali- 
ties. It  is,  in  short,  such  a  conviction  of 
wliat  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  efficacy  equal 
fcr  every  practical  purpose,  to  that  which  ii> 
derived  through  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

Faith,  then,  in  St,  Paul's  langiiage,  is  n:- 
Ligicn  in  its  amplest,  inwaiid  principle.  It 
is  the  deep  and  efficacious  imprcsaiiiii,  whiiU 
the  mantfcstaticn  of  God,  ma.1 


ontil,  bi  answer  to  our  earnest  prayer,  hi'. 
holy  ^irit 'opens,  as  it  were,  our  hearts,' til 
receive  the  thuiua  which  are  thus  presciiUil 
toouTmiids.  When  the  unseen  realitii's  of 
rdipon,  are  able  to  do  more  with  us  than  thi' 
templliK  otgects  of  this  viublc  world,  then 
aitdiMtbeJiMe,  is  the  divine  grace  of  fiuth 
real))-  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  *crii>Cural  idea  of  Mh,  w  ill 
appear  at  ooce,  from  a  )>erusal  of  tliat  modt 
intereatmg  portkn  of  Scripture,  the  ek- 
veuth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  'Flic  dcfi- 
futioD  with  which  the  chapter  commences. 
Mates  this  precise  notion : — *  Faith  is  tli 
tubtiaatialion  of  things  hoped  for,  tlic  ifr 
monMlrallon  of  things  not  sit-n.  '•  And  the 
inMaoce*  adduced  are  most  satisfoctory  < 
empliGcatians.  •  Hy  faith,  Noah,  iH-i 
warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  us  yet,  biv 
ing  moved  witli  fear,  prepared  an  ark,"  fcc. 
•By  &itli,  M(]«es  tiirsook  Egypt,  not  ftnritig 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as  sct- 
BiChim  who  is  invisible.'  'With the  heart, 
■qis  St  Paul,  'man  belicvctli  iintii  right- 
fnosicss;*  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awfiil 


and  mcxpressibly  engaging  views  <rf  God, 
manifcHtin'-  himself  in  the  Scrqiture,  as  our 
Creator,  Itcdi'eniir,  :uid  Saiictifier,  really, 
and  effectually  iiiipiTsa  (hemsclves  on  our 
hearts,  so  as  tii  become  the  iiaramnuntuntv- 
ciplc  of  inward  and  oHtwanl  crjiiduct ;  thcnt 
anil  nut  iKtiiv,  we  are,  in  the  Scripture 
sense,  believers.  And  thb  £iith,  tf  real, 
must  produce  Im'e;  for,  when  our  minds  and 
hearts  arc  thus  impressed,  our  affectioni 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  inipresskai.— 
If  virtue,  said  a  neathen,  could  be  seen  with 
human  eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it 
excite  in  us !  St.  Paul's  divine  £iith  realises 
Lhls  very  iilea.  If  Moses  "endured  as  mtng- 
him  who  is  invisible,'  it  could  only  be,  be- 
cause, b  sicing  God,  he  beheld  what  filled 
u|i  his  whole  soul,  and  so  enipiged  his  hopet 
and  fears,  but,  above  all,  hislove,  as  to  raise 
him  above  the  low  idlurtmcnts  of  the  worid, 
and  the  puny  menaces  of  moi-tals.  It  is  said 
,.r  !.;._  jjjjjj  ,^g  accounted  even  the  re- 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 
s  of  Kgypt  i  a  prcfeitnce  which  im- 
plies the  Bti-oiigesl  effiction,  m  well  as  the 
deepest  roH>(c/(OH.  flis  case,  then,  deariy 
illustrati:s  what  St.  Paul  says  of/drfA  ivor;t- 
bi^btfioifj  Ids  apprehension  of  God  bong 

—  deep  lutd  lively,  as  to  hx  his  supreme  love 
thotsupreme  excellence,  which  was  thu^ 
it  were,  visible  M  his  muid ;  the  current 

of  his  temjicr,  and  the  course  of  Ids  actiont^ 
followed  this  paramount  direction  of  his 

ripture  then,  in  reality,  docs  not  aa 
h  us  Aovf  to  be  virtuous,  as,  if  we 
comply  Willi  its  uitention,  actually  matei  us 
so.  It  is  St,  Paul's  ai-guineiit  through  the 
ICpistle  to  the  Itoninns,  that  even  the  most 
lierlcct  code  of  laws  wliich  could  be  given, 
«  nuld  fall  inliiiitdy  sliurt  of  our  exigencies, 
if  it  only  g-.i\e  the  nilcs,  without  inspiring 
the  dib|>usiti()n. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  afforded  admirable 
moral  precepts,  and  even  the  sages  of  the 
heathen  world  had  found  out  many  excellent 
maxims ;  but,  an  inspiiiting  principle,  1^ 
whidi  men  might  be  made  to  lovf  goudneiS 

—  Tell  as  to  tiiow  it,  was  that  of  wliich  the 
ililes,  and,  Li  some  measui*  the  Jews  al- 

ao,  stood  ill  need.  And  to  fiiniisli  this  prin- 
ciple by  in.%pir'uig  such  a  futh  in  God,  aa 
must  pi-odui-e  love  to  (Soil,  and,  by  produ- 
cing love  to  Ciod,  l>ecome  operative  in  every 
si)tciesof  virtue,  is  avowedly  the  supreme 
object  M  the  gcisi»el  of  Christ 

And,thei-el(.re,  it  is,  that  the  Scripture  re- 
presents to  us  facl»,  and  doctrines  founded 
~  ticts,  r.i'her  than  thtoriei;  because  facts 

:  aliMie  fitted  to  work  on  the  heart  In 
tticorics,  the  understandingacts  for  itself}  in 


tuipreheiulii^  facts,  it  acts  subserviently  to 
the  tugher  [lOwcrs  of  the  soul,  merely  fiir- 
nisliR^  to  the  ulTecliniis  those  al>jeets  for 
which  tlicy  naturally  Uok ;  and  distinguish- 
ing fitlse  and  seductive  appearances  trotn 
real  sources  of  delight  and  comfort.  Id  this 
way  the  sacred  Scnptures  make  the  fullest 
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use  of  our  rational  powers  uniformly  pre- 
senting such  (ncXSf  as  grow  clearer  the  luoi-e 
severely  they  are  exHiniiied  :  conipletely  sa- 
tisfying our  unclerbtaiidiiii^s,  as  to  their  apt- 
ness to  the  greilt  purpose  oi  wuikiii,^  on  iiiir 
lieaits,  luiil,  on  the  whole,  niakiuj;  our  reli- 
gion as  reasonable,  as  It,  like  nKitiienidtKal 
truth,  it  had  been  cxclusi\ely  adilresseil  to 
our  intellect;  while  its  influence  on  the  nghi- 
\y  disi>osed  heait  gives  such  an  inward  \>i\H'i 
ci  Its  divinity  as  no  merely  racional  sciieme 
could,  in  the  nature  ot  things,  possess 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  rarefnlly 
taught,  that  Chiistianity  is  not  to  be  e.\.i- 
minedfiior  the  sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as 
if  thev  were  merely  to  l)c  bclie\ed,  and  re- 
memoere'd,  and  held  in  specuiaiivc  reve- 
rence, but,  let  it  rather  be  impressed  upon 
her,  that  the  holy  Scri]*tuivs  are  G(xrs  great 
"means  of  producing  in  her  liean,  that  awe  at 
his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his  majesty, 
that  delight  in  his  inhnitc  peiiectiojjs,  that 
practicid  aD'ectionate  knowledge  ut  ihe  onl\ 
true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Chi-isi  whoai  lie  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  reift,  the  fuace, 
the  strength,  the  itg/if,  the  comolaiion  ot 
every  soul  which  attains  to  it«  Let  her  be 
taught  to  regaixl  the  oracles  of  iiod,  nut 
merely  as  a  light  to  guide  her  steps,  but,  as 
a  sacred  tire  to  animate  and  invij^oratc  her 
inmost  s(Hd.  A  pniifung  llarne,  like  tliat 
upon  the  alt^ir,  tix.»m  wiicnce  the  semph 
conveyed  the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  pniphct, 
ivho  cried  out,  *Lo  !  this  iiatli  toucheo  my 
lips,  and  mine  iniquity  is  taken  aw  u} ,  aitil 
my  silt  is  pui-ged.  * 

riiat  fear  of  (iod,  whirli  the  Scnptuix*, 
"v^'hen  uswl  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire, 
IS  felt  by  the  possessor  to  be  essential  wis- 
dom  :  and  that  love  of  God,  w  Inch  it  is  no 
less  litted  to  excite,  is  equally  acknowledg- 
ed by  liim  whom  it  iulluenres,  to  ije  at  »uu  e 
essential  virtue,  and  essential  happiness ; 
and  botli  united,  are  found  to  be  tnat  jiure 
element  in  which  ratidnal  intelligences  are 
formed  to  h\e,  and  out  uf  which  tiiey  must 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable. 

But,  to  make  the  Scripture  thus  efRra- 
rious  it  must  be  studied  accoixling  to  the 
■will  of  him  who  gave  it.  It  is  siiicl  of  tair 
^Saviollr  in  the  instaiue  of  his  ciiscipies, — 
•  Then  oinrned  he  their  uiKierstan(iiiij;s,tnai 
they  might  understand  the  rn-iipiures;"  aniii 
it  is  saiu  of  Lydia,  saint  I'aui's  hist  ci'iiVer:  | 
at  Philippi,  *  That  liie  Lord  openetl  her 
heart,  to  attend  to  the  things  which  were 
si>oken  of  i'aul.*  We  read  of  oiliev.s  m 
ivhom  it  is  observed,*  the  g»»spel  was  prLaili- 
ed,  but  it  did  not  pi-otit  them,  because  it  w:is 
not  mixed  with  tiuth  in  them  that  heai\I  it.' 
What  follows.'  eviilentix,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture, to  be  read  etVectualiy,  must  be  ivad 
devoutly,  with  earnest  and  c(»nstant  pr:i\er 
to  him  whose  won!  it  is,  that  hewoulri  so 
impress  it  on  our  hearts,  by  his  ^«Kvi  spirit, 
that  it  may  become  the  power  ol  ( i<Kl  unto 
salvation.  'If  any  man  lack  wis<lom  let  him 
ask  it  of  God,*  says  bt.  James,  *  who  gi\cih 


to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and 
it  shall  be  gi\en  him.' 

hut,  one  gnuKl  jieciiliarity  of  Christianilr 
reniaiiis  t')be  mentioned — "ihat  it  iiddressi^ 
us  not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  jjrejudiced 
and  corrupt  ;  a>nee«'.iiig  nf»t  merely  insinic- 
t:nn,  but  ivturinat:i>n.  1  his  re-form  ilio:i  can  • 
bcaccomplislied,  tliese  prejudices  iind these 
coniiptiniis  can  be  remoxed,  onlv  by  di\iiit! 
power.  It  is  a  new  civation  of  the  soul,  re- 
i|uirin;^  no  less  than  its  or  gin:  J  foiTiutiaii, 
the  hand  of  the  t;i\  ine  aititicer.  *  'i'hc  na- 
tural man  recei\eth  not  the  things  of  tlbB 
Spii-it  of  ( iod;  they  are  f  >oli<»liness  unto  him.' 
lifxl  must  re- veal  them  by  his  Spirit:  he 
must  pnxiuce  the  disposition  to  receive 
tlKm. 

To  tills  end  no  kind  of  previous  know- 
ledge is  more  conducive  than  tlie  knowledge 
of  our>ei\is  as  fallen, depravwl,  ;uid  help- 
less civatures ;  and,  therefore,  absolutely 
vquiring  seme  such  gr.icidus  interpcisitiao 


m  o\ir  favour  as  that  whicli  the  Scripture 
otTers.  l^xacth  as  the  inaladv  is  felt,  wOl 
the  remedy  lie  valued;  and,  consequeiitlr, 
no  instniction  ran  be  more  uidispensalAe 
for  the  nival  jnipil,  than  that  which  tendf 
to  impix  s's  on  her  mind,  that  in  tliis  respect 
slie  stands  on  a  le\  el  with  the  meanest  (rf 
her  fillow-et'c  itures.  1  hat,  from  the  na- 
tural corrupt  if -n  of  e\eiy  liunKiii  heart  what- 
ever  am::t!)le  qualities'  an  individual  may 
])osse<'S,  each  raii-ics  about  with  him  a  root 
of  biuenicss,  wiiu  !i,  if  not  countci-acted  bv 
theaho\(  mear.s.  w  ill  spivad  itself  through 
the  wiioli-  s'lul,  <jsi:jpiri-t!ie  character, and 
'.isorder  liie  life  ;  t'lat  th.is  mdignunt  prin- 
ciple, wiiile  j>re(lomiiiant,  w  ill  hdmit  but  of 
a  shadow  y  and  ^iehisive  semblance  of  ni^ 
tue,  wiiich  temptatum  ever  dissipates  and 
fmiu  which  the  lie.iit  never  re'ceive*  solid 
conifoil.  W'lio  can  enumerate  the  houriv 
calamities  which  the  pit»ud,  the  self-willed, 
the  voluptucnis,  are*  inliicting  on  themselves; 
whicli  rend  and  lacerate  the  bosom,  whOe 
no  eye  jieir elves  it  *  W  ho  can  cxpi^essthe 
daily  disappointment,  the  alternate  fever 
and'lassitiide  of  him,  whose  heart  knows  of 
no  re-st,  but  what  this  disoi-dcred  world  cm 
aflonl  f 

W  iio  then  is  }rippy  *  He  alone,  whether 
prini'f  or  Mj!>ject.  w  ho,  thnjugh  tlie  power- 
ful am!  suhitaiy  inllurnre  of  revealed  reli- 
l.^ion  nil  ills  liean,  i^  so  impressed  with 
I'.iiii-js  in\isij);e,  as  to  risi*  superior  to  the 
V  Iri-.-^ivU'les  f  Jt  nioriaiiiy :  w  ho  so  believes  and 
lVei>  wirit  is  eontained  in  the  Hihle,  as  to 
make  ( io<l  Ills  ret'u:  ■•',  Ins  Saviour  his  tnist, 
a:id  trie  practical  li-Miness  ilie  chief  o^■ject 
ot  his  pMi'.-uit.  it)  surh  a  one  liis  Mlble,  and 
his  closet,  aiv  a  counteipo-scto  all  the  trials 
and  the  vioit-nce  to  wiuch  he  may  be  expo- 
sed. *  Thou  shalt  h  de  them  pi-fvily/  sayt 
t)ie  Psainiist,  *  bv  thiiie  own  jjiesencc,  from 
t!ie  iinvokirio^  of  ;ill  nii-n  ;  thou  shalt  keep 
tliem  sLcrtily  in  thy  pavilion  fivni  the  strife 
(•■."•..u:iv:uei.' 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

rrlhture  ci-idmcra  of  Chriatianity, 
Cnraiiam  rrtisfionficculiarlij  adafit- 
he  rjrierncir^s  tjfmtn  ;  and  eHfircial- 
uiafeato  aufifdy  the  defects  of  hca- 
Jiilonfiky^ 

ruiianity  wei^e  examined  with  at- 
uui  caiidoiir,  it  would  be  found  to 
irresistible  evidences  of  its  divine 
Those  who  have  formed  continued 

a  1*^1111  en t  iu  its  support,  have,  no 
ten  cfti-ctcd  verj-  valuable  purpo- 
it  is  certain,  that  conviction  may  be 
in  a  much  simpler  roethtxl.  In  tact, 

iiDplv  a  verv  reasonable  charge 
Jhiistianity,  if  its  proofs  were  of 
kturc,  that  none  but  scholars  or  phi- 
s  o'Aild  feel  their  conclusiveness. 
t  exists  in  the  world,  purporting  to 
the  authentic  recoixls,  and  authori- 
inciplcs  of  the  one  true  religion.  It 
slv  die  wcrtk  not  of  one  pci-son,  or 
5eL  its  earliest  pages,  on  the  con- 
re,  beyond  all  sober  question,  tlie 
cient  writingsi  in  the  world  ;  while 
parts  werecunfessexLI]^  composed  at 
much  within  the  limits  of  historic 
f ;  a  time,  indeed,  ^ith  which  we 
er  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
I  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history  ; 
:h,  like  a  distant  eminence  brightly 
Led  bv  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  dis- 
een,  while  intermediate  tracts  are 
,  in  impenetrable  mist, 
rt  the  authority  of  this  most  intei-est- 
ime,  numberless  obiections  have 
«d-  But,  who  has  clearly  and  sa- 
ily  shown  how  its  existence,  in  the 
t>ears,  can  be  rationally  accounted 
he  supposition  of  its  spurtousnebs  ^ 
Km-s  of  rec«>rds  originating  so  va- 
hoth  as  to  time,  occasion,  and  cir- 
iicis,  sliould  involve  some  obscurity 
ult}',  or  even  in  some  instances  ap- 
inconRruitv,  is  surely  no  cause  of 
:  Jind  that  these  should  !)e  dwelt  np- 
:xaggerated  by  persons  hostile  to  the 
es  which  the '  volume  contiiins,  and 
ts  truth  would  establish,  is  most  na- 
Bui,  which  of  those  objectors  has 
en  able  to  substitute  a  svstem  less 
)  objection  ?  Have  any  of  them  given 
actor)'  solution  of  the  unparalleled 
ies  whicli  clog  their  hypothesis? 
of  them  has  even  attempted  fidlv  to 

the  simple  phenomenon  of  sucn  a 

bring  in  the  world,  on  the  supposi- 
abrication  or  imposture  ? 

book  divides  itself  into  two  great 
&•  the  first  containing  the  account  of 
ratory  religion,  given  to  a  single  na-  j 
e  latter  describing  the  completion  of , 
Kne,  so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for 
benefit,  and  unlimited  diffusion, 
itrting  the  first  great  poition  which 
Che  Old  Testament,  the  leading  foa- 
ipear  peculiarly  striking.    In  this 

a.  r 


I  book  alone,  during  those  ages,  was  maintain- 
ed the  first  givat  ti-uth,  oit  there  being  only 
ON  K  livintr  ami  true  God :  which,  tiiougn 
now  so  univci-siilly  acknowledged,  was  then 
unonceived  by  tlie  |)olitest  nations,  and 
most  att'-oniplished  philosophers.  And  re- 
specting \nA\\  pr.iti(n)s  of  this  book,  but  es- 
pecially the  laiicr,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
New  '1  estament,  tliis  no  less  interesting  re- 
mark is  to  be  made,  that,  in  e\'ery  essential 
point,  nearly  the  same  view  is  taken  of 
man's  weaknesses  and  wants,  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  its  ease  and  comfort,  as  is  taken  by  the 
wisest  heathen  philosophers ;  with  this  most 
important  difference,  however,  tliat  the  chief 
ffood  of  man,  that  fiure  fierennial  mental 
na/ifimeaa^  about  which  they  so  much  di»- 
coursed,:ifter  which  they  so  eagerly  panted, 
but  of  which  they  so  confessedly  failed,  is 
hoi-e  spoken  of  substantially,  in  their  notion 
of  it,  as  a  blessing  actually  /losaeaacd,  and  the 
feeling  of  it  described  iii  such  language  as 
brars,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  humim  ex- 
prcssii)ns  to  bear,  tnc  stamp  of  conscioui 
tmth  and  unsophisticated  nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connexion,  to 
give  a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in 
tlie  system  (rf  the  ancient  philosophers^  The 
belief  in  a  life  to  cnnc  was  confined  to  a  few, 
and  even  in  them  this  belif  f  was  highly  de- 
fective, Th<^se  who  asserted  it.  maintained 
it  only  in  a  speculative  and  sceptical  way  ; 
and  it  would  not  he  easy  to  protlucc  an  in- 
stance of  their  using  any  docinne  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  as  their 
inatru ment  in  /i ro moting  virtue.  They  de- 
corated their  system  with  beautiful  sayings, 
(in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they  did 
not  support  it  upon  thia  basis.  I'here  was, 
theivf»)it:,  no  loundation  to  their  fabiic 
Poetry t  indeed,  liad  her  Elysium  and  her 
lartarus.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
fihiloao/ihy  of  (ireece  and  Home,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  advanced,  diminished  the  strength 
of  the  impression  which  the  poets  had  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  thus  the  ve- 
ry religion  of  the  sages  tended  to  lessen 
among  the  people  the  sense  of  a  fiituie  ix^- 
sponsibility. 

The  imcient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of 
what  we  designate  by  the  name  of  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God,  They  had  some 
conception  of  his  bounty,  of  his  providential 
cai*e,  of  all  his  naturd  perfections  ;  and  of 
some  even  of  his  moral  excellences ;  for 
example,  of  his  benevolence  ami  justice. 
But  their  united  wisdom  never  framed  a  sen- 
tence like  that  in  which  the  true  God  was 
revealed  to  Moses :  •  I'he  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving  ini- 
quity, transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guilty."  It  is  on  this  part 
of  the  character  of  God,  that  the  Scripture 
is  sii  a'mndantly  full.  This  ignorance  of  the 
mercy  of  (^od' associated  itself  in  the  hca- 
tlieiis,  with  much  other  religious  and  moral 
blindness.    From  this  ignorance,  that  God 
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was  mcrcifiil,  their  only  means  of  persuading 
themselves  that  they'  were  in  his  favour, 
was  to  assume  that  they  were  uprii;ht  And, 
who  can  estimate  the  moral  consequences  of 
an  habitual  effort  to  represent  to  ourselves 
aU  our  own  actions,  as  not  leavin^;  any  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeachin.ir«iur  claims. 
to  the  justice  of  tlie  Almighty  ?  The  lotty 
sentiment,  that  they  were  their.selves  a  spe- 
cies of  grxis,  was  sometimes  lesorted  to,  at 
once  as  a  source  oi  self-coniplacency,  and 
as  the  suppos»ed  means  of  virtue.  The  Stoic 
affected  tn  rise  superior  to  the  temptations 
of  the  botly,  to  soar  above  all  sense  of  guilt, 
and  all  dread  of  pain,  by  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
travagant, and  almost  atheistical  sentiment, 
which  was  om)csite  to  common  sense,  and 
subversive  of  all  true  humility,  a  quality 
which  is  the  very  basis  of  Christian  virtues. 
He  was  his  own  god:  for  he  assumed  to  him- 
self to  be  al)lo,  by  his  own  strength,  if  he 
would  but  exert  it, to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  woixls,  over  Provicfence,  over  pain, 
fear,  and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  the 
same  strength,  into  a  participation  of  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an  eminent 
■writer  has  obser\'ed,  'those  who  endeavour- 
ed to  cure  voluptuousness,  resorted  to  pride 
as  the  means  ot  virtue.'  In  the  latter  ages, 
indeed,  not  a  few  appear  to  have  been  at 
once  elated  by  stoical  pride,  and  dissolved  in 
epicurean  luxuiy. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Pix^vidence,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  merely  iimndane 
system,  led  to  much  misconce];tion  of  the 
nature  of  true  morality,  and  to  t^ross  super- 
stition. From  ignorance  of  future  retribu- 
tion, they  imagined  that  virtue  and  \  ice  re- 
ceived their  exact  recompence  Acrf .  They 
"were  religious,  therefore,  even  to  supersti- 
tion, in  assuming  the  existence  of  providen- 
tial intcrfei-ences  in  the  case  of  the  commis- 
uon  of  palpable  crlmrs ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  those  actions,  however 
sinlul,  to  be  no  offences  against  Ciod,  which 
God  did  not  mark  by  some  temporal  punish- 
ment. • 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  cf  the 
chief  deficiencies  of  the  heathen  system  ;  a 
system  which  strongly  points  out  "the  wi-.nt 
r>f  such  a  light  as  that  which  the  Ciospel  af- 
fords. The  philosophei-s  them  selves  si  emed 
conscious  olsomc  great  defect,  and  ihui,  the 
very  rtvclatmn  which  Christianity  has  fur- 
nished, supplied  all  that  was  ntcessaiy  to 
man,  and  comes  reccmmcnded  by  tlie  ac- 
knowledged occasion  for  it. 

How  striking  arc  the  peculiaiitics,  how 
obvious  the  superiority,  which  even  on  a 
first  attentive  perusal,  till  the  mind  of  the 
serious  reader  of  the  Scri;)ture  !  liut  wh.jt 
infidel  writer  has  so  much  as  taken  its  most 
obvious  facts  into  sober  C'^nsidcratirn  >  whi. 
has  attempted  to  explain  how  tike  writers  (f 

*  A  nrikin;  iniunca  of  iLis  diijKii.ilou  tu  atiutc  the 
lUeuint  of  Fro%'i(Iencr.  UM  cxinbiied  in  the  ■jvcch  uf 
Kiiia*  to  bii  tuldiififc,  afici  thfj  »lih  defc-attJ  a*  ?;- 
faciii«> 


the  Old  Testament  should  differ  as  they  have 
done  from  all  the  writers  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  mainlining  so  pure  a  theology,  but 
ill  connecting  with  it  a  national   history^ 
tnrou^li  which  that  theology  passes  as  a 
chain,  binding  together  and  identifying  itself 
with  their  whole  system,  civil  and  religious? 
This  histoiy,  involving  supK:matural  event% 
may  be  a  reason  why  the  wilfiil  infidel  should 
reject  it  without  examinauon.     But  let  him 
who  pretends  to  candour,  attentively  consi- 
der these  records,  and  ti-j^  if  he  can  project 
even  an  outline  of  Jewish  history,   from 
which  those  miraculous  interpo^tions  shall 
be  consistentlv  excluded.    These  arc  fads 
in  this  narratfon  which  cannot  be  disputed: 
the  Jews  necessarily  having  a  history  as  wcU . 
as  other  nations.  Let  tlie  sober  infidd,  then^ 
endeavour  to  make  out  for  them  an  hypc^ 
thetic  histon',  in  which,  leaving  out  ei'erjr 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phe- 
nomena shall  be  accounted  for  with  phiioso- 
f>hic  plausibility.     If  this  be  possible,  why 
las  it  not  been  attempted  ^  But  if  this  faie 
really  impracticable,  I  mean,  if  tliese  e>'cnts 
do  actually  su  make  up  the  body  of  their  na« 
tional  histon-,  that  no  history  would  be  left; 
if  they  were  to  be  taken  away ;  then  let 
some  farther  theory  be  devised,  to  explain 
how   a  histoiy,  thus  exclusively  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theolog)'  as 
exclusively  true  ?  Let  the  sober  deist  prove» 
if  he  can,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  God 
of  nature  to  distinguish,  by  such  extraordi- 
nary intci*fei'er.ces,  that  nation,  which  alone, 
of  all  the  natimis  of  the  earth,  acknow- 
ledged him  ;  or  let  him  separate,  if  he  be 
able^  that  national  recognition  of  the  true 
(iul  from  their  belief  of  those  disUnguishing 
inter|)Obitions.    If  they  alone  acknowledged 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  universe,  who 
believed  that  that  sovereign  had  signally 
manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  belief  of  the  events  was 
not  essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
supposed  author  of  them  ?  Or  will  he  assert, 
that   the  establishment  of  such   a   truth 
:imongst  thai  people,  who  have  since  actu- 
al! v  comraunirated  it  to  so  manv  other  m«*n, 
p(  i'lia])s  to  all,  deists  not  excepted,  who 
I  rally  do  embrace  it ;  I  say,  will  ne  soberly 
iissf  rt  th:it  such  a  puriiose  did  not  justly  anii 
coRvis^cmlv  wari'ant  tne  very  kind  of  inter- 
position, wliich  the  Jewish  hlttory  pi-estnts* 
liui  let  the  hont  st  infidel ,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  ilie  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  inaitttainers  of  the  one  true  God 
has  e  acted  upon  that  belief.     Let  him  ex- 
am me  »he  jjnnciples  of  the  Jcwbh  motxilistt, 
and  see  where  else,  in  Uie  ancient  world,  the 
i^eimine  interests  of  \'irtue  arc  so  pracucally 
provided  for. .  Let  him  read  the  sublime  and 
wiost  cordial  eiluAious  of  the  Old  'i'estiiment 
/loefs,  riiid  say,  where  else  the  Authorof  Ik- 
lu^,  and  of  all  gO'/i,  is  so  ftilly  recognised. 
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lem  any  shadow  of  parallel  in  the 
Tuan^md.  Liet  the  man  of  genius 
LOW  the  minds  of  the  writers  were 
on  what  a  strong  and  steady  pinion 
:«i  Let  the  man  of  virfuf  refleci 
ply  their  hearts  were  engaged ;  and 
nan  of  /traming'  compare  whcit  he 
re  with  all  that  has  comCfi-om  hea- 
ts^ sages,  or  lawgivers;  and  then, 
soberly  pronounced^  whether  it  is 
b\e  that  all  this  should  exist,  with- 
adequate  ca.use,  and,  whether  any 
1  be  so  rationally  assigned,  as  that 
eir  venerable  lawgiver  has  himself 
d  in  terms  the  most  critically  appo- 
the  most  unaffectedly  impressive  ? 
yr,*  says  he,  *  of  the  days  that  are 
ich  were  before  thee,  since  the  day 
created  man  upon  earth  ;  and  ask 
one  side  of  heaven  to  the  other, 
there  had  bc^n  anv  such  thing  as 
It  thing  is,  or  hath  hpcn  heanl  like 
ever  people  hear  the  \uirc  of  (Jod 
;  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fii*e  hh  thou 
rd,  and  live  ^  or  has  (rod  assayed  tfi 
ake  him  a  nation  fn)m  the  midst  of 
nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
ders,  anci  by  war,  and  by  an  out- 
d  arm,  and  by  great  tcri-ors,  accoixl- 
[  that  the  Lorid  your  God  did  for 
iigypt,  before  your  eves  ?  Unto  thcc 
own  that  the  Lord  tic  is  God;  there 
Ise  beside  him.  Know,  therefore, 
and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that 
I  He  is  Ood  ;  in  heaven  above,  and 
:  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else.  * 
b  be  the  inevitable  conclusion  re- 
the  Old  Testament,  how  much 
"e^stible  must  be  the  impression 
the  New  !  The  peculiarity  which 
erted  to  abo\'e,  ought,  even  in  the 
.  philosophical  inquirer^  toeneage 
xntion.     1  mean,  that  to  which  nea- 

g»  pointed,  as  the  only  valuable  ob- 
uman  pursuit,  is,  in  this  wonderful 
,  dcscrioed  as  matter  of  fiosscsaion. 
nd  here  onlv,  amongst  all  the  re- 
F  human  feelinp;s,  is  hafipinest  seri- 
ismed,  and  consistently  exemplified, 
importance  of  this  point,  witness  is 
jT  ex-ery  wish  which  a  human  beinjg 
ind  by  evexy  sigh  which  heaves  his 

But,  it  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  yet 
itly  adverted  to,  that  at  no  period  do 
I  sages  seem  so  strongly  to  nave  felt 
r  insufficiency  of  all  their  schemes 
ining  this  object,  as  at  the  period 
le  light  of  Christianity  difjiisea  itself 
the  earth.  Cicero,  that  brightest 
n  luminaries,  had  not  only  put  his 
nen  in  possession  of  the  substance  of 
wisdom,  to  which  his  own  rich  elo- 
rave  new  force  and  lustre,  but  he 
id  thereto  the'  deep  results  of  his 
rvadons,  during  a  life  of  the  most 
d  experience,  m  a  period  the  most 

And,  to  this  pdnt,  he  uniformly 
hia  disquisitionBy  that  man  can  on- 


ly be  happy  by  a  conquest  over  himself;  by 
some  enei-getic  principle  of  wisdom  and  vii-- 
tue  so  established  in  his  bosom,  as  to  make 
him  habitually  superior  to  ever)-  wrong  pas- 
sion, to  e\ei-y  cnminal  or  weak  desire,  to 
the  attractions  of  pleasure,  and  the  shocks 
of  calamitv.  Hut  it  was  not  Cicero  only, 
who  rcsterf  in  this  conclusion  ;  Horace,  the 
gayest  of  the  Latin  woets,  is  little  less  expli- 
cit in  his  acknowleclgmcnt,  that  man  should 
then  only  find  case  wl u-n  he  had  learnt  the 
^'■J  ^.f\fly"lK»  "^  ^  moral  aenae,  from  hi  nisei f, 

1  o'tlic  sentiment  of  a  ^rcat  philosopher 
and  poet,  let  us  atld  that  ot  a  no  less  eminent 
historian.  Polvbhis  ssiys,  « It  seems  that 
men,  who,  in  the  pi-actjce  of  craft  and  sub- 
tlety, exceed  tdl  other  animals,  may,  with 
good  reason,  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  less 
depi-avcd  than  they  ;  for  other  animals  are 
subservient  only  to  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
and  by  them  arc  led  to  do  wn^ng.  But  men, 
who  have  also  sentiment  to  guide  them,  arc 
guilty  of  ill  ri>nduct,  not  less  through  the 
abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  than  from 
the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man dcpnivity  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet 
peculiar  to  RcvcLition  ;  since  it  is  the  Uible 
aU)ne  which  teachos  how  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death,  with  all  its  attendant 
woes  and  miseries,  by  sin  ;  though  it  is  there 
alone  that  we  discover  the  obscurity  and 
confusion  which  there  is  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  natui-al  man,  the  crookedness  of 
his  will,  and  the  disoitler  of  his  affections  ; 
though  it  is  there  alone  that  we  arc  led  to 
the  origin,  and,  blessed  be  God,  to  the  reme- 
dy of  this  disease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  na- 
ture, which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the 
holy  Spirit  to  effect ;  yet,  the  wiser  and 
more  discerning  amon^  the  heathens  both 
felt  and  acknowledged,  mno  inconsidci-able 
degree,  the  thing  itself.  They  experienced 
nut  a  little  of  the  general  weight  and  bur- 
then of  the  effect,  though  they  were  still 
puzzled  and  confounded  in  their  inouiry  af- 
ter the  cause.  And  their  condnual  disap- 
pointment here  was  an  additional  souiceof 
conviction,  that  the  malady,  which  they 
painted  in  the  deepest  colourings  of  lan- 
guage, did  exist  They  seemed  to  have  a 
perception,  that  there  was  an  object  some* 
where,  which  might  remedy  these  disorders, 
aid  these  infirmities,  satiny  dicse  desires, 
and  bring  all  their  thoughts  and  faculties  in- 
to a  due  obedience  and  happy  regulation. 
They  had  a  dawning  on  their  minos,  that  a 
capacity  for  happiness  was  not  entirely  lost, 
nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy  it  quite  out  of 
reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the  greatness  of  the 
human  mind,  but  they  felt  it  as  a  vast  vacui- 
ty In  which,  after  all,  they  could  find  mithing 
but  phantoms  of  happmess,  and  realities  ot 
miseiy. 

To  these  deep-toned  complaints,  in  which 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Chris- 
tianity comes  forward  to  make  the  fir&t  pixh 

*  Hanptoii*!  Polrbiui,  book  17.  p.  393. 
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positions  of  relief.  She  recognises  every 
want  and  weiikncss  ptx*ci5ely  ns  these  sa^ 
rppresented  it :  and  she  confidently  otters 
the  very  remedy  for  which  they  so  loudly 
called.  '  Her  pn>fes9t^d  object  is  to  establish', 
in  the  human  mind,  thata)liatend  principle 
.ofviitu<:usand  happy  sii])enority  to  even- 
thing;  eaithlv,  sensniu,  and  selfish',  on  which 
philosophy  had  so  loiijj  fixed  its  anxious,  but 
hopeless  cfesires,  and  to  which  alone  it  look- 
ed for  real  feliciU'. 

In  this  new,  then,  Christianity  rests  her 
pretensions,  not  merely  on  historical  eviden- 
ces, however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity 
of  successive  transcribers,  however  capable 
of  proof ;  but,  on  a  milch  more  intenuil,  and 
even  more  conclusave  title,  its  exnuisite  ct»r- 
respondence  to  the  exigencies  of  luiman  na- 
ture, as  illustrated  by  the  wisest  of  all  ajjes 
and  nations,  and  as  felt  by  cveiy  reflecting 
child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  hea- 
then philosophers  and  poets  respecting  hu- 
man nature,  be  dispassionately  compared 
with  those  expressions  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, in  which  he  particularly  descinbc'eche 
benefits  to  be  enjo\ed  by  his  faithful  follow- 
ers; and  let  it  be' judged,  whether  there  is 
not  such  a  correspondence  between  what 
they  want,  and  what  he  firoftaaea  to^  besfoiv, 
as  occurs  in  no  other  instance  in  the  intellec- 
tual world.— /^r9/  for  their  souls,  is  what 
they  anxiously  sought :  and,  a  burning  fever 
of  tne  nrind,  m  which  c^irroding  care,  insa- 
tiable desire,  perpetual  disappointment, 
unite  in  torturing,  is  the  malaay  of  which 
they  uniformly  complain.  Is  it  not  then 
wonderful  to  heiir  our  Saviour  so  admirably 
adapt  his  language  to  their  very  fcelingsV 
•  Come  unto  me,*  says  he,  •  all  ye  that  la- 
bour, and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,  I'ake  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leani 
of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.' 
— '  He  that  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall 
thirst  again,'  intimating  by  this  very  exprcs- 
Bion,  the  insufficiency  of  every  thin^  earthly 
to  satitfy  the  mind,  'but  he  tnat  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst ;  but  the  water  that  1  shall  give,  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.' 

Whoe\'er  is  acquainted  with  the  langua^ 
of  the  ancient  j^jhilosophers  must  see,  that  m 
these  expressions  our  Saviour  meets  their 
wishes ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had 
ov  could  have  any  right  apprenensions  of  that 
preliminary  abasement  which  the  Scripture 
calls  repentance,  and  which  was  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  rest  and  peace  tor  which 
they  sought,  and  which  Chnst  docs  actually 
bestow.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
pride  of  unasnsted  nature  could  allow  them 
to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects  ot  pure 
mercy  on  the  pait  of  God  ;  and  tliat  their 
knowledge  of  themselves,  orof  him,  could  be 
•uch  as  to  bring  the  real  spirii  of  their  wislies 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonder- 
ful nieans  which  God,  in  his  goodneis,  had 


devised  to  satisfy  them.  Though  they  did 
occasionally  express  a  sense  ot  an  evu  na- 
ture, and  a  wish  for  relief  from  it,  ^  who 
but  the  author  of  our  religion  ever  met  those 
wishes  f  In  what  other  instance  ha^  a  monl 
physician  thus  pledged  himself  to  relie\'e 
ay;('»ni/.i'd  human  nature  f  If  there  be  no  such 
iustiiMce,  the  ciiiiclusion  is  inevitable  :  that 
Christianity,  from  the  deep  impoitance,  as 
well  as  the'uiirivalleil  angularity  of  itsovct^ 
Cures,  justly  claims  our  most  scnous  inquiir, 
whether  what  has  been  thus  promised  his 
been  actually  accomplished. 

Christianity  has  amply  proxided  for  this 
natural  demand  ;  for  it  nas  been  ordeied, 
that  while  the  Now  Testament  contains eie- 
n'  principle  necessarj'  for  the  attainment  of 
human  happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  t 
perfect  specimen  of  its  own  efficacy.^  ITui 
we  accordingly  have  in  the  fully  delineated 
character  of  the  apoktlc  rtt.  Paul.  There  is, 
perluips,  no  hmnan  person  in  all  antiquity,  of 
whose  inmost  feelings,  as  well  as  outward  de- 
meant  a*,  we  are  so  well  enabled  toiudge, as 
of  this  great  Chiistian  teacher.  The  paro- 
'  culai*s  respecting  him  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  compared  with,  and  illustrated  bVi 
his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up  a  fiili- 
length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  lineament 
is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  (^God»  in  this 
single  an*imgement,  has  furnished  a  body  of 
evidence  in  suppoit,  both  of  the  truth  and 
the  efficacy  of  our  holy  religion^  which,  when 
attentively  examined,  will  ever  satitd^  the 
sincere,  and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  unobvious co* 
incidences  between  the  narrative  and  the 
epistles,  have  been  so  illusti'ated  in  a  late  in- 
valuable work,*  as  to  make  the  authenticity 
of  both  matter  of  absolute  demmnatratiaii 
and,  from  such  an  instance  of  Chrisidan  in- 
fluence, thus  authenticated,  the  pretennoos 
of  Chrisi'ianity  itself  may  be  brought  to  a 
summaiT  and  unequivocal  test. 

Was  bt  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  ex- 
emplification of  that  nobly-imaging  wik 
man,  which  the  heathen  philosc^hers  had 
pictured  to  themselves;  as  the  height  of  hu- 
man felicity  ?  Does  he  appear  to  have  found 
that  rest,  ior  which  sages  panted,  and  which 
his  divine  master  proposed  to  bestow  ?  Did 
he  possess  that  viiluous  and  happy  superi- 
ority to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and 
selhsh,  which  was  acknowledged  to  conad- 
tute  the  very  essence  of  true  philosophy ' 
Let  him  that  uiuleistauds  human  natuie 
rciid,  and  answer  for  himself  Let  him  col- 
lect all  that  has  been  spoken  on  tliis  subject 
by  Sccrates  <ir  Plato,  by  Cicei-o  or  Seneca, 
by  Lpictetus  or  Nlareus  Antoninus,  and 
judge  coolly,  whether  St.  Paul  does  not  sub- 
stantially exemj)lify,  and,  I  may  add,  infi- 
nitely outdo  it  all  ? 

lloiuce  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Re- 
^ilus,  in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but 
it  may  most  soberly  be  asked,  what  was  the 
fortitude  of  this  pagan  hero,  when  Compared 

*  P»lry*i  Hora;  Paulina. 
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al  vhich  wasiinconsciouslv  display- 
C  Paul  in  lus  way  to  Jerusalem  r  Ke- 
we  are  told,  would  not  tuiii  his  cycs 
i5  hiA  w^  or  his  chilclitm.  In  his  lie- 
t\\crefore>  he  sinks  his  humanity, 
o  cur  apOktle  ;  while  he  fciirs  nothing; 


ground  than  that  of  the  truth  of  Chrlstiaxu- 
ty  ;  or  let  him  even  plausibly  elude  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact evidence  to  this  truth,  which 
arises  fi^om  St,  I'aul's  character.  In  the 
mean  tirne,  let  the  pious  Christian  enjoy  his 
s«jl)er  triumph  in  that  system,  which  not  in 

msieif,  Ke  feels  cveiy  thing  for  those  St.  Paul  only,  but  in  all'its  true  votaries,  in 

dhisn.     'What  mean  ye  thus  to  weep,  «       .•        -^  , 

>  brcftk  my  heart,'  says  he,  *{or  I  am 

,  net  to  be  bound  only,' but  to  die  at  Je- 

fli,  iur  the  name  of  the  I^rd  Jesus. ' 

be  not  perfect  magnanimity,  where 

ever  exhibited  f 

U  aikl    but  two  instances, — One  ex- 


is;  the  feelings  which  were  hal)itual  to 
f :  the  otiier  clcscriljing  that  pei-fec- 


dom  pure  and  peaceiil)le,  gentle  and  easy 
to  be  enti-eated,  iiill  of  mercy  and  of  good 
fruits,  without  paitiality,  and  wiUiout  hy- 
pocrisy,* 
If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doo 

»,  «.».  ^»w.   «*-« ,.  «.«v  ..w..^w  .  trines  of  Christianity,  shoiikl  present  itself ; 

goodness,  which  he  wished  to  bejjur-!  it  will  be  well  tii-st  to  hiquire,  whether  the 
^'Others:  and  let  thelcanied  intidel i doctrine  in  question  be  really  Christian.' 
he  can,  a  parallel  for  either.  Inland  this  can  only  be  detei*mined  by  a  dis- 
n^ofluniself,  after  acknowledging  an:  passionate  and  impartial  recurrence  to  the 
Enendship  in  those  to  whont  he  writes,!  Scriptui-es themselves,  particularly  the  New 
5,  *  Not  as  though  1  speak  in  respect  i  'i  estantent.  Whatever  is  clearly  asserted 
It, fori  have  learned  in  whatsoever,  there,  ibllows  inevitably  fixmi  the  establish- 
am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  led  divinity  of  that  which  contains  it.  And 
aw  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  in  what  conceiva)>le  case  can,  not  only  hu- 
i.  1  am  instructed  both  tobeiiill  and;  mility,  but  rational  consistency,  be  more 
hungry,  both  to  al>oimd  and  to  softer  wisely  exercised,  than  in  receiving,  without 
I  csin  do  all  things  through  Chiist  ouesOon,  the  oljvitxis  parts,  and  then  no 
scnn^:theiiethme.'  Whatatestim()-|ctoubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  the 
Jstothe&jtlifulnessofthe  offer  of  our '  whole.  Ha]  )py  had  it  been  for  the  Chris- 
r,  to  which  we  have  alreiidy  i*efeiTed! '  tian  world,  had  this  self-evident  maxim  been 
Dnsimimatclvdoesitevince',thatwhen.practicullv  attended  to;  for  then  what  dis- 
;aged  tofuliSl  that  deepest  of  human  pnte  could -possibly  have  arisen  about — 
,  uic  thirst  of  hap|)iness,  he  promised  I  *  that    Wortl  which  was  made  llesh,  and 


31,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  wliiit- 1  name  we  are  l)a])tiscd,  must  not  be  cssen- 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  j  tially  divine  ?  Or  whether  there  can  be  any 
t,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what-  misconception  in  what  the  redeemed  in 
things  are  lovely,  wliatsoever  things '  heaven  nnike  the  snljject  of  their  eternal 
;ood  repjort— -If  thercbe  any  virtue,  if.  song  :  *  that  the  Lami)  which  was  slain,  had 
k:  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.'  i  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood,  out  of 
Jd,  human  words  did  genuine  moi-al  I  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
1  ever  more  completely  embody  it- !  nation  ?* 

\tc  they  not,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul  I  That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they 
ody  of  true  philosophy  ^  But  what  |  find  each  others  doctiines  clearly  set  forth 
pher,  before  him,  after  such  a  lesson ,  in  the  sacred  volume,  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
pupils,  could  have  dared  to  add  the  j  authenticated  by  abundant  evidence ;  and 
which  immcdiatelv  follow  .' — *  The  |  that,  where  they  have  been  disj)uted,  those 
which  ye  have  botii  learned  and  re- ■  who  have  a^x^ed  m  holding  them,  have 
,  and  lleard  and  seen  in  me,  dOf  and  evidently  den\  ed  a  dee])er  influence  from 
id  of  peace  shall  be  willi  yoiu*  Christiaiiity,  both  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 

(is a  most  imperfect  portion  of  that  hves,  an<l  the  comfort  of  their  minds,  than 
fintenial  evidence,  which  even  the; those  who  have  rejected  them, — ^if  it  could 
eneral  view  of  Chnstianity  presses  on ,  not  1)e  sul)stantiated  by  innumerable  pi*oofs, 
iCTitive  and  candid  mind  :  and  with ;  would  be  almost  self-e\  ident,  on  a  merely 
\as  befoi-e  us,  may  it  not  Ik*  boldly  ask- 1  theoittic  view  of  the  two  cjuscs.  For  who 
at  else  like  this  has  come  w  ill  on  hu-  ]  e\  er  derived  either  partial  stixiijrth,  or  men- 
Dow ledge  ?  On  these  characters  ofltil  comfort,  fiom  indulj^inga  habit  i^f  mtta- 
pel  then,  let  the  infidel  fairly  liy  his  physical  dis^juisition  !  And  who  but  such 
L     Let  him  disprove,  if  he  cim,the  have,  in  any  age  of  the  chui*ch,  ciiiestioned 

the  doc-trines  of  our  Sa\inur's  divinity,  the 


-endeisce  between  the  wishes  of  phi- 
,and  the  Jichievements  of  Christuini- 
Icstroy  the  identiu-  of  that  common 
•  man's  cliicf  good,  and  paramount 
rfB,  Let  him  account,  if  ne  can,  for 
:examplcd  congruitics,  on  any  other 


thix-e  fold  distinction  in  the  divine  nature,  or 
the  expiatorv  efftciicy  of  Christ's  one  obla- 
tio7i  ofhinm^lf^  once  offered  for  the  aina  of 
the  w/wie  ivorid  / 
The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  the  last 
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nith   -.iud 

cert^t)' as  we  might  almnst  dn  t'i\ m  ilii 
obvious  exigencies  of  human  nature.  rh;ii 
guilt  is  one  of  the  deepest  of  theii.rtiinl  ful- 
mgs,  will  not  be  disputed  ;  anil,  tli.ii  Un. 
■ciue  of  guilt  has  been,  in  every  j^n  jud  ii.i- 
tioa  a  source  of  the  deepest  homiT>,  ,iii'.\  l>  i- 
wiggestcd  even  stiU  more  liorriLk  niLth"!- 
of  appeasing  the  perturbed  mind,  c;iiii  be 
questioned  by  none  who  isacquaJniL-cl,  how- 
ever slightlj-,  with  the  history  of  the  world. 
AthdstHin  pagun  countries  have  made  thi?< 
very  fact  the  great  apolc^^-  forlhcir  impiiij . 
charsing  upon  religion  itwif  the  disTiial  su- 
perstitions, which  appeared  tothem  to  umt; 
fr.TO  it.  And  Plutarch,  one  of  t!it  tii.i^I  tn- 
lightened  of  heathen  mondiUa,  conrUidci 
that  even  Atheism  itself  is  pr'.fti'able  u. 
that  superstitious  dread  uf  the  g.>tU.  kvhjcb 
he  saw  impelling  so  many  wretclitd  \  icLirii- 
to  daily  ami  hourlv  self-torture,  Th:-  (m-i 
is,  no  misery  incident  tomaninvtilvc.  tJUu  i 
greater  depth,  or  complication,  Lliuii  th:it  ul 
m  guilty  conscience.  And  a  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  would  have  left  thisunproiUed 
tor,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  would 
have  been  utterly  unsuitatili:  to  man,  and, 
therefore,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Uod. 

How  appontely  to  this  awfiil  fiicling,  does 
thedoctnneof  the  atonement  come  into  tlu 
christian  system  !  How  astoni,Uiii(^lv  \,.i\ 
even  its  general  belief  chased  from  iliLi:  lin>- 
tian  world  those  superstitious phs.Ni(.iii*vmh 
which  paganism  ever  has  been,  a'iili;ii-ii  ai 
this  day  is,  haunted  !  But  abo\'r.  all,  wli.ii 
relief  has  it  afforded  to  the  humbl .-  ]it:iiiii.'!LL! 
■This,'  laid  the  pbus  Melancthun.  'r.m 
only  be  understood  m  conflicts  of  Clin  sck'Ticc' 
It  is  most  tnie.  Let  these  therLft>rL',  wlv 
have  never  felt  such  conflicts,  btw,,if  lioit 
they  deqiiae  what  they  may  yet  b<.'  irii{RllL'rI 
to  resort  to,  as  the  only  ceitMn  st^ii  ^^id 
prop  of  their  inking  spirits,     'It  is  a  ikiT-ful 


fk\ 


is  of  the  living  God.'    AK-iinit  ilivs 

fear  to  what  resource  c«uld  we  uw-x,  bui 
that  which  the  mercy  of  God  hii--  no  kv. 
clearly  icvealed  to  us .'  'Seeing,  then,  ihai 
we  have  a  ereat  high  priest  that  is  pj.^std 
foTus  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  S<>ii  '<t'  ( i(-<l, 
let  us  hold  fast  our  profession  i  fijrw^ynivc 
not  a  high  priest  who  cannot  be  toii^hi-i!  \\iLb 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  \v.is  ill  :.!' 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yi-t  wittu.ni 
fin.  I>et  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  in  ihi.' 
thrane  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mtiry 
and  find  grace  to  help  us  in  time  uf  need.  * 

CHAP.  XVII. 

The  lae  o/AMorv  in  teaching  thf  cliiirr  of 
favouritet. — Ftaltery, — Our    ia"e     im- 
flrovrd  in  Ihe  arit  of  adulaiion.  —  'I'h-- 
Jangen  ofJItUrery  exrmfii^fied. 
It  it  not  from  the  history  of  gofd  prince* 

alone,  that  i^imI  inKnicikn  may  be  reaped. 


The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  a 
commonly   unfortunate   became   crimna^ 
w  11  not  be  read  in  vain.    They  are  instrac- 


of  tlie  alienation  of  the  hewtt  of 
their  uibjects;  and  often  as  the  rcmate, 
sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cauie  of  civil 
commotions  and  revolutions. 

But  caut  ion  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  thdr 
vices  milv,  Imt  from  their  weakueuci  and 
eiTors ;  from  their  fcilse  judgments,  iheir 
imiiraiice  of  human  r.iture,  their  narrow 
views  arising  fiom  a  bad  education,  tbev 
jud^ng  from  panial  information,  deciding 
from  infused  prejudices,  and  acting  «npaitf 
principles  ;  their  tiemg  habituated  to  con- 
sider petty  unconnected  details,  itwtead  cf 
taking  in  the  great  aggreptc  of  pnbtic  cod- 
;  their  imprudent  choice  of  miiu«ci\ 
unhappy  spirit  of  favouritiam,  ihdr 
pretcrence  of  selfish  flattereratodiiuoteiwt- 
kA  counsellors,  and  m?Jcing  the  asnciBta 
of  their  pleasures  the  di^>en>cra  of  justice 
and  the  ministers  of  public  affairs.* 

'I'is  bv  that  close  arquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  men  which  history  aipplie^ 
that  aprince  must  learn  how  to  avotda  jea- 
lous Scjanus,  a  vicirAis  'I'igellinus,  a  oorn^K 
Spenser  and  Uavaston,  a  rapacioua  EoMm 
and  Dudlev,  a  pernicious  D'Ancre,  ana  ai*' 
bitious  Wobiev,  a  profligate  Buckimhaai; 
we  allude  at  once  tn  the  minister  ol  the  fint 
James,  ami  tothestiilmoreprofiigateBuck- 
ingham  of  the  Secwid  Charie«  ;a  tytamiieal 
Richelieu,  a  crafty  Mazartn,  a  proAuc 
Louvnis  an  intriguing  Urini,  an  mefiiaefiC 
Chamillard,  an  imperious  dutcfaea  of  Mart- 
boraugh,  and  a  supple  Masham. 

Hiitnrj-  presents  frequent  iniAancea  rf  W 
inconsistency  nnt  uncommon  in  human  ^^ 
ture, — sovereigns  the  most  arbitrary  totbeir 
subjects,  themselves  the  tools  of  &vmritek 
He  who  tn;ated  his  people  with  diidaiii,  and 
hisparliamentswitli  contempt,  waa,  intUTI^ 
the  slave  <if  Arran,  of  Car,  and  rf  VBUeifc 
His  grandson,  who  boldly  intrenched  on  the 
libeiliei  of  his  country,  was  himself  govern- 
ed by  the  Cabal. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  asKrt,  that 

a  period  of  societv,  when  charactcn  are 
less  strongly  marketl,  a  sovereign  is,  in  nana 
respects,  m  more  danger  of  choosing  wraig. 
In  our  days,  and  under  our  constitutiai,  m- 
deed,  it  is  scarcely  posable  to  err  ao widely, 
select,  for  mltualc^s,menof■uchalJ»■ 
.  characters,  as  those  who  have  ju* 
been  held  up  to  detestation.  Ihe  very  m- 
provementol  society,  therefore,  haa  caased 
the  question  to  bicome  one  of  a  much  tucer 
kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  between 
hose  Qutwanl  characters  exhibit  a 
miinstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  Ai 
•  Thf  Ksnuni  KFit  ID  )i,ie  *••*  Ju<t  idru  (f  Ik* 
■CBiir «r ckinfltr  iiid«incc*"u)itdtailiafr>CBi(l 
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bold  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people 
would  not  endure.     A  \nolent  infringer,  on 
the  constitution,  the  parliament  would  not 
tolerate.     Hut  still  out  trf  that  class,  from 
which  the  election  must  be  m:ide,  the  moiiil 
dispositions,  the  political    tendencies,  and 
the  religious  principles  of  men  may  differ 
80  materially,  that  tlie  choice  may  seriously 
affect  at  once,  the  credit  and  happiness  of 
the  prince,  aiid  the  welfare  of  the  countr)'. 
The  conduct  of  ^ood  and  bad  men  will 
always  Aimish  no  mconidderable  means  of 
distinction ;  yet  at  a  time  when  gross  and 
palpable  enormities  are  less  likely  to  be 
endured,  it  is  the  more  necessaryr  for  a 
prince  to  be  able  accurately  to  discriminate 
the  ^ades  of  the  characters  of  public  men. 
While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  ait 
or  dissimulation  should  be  reprobated,  the 
most  exact  caution  should  be  inculcated,  and 
the  keenest  discernment  cultivated,  m  the 
ro\'al  education.     All  that  can  improve  the 
jutlgment,  sharpen  the  penetration,  or  give 
enlarged  views  of  the  human  mind,  should 
be  put  in  exerdsc.    A  prince  should  pc/ssess 
that  sort  of  sight,  which,  while  it  takes  in 
remote  views,  accurately  distinguishes  near 
objects    To  the  eye  of  the  lynx,  which  no 
minuteness  can  elude,  should'  be  addeil  that 
of  the  eag^e,  which  no  brightness  can  blind, 
for  whatever  dazzles  darkens.    He  should 
acquire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent  of 
mind,  which  should  enable  him  to  study  the 
character  of  his  enemies,  and  decide  upon 
that  of  his  friends ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  out 
not  invidiously,  into  the  desij^s  of  othei's, 
and  \ieiUntly' to  scrutinize  his  own.     His 
mind  should  be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and 
expedients,    but   with   large   and    libei-al 
plans ;  not  with  stratagems,  but  resources ; 
not  with  subterfuges,  but  principles;  not 
with  prejudices,  but  reasons.     He  should 
treasure  up  sound  maxims  to  teach  him  to 
set  consistently  ;  be  provided  with  steady 
neasures  suited  to  the  probable  occasion, 
together  with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  pre- 
pared to  vary  them  so  as  to  meet  any  con- 
tiw?ency. 

In  no  instance  will  those  who  have  the 
care  of  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  surer 
fxercise  of  their  wi^om  ana  integiity,  than 
in  their  endeavours  to  guard  the  minJl  from 
the  deadly jpolson  dPflattery.  *  Many  kings,' 
says  the  witty  South,  •  have  been  destroyed 
by  pQisan«  but  none  has  been  so  efficaciously 
moftal  as  that  drunk  in  by  the  ear. ' 

InteUectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refin- 
ed, noce  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure 
Uie  melancholy  of  Alexander  by  telling  him, 
that  "Justice  was  painted,  as  seated  near 
the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right 
and  wrong  depended  on  the  will  of  kings ; 
all  whose  actions  ought  to  be  accounted  just, 
both  by  themselves  and  others.' 

Complnnents  are  not  now  absurd  and  cx- 
tnragant,  as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Ro- 
man poets  invited  his  imperial  master  to  pick 
Qtthu  own  lodging  among  the  constella- 


tions :  nor,  as  when  the  bard  of  Pharsalla 
fiffered  to  the  emperor  his  dicice,  either  of 
the  sceptre  of  Jupiter,  or  the  chariot  of 
A])ollo ;  modestly  assuring  him,  that  there 
was  not  a  ^xl  in  the  pantheon,  who  wrndd 
not  yield  his  empire  to  him,  and  account  it 
an  honour  to  resign  in  his  favour.  I'his 
meritorious j)rince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the 
gods,  was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not 
Fjr  his  adulation,  but  for  l)cing  a  better  poet 
than  himself,  with  a  violent  death. 

I'he  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  impro- 
ved on  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content 
with  making  his  emperor  the  imitator,  or 
the  equal  of  Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern 
for  it ;  protesting  that  *  men  needed  to  make 
no  other  prayers  to  the  gods,  than  that  they 
would  continue  to  be  as  gooil  and  propitious 
lords  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been.* 

But  the  refined  syc()])hant  of  modem  days 
is  more  likely  to  hide  the  actual  l)!emisheSy 
and  to  veil  tlie  real  faults  of  a  prince  fitim 
himself,  than  to  attribute  to  him  incredible 
virtues,  the  ascription  of  which  would  be  too 
gross  to  impose  on  his  discernment.  There 
will  be  more  danger  of  a  modem  courtier 
imitating  the  delicacy  of  the  ancient  paint- 
er, who,  being  ordered  to  draw  the  portrait 
of  a  prince  who  had  but  one  e^'e,  adopted 
the  conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  less  gross, 
he  will  be,  on  that  very  account,  the  more 
dangeious.  The  refinement  of  his  adulation 
prevents  the  object  of  it  from  puttuig  him- 
self on  his  guanL  The  prince  is  lea,  per- 
haps, to  conceive  with  self-complacency 
that  he  is  hearing  the  language  of  tmth, 
while  he  is  only  the  dui>e  oia  more  accom- 
plished flatterer.  He  should  especially  be- 
ware of  mistaking  freedom  of  manner,  for 
frankness  of  sentiment ;  and  of  confounding 
the  artful  familiarities  of  a  designing  favour- 
ite, with  the  honest  simplicity  of  a  dimnter- 
csted  friend. 

Where,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the 
courtier  who  would  dare  to  add  pro&neness 
to  flatter}'  so  fur,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done 
by  the  greatest  philosopher  this  country 
ever  produced,  m  his  letter  to  prince 
Charles,  that,  *  as  the  Father  had  been  his 
Creator,  so  he  hoped  the  Son  would  be  his 
Redeemer  ?'*  But  what  a  noble  contrast  to 
this  base  and  blasphemous  sei-vility  in  the 
chancellor  of  James,  does  the  conduct  cf  the 
chancx?llor  of  his  enmd-son  exhibit!  The 
unbending  rectitude  of  Clarendon  not  only 
disdained  to  flatter,  in  his  private  inter- 
course, a  master  to  whom  however  his  pen 
is  always  too  ])aitia1,  but  it  led  boldly  and 
honestly  to  remonstrate  against  his  flagi- 
tious conduct.  A  standing  example  for  all 
times,  to  the  ser\'ants  and  ctimpanions  of 
kings,  he  resolutely  rti)roved  his  maister  to 
his  lace,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  de- 
fend him,  somewhat  too  strongly,  indeed,  to 
others.     He  boldly  besought  the  king,  ^not 

*  Ste  How«iri  Letten. 
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to  believe  that  he  had  a  preroptive  to  de- 
clare vice  to  be  virtue.'  And  in  one  of  the 
noblest  speeches  on  record,  in  answer  to  a 
dishonourable  request  of  the  king,  that  he 
would  yisat  some  of  his  majebly's  infamous 
associates ;  he  laid  before  him  with  a  lofty 
aocenty,  '  the  turpitude  of  a  man  in  his  dig- 
nified ofRce,  being  obliged  to  countenance- 
persons  scandalous  for  their  vices,  for  which 
oy  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  ought  to 
be  odious  and  exposed  to  the  judgment  of 
the  church  and  state.'  In  this  instance  su- 
perior to  his  great  rival  Sully;  that  no  desire 
of  pleasing  the  king,  no  consideration  ofrx- 
peaienq/,  could  induce  him  to  visit  the  rnyal 
mistresses,  or  to  countenance  tlie  licentious 
fevouritesL 

Princes  have  generally  been  ^;reedy  of 
praise  in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the ' 
pains  which  the\''have  taken  not  to  dcscn-o 
It  Henry  the  Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  Jeam- 
ed  men,  and  might  himselt  1)e  accounted 
learned.     But  his  fevourite  studies,  instead 
of  preserving  him  from  the  love  <.f  flutterv, 
served  to  lay  him  open  to  it.    SchoUistic  di- 
vinity, the  rashionaole  learning  of  the  times, 
as  Burnet  obsen^es,  suited  his  ^'ain  and  con- 
tentious temper,  and  as  ecclesiastics  were  to 
be  his  critics,  his  pursuits  of  polcmiral  tlie- 
olo^  brought  him  in  the  largest  i-cveniie  ot'j 
praise ;  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  contest  i 
between  him  and  them,  whether  they  c«ul(l ' 
,  offer,  or  he  could  swallow,  tlic  most  copious  | 
'  draughts  of  flatterv.  I 

But  the  reign  o\  James  the  first  was  the . 
gT'eat  epocha  of  adulation  in  England  ;  and ; 
a  prince  who  had  not  one  of  the  (qualities  cf , 
a  warlike,  and  scarcelv  one  of  tlie  virtues  nf  j 
a  pacific  king,  received  ii-om  clei'gy  and  hii- ; 
ty,  from  statesmen,  philosoijhei-s,  and  men 
Cff  letters,  praises  not  only  utterly  rcpugnaiit , 
to  truth  and  virtue,  but  iirectly  contrary  to ' 
that  frankness  of  manners,  ana  magnanrnii-i 
ty  of  sjjirit,  which  had  fbnnerly  character- ! 
ized  Englishmen,     'iliis  ascnptii;n  of  all 
rig^hts,  aad  all  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a  ] 
pn'iKe,  bold  through  fear,  and  pix-suinptu-  j 
ous  because  he  wished  to  conceal  his  own, 
pusillanimity,  rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  r.u  ■■ 
the  flatterers ;  who,  in  return  for  their  adu- 
lation, were  treated  by  him  with  a  ci-n-, 
tempt,  which  not  the  D(>ldest  <  f  his  pn-dc- '. 
cesssors  had  ever   ventured   to  manifest,  j 
His  inquiry  of  his  ciimpany  at  dinner,  whe- 
ther he  might  not  take  hLs  subjects*  money 
when  he  needed  it,  without  the  formality  of 
parliament,  indicates  that  one  object  was 
always  uppermost  m  his  mind  ;♦  his  familiar , 
intercourse  was  employed  in  diving  into  the 
private  opinions  of  meii,  to  discn\  er  to  whut  [ 
length  his  oppressive  schemes  miglit  be  car-  j 
ried;  and  nis  public  conduct  occupiwl  in- 
putting  those  scnemes  into  practice. 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  pivsumc  to ; 
ad\ise,  may,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 

*  Tbe  re<|oiticion  vas  anomed  in  »  phniie  at  diiipiit'  • 
iagly  terrile,  bj  Uibup  Meiiri  m  ii  wu  pleano'.r 
CTMco  by  Andrwi. 


her  sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to 
resist ;  against  which  her  mind  sliould  be 
early  foniiied.  The  dangers  of  adulation 
are  cloubled,  when  the  female  character  is 
combined  with  the  royaL  Even  the  vigor- 
ous mind  of  the  great  Elizabeth  did  not 
guard  her  against  the  powcHul  assaults  of 
trie  flatter)'  paid  to  her  person.  That  mas- 
culine spint  was  as  much  the  slave  of  the 
most  ejjregious  x-anity,  as  the  weakest  of  her 
sex  could  ha\e  l>cen.  All  her  admirable 
prudence  and  profound  policy,  could  not  pre- 
sene  her  from  the  childish  and  silly  le\'ity 
with  which  she  giTedily  invited  the  compli- 
ments of  the  aitful  miraster  of  her  more 
l^eautiful  rival.  PLven  that  gross  instance  of 
Mel  vil's  extravagance  enchanted  her,  when, 
as  she  was  playing  on  Mary's  favourite  in- 
stnimcnt,  tor  the  puiposc  of  being  o\'ei^ 
heard  by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier  af- 
f(*cted  to  be  so  ravished  bv  her  skill,  as  to 
bui*iit  into  her  apartment,  fike  an  enraptured 
man,  who  had  toi  g«>tten  his  reverence  in  \m 
admiratir'n.  It  was  a  curious  comh.it  in  the 
gix*at  mind  of  Klizaljeth,  between  the  offbid- 
ed  pride  of  the  queen,  and  the^gi-atifled  vani- 
ty of  the  woman  ;  but  M civ  11  knew  his  trade 
in  knowing;  human  nature  ; — he  calculated 
jiistlv,    '1  he  woniiin  conquered. 

Pi  incos  have  in  all  a^s  complained  that 
tlu  y  have  been  ill  served.  Hut,  is  it  not  bc- 
caui»e  they  have  not  always  carefully  ficlect- 
oi  their  senants  ?  Is  it' not  because  they 
ha\e  t?>6  often  bt. stored  confidence  on  the 
unwise,  and  employments  on  the  unworthy* 
Because,  while- they  have  loiided  the  unde- 
serving with  benefits,  they  have  neglected  to 
reward  tho^,e  who  have  served  them  well, 
and  to  support  those  who  have  served  them 
long?  Is  it  not  Ix-causc  they  have  some- 
times a  way  of  ex|K:cting  every  thing,  while 
they  SI  em  to  exact  mttlnn^  ?  And  have  not 
tfx)  many  been  apt  to  c<?iisuler  that  the  ho- 
nour of  serving  them  is  itself  a  sufficient  re- 
ward ? 

By  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and 
passions  of  a  sovereign,  crafty  and  desgning 
ta\«)uiites  have  ever  been  on  the  watch  to 
establish  their  (m  n  domhiion, by  such  aijpro* 
prime  meaiib  as  seem  Ixrst  accommodated  to 
the  tun  I  of  thi  -se  weaknesses  and  passions.  If 
Le«'nore  Coiicini,  and  the  dutches  of  Mari- 
boniugh,  obtained  the  most  complete ascin- 
denc\  over  thi  ir  resptrctive  queens,  both 
probablv  by  aitfnl  flatten-  at  fii-st,  they  af- 
terwarcfs  securctl  and  preser\-ed  it  by  a  ty- 
ninny  the  most  absolute.  In  connexions  of 
this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the  -side  of  the 
sovereicjTi,  that  the  caprice  and  the  haughti- 
ness are  expected ;  but  the  domineering  &- 
vfnirite  of  Anne  exclusively  assumed  toner- 
sfli'all  these  preix>gatives  of  dcs|>otic  power, 
and  excrcisi'd  them  without  mercy,  on  the 
intimid.itefl  and  sulunissive  queen  ;  a  queen, 
w  ho,  with  many  vii  tues,  not  ha\  uig  had  the 
discernment  to'  find  CAit,  that  the  opposite 
extreme  to  what  is  wrong,  is  commonly 
wrong  also,  in  oixler  to  extricate  heneu 
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from  her  captivitv  to  one  favourite,  fell  iiito 
the  aiares  s^>reaa  for  her  b\;  the  sei*\iUly  of 
annUier.  '1  bus,  whether'  the  imperious 
dutchess,  or  the  obsequious  Miish;im,  wei*e 
lady  cjf  the  ascendant,  the  soveivijjn  wiis 
equally  iiifatuatcil,  equally  misled. 

lliat  attacliments  formed  without  judg- 
ment, and  pursued  witliout  modei-ation,  are 
lik.cly  to  be  dissolved  without  reason  ;  iuul 
tliat  orcfiches  the  most  trivial  in  themselx  es 
may  be  important  in  tlieir  conse(|uence.s, 
were  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  hi 
the  trifling  cause,  which,  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  above  nunied 
queen  and  dutchess,  produced  events  the 
mt^  unforeseen  and  extraoixVinar}'.   While 
the  duke  was  fighting  her  majesty's  battles 
abroad,  and  his  dutchess  supporting  his  in- 
terest against  a  powefftil  pailv  at  court;  a 
pair  of  gloves  oi  a  new  invention,  sent  first 
Dv  the  milliner  to  the  iiavourite  (impatient 
to  have  them  before  the  queen,  who  had  i»r- 
dered  a^milarpair,)  so  incensed  her  majes- 
tv,  as  to  be  the  immediate  cause,  by  driving 
the  dutchess  from  her  jwst,  of  depriving  tin- 
duke  of  his  command,  compelling  the  con- 
federates to  agree  to  a  peace,  presening 
Louis  from  the  desti-uction  which  awaited 
liim,  ra.iking  a  total  revolution  in  paities  at 
home,  and  determining  the  fate  of  Europe.* 
To  a  monarch  more  ea^er  to  acquiix-  tame 
than  to  deserve  it,  to  pension  a  poet  will  be 
a  shorter  cut  to  renown  tliaii  to  dispense 
blessing  to  his  countr}'.    Louis  XII.  histcnd 
cf  buymg  immortality  of  a  senile   l)ard, 
earned  and  enjoyed  the  appellation  difath(rr 
of  hit  fieople ;  that  peojJle  whom  his  bril- 
liant Hiccessor,  Louis  the  greats  drained  and 
plundered,  or  in  the  empliatic  language  di 
the  prophet,  peeled  and  ttcattcred  to  provide 
money  m  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  his  build- 
ings, and  his  spectacles.     Posterity,  how- 
c\*cr,  has  done  justice  to  both  kin^s,  and  Ic 
bimaime'a  remembered  with  aftcctionate 
veneration,  while  le grand  \s  reganled  as  the 
fcbricator  of  the  ruin  of  his  race. 

How  totally  must  adulation  have  blunted 
the  delicacy  of  the  latter  prince,  when  he 
onuld  shut  liimself  u}>  with  his  two  royal 
historiographers,  Boilesiu  and  Racine,  to 
hmr  them  read  portions  of  his  own  history. 
Deservedly  high  as  was  the  reputation  of 
tbcse  two  nne  geniuses,  in  the  wsdks  of  i>o- 
ctry,  was  that  history  likely  to  convev  much 
tnith  or  instruction  to  posterity,  which,  after 
bdiig  composed  by  two  pensioned  poets, 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  tale  ?  Sovereigns,  in- 
deed, may  elect  poets  to  nxord  their  ex- 
ploits, but  subjects  will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village 
was  celebrated  by  Boileau  in  hyperlwlic 
wnj:  and  the  whole  panthcnn  rmsiicked 
fcr  dbties,  who  might  furnish  some  faint 
idetof  the  glories  of  the  immorL'd  Louis. — 
The  time,  however,  soon  arrived,  when  the 
wthor  of  the  adulatory  ode  on  the.  taking  of 
*  ftiaMvB  du  Prince, 
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Namur,  in  which  the  king  and  the  gods  wci'C 
again  identified,  was  as  completely  over- 
turned by  the  incomparable  travesty  of  our 
witty  Prior,  as  the  cnnqucror  of  Namur 
himself  was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer— 

Liiile  Will,  ihu  »couri|^e  of  France, 
No  gotlluad,  hut  the  ilr>t  ot'iucn.* 

A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  and 
know  things  as  they  really  are,  iind  should 
be  taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delusion  in 
which  the  inoiiavch  is  the  tnily  person  igno- 
rant of  what  is  doing  in  his  kingdom.  It 
wiis  to  little  puiposc  that  the  sovereign  last 
named,  when  s''iiu:  ttniporaiy  sense  of  re- 
moi*se  was  excited  by  an  aflec'ting  represen- 
tation of  the  miseries  (.f  the  persecuted  pro- 
testants,  said,  *tliat  he  hoped  God  would 
uDt  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  punishments 
whicli  he  had  not  coinmanded.*  Dcluave 
hope  !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to 
be  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  his  do- 
minions. 

Thei-e  have  been  few  princes  so  ill  dispo- 
sed, as  not  to  ha\  e  been  made  worse  by  un- 
measui-cd  ilattery.  Kven  some  t)f  the  most 
depraved  Roman  empei-ors  Ix'gan  their  ca- 
reer with  a  tiiir  pnunise.  Tiberius  set  out 
with  being  mild  and  piiideiit;  and  even 
Nen>,  for  a  consideiable  time,  either  woie 
the  mask,  or  did  not  need  it  While  his  two 
virtuous  friends  maintiuned  their  entire  in- 
fluence, every  tiling  liMiked  favoumblc.^ 
Ihit  when  his  sycoplumts  had  succeeded  in 
making  Seneca  an  ( bject  of  ridicule ;  and 
wlu-n  Tigelliuus  was  preferred  to  Uunhus 
all  that  followed  was  a  natural  ct^nsequencc, 
llie abject  slavery  of  thci)eople,  the  scr\'ile 
decrees  of  the  sennte,  the  obsefjuious  acqui- 
escence ot  tlie  couit,  the  prostrate  homage 
of  eveiy  .onler,  all  concurred  to  bring  cut 
his  vices  ui  their  full  luxuiiiuice,  and  Rome, 
as  was  but  just,  i)'.came  the  victim  of  the 
monster  she  had  p.impereHl.  I'acitus,  with 
his  usual  honest  indignation,  declares,  that 
as  ofien  as  the  emperer  commanded  banish- 
ments or  onlered  ass;issiiiations,  so  often 
were  thanks  and  sacriiices  decreed  to  the 
gods ! 

Uut,  in  our  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  ia 
presumed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so 
under  our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no 
such  opportunities.  Yet  i)owerful,  though 
gentler,  and  almost  unapparent  means,  may 
be  employed  to  weaken  the  vii-tue,  and  in- 
jure* tlie  fame  of  a  prince.  To  degrade  his 
character,  he  need  only  be  led  into  one  vice, 
idleness;  and  be  attackctl  by  one  weapon, 
ll.ittery.  Indiscrimiiiate  acquiescence  and 
soothing  adulation  v^iil  lav  his  mind  open  to 
the  incursion  of  every  evil  without  his  being 
aware  of  it ;  fur  his' table  is  net  the  place 
where  he  expects  to  meet  an  enemy,  conse- 
quently, lie  is  not  on  his  guctrd  against  him. 
And  Where*  he  is  thus  pbuerfully  assailed, 
the  kindest  nature,  the  lx*3t  intentions,  the 

*  Sfe  Biiilrau's  Oti«  tur  1*  prise  de  NBiniir,  by  Louii 
and  Prior'i  Pueiu  ou  ih«  kAkiiif  of  Kamur,  by  kbff 
William. 
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to  believe  that  he  hadaprera^atnretod^ 
Clare  vice  to  be  virtue.'  And  mcnerf the 
nolilest  speccheE  on  record,  in  aiuwer  to  a 
dishonourable  requnt  of  the  kin&  that  be 
would  1-ist  lome  at  hii  m^esty'i  lofiunaua 
;  he  Iwd  before  him  with  *  kftr 


Prince*  haTc  genr 


M>^     ,     ^;/i)Cslitickedatthei'X' 

■  ^ivhas  ciuTicd  the  piirt- 

•  ' '  ..mI  home  cduntcniind.'  tn 

^,  iliiit  God  hiisgiviii  ftimtn 

, ■  -jiti  !!•  inc«nii)atililc  witli  ilw 

uncerity,  'the  tuipitudeof  amaninUsi''  r/,t  nftltut  world  which  ht-  Kn 

nified  office,  bemg  obUged  to  counts  .  "■  in  which  he  has  tluitight  {tro- 

penoMScaiidalouiifnrthdrvIcea.fi'  ,.  -'.rihini-  He  allows,  thut 'i^ivcnv 

by  the  law*  of  God  and  nun,  thr  ~  ^  ''''^:uH.iitidltnmcn,n)ulyi-taMu.'nsth!>t 

beodiouB  and  expond  to  the  '  -Cini  he  muniigcd  without  certain  di- 

the chuTch  and  Rate;'    In  thi'  C'"!r<'f  ti'lt'KO-i  i-<HTiiptii>n,  aud  imnnsi- 

perior  tolus  great  rival  Sully  ■' ,,'  :'^'uiijch  yrt  Chmtiaimy  strictly  foilwi^ 

ofpteannEthekinb  noco-  ■     -  V  (iwt  [K-rpttiittl  piitiinicc  uiulcr  injuriLi, 

jlMlmcy, could iaoDcehir  '  ',.;.;/'  „.,Bt  i-verr  diLv  provi.kc  new  IriKiihs,  and 

mittreaica,  or  tocounte'  .  :.  :  :■"'  jijuHo,  yiH  a  tnis,  says  he,  tnj'jlii-ni.' 

&vaurite&  ,'';',. '^i'      ll"-'  sinif  jKisitidns  arc  also  repwrttilly 

"-= *■ '';',>.Vf^  ;iffiiin«l,  by  it  luttr,  mniv  solid,  and  mr-it 

'■-.■'^''Ci  /Kii  :iiiuiiraliltwrittr,whi*i.'VCTy[ili1e(tcltiic(;c.f 

_  ^   -V^^miUI  lliu<lhiiH:autli'.ritv<ifChri<i;initv  aiKUlie 

.  HeiirytheVI'  '^  t'-jT'-'i'ilJ"'''  Holy  Scriirtuws.niitiindlvolrti-.inscmlitfir 

*  — —    — ■■  —  jV  mJ    .         ::iiy'r.]jituiiiu.  wliicharc  honnurvd  with  lili 

siimiort. 
It  niiiy  expected,  tliut  tlw>c  who  ad- 
nccaichi>nipimhi<int<,hhim',(l  at  least  pro- 
ctr  prrj  f>  fniin  hi'-torv,  that  thoM:  stiitci, 
tin-  v..\ inimtiit of  wfmlv  ClivistiLin  prin- 
.iUh  liiiVL'  Ihci)  nuMt  cniiKi)icuriii!(,  nthcr 
clrcunistiLUcui,  ijuiiig  tf]!!.-!!,  havt;  either  fail- 
'liI  t1iri>ii|;h  eiTiT,  or  Mink  through  impn- 
'   ti-iici'  j  or  In  viinc  otlki'  wnv  have  aiffiTcd 
!,  thui  ■  fn  -m  ititt  rtiui  iii'j  ]]r>Tir:{>1(-!>  iiito  trdiiiwrtions 

,  j.-,„ufp^,  i,,.;j!ii.i- '"I'l'i-  M  i.liii:h  til-  V  vm'  Iniipp'.ii.kMc. 

>*'Ki''Jt'^-i  »i'!"'i=  i-'.iimi.!;iin|  lliithrm  i:!tIi-i1«-iiMiwwl"«-ptir,Prc(-CB 
J',V'^--  "'["l.'-ii-.y-.i-  ■<.  '■•"'-ril'i'-  "i  iln.-pai-.irl.-M<';-l  niristii.n  stems  to  inider- 
'*f>wr<^'"nni:  ii-  "■'  ''ii'«-'-  1  !"■■>■  ■'f-'-ml  tin-  S'-niii"  f-f  fnir  iflii^iiin ;  iuid  hew 
S(l''''i,r'^^  ,7.:i:i>  1-'  I'l-'-thirv  a  i,ci- :  t: n<:«.U!. i>  il:iir cu-.cvi.ip'hi "f  the  tnif  elc- 
>W;, «' "ii^ .'■  .H II' lit ■j.Kliii'itij-.iiity I mti-.tiuv  iini:.ipUs  i J'  w.litwul  mwiierit^-, 

^^Wf^  s ilu- itiit: "I  then- cr*iili:rt, ; to detevniinc in ilie <:"e.  He  «hi>  was rrt 
*'if  JlBfr|i-l«f-ii:;'rt '!'*"'"  ti'J> '"I"'-  i!iilviiii(ilitir?-iii  Inii  a  kiiiL',  hiu\  eminently 
'SS^  itrii  »''■"  *'"■■  i"**^Tie!:UNii  1 1  .t> ' arijuMiirtwl  vith  the  diit:ei  rf  Imth  ehiirtx'- 
'tSIiIilj'^Jucle  ailviiiice  il'i-  inililic  J^^■:•'l,  Uis  Ims  as-siin-d  us,  iliut  uichtkovsxkss 
Srft'^.lttcwltmn-.  »;'.lf.fuM  Mce-smly  i..;(,4i.TKTii  AXAli'.x.  And  dnci  iMTtcve- 
Sa  '".if  ai"! '"  l>'«*''"l!H'.  ili-'t  ""■  ^■.!"'T  ■  !y  'i.-iiii' '-  <  ftlu:  ';ii>  ■i.h'.'-tiraitil  he:in,  and 
5**^"«tW  if^Ms  n,u,t  Ik-  ui.i.io:  .i-ly  /.,-,y  rlv.:i-  r,  -,lt  <  f'.li-.asMCiuitc  and  en- 
iiH*  VL.  with Nunif  vL"l..l:c--n  cwn  (f  tn--^'  ji.:',;id  ('.-.n..?]  :>,  unite  in  adominj;  as  a 
«K^  nior»l'"'i  wlileh,  tliii' uU.,w,i:i!i,lil,ii.,i,ii  :>,v- i.i  ihi,  i.i\ii.i-ly  itd.i'ilt.d  apho- 
•"tl  obscnwl  in  rtlier  cukn  |  '  ri-r  n  ? 

'"•iW»s-"t>'<-''"'^'^-l"'';':i^'>'-'J"l'»'':'''  It  ^■-.<i'-l,  1r.':''!.l;-*'r..r.-c,ifthcKrcat 
jiJuiv"iit'K>'' '*"■''!.■'"■'■'•»*■■  "■^"'''''■'■-!-\'«l'i'f-:;i  I'l:!,;.,  h:.il  wlniittcil  such  an 
i^,rtt:ljliytheiiv.,wti'..:iiiniiih..fCi.:->-  .  •;. ...  ,h  i-, !,-.  n,.  t-i!  i:..uinnieiit  i  if  iiiili- 
Kn  nrinriliifs  till  r.iii.  ;.r!.i-,  tiie  III  li-  •■(■,-•  c- ;i::.e  ii :"' ri  l.i  '^i.t  ni'.r.il  enllmititai 
[Si-i.  :ir"l  tl:e.(  iil.!-  «.- :  W..t'.'.:-  :■•  v  a  ii.-iv  ,.[-,- . ;,.  .  ;-  ; .  ::.<,.,  1,-.  «!ii.li.  in  the  rise 
pjKT  il.i'  '1  fMi-lV^  I  ...d  iiii'l-;- ;!;-.■  ..;■*.:.■.■■,;■,;.,  H'ivjin'iiM!  virtue  generally 
bniinei''  it'  :i  \>r\  Iv  nil  ui.i!  ii,;'-:  ■  ■;i',  .,i|,  i., ;:,  .  ■„....■ ..;  lUL-ur..!  imiM-iiutnice,  to 
gcplii  1,1  '■1ifiV..-,t  m-v-';miiOip'.-.mu[:ii  :.': ,  1,.,;  j, -,,,.,  :ii/,;:i':,i,cr;tv.ii-re!iKiiiniiml vicC, 
ili.it  il.i.' .Ill  ri.v  '1  I  lir'.-'j.i.!'.  1,-  ^,  (-.!., ;.  ,  ,,-,,,K:i;.,.v  ■;..,i  m'.rfv,  the  Almighty 
f,irb;i'.(l(-iiisi.,;ii,[)-,\f;'i.'(.:':i-i  :!■  i :'.•.:  .„,,;;  li  .n-.  -:  ■.■i;:-!iiii|ir(!;nTtlv'ir'p"*i'e 
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V  incontestiI)lc  evidence.    It  wouUl  iii(lcc<l 
KMMit  to  a  cniicession,  tlijit  tlu"  iiKH'al  Au- 
»!'  of  tlic  world  h:id  appointed  ii  i)rcniiiini 
weiv,  for  \  ice  and  ii/cliiL^ion  ;  the  very 
is  pn>fanL'iies.s.     Ha])]j;ly  it  is  clearly 
iry  i:l>o  both  to  reason  and  eNi)i'ricnci-. 
lence,  the  oixlinatinns  of  whicli  ^vili 
hibit  marks  of  wibduni  and  j|;or)dness, 
tion  to  the  care  \\\xh  wliich  tliev 
.lOred,  him,  in  this  instance,  as  well 
,  ot*liers,  made  c<ur  (hity  coincident  with 
.dr  happiness  ;  has  fiiniislicd  us  with  an  ad- 
ditional motive    for  imrsuini^  tliat  course, 
ivhich  iii  indispens;ible  loourct-jnrd  welfaiv, 
by  rendering  it,  in  the  case  l)oth  of  indivi(hi- 
als  und  of  communities,  pnxhictive  also  of 
temporal  g(K)d.     It  was  not  cnoni^li  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  •  tlie  fuhiess  of  jny  * 
licieifter,  thev  aix;  e\cn  now  ivndtTfd  to 
those  whowsilk  in  them,  *  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace. 

It  wcjuld  not  be  difficult  to  pi-ove,  ])y  a  i-c- 
fercncc  to  tlic  most  estui)1isliefl  principU-s  of 
human  nature,  that  those  dispositions  of 
mind,  ami  principI<^s  of  conduct,  which  \)o\h 
i\ii-ectly  and  indirectly,  tend  toprnmot*'  th" 
^iKxl  order  of  civil  communities,  are,  in  (;r- 
nend,  pi^uccd  or  strenj;tlu'ncd  l)y  relij^icui. 
'i'hc  same  temper  of  mind  which  (lispo^es  a 


ch-'cifiihir'ss.  W'h'/reiis,  en  the  contraiy, 
they  w!io  i-rc  wa  under  it -« iM)wer,  ai*e  often 
incliTjcil  It)  i\vii];ve  on  tl\rir  nilers,  the  mlv- 
-oitimes,  wisirli  uaavoidal>ly  lesult  fixmi  na- 
tural c;iusj..s,  as  well  as  tln-sc  wliicli  may  be 
iU'ire  reasi)nably  sij|;])osed  to  have  owed 
lluir  existence  to  liuman  iinpiiidence  and 
actual  niisrdiiduct. 

Aj;ain,  if  from  contemplating  these  ques- 
tions ill  llieir  prii!cii)les  and  elements,  we 
procei'd  to\  iew  them,  as  they  liave  beenex- 
iiil)iteil  and  illustrate*  1  l)y  history  and  expe- 
nenre,  \\e  sl^.all  find  tlie  same  positions  es- 
lablislied  witli  ctjual  elearness  and  force.  Is 
theieaiiy  pn.])'  sitimi  m«»rir  ^jenendly  admit- 
ted, ilian  tlKit  jioliiical  ('(.nmiuiiitiestend  to 
decay  and  dis.soIijti(»n,  in  pro])'iiti»m  to  the 
r(rni])ti«)n  ijf  th«ir  iimrals  !•  ll')w  often  has 
tlie  a'ltjiority  <»f  tlir  ]»frti  ber-n  adduced  (an 
Jiutlii-r  arutr  and  jiivt  in  h'«s  viewsuf  life,  but 
not  eminent  for  beiii.;  iln-  tVieiid  of  mtjralsnr 
r(li|j;i'iii)  t<»  pro\e  tlie  inclfnacy  of  laws,  to 
a\«  rt.  the  j)rn|;rrs^  of  ;i  sl.ite's  decline  and 
fdi,  w  liile  it  slHudd  be  eairird  forwaixl,  Ux) 
s'lvely,  in  the  dn\\n\vard  I'oad.  by  tlie  j^tme- 
r;d  coT-ru|^ti«iM  tifinanht-i-s.  \N'elia\e«ilreadv 
i:<rn»phtir(!  tin  si- trull  is.  in  mun^eratin;^  the 
(MUSIS  ot"  the  fill  '.f  K.'UU'. '  On  more  than 
one.  (mtms'k'm,  that  st;iMr  had  f»ved  its  pre- 
ser\  utjoii  to  its  rev(  renc(  for  the  awful  sane- 


man  to  fear  God,  pi'Qm])ts  him  to  lu^nour  the 

king.     The  same  pride,  sirlf-sufliriency,  and   tinn  of  an  oMth.    Tins  nrinei])le,  and  indeed 

impatience  of  conti'oid,  which  aiv  comm(»nly   the  duty  \\hich  is  so  clnsily  onnected  witli 


tlie  root  and  oriein  of  impiety,  naturally  pii)- 
duce  civil  insubordination  and  discontent. 
One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political  writ  eis 
has  stated*  that  all  government  rests  on 
it/iinion;  on  the  oi/mion  entertained  by  the 
mass  of  the  peo|)le,  ot  f/ie  rij^/if  to  firjiiur  in 
their  governors,  or  in  the  o])inion  of  its  iiein."; 
ikcirovfn  inftrcst  to  obei/.  Now,  r<li;!;ion 
naturally  confirms  both  these  principles; 
and  thereby  strengthens  the  very  t«»und.i- 
tVmsi^thc  powers  of  government.*  It  estab- 
haheiiherivht  to  fiowtr  of  governors,  by 
teaching,  that  'there  is  no  power  but  of 
God ;'  it  confinns  in  subjects  the  sense  of  its 
being  X^nr  mrrrcvr  to  obey  by  the  powciful 
intervention  of  its  higher  sanctions  and  re- 
wards: 'they  that  resi.Ht  shall  receive  to 
themselves  condemnation.' 

Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot 
in  life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him, 
who  has  a  ri^t  to  dispose  of  his  creat  m-es  as 
he  wilL  It  therefore  tends  to  j)re\  ent  in  tl  le 
great  mass  of  the  community  which  must 
ever  be,  comparatively  roeaking,  poor,  the 
disposition  to  repine  at  the  more  fruouTerl 
lol,  and  superi(*r  com  foils  of  the  lii'-^hci" 
orders ;  a  disposition  which  is  the  re:d  v  incc 
of  the  most  dangenxis  and  deadly  djsscn- 
sinns^ 

Rdigion,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  view 
all  human  events  as  under  the  divine  dinc- 
tion,  to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispen- 
sation of  Heaven,  and  often  as  c:^pable.  of 
hdng  rendered  conducive  to  the  nif'St  ess^n- 
^  and  lasting  benefit,  dispnsfs  men  to  boar 
lU  their  suficrioKS    with  i-ebignaticui  and! 


it,  <if  Irntli  ;ind  jcential  tidility  to  cniijaiji^*- 
nuiits,  are  thi.*  ver\  c.enient  which  holds lo- 
l^etlier  sucicties,  and  iiule'ed  all,  whether 
;0'«  .it(^r  nr  j-ni.ii!ei\  :iss(Ki.»ti'uis  <»f  men: 
atjd  tb.'st  this  cImss  .1  vii-tncs  is  frmnded  and 
b'.ittnnied  on  r«  li'.';inn.  is  nnrlt  ni.il)ly  evident. 

If  we  jKr-s  fiiiin  thi-  y.:v^v  of  histoiy  to  a 
reviru  (.|"pri\ate  life,  ate  we  not  led  to  ex- 
Mctlv  the  si'.mr  «()nchisi(»ns  i*  ^^  here  do  the 
politici;ms,  who  reason  fiom  the  evidence 
ef  facts,  exptct  to  find  a  spirit  of  insuboixli- 
nation  and  anaiThy  .''  Is  it  not  in  our  crowd- 
ed cities,  in  our  iarir<'  manufacturing  towns, 
wherr  we^dth  is  oft<  n  t(Hj  rlearly  purchased 
at  the  price*  of  morality  and  viitue  .'  And  if 
we  IX sort  to  ii.di\  idual  instances,  who  is  th«" 
man  «»f  noMCc  u^n\  (jnietnesc  i*  Who  is  th'- 
least  inclined  to  *  meddle  with  them  that  ari": 
given  to  chintce  ^]  Is  it  not  the  man  of  reh- 
i^ious  and  doiu'stir  luibits  ;  whost^  veiT  con- 
nexions J  Hiisuits  and  h'  pes,  are  so  manv 
pled»w.sU»r  his  adhennce  ti>  the  cause  ot 
civil  orc\'r,  and  to  ilu'  sn]ip('rt  of  the  la^xs 
and  institMt'it^ns  of  his  c-  ni.ii'v  '' 

It  is  the  ne  VI- ;.  vtiMoriiinrnn-  tli.it  any  wri- 
tei's,  I!' t  delibi-TatLly  h«*.tf!e  t.»  the  cause  i{ 
n-l;i;;T.n  :"'id  vnlne,  slioiiifl  li:i\i-  ;^]\en  an\ 
flei.;no  f«f  r:»iiit<'''.}i'i<'e  to  the  perriiciiii-i 
error,  wloi-h  wi-  hav;-  \'.^rn  si  loni;  coml)at- 
Mivj; ;  becau'^c  t)io  op]).- <-ive  I'l-inion  has  been 
l;iid  (U)\\]\  MS  an  incr»ntes' il)le  ;i\ioni,  by  thosi* 
who  will  not  be  sn^prcted  of  any  cx'trstva- 
i^ant  ze  \\  for  the  en  .hi  t-f  reli-'ioii,  but,  who 
spe;ik  the  i.iictates  of  stron;.  s.-Rse  and  deep 
observ:li<.n.     Hear  th.n the  able,  butpn^IL- 

•  Chap.  *»"• 
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gate  Machiavel — '  Those  princes  and  com- 
monwealths, who  would  keep  their  goveni- 
mcnts  entire  and  uncomipt,  arc  above  all 
things,  to  have  a  care  of  religion  and  its 
cenemonies,  and  presei"ve  thcrn  in  duevcife- 
ration,  for  in  the  whole  world,  thei-c  is  not 
a  greater  si^  of  imminent  ruin,  than  when 
God  and  his  worship  are  despised.' — *A 
prince  therefore,  out^ht  most  arcurately  to 
regard,  that  his  relijjion  In*  well-founcled, 
and  then  liis  goveniment  will  last ;  for  there 
is  no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and 
united.  Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that 
may  any  waj  be  extended  to  the  advantages 
ana  reputation  of  the  religion  they  design  to 
establish,  by  all  means,  they  are  to  be  pro- 
parted  ana  encouraged  ;  and  the  wiser  the 
prmce,  the  more  sure  it  is  to  be  done.  * — 
*  And  if  this  care  of  divine  worship  were 
regarded  by  christian  jM-inces,  accoiding  to 
the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him  who 
gave  it  at  first,  the  states  and  common- 
wealths of  Christendom  would  be  much  more 
happy  and  firm.** 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an 
infidel  and  a  h)'pocrite,  who  did  not  believe 
the  truth  of  that  religion,  the  obserxance  of 
which  he  solicitouMy  enforced.  Be  it  so ; 
it  still  deducts  nothing  from  the  force  of  the 
areument  as  to  the  political  uses  of  religion. 
—For  if  the  mere  forms  and  institutions, 
the  outward  and  visible  signs,  of  Christiani- 
ty, were  acknowledged  to  be,  as  thty  really 
are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this  shi-ewd  politi- 
cian, what  mij^ht  not  be  the  effect  of  its  •  in- 
ward and  spintual  grace  r* 
.  When  two  able  men  of  totally  o]>posite 
principles  and  characters,  point^fdly  a;;rce 
m  any  important  topic,  there  is  a  strong;  pre- 
sumption that  they  meet  in  a  tnith.  Such 
an  unlooked  for  confr>rmity  may  \n:  found, 
in  two  writers,  so  decidedly  opposite  to  each 
other,  as  our  incx>mparable  Dish<>p  IJutler, 
and  the  Florentine  secretan'  abo\e  cited. 
Who  will  suKpect  Butler  «t  being  a  visionarj' 
enthusiast  ?  Yet  has  he  drawn  a  most  beau- 
tifiil  picture  of  the  happiness  of  an  imagina- 
ry state,  which  should  be  perfectly  virtuous 
for  a  succession  of  ages.  •  In  such  a  state,' 
he  insists,  thei-e  would  be  no  faction.  Pub- 
lic determinations  would  really  be  the  result 
of  united  wisdom.  AH  would  contribute  to 
the  general  prt«perity,  and  each  woultl 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  hii  own  virtue.  Injustice, 
force,  and  fraud,  would  be  unkiiow  n — Such 
a  kingdom  would  infiuince tha  whole eaith  ; 
the  head  of  it  indeed  would  be  a  universal 
monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  allfieofilr^  na* 
tiona,  and  lanp^uagea  should  serve  him.  'f 

The  profound  Butler,  was,  indeed,  too 
great  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  too  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  not  to  know,  as 
he  afterwards  observes,  the  impossibility 

*   MachisTrri  Diacourtei  on  Liry. 
t  Tbit  is  onlf  atbort  alntnict  of  thii  r.nr  pmnn^, 
to  the  «holo  of  which  the  mtlcr  it  KfnTrii.    Bntlrr^ 
Analofy,  ptit  flnt,  chap.  iiL  p.  S'>,  and  rJlo^inj;. 


without  some  miraculous  interposition,  that 
a  great  body  of  men  should  so  unite  in  one 
nation  and  government,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  that  such  a 
government  should  continue  unbroken  for 
a  succession  of  ages  ;  yet  supposing  it  could 
be  so,  hideed,  such,  he  affirms,  wouldbethe 
certain  effect.  And  nray  we  not  also  affinn, 
that  even  allowing  for  all  the  fiiilings  and 
imperfectic.ns  of  human  nature,  which  the 
prelate  has  excluded  from  his  hypothena^ 
would  not  a  state  really  approach  nearer  to 
this  s-upposed  happiness,  in  proportion  as  k 
taught  and  practised  with  more  sedulity 
the  principles  of  i-eligion  and  virtue  ^ 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  famous Co»- 
mo  di  Medici  that  princes  cannot  govern 
their  states,  ?)y  •  counting  a  string  <rf  beadi^ 
or  mumbling  over  pateniosters,'  But  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  equally  averse  from 
the  religion  which  assigns  such  practices  to 
any  class  ( f  people  ;  and  from  that  ipio- 
nmcc  whicfi  would  make  the  religion  otany 
order  of  men,  especially  of  princes^  consist 
in  mere  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Charles  the  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a 
judge  as  Cosmo  of  what  constituted  the  per- 
fection of  a  roval  character,  when  he  declar- 
ed, that,  *  if  there  were  no  honour  and  vir- 
tue left  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  last 
traces  of  them  should  be  found  among 
princes.  *  There  should  indeeil,  be  found  in 
the  royal  chanicter,  an  innate  grandeur ;  a 
dignity  of  soul  which  sliould  show  itself 
under  all  cii-cum stances,  and  shine  thmugh 
evei-y  r h .ud  of  trial  or  difliculty.  It  wasfrom 
such  inhen-nt  marks  of  greatness,  that  the 
infant  Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  cho- 
sen king  bv  the  shepherd's  children. 

It  Moulci  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  cite  an 
higher  authority,  on  the  pcnnt  in  question, 
the  jmpoi-tance  of  religion  to  a  state,  than 
that  of  the  great  and  excellent  chancellor 
de  L'Hospital.  It  was  a  common  observa- 
tion of  his,  that,  *  religion  had  more  influence 
upon  the  spirits  of  mankind,  than  all  their 
passions  put  together ;  and  that  the  ce- 
ment, by  which  it  united  them,  was  infinite- 
ly Mron^er  than  all  the  other  obligations  of 
civil  society.  *  This  was  not  the  observation 
of  a  dreaming  monk  who  in  his  cell,  writes 
maxims  f()r  a  world  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing ;  but  the  sentiment  derived  from  deep 
experience,  of  an  illustrious  statesman, 
V,  hose  greatness  of  mind,  zeal,  dismterested- 
ness,  andpov.erftil  talents,  supported  France 
under  a  succession  of  weak  and  profligate 
kings.  I-'ru;^al  for  the  state  in  times  of 
boundless  prodigality  ;  philosophical  in  a 
period  of  enthusiastic  fury  ;  tolerant  and  can- 
did in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  con- 
scientious under  all  circumstances ;  worthy, 
in  short,  and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  eulo^um, 
to  be  driven,  for  his  virtues,  by  Cathannedi 
Medici  from  councils,  which  his  wisdom 
might  have  controlled  ;  and  who,  on  giving 
up  the  seals  which  she  demanded,  withdrew 
to  an  honourable  literary  retreat,  with  ther»- 
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mark,  that, '  the  'world  was  too  depraved 
for  him  to  conc-em  himself  any  longer  with 
it.*  These  afc  the  men  whom  corrupt 
princes  drive. from  the  direction  of  those 
states^  wluch  their  wisdom  might  save  and 
their  virtue  might  reform. 

Another  of  the  political  advantages  of  re- 
ligious rectitude  in  a  state,  is  the  accuritij  it 
anbrdsL  For,  with  whatever  just  severity 
we  may  reprobate  the  general  spirit  of  revo- 
luticD,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  has 
not,  on  all  occasions,  been  excited  by  undue 
discontent,  by  unprovoked  impatience,  nor 
even  by  selfish  personal  feelings  ;  but,  some- 
times silso  from  a  virtuous  sense  of  the  evils 
of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils  which 
honest  men  resent  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Agimi,  there  is  something  so  safe  and 
tranquihzing  in  Christian  pictv,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  that,  though  wc  would  l)e 
&r  from  reducing  it  to  a  cold  political  calcu- 
lation ;  yet,  content,  submission,  and  obedi- 
ence, make  so  large  a  practical  part  of  reli- 
gion, that  wherever  it  is  taught  in  the  best 
^id  soondest  way,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  people,  the  ends  ot  true  policy, 
anv  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereigns,  pai-tly,  perhaps  for 
this  reason,  have  paid  the  dec]>est  attention 
to  the  moral  instruction  of  the  lower  classes 
of  their  sut)jects.     Alfretl  and  Elizabeth,* 
tmong  others,  were  too  sound  politicians  to 
kse  this  powerful  hold  on  the  affections  of 
their  people.     In  addition  to  their  desire  to 
promote  religion,  they  had  no  doubt  discern- 
ed, that  it  is  gross  \nce,  that  it  is  binital  ig- 
norance, which  leave  the  lower  class  a  prey 
tofiictious  inno\*ators,  and  renders  them  the 
bM  tools  of  political  incendiaries.     When 
the  youth  of  tiiis  class  are  carefully  instruct- 
ed n  relieion  by  their  rightful  teachers, 
those  teachers  Kavc  the  fairest  opportuni- 
tbof  mstiUing  mto  them  their  duty  to  the 

*ii!et  Itctrrofarehbishop  Whitgift  to  thcbiihopi, 
4.  vhMl  the  following  is  an  eitract : 

'iMr  larlthip  it  not  ignorant,  that  a  great  part  of 
^ktdiMolnfemeM  of  raanneri,  and  ignorance  in  the  com- 
MB  Hfft,  ikat  reigoeth  in  most  parts  of  this  realm,  eren 
k  lUi  dear  light  of  the  gospel,  ai  iteth  hereof,  for,  that 
Ae  jmitfa,  heing  at  it  were,  the  frie  and  »eminary  of  the 
daidi  and  eommon wealth,  through  negligence,  both 
ifiatinl  and  tpiritual  fathers,  are  not,  as  were  meet, 
taiaflii  «p  in  the  chief  and  necessary  principles  of 
CWsfiaii  religion,  wherebjr  they  niig:hi  leani  their  duty 
10  their  God,  their  prinee,  iht-ir  country,  and  their 
aei|hhoTi;  especially  in  their  tender  years,  when 
tea  lUiigt  might  best  be  planteU.in  them,  and  would 
toaaM  BMMC  hardly  to  be  afterwards  removed*  This 
■Jwhief  night  well,  in  mii*e  opinion,  be  redn.>ssed,  if 
iktt  whseh  in  thia  behalf  hath  been  godly  and  wisely 
led,  were  aa  earefuUy  called  on  and  executed, 
/,  hf  catechising  and  instructing  in  churches  the 
laf  hath  sesei,  on  the  Sabbath  days,  in  the  after- 
Aad,  that  if  il  may  be  convenient,  before  their 
,  and  ocbcrt  of  the  tercril  parishes,  who  thereby 
matott  and  inatraetion  also.^Sirypc't  Life 


state,  as  well  as  to  the  church ;  and  thef 
will  find  that  the  simie  lessons  which  fonn 
good  Christians,  tend  to  make  good  subjects. 
Hut,  without  that  moderate  measure  of 
sound  antl  sober  instruction,  which  should 
be  judiciously  adapted  to  their  low  de- 
mands, they  will  be  likely  neither  to  ho- 
nour tlie  king,  reverence  the  clei-ey,  nor 
oljcy  the  maj^istrate.  While,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  by  interweaving  their  duty  to  their 
governors,  with  their  duty  to  God,  they 
will  at  once  be  pi-esened  from  mischief  vst 
politics,  and  delusion  in  religion.  The  aw- 
hil  inci-ease  of  perjuiy  among  us  is  of  itself  a 
loud  call  sedufcu^ly  to  pursue  this  object. 
How  should  those  who  ai*e  not  early  in- 
stiiicted  in  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  Maker, 
fear  to  oifend  him,  by  that  common  violatioQ 
of  the  solemnity  of  oaths,  for  which  we  arc 
unhappily  becoming  notorious  ?  Let  us  not 
be  deemed  needlessly  eaniest  in  the  defence 
of  a  truth  of  such  extreme  importance.—* 
The  political  value  of  religion  never  can  be 
t(>o  firmly  believed,  or  too  carefully  kept  in 
vitiw,  in  the  government  of  nations.  May  it 
be  deei)ly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every 
prince,  as  a  fundamental  principle  !  Lpt  it 
be  confii-med  bv  all  the  various  proofe  and 
examples,  by  which  its  truth  can  be  esta- 
blished, and  its  authonty  enforced!* 

Hut,  to  return. — We  most  i-eadily  con- 
cede, that  by  that  exultation  of  a  state  of 
which  Solomon  speaks,  is  not  meant,  that 
sudden  flash  of  temporary'  splendor,  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  mutable  advantages  of 
war,  the  plunder  of  foreign  countries,  tlie 
accjuisition  of  unwieldly  territory,  or  the 
vertigo  of  domestic  revolutions :  but  that  • 
sober  and  solid  glory,  which  is  the  result  of 
just  laws;  of  agnculture,  and  sobriety, 
which  promote  populatbn ;  of  industry  and 
commerce,  which  increase  pn>sperity ;  of 
such  well-regulated  habits  in  private  hfe,  as 
may  serve  to  temper  that  prosperity,  and 
by  strict  consequences,  give  direction  and 
steadiness  to  puhlic  mannei*s.  For  it  never 
can  be  made  a  question,  whether  the  solidi* 
ty  of  the  parts  must  not  contribute  to  the 
firmness  of  the  whole;  and  whether  the 
virtue  exercised  by  collective  bodies,  can 
any  farther  be  hoped  for,  than  as  it-  exists 
in  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  But, 
on  what  basis  can  this  superstructure  rest, 

*  Mr.  Addison  speaks  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor  as  the  best  means  of  recovering  the  country 
from  its  degeneracy  and  depravation  of  manners.  And, 
after  drawing  an  animated  picture  of  a  procession  of 
charity  children  on  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  tri- 
umphs obtained  by  the  queen's  arms,  he  adds,  *  lor  my 
part,  I  can  scarce  forbear  looking  on  the  astonishin|f 
victories  our  arms  have  been  crowned  with  to  be,  ia 
some  measure,  the  blessings  returned  upon  these  ehari- 
ties ;  and  that  the  great  successes  of  the  war,  for  whiah 
we  lately  offered  up  our  (hanks,  were,  in  some  uaeatura, 
occasioned  by  the  several  objects  (of  religiously  instruct- 
ed children)  «hich  then  stood  b«fure  us.*  Cuorrflcfi, 
No.  105.  These  verc  the  sentimcntt  •/  a  werttury  tf 
Hate: 
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by*  what  principle  can  indkndual  virtue  l>c 
either  sabstantially  promoted  or  lastingly 
secured,  except  by  that  sense  of  an  invisible, 
almi|;hty,  anu  innnitely  just,  and  holv  S<»- 
vereign  of  the  universe,  wliich  revelation 
alone  has  effectually  disclosed  to  us,  and 
reason  has  recognised  as  t)ic  essence  uf  re- 
U^n  ? 

r'ar  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that 
this  religious  principle  may  not  freijucntly 
opi>ose  itself  to  afifiarent  means  of  aggran- 
dizement, both  personal  and  mitional. — 
Doubtless  it  will  often  condenui  that  to 
which  human  pride  would  aspire.  Even 
when  an  object  might  in  itself  be  fairly  de- 
sirable, it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  except 
through  lawful  paths.  But  in  the  scveixfst 
of  such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what  is 
shadowy  to  what  is  substanti:d,  the  evanes- 
cent triumphs  d[  a  day  to  the  permanent 
comfort  of  successive  generations. 

But  though  we  do  not  asseit  that  national 
prosperity  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  indi- 
cation of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishing 
£ivour  of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such 
outward  mai'ks  of  divine  favour  may  more 
genendly  be  expected,  in  the  case  uf  com- 
munities, than  of  individuals.  In  commu- 
nities we  see  not  so  much  the  effect  of  each 
particular  act  of  virtue,  as  of  the  genei-ally 
diffused  principle.  Though  virtue  is  x^ften 
obstructed  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  itself 
the  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  this  is  no 
proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  ()l> 
tain  them.  The  natural  tcndcncv  indeed, 
bemg  to  produce  happiness,  tliougli  it  may 
£ui  to  do  it  in  certain  expected  cases. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  comminiities  and 
states,  where  the  result  of  many  actions, 
rather  than  the  particular  effect  of  eachf  is 
seen,  it  may  not  alto^ther  unfairlv  be  as- 
sertai,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  Per- 
haps it  also  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  system 
of  temporal  rewards  and  punish nients, 
which,  though  chiefly  exemplified  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  it,  has  not  eoually  passed  away,  with 
respect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  res]3cct 
to  mdividuals.  The  learned  Bossuet  l:as 
observed,  that  while  the  New  Testament 
manifests  to  us  the  operation  of  God's  grace, 
the  Old  Testament  exhibits  to  us  his  ])i'(>vi- 
dential  government  of  tlie  world.  \V  e  wil  1 
not  dwell  on  this  remark  further  than  To 
suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the  study  of 
theOld  Testament  may  not  be  without  its 
uses,  even  to  the  modem  statesman,  as  we 
know  that  the  Jewish  law  lias  clearly  \n.^:\\ 
held  important,  by  some  of  our  wisest  legis- 
lators. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  no- 
thing, that  is  morally  wrong,  can  be  puliii- 
cally  right  Nothing,  that  is  in(X]nital>le, 
can  be  finally  successful.  Nothing,  that  is 
contrary  to  rehgion,  can  be  ultimately  fa- 
vourable to  civil  policy.  We  may  therefoi*c 
confidently  affirm,  that  impiety  and  vice, 


sooner  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though 
vice  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary 
exaltiUion ;  in  the  siime  dojji'cc,  it  \kiil,  in 
the  end,  contrilmte  tt»  pnnnote  deaiy,  and 
anelerate  the  inevitable  periotl  of  dissolu- 
lioji. 

Let  it  then  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the 
true  exaltati<»n  is,  in  fact,  that  j)rcisjK-nty, 
which  arises  fi"oni  the  goodness  of  the  laws, 
and  the  firmness  and  impaitiality  with 
which  they  are  executed;  which' results 
fri)m  nuKlenition  in  the  g<neiTimcnt,  and 
obedience  in  pc<«j)le  ;  from  wistlom  and  fore- 
sight in  council,  fix-m  activity  and  intcjpTty 
in  ct)mnievce,  fi-om  independence  of  nation- 
al character,  fix^m  fortitiule  in  rcMSting 
fiireign  attack,  and  zeal  in  pi-omoting  do- 
mestic harmony  ;  fnmi  patience?  luider  suf- 
ferings, hardiness  in  danger,  zeal  in  the  lo\-e 
of  civil,  and  \ig<nir  in  the  repn)bati(«  of 
s;i\av;e  libeity  ;  ivo\\\  a  spirit  ot  Auniessaiid 
lilieralitv  in  niakinii^  ti-eaties,  luid  fnMn  fide- 
lity in  observing  them.  Above  all,  from  a 
multiplication  of  individual  instances  vi 
family  com  foil  and  ind(i)eiulence,  fitmi  the 
general  pivvalence,  thnmghout  the  great 
mjiss  of  tlie  people,  of  lial)its  of  industr},  »> 
bricty,  and  gixKl  oi-ckr,  in^m  the  ])nictice, 
in  sh()it,  of  the  social  and  domestic  virtues; 
of  all  those  ivlative  duties  and  kindnes!A*!S 
which  i;ive  Ixxly  and  substance  U»  the  \'a- 
rious  charities  of  life,  and  the  best  feelings 
of  on  mature. 

If  sinful  nations  a]j])ear  pi'osperous  for  a 
time,  it  is  often  because  theiv  has  been 
some  propoiiion  of  irtxxl  mixed  with  die 
e\  il ;  or  it  is  because  the  I'njvidence  of  Ckxl 
means  to   usi-.    the    tempcniu'v  success  of 
guilty  nations  for  the  acroniplishmentofliis 
general  scheme,  or  the  promotion  of  a  l«u- 
ticular  purpose,  of  humbling  iuid  correcting 
other,  i)erliaps  less  guilty  nations;  oritB 
bcT.ause  'the  iniquity  of  the  AmoritesismA 
yet  full ;'  and  tlKi  punishment  ot"  the  more 
corrupt  states  is  delayed,  to  make  their  ni- 
in  mortr  signal  and  tRiiiendous,  and  their 
downfall  a  more  poitentous  object,  for  the 
instniction  of  the  w(M-ld.    G«xl,  without  any 
impeachment   of    his    moral    government, 
may  withlih"ld  i-etribiition,  because  it  is  al- 
ways in  his  power  :  he  maybe  long-suffer- 
ing, becituse  he  is  everlasting.      He  may 
j)ennit  the  calamity  which  we  sei',  in  onlcr 
to  extnict  fi-om  it' the  g<xxl  which  we  sc< 
not. — lie  is  never  the  author  oi  monil  e\'ili 
and  the  natural  e\il,  wliich  ho  cUxs  autlw^- 
rise,  is  both  tiK'puni'.linicnt,  and  tin.'  correc- 
tivv.'  of  th«r  mnr;il.    Th<in^',li  (iod  never  in- 
tended this  woild  f<M'  sncli  a  ciM<^]jlete  stale 
of  r<'tri')iition,  as  mtii-cly  to  hinder  either 
\ice  or  \iitue  tnnii  M'i.usionnllv'  leceiving 
the  rccon  1  pence  s,  and  the  ])eiiailles  dueto 
the  other ;  \(t,  tlnie  is  thi.>ol)vious  differ- 
ence, between  r.ati<ins  and  individuals,  tliatt 
whereas  indi\  idualsthe  most  virtuous  are  of- 
ten the  most  visiu d  with  temporal  misfor- 
tunes, the  best  governed  empires  arc^  on  the 
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khoic,  tlic  nirst  sccm-e  of  pnwjpcnty,  Aivl 
f,  m  till."  r.il:  III  lilies  bnm*^ht  cm  cniTiijjt 
iiiucsihc  inn'-mii  :il\v:iys  ui:  iv<iitl;il)ly,  sill- 
ier \\\\\\  t'uc:  i;;iiilc},  thij*  tlirnislics  no  just 
:h.ir^i:  :ii;;i"nv:  tlic  equity  of  di\inf  I'mvi- 
(Itiirc,  \\\i'i  fitrr  ivi'kous  trcuitiKKaisiy  \\\x\\ 
tk-  ^l:^U■  Ok  ii  state,  l)ul  will,  stiKiniti'ly  siiicl 
ultinuitoly,  reckon  with  evciy  inili\  idual ; 
aiK\tlius'tin:illy  :ind  hilly  xiiu'licute  his  own 
inluiite,  aiid  much  caluiumiited  jubticc,'* 


instance,  will  not  be  productive  of  good ;  for- 
j-ittini;  th:it  if,  in  idl  nistiinces,  they  would  be 
\iitii(»us,  iluy  would  then,  most  probably^ 
(fl)i  lin  till'  Mircess  iiiul  hill  ixiward  of  virtue^ 
We  know  thjit  even  in  that  particular 
hra!ich  of  political  transactions,  the  diploma-* 
tic,  w  heivni  the  sti-onsest  temptations  to  dis- 
simulatK^n,  and  chicanery  are  held  foith  to 
little  min(is,  some  of  the  most  able  and  suc- 
cessful negotiatoi-s  have  generously  disdain- 
ed the  use  of  any  such  mean  expedients. 
I'he  frankness  and  integrity  of  Temple  and 
CH  VP    \IX  l)c  Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by  tne  mo- 

,      '     '/,.'.*,     .,  ralist  for  their  i)n)bitv,  than  by  the  rtates- 

Intt\^ity  thi'  trucfirJAuulivMUm,  nian  f.^rtheir  tnie  wisclom.  What  can  there 

Thk.  tendency  r.f  a  rcli,;iiousten>j)ertn  ex-  I)e,  indeed,  so  difierent  between  the  situation 
Bit  a  prince  iiito'ii  hens  uii^^ht  be  Milhriently  "f  tw(j  public  men,  who  on  the  part  of"  their 
iliuHmted  by  the  single  instance  of  Lnuis  the  suxeral  c«-untvies  respectively,  arenegotia- 
niiitli.  Uisnr.tnrious,  that  iicthin:^  m«»i-e  se-  ling  on  questions  of  policy  or  commerce; 
vcn.lv  tiies  the  rharucter  of  priiir.e*^  as  \\ell 
as  (irind;\  iduals,  than  ronitirkable  surcess. 
It  was  h<:\vever,  in  this  cir<"um stance  pvc- 

CKcly,  that  the  piincc  just  mcutic»ned  evin- '         ,  ,-      -_  ^ ,  «, 

cptlhnw  cjonipletely  hischristian  temper  had  '  so  uni\  ei-sally  actncAvledged  to  be  the  best 


mlucetl  to  a  lo\v  cmdition,  while  those  ot.  general  conse(|uenc.es,  we  might  rather  ex- 
France  wci-c  in  a  highly  flourishing  state  ;  I  pect,  that  fraud  would  be  admissible  into 
Wis,  in  rarikin}^  a  treaty  with  Kiigl  and,  j  the  transact  ions  of  private  men,  whose  short 
gcnen«isly  rehised  tolake'an  unfciir  ad\  an- j>pan  <.f  life  might  not  be  likely  to  be  more 
togc  erf  the  inisftnluncs  of  this  ci»untry,  or  to  .than  crjuiiurbalanced  l)y  future  loss  rather 
availhiniselftotheutnustothisownsuperi-|ilKin  in  the  concenis  of  states,  which,  by 
wily.  His  concessions  to  the  dej)!  esvetl  en- 1  n  mtniniiig  a  long  continued  existence,  a  pe- 
nny were  liberal  ;  and  he  si  on  alter  reaped  ■  litical  identity,  undtr  all  the  successive  gc- 
thc* reward  of  his  miylemtion.  in  the  conti-  j  nerations  of  tlie  members  of  which  they  are 
dencc  which  it  in>pire(L  Lf.uiswasc1nisen/<-onqM)Md,  may  pay,  and  pay  perhaps  se- 
both hy  Henry  and  his  nobles,  tosenle  the  veivly  u  «»,  in  later  times,  the  price  of  for- 
differvnccs  between  them.  In  <*f.'nseqnenre  ;  iner  acts  of  fraud  and  treacheiy. — Again,  in 
rfihe  recent  instance  of  his  public  integrity,  puljlic,  no  h  ss  than  in  private  business,  will 
IhtSffcign  adversary  was  invited  to  be  the  in-.t  any  or.e  find  the  benefit  r :f  cmplo)'ing  an 
arbitLTfjtdoincs'ticdisajpvements;  andthey  lag-.'^st,'  who  ni  ssesses  a  high  character  fcir 
were  happily  temuniitcd  riy  his  drrlsiciu  pn  bity  and  honour  .•*  Will  not  larger  and 
Let  in^dels  remark,  to  the  diVgruce  of  their  i  nuve  liberal  concessions  be  made  to  him  who 


ample oV the  most  strikii.g  nu:ial  rectitude  !  jiiirduced  or  fermented  by  mutual  disti-ust ! 

nenr\-  tlie  fourth,  when  only  ki'i;^  <if  Na-  land  h*<w  siirily  would  a  confidence  in  each 
vaire,  discovered  n.o  less  integrity  alter  h-s  j  othtr's  tnist  and  honesty  tend  to  the  restora- 
};lorkius  victory  at  Ourrai:.  lUing  a-ked!tion  of  peace  and  harmony!  Even  the 
tt hat  terms  he  would  rt([uire  fn-m  the  king  wily  Florentine*  allows,  that  it  is  advanta- 
of  Fnince,  after  gaining  such  a  victory,  'just  gee 'ns  to  h.ive  a  high  rhamcter  for  ti-uth  and 
the  same,'  replied  he,  'that  1  should  ask  af- '  i'prig!»ti;ess.  Aiul  how  can  this  character 
ler  kising  one. '  |  l>c  in  any  way  so  w  ell  obtained  as  by  deserv- 

It  i>,  however,  neccssarj-  to  observe,  that  irg  it  .*     It  is  the  disgrace  of  nations,  that  in 


integrity,  in  onler  to  be  suet  essful,  must  be  |  their  dipUniiatic  concerns,  the  maxims  of  so- 
Tkiiifjmi.  Tnith,  for  example,  occasionally  lid  wisdom  have  not  jjcen  always  observed. 
ipokcn,  miiy  n'vt  :\ftonl  to  the  s]Hakt  r  any  W  itluiut  going  the  iLiigth  <  f  ailmitting  the 
part  fif  the  jJrr'fit  which  aiteiuls  the  ivjuilai,  truth  ot  sir  Iknry  Wctton's  light  definition 
observance  t)f  tnith.  'I'he  eriiM- of  r«irnipr  i:t  the  duties  <if  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too 
poUtinans  consists  much  in  treating  each  oueii  asMuned,  that  the  laws  which  bind pri- 


aucatkm,  as  if  it  were  an  insulated  case,  and 
i«n  arjiin^,  perhaps  nfit  UT>justly,  that  t he 
practice  of  virtue,  in  this  orihat'panicular 

"  S««  biiHop  Biiiler^  Aiialfij^,a  work  which  cannot 
ku«  stioiiKll  ircommcndcd. 


vale  men,  and  which  would  doubtless  bind 
tlic  individual  minister  himself,  in  his  private 
concenisjiiay  <  iccasion-illy  ])e  dispensed  with, 
in  the  administration  of  public  affiun ;  and 

•  MucliiRYvl. 
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that  'strict  truth,  for  instance,  which  in  thei 
ordinary  transactions  of  life  is  allowed  to  be  1 
indispensable,  i.s  too  frequently  considereil  as"; 
impracticable  in  diplomatic  nei;<vi:itions  ? 

Don  Louis  Dc  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister, 
at  the  trcatyr  of  the  Pyi'cnnees,  seems  to 
have  entertained  just  views  of  the  value  of 
simple  integrity  in  politicians,  ior  speaking 
of  cardinal  Alazarin,  with  whom  he  was  ne- 
gotiating, he  said,  '  that  man  always  pur- 
sued one  great  error  in  politics,  he  would  al-  i 
ways  deceive,'    Mazann  was  a  deep  dis-; 
scmbler  and  anaiTow  genius  ;*  so  true  it  is,  i 
tliat  vanity  and  sh«)it-si;4;htfdncss  aix*  com-  ■ 
monly  at  the  bottom  of  dissimulation,  though  I 
it  be  T^ractised  from  a  totally  c>p!)osite  idea ; ' 
worldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into  the  | 
error  of  fancying,  that  craft  and  circumven- 1 
tion  arc  indications  of  genius ;  wliile,  in  re- 1 
ality,  suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  a  little  mind.  | 
and  distiTist  the  mean  and  ineihcient  substi-  i 
tute  for  the  penetratifm  of  a   great   one. ! 
Many,  says  lord  bacon,  who  know  how  to 
pack   the   cards,  cannot   play  them  well,  j 
Many  who  can  manage  cmvasses  and  fac- 1 
tions,  are  yet  not  wise  meiu     Considering ' 
the  credit  which  sincerity  stamps  on  a  ])oli- 
tical  character,  iiissofar'fnnn  l)enig<^ppo>ed 
to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  best  jiait 
of  it     I'nic  rectitude  neither  imi)lies  nor  re- 
quires imprudence  ;  while  it  costs  a  politi- 
cian as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  quality  which  he  has  not,  as  it  would 
really  cost  him  to  acquire  it.  The  mazes  and 
windings,  the  doublings  and  intricacies  of  in- 
triguing spirits,  ultimately   mislead   them 
from  the  end  they  pursue.     They  excite 
jealousy,  they  rou.sc  resentment,  tl'iey  con- 
firm suspicion,  they  strengthen  i)rejudiccs, 
they  foment  difTercnces ;  aiul  thus  call  into  j 
action  a  Qumber  of  {xtssions,  which  common-  ■ 
ly  oppose  tlierasclves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  designs.     l'olitici:uis  thei-etoi-e  would  I 
do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  the ' 
learned  Barrow,  who  was  as  •  gix:at  a  profi- 1 
cient  in  mathematics,  as  in  morality,  that , 
'the  straightest  line  is  always  the  shoitest 
line,  in   morals   as  well  as   in   geometry.* , 
When  the  character  of  integrity  is  once  lost, ' 
fidsehood  itself  loses  all  its  uses.    I'he  known . 
dissembler  is  su.specteil  of  insincerity  even  ' 
when  he  does  not  practise  it,  and  is  no  longer 
trusted,  though  he  may  hap^Mrn  to  desene ! 
to  be  sa 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderiand  presents 
a  striking  instance  of  the  ]>olitical  incflicacj  | 
of  duplicity.  His  superior  genius,  so  admi-  ; 
rably  cjualiiicd  for  business,  availed  him  but ; 
little  in  securing  the  public  esteem  when  it  | 
was  obsened,  that  of  thi-ee  successive  prin- 

*  Maurin  hirawlf  had  fprtrad  hif  owninnsiim  to  such 
gnod  purpose,  that  oiteuf  his cri-Btiinft,  %liom  h<'iiii(;itil- 
•rd  tv  send  to  ntrKOtiatr  with  thr  dukcorsavry.imiiluivfl  > 
his  eiDiiHriiCt*  not  to  inti«t  oit  h\%  tlt,-ci'irin|c  tlM-tlukf  lutt  i 
at  thni  time,  ai  the  busint-si  Ma«  hut  a  trifl« ;  bfc;tu«t  he  j 
thought  if  Hould  .mtwrr  hi  Vrr  \m  serve  iIn*  sanitlce  of' 
kit  rrpiitaiion  fur  deceiving;.  lUi  sum**  iitore  iiupurtant 
•lyect  «i»  at  stake. 


ces,  who  severally  set  out  with  a  ^^ew  tn  «• 
tablish  different  interests,  he  gained  the  fir 
vour  r)f  all,  l)y  adopting  the  system  of  cac^ 
w  ith  the  s;inie  accommodjiting  veracity,  Vk 
re])utation  for  honesty  sunk,  and  hcceaxd 
to  be  tnisted  in  the  degree  in  which  hecaiM 
to  be  known. 

\V'e  sonu  times  hear  t)ie  more  decent  poli- 
ticians, who  sanction  the  api>earancc,  and 
commend  the  outward  observances  of  rrii- 
girui,  lament  that  i-eligion  does  not  produce 
any  jjjreat  effects  upon  sficiety.  And  Ihef 
aiv  right,  if  l)y  religion  ihey  mean  thatshol 
and  surface,  which  me.rely*sor\  e  to  save  ap- 
peai-ances.  Hut,  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  tint 
these  very  politicians  sometimes  disbelieit 
the  rerility,  and  the  i)ower  vi  that  religion, 
the  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  deco- 
n»us  ?  Vet,  tins  ivality  and  j)ower,  beliewd 
and  acted  upon,  would  ccrtjiinly  produce 
more  substantial  elVects  than  can  ever  ratkmr 
ally  be  exi)ected  fnnn  mere  forms  and  sha- 
dows. I'hesc  sage  persons  frequently  la- 
ment the  deficiency  ot  morals  in  society,  but 
never  the  want  (>f  relicion  in  the  heart. 
Though,  to  exj)ect  that  morality  to  be  finn, 
which  staiuKon  no  religions  foundation,  is  va 
exuec.t  stability  fnm  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  main- 
tain an  undeviating  course  of  dissimulatinn, 
a  moment's  intermission  of  which  may  de- 
feat the  policy  of  years.  Yet,  this  unrenA- 
th\g  attention!  this  wearv'ing  watchfulness  ii 
essential  to  that  worklly  ])olicy,  of  which 
South  says,  that  •  folly  being  the  supei-stnic- 
tuix%  it  is  but  reason,  that  the  fijundation 
should  be  falsity.  *  •  The  same  acute  judge  of 
mankind  observes,  that  the  designing  politi- 
cians of  the  party  he  was  combating,  seem- 
ed to  act  as  it  they  thought  •  that  speech  was 
given  to  onlinary  men  to  communicate  their 
mind,  but  to  wi^e  men  for  concealing  it.* 

The  disembler  should  also  remember, 
that  however  deeply  interest  and  industrr 
enable  him  to  hiy  Iiis  plans,  the  interest  and 
industry  of  others  will  be  equally  at  work 
to  detect  them.  Uesides,  the  deepest  politi- 
cian can  cany  on  no  givat  schemes  alone, 
and  as  all  association  depends  on  opinion,  few 
will  lend  their  aid,  or  commit  their  safety  to 
one  whose  general  want  of  ]>robity  for&di 
the  hope  of  peipetual  confidence,,  or  of  per- 
manent security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fail  finally  of  tht 
full  accom])lishn\ent  C)f  their  object?  Not 
for  want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan ; 
not  for  want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  most 
fa\'ourable  orc4isions ;  not  for  want  of  due 
contempt  of  conscientious  scruples  in  ]>usl>- 
ing  thor.e  occlusions ;  not  for  want  of  fearless 
impiety  in  gi\  ing  full  scope  to  their  designs ; 
but  ivu\\\  that  ever  wakeful  Pi-ovidciKie, 
whi<  h, if  he  d<>es  not  (Uish  their  pr()jects  be- 
fore they  are  acted,  defeats  the  main  inteu- 
tion  atierwanls. — Even  the  successful  usur- 
])er,  C'roniwell,  lost  the  confidence  of  liis 
army,  wlien  tliey  found  hi  the  setjuel,  that  he 
nicaiit  to  place'  liimself  on  the'  very  tbrooe 
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a  Inch  he  had  made  tlu'ni  hcluvc  it  was 
lis  great  object  to  nbolisli.  Noi-  was  hi- 
r\cr  able  to  ucIoiti   his  own  l)nnvs  \>  itli  tli.a  j 


in*;- tliat   lint  this  j^lolii- onlx,  but  the  whole 
miivcrsi"  also, 


l»oundcd  oil  themselvt-s,  ami  l»('th  wt-iv  j)oi-  |  have  an  tiul ;  hv  c"an\inj^  on  their  views 
NMicd  by  the  veiy  wincwhirhiht  v  h:;dpiv-   tliat  iin  isihh-,  ttrniar  world,  which  to 
partilfiirthcciestniciinii  (.ttluir'};ucM*^.         shall  tlKii  einph;:ticallv  iKf^ln  to  be,  when 
It  is,  theref<  IV,  the  onl\  s;itVty,  and  the  all  which  wc  Ixhold  shall  l>i- no  more. 


to 
us 


onlv  wisd'in,  nnd  the  <«mIv  sure,  uiitadiii'' 
prudence,  inste. id  ot  pur>uim;:  our  own  dt- 
vifus  path&,tocoiMniit<*urc«in("(.!-nsto  (iod  ; 
tn  walk  in  his  straight  ways,  and  «ibcy  his 
plain  com mand<<.  Vor,  after  all,  the  w  idrst 
•-phei-e  of  a  meif*  worldly  p«lilician  is  but 
nnrrow.  'I'hr  wisdom  of  this  wcirld  i-^  Immiii- 
lU.ti  by  this  worlfl,  the  dimensinns  ol  wiiich 
are  so  contracted,  and  \\s  (hu'ation  so  shoit. 


He,  then.-tovc,  is  the  oidy  tnie  politician 
whounitomdy  makes  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth  and  i-eititude,  as  ivn ealo<l  from  hea- 
ven the  standard  of  his  actions,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  his  ambition.  *  1  o  do  justly,*  is  pe- 
culiarly the  hh^h  and  holy  \  ocation  of  a 
jjiince.'  And  both  j)rinces  and  politicians 
would  do  w(  11  to  in(]uire,  not  only  whether 
their  s«:henie  was  planned  with  sagacitv, 
inihecye  of  tnie  p!iil's<.j)hy,  as  t'»vtiip  it  and  oerutcd  with  sjjirit,  but  whetherthey 
ofall  r*."al  gmiideur.  All  ilie  enj<»;.  Mlent^  '  f!  Iia\esoenndurt«(l  it,ast()kavepniperroom, 
this  world,  says  the  elMuient  South,  an!if\venia\  sosjieak.  fm  the  favourable  inter- 
niurli  to«>  short  for  an  nnuioit:»l  sr.ul  tn  fr fence  <r  (if  d  ;  whetherthey  liavesuppli- 
sii-rtch  itseUupon  :  a  soul  which  shall  per-  c.':t-  d  Ills  blr>sin|i:;and  |;i\en  to  liim  the  jjlo- 
siMinliein^,  not  only  when  lit. iifuraufl  l;iuie.  ly  of  its  happy  issu'* .''  l*frhaj)s  more  well- 
hut  when  time  itself  shall  rea  veto  be.  The  iiH-ant  en<i«a\ nut's  fail  thi-ouffh  nej^lect  in 
ficepest  woridly  projector,  with  the  widest  thev  i-espeets,  paili»ularly  of  fcnentpray- 
Mews,  a/id  the  stronj^ej-t  emriLCK-s,  even  er  for  success,  than  throuj^h  anv  deficiency 
when  flushed  with  surei  ss,  must,  if  his  mind  I  in  the  wisdom  fif  the  plan  itself.  ]3iit  be- 
h?is  never  Jeanied  to  sho'A  forward  into  tin*  \  cause  under  a  fanatic  u^lurJ>ation,  in  the  se- 
^xjHndlcss eternity  of  an  iniseen  woiid,ieel  ventecn»h  cntury.  hvptMiitcs  abused  this 
his  genius  cramped,  his  winj^  fla-j;,  atvl  his  duty,  and  dei^raded  its  sanctity,  by  what 
spirit  at  a  stand.  'I'here  K'cms  to  have*  been  they  nrotatiel)' »  alied  fseckinjir  the  Lord;  tire 
aipark  ot'the  imnun'tal  iite  evt  n  in  tin  le-  Irie'nds  ot'tlic  restoicd  constitution  too  gene- 
pt'ts  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable  he  rally  t<x)k  up  the  notioi^,  that  iireligion  wns 
would  not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no  a  pr(W)tt'f  sincerity,  and  that  the  surest  way 
more  worlds  to  concpier,  had  he  not  deeply  to  avoid  the  hy^jociisy ,  was  to  omit  the  duty, 
felt  the  sting;  of  diicippointmenl  at  fuuliii};  W«;  cannot  tixi  strdngU  censiu*e  that  most 
nojoy  in  having  concpieied  thi*^,  and  thence  mistaken  practice,  which,  at  the  p^eriod  be- 


iiTOrfed  a  kind  of  vaj^uc  and  shapeless  idea 
<)t'annUier.     There  will  be  ahva\s  too  v.ist 


fire   mentioned,  reduced  the  language  of 
Scripture  to  that  of  common  conversation  ; 


a  disproportion  between  the  appetites  and  nor  too  wannly  condemn  that  false  taste, 
enjqjFmcntsoiFthe  ambitious  to  admit  of  their  ■  which,  by  quaint  allusions,  foitied  conceits, 
bong  happy.  Nothinp;  ran  fill  the  desirns  'and  strained  allegoiies,  wrested  the  Bible  to 
flf*  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  nci'suaded  ,  every  ordinaiy  purpose,  and  debased  its di^- 


«3l  last  as  lour;  as  he  himsc^lf  shall  la^t. 

Towoi'ldly  minds  It  w<ndd  s"und  patadox- 
ical  tr»  assert  that  ambition  is  a  hi  tie  ])assion. 
Toaffimi  that  if  really  great  \iews,  and  tmi- 


nity,  by  this  collnf|uial  familiarity.  But  is 
there  no  danjijer  of  falling  into  the  opposite 
error  •'  J t" some  have  unseas<niably  forced  it 
into  the  sen' ice,  on  occasions  to  which  it 


ly  enlarged  notions  were  in»|»ressed  upon  the  could  never  api)ly  ;  may  not  others  acquire 
«ju!,  they  wouUl  l)e  sn  far  from  pronmtinj;  the  habit  of  thinking  it  seasonable  on  no  oc- 
^halthey  wo«ild cui-e  t!iis passion.     The  ex-  casion  at  all  :* 

Aij;ain — how  sti*anjrely  do  we  overlook  the 
consummate  wi^^dom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
Ciixl,  in  haxinj^  inadi' that  practice  of  prayer, 
the  instnmtent  of  oblaitiin^!:  his  blessing, 
which  IS  so  powerfully  oij<Titive  in  puiifying 
find  ele\atii»,'^  our  own  heart**.  Politicians, 
with   all  tin  ir    sa^^-icity,  would  do  well  to 


rdlent  bishop  Bcikeley,  beh"lding  the  ra- 
vages which  ambition  had  madi-  in  his  tinte 
n  France,  ctKdd  not  help  wishing  that  its 
nicroaching  monarch  had  beiii  bred  t»> the 
Study  of  astronomy,  that  he  miv^ht  h  arn 
frrni  thencxi  htiw  mean  and  little  that  ambi- 
tiifl  is  which  terminates  in  a  small  j}ai  t  of 
what  isftf  itself  butapohit,  ci.mj.ared  with   leant,  that  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  many 


that  part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within 
our  \-iew. 

Hot,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diminutivc- 
ness  of  that  globe,  for  a  vei\  ^  mall  turt  ion 
<>(  which  kings  cont»-nd.  in  romparison  with 
the  universe,  how  much  nobler  a  cure  rlocs 
Chriitianity  provide  for  ambition,  bv  show- 

voL.  11.  •     y 


beneficial  efl'ects  of  i)rayer,  that  it  not  only 
tras«:nal)ly  increases  (Hir  hopes  of  success, 
but  teaches  us  to  acquiesce  in  dissappoint- 
ment.  Thev  should  learn  also,  not  to  won- 
<ler,  if  C  i(xl  refuses  to  answ  er  those  prayers, 
whirh  ate  nrrapinnallu  put  itp  on  great  pub- 
lic cmergtncies  whcii  those  who  offer  them 
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do  not  live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devo- 
tion. They  should  tikt-  it  as  an  axiom  of 
Rood  experience    fnmi    tlic  in<'oni|):niiIilv 


stitesman*  ohsencd  in  his  own  case,  'should 
love  that  fame  which  ftUlows,  not  that  which 
is])ursue(l.*    lie  should  bear  in  mind,  that 


Hooker,  that  *  All  tlvins^s  r«.  lii;i'  iisly  l)i;^iin  i  -.liialows  owt*  their  being  to  sul)staiiccs ;  tlial 
are  prospci'onsly  ended;  Ijecausc  vhellierjtnie  fame  derives  its  existence  from  homt> 
men,  in  the  end,  have  that  wl;ii:]»  n  iii;i.»i  :|]iin:<u»i ire  srilid  than  itself ;  that  reputation 
allowed  then)  to  desiii!,  or  that  \\hieli  it  is  not  the  precursor,  nor  the  cause,  but  the 
teacheth  them  contente<lly  to  snfler,  they  fruit  and  etlect  of  nieiit. 
are,  ui  neither  event,  uufoitunate.*  But  th(>iii;^h,  in  stiperficial  rhai*artcrs,  the 

Nor  will  a  trulv  pious  piiuce  ever  be-hunt^ir  of  tMipuiai-iiy  is  the  m.iinspnn(;  cif 
eventuallv  defeated  in  hisdesitjns;  he  maVjii'lion  :  antl  thon.L;h  the  xain-j^lnnoustooof- 
notindeedlxisucccssfui  incvery  nci^otiation,  !t<*nt)l>tain,  whal  tliev  st»sedulously  seek,  tlic 
he  may  not  l>c  victorious  in  e\ery  t)atile  ;:i*^«'lanrninii>,(it  ilu- viili^ar  ;  \ et a tem|H:rdtc 
yet  in  hisleadinj^puipost' he  will  ne\er  be  I  desire  to  be  loved  and  estetimed  is  so  ^ir 
uisap]>ointed.  For  his  ultimate  end  was  to '  l^n>«ii  beinp;  a  pnx»f  of  vanity,  that  it  even  in-' 
act  conscientiously,  to  pi-ocuretlie  favourof  Idirates  the  contrary  pnnJensiiy  :  for  rea- 
God,  to  advimce' the  best  interests  of  h is  |J>oi»iil)ly  to  wish  for  tliejjood  opinion  of  others, 
people,  and  to  secure  his  own  eternal  hap-  evinces  that  a  mand«Ksnot  oven-alue aiMi 
piness. — Whatever  the  event  niav  be  to  sit  down  contented  with  his  own.  It  is  an 
others,  to  himself  it  must  be  fin:d'ly  gocxl.  over  estimation  of  himself,  an  undue  coni- 
The  effect  rjJr'v^httyjuHyifKs'iH  liv(U't\  '  Mark  idaceiux  in  his  own  merit,  which  is  one  of 
the fierfcct  man^  and  hrhohl  the  it/iriuhf^  /or . ''>«■'  eaiis4s  ol"  liis  dis<laiii  ut'  public  opinifn. 
the  enii  of  that  man  m /itan-.  And,  luron- !  In  prntVi^.ite  i  liai\uteis,  another  cause  i.> 
cludeinthe  wonlsofthe  able  ami  ])rof«Hnid  i^hal,anticipatinj^  the  conltinpt  which  they 
Barrow — 'If  Ci«Kl  shall  not  erase  to  be;  if  nnisi  be  aware,  thc\  have  deserved,  tliey 
he  will  not  let  j^o  the  reiy^is  ;  if  his  wonl  i-an-  1^'"^'  w  illinjj  to  be  betoreliand  witl\  the  world 
not  deceive  ;  ii  the  wisest  men  aiv  not  \u\\^^  in  pi-ixlaimin;^  their  disdain  of  that  reputa- 
tuated;  if  the  common  sense  of  mimkind  is  ti«in,  whirh  tiiey  know  tliat  their  coui*sc  «»t' 
not  extravai;ant ;  if  the  main  pro]>s  f»f  lifv,  it. lit'"  l>as  n\a<lr  unattainable. 
the  great  pillarsof  society  do  not  tail  ;— h.  j  l*.t:<an  phil<»siij)]iy.  itjdeed,  oven-atnl  tht 
that  walketh  uprightly  d«jth  ppn  •  .  •!  mi  .-'.ii,    hninin'  ivhuh  iinwth  frf'Hi  man.     Hut  even 


grounds.' 


CHAr.  \X 

On  the  true  arts  of  l*u/.  ulm  n-i 

Cicero  sjiys,  *  that  it  is  th«    ]»iiip<iiv  «.l    "Mts;!n«  '  riierai;il  inst  measure  ;  and  al>ove 
justice  not  to  injure  men,  and  ••!  ]Hi;it«  nc.  .:ill/n  t  -h'.-r  ,m.  t..v^l•  that  it  besought  tw 


ithrsru  n-d  siripturr,  which,  as  it  is  the  onh 

'tiu«-  li.init;ii'i,  isalv)the  only  jiist  staiKlard', 

<'t  all  t  ^celhnce,  does  not  teach  us  todc- 

■'|^^^  ,  l)iit«'ii!\  'I'.t  to  mt  an  undue  value  np- 

<Mi  it.     li  ti  :u|ii^  MS  In  estimate  this  honour 


ri-.<i 
-•li; 


,  t.i  t;ik«'(;nv  that  It  tempt 
1<\   I  -(itinvj  t'»  trilling  pur- 

•11  JL^ 


■  ;  in'i  i<'\i.i,I.^  ''linndalinv^  to  su( 
.Mtb.i^v-;  lu.i  III  filsc  Im  III  I  »ur,  by  seeking  it 
i'liln.  I'ljlhs  .  i  ain!>i»;«»n.  A  i)rince  must 
u«."  I».  ii;.'H:i:i;iH.'  J! I  tin  (Usire,  nor  irregular 


not  to olFend  them. '    I'me  ('liiisii;niit\  nnt  ■  "i^;!"  ;.i"-'."i' 
only  unites,  but  pert- 'ct.s  hoili  tlw^.  ijii:tlniis: 
andrendei's  thenijtlms  .>s'h  mi-.i -.•,'1  •■ 
idted,  p<iwerful    instnnni  m'-    r^pi  .  i  .|I\    i,i 
piinces,  ftjiMh«-  ac(jiiisiii..»n  <.t  j»  i|}tilri! -m' 

The  desire  of  praisi-  mi.I  i«  im. it !''•:;  is 
communiy  tin- fii'st  nn-iM.tit  .ittun  i-i  s.  pniJK  piir-.'iii.  ii"iiinnM:di-i-ate  in  the  injin- 
OiUd  rate,  and  a  stTund.iiv  iii><i\i'  im  Ii  ,i  I  nii  m,  n><i' ci  itimi  ilU  sniiciious  for  the  pri'- 
rate  rharact-.-is.  'In. it,  in  th-  f  nin  i  «  .-■  ,  '  i  \.t'it»M  i-t  ii:ik  ;  hm  lu  must  win  it  faniy, 
men  who;irenri'.c;i)Mirj<(lhv  alii. ill  i  ;iij!-  •-  .•■'I  v^.u  r  ii  uiiMiriU  ly.  lie  shoiddpnrsiio 
pie,  arc  often  so  kecib.  :iliN\-  !•>  hu':.  »[.  |.'  |'i  "■  *  ■:■•  ^hi  ni'.iMKit.-  riid  of  life,  but  as  an 
nion,  astober«'>,ii-;ii-j('ii  !>y  it  ir',^M\  h;.  h  \  -f  ■  .  |"bh  •  '.  ^^bii  li,  b\  m:ikin;<  the  lifehonmn-able 
as  wotdd  distinb  the  |M  .H  I  i.t  ^'\\.  •■  ,.  .m  l '"•'^'"^ ''  »'^' f'd.  Il  nuisi  not,  howcNer,  be 
instance  I  »f  the  us..  hi|  n-.n-.  iVii-n  m  ulchv  i;..  "ini'trd  ij;..i  ih.- ^ciijiiiirvscxhort. that  when 
great  Oovenior  oC  all  thin;.;^,  ihr  thi;v"i  iM'"'*-'''""  <  ''' •"'!>  h'"  attained  or  preserved 
onler  of  the  worhL  '  ^         ^>  »he  viciiiii-.-  if'  duty,  it  must  then  bo  n- 

But  in  j)rinccs,  nonr  t.f  \Oiosr  actif.ii^  :iir  '« 'innt-l  ;  llii-.t  we  must  snlnnil  to  the  lo^s 
indiHerent,  whoare  MhediM  rvi,l<.:  :iilf.=  i  ■  ^  in-t  ilii->  pi\t  jfins  jewel,  rather  than  bv 
8cr\'ers,'  reputation  <ann«it  bi-  t«'o  hi-l,!-.  i  ret  liniu- it,  wi  mini  the- conscience,  or  oftentl 
prized.     A    ne-^liecnce    n  s!,.ftii,.     •  u!)].,  •  ^  *'••;'■     H.'.j)pi!\ ,  l».jwi  vt  f,  in  a  cuntry  in 


opinion,  or  a  conit  nipt  for  ih-  j  !.:u,in.  ni  ,,♦ 
jKWtenty,  wnnld  b-.  ine.juM-iii-  m  il,.  ^.." 
■whose  conduct  must,  in  n<»  Kic-,-:  id,  lim/ 
dogree,give,  in  ihrii-  ijv.nfii.i,  ,  il,.  |,,v-.  i,: 
manners  and  whi.^.-,  ...iin|ili •■.viH  h.  i.  y.Wvi 
Ik*  addured,  b\  tniinc  hioi.ri.ni^.  riiiw  r  tu 
illustnite  vinue,  or  ti»  t  c  mplit"\  \\i  r,  .iud 
tostinnilate  the  ivxkI  .r;  i  ,  ji.  rn«-ii  n.  liv  x,  i 
nnboni.  ' 

•ApriiMV,'  however,  .is  .(  Lie  u*  ijiv  r  • ; 


'..h.i  li  ri  lij:,ii»n  aii<l  l.iws  are  established  on  so 
ln:o  i  l)a^i>,  a  piinc-  is  iiti'ic  likei\  to  be 
'.;ll.  ;!  Ill  such  ;iu  a!)M)lute  ivinuiciation, 
'ill  ir-h  he  in.iy  In  c.iUctlio  many  tiials. 

H:;!  nil  iii.-^c  (lah'.:i  is  being  pni\idedfor, 
and  .ill  abijv.  s  i;u:i|-(i,  ,|  against,  tiie  woitl  ii 
(i«':|  (jfi,  s  not  scni])le  ti»  piMuounce  reputa- 
ti  .rit:W>"a  \alu,ibl(  posscsstf»n.  In  a  cc^ni- 
iii  J  It  111',  ..■.  iiii  ruh's^  the  pre-eminiri«je  isas- 
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Signed  to  a  gx>od  name;  and  wisdom,  that  is. 
Religion  in  the   bold  langiia^  of  eastcn> 
invaeery,  is  descnbcd  as  bcanng  honour  in 
her  left  hancl.     Noi-  has  the  siicrL-d  volume 
been  altogether  silent,  i-especting  e\'en  that 
posthumous  renown  which  euod  princes  may 
expect  in  historj'.     That  tfie  memory  of  the 
just  shall  be  blcfraed,  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  hinisclf  both  an  autnor  and  a  mo- 
narch.   And  that  the  righteous  shall  be  had 
in  everlasting'  rcmembra?ice,  was  the  decla- 
ration of  another  royid  author.* 

A  desire  of  popul'aiity  is  still  more  honest 
in  princes  than  m  other  men.     And  when 
the  end  for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  means 
Ij>'  which  it  is  pursued  are  strictly  just,  the 
desire  is  not  only  blameless,  l)ut  hiijhly  lau- 
dable.    Nor  is  it  ever  censunible,  except 
where  the  affection  of  the  people  is  sought, 
bv  plausible  means,  for  i)emicious  pui-jjoses. 
On  the  part  of  the  people  attiiclnnent  is  a 
natural  feeling,  -which  nothujg  but  persever- 
ing misconduct  in  their  i-ulers  can  ever  wear 
out.    A  prince  should  leani  not  to  listen  to 
those  flauerers  who  would  keep  him  ij^io- 
rant  of  the  public  opinion.    The  discontents 
of  the  i)eople  should  not  be  stiflerl  before 
they  reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  should  their 
affection^  be  represented  as  a  iinid  which 
can  ne\'er  be  drained.     It  is  a  rich  imd  pre- 
cious stocky  which  should  not  be  t(K^  often 
drawn  up>on.     Innprudence  will  diminish, 
oppression  will  exhaust  it.  A  prince  sliould 
iie\'er  measure  his  rights  over  a  people  by 
the  greatness   of  their   atUichment ;    the 
varmth  of  their  zeal  being  a  call  for  his 
kindness,  not  a  agnal  for  his  exactions.  Im- 
[irovident  rigour  woidd  wear  out  that  aftcc- 
tni,  which  justice  would  inci'eiLsc,  cmd  con- 
sidcratioD  confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  ohttequiu  m 
trga  rrgest  wliicli  1  acitus  ascribes  to  the 
Swedes*  While  they  passionately  love  li- 
berty, they  also  patientl)  bear  those  reason- 
able burdens  which  ai-e  neressaiy  in  oixler  to 
preserve  it.  But  this  character  of  our  coun- 
ttymen  seems  not  to  have  iK-en  so  well  un- 
derstood, at  least  not  so  fairly  repi^rsented, 
bf  cne  of  their  own  soveixrigns,  as  by  a  fo- 
R^Sner  and  an  enemv.  'i'he  luifoitunate 
Junes  calls  them  '  a  nckle,  giddy,  and  re- 
bellious people.'  If  the  chai-ge  were  tnie, 
be  and  nis  tamily  rather  miicle,  than  found 
tbem  such.  Agiicola  had  pntnounced  them 
to  be  a  pecnile,  •  who  cheerfully  comjilied 
with  the  levies  of  men,  iuid  theimposiiion  of 
tutts,  and  with  all  the  duties  enjoined  by 

Enremmcnt,  pro\Tded  they  niet  with  just  iuid 
wfiil  treatment  from  their  gtneniors.'— 
*Nor  have  the  Romans,'  continues  he,  *any 
Either  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  7 Vieij  nci  wr  iviti  s u h  luit 
to  be  slaves.' f  It  is  pleas;u»t  tolK-hohl  tlio 
freest  of  nations,  even  now,  actinj^  u])  tlie 
cbancter  given  them  by  the  first  of  lustoii- 

*  Sm  aa  adminble  jemum  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  the  rc- 
*w4  of  iMnoaiing  God. 
t  XKktt*!  Ufc  of  Afrieola, 


ans,  on  such  unriuestionable  authority  as  that 
of  their  illustrious  invader,  near  two  thou- 
sand years  ajjo. 

Even  the  latiU  catastrophe  of  Charles  I. 
wiLs  not  a  national  art,  ])ut  the  act  of  a  fa- 
natical party.  The  kingdom  at  large  beheld 
the  deed  with  dcej)  abhorrence,  and  deplo- 
red it  with  luifeigned  soitow.  The  fasana- 
iing  manners  of  his  son  imd  successor  so  won 
the  he^irts  of  eveiy  one  who  approached 
him,  that  it  i*equiix*d  all  his  vices  to  alienate 
tliem.  If  that  gr.ici(His  tnitwai'd  dejwrtment 
was  of  so  much  use  to  him,  in  veihng  for  a 
time  the  most  coniipt  designs,  how  essen- 
tially nuist  it  serve  a  i)riiKX'  who  meditates 
onl\'  siieli  as  aiv  bt-nL-ficial  !  William  was 
n<»t'so  happy  as  to  find  out  this  secret.  Sa- 
tisfied with'  ha\ing  sa\ed  the  country,  he 
for|jot  that  it  was  imi)ortant  to  pleaseit;  and 
he  u\  some  measure  lost,  by  his  foriyidding 
mannei*s,  and  his  neglect  of  studying  our  na- 
tional character,  the  hearts  of  a  ^leople  who 
owed  him  tlieir  best  blessings. 
——Charles,  the  abject  tool  of  France, 

Came  buck  to  smile  his  subjeeti  into  slaTCt, 

While  Helgic  William,  with  his  warrior  frowu, 

ColUljr  declared  them  I'lX'e. 

The  charming  fnmkness  and  noble  sim- 
plicitv  of  manners  which  distinguished  Hen- 
ly  IV.  of  France,  gained  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  nion:  tlKin  all  the  refinements  of 
artifice  could  have  done.  He  had  establish- 
e<lsuch  a  reputation  for  sinceiity,  that  when, 
on  a  ceitain  occasion,  he  ottered  hostages  to 
his  moitjil  enemies  the  Si)aitans,  they  refu- 
sed to actt j)t  them,  and  would  only  take  his 
ivonL  lie  frLtiuently  declared,  that  he 
would  lose  his  crewn  rather  than  give,  even 
to  his  worst  wtx.*,  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
lidelity  to  his  enj^agements.  So  ha])pily  in- 
flictions is  this  principle  in  a  kirig,  that  not 
only  Sullv,  but  liis  other  minister,  Ican- 
nin,  was  distinguished  l)y  the  siunc  strict  re- 
gard to  tiiith ;  and  the'  i)oj)ularity  lx)th  of 
the  king  iuul  his  ministei-s  w;is  pi-oportioiia- 
bly  gre'at. 

Ine  only  way  then  for  a  i)rincc  to  secure 
the  aftection  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it ; 
by  letting  them  see  that  he  is  steadily  con- 
sulting their  interests,  and  invariably  main- 
tainhig  them.  What  but  this  so  long  pre- 
served to  I'ilizabeth,  that  i-oc^ted  regaixi  in  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects  ?  C'ei-Uiinly  no  plian- 
cy of  mannei*s,  no  gracious  complaisance. 
She  ti'eated  even  her  parliaments  in  so  i>e- 
remjAory  a  manner,  that  they  st^mctimcs 
only  bore  with  it  fit)m  athoixmgh  convicdon 
that  the  interests  of  the  count  ly  were  secure 
'  in  her  hanils,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  her 
I  as  her  own.*  These  are  the  tnie  founda- 
tions of  pr tpularity.     He,  wh(^  nux-^t  consults 

••You  have  lired.'  says  Lord  Thomas  Howaid  to  hit 
iVii-nd  ill  Jame-J  l.'s  ri-i^".  '  lo  see  the  iriiu  <»f  okl  liuK-, 
I  and  what  passed  in  (he  queen's  da}s.  'l'hr>e  thingr*  are 
no  more  the  sam« ;  )our  qui-vu  diJ  not  talk  of  lier  aub- 
jeclk  Iwc  andioer/«/rrtmHjf,aiid  in  RooU  truth  she  aim- 
ed «ell :  our  kinj?  lalkcth  of  his  subjects' yto'*  ■«<*  tub- 
jfctian,  &c.  &c. 
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the  g«)od  of  lii>  people,  will,  in  j^ciicral  be 
most  tnistvd  hytlicni ;  he  who  bc^l  niyrits 
their  affect  ion,' will  l)e  nirst  sure  toobt:iin  it, 
in  spite  ot  liie  arts  of  a  cabal,  or.tlie  tuil^u- 
Icncc  of  a  fiictif.  n. 

P:ij;aii  fable  ivlates,  that  wlien  the  inferi- 
or g;<Kls  h<ul  once  formed  a  c  n'ij)irac.y  to 
bind  Juj)itcr,  iMinerva  ad\  ised  him  to  send 
for  Briaix-'us,  the  monster  vvitii  tlic  hniulred 
hands  to  come  to  hi>  as^^i^^tance  ;  tlij  pfH-ls, 
doiibUcss,  intimating  by  this  fiction,  th:.t  wis- 
dom will  always  siiji^i^est  to  a  prince,  tliat  his 
best  security  will  e\er  Ik*  found  in  the  ixady 
attachment  and  assistance  of  the  peojjle. 
And  it  wasa  j;;cxk1  pra(  tice  whicli  lhefani(»iis 
Florentine  secrttaiy*  records  (jf  the  tiit-n 
king  of  Friuice,  that  he  would  never  allow 
i*ny  person  to  say,  that  /ir  ivuff  of  the  knit^^a 
partita  which  wuuld  always  inijjiy  thut  tla-re 
was anotht-r  party  ai.',aihst  him  ;  wliereasihe 
king  pnulently  desired  iKit  toliax  e  it  tlion:j;ht 
that  there  weiv  anv  p.irties  at  all.  Anil,  in- 
deed, wise  soveix'igns  will  study  caivfull) 
to  repress  all  narn.wingtinns,  and  di\  iiline 
idt-as.  Oi  .>uch  tov  ei  eigns  thr  ju  ojitr  arr  the 
party. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  little 
attention  if  they  d(j  n(.t  leanv  fi-om  it,  tint 
iheir  own  tnie  j^i-eatncss  is  st)  closelv  con- 
nected with  the  hujipincss  ui  their  subjects, 
astobeinsirp.irabK- tn)iii  it.  There  thi.'\  v.  ill 
hcc  that  while  greut  sc'ienns  of  cun-jutst 
have  :U  ways  been  pr(Klucii\  c  (<f  e\tivnii-  suf- 
fering to  the  human  raci-,  in  their  uxi  cu'ijjii, 
tlicy  ha\e  often  lead  to  uhiiiKite  dislrii' m* 
aiuf  ruin  to  the  moM:iix",list;n.insvl\  cs.  Plorc- 
in  a  pious  mind  will  recognise  tlie  gi>«)dne>s 
of  the  Almighty,  whicli, n(jtwithstandihgthe 
temptations  and  in)[}edinients  that,  in  thi^ 
pn)bationan'  state,  (»[)struc.t  the  ])i(igress 
and  render  ditHcult  the  ]jractice  (»f  virtue  in 
private  life,  has  \rt  hi.ld  out  to  those,  who 
are  endowed  witli  kingly  power,  astirng  in- 
ducement to  use  i'  for  the  pn)moiion  of  ihcir 
people's  happiness,  by  rendering  such  de- 
signs as  tend  to  the  gratification  of  many  \  i- 
cious  appetites  which  thev  ai'e  most  temjjt- 
ed  to  indulge,  tar  mc/rediH'icuIt  (jf  c\ecuti<.-ii, 
than  such  as  aix*  pi*ompted  by  be:.e\('leiit 
emotions,  and  ha\  e  in  view  the  ad\  ancement 
of  civil  and  sfx'.ial  ha]}i)iness. 

Thus,  pi-ojects  of  coiKjuest  and  ainb'.tion 
arc circumscril)ed anil obstiucted  by  a  th'iu- 
sand  hiherent  and  una\oid;il>le  dinicu'.iii>. 
They  are  often  deptnduit  for  tlu  ir  si:rri.».s 
on  tlie  life  of  a  singh-  man,  whose  death  pri*- 
haps,  when  least  exi)ected,  at  onci:  dix  on- 
ceits  them.  Often  they  dei)end  (jti  w  hat  i> 
still  more  unceitain, — thecujjricecr  humour 
of  an  individual.  When  all  iscnniNcd  to 
be  flourishing  and  su(Cf^'«ful,  when  tlu-  pros- 
perous entei"])! i«'(.r  f:ii!ciiN  ihat  he  is  on  tlu- 
\erv  point  ot  gaining  tin;  pr«»ud  sunimii  to 
"which  he  has  so  longa'-pircd ;  or  at  the  \k.'y\ 
nionunt  when  it  isati;tine:l,  and  he  is  exult- 
ing inthehi.peofimmedi.Lt'M  rijoymcnt, — at 
once  he  is  dashed  to  thk  gi».v4.. !,  hii  tri- 

*  Maclii&Tel. 


umphs  are  defeatetl,  his  lauix'ls  are  blasted^ 
and  he  himself  onlv  i-emains. 

To  point  a  uiural,  ur  adorn  a  tale, 

a  lasting  m<''nnment  (jf  the  foil  v  of  ambition, 
and  of  tije  uncLit^iinty  of  all  prcjects  of 
woi'lcU)  gi'iindeur. 

Hut  tilt  monarch,  on  the  contraiy,  whose 
no!>lLr  and  more  \  irtuous  ambition  prompts 
}iim  to  emjil(A  his  su])erior  power  of  pronio-_ 
ting  the  intenud  prosjjcrity  and  ce^mfoitsof 
his  suliject>,  is  not  li.ible  to  such  defeats. 
His  patiii>  j>lain  ;  Jiis  duty  is  clear,  by  a 
V  igilant,  jjrompt,  and  imjiaitial  adnnnisLi^i- 
tion  of  justice.  Iiis  cljJLCt  is  to  secure  to  the 
ijjdustj-ious  the  enj:»yment  of  their  honest 
gains;  by  a  judici^•u^  use  of  his  supreme 
j)ower,  to  remove  dillicuities  ;uid  obstruc- 
tit^ns,  (iUt  of  the  way  <jf  conmierclal  enter- 
prise, and  to  facilitate  its  pif.)giX'ss  ;  tore- 
ward  and  foster  ingenuity  ;  and  to  encou- 
rage and  j)n»miite  the  various  aits  by  which 
civilized  socielieN  aix*  distinguished  andem- 
bellJNlKd  ;  above  all.  t-i  c.i^mtenance  and  fa- 
vour religi'jn,  morality,  go(xl  order,  and  all 
the  s(H":al  and  domestic  viitues.  A  nionarch, 
wlio  makes  these  bene\  olent  ends  the  objects 
of  hi->  pui>uit,  will  not  so  easily  be  disaj)- 
[)ointi-d.  I'he  reason  is  (jbviims  ;  nothing 
(iependN  r)n  a  single  individual.  His  plans 
are  r.ii  rying  on  tun.ugii  ten  thousand  chan- 
ncK,  an.fby  ten  tliousind  agents,  who.wliile 
tliey  are  all  laxmi-ing  for  the  pi-omotion  of 
their  o\\n  liecidinr  «  :j>jert,  are,  at  the  same 
tiaie,  unci  nM'iously  jh  iforming  their  fimc- 
tif.n  in  tiie  great  machine  ot  ci\il  wxiety.  It 
isn')t,  if  ^^e  mav  cliange  tlie  metaphor,  a 
single  phint»  pcrli.ip^  an  exotic,  hi  achurli&li 
clini.ite,  and  an  uituiliing  soil,  which  raised 
witli  an:«  iou^  r;ire,  a  M:'l-.:e!i  frost  mav  nip, 
or  a  siidiien  blly^iit  ii.ay  v.lther  ;  but  it  "is  the 
wi(U--"%i>iead  vegetauon  of  the  meadow, 
whii  li  abnnilantly  spiir.gs  up  in  one  unvari- 
ed fice  {li  Ncrclure,  beauty  and  utility. 
W'hiie  the  hapjjy  n.  narch,  whose  lai-geand 
liberal  mind  h;is  pnjcrted  and  promoted 
this  scene  of  peacei.il  industry,  has  the  sa- 
tisfartion  of  witness'ng  tlie  gradual  diffusion 
of  c  nifoit ;  ('f  I-::;. I'll  wiiich,  enlarging 
witli  tile  i;r.  .^i-cs.-.  ■  f  Iiis  plans  to  their  full 
esi;:I)l:->hnK.i:,  h  is  !jLen  c.onjijleted;  not  like 
the  ^•.j'.'c.  s,i..;  pii  ji  ».:s  (  f  triuiuphant  ambi- 
ti  -n,  in  t!.e  •'!  ;;iv->io:.  and  misery  of  subjii- 
g.ited  sla\ !  .  i>iii  in  !he  freedom  and  happi- 
iios  i-l'a  ( '.li'.ented  ])*>'»;ile. 

Tollie  ;.!i  .M-  inij^oitant  objects  of  royal 
atteMi<'n,  siu  h  a  s.,\iie:gn  as  we  aiv  Cin- 
ttiiiplatiij^;.  \.  ::1  na-'ir.Jiy  add  a  disposition 
foi'  thr  |)ioiuoL!i.n  til  i'haiii:iMeand  religions 
instil 'Ltions,  a.s  will  as<.f  ih-  se  whose  mow 
ininiiiii;i-.e  (.Sje(  t  is  [;  liiii-  d  utility,  pi-ojioi^ 
tioni:.g.  with  a  jvuliciou^  d'.-criminition,  the 
mea-nrc  o-t  MUpjjoit,  and  ci'unte'iance,  to  the 
respec*i\  e  degrte  of  excvlknce.  'l"o  these 
will  he  sui)erad«!ed  a  l>t  iieficent  patronage 
to  nil. a  ci"  i;-.  niiis,  h  arii'ii:;,  and  science, 
Ro\aii;.;t](  ,  .  \. :",!  !)e  likelv  not  unlv  tu 
coiiiritiULe  L;;  li.e  «.u.-.}  .i.;^  «-■:  vAk.nts  into  be- 
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tirflcial  rhnnncls,  l)iit  may  be  the  means  of 
prcvcntinj;  them  from  bein^  divcitccl  iiito 
siich  as  lire  dan^ercnis.  And  "wheii  it  is  re- 
CeivL-tl  as  an  iiniversiJly  established  princi- 
ple, thcit  the  dircciioii  cjthe  best  abilities  to 
none  \)ut  tlie  soundest  purposes,  is  the  way 
tcj  iiisiirc  the  favour  of  tlie  prince,  it  will  be 
an  additional  spur  to  genius  to  turn  its  ef- 
forts to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of  pulilic 
utility. — Such  arc  the  views,  sucli  the  ex- 
eitions,  such  the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king, 
of  a  Christian  politician! 


CHAP.  XXL 

Thr  irnfiortance  of  royal  examfile  in  firo- 
mothig-  loyalty,— 'On  faUc  patriotutnu — 
Public  tptrit. 

A  wisK  prince  >ivill  be  virtuous,  were  it 
only  through  policy.  The  measure  of  his 
ix)wer  is  the  nile  of  his  duty.  He  who 
practises  virtue  aiul  piety  himself,  not  only 
nnlds  out  a  broad  shelter  to  the  j)ietv  and 
virtue  of  others,  hut  his  example  is  a  fivini; 
law,  <.'fl:\cacious  to  many  of  those  who  would 
tn-At  written  laws  with  contempt.  The 
pfjxxl  conduct  of  the  prince  will  make  othei-s 
xiituous;  and  the  viiluous  are  always  tlu* 
jKMceable.  It  is  the  voluptuous,  the  j)nxli- 
j;.'d,  and  the  liccntknis,  uho  are  the  nced\ , 
the  unsettled,  and  the  disc-on tented,  wlin 
love  change  and  promote  disturbance.  U 
.sometimes  the  affluent,  and  the  indepen- 
dent, swell  the  catalogue  of  public  distiirl>- 
ers,  they  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  men 
ot  infcnor  abilities,  u.se'd  by  the  desiii^niniL^  ;is 
neceSKirv  implements  to  accomplish  tiieir 
wc)rk.  1'lic  one  set  furnish  mischief,  the 
oUier  means.  Sallust  has,  in  fixn*  exriuisite- 
ly  chosen  words,  given,  in  the  character  of 
one  innovator,  that  of  almost  the  whole 
tribe, — jilimi  afihetena.  sui  /irofuaim,  Ihit 
allcKiaiicc  Is  the  fruit  of  sol)er  integrity  ;  and 
fklelicy  grows  on  the  stock  of  indenendent 
honesty.  As  there  is  little  public  honcujr, 
where  there  is  little  private  principle  ;  so  it 
is  to  be  feared  there  will  be  little  private 
principle,  at  least,  among;  )  f>unj;  persons  of 
rank,  where  the  thmne  "holds  out  the  ex- 
ample of  a  contrary  contluct. 

It  is  true,  that  public  virtue  and  ])ublic 
spirit  are  things,  which  all  men,  of  all  par- 
ties, ami  all  characters,  equally  aj^ixe  to 
extol,  equally  desire  to  have  the  credit  of 
ixkssessing.  'l*he  reputation  of  patriotism  is 
e.'ijjerly  coveted  by  tlie  most  opjjosite  clui- 
racters;  and  pursued  by  the  most  contra- 
dictory means ;  by  those  who  sedulously 
support  the  throne  and  constitution,  and  by 
thoM:  who  lalKXir  no  less  sedulously  to  sub- 
vert tliem.  Kven  the  most  factious,  tho.^e 
wIkj arc  gmemed  by  the  Ixiscst  selfishness, 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  character,  avjainst 
which  their  leaduig  principle  and  then*  ac- 
tual practice  constantly  militate. 

Hut  patriots  of  this  stamj)  :.re  chiefly  on 
^ie  -.vatch  to  excnipiif}  tlie:r  public  s^r.iit  in 


their  own  restless  way ;  they  are  anxiously 

lo<iking  out  for  some  i)robable  occurrence, 
which  may  draw  them  into  notice,  and  are 
more  eai^ei'  to  fish  for  fame,  in  the  tnmbled 
waters  of  jmblic  commotion,  than  disposed  to 
live  in  the  (|uiet  exercise  of  those  habitual 
virtues,  w  hich,  if  genei-al,  woidd  preclude 
tlie  possiliility  of  any  c<»mm(>tion  at  all. 
These  innovatinpj  refomiers  always  affect  to 
suppose  more  \  irtne  in  mankind,' than  they 
know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own  prac- 
tice commonly  exhibits  a  low  standard  oT 
thatimajj;iiKiry  perfection  on  which  their  fid- 
lacious  reasonings  are  gnninded.  'Hiere  is 
scarcely  any  disposition  which  leads  to  this 
faelioiis  spnit  more  than  a  restless  vanity, 
J)ecause  it  is  a  temper  which  induces  a  man 
to  l)e  making  a  continual  comparison  of  him- 
self with  others.  His  sense  ot  his  own  supe- 
rior merit  and  inferior  ft)rtune,  will  fill  liis 
mind  with  peipeiual  competition  with  the  in- 
fenor  merit  and  suj)erior  fortune  of  those 
abo\e  him.  He  will  ever  jjreter  a  storm  in 
which  lie  mav  l)ecomeconsj)icuous,toacalm 
in  w  hifli  he  is  alivady  secniw  Such  a  soi-* 
disiint  ])atriot  doi-s  not  feel  fur  the  general 
inteiests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that 
portion  of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a 
chrmce  ot  obtaining.  'i'h(in.<h  a  loud  de- 
clainier  for  the  privileges  of  universal  man, 
he  leally  sees  no  jjart  of  the  whole  circle  of 
liumiin  h:ij)pineys,  except  that  seg^ient 
whirh  lie  is  caiNing  f<ir  himself.  He  does 
n'^t  rejoice  in  tiiose  plentiful  dews  of  heaven 
which  are  fertilizing  the  general  soil,  but  in 
thtise  w  hich  fatten  his  »)w  n  pastures.  *  It  is 
n<^t,'s:iys  the  admirable  S'uith,  •  from  the 
Lommo'n.  but  the  inclosuiv,  from  which  he 
cahnilatcs  his  advantages.' 

Hut  true  ])ul)lic  spirit  is  not  the  new-bom 
o1fs])ring  t)f  sudden  occasion,  nor  the  inciden- 
tal truit  of  casual  emergency,  nor  the  golden 
ap|)le  thrown  out  to  contentious  ambition. 
It  is  that  i^ennine  patriotism,  which  best  pre- 
vents disturbance,  bv  disc(Hiraging  every 
\  ice  that  leads  to  it.  It  springs  fixmi  a  com- 
bination of  (lisliuerestedness,  intej];rity  and 
content.  It  is  the  result  of  many  long  che- 
rished domestic  charities.  Its  seniiiud  princi- 
j)les  exist  in  a  sober  Uac  of  lilieitVi  order, 
law,  ])eace,  and  justice,  the  best  sidFegiiards 
(»f  tlie  throne,  and  the  «)nly  hapj)iness  of  the 
peoj)le.  Instead  of  that  selfish  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Home,  consisted  in  sub- 
vertin:^  the  comfbrt  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  pulilic  sj)irit  of  a  Uritish  patriot  is  not 
oi'ly  c(jnsistv'nt  with  Christianity,  but  (mau- 
v;re  the  assertion  of  a  wit  already  guotedj* 
in  a  j;(kkI  dei^rcc  dictated  by  it.'  IIis  reli- 
i^ion,  so  far  fn)m  forbidding,  even  enjoins 
iiini  tt)  C(jnsider  himself  as  such  a  member 
of  the  Ixuly  politic,  such  a  jojnt  <jf  the  great 
machine,  that,  remembering  the  defect  of  a 
pin  \\\\\.\  disconcert  a  svstem,  he  lalxmrs  to 
fill  up  liis  iiulix  i'.lnal  \ui\X  as  aivsiduously  as 
If  the  motion  of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of 
every  spring,  the  succe>s  of  the  whole  c^- 
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ration,  the  safety  of  the  entire  corniTmnit>' 
depended  on  his  single  conduct  This  pa- 
triotism evinces  itself  by  sacrifices  in  tlie 
rich,  by  submission  in  the  poor,  by  exertions 
in  the  able,  strong  in  their  energy,  but  quiet 
in  tiiieir  operation ;  it  evinces  itself  by  the 
sober  satisfaction  of  each  in  cheerfully  hllin;^ 
the  station  which  is  assigiie'.l  him  by  Provi- 
dence, instead  of  aspiring  to  that  which  is 
pointed  out  by  ambition,  by  each  man  per- 
forming with  conscientious  strictness  his 
own  proper  duty,  instead  of  descanting  with 
misleading  plausibility,  and  unj)rofitiible  elo- 
quence on  the  duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

On  the  graces  of  df/iort merit, — 77ie  dUtfioai- 
tiona' nrcenaary  for  buaim-as, — JIabitH  of 
domestic  life. 

•Those/ says  lonl  Bacon,  'who  arc  ac- 
complished in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are  aj)t 
to  please  themselves  in  it  so  much  ;i9  seldom 
to  aspire  to  higher  virtue.  *  Notwithstanding 
the  general  truth  of  the  maxim,  and  tiie 
high  authority  by  which  it  C)rnes  ix»cnin- 
roended,  yet   condescending   and   gracious 
manners  should  have  their  full  sliarc  in  ftn- 
ishing  the  royal  character  ;  Irat  they  should 
have  only  their  due  shai-e.     1'hey  sluniUl 
never  be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  fi)r  thai 
worth,  of  which  thev  are  the  best  decoration. 
In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  whate<ft.r 
appears  outwardly  engaging,  should  always 
prcxieed  from  something  deeper  than  itself. 
— I'he  fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  must  be 
supported  by  a  solid  foundation  which  is  out 
of  sight ;  the  loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  fi-on\ 
the  broadest  base ;  the  most  Ijcautiful  iV)vvLr 
from  the  most  valuable  root;  sw  cetness  of 
manners  must  be  the  effect  of  1)  nevolenre 
of  heart ;  affability  of  si)eech  shiiuld  i)njreed 
from  a  well  regidated  temper  ;  a  s'llicitude 
to  oblige  should  spring  from  an  in  war.l  si'iise 
of  the  duty  owing  to  our  fL'llow-r.rcaturcs  ; 
the  iMxmtT  of  the  hiuids  must  result  fmm  the 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  the  pi-oprit  tics  ()f  con- 
versation, from  a  sound  internal  princ:])le  ; 
kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  outwanl  gra- 
ces, should  be  the  effect  of  habit  and  disp?- 
sitions  lying  in  the  mmd,  and  ready  to  sh")w 
themselves  in  iiction,  whenever  the  occ;Lsion 
presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she 
owes  to  the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which 
Christianity  inculcates,  and  that  j^rarious- 
ness  which  her  stition  enj'»ins,  will,  taking 
the  usual  advantages  into  the  account, 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  in  the  i-oval  jjupil  a 
deportment,  at  once,  dignified  and  ensjaging. 
The  firmest  substances  alone  arc  su>*ci;])tiblc 
of  the  nK56t  exquisite  ]>olish,  while  tlie  mean- 
est materials  will  admit  of  bein-^-  varnished. 
True  fine  brealing  never  betrays  any  tinc- 
ture of  that  vanity,  which  is  tlu-  ell'i-.t  <"f  a 
mind  struggling  to  conreal  its  faults  ;  nor  uf 
that  pride,  which  ib  not  conscious  of  i)os>s»cK)- 


ing  anv.  This  genuine  politeness  resulting 
from  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and 
implanted  virtue,  will  render  superfluous 
the  dcKTvmicnts  of  Chestci-ficld,  a%^  the  in- 
structions of  Castijjiione. 

But  tlie  acquisition  of  engaging  manners, 
and  all  the  ca^jtivating  graces  nf  deportment, 
need  less  occupy  tlie  mind  of  the  royal  per- 
son, as  she  willacquire  these  attractions  by 
a  sort  of  instinct,  almost  w.thout  time  or 
pains.  They  will  naturally  be  copied  from 
those  illustrious  ex  iinples  of  grace,  ease,  awl 
condescending  di.'^nity,  which  fill,  and  which 
suriDund  tlie  throne.'  And  she  will  liavethe 
less  (K'casi'Mi  for  looking  to  remote,  or  fo- 
i-eign  examples,  to  learn  the  tioie  arts  of  po- 
jjulurity,  while  the  illustrious  pei-sonaee  who 
wears  the  crown,  continues  to  exhibit  not 
only  a  living  y)attcni  bv  what  honest  means 
the'  wunn  affections  of  a  people  arc  won, 
bui  by  what  rectitude,  ])icty,a!Kl  patriotism, 
they  iiiay  be  preserved,  and  iud'eiised, under 
every  succession  of  trial,  and  every  \'icissi- 
tude  of  ciiT.umst;u\ce. 

Amoiv^  the  habits  which  it  is  important 
for  a  ])niice   to   actjuii-e,  theT*c  is  not  one 
more  esser.tial   than  a  love  of  business.— 
Lord  Ulicoh  has,  amo-.ig  his  essays,  an  admi- 
nible  chapter,  both  of  counsel  and  cautkin, 
respecting  d'.spatch  in  af!uirs,  which  as  it  is 
short  and  ])ointed,  the  nnal  ])upil,  might 
com. nit  to  nu'nimT.    I le  aAvises  to  measure 
des])atch  n  )t  ])y  the  time  of  sitting  to  busi- 
ness, but  by  the  advancement  of  the  busi- 
ness itscli;'and  repi-olxites  the  affectation  of 
those,  who,  *  to  gain  the  reputation  of  men 
of  despatch,  are  only  anxious  for  the  credit 
i)f  having  d'.iie  a  gixiat  deal  in  a  little  time  ; 
and  whoab'.)!\\iate,  not  by  contracting,  but 
by  cutting  olf.' — On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
crastination wears  out  time,  and  accomplish- 
es notiii.ig.  Indistinctness  also  in  the  framing 
of  ide.is,  and    confusion    in   the  disonlerly 
disposition  f'f  them,  peq)lcx    business  as 
much  as    irres</1uti.)n    im]>edes    it.     Julius 
C':cs  u'  was  a  modi  1  iii  this  ixspect ;  with  all 
his  turbulence  of  ambition,   with    all    his 
ea.;eriiess  of  eiitei])ii>e,  with  all  his  celerity 
of  despatch,  his  jud-^-iuent  unife.rmly  appears 
to  hive  been  c*)*)!  and  serene;  and  even  in 
the  midst  ui  the  most  complicated  tnmsac- 
tions,  no  perplexity  is  ever  m:uiifest  in  his 
conduct,  no  ent.uiglement  in  his  thoughts, 
noconfuion  in  his  expressions.    Hence,  we 
c  uinot    but    infer,    that    an    unambiguoiis 
clearness  in  the  i)laniiiiij;  of  aflairs,  a  lucid 
oriler  in  arnuL-iing,  and  a  pei*severing  but 
not    pi*ecipitat.e,    ilespatch     in    coiiducting 
them,  are  tlv*  uneqaix  ical  marks  of  a  supe- 
I'ior  mind. 

Vet  though  distribuf.i'.n,  order  imd  ar- 
rangemeiit,  aiv  the  s'>nl  ( f  irasiness,  even 
these  must  n(»t  be  ttK)  m'tinte,  *f.>r  he  that 
d.ces  not  dixide/  says  the  j;iv;it  authority 
abo\er"iL'd,  *  will  never  enii  r  cleavlyinto 
business,  and  he  who  divides  I.m)  much,  will 
not  come  ou*  <»f  it  cleailv.* 
A  prince  should  conic  to  the  tr.xnsactioii' 
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if  basncss,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a 
irejudiced  miud  :  and  the  mind  which  is 
mt  furnished  for  the  concern  which  it  is 
iboutto  investigate,  while  it  will  be  least 
liable  to  be  drawn  aside  by  persuasion,  will 
be  most  open  to  truth,  and  most  (lisj)osctl  to 
to  yield  to  conviction,  IxTAuse  it  will  have 
already  weighed  theai-guuicnts,  andbakuic- 
ed  the  difficulties. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nati(Mi  to  m  hich 
we  are  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than 
rapidity,  has  tx^iueathed  a  valua))le  lesson 
to  princes  for  the  despatch  of  business.  It 
is  well  known  that  De  Wit  assigned  as  the 
chief  reason  why  he  had  himself  been  ena- 
bled to  prosecute  such  a  multiplicity  of  con- 
cerns so  easily  was,  by  altvaya  d6i7iff  one 
thin^  at  a  time. 

It  IS  therefoi-e  inii>ortant,  not  onl)'  fully  to 
possess  the  mind  with  tlie  tiHuir  whicfi  is 
uiMler  consideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an 
uiidivicled  attention,  an  ai)i)lir:iti()n  which 
raimot  be  diverted  by  irrele\  ant  or  inferior 


ed ;  and,  that  they  who  show  themselves 
displeased  at  ti\ith,  must  not  be  surprised  if 
they  never  hear  it  In  all  their  intercourse* 
they  should  not  only  be  habituated  to  expect 
fn/Oi  others,  but  to'j)raciise  themselves,  the 
most  simple  veracity  ;  they  should  no  more 
employ  ilattery,  than  exact  it  It  wUl  be 
nccessai'y  for  them  to  bear  hi  mind,  that 
such  is  the  scltishness  of  the  Imman  heart, 
that  we  are  not  disinterested  in  our  very 
inidses  ;  and  that,  in  ex^cessive  commenda- 
tion, we  commonly  consider  ourselves  the 
more  thim  the  j)ei*son  we  commend.  It  is 
often  rather  a  disj^ised  effect  of  our  own 
vanity,  tlian  any  ix-al  admii*ation  of  the  per- 
son we  extol.  That  flattery  which  appears 
so  liberal  is  in  fact,  one  of  the  secret  artifices 
of  self-hn  e ;  it  l(M)ks  j:;enerous,  but  it  is  in 
reality  covetous;  iuul  praise  is  not  so  much 
a  free  g;ift,  as  a  mercenary  commerce,  for 
which  we  ho])e  to  receive,  in  return,  more 
than  an  equivalent. 
Is  there  not  somtthinp:  far  more  cunning 


<jbjects ;  and  to  jiossess  a  hmmcss  which  ciui-  than  noble,  in  that  popular  ail,  which  PUny 
not  be  shaken  from  its  puqu^se  by  ait  or  I  recommends,  '  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  an- 
flattCT)' ;  cautions  the  more  necesniny,  as 'other  lor  ar.y  thin.u;  in  which  you  yourself 
we  are  assured  by  a  penetrnting  observer,  excel  ?* — The  motive  is  surely  selRsh,  that 
that  even  the  stnin)^  mind  of  Klizabelh  was  whetl'ier )  <ju  deserx  e  it  or  not,  you  may tlius 
not  always  proof  agjunst  such  attar ks.  ( )ne  either  wa)',  be  ceitiiin  of  securmg  the  supe- 
ofthe  secretaries  of  this  gre;rt  cjueen  never  riority  to' youi-self — If  censure  wants  the 
came  to  her  to"  sigjn  bil^s,  that  he  did  not  teiKlcmess  of  charity  t(»  make  it  useful, 
first  take  care  to  ei  ^      ■     ^        >•  .        .,  ,  -.        . 

course  almut  other 
b)-  thus  pre-occ 

draw  off  her  attention  fi-oin  the  bills   to 
which  he  wanted  her  signature. 
For  the  pri\  ate  habits  of  life,  and  pi  oprie- 


which  we  should  do  well  always  to  consult 
5is  our  model,  thou^^h  there  is  sometimes 
simple  commendation,  \vt  thci*e  is  no  cxces- 


2rof  conduct  to  those  ai*ound  l;er,  queen  ;  sive  praist*,  nor  even  the  slightest  tincture  of 
lar\-,  as  described  by  bishop  Burnet*  and  exaj!;!t^eration. 

Fowler,  seems  to  have  been  a  model.     Her       liut  there  is  a  fault,  tlie  diivct  opposite  to 
goodness  was  the  most  unostentatic^us,  her  |  flatten-,  which  should  with  equal  vigilance 

Jl__^i  .    ^1  i    ii'...-*.„i      I :^».,  I  1 '-i    .1 •      ^       »iM ?..*  ..1.1. ;_. -!—.!?    «. 


•eem  to  have  been  not  meixly  outwardly  re-  they  whoinVeiy  exalted  stitions,  unfortu- 

Cedfroniasenscofdecoi-um,  buttohavc  nately  feel  a  pnipensity  to  impetuosity  or 
inwardly  extinguished ;  luid  she  did  not  sarcasm,  would  do  well,  if  they  will  not  rc- 
viDtthe  veil  of  art  to  conceal  faults  which  press  the  feeling  (which  woukl'bethe  short- 
were  not  working  within.  She  seems  to  est  way)  not  to  let  it  break  out  in  pointed 
have  miited  consummate  disrivtion,  with  sentences,  or  cutting  siiyings,  sharj)  enough 
the  most  conscientious  sincerity.  She  a  )uld  to  give  pain,  and  short  enough  to  l)e  remem- 
decy,  sa\s  her  adniiring  biogr.ipher,  the  bered.  It  has  this  double  tlisadvantage, 
BKtt  earnest  solicitations  with  a  tnie  linn-  eveiy  wound  made  by  a  rovalhand  is  mortal 


nc%  when  she  thought  the  person  fur  whom 
they  were  made,  did  not  merit  them.  She 
poKCSbcd  one  quality  of  pu'uliar  value  in 
oer  station,  a  gentle,  but  eflectual  method 
of  disc^raging  calumny.  If  any  indulged 
t  sphit  of  ccnsoriousness  in  her  presence, 
ctntinues  lie,  she  would  ask  them  if  they 
have  read  archbishop  'rillotst>n*s  sermon  on 
e\^-q)caking  .^  or  give  them  some  other 
pointed,  but  delicate  repi-oof. 

Princes  sliould  never  forget,  that  where 
uoceritv  is  expected,  fi*eedoin  must  be  allow- 

*  Sec  opecaally   bishop  Buroet*t  euay  on  qoccn 


to  the  feelings  of  those  on  whoni  it  is  inflict- 
ed ;  and  every  heart  which  is  thus  wounded, 
is  alienated.  '  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  whk^h 
gathei*s  stirngth  by  going.  *  I'he  sjiyings  of 
princes  ai*e  always  re^)cated,  a:id  tliey  are 
not  al  ways  repeated  faithfully.  Lord  Bacon 
ix-xords  sevePiil  instaiices  of  sovereigns^  who 
mined  themselves  by  this  sententious  indis- 
cretion. Tlie  mischief  of  concise  sayings, 
he  obseiTCS,  is  that  *  thev  are  dai-ts,  supj>os- 
ed  to  be  shot  from  their  seci-et  inU-ntions, 
while  long  (Uscourses  are  flat,  less  noticed, 
and  little  reinembei*ed.' 
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CHAP.  XXUI. 

On  the  choke  ofnociety, — Sincerity  the  bond 
of  fa  miliar  interco  ume.  — Liberality. — hi- 
stances  of  ini^rati/iide  in  /irincrs. — On 
ruiging  ifie  tone  of  convcrsatiofi — and  of 
manners, 

PRIKCKS  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fiUal 
error,  than  when,  in  mixing  with  dislionour- 
able  society,  they  fancy,  either  that  tlieir 
choice  can'confirm  nient,  (^r  their  prcstrncc 
comi>cnbiite  for  the  want  of  it,  Jt  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  verj'  ditticult  for  them  in 
clisco\er  the  real  chanicter  ot  those  ai-taind 
them,  because  thei*e  may  be  a  kind  of  con- 
spiracy to  keej)  them  in  tlie  dark,  l^ut 
tnereisone  principle  of  selection,  which  will 
in  ^'neral  direct  them  well,  in  the  rh'ire  nt 
their  companions,  that  of  choosinj^  pei-sons. 
who,  in  their  ordinary  habits,  and  in  select- 
ing the  companions  of  their  own  lioui-s  <-f  re- 
laxation, show  their  ix'i^aitl  f«)r  mordit)  and 
virtue,  Fn)m  siich  men  as  these,  prince- 
may  more  reasonably  ex])ect  to  Juar  tin- 
language  of  tnith.  Such  persons  w  ill  iK)t  !>i 
naturally  led  to  connive  at  the  vices  <j1' their 
master,  in  order  to  justify  their  own  ;  they 
have  no  interest  in  beinj;  'di^lmnest. 

The  |K*ople  are  not  unnutundly  led  io 
form  their  judi^ment  of  the  n-al  priiwiplf*, 
an<l  chanicter  of  til e  prince,  fioni  the  eon- 
duct  and  manners  oMus  conij^anions  and  fa- 
vourites. VVerc  not  the  subiirls  <»f  the  ini- 
happy  Charles  I.  in  some  dei^ice  eye  us,'il,ii- 
for  not  doing  full  justice  to  the  ])iet\  :nid  mo- 
ral worth,  which  really  belon^-d  to  Iiis  cha- 
racter, when  they  saw  that  th'»si.-  who  were 
his  most  strenuous  ad\  ccates,  weiv,  in  'j^ne- 
i-al,  avowedly  pi-oflitfitte  and  profane  •' — It  a 
monarch  have  the  uspecial  haj»pinessof  po^- 
Kessinga  fiiend,  let  him  be  \alued  as  tin.- 
most  precicMis  of  all  his  j>cj*isessi<;ns.  Let 
him  oe  encourai^ed  to  discharge  the  best 
office  of  friendship,  by  finding,  that  tlu* 
frankest  repnwfs,  instead  of  geneniting  a 
formality  ta)  fat^illy  indicative  of  decayine 
affection,  are  ])roductive,  even  when  they 
may  be  concei\ed  to  l>e  misplaced,  «]t' 
warmer  returns  of  coitliality. 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  ex])ect:int, 
must  not  Viopc,  in  general,  to  fin*^!  this  honest 
frankness.  Ihey  nuist  not  e\j)ect  to  ha\  c 
their  opinions  contrcnei ted,  or  their  ern.rs 
exjKised  diix'ctly  or  openly.  They  she  iild, 
therefore,  accustom  tnemselves  to  hear  and 
understand  the  still  small  voice,  in  which 
any  disappn>l)ation  will  be  likely  to  Ix*  c(jn- 
vcyed ;  they  should  use  themselves  to  ca*ch 
a  nint,  and  to  i)rofit  fitmi  an  anaU'g\'  :  they 
should  Ix:  on  the  watch  to  dis<:over  the  sense 
which  is  enteiti lined  oi  their  own  i)rinciples 
or  conduct,  by  observing  the  language  which 
is  used  concerning  similar  principles  and  eon- 
cluct  in  others.  I'hey  must  consider  them- 
selves as  lying  under  speciid  disadvanUiges, 
in  respect 'to  the  disco\er>'  of  tnith,  wher- 


it,  with  proportionate  diligence  and  cau- 
tion. 

If  an  insinuating^  favourite  find  it  more 
advimtageous  to  himself  to  flatter  than  to 
counsel  his  j)rincc,  counsel  will  Ix:  withheld, 
and  obsequiousness  will  be  jipfictiscd.  The 
prince,  in  return,  will  conclude  himself  to 
pe  always  in  the  right,  when  he  finds  that  he 
is  never  oj)pr»sed  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  faults,  afid  the  duty  of  correcting  them, 
will  ben})lit(nited  in  the  constant  approba- 
tion which  he  is  confident  < -f  ix*ceiving. 

Discretion  is  a  quality  so  important  in  the 
royid  person,  that  he  shinild  early  l)c  taught 
the  III'  si  absolute  coiitix>ul  over  his  own 
mind  I  He  sh'  uld  learn,  that  nomomenlJiry 
warmth  of  feeling  should  evtT  Ix'tray  a 
])rinci.*  into  the  disc los'ire  of  any  thing  which 
wis<loiii  (,r  dtity  ii'(|uin's  hiiu  to  cjurenl. 
But  w  nilc  he  is  thu-*  xigilantly  cireful  net 
to  cori.niil  hiiiiMlf,  he  •>hi-uld  st'iilom  a])uear 
to  entertain  a:iv  distrust  of  th'>se,  iii  wiiom 
pivuleiire  t»r!)i-.ls  him  to  confide,  'i'here  is 
scared)  a  more  nnqtiestionable  evidence  <.t 
st)nnd  s^-nse  and  self-possession,  than  never  to 
seem  hmthened  witii  a  secret  ot«»ne*s  own  ; 
ii(»ra  sorer  mark  of  true  ]H)litenes.s,  th  ni 
not  to  pr\  cnnoiisi)  into  that  of  another. 
*  The  ])erf(  (liun  of  l)elia\iour,'  s;i)  s  Liv\, 
thou»,^lj  he  sMJi.i  It  on -.mother  <K'casKin,  'isfor 
a  mm  (he  rnigiit  h;i-.  e  said  a  prince)  tor<*- 
taiM  'lis  own  (iii!;nirv  \Mt!)onl  inirudingonthc 
iiijoii\  of .-iii'ilK-r.* 

rii'iM-  wiio  have  so;icit?itic^ns  to  make, 
sliouid  ii«vf'rl)a\e  reason  given  them  tosiis- 
jKct,  that  the\  can  work  their  way  to  the 
rcyai  favour  hy  llattei-ies  which  s<K.ith  rathtr 
than  by  trutlis  which  enlighten.  Aljove  all 
a  j)rince  shoulrl  a\o;d  discovering  such 
ueaknessesas  may  enrourage  suiter^  totX- 
jKCt  success  in  their  a]»plications,  by  such  a 
s])irit  of  accrminnKlation,  such  silly  compli- 
ments, sei'x  lie  sticrifices,  and  unworthy  adu- 
lation, as  an'  dei*o;7atv>ry  to  his  understand- 
ing, and  disgraceful  to  ins  character.  * 

*  It  Mould  wcm  4n|M  i-niifiii4  tof^nanl  thp  my»|  mibiI 
af^iiMt  «iii:h  jM-tty  ilaii^t-rv  did  nut  hiitorjr  furnuh  m 
mail)  iiittaitci  >  uf  ibtir  ill  t  ffi-cit.  f  !•«  much  the  weak 
\Niiiiy  ot'kiiii;  .I.iini-ft  I.  laid  him  opeu  to  thtrtv  dcfpica- 
hlf  Hatu-ritrt,  hc  have  tome  ciirioiii  tiN-cinM-nv  in  «  lei- 
'rr  lit  loid  I  hiiiiiat  llowaid  to  Sir  Jf>hii  lUirriiipoa, 
tV'im  uhiih  wi-i-xiracf  iht-  folluwin^  pi««a^.  In  wl- 
siMU^  hit  Iririii:  hou  to  conduct  hiniMit'  in  the  kin(*i 
pit«*ncf,  in  Older  to  advuiiff  liii  rortiinc.  after  aoMic 
oihr-r  coiinst  I,  hf  add*,  '  1  ouch  but  lij^htly  on  rfiij^ioa. 
Do  not  of  )ouivrH  4ay,  **  (hit  it  goo«l  or  bad,"  b<a  if  it 
win-  your  iiiaji  ti\'i  muni  opinion,  I  ni}w-lf  thoukl  ihtak 
to.  lni>iivulr  ditcourw.  ihc  kin|*  •rldoni  (prMkctll  •f 
an;  nian't  ii^i[H-r,  ditcn-con,  or  )co«hI  virturt ;  to  med- 
dltr  not  at  all;  hut  find  our  u  clue  to  jpiide  yon  lo  ihc 
heart,  mott  delight  lul  to  hit  mind.  I  will  adrise  on* 
thin:; :  the  roan  Jeni.et,  whereon  ihr  kini^  ridrth  rrery 
day.  mutt  nut  be  for^oiten  (obr  praivrd,  aiid  the  gout 
furnitun:  aho>eail.  What  lott  a  ifrrai  man  mveh  notice 
the  oihtr  day,  a  noble  did  romr  in  tnit  of  a  plafr,  aad 
t.iw  (he  king^  m'Mintini;^  th^  roan,  deliTemI  hit  ptitiMi, 


ever  they  are  themselves  concerned  ;  and   which  wat  he«ird  and  read,  but  no  aoiwer  pTm.   Tfce 

musty  then-fore,  strive  to  come  possessed  d  I  noUe  deparud,  and  came  to  court  (ke  orst  day,  «■< 
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il  person  should  eari)- be  taught  thai 
mail  part  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to 
iproptr  requests.  But  while  firm 
TDciple,  as  Christian  duty  requires. 
iolalion  of  tliat  duty  to  be  as  geutli. 
Kpression,  us  chnstuui  kmdness  de< 
never  furgetting  the  well  knowji 
tinC£,  that  of  two  Boveretgns  of  tho 


.  It  is,  therefore,  not  enough  thai 
should  acquire  lilt  disposition  lo 
ivours,  he  should  also  cultivate  tliv 
He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
commend,  audliow  and  when  to  bc- 
t  also  how  iind  when  to  refuse ;  and 
:arefullv  study  the  important  and 
rt  of  discriminating  between  thosi- 
merit  deserves  favour,  and  thosri 
necessities  dcmiLnd  relief.  It  shouUI 
ilUhed  into  a  hafiit,  lo  make  no  vh- 
mtses,  raise  no  fulw  hopes,  and  dls- 
ao  hopes  which  have  been  fairl)- 

es  diould  never  shelter  their  mean- 
er ambi^ous  expressions  :  nor  ust 
LhoK  equivocal  or  general  phraser. 
may  be  interpreted  any  w^,  and 
either  from  thtirambiguity,orinde- 
te  looseness,  will  be  translated  into 
guaee,  which  liiippens  to  suit  thi: 
ir  the  fears  of  the  petitioner.  It 
ever  be  remembered  that  a  hasty 

given  to  gain  time,  to  save  apjx^ar- 
0  serve  a  pressing  emergency,'  or  to 

present  impoilunity,  and  not  pef- 
when  the  occastffli  occurs,  docs  as 
arm  to  the  promiser  in  a  political,  :is 
ral  view,     r  or  the  final  disanpoint- 

such  raised  cxitcctations  wifl  do  an 
lore  than  equivalent  to  any  temixi- 
vantage,   which  could  be  derived 


r  never  violaUng  his  engagi-mcnts  ; 
lazarin,  whose  vices  were  of  abuser 
was  true  to  no  mun,  and  thcreforE.-, 
1  to  no  mun.  There  was  no  set  of 
ai  whom  he  could  depend,  because 
as  nooe  whom  he  had  mit  dei.eived. 
I  his  lessdevaled  capacity,  and  more 
tc  ambition,  cuablea  him  to  be  less 
lly  mischievous  thati  his  predccj»»or, 
bad  feilh  and  want  of  honour,  his 
id  and  low  cunning,  as  they  pre*  ent- 
len  from  confiding  in  him  duiiiig  hii 


.  BO  have  they  con^grwd  tui  meinoTT  to 
perpetual  detestatint,. 

In  habituating  princes  to  delight  to  ronfer 
favours  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  where  it  is  right  to  bestow 
them  atall,  it  is  also  right  not  to  wait  tOlihey 
solicited.  Rut  whde  the  royal  penon  u 
taught  to  consider  munificence  as  a  truly 
princely  virtue,  yet  an  exact  definition  of 
what  tiiie,  and  especially  what  royal,  mnn>- 
ficencc  is,  will  be  otje  of  the  most  nlutaiy 
lessons  he  can  learn.  Liberality  is  one  of 
the  brighteststarsin  the  wholeconstellalion 
ofvtiiuesi  but  it  shines  most  benignantly, 
when  it  (Joes  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary 
lustre,  but  blends  its  rays  with  the. conflu- 
ent radiance  of  the  surrounding  lights.  The 
individual  favcur  must  not  intrench  on  any 
superior  claim  ;  no  bounty  must  infringe  en 
its  neighbouring  virtues,  justice,  or  discre- 
tion ;  nor  must  it  take  its  character  from  h* 
outwanlly  resembling  vices,  ostentation, 
vanity  or  profusion,  Tica!  merit  of  every 
kind  should  be  I'emunei-aled;  but  those  who 
possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  pro- 
fession, though  they  should  be  Mill  rewarded, 
should  not  Be  remunerated  out  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  profession.  Nor  should  ta- 
lents, however  conaderable,  which  are  irre- 
levant to  \he  profesflon,  be  mafle  a  motive 
for  placing  a  man  in  it.  Louis  XIV.  cho* 
father  la  Chaise  lor  his  confessor,  because 
lie  understood  something  of  medals ! 

There  is  an  idea  of  ueautiful  humanity 
nug^sted  to  princes  in  the  Spectator,' in  a 
fictitious  account  of  the  emperor  Phara- 
mond,  who  niade  it  his  refreshment  from 
the  ti«lsofbuwness,  and  the  fatigues  of  cere- 
mony, lo  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  the  apart- 
ment of  his  fitvourite,  in  giving  audience  to 
the  claim  of  the  meritorious,  and  in  drying 
the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  'ITie  enlrana-  by 
which  the  soirowhil  obtained  access,  wu 
called  THB  GATE  OF  TTCF.t;NHAPfY,  A  mu- 
nificent prince  mav,  in  some  degree,  realize 
this  idea.  And  w>iat  propoilioiw  in  archi- 
tecture, what  m^ificence  in  dimensions, 
what  ^Icndour  oTdecoration,  can  posnbly 
adorn  a  royal  palace,  so  gloriou^y  as  such  a 
gale  of  the  unliaMiv. 

A  rnj-al  person  sjiould  be  early  taught,  by 
an  invindble  love  of  justice,  «na  a  constant 
exercise  of  kindness,  feeling,  and  Eratitude, 
to  invalidate  that  nnixim,  that  in  a  court  In 
ab*en»  el  lea  mouraiia  onf  foiijoun  lart.  He 
should  possess  the  generosity,  not  to  expect 
his  la  vouiiteslo  sacrifice  their  less  fbrtuiatc 
friends  in  order  to  make  their  court  to  him. 
P'xamples  (if  this  ungenerous  selfisliness 
.hhould  l>e  commented  on  in  reading.  Ma- 
dame de  Mainlenon  sacrificeil  the  exem- 
]ilary  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  the  elegant 
and  virtuous  llacine,  ti)  the  unjust  resent- 
ment of  the  king,  and  refiised  lo  incur  the 
risk  of  di»])lcasing  him  by  defending  her  c^ 
pressed  and  injured  friends.  

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remune- 
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ration  of  services.  In  u  reign  wlicrc  all  was 
baseness,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular 
instance  ;  else  the  neglect  manifest  by 
Charles  IL  towaixb  the  author  of  Hudibras, 
carries  on  it  a  stain  of  peculiar  ingratitude. 
It  is  the  more  unpiiixtoiuiblc,  because  the 
monarch  had  taste  enough  to  appreciate,  and 
frequently  to  quote  with  admiration  the  wit 
of  nutler  :  a  wit  not  transiimtly  employed  to 

Croniote  his  j)leasun,%  or  to  win  his  favour  ; 
ut  h>yally  and  laboriously  exeiri^ed  in  coni- 
]KMing  one  of  the  most  iTi'genious  and  origi- 
nal, uixl  unquestionably,  the  most  learned 
poem  in  the  English  l*angua§;e.  A  poem, 
which  independently  of  its  htcrarj'  merit, 
did  more  to  advar.ce  the  royal  ctiuse,  by 
stigmatizing  with  uniHiralleled  powers  of 
irony  and  ridicule,  the  fimaticism  and  hypo- 
crisy of  the  usuqjer's  party,  than  had  per- 
hapHbeen  eftectedby  all  the  historians,  mo- 
ralists, divines,  and  politicians  put  together. 
It  is  not  mear.t,  however,  to  give  imqualified 
praise  to  this  poem.  Yrom  the  heavy  chiir- 
ges  of  levity,  and  even  of  profancness,  Hu- 
dibras  cannot  be  vindicated ;  and  a  scrupu- 
lous sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his 
cause  had  been  sened  by  lietter  means. — 
Such  a  soverei^  was  not  Charles.  So  far 
from  it,  may  it  not  be  feared,  that  these 

frievoiis  blemishes,  instead  of  aliei>;iting  the 
ing  from  the  poet,  would  too  pnibably  have 
been  an  additional  motive  for  his  ajjpi-oba- 
tion  of  the  work  and  consequently,  cxmld  not 
have  been  his  reason  for  neglecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  inmutation  of  ingra- 
titude towards  Philip  de  Conniines,  though 
on  diflfercnt  grounds  of  service,  detracts  not 
a  little  fmm  the  fiir  more  estimable  character 
of  Louis  XII.  As  it  was  this  monarch's 
honourable  boast,  on  another  occasion,  that 
the  kingof  France  never  ix'sented  the  in- 
juries tnfered  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  it 
should  havp  been  equally  his  carc,  that  the 
services  perfornKid  for  tlie  one  should  never 
have  been  foi-^tten  by  the  other. 

To  confer  dig^iity  and  uscfiil  elegJincc  on 
the  hours  of  social  pleiisurc  and  relaxation, 
is  a  talent  of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of 
Tvhich  an  highly  educated  prince  is  in  more 
complete  possession  tlian  any  other  human 
being.  He  may  turn  even  the  piissing  t(v 
pics  of  the  day  to  go(xl  account,  by  collect- 
ing the  general  opinion ;  and  may  gain 
clearer  views  of  onlinary  events  and  opinions, 
by  hearing  them  fiiithfully  ivlated,  and  fairly 
canvassed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may, 
without  the  smallest  diminution  of  cheei-ful- 

*  Dryden  sifo  materially  wrnretl  the  royal  caute  by 
liit  admirable  poem  of  Abwilom  and  Achiiuphel,  which 
determined  the  conquest  of  the  toriei,  after  the  exclu- 
•ion  parliaments.  But  Drjdcn  waia  profligate,  %thom 
no  virtuoMi  monarch  cuukl  patronite.  Thuu|fh,  vhcn 
■  prince  refbscfl  to  remunrnttc  thu  actual  wrviecs  of  a 
flnt  rate  geniat,  because  he  ii  an  unworthy  man,  it 
woald  be  acting  contiitently  to  withhold  all  favour  from 
thoM  wbo  ba^-c  only  the  vicct  without  the  talents. 


ness  or  wit  in  the  conversation,  insensiblf 
divert  its  cui-rent  into  the  purest  chuineb. 
The  staiKlard  oi  society  may  be  eracefuUVi 
and  almost  imperceptibly  raised  by  exciting 
the  attention  to  questions  of  taste,  morah^ 
in^enuitjT,  and  literature.  Under  such  au- 
spicious influence,  every  talent  will  not  onlv 
l)e  elicited,  but  directed  to  its  true  encL 
Kveiy  taste  for  whsit  is  excellent  will  be 
awakened ;  ever)'  mental  faculty,  and  moral 
feeling  will  be  quicJcened ;  aaid  the  lojal 
Iierson,  by  the  urbiuiity  and  condescension 
with  which  he  thus  c;ills  forth  abilities  to 
their  best  exercise,  will  seem  to  have  in- 
hised  new  powers  into  his  honoured  and 
delighted  guests. 

A  prince  is  *  the  maker  of  manners ;'  and 
as  he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the 
court  the  mtxlel  of  the  metro])olis,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He 
sliouldcai-efuUy  availhimself  of  tne  raread- 
vant<age  which*  his  station  affords,  ci  giving, 
through  this  widely  extended  sphere,  the 
tone  to  virtue,  as  well  as  to  manners.  He 
should  bear  in  mhid,  that  high  authority 
l>ecomes  a  most  pernicious  power,  when, 
either  by  example  or  countenance,  it  is  made 
the  insti-ument  of  extending  and  establish- 
ing corhiptions. 

We  have  given  an  instance  oi  the  power- 
ful effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  influ- 
ence which  the  ainccrity  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  on  those  al>out  him.  An  in- 
stiUM-c  equally  striking  may  be  adduced  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  same  monarch 
was  imitated  hi  his  vices,  Henry  was  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  gaming,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  the  king's  example  unhappily 
spi-ead  with  the  utmost  rai)idity,  not  only 
tnrough  the  whole  court,  but' the  whcdie 
kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  ir- 
ix'gularities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously 
wi-ong,  by  iHMng  thus  countenanced  and  pro- 
tected, becomvs  thoroughly  established  and 
feshionable,  few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing 
wi-ong.  E\ery  thing,  indeed,  which  the 
court  i*cprobates  will  continue  to  be  stigma- 
tized ;  but  unhappily,  every  thing  which  it 
countenances  will  cease  to  oe  disreputable. 
And  that  which  was  accounted  in^inous  un- 
der a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dishonour^ 
able  under  a  corru])t  reign.  For,  while 
vicx;  is  discouragiHl  by  the  highest  authority, 
notwithstiuiding  it  may  be  ])ractisc^,  it  will 
still  l)c  accounted  disgraceful ;  but  when  that 
discountenance  is  withdrawn,  shame  and 
dishonour  will  no  longer  attend  it  The 
contaminatitni  will  si)rcad  wider,  and  des- 
cend lower,  and  pilfity  will  insensibly  lose 
ground,  when  even  notorious  deviations  from 
It  are  no  longer  attended  with  disgrace. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  his- 
torians, for  having  intnxluccd  a  more  rdfin- 
ctl  politeness  into  the  ctuiit  of  Fitince,  and 
for  naving  multiplied  its  amusements.  We 
hardly  know  whether  this  i*emark  is  meant 
to  convey  pmise  or  censure.    It  is  certain 
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trdmal.  anti  liis  abli:  prcilcc 


,   value  of  things;  and  tn  adjust  Ihtir  rcajMT- 


_   ^  a  sjjirii  of  dissipntkm,  uikI  tied.    It  will  alao  teacli  the Juibit  of  uttiiiij; 

providing  objects  for  its  gratjfica-  the  concerns  of  tinic,  in  comrust  with  IIuim.- 

iae    dcxtcraus  ])oliCiduns  knew,  of  eternity.     This  lust  is  ^  ontf  of  th(;w; 

imotc  a  general  paN^uii  for  pita-  nieculutive gniiitsixi  wriiclii>crsonsiiin\  ilif- 
' '  liy  enjjpjging  llii'  ti-r  vfitliout  tl;iiisi;l',  buliHie  in  which  ;tii  ti- 
roneous   cakuiiiti"n    iu\olvcs   intxtrieaUle 
misfiirtunc!!. 

It  Jspnulcnt  to  have  a  continual  rcfen'ncc 
not  only  to  the  value  of  the  ohject,  ijiit  ii\sa 
to  the  pni)i:ii)illty  there  is  of  attiiiiiing  it ; 
HOC  wily  to  sec  tliiit  it  is  of  sufficient  ini]>or- 
taiKG  to  justify  oiir  silichuile ;  biit  nlso  to 
tuke  citre,  that  liesifrns  of  remote  issue,  aiid 
projects  of  ttistiiiit  exLvution,  do  iiot  Ru|H-r- 
snile  present  and  nrtiial  (Itities.  PiTOidiiirf, 
tiy  K-tthig  so  iiHriT>n'  liiiiil!i  to  lift;  itiidf,  in 
wliich  tlii-si'  uliJLTiK  are  to  be  jiltrsurd,  iius 
rlo-jriy  Kii?<f(  "Ant  tn  us  tlw  iinprtiprirty  of 
fiiniiing!S(.Tii'nit%M>(rri]ini|K'.iif[inuieintl)e)i' 
(liinenHiiin>i,  to  tmr  contracted  Miheruiif  ac- 
litin.  Nullilii^  iMit  tiiiH  tlurtriiie  of  ninml 
calculatkxi,  wtll  k(V]}  up  in  the  mind  a  vnt- 
-" — '  SMiseoftliatfuturorrckontng,  which, 
toH  privute  in(Uvidn!i),  isol'un:;iH':ik:.- 
it :  but,  wliicli  toaprinre,  whiMe 


idlenass,   would, liy  enjjpjging  ihi'  ti-r  vfitliout  lUnstr,  hul 

he  peijpic,  render  them  less  daii- 

cTTCiTi,  both  of  tlic  ministers  aial 

ivereigiis.     This  project,  wliich 

ips  only  a  temjioniry  view,  bad 

mcqueiiccs.  'I'hc  national  charac- 

fiir  chani^t  by  its  ilucccss,  that 
y  seems  to  have  )>een  brought  li 
louH  conclusion,  that  it  was  ulea- 
■noiic  thiiii  to  defend  themselves, 
*i  wurtli  ivniarkhiji;,  tliut  eve 
gr>'V>est  li(-j.iitHiu]ine»Miiu>  nut  li 
n  uiiInii milled  pasnimiforeMjuisite 
t  in  jilciisiiii,',  uikI  liir  the  hixiiri- 
c:Ui<ni  of  taste,  is  HtteiHlcd  with 
I  aiHi  si:n>itia  niiscliiefs  than  aiti 
ttcndcil.  It  ht^iatvahiEliercwi'J 
H^omes  itM-lf  Ibc  panunount  priu-' 

naduLillv  l>y  delmshi^  tlic  heart, 
rTineH  ;iiiil  dis<iu)i1ifjcs  it  for  nobler 

llie  coiiit  cf  Louis  XIV,  exlii- 


iking  proof  of  this  demdii)); 
I'hc  princes  of  the  blood  wei 


fascinating  iqilendours, 
gnominiously  snhmitteil  In  the  loss 
icr,  iinport:ince,  luid  influence  in 
icrausc  with  a  view  to  estrangt- 
I  ^tuiitinns  of  renl  usefiilness  aiul 
ley  wore  gnicinu sly  permitted  to 
m:itters  ■  •!  lutile  ana  F.ishion,  and 
•  the  siipixme  arbiters  in  dress, 
,  ami  decomtiim,* 

CMAP.  XXIV. 

:  tif  moral  calculiiHon,and  making 
-   ttJ'lhini;tandfierioia. 


lief  misfortunes  of  men  arise  from 
r  being  leiinied  Me  Irue  art  of  eal- 
This  niorul  art  should  be  empiny- 
L  him  how  topay  thecompanitivc 


difliruit  ti 


ifpritiide,  tlie  t 
wliieh,  die  human  mind  would  in  vain  ax- 
tempt  toestlmatc.  This  principle  will  aflv>id 

.1 J  salutaiy  check  to  tliose  projects  i.f 

nin-^lory,  and  posthumous  anihi- 
hich  m  almost  every  instance,  it  is 
pronounce,  whether  tiiey  have 
.til  iiiui  L-  idle,  or  more  calamitous. 
History,  fertile  as  it  is  in  similar  lessons, 
does  not  furtiish  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  mischiefs  of  crrwieous  calculation,  ihqn 
inthecharacter  of  Alexander.   How  falsi  ly 
did  he  estimate  the  possible  exertionsot  one 
and  the  extent  of  human  life,  when,  in 
;^oulse  of  his  rdipi,  which  eventually 
proved  a  »hon  one,  he  resolved  to  change 
the  face  of  the  woild ;  to  conquer  ils  king- 
doms, to  enlighten  its  ignorance,  and  to  re- 
[Iress  its  wroni^ !  a  chimera,  indeed,  but  a 
Ijloriaus  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  the  same 
tmie,  and  to  tiie  liLst  hour  of  his  life,  iiiduind 
passions  inconsistent  with  his  own  resdu- 
lions,  and  subverave  of  liis  own  schemes. 
His  thirty-third  year  put  apcriod  to  pTOjects, 
lijr  which  nniny  ages  would  have  been  iti- 
it  !   aiiil  the  vanity  of  his  ambition 
_  .  tiircihle  contrast  to  the  ^rundeur  of 

liisdei^gns. — His  ipgantic  enipiit,  acquired 
hy  linrauulled  couni^,  ambition,  ami  suc- 
cess, did  nut  gradually  decay  by  the  lapse  of 
nii  kii  i  It,  br  I'kfik  '""'^ '  "*  *^^^  '"*  Y^^'^  "•  '*'*  imperious  con- 
ii  w  luii'Sirfuo'i!  wrl  bill  troi  of  Strange  events  and  extraordinary  cir- 
■r  bHinr  .««^-i .,  dini,  cunistaiiccs,  wliich  it  was  licyoiid  the  wis- 
.^  iHukv  We  *»-*  1.1=-'  tl^n  of  man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  of  man 
ZZ^,iir,J^.J't  '"  resist  i  b"t  naturally,  butins.ai.lly,  on  the 
htK  iw»m.  1  ■„  kiug  i>  tleath  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  o  ice  bro- 
i-n,  tmt  dwik'ih  .w  gmri  ttcn  in  pieces,  all  liis  sclienies  weiir  m  a  mo- 
rnKMO-N.prAiHiv-''.     mcDt  alolislicd.  and  cvcn the  diswlutioii  of 


r.  ' 
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his  own  paternal  inheritance  was  s|)eedily 
accompGshcd,  by  the  contests  of  his  imme- 
diate successors. 

But  we  need  not  look  back  to  ancient 
Greece  for  proofs  of  the  cUuigcr  of  erix)nc- 
ous  ciilcnlation^hUc  i^uis  A IV.  occupies 
the  page  of  ^tory.  'I'his  clescciKlant  of 
fifty  Kiiigs^  aftff  a  tinumphaiit  i-eigii  of  sixty 
yc«ii*s,  having,  like  Alexander,  been  flattei-cd 
with  the  nankc  of  the  ffrrat,  and  liaving, 
doubtk;ss,  like  him,  projected  to  reign  after 
his  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour  i>efoix; 
his  will  was  cancelled ;  a  will  not  made  in 
secret,  and  like  some  of  his  former  acts,  an- 
nulled by  its  own  inherent  injustice,  but  pub- 
licly known  smd  generally  approved  by 
princes  of  the  blood,  counsellors,  andpai'lia- 
ments.  Tliis  royal  will  was  set  aside  with  less 
ceremony,  than  would  liave  been  shown,  in 
this  countiy,  to  the  testament  of  tlie  meanest 
hKlividual  All  formalities  were  foi-gotten ; 
all  decencies  trodden  under  foot.  This  de- 
cree of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
in  a  moment,  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  mo- 
narch, now  so  contemptuously  ti'eated,  had 
lately  been.  No  explanation  was  jgiven,  no 
ar^ments  were  heard,  no  objections  exa- 
mined. That  sovereign  was  totally  and  in- 
stantly forgotten — 

■  whoie  word 
Might  jetterday  have  stood  agaiiitt  the  work!  • 
'.  And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  plans  of  Cosar  Borgia  were  so  ably 
laid,  that  bethought  he  had  jnit  himseUout 
of  the  reach  of  Pi*ovi<lcnce.  It  was  the 
boast  of  this  execrable  politician,  that  he 
had,  by  the  infallible  rules  of  a  wise  and 
foreseeing  policy,  so  suivly  laid  the  imnmta- 
ble  foundations  of  his  own  lasting  greatness, 
that  of  tlie  several  possibilities  which  he  had 
calculated,  not  one  could  shake  the  stability 
of  his  fortune.  If  the  p«>pe,  his  father, 
should  live,  his  gnindeur  was  si-cure  ;  if  he 
died,  he  had,  by  hi*  intei-est  secured  the 
next  election,  but  this  dt-ep  scheeuKT  had 
forgotten  to  take  his  own  mortality  into  a«:- 
count.  He  did  not  calculate  <mi  that  sirknes.s, 
which  would  i-eniove  liini  from  Uu*  sceiu- 
wlieie  his  pix:sence  was  ntrvssary  to  seruie 
these  e\cnis ;  he  did  not  foresee,  tliat  v.  hen 
his  father  died,  his  mortal  tiuiny.  .md  n<»t 
hiscreature,  wou'.d sueeet  d, and  h\  Micreid- 
ing,  would  defeat  e\er\  thiii^;.  Above  all 
he  did  n<*t  cakulatf,  that,  when  he  in\iled 
to  his  palace  iiiae  eauTm  ils,  ti't'vv  !n  se  sup- 
per he  had  pivp.neil  a  di  ;n!h  jM^i-.-in,  in  r  i 
der  to  get  tluir  wealth  intuhis  own  h  i-m's--- 
he  did  not,  I  ha> ,  i«»reser.  ihit 

■     — -tif  titii  iH«ip;ht 
Itloody  instnictioiiii,  vliicli  ItringMH^Jit,  iiiMri>i.<l 
'I'll  plague  Uic  iu\cnt(>r— 

He  did  not  think  that  litrraHij 

— — l''.vi«iiIi!UMlid  insiico 
^ouldgirethc  ingrcdiciii'i  ol'tlic  |ioiM»ird  cIihIu-v 
Tohii  own  lipi. 

He  had  left  out  of  his  ralculation,  tliat  the 
pope,  his fother,  would  i^iish  b>  the  > ery 


plot  which  was  employed  to  enrich  lum; 
while  he,  Bor^  himself^  with  the  mortal 
venom  in  liis  veins,  should  only  escai>etodFag 
on  a  life  of  meanness,  and  misery,  in  waat, 
and  in  piisun ;  with  the  loss  of  his  boundlea 
wesdth  and  iK)wer,  losing  all  those  adherents 
which  tliat  wealth  and  i>ower  had  attracted. 

It  is  of  the  last  inqjoitance,  tliat  pci'sons  of 
high  condition  should  be  preservea  from  a>- 
tei-ing  on  their  brilliimt  career  with  fidse 
pi-inciples,  false  views,  and  ftUse  roaxinui 
it  is  of  the  last  impoitance^  to  teach  them 
not  to  contbund  splendour  with  digmty,  jui- 
tice  with  success,  merit  with  prosperity,  vo- 
luptuousness with  hiippiiiess,  refinement  in 
luxur)^  with  pure  taste,  deceit  with  sagacity, 
suspicion  with  penetration,  prodi]pliiy  with 
a  liiMfral  spirit,  honour  with  christian  princi- 
ple, christian  principle  with  fonaticisro,  or 
conscientious  strictness  witli  hypocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  htue  clcanKSi 
in  their  views,  so  httle  distinctness  in  their 
perceptions,  and  arc  so  much  inclined  to 
prefer  the  suggestions  of  a  warm  fancj  to  the 
sober  deducuons  of  reason,  that,  m  their 
pui-suit  of  gloiy  and  celebrity,  they  are  per- 
petually liable  to  tiike  up  with  false  way- 
marks  ;  and  where  they  have  some  general 
goo(l  intentions  resix-cting  the  end,  to  defeat 
their  own  pvnposes  by  a  misapplicatkn  of 
mejuis ;  so  that,  very  (»ften,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  the  seduction  of  the  sen- 
ses, as  by  accunmlaliiig  false  maxims  into  a 
sort  of  system,  on  which  they  afterward  act 
thmugh  life. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  tliat  should  be  in- 
culcated on  the  great  is,  that  (iod  has  not 
sent  us  into  this  world  to  jjive  us  consum- 
mate happiness,  but  to  train  us  to  these  ha- 
i)its  whieii  lead  to  it  High  rank  lays  the 
niind  open  to  strong  temptations;  the  highest 
r.uik  to  the  sti-ongvst,  l  he  seducing  images 
of  luxurv  and  i)le;Lsure,  of  spleiuUHir  ami  of 
homage,  of  power  and  independence,  :iiv 
too  seldom  counterarted  by  the  only  adc- 
(luate  piesirvati\e,  a  i-eligi(His  etlucatioii. 
i  he  w(»rid  is  t<K)  genercdiy  enteivdu^Miiiasa 
scene  (»f  pleasure,  instead  of  trial  j  as  a  thea- 
liv  oi  amuM  luent,  ii«>t  of  actuMi.  The  high 
l)oru  are  tauj^ht  to  enjoy  the  w<Mld  at  an  ajc 
whin  they  sh<iuld  i>e  leanang  to  know  n; 
an.l  t«>r,iMsp  ihe  lui/.e  when  they  should  l»c 
t  \en  isiMj;  ilieuiheUts  lor  iheoxmihat.  Tluy 
Lon-'i  (jui  nily  l«H)k  I'e.r  the  sweelsuf  victon, 
whin  ihev  >hi.uid  In.  v  nduriiij;  the  haitlnesa 
oftlii  n:nir:tt. 

lio.n  vine  j'i  these  e.uly  eorrupt)«*ns,a 
>«ui5u  |ninee-s  will  he  pie"ser\ed,  by  ihiit 
vi-'iv  bu|)e»-<  ni'nent  i',ivatness,  wliich,  in 
rlher  i.speel^,hasits  dangers.  Her  exalted 
slati('n,  hy  srpiuatin^  lier  fi-om  miscellanc- 
niis  s<KKtN,  heeonies  her  pi-otectioft  fitwn 
nriiiv  of  Us  uiaxinis  and  practices.  From 
thi  danireisof  her  own  necvdiar  situation  she 
should  he  guarded  hy  iK'ing  early  taught  to 
eoiisider powcK  and  iiilhience, not  siscxenipt- 
in^  her  from  the  diftienlties  of  life  or  iiisMT- 
iug  to  her  a  large  poition  of  plcasurca^  but 
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I  ngRgiiK  her  in  a  pecnliariy  extended 
abfK  ol  dutiea,  and  infinitely  increanng 
it  dEiDinds  on  her  fortitude  luid  vigilance 

llie  T^ht  tbrmation  of  herjudgtnent  will 
alcliamtit  in  hur  acquisition  of  nght  prac- 
cal  tuilHt|;  and  the  nrt  of  making  a  just 
stoate  of  men  nnd  things,  will  lie  one  of 
tie  most  useful  luxsoiis  shu  will  huve  Id 
ciTD.  Vuung  pcrsdiis,  in  tlitir  vii-ws  of  thu 
laid,  are  a]>t  to  nuikc  a  &1sc  estimate  of 
hincicr,  something  in  t^e  way  in  which 
ie  Roman  roob  decided  m  that  of  Cesar. 
ttcyuedazzledwiththegUtierofashining 
:linn,  without  scrutinizing  the  character,  or 
i^McCii^  the  motive  of  the  actor.  From 
le  sccDe  which  followed  Cxsar's  death, 
ler  may  learn  a  salutary  lessou.     How  easi- 

(udthe  insinuating  Antony  persuade  the 
nqjle,  that  the  man  who  hail  actually  rnh- 
ed  them  of  their  Ubcrty,  and  of  those  privi- 
fcs  in  defence  (rf  wliicii  their  ancestors  had 
led  their  best  blond,  wasaprodigy  ofdisin- 
TEstcd  generoaty,  because  he  '  had  left 
lem  permission  to  walk  in  hid  pleasure- 
rounds  I  the  bequest  of  a  few  drachms  to 
ich,  was  tuflicicnt  to  convince  thete  shal- 
>w  reaancTs,  that  their  deceased  benefiic- 
ir,  was  the  moot  (Usintcresti-d,  and  least  sel- 
sh,  irf  mankind.  In  tl>is  praiular  act  tlicy 
>m*,  that  he  had  ravaged  Greece,  ilepo- 
uiated  Gaul,  plundered  A^  and  subvert- 
Ithe commonwealth  ! 

The  same  class  of  ardent  and  indiacnmi- 
uing  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular 
laracternf  our  firth  Henry,  the  profligacy 
liaa  moi^i,  and  the  ambition  of  his  tcm- 
er,  and  think  only  of  his  pe'raonal  bravery, 
id  his  splendid  uiccess.  'ITjey  will  fot^et, 
I  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt,  the  alicttor 
fupCTBCitinn  and  cruelty,  and  the  unfeeling 
enecutor  of  the  illustrious  lord  Cdiham. 

But,  in  no  instance  has  a  blsc  judgment 
eoiniore  frequently  made,  than  m  the  ad- 
uired  and  attractive  character  of  tlenrj' 
V,  of  France,     The  frankness  of  his 


__  .._!  temi^r,  have  concurred  _. 

ntethe  public  judgment  in  his  fa^'Ou^,  tuid 
>  ohtain  ton  much  indulgence  to  hisun- 
Icailv  princriiles,  and  his  l^ertine  con<luct 


'liliccofhis  cmscieoce,  thehermsm  of  hi* 
character  would  then  luive  been  unequtvo- 
cai,  and  his  usefulness  to  tnanlund  might 
liave  been  infinitely  extended.  Nor  is  it 
imposMble,  that  those  who  urged  the  condi- 
iou  might  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  hn 
x'fusal,  have  lieen  induced  to  relinquish  it ; 
;ind  French  protestantism,  from  his  comet- 
entious  adherence  to  its  principles,  niight 
liave  derived  ™ch  a  strength,  as  soon  to  have 
made  it  paramount  in  the  state  :  an  event 
which  wudd  probalily  have  saved  Europe 
rram  those  horrors  and  agitations,  with  wtuch 
die  late  century  closed,  and  the  present  hka 
commenced,  the  termination  of  which  te- 
awfully  concealeil  in  the  yet  unrolled 
volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  ndther 
aingby  the  poet  nor  immortalized  by  the 
— ntor,"wasthe  virtue  of  his  illustrious 
ler,  honourably  introducing,  with  infi- 
nilc  labour  anil  hazard,  the  reformation  into 
tier  small  territory  !  Nothing,  sayshcrwarm  . 
oilngist,  bishop  Burnet,  was  wanting  to 
make  the  queen  of  Navarre  perfect,  hut  a 
larger  dominion,  '  She  not  only  rclbrmed 
'  er  court,  but  her  whole  principality',  to  such 

degree,  that  the  golden  aee  seems  to  have 
returned  under  her,  or  rather  Christiaiuty 
iippeared  again,  with  its  pristine  purity  and 
lustre.    Nor  b  there  one  single  aliatement 

be  made  her.     Only  htr  >/i/icre  via*  nar- 

■w.'  But  is  not  this  to  make  greatitess  de- 
pend too  much  on  extrinsic  accident  *  That 


tiium,  asslicUcrseirwastliegloryof  ([ueens; 
the  execrable  plotter  of  the  massacre  of  SL 
Uarlhiilomew  !  Happy  for  Catherine  di 
Medici,  and  for  France,  "f  wliich  she  wu 
regent  during  the  minoiity  of  three  kings, 
lia<l  her  sphere  been  as  contracted  as  was 
thatof  Jane  of  Navarre  If 


lit  the 


qualities  which  insure  po|>ularity  too 
stand  the  scnitiny  of  ti-uth.     itoiii 


ddom  stand  the  scnitiny  of  ti-uth. 
nth  talents  and  disixisitions  to  engage  all 
learts,  Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical 
itmriple  of  UKiscience,  wliich  is  the  only 
mndationof  all  true  virtue.  Then:nmtci~ 
tini  of  h  is  religion  for  the  crown  of  France, 
(hich  was  thought  a  master-sti'oke  of  poli- 
y,  which  was  recommended  by  statesmen, 
■dfied  by  divines,  an<l  even  ajifirot'ed  by 
hliu,  was  probably,  as  meet  acts  of  mere 
rarhHy  policy,  often  eventually  pnne  to  be, 
tiexwrccof  his  subsequent  misfortunes. — 
lad  he  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown 
(France,  he  had  not  fullen  the  victim  nf  u 
OM^ud  uaassin.  Had  he  limited  bis  de- 
irts  tothe  kingdom  <^  Navarre,  when  that 
f  Fiuoe  cottu  cnly  be  obtaioed  by  the 
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For  want  of  having  learned  to  make  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  actions, 
LfOuis  XIV.  while  he  was  laying  Flanders 
waste,  and  depopulating  whole  provinces, 
probably  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  ac- 
tuati^  by  pure  charity  and  love  of  the  peo- 

{>le,  because  he  carried  in  his  militar)-  ca- 
eche  some  bags  of  brrad  and  money,  which 
he  distributed,  as  he  passed,  to  the  tarnished 
peasantry ;  beings,  whose  hunger  was  cau- 
sed by  nis  ambition :  hunger  which  the  os- 
tentatious distribution  of  a  few  loaves  and 
livres  could  relieve  but  for  a  moment  He 
might  have  given  them  [x^ace,  and  saved 
his  bread.  He  should  have  reflected,  that 
the  most  mimificent  charities  of  a  prince, 
commendable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  am 
be  only  local  and  parUal ;  and  are  almost  no- 
thing, in  the  way  of  l)encfit,  comjjared  with  a 
deliverance,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
have  granted  tliem,  from  the  miseries  of 
"war.  In  a  prince,  to  love  i)cace,  is  to  he 
charitable  on  a  grand  scale. — The  evils 
which  he  personally  relieves,  in  consequence 
of  their  presenting  themselves  to  his  senses, 
highly  as  that  si>ecies  of  bounty  should  be 
rated,  must  l>e  out  of  all  pi-opoition  few,  com- 
pared with  those  which  never  meet  his  eyes. 
If,  by  compsissionating  the  one,  he  soothes 
his  own  feelings,  while  he  forgets  the  otlier, 
only  because  they  are  too  reuiote  to  come  in 
contact  with  these  feelings,  his  charity  is  lit- 
tle better  than  selt-love. 


•xmeous  judtfj/wtit. — Character  of 
ChriHthia  oj  Sweden, — Cowjiarhtm 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On    erroneous 
queen 
ofChriatina  witfi  Alfred, 

Nothing  leads  more  to  false  estimates 
than  our  suffering  that  natunil  desii-e  of  hap- 
piness, congenial  to  the  human  hcait,  to 
mislead  us  by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in 
itself  is  not  o'nlv  natund,  but  laudable  ;  but 
the  steps  which  are  supi>osed  to  lead  to  it, 
when  nl  regulated,  never  atUiin  the  end. 
Vice,  of  whatever  kind,  leads  to  ineviUible 
misery;  yet,  through  a   false  calculation, 

elerationofM  virtue,  wai  in  her  hands  a  bctUrr  implex 
mriit  for  working;  ihe  ruin  oriu  posM'ttor  than  cTi-n  his 
faulli.  Her  diisinjulation  was  so  exquikitf:,  her  |iaiicncc 
in  CTil  to  perwTcrin;,  that  no  time  appeared  tito  lon^ 
for  noarithing  impi>ius  projects,  and  rijtenin^  thcni  to 
perfection.  Aware,  at  Irn^h.  that  that  rare  cunibi na- 
tion of  deceit  and  cruelty  which  met  in  her  cliaractir 
«m«  detected ;  in  order  to  coiuplete  the  deslructidu  of 
the  protestants  more  signally,  her  son,  a  puppet  in  her 
hands,  was  taught  to  fusicr  and  rarest  them.  Iwu 
yean  did  this  pernicious  Italian  brood  over  this  plut.* 
Its  dire  catastrophe  who  dues  not  know  ?  c^ueen  Jane 
vas  poisoned,  as  a  prologue  to  this  blooJy  tragt.ily,  a  si>- 
Tercign  to  whom  even  the  bigotietl  histoi'ians  uf  the  po- 
pish communion  concur  in  ascribing  all  that  w  as  ele- 
gant, accomplished,  and  pure  in  woman,  with  all  that 
waa  wise,  heroic,  karncd,  and  intrepid  in  man  ! 

*  For  a  more  deiaih  d  character  of  Catherine,  see  the 
life  of  Agrippn  O'Aubignr, 


even  while  happiness  is  intended,  vice  ispm*' 
sued.  The  voluptuous  will  not  be  persuaded 
to  set  bounds  to  their  indulgencies.     Thus 
they  commonly  destroy  both  health  of  body, 
and  peace  of  mind  ;  yet  the  most  voluptuoos 
never  intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a  necc»- 
sity  hence  aristrs,  fur  early  inking  right 
principles,  and  training  to  safe  and  temperate 
habits,  when  even  the  very  desire  of  happi- 
ness, if  left  merely  to  its  instinctive  move- 
ments, is  almost  certain  to  plunge  its  voCaiy 
into  final  and  inx*niediable  wretchedness! 
Butinnoinstancx'  is  the  defective  judgnitnt 
which  leads  to  false  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, than  in  the  case  of  those  who  n])ply 
thcmsctlves  to  pursuits,  and  affect  habits  fo- 
reign fnim  their  station;  who  spend  theirsua- 
son  of  impnnement  in  cultivating  talents 
which  they  cjin  rarely  bring  into  exercise,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  which  they  are  jjeculiar- 
ly  called  to  ac^jniix- ;  who  run  < Hit  of  their 
pn»per  nwul  in  pui-snit  of  false  fame,  wink* 
they  niioiiiice  the  solid  glory  of  a  ival,  :ui 
att:iinai)ie,  luid  an  a])pr«>priate  rt*nown. 

I'he  danger  of  a  prince  often  becomes,  in 
this  resj)cct,  the  gi-eater,  because,  while  he 
sees  a  path  open  i>etoi*e  him,  suppose  in  the 
case  ot  the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  l)ehnlds 
others  rising  into  univei-sjil  nr>tice  and  cclc- 
britv,  lie  Icels  perhaps,  a  natuiTil  ^)if)|>ensity 
to  the  same  pui-suits,  and  a  conMi«iusiieis*»f 
being  able  t«>  excel  in  them.  Meanwhile, 
even  his  weakest  ettbits  aix;  flattered  hy 
those  aixHiiul  him,  tus  the  sure  pres:igtrs  iA 
excellence  ;  and  he  is  easily  led  to  believe, 
that  if  he  will  coiules<'end  to  enter  tlie  lists 
he  is  certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  xictorj*. 
V\'hen  we  considirr  the  artiount  of  the  temp- 
tation, weslurtild  be  almost  ivady  toforghc 
the  en»j)ei"or  Neit),  had  it  iK-en  cwdy  in  dis- 
plaving  hisnnisical  or  theatrical  talents  that 
he  iiad  depaitt.'d  from  the  line  of  rectitiidt:. 
Hut  to  see  a  Komim  eiuixrror  travelling 
thnnigh  (ireece  in  the  character  of  an  artibt, 
in  onler  to  extort  the  applaiiMfs  of  a  people 
eminent  f<»r  their  taste,  was  an  indicaticn  of 
farther  evils.  The  infatuation  ix*m;uncd  to 
his  last  hour;  for,  in  his  dying  moments  in- 
stead of  thinking  how  Kodr*  must  rejoice  to 
I)e  rid  of  such  a  master,  lu*  only  wonden'd 
how  the  woHd  could  submit  to' the  loss  of 
such  a  pert'ornier. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  which  result 
fit^ni  indulging  such  m is] >laced  ])ropetMiities 
that  it  prtKluces  a  fatal  foi*j:etftdnes«  of  all 
the  j)niper  duties  cf  a  stivi  rrigii,  and  of  his 
lei^iiiniati-  sphne  of  euudation.  Having 
once  eaten  of  the  forbi<UUn  fniit  of  this  m^*^ 
ntricious  pntise,  he  becomes  fonder  of  the 
R-lish,  his  taste  is  corniptetl, — his  views  are 
lowered, — his  ambition  is  cont meted  ;  ami 
indolence  c.'>nspiix*s  with  vanity,  in  per|K*tii- 
ating  his  delusion,  and  in  making  him  take 
u])  with  pursuits  and  u^-aliticatir.ns,  f.ir  be- 
low the  level  othis  hli;ii  original. 

I't.r  a  priuci',  who  has  farmed  a  just  esti- 
mate (it  his  own  exalted  station,  will  ever 
bear  in  mind,  that  us  its  i-ank,  its  rights^  and 
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s,  arc  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  it- 
must  be  its  hooairs.  Providence 
n  to  a  princ«n  elevated  and 
eld  of  glorj',  from  which  subjects 
:r  excluded,  by  the  veiy  circum- 
their  civ  il  condition.  A  prince 
;;rade  himself,  when  he  descends 
intaj^  ground,  which  he  naturally 
)  mix  ill  the  competitions  of  ordi- 
Hc  engages  in  a  contest  in  which, 
ire  may  disgrace,  success  cannot 
lonour.  Monaixhs,  therefore, 
ell  to  remember,  ami  to  improve 
irinciple  of  the  dignified  reply  of 
,  who  being  asked  whether  he 
Mig-age  in  the  competition  for  the 
he  Olympic  games,  answered, 
ciNGS  are  to  be  my  cx)mpetitors. ' 
3S  would  the  high-minded  answer 
ies  be  unbecoming  in  a  piincc, 
t  for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive 

rreforc,  let  those  whose  important 
o  superintend  the  education  of  a 
n,  lai>our  to  fix  in  him  a  just  con- 
he  ftro/irirtir/t  of  his  princely  cha- 
it  them  teach  him  how  to  regulate 
tncnts  and  pursuits,  by  the  i*uleof 
a  sound  and  serious  estimate  of 
idition,  and  of  the  /lecu liar  duties, 
s,  and  honoui"s,  which  belong 
winds  no  less  of  wisdom  than  of 

«r  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the 

confirm  the  truth  ot  these  re- 
n  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  in- 

contraiy  kind,  the  character  of 
istina  of  Sweden,  the  memorable 

false  judgment,  and  perverted 
-Christina,  a  woman  whose  wliole 
was  one  mass  of  contmdictions ! 

defect  in  judgment,  which,  after 
ith  vast  cost  and  care,  collected 
.»  finest  pictures  in  Rome,  led  her 
ir  pronortions,  by  clipping  them 
5,  till  tiiey  fitted  her  apartment, 
n  all  she  did.  It  led  her,  while 
d  for  adulation,  to  renounce,  in 
her  crown,  the  means  of  exact- 
ed her,  to  read  almost  all  books, 
gesting  any ;  to  make  them  the 
er  discxHirse,  but  not  the  ground 
iuct.  It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was 
«nce,  to  reduce  herself  to  such  a 
igence,  as  roljbed  her  of  the  pow- 
ing  it.  And  it  was  the  same  in- 
',  which  made  her  court  the  ap- 
nen,  eminent  for  their  religious 
while  she  valued  herself  on  be- 
?ed  infideL 

ai  wanderer  roamed  hx)m  coun- 
tr>',  and  from  court  to  court,  for 
urposc  of  entering  the  lists  with 
f  discassing  knotty  points  with 
rs  :  piK>ud  of  aimmg  to  be  the  ri- 
his,  wlieii  her  ti-ue  merit  would 
ted  in  being  his  i)rotector.  Ab- 
undng  the  solid  glory  of  govern- 


ing well,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  after  an 
empty  phantom  of  liberty^  which  she  ne\'er 
einoye^  and  vsdnly  graspmg  at  the  shadow 
oframe,  which  she  never  attained. 

Nothing  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right 
place. — Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  vir- 
tues, lose  much  of  their  natural  value, 
I'here  is  an  exquisite  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion in  the '  qualities  of  a  well-ordered 
mind.  An  ill-regulated  desire  of  that 
knowledge,  the  best  part  of  which  she 
might  have  acquired  \fith  dignity,  at  her 
leisure  houry :  an  unbounded  vanity,  ea^r 
to  exhibit  to  foreign  countries  those  attain- 
menls  which  ought  to  have  been  exercised 
in  govcniing  her  own ; — to  be  thought  a 
j)hiToscpher  by  wits,  and  a  wit  by  philoso- 
l)hers  ; — ^this  was  the  preposterous  ambi- 
don  of  a  queen  bom  to  lule  a  brave  people, 
and  naturally  possessed  of  talents,  which 
might  have  made  that  people  happy.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  daughtei*  ot  the  great  Gusta- 
vus,  who  might  have  adonied  that  throne  for 
which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want  of  the 
discretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  the 
virtues  of  a  well-discii)lined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she 
might  have  commanded.  Her  ungovemed 
tastes  were,  as  is  not  unusual,  connected 
with  passions  equally  unjgovemable ;  and 
there  is  too  much  ground  for  suspecting  Uiat 
the  mistress  of  Monaldeschi  ended  with  be- 
ing his  murderer.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
she  who  abdicated  her  throne  should  ab- 
jure her  religion.  Having  renounced 
every  thing  else  which  was  worth  pre- 
serMiig,  she  ended  by  renoundng  the  pro- 
testant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  royal 
pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christina 
with  chat  of  Alfred,  in  those  points  in  which 
they  agreed,  and  tliose  in  which  they  exhi- 
bited so  striking  an  opposition. — ^To  contrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let- 
tered education,  descended  from  the  throne, 
abandoned  the  noisiest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instructed  muid  could 
desire  to  employ  its  stores,  and  renounced 
the  highest  soci^  duties  which  a  human  be- 
ing can  be  called  to  perform,  with  Alfred,, 
one  of  the  few  happy  instances  in  which  ge- 
nius and  virtue  surmounted  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  an  education  so  totally  neglected,  that 
at  twelve  years  old  he  did  not  even  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  He  did  not  ab- 
dicate his  crawn,  in  order  to  cultivate  his 
own  talents,  or  to  gratify  his  fancy  with  the 
talents  of  others,  but  laboured  right  royally 
to  assemble  around  the  throne  all  the  abili- 
ties of  his  country.  Alfred  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  channs  of  learning,  than  his  great 
genius  unfolded  itself.  He  was  enchanted 
with  the  elegancies  of  literature  to  a  dceree 
which,  at  first,  seemed  likely  to  divert  nim 
from  all  other  objects.  But  ne  soon  reflect- 
ed that  a  prince  is  not  bom  for  himself 
When,  therefore,  he  was  actually  called  to 
the  throne,  did  he  weakly  desert  his  royal 


ra 
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duties,  to  run  into  distant  lands,  to  recite 
Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic  po- 
etiy  of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  ? 
Na  Like  a  true  i)atriot  he  devoted  his 
rare  genius  to  the  noblest  puqiftscs.  He 
dedicated  the  talents  of  the  soverci^  to  tlie 
improvement  of  the  people.  He  did  not  re- 
nounce his  leamine  when  he  became  a  king, 
but  he  consecrated  it  to  a  truly  royal  pur- 
pose. And  while  the  Swedish  vagrant 
was  siibsistini^  on  eleemosynary  flatter)', 
bestowed  in  pitv  to  her  real  but  misapplied 
abilities,  Alfivci  was  exercising  his  talents 
like  the  father  of  his  country.  He  did  not 
conader  study  as  a  mere  gratification  of  his 
own  taste.  He  knew  that  a  king  has  no- 
thing exclusively  his  own,  not  even  his  lite- 
rary attainments.  He  thi-ew  his  erudition, 
like  other  possestuons,  into  the  public  stock. 
He  diffused  among  the  ])eople  his  own 
knowledge,  which  flowed  in  all  directions, 
like  streams  from  their  parent  fountain, 
fertilizing  every  jwrtion  of^  the  human  soil, 
so  as  to  produce,  if  not  a  rapid  growth,  yet 
a  disposition  l>oth  for  science  and  virtue, 
■where  shortly  before  thci*e  had  l>een  a  bar- 
barous waste,  a  complete  moral  and  mentul 
desolation. 


CHAP.  XXVL 

Observations  on  the  aj^e  of  Louis  XIV,  and 

on  Vultuire. 

If  in  the  present  work  we  fi-equently  rite 
Ijouis  XIV.  it  is  because  on  siicn  an  occa- 
sion his  idea  naturally  presents  itself.     His 
mgn  wjis  so  long ;  his  chamctcr  so  promi- 
nent ;  his  qualities  so  ostensible  ;  his  aflkirs 
were  so  interwoven  with  those  of  the  other 
countries  of  luirope,  and  especially  with 
those  of  England  ;  the  pcrio(l  in  which  he 
lived  produced  such  a  revolution  in  man- 
ners ;  and,  al>ove  all,  his  encomiastic  histo- 
rian, Voltaire,  has  decorated  l>oth  the  i)eriod  i 
and  the  king  with  so  much  that  is  great  and 
brilliiint,  that  they  fill  a  large  spiice  in  the 
eye  of  the  reader.     Voltaire  writes  as  it  the  ; 
atre  of  Ijiuis  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  hu-  ' 
man  glory  ;  as  if  the  antecedent  histor\'  off 
Eunipc  were   among  those  inconsidenible 
and  CM)SCUPC  annals,  which  are  either  lost  in  : 
fiction,    or  simk    in    insigniticaiice ;   as   if. 
France,  at  the  peri(xl  he  celebnites,  Ix^re  | 
the  same  relation  to  the  modern,  that  Rf^me  ! 
did  to  the  ancient  world,  when  she  divided  ! 
the  globe  into  two  jwrtions,  Romans  and : 
barbarians ;  as  if  Lcuiis  M'cre  the  centiiil  j 
sun  fi-om  wliich  all  the  lesser  lights  of  the 
Euroi)ean  fimiament  bon-owed  their  feeble 
radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do, 
England  at  least  is  a!)le  to  lcx)k  buck  with 
triumph  to  ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  ex- 
clusively denominated  the  age  of  Louis 
Xl\'.  S'ay,  in  that  vaunted  age  itself  we 
venture  to  (liM)ute  with  Fnince  the  palm  of 
glory.    To  all  they  boa:st  of  arms»  wc  need 


produce  no  other  proof  of  superiority  than 
that  we  conquepd  the  boasters.  To  all 
that  they  bring  m  science,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  tiiey  bring  much,  or  where 
wcHild  be  the  honour  of  eclipsdng  them  .*  wc 
have  to  oppose  our  Ixx:ke,  our  Boyle,  and 
our  Newton.  To  their  long  list  of  wits  and 
poets,  it  would  be  endless,  in  the  way  of 
competition,  to  attempt  enumerating,  star 
Ijv  star,  the  countless  constellation  which 
illuminated  the  bright  contemponuy  reign 
of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  of- 
ten cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  tlie  con- 
duct, refer  to  the  cn-ors  of  Louis,  is,  that 
there  was  a  time,  when  the  splendor  of  liis 
chai'acter,  his  ini])osing  magnificence  and 
genemsity,  niride  us  in  too  much  danger  of 
considering  him  usa  UKxlel.  Tlie  illuaoii  has 
in  a  good  degix'e  >iuiishcd  ;  vet  the  inexpe- 
rienced i*ea<icr  is  not  (Mih'  still  lial>le,  by  the 
dazzlini^  qualities  of  the' king,  to  be  blfndtxl 
to  his  vices,  l)ut  is  in  diuij^er  of  nU  fin^g 
out  that  those  veiT  qualities  were  thcm- 
sc:lves  little  better  tlian  vices. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish 
to  promote  the  l)est  interests  of  the  great,  to 
ex])ose  T'/rr*,  they  should  also  coiifflder  it  as 
part  of  their  duty  to  strij)  off  the  ma«4c  from 
falHf  virtues,  espccialh  those  to  which  the 
highly  bom  and  the  highly  flattered  arc  jjc- 
ruliaily  li;il)le.  To  those  who  are  ca])ti\-a- 
ted  with  the  shining  annals  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  njaji^iificent ;  who  are  struck  with 
the  glories  with  which  tlie  brows  of  the  bold 
and  the  pnjsjierous  aix*  enciixrled;  such 
calm,  uiir)l)tnisive  qualities  as  justice,  chari- 
ty, teinjierance,  meekness,  and  purity, 
will  make  Imt  a  mean  figure  ;  or,  at  best, 
will  be  considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the 
viilgiir,  iK>t  as  the  'attributes  of  kingSi 
\yhile  in  the  portrait  of  the  conqueror,  am- 
bition, sensuality,  opprc-ssion,  luxur}',  and 
pride,  painted  in  the  least  offensive  colours 
and  lilended  with  the  bright  tints  of  person- 
al bniven-,  gayety,  and  i)rofi3se  liberality, 
will  lead  tlie  sanguine  and  the  young  to 
doubt  whether  the  ffirmer  class  of  quiditics, 
can  lie  veiy  miscliievous,  which  is  so  blen- 
ded and  lost  in  the  latter,  especiallv  when 
they  find  that  hanlly  any  alratenieiit  is  made 
by  the  historian  for  the  one,  while  the  <*her 
is  lield  up  to  adniir.it ion. 

Theix*  is  no  familv  in  which  the  showy 
qualities  have  more  f)linded  the  ix-iuler,  and 
s<imetimes  the  wi'iier  also,  to  tlR'ir  vires 
than  tiie  ])rinres  of  tlie  lunise  of  Medici. 
I'lie  pi-ofligate  Alexander,  the  first  usuqier 
of  tile  diikedi)m  of  Flru-ence,  is  declared  bv 
o!ie  of  his  historians,  Sandoval,  to  he  a  firr- 
srjTi  fjf  vxcellrnt  conduct ;  and  though  llie 
writer  himself  acknowledges  his  extix^me 
lirenliousness,  yet  he  says,'  *hc  won  the 
Klnrentines  by  his  obtitfinjcf  manners:* 
thini*  Kloivntines  \\hom  he  not  only  rol)bed 
of  tiieir  fi-eedom,  Init  dislion<xired  In  the 
poi-sons  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  his 
unbounded  profligacy  not  e\en  respectioc 
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the  sanctity  of  convents!    Another  wiiter, 

Kpeakmgot  the  house  of  Metlici  collectively, 

K.i\s,  *  their  luiviiig  ivstored  knowleilge  and 

eli'^Ance    will,    in    time,    obliterate   their 

fciults.     Their  UHurJuition^  furanm/,  firhie^ 

fifrfidyt  vindictii'e  criuttUi  'jmridc/fttf  and 

incest,  Vfill  ht  rcmtmdn'eii  no  more,     Fii- 

turt  ajjn'H  wi//  Jort^ff  their  atrociouH  crimen 

in  fona  admiratioji / ♦  *    Ou,^[ht  historians  to 

toiicli   Jiucli    lessons    to   ])n»ices  ?     Ought 

tlie)'  to  be  told  that  *  ktiow ledge  and  ele- 

giui'cc'  cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though 

piirclixscd  by  such  atuKticms  crimes  ? — ^"I'lie 

lilustrioiis  house  of  Medici  seems  to  have 

rex  ivetl  in  even'  point  of  i-esemblance,  the 

Alheiiiiin  chnnicter.     W'itli  one  or  two  ho- 

iiftiirable  txcejjtiuns,  it  exhibits  the  s;imf 

iiiiit^n    <if  nionil    coniintion,  with    mental 

taste  ;  t\ic  s:inie  gi/nins  tor  the  aiis,  and  the 

sunif  ne};Ut:t  of  the*  \  irt\ies  ;  the  same  po- 

li-ih  and  the  s;ime])n^llii;ary  ;  the  srime  J);ls- 

M"n  f«ir  leannni;,  ;'jul  ihc  same  a])petite  t'oi- 

plea^ui-e  ;  the  s;inie  inti'ivhange  of  sperta- 

rlts   ami    ass:iN.sinati<»ns ;    tlie    san»e    prc- 

fcrt-nce  of  the  beauty  of  a  statue  to  the  life- 

ot"  H  c'.tizen. 

S>  false  are  tlie  e«-timates  which  have  f'\ «^i- 
iKien  made  <jf  honian  rondurt ;  so  seldom 
liis  praise  been  just!)  bestowed  in  this  lifr  ; 
s»  many  wi-ong  a*'tinns  not  only  escape  ctMj- 
^iire,  but  are  arcounted  reputable,  that  it 
furiiislies  one  stmng  argument  for  a  tiiture 
rttributii'Mi.  This  injustice  of  hum.an  judg- 
ment le<l  even  the  ]ku;:ui  I'latf),  in  the  per- 
sun  of  S'K'.nites,  to  assign,  in  an  ingenious 
firtiipii,  a  i"e.:tson  why  a  judgment  after 
death  was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  thr 
necessity  <if  this  by  tJisening,  that  in  a  piv- 
ccding  [K-riotl  each  pei"son  hail  been  judi^ed 
in  his  lifetim'y  and  by  Uvini(  jndffea,  '1  he 
resequence  was,  that  false  judgments 
were  c^itinuallv  passr-il.  'I'hc;  reason  of 
these  unjust  dtM-isions,  lie  ol)serves,  is,  that 
men  being  judged  in  the  hodij^xXxv.  blemishes 
aihl  dele<":t.'»  of  th«"ir  miudn  are  nvcrlcKiked, 
in  consideration  c>f  their  beauty,  their  higii 
rank,  or  tlieir  rich's  ;  and  btiing  also  sur- 
njunded  by  u  midtitiirle  who  arc  always 
rtady  to  extol  their  virtues,  the  judgi's  of 
rotirsc  ai-e  bi;*ssed  ;  and  beinpj  themselves 
alsri  in  H  br-ily,  tlwir  own  minds  also  are 
'Jjrkene*!.  It  was  therefore  determine<l, 
Oi:tt  m<-n  shrndd  not  hi*  called  to  their  trial 
till  afttrr  death,  when  they  shall  .ippear  be- 
t*wthe  jn<lg«*,  himself  a  pun^  ethereal  spi- 
rit, strippetl  of  that  b«Kly  and  those  onia- 
nK'ntal  appendages  which  hud  misled  earth- 
ly judges.  \  'l*he  spirit  of  this  fable  is  as  ap- 
pltt:aljlc  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it  was 
to  that  of  Alcxmider,  in  which  it  wns  writ- 
ten. 

Liberality  is  fi  tndy  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue 
too,  wliicli  has  its  own  immediate  rewar«l  in 
tlK delight  which  accomj)anies  its  exeivis*^ 
All  witalth  is  in  order  to(liHiisi«»u.  If  novelty 
JK.as  1ms  been  said,  tin:  great  rliarm  of  lile, 

•  NoUc't  fnemoir^  or  'hr-  illustrioiii  home  of  Medici. 
t  Sec  GuardiaD,  No*  87. 
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thei*e  is  no  way  of  enjo)  iug  it  so  perfectly  ns 
by  perpetual  iicts  of  beneficence.  The  gix-at 
become  insensible  to  the  pleasure  ot  their 
own  affluence,  fi\)m  having  been  long  used 
to  it ;  but,  in  the  <lij-trilmtion  of  riches,  thei*e 
is  always  something  fresh,  and  reviving ; 
and  the  opulent  add  to  their  own  stock  Of 
happiness  all  that  their  bounty  bestows  on 
others.  It  is  i)ity,  therefore,  <'>n  the  meix» 
scx)re  of  vohiinuoiisness,  that  neither  Vitcl- 
lius  nor  Kliog.ibahis,  nor  any  of  the  other 
imperial  goin-mands,  was  ever  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  out  this  ntulti]>lie(l  hixun'  of  *  eat- 
ing with  many  mouths  at  once. '-^Homage 
must  satiate,  int«.'mj)crance  will  cloy,  splen- 
dor will  fatigue,  dissipation  exhaust,  and 
ridiilation  snbjrct ;  but  the  delights  of  bene- 
ficence will  beahvaxs  new  and  refi*eshing. 
And  there  is  no  tiuaiity  in  which  a  prince 
has  it  njore  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  feint 
resemblance  of  thai  grent  being,  whouc  re- 
pn'sentiuiw  he  is,  tlmn  in  the  rapacity  and 
the  lnv<"  of  th:s  coiionuiiieaiive  goodness. 

hut,  it  is  tiie  perfection  of  the  Christian 
viftui's,  that  ihey  never  intrench  on  each 
nih(  r.  It  is  a  tiite  I'emark,  )et  a  remark 
that  re(iuii-(.'s  i«»  I.e  reiieaterl,  that  liberal  it  v 
h^sis  the  \erv  nrune  (»f  \  irtue,  when  it  is 
practi.M-il  at  the  eAjuiifre  of  justice,  or  even 
«  f  prudi-nce.  It  nnist  be  allowed,  that  of 
all  the  species  of  iibemlitx ,  there  is  not  one 
more*  truly  ro^al  than  thai  which  f(»ster?<  ge- 
nius and  rewaitls  letters.  Hut  the  motive 
of  the  patn^n,  and  the  resources  from  which 
his  l)ounty  is  drawn,  must  determine  on  the  ^ 
merit  of  the  action.  Leo  X,  has  been  ex- 
trjlled  by  all  his  hist(»rians  as  a  ])rodiry  of 
genen>sity  ;  a  quality,  inderd,  which  end- 
nently  distinguished  his  whole  family  :  but 
the  admiration  excited  by  reiidingthe  num- 
berless instances  of  his  neinifieent  s]nrit 
that  in  renumerating  men  of  talents,  will 
receive  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting, 
he  drew  a  largo  part  of  the  irsources  ne- 
cess:n\  for  his  liberality  from  the  scanda- 
lous siilf  of  indui'trenciefi.  This  included 
not  only  sellingthe  go«yl  works  ot  the  saints, 
(of  which  the  church  had  alwa^■s  an  inex- 
haustible chest  m  hand,)  over  and  al)Ove 
such  as  were  necessrny  to  their  own  saliva- 
tion. 'I'o  any  affluent  sinner  who  was  rich, 
enough  to  pay  for  thcMn  ;  not  only  a  full 

f)ardon  fiir  aU  sins  past  and  present  of  the 
iving  offender,  but  tor  all  that  weretocome, 
however  great  tlnir  number  or  enormous 
their  natui-e.  * 

The  snlen(hd  pontiff  earned  an  immortal 
fame  in  tlie  grateful  pages  of  those  s<-liolars 
who  tasted  of  his  iKunity,  while  by  this  ope- 
ration of  fraud  ujjon  folly,  the  credulous  nud- 

•  Thii  miinificfnt  popr,  nor  ronn-ntrd  wiih  «"|»I»'j"'"l? 
his  o«n  want-i  !>y  lU\%  ^piriuml  traffli-.  pp'^Wt^'H'*'*  t'»r 
Ilia  rrUtinin  by  \fttin^  tlit  m  up  in  the  «ain<'  lucmtirf; 
roiniii«T*'<-.  Hii  finii-r  Ma^luleiiN  poriion  \*ii«  drriTt^ 
from  Uir  larjro  iplun:  n\<iif;fne«l  hf^r  for  rnirjing  on  thii 
infirlnndiz*';  her  warehouse  »a*  in  Saxony,  Morv 
iliuant  rviatioiis  ha«I  smnllir  ihop^  m  difTorfnt  pro- 
vinces, fur  the  lale  of  this  popular  comuodiiy. 
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titude  were  drained  of  their  money,  the  ig- 
norant tempted  to  the  btildcst  impiety,  the 
vicious  to  the  most  unixxindeti  profligjacy, 
and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XiV.  cuiricd  this  honourable 

BueroMty  to  an  extent  unknown  beforv.*. 
e  bestowed  pres<--nts  and  pensions  on  no 
less  than  sixty  men  of  the  inobt  eminent  ta- 
lents and  lean) in ji;  in  different  countries  of 
£urop>e.  One  is  sorry  to  be  coni[)clled,  bv 
truth,  to  detract  froni  the  splendor  of  such 
libcrsdity,  by  two  remarks.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  b'ninty  orij^i- 
nated  from  his  having  learned  tiiat  raitlinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  large  presents  to  man}- 
learned  foreigners,  who  had  written  pane- 
eyricsonhim.  \Vho  can  help  suspecting, 
that  the  king,  less  patient  f»r  less  jjmdent 
than  the  cardinal,  was  eagt-r  t<i  pay  l)L*tbrt- 
hand  for  his  own  anticiputrd  p'uiegyncs  f 
Secondly,  who  cm  lielp  u:;ix'tting,  that  the 
large  sums  thus  lii)er;illy  hot-uvcd,  had  not 
been  partly  subtracted  tV'mi  the  i  >.j)«.-iisi"  nt 
his  own  boundless  belf-:;ralifir:itw»n>,  which 
were  atthesamt-  time  ran  led  <m  wi.  !i  ,i  pi-o- 
fiision  without  exunijrle  ?  I''<ir  F-ouis  \\:.b 
contented  with  biingi.ig  into  artif.ii  a  s'jnti- 
xnent  which  Nen)  even  xciiiurod  to  p\u  int) 
words,  *  that  thcro  was  no  mlivr  n«»o  (.f  trea- 
sure but  to s^imtider it.*  W'lmcan  fori^i.-: that 
this  money  had  b<;cn  extort  :t\  from  the  peo- 
ple, by  everv  impost  anJ  exaction  xvnirh 
Colbert, his  indcfitigibic  m'siiitcT,  himself 
a  patron  of  genius,  cjuiid  (k-vi-,e  f  Hnw  in- 
effectually does  tlu'  historian  ui:(l  eu!«';::;'^t  of 
the  king  labour  to  viiidicate  him  on  t!;i.s  very 
ground  of  profuiion,  fi-om  the  mipu^*.  d  rhai  :^l- 
of  avarice,  by  strMigrly  assiTiinjj:,  th'it  a 
kini^  of  France,  who  p'lJS^e^s».■s  no  iuri.tme 
distinct  from  il'.e  iwernKsof  tin-  state,  and 
who  only  dittrllnitis  the  pul)1ic  nr»i.oy,  r.in- 
not  be  accused  of  coveLoii>Me?»s  !  :.n  apology 
almost  as  bad  as  the  impnu*'!  crime.  Kor. 
whei-e  is  the  merit  of  any  libtrJity  which 
not  only  SI  I'itraris  nothing  fi«  ill  I  the  gra- ifi- 
cation  of  the  giver,  but  v.iijcli  i<  exer- 
cised at  the  jAiJtive  ex;i«.n!,e  if  the  [.uMIl 
comfort  ?  * 

Colbert  has  been  even  pief-.-rred  to  Sullv, 
for  his  zeal  iii  dimiiii-h:n;;  iieculutioii  and 
public  abuses,  iiut  t'lvi-h  Cilbcit  was  a 
vciy  able  ministir,  \\i  tiicie  wis  a  wiile 
difference  bet  wet  n  hi.i  im/i\'.'*i»f  iiru'ni  and 
those  of  Sully,  aiid  ba.vivn  iheir  apptit  .i- 

•  The  p«-non  who  nou  l.uil*  ilic  n  mi  lI  ;;;oicrnn:t  ni 
in  ■  nei^bbourir.g  njniun,  is  mi-I  buiciktliiliy  t-j  hun 
aJopted  similar  inrd«iirL->.  lie  en  iy  imAt-  it  Ji.i  »iiitli.-.ut 
care  to  buy  up  tlir  ^o<iil  n  |i;iri  uf  huihuii  ai><l  nitrii  of 
tflleiilt,  knoMiii^  ir.ankii.d  uc.1  tm^iigh  to  be  a«i>u)xd. 
t]ia*  this  wai  tbr  sure  and  iiu.ntdiati:  nad  to  that  fariR- 
fur  which  b«  pantf.  Niar  tiNciaturs  iiiiunily  detect 
the  rdlaey;  but  itniii^rt,  at  he  furruiM,  ukuuld  rois. 
take  the  adulaiiuii  of  thevr  bribed  wiiiirtKi  ior  the  g;e- 
ncral opinion ;  thraBteriion  iifiht  deolaiincr  fur  the  teii- 
timcnt  iif  the  public.  Accordingly  the  iTCophantry  of 
thejoutualitt  hji  bc'.u  r>-pii-i(.a'A<]  M  the  \ukc  of  the 
I»«npi,.. 
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tion  of  the  public  money.  But,  even  Che 
profiiseness  of  the  extortioner  Fouquet,  in 
squandering  the  revenues  of  the  state  as 
fret'ly  as  if  they  had  Inren  his  own  private 
proj)*ertv,  is  converted  bv  Volt^ure  into  a 

ImKjf  of  the  gi'eatness  of  his  soul,  because 
lis  depredations  were  spent  in  acts  of  mu- 
nificence and  libeixility  ;  as  if  the  best  pos- 
sible application  f'f '  money  could  atone 
tiir  injustice  or  oppression  in  the  acqubirion 
of  it! 

In  how  different  a  moidd  was  the  soul  of 
Gubtavus  A(lol])hus  cast !  and  how  much 
more  con-ect  were  the  views  of  that  great 
k  ing  as  to  the  true  grounds  of  liberality !  As 
brave  a  wanior  as  Charles  XII.  without  his 
bnital  ienx:ity  ;  as  lil)eral  as  LfOuis,  without 
his  prodigality  ;  as  zealous  a  patron  of  let- 
ters as  Henry  VI 11.  without  uis  vanity  ! — 
He  v.- as,  indire-d,  so  warm  a  fnend  to  learn- 
ing, that  he  erected  schools,  and  founded 
univeoitics,  in  tlie  very  uproar  of  war.^ 
riu'se  he  endowed,  not  by  emplo%-ing  his 
m:n;«^ters  to  levy  taxes  on  the  distressed 
people,  not  by  exhausting  the  resources  of 
the  state,  meritonous  as  was  the  object  to 
I)."  estahlihed  ;  but  by  converting  tothesi' 
noble  institutions,  aluKiSt  all  /lifi  own  patri- 
monial lands  of  tlie  house  of  Vasa. 

Against  tl\e  prineij)]es  of  V(»ltaire,  it  is 
lO'.v  scarcely  ni ("'.si-iry  to  caution  the  young 
yu'ler.  Mis  disgrace  has  become  almost  as 
sii;nal  as  his  <  flences ;  his  crimes  seem  to 
ha\  e  pifx-ured  f«)r  his  works  their  jast  rqjro- 
batitMi.  'I'o  enter  on  a  particular  censure 
of  them,  might  be  only  to  invite  our  readers 
tf» their  penisal ;  and,' indeed,  a  criticism  on 
his  phil"snj)hical  and  innumerable  miscclla- 
iifous  writings,  pestilential  as  their  eenend 
piinciple  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the  pre- 
sent nuriKtse,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
i*»jyal  pupil  sin  uld  ever  be  brought  withm 
the  spliere  of  their  contamination.  I  shall 
theref«)re  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  ob- 
servations on  hi>  character  of  the  monarch, 
in  the  woik  under  c.onsidenititm ;  a  work 
which  is  still  nK>sl  likely  to  l)e  read,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  perhaps 
best  deserves  a  pcnisa! — His  age  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth. 

In  summinf^  up  the  king's  character,  he 
calls  liis  unbounded  pl^^ttil;acv  in  the  varietv 
ot  his  mistM'sscs,  and  the  ruini»us  prodigali- 
t\  w'wh  whicli  thcv  were  supported,  by  the 
c'>'»l  t«  rm  ri  r.wuintsM.  Voltaire  again  does 
not  blush  to  compliment  a  sovereign,  whose 
Iif  J  vvus  i.ne  lonij  tissue  of  criminal  attach- 
nicnt>,  with  having '  uni firmly  obsen'ed  the 
strictest  rules  of  ilec*  ncy  and  decorum  to- 
wards his  wifr.'  His  rancour  against  the 
Jansi  nistb  ;  his  unjust  aml)ition  and  arbitni- 
rv  temper ;  his  wai  s,  which  Voltaire  hmiaelf 
allows  *to  have  been  undertaken  without 
reason  ;*  his  cruel  nivaginj;  of  the  Pakubate 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched  inha- 
bitants driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and 
dens,  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  his  bloody  per- 
s-cutirni  rf  the  pi'^.csiauts  j  these  he  calls 
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qualities  of  whatsoever  class,   his  beauty, '  tlic  api>sl:it«r  liiiies,  th  it  mm  b/ioulJ  be  io- 
valcur,  ta£te,  gencnwity,  and  ma^niiiccnco  ;  vrm  ofihrir  oxvtiHclvt'.s. 


and  to  throw  into  the  other,  his  crimes  and 
vices,  which  being  assumctl  to  Ix?  <»nly  little- 
ne99tH  ami  ^sral'iirsaeft,  it  is  no  womler  if  he 


liut  even  wiih.iut  lliis  divine  teaching, 
Voltaiiv  niij^lu  h.ivc  btin  informed  by  gcnc- 
nd  liist'iry,  of  whicli  lie  was  not  only  an  uni- 


glories  in  the  pi*cpondenince  of  his  virtues;  \ei*s}d  reader,  but  an  vinivei^al  writer,  of  the 


natural  C(«nnection  between  des|)()tisni  and 
lieenliousness.    'i'lie  annals  of  all   nations 


in  the  balance. 

Ky  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into 
almost  impalpable  fniilties,  and  opposing  to '  bear  tlieir  concurrent  testimony  to  this  gla- 
them  with  enthusiastic  nipturtr,  qualities  of!  rini;  trutli.  Jt  would  be  indless'to  enuniciate 


no  real  solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of 
royalty  too  alluring  to  tlie  unfonned  judg- 


exemplifications  of  it  fmni  the  nielanclioly 
catalogue  of  Uonian  einj>eiors.     Neix),  who 


ment  of  young  and  airdent  ix-adcrs,  to  whom  claims  amou;^  the  inonai*clis  i.f  the  eaith  the 
it  ought  to  bie  explained,  that  this  tinsel  is  execrable  prevediiicy  iiicnielty,  wasscarce- 
not  gold,  that  /es  bicnHvancea  are  not  virtues,  ly  less  piv-eniiiKiU  in  vohmtuousncss.  'I'i- 
and  that  graces  of  manner  aix'  a  p<x)r  sub-  lierius  was  as  detestable  t-.u*  pi-olligacy  at 
stitute  for  integrity  of  heart  and  itctilude  of  Cajirea,  :ls  infamous  for  tyrann\  at  Rome. — 
conduct.  In  the  history  of  tiie  M-liauiiiiedan  kinL';s, 

By  the  n\'owal  of  the  same  author,  it  was .  barbarity  and  srlf-indul.<enei"  generallv  bear 
in  tiie  ver\'  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was;  a  pretty  exart  pro]}orti<.n  lo  eaili  otficr.— 
one  unbroken  scene  of  jov,  when  life  was  •  Sensual'it)  and  I)  launy  itiualK  marked  the 
one  perpetual  course  of  festive  delight,  ;cliaracter  of  caiV  cimh'h  llrnfy.  Shall  we 
masked  balls,  pageants,  and  spectacles,  that  ■  then  wonder,  if,  iiniUi- Lewis,  leasts  at  Ver- 
the  Palatinate  was  twice  laid  in  ashes,  the  I  siiilles,  which  tclipM-d  all  furnur  splendour, 
extermination  of  the  I'miestimts  decix*ed,  land deeorati«»ns at  I'riauf  n and Marli,  which 
and  the  destruction  of  Holland  planned. —  exhausted  art  and  bej;;g;irs  invention,  were 
The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  aixlour  of  a  |  the  accompaniments  to  tlie  11  ight,  despair, 
victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  ctx)l,  deliberate ;  an<l  extrution  of  the  IIui':onots  .•'  So  exact- 
mandate,  in  a  letter,  under  the  king's  own  I  ly  did  hixniy  keep  pace  with  intolerance, 
liand.  and  voluptncni^ness  with  cruelty. 

Kven  m.uw  of  the  j^ciierally  admiixM  qua- 
lities of  Louis,  which  assuined'theairof  more 


Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  these  decrees,  wliich  he  himself  allows 
to  have  been  'cniel  and  merciless,*  slunild 


solid  virtues  were  not  sU  rling.     His  i-eso- 


prr)ceed  from  the  lx)s<»m  of  a  court  distin-  lution  and  spirit  of  ix.m-nv  veiaiice  were  iio- 
I^Tiished  for  softness  of  manners,  and  sunk  thing  better  than  tnatJibstiir.uy  imdself-suf- 
in  voluptuous  indulgences.  We  might  ra-  ficitncy,  which  wen- tin- roti inn m  attributes 
tlier  womler  at  any  such  expivssion  of  asto-  of  ortlihaiy  characters.  Vet,  this  piide  and 
nishmcnt  in  so  ingeniixis  a  writer,  weiv  we  stubbornness  werj  extolKd  in  the  measure 
not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of  genius  they  were  jiersisted  in,  iuid  in  pi\iportion  to 
ran  pve  that  deep  insight  into  the  human  |  the  evils  ot  which  they  wei  e  the  cause  :  and 
heart,  which  our  religion  alone  teaches,  in  his  panis.it.es  ne\er  faili-d  to  elevate  these 
teaching  us  the  corruption  of  our  nature  ; :  defects  to  the  dignity  t^f  fortitude,  and  the 
much  less  can  it  hispire  the  infidel  with  that ;  praise  of  firmness. 
quickness  of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the 
tnie  disciples  of  Christi^uiity,  to  ap])reciate, 
as  if  by  a  natural  instuict,'  human  charac- 


ters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  all  who  have  sound 
views  of  religion,  and  a  true  knowledge  ot 
mankind,  that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with,  actually  sprung  from  that 
very  ^irit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  con- 
centrating all  feeling  into  ar//;  totally 'hard- 
ens the  heart  to  the  nappiness  of  others. — 
VVho  does  not  know  that  a  soul  dissolved  in 
Mnwal  pleasure,  is  naturally  dead  to  all 


CHAr.  XXVII. 

Farther  ohnrri'iftiotttt  on  JsOuin  XIV.  jin 
c.rumhiation  of  the  r/aim/t  of  those  firincet 
who  have  obtained  the  a/i/ie/latiori  of  the 
great. 

In  considering  the  character  of  Louis 
XIV.  m  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led 
by  the  imposing  appellation  of  Til K  curat, 
which  has  been  conferred  on  this  monarch, 
to  inquire  how  fir  a  passion  for  shows  and 


GompassiOD,  and  all  kimhiess,  which  has  not  pageants ;  a  taste  for  magnifictnce  and  the 
fame,  or  interest,  or  self-gratification,  for -polite  arts  ;  a  tinulness  for  war,  the  theatre 
iU  object^  Who  are  they  of  whom  the'of  which  he  contrived  to  mMkr.c  ^cene  of  the 
prophet  declares,  that  'they  are  not  moved'  most  luxurious  accomnuKlai  on  ;  tr  •■ether 
oy  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  ."'—It  is,  with:i  pn^fvise  and  uudi-tio  loshin:' hberd'- 
ihev  •  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivorv,  tl:at  chant  i  ty,  entiiled  Loins  to  that  -^pit*  ;i'.;t  on,  w-hirh 
to  the  MNind  of  the  viol,  that  drink  wine  in   would  seem  to  imply  th.  p^s.^  s>i«>n  o!  .ill  the 


bowis,  and  anoint   themseUes  with  oint- 
ments. *  Selfisliness  was  the  leading  chai-gc 


hereic  qualities,  or  wliuli  \n  :.ppeaistoha\c 
been  utterly  destitute. 
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\Vc  are  aware  that  the  reiilly  heroic  vir- 
tues arc  sn)winj5  into  j;tneral  iliscstecm. — 
The  (if(e  of  chivatnj  h  i(07wl  sjiid  a  great 
Keniiis  of  our  own  tnne ;  one  who  labouixrd, 
though  with  leijs  cflect,  to  ixiise  the  spirit  o!' 
tnic  chivah-x',  as  niurli  as  Cervantes  liad 
d«)nc  to  lay  tfie  false.  *  I'he  unbou;^l\t  gi'acc 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  natHii<,  the 
nurse  of  manlv  sentiment  and  hci-oic  enter- 
prise is  gone  !*♦ 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to 
true  religion  than  tnic  g.-illantry.  Men  are 
n(»t  ftMid  of  estiiblishing  a  stancrai-d  so  nnich 
above  ordinary  jjraclice.  Selfishness  is  be- 
come so  predominant  a  principle,  especirtUy 
amon)^  the  rich  and  luxurious,  that  it  gives 
the  muid  an  uneasy  sensation  to  look  up  to 
models  of  exalted  and  disinter^  sted  virtue. 
Habits  of  indulgence  clond  the  spiritual  fa- 
culties, and  darken  those  oi*gans  of  mental 
vision  which  should  ccrntemplate  truth  with 
unt»bstructed  distinctness.  'l'hu>,  in  char.ic- 
tei*s  which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroic 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  aiv  blindly 
adopted  as  substitutes  for  i-eal  grtUideur  <)f 
mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inrjuin'  into  the 
claims  of  those  princes  who  have  acquired 
the  title  of  th  k  gu  kat,  m;uiy  dilhcultics  (k-- 
cur.  It  recpiii-cs  not  only  clearness  of  sight, 
but  niceness  of  position  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine.— I^erliap^thefil'iy  years  whicli  the 
chuirh  of  Home  wisely  o'rdainetl  should 
elaj)se,  before  she  allows  inrpiirics  lo  be 
made  uito  the  chirarters  of  iut  intiiuled 
saints,  pix'vjous  to  their  canonizativin,  ])as«» 
away  to  an  oppo'»ite  ])urposi-  in  the  cisc  of 
ambitious  pi  inrcs ;  and  the  same  peri'^l 
vhich  is  required  to  make  a  s:iint  w*!uld 
pi-oba!)ly  unmake  a  hero,  and  thus  annul 
the  posthumous  p»i»s;:ssion  of  that  claim, 
"which  many  li\  ing  kings  have  put  in  for  the 
iit[2  oi  f/ic  g^rruf, 

Fn)m  all  that  we  ai*c  able  to  collect  of  the 
annals  of  so  obscure  a  ]>eriixl,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  emperor  Charlemagne  ap- 
pears to  have  had  higher  claims  to  this  ap- 
])eilation,  tlian  nuuiy  on  whom  we ha\e been 
accustomed  to  best<')W  it.  Hut,  while  tliis  il- 
lustrious conqueror  galK'uitly  defeated  the 
renowned  pa'^an  prince  and  his  Saxons ; 
whileheovirrthi-ew  their  temples,  desti-oycd 
their  priesis  luul  abolished  their  woi*bhip; — 
while  he  made  kin^s  in  one  country,  and 
laws  in  anotlier;  wiille  he  aeems  to  ha\e 
giAcnied  with  juNtit  e,as  wi  11  his  htivditaiy 

*  Wtf  eiiinot  pjtt  o«ur  ilu'  liniliRiu  pAiiaj^s  oT  Mr. 
BurLi:,  of  mLicU  tliit  ia  ■  pari,  wuliuut  liUJCdrtlmi;  a  cen> 
Uirc  uti  the  ti  iMiiiii.'ii'  i«lii«.h  clou  i  it.  II«r  wiiiih  u|i  the 
]iarat;rtiph  b)  aiirrtinf;,  ih:i(  iiikIit  ilii-  uUl  «)tifiii,*  vice 
ilKli  liitt  ItMtr  ititMl  li\  lutiiii;  u!l  it«  K>'"^*ni'«*>'  Suri  I) 
biir  of  I  ill.'  Rrtat  iiMii'.;-i«  \A'  \i\.v  is  ii«  nttin-  m-cTKsi. 
^tuw.it  utft  gn>>tti<-i\  mill  r  n-|>iiiMic  than  aMmciitc: 
So  ihi>uf{ltl  the  bpartuu»,  wl.t-ii  tin)  laiiuaciI  ilicii- 
diiiiikrn  ilaTct  tu  the  v}i't  ul'  liicir  cliiiili-rii.  Had  Mr. 
Unrkc  %aid,  iliit  ihntr  vli.i  .it|<i  grii«»iii  •»  tu  it  iinkr  it 
niorr  odioui,  it  wuiiiii  \%a\v  U*  ii  |tiit.  N-H  xi.  uliuji  bu 
dccUrirt  tliat  iu  abwiicc  iiuii^aiti  the  ttil. 


realms  as  those  which  he  djtained  by  the 
sword  ;  while,  in  a  subsequent  engagemtni 
with  the  same  pagiin  piiiice,  he  not  only  ob- 
tained fresh  coiMjuests,  but  achieved  the  no- 
bler victoiT  of  bringing  his  cajjtive  to  em- 
brace C'liristianity,  and  to  become  its  ztal- 
ous  defender  ;  wliile  he  vig(in»uslv  executed, 
in  time  of  peace,  those  lav%  s  w  hic^i  he  enact- 
t  d  even  in  the  tumult  of  war ;  and  while 
lie  was  the  grvat  restorer  anil  patron  of  let- 
ters, tlu.ugh  he  could  noi  write  his  niune;— 
and  while,  as  Alfred  is  the  boa.sl  of  the  Eng- 
lish for  having  been  the  ftumder  of  ihrir 
constitution  by  s'^me  of  his  laws,  so  the 
French  ascribe  to  Charlemagne  the  glon* 
of  having  suirgrsial,  by  those  learned  con- 
ferences which  he  com'niandetl  lo  lie  held  in 
his  presence,  the  fii-st  idea  of  their  acaile- 
mies  of  sciences  and  letters  ; — while  he 
seemed  to  possess  the  tnie  notion  trf  royal 
m;ignificcnce,l)y  emjiloying  it  chiettv  :is  a 
political  instainient  ;*  and  though,  for  his 
various  merits,  the  ancient  Romans  would 
have  deified  him,  luid  the  French  historians 
seem  to  have  done  little  less : — yet,  this  dc- 
sti-oyer  of  ])agan!sm,  this  Restorer  of  learn- 
ing, this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  churches,  by  the  unprovoked 
nninler  of  near  live  thousand  Siixons,  for  no 
crime  but  their  allegiance  to  their  own  le- 
gitimate prince,  must  ever  stand  excluded, 
by  the  Christian  censor,  from  a  complete 
and  unqu'ilified  right  to  the  appellation  of 
'/if  t^rrat ;  a  title  to  which  the  pretensions  of 
our  Alfred,  seem  to  ha^  e  been,  of  idl  princes, 
t lie  least  queslion.ible. 

Nor  can  we  ilismiss  the  character  of  Char- 
lemagne, without  pridu'- ing  him  as  afresli 
instance  of  the  political  mischief  arising  from 
the  private  vices  of  ])rinces  I'he  licentious- 
nes-N  (;f  tliis  monai-ch's  conduct,  proved  an 
irivp'irable  injun  to  the  state,  the  mmibcr 
ot  natural  childiVn  which  he  left  behind 
him,  beuig  the  occasir)n  of  long  conten'Jons 
w  specting  the  di\  ison  of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  tew  resj>ects  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the 
name  of  gi-eat,  while  yet  there  is  an  iuvinci- 
ble  flaw  in  his  title.— So  eminent  in  the  field 
as  to  ha\e  e<|ualled  the  most  skilful,  and  to 
have  \  antpiished  the  most  successful  gene- 
rals of  his  age. — So  able  in  the  cabinet,  that 
he  formed  plan>.  with  iU4  much  wisdom, 
deliberatii'ii,  and  foresight,  as  he  aftei  wai-ds 
executed  tlu m  with  p^'inptitudeiuid  vigcr; 
and  Cdistantly  ni.initVstmg  a  pi*udi.-iice 
which  secMivd  his  supeiioiity  over  his  plea- 
suix'-lo\  ing  contempor.iries,  the  unguarded 
Fi-aricis  and  t  lie  jovial  Heniy.  Hut  iilsjmn- 
cipal  claim  to  greatness  arises  fmm  that  spe- 
cies of  wivlom,  which  hi>  adminible  histo- 
rian allows  him  to  have  pr^ssessed  in  the 
highest  (le-ne  ;  that  sricnce,  which  of  all 
others,  is  the  ino>t  impcntant  in  a  monarch, 
*  the  exact  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the 

*  See  the  i-xiraonljiiary  account  or  CharlrmapieS 
tplciuliil  nceptioii  ui  the amlMf*adun (roin  ihe empcior 
of  the  East. 
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f  adapting  their  talents  to  the  de- 
wliich  liu  allotted  them.    So  tliat 
cd,'  coniimies  Robeitsoii,  *no  ge- 
le  ftcld,  no  minister  in  the  ciibinet, 
isidor  to  a  torcign  couit,  no  ^ivcr- 
•ovincc,  whose  iibilitics  were  inude- 
he  trust  reposed  in  him,*  Yet,  tlie 
of  Ch;irU-.s,  con>isied  entirely  in 
iitv  of  his  mind,  without  iiny  conso- 
ities  <>f  the  heait.     And  it  was  tlie 
ic  of  this  i*enowned  politician  and 
3  fail  of  the  character  ot  tine  j^reat- 
e  when  he  pursued,  and  when  he 
d  human  j^loi  y  ;  to  eiT,  Ijoth  wlien 
.happines:*  inthetunuoil  of  war  and 
luul  when  he  at  last  lo<^ked  for  it, 
ict  shelter  of  religious  retreat.     In 
r,  his  object  was  indeed  far  more 
It  his  pui*suit  WLis  almost  equally 
I.     Ill  the  bustling  seems  of  lite,  he 
?n,  cniel,  insidious,  malijqiant ;  the 
f  mankind    by    his   anibition,  the 
af  pn)testantism  by  his  intolenmce. 
litude  he  was  the  t'ormeiitt^r  of  him- 
unhappily  mistaking  sui)erstitious 
ices  tor    repentance,  and  uncom- 
autferiticsft>r  religion, 
can  figiiixj  to  himself  a  more  trulv 
state,  than  that  of  a  capacious  mind, 
after  a  long  possession  of  the  j)leni- 
)ower,  ancl  an  unbounded  field  for 
Igcnce  of  ambition,  begins  to  disco- 
-anity  of  its  lotticst  aims,  iuid  actu- 
>lves  to  renounce  its  i)ursuits,  but 
substituting  in  its  stead  a!\y  nobler 
r'iihout  i*ej)lacing  the  discaixled  at- 
it  with  any  better  pui-suit,  or  any 
ope  ?  To  abandon  what  ma;/  almost 
1  the  empire  of  this  world,  without 
rounded  expectation  of  happiness  in 
d  to  come  !     To  renounce  the  fuU- 
onoursof  earthly  gloiy,  witluMitanv 
3le  hope  of  that'  gloiy  whicli  fadetli 
f  ;  this  perhaps  is,  oi  all  human  con- 
tlvat  which  excites  the  deei)est  com- 
lon  in  the  bosom  of  a  Chhstian  ! 
e  arc  few  things  which  more  stri- 
A'ince  tlie  v;due  of  tme  religion,  than 
x>ndency  and  miseiT  cxpeiienced  by 
(Ut  pei-verted  minds,  when  after  a 
1  successful  coui*se  of  ambition,  they 
is  brought  to  a  deep  feeling  of  its 
ss.     Alexander    weeping  for  moi-e 
!     Di(K:lesian  weary  ot  that  imj)erial 
which  had  been  exercised  in  acts  (^t 
'  and    ])ersecution ;  alxlicating   Ids 
and  retiring  to  labour  in  a  little  gar- 
Salona  forgetting  that   solitude  ix»- 
nnocencc  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 


scrt,  by  both  ! — ^Tlie  emperor  Charles,  after 
having,  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  alaimecl 
and  agitated  Europe  by  his  restlebs  ambition, 
yet,  just  when  its  objects  were  accomplish-* 
ed,  ming  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  devotnig  him- 
self to  severe  austerities,  and  useless  self- 
discipline,  and  mournfully  acting  the  weak, 
but  solenni  farce  of  his  own  living  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regi-et  that 
these  gi'eat,  but  misguided  princes,  Charles 
es]jecially,  in  whose   heart  deep  remorse 
seems  to'  have  been  awakened,  sliould  fiiil 
finally  of  that  only  consolation  which  could 
have  ptHnvd  balm  into  their  aching  bosoms, 
and  administereil  i"elief  to  their  lacerated 
consciences  !     Had  Charles,  instead  ot  clo- 
sing his  days  with    ignorant   and  bigotted 
monks,  been   surrounded    by    enlightened 
Christians,  they  would  have'prevented  his 
attempting  to  I'leal  his  wounded  spirit  by 
fruitless  and  unexpiating  self-infiictions.  In- 
stead of  *  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,*  he  niight  have  been  led  to  sound  and 
rational  repentiuice.     H  is  wearj'  and  heavy- 
laden  spint  might  have  been  conducted  tlii- 
ther,  wheiti  alone  tnie  rest  is  to  be  ftHmd. 
He  might  have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure 
source  of  pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his 
|;uilty  luicl  perturbed  life  with  a  hq)e  full  of 
immortality.     Peace  might  have  been  resto- 
red to  his  mind,  not  by  lessening  his  sense  of 
his  own   ortences,   but    on   the  only   true 
ground,  by  exalting  the  mercies  of  God,  a* 
aisi)layed  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
seems  to  be  somctlnng  sublime  in  the  motive 
of  his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  him- 
self. Yet,  might  he  not  far  better  have  made 
his  peace  with  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a 
throne,  where  he  would  have  i-ctiuned  the 
power  of  making  some  compensation  to  the 
world,  for  the  wrong[s  which  lie  luid  done  it ; 
cUid  of  holding  out  his  ])rotection  to  the  re- 
formed faith,  of  which  he  liad  been  so  unre- 
lenting iui  enemy,  and  to  which  his  dyeing 
sentiments  are  suspected  to  have  been  £i- 
vourable  ? 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples, 
one  important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes, 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  who  have  yet  their  path 
to  choose  in  the  world  that  lies  before  them. 
It  is  this.— Though  it  is  good  to  repent  of 
ambition  and  injustice,  it  is  still  better  never 
to  have  been  guilty  of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness 
of  a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  at- 
tached to  his  own  ijersonal  character,  as  by 
the  eftects  which  tlie  energy  of  that  cliarac- 


ter  produced  on  the  most  enormous  empire 
make  it  profitable  !  And  though  the  j  in  the  world,  theixj  is,  perhaps,  no  monarch, 
wabvolunUirN',  and  though  he  decei-!  ancient  or  moileni,  who  auild  nroducc  a 
iself  in  the  first  moments  of  novelty,  fairer  claim  to  the  title  of  great,  tlian  I'eter 
aring  that  he  found  moi-c  pleiisure  m 
ing  cabbages,  tlian  in  gc)veniing 
yet,  he  soon  j^ave  the  lie  totliis  boast, 
iinating  his  life  in  a  way  more  con- 
lothe  mamierin  which  it  hadJbeen 
)y  poison,  or  madness,  or,  as  some  as- 


the  first,  emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  said  of 
Augustus,  that  he  had  found  Rome  built  of 
brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  It  may  be 
said,  with  moretruthof  l*eter,  that  he  fmnid 
Muscovy  a  land  of  savage^  and  left  it  a  land 
of  ineii ;  of  beings  at  least  rapidly  advancing. 
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in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  to  that  cha- 1  it  ?)y  doscT-\ing  it.    Accotxlingly,  he  filled 
racter.  ■  s;i<:<:cssi\  cly  l\ cry  station  in  tlie  army  froni 

This  monarch  early  tjave  many  of  those '  tht.-  (liiinmRT  totfic  t;<;iitnil;  intending  here- 
sure  indications,  of  a  givut  cajjacity,  wliic'i  !>y  t(t  i;;i\'-his  jin-ud  aiul  ignonint  n'^if/ility  a 
consist  in  catchinjjj  fmni  tiic  nJ•.^»t  trivial  cir-  !l\  i:i:-;  Icss'ti,  tliat  (kscit  was  the  only  tnic 
cumstances  hints  t(jr  the  mo^t  irniv-itaiit  vu-  hki'A  ro  military  di^riiictifns. 
tcqirises.  Tlie casual  si».dit  of  al)M*.c.!i  vcs-  Wi-  nin<  !n«'i  dc'.tTmir.c  rn  the  CTxratncss 
scl  from  a  summer  house  on  niiLMjilii- ]  .k'.>,  "fa  ^Ac•rii.^^s  tliar<icti:r  fijtlrtly  hy  t:ie 
sug;^ested  at  once  to  his  crfati\r  iniii'l  ilic  •I'li'^rLc  <:f  t  i\ili/.atir.n,  morals,  and  k:vM- 
first  idea  of  the  navy  of  Uu^sjru —  riiL-  acfi-  leii;*/,  wliicii  liisin--  uW  may  ht-  found  to  have 
dental  disc(Hii*se  of  a  foreii^^ii'-r,  of  n'»  j^rcat  ".v.niK  rl  alter  h  '.  death  :  but,  in  order  to  do 
note,  in  which  he  intimatird  that  thrrc  wen-  f.i".!  |ns-.i»a:  to  lii>  r.liai-uter,  we  must  exact- 
countries  in  a  state  of  knovvlcdgt-,  li:-;ht,  an<l  iy  .\;i;>rcc".atv  t!ic  v.ate  in  which  he  fourtd,  as 
comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to  th:;  barbarism  wcil  as  tli.it  in  which  he  k*ft  them.  For 
and  misery  of  Russia,  kindled  in  the  cz  ir  an  ili'»a'^-i  t!i-.\  nny  In-  ^liil  fir  behiiid  tht  suV 
instantiineous 
difference 
tcr  of  curiosity 
home  whate\ 

abroad.  With  the  same  in-itinriiNc  grear-  t<j  tlicsoxcrciirn  or  ;i  much  mf)rc  nnpnncJ 
ness,  his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  whicti  was  j>e  iplc,  wiio  frida  them  already  settletl  in 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  tt)  j;ive  way,  ha!ji:-»  of  deceri' y  and  order,  and  in  an  hd- 
when  voyajjes  of  imprcAement  were  to  In-  \;iiictil  slate  of  aits,  manners  and  know- 
made  abroad,  or  a  mai'ine  e^taljlishei  at  lei.I:;e. 
home.  The  :<en;us  of  Peter  was  not  a  visionan' 

Having;  res*')lved to prcx:ure  f  »rh!scounrry  j^criius.  in  lul-rin.;  nniai-.tic  ideas  of  chimcn- 
thisnecessary  instnunentofstrenjjili  anddc-  c  il  jjeif  •(•.♦:■ -m,  hut  it  w^sa^ivat  pi-aciical 
fence,  a  navy;  fired  I  >y  true  li^euius  and  :^e-  undi-rsrari'iMir,  re  ill-riii;.;  hy  itiencrjj;v  wlia'.- 
nuine  patiiotiMu,  he  quitted  in'  a  tnii'.:  nis  <"\erhis  i^i-'iiMs  had  C"nrei\ed.  I'atieiit  un- 
tlirone  and  countr)-,  not  like  Seno^iris,  Alc\-  da-  diMjriiltiri,  clio-rful  even  under  tlic  ln«s 
ander,  ar  Ca;sarl  to  despoil  r,t!i«."r  iiaiiija-,  "f  b  L^th."*,  fr-.jm  the  conviction  that  the 
but  toacrjuirc  the  be-*!  means  <jf  iin:ji-«i\ir.;^  r''U':hi:nj)l.-!U'.'iit^.  with  whicli  he  must  herc- 
hisown.  Not  like  Nero,  to  fiddle  to  th'.-  aftei"  w.)rkhisw:iy  to  vict()ry,  could  only 
Athenians  ;  not  like  Oioclesian  to  raist:  cole-  learn  t »  ro'K|uer  by  bein'j;  first  defeated,  he 
worts  in  Dal  matia;  not  like  Cliarles  V.  to  CKiSJlered  every  action  in  which  he  was 
buiyhimself  inanion:istic  cellin  Spain,  tor-  vvoisteil,  asa  s'ho.l  fjr  his  harbarianjs  It 
turinehis  bfKly  for  the  sins  of  his  soul  ;  not ,  was  t!iisper»eveiatice  under  failures,  which 
like  Christina,  tf)  discuss  at  Knnie,  and  hi-  pive«l  the  way  fir  the  decisive  victon- at 
trij^ue  at  Versailles;— !)uthavinj5  formed  I  he  i'u'.tow.i,  the  c' ii-ummation  of  his  military 
grand  design  of  j^ivin;^  laws,  civilizatitju,  ainl  cliararUr.  I  lis  r-  induct  to  the  Swedish  r-ffi- 
commerce  to  his  va^t  unwieldy  territory  ;  cvr^,  his  prisoiieis,  wa>such  as  would hive 
and  ix:in]r  aware  that  the  bruud  iijnorance  doneliMr-urtoa  i;eneial  of  the  must  pUlsh- 
of  his  baroai'ous  subjects  wanted  to  !)e  1>  *.h   ed  s'.jite. 

stimulated  and  histrurted  ;  he  quitted  hi>  He  inan'f'Sted  anothi.-r  indisputable  proof 
throne  for  a  time  only  tint  he  mi  i^ht  It- turn  "f  :.';re.i'.iie-«s  in  lii:»  constiuit  [vivfeience  of 
more  worthy  to  fill  it.  Me  travelled  n't  to  u.ii.iy  ro  spierid^ir,  and  in  his  inilitferencc  to 
fciist  his  eyes  with  pictines,  or  his  ears  witli  show  and  d{:r  traticn.  The  qualities  which 
music,  nur  to dissfjlve  hismind  in])leasuies,  t'ais  prince  threu  av.ay,  as  beneath  the  at- 
but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  aits.  Not  tention  f>f  a  j^ieat  mi;j<l,  were preciseh  such 
only  to  scrutinize  men  «and  manners  with  the  as  a  tiJisel  hem  xuinhl  pick  uj),  on  which  to 
eyeof a  politician,  which  would  ha\e  sul-  buud  the  reputation  of  j^n-atncs*;.  '1  he 
ficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state  ;  but,  shrccjs  and  j)ariii^s  of  I'eter  would  nuike  a 
rememberin!^  that  he  i*eii;nv-d  o\  er  a  pe^jjle  Loui^. 

rude,  even  in  the  aits  ofonlinary  life,  he,  \\'iththlstrulyvi«^nirius  and  original  mind, 
magnanimously  stooped,  not  onlv  to  sturlv,  with  an  almost  uii])aralleled  activity  and 
but  to  practise  them  himself,     ife  not  onlv   zeal.  corist-ti::lv  d<-vo'.ed  to  all  the  true  ends 


I]  .  ^ 

his  labours.  Thrrlting  c/f  Kngland,  aj>prised  have  mi  frequent  I  \-  !)mu(;hl  forwanl,  the  use 
of  his  taste,  entertained  him,  n«»twith  a  mas-  whir.h  Pnnulence  mikes  of  eriing  men  to 
querade,  but  with  a  naval  comb  r.  I*revK.us  ace- mplis'i  gie.t  ]>u:p';>cs.  He  affords  a 
to  this,  he  had  entered  upon  his  military  nielanc!hf>ly  instance  Imw  fiir  a  prince  *mav 
career  in  Russia,  where  he  set  ont  by  lakini;  lef -rni  a  pe-  pli ,  w  nli-at  rerunning  him- 
the  lowest  situation  in  his  own  regiment,  and '  sell. '.  A  remark,  indi  ed,  w  hich  Peter  liad 
would  accept  of  no  rank,  but  as  he  obtained 'the  honeaty  and  gixxl  stn^e  to  make,  but 
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rithoat  having  the  magnanimity  to  profit 
(V  lus  own  obser\'ation.  Happy  for  society 
^t  such  instnimentsare  raised  up  !  Happy 
rere  it  for  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  pnii- 
iple  directed  their  exertions ;  and  if,  m  so 
ssentiaUv  serving  mankind,  they  aflbrded 
.reasonable  ground  of  hope,  thut  they  had 
aved  themselves  ! 

Thismonaix'h,  who  like  Alexander,  per- 
Kluated  his  name  by  a  superb  city  which 
le  buiJt :  who  refined  barbansni  into  policy, 
vlio  so  far  tamed  the  rugged  genius  of  an 
Jmost  polar  clime,  as  not  only  to  plant  arts 
jid  manufactures,  but  colleges,  academies, 
ibraries,  and  observatories,  in  that  fi*ozcn 
oil,  which  had  hitherto  scarcely  gi^  en  any 
igns  of  intellectual  life  !  who  impi-ovcd,  not 
nly  the  coiKlition  of  the  people,  but  the 
tateof  the  chuix;h,  and  considerably  raised 
Ls  religion,  which  was  before  scarcely 
Christianity  ; — ^this  founder,  this  patriot, 
his  reformer,  was  himself  intemperate  and 
iolent,  sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  pas- 
tions  and  appetites  as  gross  as  could  have 
jeen  indulged  by  the  rudest  of  his  Musco- 
tilcs  before  he  had  civilized  them  ! 

Ifthe  true  grandeur  of  a  pi-incc  consists 
not  in  addinj^  to  his  territory  by  conquests ; 
not  in  enriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorn- 
ing it  by  treasures  wrung  from  the  hard  hand 
of  industry;  but  in  converting  a  neglected 
waste  into  a  cultivated  country  ;  in  peopling 
and  rendering  fruitfid  a  land  (Icsolated  by 
long  calamities ;  in prcsening  peace  in  his 
small  state,  when  sJl  the  great  states  of  Eu- 
rope were  ravaged  by  war;  in  restoring 
plenty  to  a  famished  peo])lc,  and  raisinj^  a 
depressed  nobility  to  affluence  ;  hi  paying 
tlie  debts  of  a  ruin'etl  gentry-,  and  giving  por- 
tions to  their  daughters  ;  in  pn)ni(^ting  vir- 
tue, literature,  and  science ;  in  making  it  the 
whole  object  of  his  reign  to  render  his  sub- 
KJCts  richer,  happier,  and  better  than  he 
round  them  ;  in  cleclarine  that  he  would  not 
reign  a  momnit  longer  than  he  thout^ht  he 
could  be  doinff  good  to  hia  fieo/ile^ — then 
was  Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small  duke- 
dom of  Lormin,  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
appcllatian  of  M<r  ^fa^  than  the  Alexan- 
ders, the  Cajsars,  and  the  Louises,  >vho 
fiUcd  the  pa^  of  history  with  praises,  and 
the  worid  with  tears.  * 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  put  in  his  undis- 
puted claim  to  the  i\t\e  of  the  great,  it  is  not 
merely  on  the  g^und  of  his  glorious  victo- 
ries at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  and  Lutzen,  but 
beouise  that  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
tumult  of  those  battles,  he  was  never  divert- 
ed from  snatching  some  portion  of  every  da>' 
for  prayer,  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  It 
n  because,  with  all  his  high  spints,  he  was 
B&rfrom  thinking  that  it  derogated  fix)m 
the  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  honour  of 
an  officer,  to  re^sc  a  challenge,  that  he 
po^ahed  with  death  whoever  pi-esumed  to 
decide  a  quarrel  with  the  sword  ;  to  pre- 
*  Sec  Ikele  de  I<ouis  XIY.  for  a  fuller  account  of 
LeipoU. 


vent  the  necessity  of  which,  he  made  a  law 
tliat  all  disputes  should  be  settled  by  a  court 
of  honour.  *  He  deserved  the  appellation  of 
greaty  when  he  wished  to  cairy  commerce 
to  the  West  Indies,  that  he  might  cany 
thither  also  by  those  means,  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  the  refonnation.  He  deserved  it, 
when  he  invited  by  an  edict  all  the  perse- 
cuted protestiuits  from  ever)'  ])art  of  Eu- 
n)pe,  to  an  asylum  in  Sweden,  ofleringthem 
not  only  an  iinmunity  from  tiixes,  but  ftill 

f)emrissionto  ix'tum'home  when  the  trou- 
)les  of  their  respective  coimtrics  should  be 
healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  piety  and 
heroism  in  the  gallant  ^lonarch  himself,  it 
was  the  loss  wondei-ful  to  find  the  same  rare 
combination  in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs. 
Hv.*nce  the  pious  meditations  of  the  celebra- 
ted leader  of  the  Scotch  brigade*  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Cjiistavus  !  Compositions  of  which 
would  bc'scarcely  a  discredit  to  a  father  of 
the  church,  and  which  exalts  his  character 
as  highly  in  a  religious  and  moral  view,  as  it 
was  niised,  by  his  bravery  and  skill  in  war, 
in  the  annals  of  militiuy  glor>'. 

If  Alexander  dcsened  the  title  in  question 
it  was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  im- 
mortal master,  that  he  thought  it  a  truer 
glory  to  excel  in  knonvledge  than  in  power. 
It  was  ill  that  equally  mond  and  poetical 
rtprehi-nsion  of  those  flattci-ers  who  nad  as- 
cribed divine  honours  to  him,  when,  on  the 
bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  said,  Look!  this 
is  my  blood  I  This  is  not  that  divine  liquor 
of  which  Homer  s/ieaks^  ivhich  ran  from  the 
hand  of  Vaius  when  Diomedcs  pierced  it  ! 
His  gc'nei*ous  treatment  of  the  family  of  the 
connuered  Darius  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed 
by  tiie  cfiually  magnanimous,  and  more  dis- 
in'tei-csted  moderation  of  our  own  heroic 
Edwanl  the  black  prince  to  the  captive  king 
of  France.  The  gallant  prince  seems  to 
have  merited,  without  obtaining  the  appel- 
lation of  the  great. 

But,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  niagni- 
ficence  be  really  considered  as  unequivocal 
nn)ofs  of  exalted  greatness,  then  must  the 
Frajans,  the  Giistiivuses,  the  Alfreds,  the 
Peters,  the  Williams,  and  the  Elizabeths, 
submit  their  claims  to  this  appellation  to 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  himself  must, 
without  ccmtest,  yield  the  palm  of  greatness 
to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and  Cscsar  Bor- 
gia ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must  hide  their 
climinished  heads,  in  revetx'iice  to  the  li- 
ving exhibitor  of  the  late  surpassing  pomp 
and  imparalleled  pageantry  jn  a  neighbour- 
ing nation,  displayed  in  the  most  gorgeous 

*  The  king  of  France,  at  this  same  military  period, 
severely  prohibited  doelling,  the  practice  of  which  he 
was  so  far  from  considering  as  an  indication  of  courage, 
that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  bestow  rcwanls  on  tueh 
military  men  as  had  the  courage  to  rtfiut  a  fhaltenge.  It 
was  an  indication,  that  this  prince  understood  wherein 
true  magnanimity  consisted.  Sec  also  sir  Francis  Ba- 
con's cliarge,  when  attorney  general,  against  duels* 

t  Monro* 
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his  vain-j^loiimis  prince  :i])prar<  <1 
r,  it  w;is  in  his  dyin;^  sjKvrli  to  liis 


and  costly  farce  that  was  ever  artt  d  before 
the  astonished  and  indi^iaut  world  ! 

If,  to  use  tlic  \CTy  woixls  of  tin*  liistnriaii 
andjxinc^vristof  Louis^  *tndesjjoil,  disturb, 
and  humljle  alnu-st  all  the  stiitcs  <;f  Kinvipc/ 
—it' this  apj)e:iRd  in  the  eycb  of  that  pane- 
gj'rist  a  proof  of  greatness  ;  in  the  eye  (»t" 
reason  imd  humanity,  siir)i  a  c(;iirse  ot"  con- 
duct will  rather  ajjpear  iiisolcnce,  injustice, 
and  oppix'ssioiL  i  et,  as  biieh  in-e]igi«)us  au- 
thors conin\(mlv  connect  the  idea  of  irloi-\- 
with  that  of  success,  they  thtniselves  ought 
not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  princi- 
ple oiejr/iedicncy  ;  since  tliispas-^ion  for  fidse 
jjlor)',  carried  to  the  husr  excess,  became,  at 
ien,^th,  the  means  of  stirriui;  ui)  the  (Jthei 
European  powers  ;  the  ix-sult  or  wh'  se  coti- 
federacy  temiinatL-d  in  tlie  dist^race  of 
Louis. 

If  ever  this 
truly  ,(frfY// 

infant  successor,  when,  taki:i:^  him  in  liis 
arms,  he  magnanimously  intreatrd  him  u'.t 
to  follow  his  exam])le,  in  Jiis  lo\  e  of  w.irs  and 
his  taste  for  expense  ;  exh')itini;  him  t(j  fol- 
low moderate  counsels,  to  fear  li«xl,  ]•( duce 
the  taxes,  spare  hissiiljji^cls,  and  ttxlo  whut- 
cverhehimself  liad  notdi;nc  torclii  vctlu-m. 

In  like  manner,  (jur  illusli-ious  Henr\  V. 
in  the  midst  of  his  Ki*ench  con.'inests,  con- 
quests founded  on  injustice  {unp<»r)Mlar  as  is 
the  assertion  to  an  Knj^lish  ear)  ne\cr  so 
truly  deserved  to  be  called  the  fcrrtit  as  in 
that  beautiful  instance  of  his  i"everencu  for 
the  laws,  when  he  submitted,  as  prince  of 
Wales,  to  the  ma^strate  who  put  liim  under 
confinement  for  s(^me  inx;;nlarities ;  as 
when,  afterwards  beinjj  soven  i;;n,  he  n<it 
only  pardoned,  but  commended  sind  pro- 
moted him. 

If  ever  Henry-  IV.  of  France,  peculiarly 
drser\"ed  the  aj^pellation  ijH  t(nur,  it  was 
after  the  victoiy  at  Coutras,  fr  that  TK)I)le 
niaf^nanimity  in  the  veiy  moment  (»f  con- 
quest, which  compelled  a  pious  divine,  then 
present,  to  exclaim — *  ll:i])py  and  hii^hly 
la\oure*d  of  heaven  is  then  jirnice,  who  sees 
at  his  feet  his  enemies  humbled  by  the  hriud 
of  (jod  ;  his  tal>le  surn«inded  by  his  prison- 
el's,  his  lYViin  huiu;  \\\\\\  the  ensii^ns  of  the 
vaiujuished  without  the  slij^Iitr^t  enn)tiv.u  of 
vanity  or  insfjlenre  !  whocan  maintnin  in  the 
midst  of  such  i^loriovs  s1lc^(■s^es,  the  s;iiin- 
modci-ation  with  v.hifh  he  has  borne  the 
severest  adversity  !* — Iledesttrved  it,  when 
as  he  was besiet;ing  Paris,  whirh  was  perill- 
ing with  famine,  he  rommanrled  the  bi- 
siei^ers  to  admit  suj)plies  to  the  besiet^ed. — 
He  desened  it  attlie battle  of  Irvi,  not  when 
he  j^idlantly  onleitd  his  sf>hliers  to  follow 
ills  white  plume,  which  would  be  the  sir^nal 
of  victorv',  nor  afterwaixls  when  that  \  ictory 
"was  complete  ;  but  it  was,  wlien  just  before 
the  enj^ij^ement,  he  made  a  solemn  re:nun- 
riatifju  of  his  own  mii^ht  antl  his  own  wis- 
dom, and  submitteil  the  event  to  (lod  in 
Ihi^  inc  din  pa  ruble  ])niyer, 

'  O  l.oi-d(;(idof  Ho'it^,  >vho  Inst  in  thy 


hand  all  events  ;  if  thou  knowcst  that  my 
ivi^^n  will  pnMiKjte  thy  gloiy,  imd  the  safltty 
r)f  lliy  j)C«;ple;  if  thou  k  no  west  that  I  have 
nootiier  ambilirn,  but  f)  advance  the  honour 
of  ih\'  name,  and  the  jjc/xl  of  the  state*,  fci- 
\(.ur  ()  j|:reat  (irnl,  tUe  justice  of  mv  arms. 
liut  if  tliy  ^(nxl  I'ltjvideiicc  has  clecrced 
(.therv*  ise  ;  if  tluiu  scest  that  I  shouhl  prove 
one  (»f  those  kings  wh<.m  thou  givest  in  thine 
anger  ;  take  tn)m  me,  O  meiriliil  (iod,  my 
life  and  my  ci-own.  Make  me  this  day  u 
siicrifirc  to'ihy  will ;  lit  my  death  eml  the 
cal.iu lilies  of  my  countiy,  and  let  my  blo«id 
tje  the  lust  that  shall  be'  spilt  in  tliis  quar- 
rel. ' — 

O  si  liu  oniiiia  ! 


CHAP.  XXVIIT. 

*  (>»\vKTis  \TI()N,'  s:i\  s  thesngarioiis  Ve- 

rulaui.  *  uiikesJi  nan'if  man.*     it  is,  indeed, 

one  of  the  jidctical  cnd^iif  study.     It  draws 

ihe  powers  of  the  urielei-slmding  into  e^e^- 

cise,  and   l)rir:i;s  intt»  circulation  the  tresi- 

suivs  which  iiK-  meiiioiy  hasbcvnaniassiii};. 

C'onversati' n  vsillbe  always  an  instrument 

poticaluily  ini])oitant  in  the  cuhi\atiiin  M* 

th'sclaUiiis  which  may  one  da>  be  bixHJght 

into  ])u!/.ic  exercise.     And  as  it  would  not 

j  be  eas)  to  stait  j>niiUable  to]jics<)f  di'^course 

!  !,«rlvvfen  the  jiupil  and  those  aixiund  her, 

j  wilhout  in\itiiij;  some  little  pix'vious  intnv 

:  tluction,  it  miglit  ncjt  be  use-less  to  siigt;est  i 

|sini])le  ]>n])arati('n  lor  the  occasional  dis- 

IcusMon  of  topics,  somewhat  ali<ive  the  ordi- 

narv  cast  of  familiar  inteix'(»ui"se\ 

'!'<»  bjirtheii  the  memory  with  a  load  of 
dry  matter  v.ould,  <in  the  one  hand,  he  dull ; 
and  \sitli  a  mas, «.t  poetrv,  which  she  can 
ha\e  hitle  cx-casion  to  use,  would,  on  the 
other,  be  supfrlhu.us.  Hut,  as  the  undrr 
standing  o]n-ns,  and  \(:ars  adxance,  might 
she  not  «Hcasion:dly  commit  to  niemor)', 
fi-om  tlie  b*  si.  auihf'i-s  in  every  department, 
one  s<lcf  t  pa\s'.i;.;;e,  riue  weighty  sentence, 
one  striking  ])nctpt,  which  in  tlie  hours 
devour  I  to  s'rficfy  and  relaxation,  might 
form  a  kind  of  t Ik  sis  for  iuteitsting  rcjiiver- 
isation:*  I'or  instriuce,  a  shoit  spccinifn  «jf 
h-l-yjutnr.e  from  South,  or  of  reasoning  fpom 
Harrow  ;  n  dc  l.:(  In d  reth.'^tioti  im  thf*  ana- 
logy of  ii-liginn  to  the  couMitution  of  nature 
fnmi  Hutler;  apolitical  cliaractor  Claren- 
don ;  a  mnxim  of  prndenct:  fi"oni  the  pni- 
veibs  ;  a  precept  (>f  government  from  Ba- 
con ;  a  nmnd  d<*rument  from  the  Uamhier; 
a  passagr  of  ancitnt  history  tix»m  Fhitan'h; 
a  sketcli  of  I'.alictnal  manners  fmni  (i<»ld- 
smith's  Traveller,  or  of  individual  charac- 
ter fnun  the  V.tnity  of  Human  Wishes;  nn 
aj)horism  on  the  contempt  <  f  richrs  from 
St/neca,  or  a  jiaragraph  on  the  we\tlth  of  na- 
tirnis  fiY)m  Adam  Smith  ;  a  iiile  of  conduct 
from  sir  Matthew  Hale,  or  a  sentiineiit  of 
beni.\<ilcTic<- tpiTii  Mr.  Addison;  a  devout 
contc  m  plat  ion  from  biohop  { I  all,  or  a  princi- 
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iste  from  Quintilian ;  an  opinion  on 
of  nations  from  Vattel,  or  on  tlie  law 
and  fiT>in  Hlackstone. 
t  not  aiiy  one  ot'tlie  topics  thus  sug- 
>y  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage, 
e  the  CTouncLof  a  shoit  mtional  con- 
m,  without  the  formality  of  debate, 
M]lemnity  of  an  academical  disputa- 
I'ersons  naturally  get  a  custom  of 
p  with  more  sedulous  attention,  when 
pcct  to  be  called  upon  to  produce 
itaiice  of  what  they  have  n>ad;  and 
•  Id  prevent  desultoiy  and  unsettled 
it  would  be  well  on  these  occasions, 
e  mmd  down  to  the  one  selected  to- 
l  not  to  allow  it  to  wander  fi-oni  the 
ider  considenition.  This  practice, 
observed  would  strengthen  the  fa- 
rf  thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  con- 
ly  highly  improve  the  powers  of  con- 
)n. 

»ks,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
1  the  foregoing  passjige,  has  already 
iggcsted.     tkit  though  we  have  ven- 

0  reconimend  many  works  which 
L  {peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
e,  we  do  not  presimie  to  point  out  any 
ike  a  sj'Steniatic  rtxirw?  of  reading. 
iU  be  amuiged  by  far  abler  judges, 
ily  in  that  most  im])oit<uit  instance, 
ice  <>JF  ixx)ks  of  divinity.  In  a  lan- 
io  abounding  as  the  hn^lish  in  the 
cs  of  theological  composition,  the  dif- 
till  consist,  not  in  finding  much  that  is 
lit,  but  in  seleciuig  that  which  unites 
it  excellences. 

emcntary  books  which  teach  the  first 
nts  of  Cnristiiuiity,  there  is  no  doubt 
best  use  has  been  already  made.  In 
hcse,  the  deepest  and  most  impi*cs- 
jwledgc  will  be  communicated  to  the 
lyfiiiniliar  colloquial  explanation  of 
Kirtion  of  Scripture,  daiU',  as  it  is 
Such  an  habitual,  :ind,  at  the  same 
Icar  and  simple  exposition,  would 
do  away  the  most  matcj'ial  of  those 
ies  and' obscurities,  with  which  the 
writings  ai*e  charged,  and  which  are 

1  as  a  i*eason  for  not  putting  them,  in 
muine  form,  into  the  mrnds  ot  youth. 
is  no  bijok  whatever  which  affords 
natter  for  interesting  and  animated 
lation,  and  for  vai-iety,  there  is  no 
'hich  is  at  all  compaiable  to  it  It 
I  be  wished,  th^t  the  sacred  volume 
3t  too  geiiendly  made  to  give  way  to 
s  and  expositions  of  the  Bible.  These 

excellent  subonlinate  aids ;  but  it  is 
ared  that  they  are  sometimes  almost 
vclv  ad<»pted.  to  tlie  neglect  of  the 
selt  Thus  the  mere  fju-.ts  and  inci- 
t»eing  retained,  separated  fi-om  the 
68,  sentiments  and  precepts  which, 
olden  thre:id,  run  tlirough  every  part 
i*i8t«»r}',  and  are  even'  where  inter wo- 
h  its  texture  ;  and  the  nurrative  be- 
I  stnpped  of  its  venenible  phraseolo- 

touching  style,  the  Bible  is  robbed  of 


its  principal  charm  ;  and  the  devotional  and 
historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the  im- 
|)ression  both  on  the  memory  and  the  feel- 
ings becomes  much  wejUvened. — C)ur  re- 
marks on  the  Scripture  itself  we  shall  re- 
sen  e  for  a  futui-e  chapter. 

It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throug:hoitt 
this  work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors, 
except  incideiitally  in  one  or  two  instances. 
This  rule,  which  was  adopted  from  delica- 
cy, is  at  present  become  inconvenient,  as  it 
prevents  our  giv^ng  hij^hly  merited  commen- 
dation to  various  religious  works,  of  almi>8t 
every  description  ;  to  critical  as  well  as 
pi-actical  elucidations  of  Scripture; — to  trea- 
tises on  the  internal  ])rinciples,  and  on  the 
duties  of  religion  ;  on  the  efficacy,  as  well  at 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  ; — works  not 
leksadmimble  in  point  of  coniposition,  than 
estimable  for  their  substantial  worth  ;  and 
which  will  inevitably  be  adopted,  as  the  roy- 
al education  advances. 

V\'e  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  re- 
mark on  the  study  of  divin«*s,  whether  an- 
cient or  modem.  '  A  luminous  style,  and  a 
perspicuous  expression,  will  cast  a  lustre  on 
the  brightest  truths,  and  render  grave  and 
seiious  siibjecib  ninix-  engaging  and  impres- 
sive. To  the  young,  these  attractions  are 
particularlv  necessar\%  Vet,  in  the  dis- 
courses to  be  pei*use(l,  one  pi-inci])le  of  se- 
lection should  ne  obsen'cd.  The  graces  of 
lanjipagc  should  never  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  sound  principle.  Disserta- 
tions or  sermons  shoulcl  nt»t  be  prcienxrd  for 
having  more  sm(X)thness  than  energ)*,  for 
being  more  alluring  than  awakening,  nor  be- 
cause they  are  calculated  to  make  the  reader 
satisfied  rather tlu- n  safe.  'Ihe distinguish- 
ing charactei's  of  Christianity,  b^th  in  doc- 
trine and  practice,  should  always  l)e  consi- 
dered as  tne  mrst  indisptnisable'-equisitc. — 
F<»r  the  absence  of  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  our  *  religion,  no  ingenuity  of 
thought,  no  elegance  of  st\le,  no  popularity 
of  the  author  can  atone.  A  splendid  diction 
is  a  pleasing  ornament,  but  it  should  never 
be  used  as  an  instrument  f<»r  lowering  the 
standard  of  religious  truth.  Happily  we  are 
not  wanting  in  divines,' living*and  dead,  who 
unite  all  the  required  excellences. 

Of  moral  wnters  we  shall  speak  hereaf- 
ter. Next  to  histor}',  biography  must  be 
considered  as  useful,  'i'hosc  who  have  pro- 
perly selected,  and  judiciously  written  the 
lives  of  eminent  ])ersons,  have  y)eiformed  the 
office  of  instruction,  without  assuniing  the 
dignity  of  insti-uctore.  Well-chosen,  and 
well-written  lives  would  form  a  vduablc 
substitute  for  no  small  portion  of  those  works 
of  imagination,  which  steal  away  the  hearts 
and  time  of  our  youth.  Ne.vels,  were  there 
no  other  objection  to  them,  howe\  er  ingeni- 
ously they  may  be  written,  as  they  exhibit 
only  fictitious  ch.»raf tors,  acting  hi  fictitious 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being 
sometimes  the  work  of  writers,  who  rather 
gueua  what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from 
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their  own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just 
or  vivid  a  picture  m  life  and  manners,  as  Is 
to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were 
actual  performers  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world.  We  may  apply  to  many  of  these 
&bricators  of  adventures  what  lord  Bacon 
says,  when  he  reg[rets  that  philosophers,  ig- 
norant of  real  busmess,  chose  to  write  about 
legislation,  instead  of  statesmen,  whose  pro- 
per office  it  was. — •  They  make,'  says  he, 
•imannary  laws  for  imaginary  common- 
wealths.' 

Of  this  engaging  species  of  literature,  bio- 
graphy, it  is  to  be  r^;retted,  that  we  do  not 
po^sa  more  lives  of  distin^ished  men, 
written  with  a  view  to  moral  instruction,  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  bishop  Burnet,  and 
Isaac  Walton.  The  lives  of  the  bishop  are 
seriously  instructive,  as  well  as  highly  in- 
teresting. Of  Walton's  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  they  are  more  amusing  or  iuform- 
ine. 

Voyages  and  travels  ^nll  also  form  a  ven- 
necessary  class  of  books ;  but  some  of  the 
more  recent  works  of  this  kind  arc  so  inter- 
larded with  infidelity,  and  under  the  mask  of 
ridiculing  popen',  aim  surh  mlsrhievous 
ade-stroKcs  at  C'hnstianity  itself ;  and  ma- 
ny, especially  of  the  modern  French  travels, 
are  exceptionable,  not  only  for  their  impiety, 
but  also  on  so  many  otiier  accounts,  that 
they  will  require  to  be  selected  with  the 
nicest  discrimination.  Our  own  language, 
however,  can  lioast  many  valuable  works  of 
this  kind,  which  are  clear  of  these  offences. 
Voyages  of  discover)',  though  perhaps  less 
interesting  to  onlinaiy  readers  will  be  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  i  o>-al  pupil  ;  e>peciall y 
Xhme  which  have  been  undertJikcn,  ijTeatly 
to  his  honour,  by  command  of  his  present 
majesty,  and  which  contain  the  discoveries 
actually  made  in  the  hitherto  unexplored 
parts  oif  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Trirmachus, 

Among  works  of  imagination,  there  are 
some  peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil. 
She  should  never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  any 
authors  below  tho^e  who  have  afways  been 
considered  as  ^tandanls  in  their  respective 
departments.  With  the  talents  which  she  is 
said  to  possess,  she  will  soon  be  competent  to 
understand  great  part  of  a  work,  which, 
tlioujjh  it  ranks  in  the  ver\-  first  class  of  this 
gjccics  of  composition,  h:is,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
fallen  into  unjust  disregard  from  its  having 
been  injudiciously  employed  by  teacliers  as 
the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
giiagc.  The  fine  sentiments  which  it  con- 
tains have  \Hxn  overlo<^k((l,  while  only  the 
facility  of  the  style  has  been  considered. — 
'I'elemachus  is  a  n^ble  political  romance, 
delightful  to  ever)-  rea^U-r,  but  s^jccifically 
adapted  to  what  iiidecd  was  its  onginal  ob- 

i'ect,  the  formation  r.f  a  character  of  a  prince, 
t  is  free  from  the  moml  defects  of  the  clas- 
sic poets,  w.ose  very  deities  are  commonly 
exhibited  with  a  grossncss  dangerous  to  the 
modesty  of  >  outh.    Fcntlon,  whik  with  a  | 


true  taste,  he  never  puts  any  thing  ii 

mO^iths  incompatible  with  tne  Greci; 

never  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pa 

ral  a  tincture  of  Christisn  ])urity.    T 

precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  most 

tive  examj)lcs ;  and  evciy  ix)yal  du 

it  were,  ])ersonifietl.     Hi's  niciTility 

where  fiKindcd  on  the  denial  pnru 

truth  and  justice.     He  refers  all  j;oc 

God,  as  its  origin  and  end.     He  es 

uniform  lesson  of  the  duty  of  sacrifi< 

vate  interest  to  public  good,  and  of  fr 

ourselves  in  the  love  of  our  c<nim' 

reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with' 

undeviating  integrity-,  luid  puts  t( 

those  otherwise  admirable  writers  of 

time,  who  have  laboured  to  establish 

gcrous  doctiine  oi'c.T/irdlf  ncy  at  the 

of  immuta!)le  justice  and  eCei'lustir 

From  Teleniachus  she  will  learn, 

true  glor}'  of  a  king  is  to  make  hi* 

g(xxl  and' happy  ;  that  his  authority 

so  secure  as  when  it  is  founded  on  ' 

of  his  subjects ;  and  that  the  same  p: 

which  promote  private  virtue,  adNai 

lie  happinesri.    lie  teaches  careful!; 

tinjpiish  between  good  and  bad  gover 

c!clivci>  piecepis  for  the  phdosoph 

warlike,  the  pacific,  and  the  legiskiti 

and  shows  the  comparative  v;:lue  rf 

ture,  of  commerce,  of  c(hication,  anc 

of  private  justice,  and  of  civil  jxMii 

descriptions,  comparisons,  and  nai 

instead  of  being  merely  amusinjj,  an 

made  to  answer  some  beneficial   j 

And,  as  there  is  no  part  of  public  i 

theiv  is  scarcely  any  circunistuncc  o- 

conduct,  whicH  has  been  oveih.<»kc( 

dangers  of  self-confidcnre  ;  the  roni 

virtuous  counsels ;  the  perils  of  fa\  c 

the  unworthincss  of  it^noblc  pursu 

mischiefs  of  dispropoitirinate  ccni 

the  duty  cf  inviolable  fitlclitv    to 

ments,  of  mcKlci-ition  under  the  mr 

perous,  and  of  firmnejra  under  tlic  n 

verse  circumstances ;  of  patience  : 

bearance,  of  kindness  and  gratitude; 

are  not  so  much  animadverted  on,  a 

plified  in  the  most  impressive  instan 

Children  love  fiction.     It  is  ofiei 

leading  taste.     Of  this  taste  Fern 

availed  himself,  tocon\ey,  under  tlu 

shelter  of  the  (ireek  mythoU  gv,  scr 

and  opinions  which  mij^ht  not  r  the: 

readily  have  made  their  way  to  th< 

The  strict  maxims  of  ^ovemnient,  ai 

standard  of  public  virtue,  exhil^ited  i 

machus,  excited  in  the  jealeus  ininf 

reigi.ing  khig  of  France,  a  drc^ad  thai 

notions  should  become  popular,  th; 

w;ould  hereafter  be  cfinsidered  as  a  t 

his  own  conduct  and   govcnnncnt, 

fondness  for  grandeur,  for  i>leaxure, 

ry,  ai^.d  for  war  :  so  that  it  has  been 

sed.  pr<»bable,  that    Fenelon's   the 

works,  for  which  he  was  dis^ace< 

only  made  the  pretext  for  punishing 

his  political  wntings. 
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CyropMdia  (f  Xenophmi  it 
tout  of  date  CO  reconrmionil ; 
d  virtue  are  never  antlqiuitt-d 
nay  be  read  with  advanhii^i.',  i 
Y  authentic  history,  whJLti  n 
oubtfiil  point,  but  asa  Viilu.'ibl 
exhituting  a  lively  imagi.'  of  nn  ,u  1 1 
nd  showing,   in  almost  ul]    ^l.-^{Je[I 
1  sovereign  ought  to  be. — 'Vho/innf, 
K^hon    and  «f   Fenelon  arc  moilel 
Prince'  of  Machiavd  is  :i  Ijeint;  el^l>' 
trained  in  every  artof  piiliticaland 
auTuption.     The  lives  of  the  piipih 
best  comments  on  the  worksi.f  tht 
jve  nulhors.   Fenelun  pivKluced ' " 
le' and  the  dute  of  Hurgm^ly. — ? 
,  '  II  Prindpe'  andCcsui'  Liorgiu 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
fHodical  amy  wrilen,  put 
jiddiKin  and  John»oi>. 


lardly  anv  species  of  conipi 
.Ush  public  been  more  sigiiuMy  iixklit- 
I  to  the  pcriiKlic.al  EsKiy  ;  and,  jifi- 
I  was  only  fron^tlic  Itl'idah  pre»<,  th^it 
publtcatxm  could  have  isiucil.  Tlie 
*  to  excite  nicntal  appetite,  l>y  fin- 
1  from  day  today,  iiiteJlt.ttual  alimcni 
I  peculiar  fi«shness,  must  Imve  l>ttii 
Dtwtrucccd  by  any  jealousy  of  sujicf- 
nce,  or  formality  of  licensing.  I'hc 
f  the  press  is  to  be  deplored  iisacii- 
and  punished  as  a  ciitnt^.  Dut  let 
prince  nor  people  fiirgettheprovi- 
>lesyngs  which  have  been  derived  to 
nn  its  cMistitntinnal  libcnv.  As  tliii 
:of  the  invaluable  effecti  of  ihu  iv- 
I  in  1688,  so  perhaps  no  (Ahcr  iiumii^ 
ontributed  to  carry  the  blL-.!.iiissi)l 
riod  to  their  coiisummaii.'  estiiUliih- 
1  the  accesMon  of  the  house  of  tiruns- 

wo  writers  whohavc  mcist  eminently 
ished  themselves  in  this  path  of  lilt- 
are  Addison  and  Johnson.  ,\t  a  pc- 
en  religiiT  was  held  in  moro  thiiiJ 
ntempt,  from  its  having  hftn  nr;,-iLt- 
tA  to  the  worslpurposei  :  Lind  wIh-ei 
ler  walks  of  life  Miilexliiiiikd  ih^it 
ene^s  which  the  proflig;iU*  icii;[i  i^t, 
lad  Charles  had  madt  sodfijlDiiiblv] 
ible,  Addison  seems  to  liuvt  bom 
ly  Providence  forthedoulik  piirpiw  i 
.■tlin^i 


y  be  I  all  purposes ;  and  his  success  was  such  as 
1 1,'e- ,  to  prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantagc- 
I'hii  ously  employed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue, 
i>.  .Ill '  nor  influence  so  well  directed  as  In  render- 
iiiii-i.'.inp   piety   fashionable.     At   this  distance, 
iiiniliwhen  almost  all  authors  have  written  the 
.  vii-  tKrtter,  because   Addison    wrote  firal,  and 
ectv.   when  the  public  taste  which  he  refined  has 
f/ffrsj  become  cwnpeicnt.throueh  that  refinement, 
dels.  I  to  criticise  its  benefactor,  it  is  not  easy  fully 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  Addiscn.    To  do 
this,  we  must  attend  to  the  progress  of  En- 
lish  literature,  and  make  a  cmnparison  be- 
tween him  and  his  predeces.sors. 

But  noble  as  the  views  of  Addison  wcre^' 
ind  happily  as  he  has,  in  ecneral,  accom- 
plished what  heintended  ;  the  praise  which  > 
jusdy  belongs  to  him  must  be  qualified  by 
the  avowal,  that  it  does  not  extend  to  every 
passa^  ivhich  he  has  written.  From  the 
peiniciuus  influence  of  those  very  mannerv 
which  it  wss  his  object  to  correct,  some  de- 
gree of  taint  has  occasionally  affected  hii 


own  pages,  which  will  make  it  necessary  tt 
guard  the  royal  pupil  from  a  wholly  promis- 
ruous  ])ei-us!d.  It  is  howeier,  but  justioe 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  tt^ 
however  excrptionahlc,  arc  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  rather  of  in- 
■  -Ivertence,  or  momentary  levity,  than  of 

ly  unfixedness  of  prindple,  much  lea  of 

ly  depravity  of  lieart 

Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  John- 

11,  in  point  of  strict  and  undeviating  moral 
purity,  unqueslinnahly  sLinrt  highest.  Eve- 
"'Ti^isiiivariably  delicate.  It  ia,  there- 
i,  the  rare  praise  of  this  author,  that  the 
it  vigilant  iircceptor  may  commit  his  vo- 
ous  works  into  the  hands  of  even  his 
female  pupil,  without  ciiition,  limitation,  or 
ieser\'e;  secure  that  she  canncA  stombleon 
a  pernicious  sentiment,  or  rise  from  the  pe- 
rusal with  the  slightest  taint  of  immorality. 
Kvcn  in  his  dictionary,  moral  rectitude  has 
not  only  been  scrupulously  maintained,  but, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  vouldad- 
niit,  it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated.  In 
'be  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
r  ollected,  with  a  disciiitiination  which  can 
ntver  be  enough  atlmired,  acountless  multi- 
iiideofthe  most  noble  sentences  which  En- 


itly  contented   himself  with  instance* 
lorrowed  from  inferior  writers,   when  he 
iiund  some  passage,  which  at  once  senrd 
'ila  puryiose,  and  that  of  religion  and  moral  i- 
y;  andalso,ashe  declaredhimself,lesthe 
:tion  had,  in  the  preceding  pcriiKl,   ^liould  risk  contaminating  the  mind  of  the 
£uiiarlv  abused  to  the  pmposcs  of  iiudent,  by  referring  him  to  authors  of  more 
'    ''        ■      '         celebritybul  lesspurity.     Whenwcreflect 
how  fatally  the  unsuspected  title  of  2>/rtion- 
ury  lias  been  made  the  vehicle  for  polluting 
pnnciple,  we  shall  feel  the  value  of  this  ex- 
treme conscientiousness  of  lohn  son. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to  this 
excellent  author  all  that  is  safe,  and  all  that 
isjust,itis  less  from  Johnson  than  frtMii  Ad- 
thapa  that  we  derive  the  interesting  leucut 


,  and  impurity  I 
He  nut  only 


's  great  objic 
hadni 


/  evinced  ibis  by  his 
3  exempUried  it  in  his 
nipositions,  as  to  becomcin  a  ahori 
ore  gtiieraliy  useful,  by  becoming 
ipularthan  anv  English  writer  who 
speared.  'Fhis  well-earned  cele- 
:  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best  of 
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nf  Ufe  and  manneTH ;  that  we  learn  to  trace 
tbe  exact  delineations  of  character,  and  to 
catch  the  vivid  hues,  and  vaiitd  tints  of  na- 
ture. It  b  true,  that  every  ieiiieiice  nf  the 
more  recent  hinralibt  is  an  ajihoriMn,  ev,r)' 
paragraph  a  cliain  of  maxims  f  n*  guiding 
the  understanding  and  guaifliii)!;  the  heatt. 
Hut  when  Johnsiin  descrilies  cAaraciert,  he 
rather  exhihttsvicc  and  virlue  in  till- absti-act, 
the  real  existing  humiiii  being :  while  Ad- 
dison presents  you  with  actual  men  and 
women;  real  life  ligun-s,  compouiulcd  oi 
tbe  fit'jlts  and  the  exccllendcs,  the  wisdom 
wid  the  weaknesses,  tlie  fiiUics  and  the  vir- 
tues of  humanity. — By  the  .\\-aruB,  the  Ehu- 
lus,  the  Misellus,  the  Suphnin,  the  TnsiniiL, 
and  the  Viatur  of  Johnson,  we  are  instmrt- 
cd  in  the  sounder  truihs,  but  we  arc  nut 
Blnjclt  bvany  vivid  exemplification.  We 
merely  Arar  them,  anil  we  hear  thnn  with 
profit,  but  we  do  not  iraow  them.  Whereas 
wiih  the  mcLnbersofthc  Spectator's  club  we 
are  acquainlcd.  Johnson  s  personages  are 
elabivatcly  car\-ed  figures  that  fill  the  nich- 
es of  tbe  saloon ;  Addison's  arc  tlie  living 
company  which  animati:  it ;  Johnson's  havu 
moredn^ery;  Addison's  more  counten.inee, 
Johnson's  gentlemen  and  Uidies,  scholars  and 
ch;»niberniaids,philosophers Slid  coquets,  all 
ar^ue  syllt^stically,  BirciinM.'rsc  in  the  sime 
acaitemic  language  1  divide  all  their  senten- 
ces into  the  same  triple  meuitK'ni,  tum  c»  e- 
ryptirase  with  the  same  measured  solemnity, 
and  round  i:\ciy  period  wiiii  the  same  p-i- 
liahed  smnothncs!.  Addison'stalk  Itamiid- 
ly  orli.^hlly,  think  deeply,  or  pnitc  fiiii|j:.nt- 
iy,  in  exact  accordance  with  their  charac- 
ter, station,  and  habits  of  life. 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the 
description  of  sir  KogerdeCoverlv,  or  \%ill 


yet,  all  is  accurate  resemblance,  nMhingli 

wanton  aggravation.  Thev  have,  in  short, 
that  undescrib'.ible  grace  which  will  alw«i 
captiv'ale  the  rcadet  in  proportion  totheiK- 
liciicy  of  his  own  perceptions. 

Anxin^thc  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  writings  of  Addison,  the  atteiitiai 
first  drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  hiscritiOMni 
was  not  one  of  the  legist.  His  examinalta 
of  that  immortal  work, the  boast  of  ouri^ 
and,  and  of  human  nature,  had  theme^tf 
subduing  the  violence  of  party-prejudicei 
and  of  raising  its  great  author  to  an  eminence 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  cone^pai- 
drnt  to  that  which  he  actually  heUI,and  win 
hold,  on  the  scale  of  genius,  till  time  thill 
he  no  more.  • 

Ifthe  critical  writings  of  Addismdonnt 
possess  tlieaciiteness  of  l)ryden,or  theti- 
gntir  of  Johnson,  they  are  ramlliar  and  ele- 
giuit ,  and  srrv  c  to  pi  epare  the  mind  for  more 
el^rate  investigation.  If  it  be  objected, 
tliat  he  deals  tnb  much  m  gratuitous  piane 
and  v^ue  admii'ation,  it  may  be  ancweitd, 
that  tbe  effect  produced  by  poetry  on  the 
mind  cannot  always  be  phUosnphkaUy  ic- 
counicd  foi- ;  and  Addison  was  too  lair,  and, 
in  this  inslancc,  too  cordial  a  critic  to  with- 
h'lld  expn-iu^ons  of  delight,  merely  because 
he  could  not  analyse  the  causes  which  pro- 
diiccil  it. — At  any' rate,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  he  who  wn^te  those  cxijuiMte  iisayi  on 
rhf  J'/eaxiire*  ofilic  Iinagijiallon,  could  not 
'itsiipeificiidtiinmgh  penury.  It  is  allowed, 
that  the  c-  iticisms  uf  Johnson  are,  in  general, 
much  more  s\  sitmatic ;  they  prssess  more 
\U[;th,  as  well  as  nmre  disci imuiation ;  hot 


tiny  are  less  nil asiiig,  because  they  i 
i^quijly    Koo<i   natuivd.     Thev    are   more 
Uired  with  paity  si)nil,  and  breathe  1cm 


sbvingunagein  each,  to  which  ever  after 
he  naturally  rccui-s,  and  on  which  his  re- 
udlection^  if  we  may  so  speak,  rather  than 
hii  imagination,  fastens,  as  on  an  old  ii.ti- 
inate .'  i'he  lapse  ot  a  century,  indeed,  has 
induced  a  considerable  change  in  modes  of 
expression  and  fcrms  of  be-haviour.  Hut 
though  manners  arc  mutable,  human  nature 
i*  permancnL  And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  lui  a  charge  ai^iinst  the  truth  of 
Addison's  characters  that  the  manners  arc 
chained,  thiit  it  ran  be  produced  airmiist  the 
portraits  of  sir  I'etcr  l^lv  and  Vamlyck, 
that  the  fasliions  of  dress  ai-e  altered.  The 
human  character,  hke  the  human  figure,  is 
tlie  tame  in  all  ages  ;  it  is  only  the  exterior 
■odthewjstumc  which  vary,  tJi-.ice  of  at- 
titude, exquisite  pniiioition,  and  striking  re- 
tt-mblancc,  do  nut  diminisli  of  their  first 
charm,  bf  ciuse  i-uffs,  pei-ukes,  satin  dou- 
blet^ and  slaslied  sleeves  arc  pissi-d  away. 
Addison's  char.icters  maybe  likened  to  that 
expressive  sty  eutdiiiwir.g,  which  t^ves  tbe 
exact  cmtour  by  a  few  cureless  ttrokescj 
tbe  pMiciL  They  arcitrtideredamtising,  by 
being  in  some   >light  degree  carricaturca ; 


and  voluntary  admiration.  But  n 
has  been  more  successfiil  in  laying 
the  inleiTial  structure  of  the  poet^— 
i.i;h  he  now  and  then  handles  the  kiufe 
"  as  to  disfigure  what  he  means  to 
lis  learning  was  evidently  much 
well  as  better  digested,  tlun  that 


'  iou!>hly  as 


miih  A  lutrr',  lirAri,  tKbi-ld  Ihvm  wiifaa  fotCtrjtt 
Tirlin.vl.d  ihtm  kUh  >  pilnlcr-i  hnKl  t-ikll  lt( 
Mr  ■ccuricy  aS  l.i.  Irxil  HtBm.llHl  Ibc  (i^lldl* 
liiiig  ufliii  lunl  graurs  ikliglil  the  ftiic) ,  u  ihkIi 
■r  luViniiiT  lit  hii  milikr  imtn  cull  ibc  Bind.,' 
in  >|>jlf  uf  fiiilii  tBt   HcVvriKkv  and  ■  Tea  (■■ 
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of  Addison,  and  the  enenv  of  his  nnder- 
ttanding  was  almost  unrivaUed.  He  there- 
fore, discovers  a  rare  ability  in  appreciatinjj, 
vidi  the -soundest  and  most  sagiicious  scruti- 
ny, the  poetry  of  reason  and  good  sense  ;  in 
tfie  composition  of  which  he  also  excels. — 
But  to  tne  less  bounded  excursions  of  high 
imagination,  to  the  bolder  achievements  of 
pure  invention,  he  is  less  just,  because  less 
sensible.  He  appears  little  alive  to  that 
spedes  of  writing,  whose  felicities  consist  in 
case  and  grace,  to  the  floating  forms  of  ideal 
beauty,  to  the  sublimer  flights  of  the  lyric 
muse,  or  to  finer  touches  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence. He  would  consequently  be  cold  in 
his  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  in  his 
discussion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  less  sus- 
ceptible. 

He  had,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with 
those  faculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and 
the  liveliest  reUsh,  for  the  truest  as  well  as 
the  noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful. I  mean  that  which  belongs  to  moral 
excellence.  Where  this  was  obvious,  it  not 
only  conquered  his  aversion,  but  attracted 
his  warm  afieclion.  It  was  this  which  made 
him  the  ardent  eulogist  of  Watts,  in  spite  of 
his  non-conformity,  and  even  the  advocate 
of  Blackmore,  whom  it  must  have  been  na- 
tural for  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet,  and  to 
hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tastes 
which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  bcauti- 
fiU  eulogium  of  Adilison,  to  which  in  the 
present  comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to 
both,  not  to  refer  the  reader. 

His  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  exhibits  a  de- 
l^htfiil  s^jeamen  of  an  intellectual  traveller, 
who  extracts  beauty  from  barrenness,  and 
boildi  up  a  solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the 
most  slender  materials.  He  leaves  to  the 
writer  of  natural  history,  whose  pn)per  pro- 
rincc  it  is,  to  run  over  the  world  in  quest  of 
mosses  and  g^rasses,  of  minerals  and  fossils. 
Nor  does  he  swell  his  book  with  catalogues 
of  pictures  which  have  neither  novelty  nor 
relevancy ;  nor  does  he  copy,  fiTjm  prece- 
ding authors,  the  ancient  history  of  a  coun- 
try of  which  we  only  want  to  know  the  ex- 
imi^  state  ;  nor  does  he  convert  the  grand 
iceneft  which  display  the  wonder  of  the 
Creator's  power  into  aoubts  of  his  existence, 
or  disbelief  of  his  government :  but  fulfilling 
the  office  of  an  inquisitive  and  moral  travel- 
ler, he  presents  a  lively  and  interesting  view 
of  men  and  things  ;  of  the  country  which  he 
▼isitcd,  and  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
onvcrecd.  And  though  his  inveterate 
Scottish  prejudices  now  and  then  break  out, 
fcn  «)lcen  seems  rather  to  have  been  exer- 
ciaecl  ag-unst  trees  than  men.  Towards  the 
latter,  his  seeming  illiberality  has  in  reality 
wore  of  merriment  than  malice.  In  his 
heaut  he  respected  that  brave  and  learned 
jwtion.— When  he  is  unfi^r,  his  unfairness 
ii  often  mitigs^ed  by  some  stroke  of  humour, 
perhaps  of  good  humour,  which  e£Eu:es  the 


impresmon  of  his  severity.  Whatever  faults 
may  be  found  in  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^ 
it  is  no  small  thing,  at  this  period,  to  possess 
a  book  of  tfavels  entirely  pure  from  the 
lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impurity,  of  levi- 
ty or  impietv. 

His  Kasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  royal  pupil ;  and  though  it  paints  hu- 
man life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  awells  de- 
spondingl)r  on  the  unattainableness  of  hu- 
man happiness,  these  defects  will  afford  ex- 
cellent occasions  for  the  sagacious  preceptor 
to  unfv)ld,  through  what  pursuits  life  may  be 
made  happy  by  being  made  use^l ;  by  what 
supcrinduce<l  strer)gth  the  burthens  of  this 
moital  state  may  be  cheerfully  borne,  and  by 
what  a  glorious  perspective  its  termination 
may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addi- 
son as  an  essayist  am  rarely  be  extended  to 
many  of  liis  coadjutors.  Talent  more  op 
less  we  every  where  meet  with,  and  very  in- 
genious sketches  of  character ;  but  moral 
delicacy  is  so  often,  and  sometimes  so 
shamefully  violated,  that  (whatever  may 
have  been  the  practice,)  the  Spectator 
ought  to  be  accounted  an  unfit  book  for  the 
indiscriminate  perusal  of  youth.  * 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  pa- 
pers, entitled  The  Freeholdery  may  be  pas- 
sed over  bv  common  readei*s,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  not  to  dii*ect  to  them  the  at- 
tention of  a  royal  pupil.  The  object  at 
which  they  aim,  the  strengthening  of  the 
Hanoverian  Ciiuse  a^inst  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  tlie  house  of  Stuart  and  the  French 
court,  makes  them  interesting ;  and  they 
exhibit  an  exquisite  specimen  of  political 
zeal  without  polidcal  acrimony.  They 
abound  in  strokes  of  wit ;  and  the  Tory 
Fox-hunter  is  perhaps  next  to  the  Rural 
Knight  in  the  Spectator,  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining descriptions  of  character  in  our 
language.  Of  tnese,  as  well  as  of  his  other 
essiiys,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  them  the  fol- 
lies,'the  affectations,  and  the  absurdities  of 
life  are  pourtra^'ed  with  the  lightest  touches, 
of  the  most  deliciite  pencil ;  that  never  was 
ridicule  more  nicely  pointed,  nor  satire  more 
playftilly  inoffensive. 

In  the  Guardian  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  is  seriously  exceptionable  ;  and  this 
work  is  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are 
not  to  be  placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addi- 
son. It  will  be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to 
the  papers  ascribed  to  bishop  Berkeley. 
These  esi^ys  bear  the  marks  of  a  mind  at 
once  vll^rous  and  correct,  deep  in  reflec- 
tion, and  opulent  in  imagery.  They  are 
chiefly  directed  against  the  fi'-ee-thinkers,  a 
a  name  by  wliich  the  infidels  of  that  age 
chose  to  call  themselves.  And  never,  per- 
haps, has  that  wretched  character  been 
more  adminibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
simile  of  the  flv  on  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and 

*  Happily  all  Addison's  papers  hare  b«eo  lelected  by 
Ticlurll,  in  hit  edition  oT  Addison**!  works. 
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Johnson  \s,  that  the  periodical  writings  of 
the  former  are  those  in  which  the  powers  of 
his  mind  appear  to  most  advantage.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as 
the  Rambler  must  be  accounted  in  the  point 
of  celebrity,  it  probably  owes  much  more  to 
its  author  than  it  has  conferred  on  him.  A 
forbidding  stateliness,  a  rigid  and  yet  infla- 
ted style,  an  almost  total  absence  of  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  would  too  probably  bring 
neglect  on  the  great  and  various  excellen- 
cies of  these  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
anji^lc  work  of  their  author.  But  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustilile 
fond  of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  will  secure  peqjctuated  attention  to 
every  wdrk  which  Dears  the  name  of  John- 
son. On  the  ground  of  distinct  attrac- 
tiveness, the  Idler  is  the  most  engaging  of 
Johnson's  periodical  works :  the  manner 
being  less  severe,  and  the  matter  more 
amusing. 

The  jidvmturer,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
Its  interesting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives, 
is,  of  all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictlv 
suitable  to  youtli.  It  also  contains  mucli 
general  knowledge,  elegant  criticism,  and 
various  kinds  of  pleasing  information.  In 
almost  all  these  works,  Uie  ELastem  'I'ales, 
Allegories,  and  Visions,  are  interesting  in 
the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sentiment ; 
pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime  in  the 
moral  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
personals  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of 
mstniction,  being  either  princes  or  states- 
men. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Ad- 
dison in  this  infinitely  important  instance 
must  not  be  omitted.  Johnson  never  loses 
sight  of  religion  ;  but  en  very  few  occasions 
does  he  particularly  dwell  upon  it  In  one 
or  two  passages*  only  has  he  g;iven  vent  to 
his  religious  feelings ;  and  his  sentiments 
are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  sublimely  excel- 
lent, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the 
scantiness  with  which  he  has  afforded  them. 
But  .\ddison  seems  to  delight  in  the  subject, 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feelings 
seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  theolo- 
gical accuracy.  To  the  latter,  exception 
might  justly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances ;t  to  the  former,  never.  If  it  were 
to  be  asked,  where  are  the  elevating,  enno- 
bling, felicitating  effects  of  religion  on  the 
human  mind  as  safely  stated,  and  as  hap- 
pily expressed,  as  in  any  English  author  ? 
perhaps  a  juster  answer  could  seantely  be 
given  than— ^  the  devotional  fiafiers  of  Ad- 
aison. 


CHAP.  XXX, 

Books  of  Amusement. 


*  Kamber  VII.  in  the  Rambler ;  paper  on  afflietion 
in  iKc  Idler ;  and  the  noble  pascage  in  the  account  of 


t  See  particularly  that  rery  esceptionable  paper  in 
the  Spectator,  No.  4J9.— Alto  another  on  Snpentition 
•ad  Entkuaiaun. 


A  s  the  royal  person  will  hereafter  require 
books  of  amusement,  as  well  as  instruoion, 
it  will  be  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  se- 
lect such  as  maj  be  perused  with  as  much 
profit,  and  as  little  injur}',  as  is  to  be  cx- 

Pected  from  works  of  mere  cntertainmenL 
erhaps  there  are  few  books  which  posseai 
the  power  of  delighting  the  fancy,  without 
conveying  anv  dangefous  lesson  to  the  heai^ 
equalfy  with  l)on  Quixote. 

It  docs  not  belong  to  our  subject  to  ani- 
madvert on  its  leading  excellence  ;  that  in- 
comparable dclicacv  of  satire,  those  unri- 
valled powers  of  ridicule,  wliich  had  vaSSt- 
cient  force  to  reclaim  the  -corrupted  taste^ 
and  sober  the  distempered  imagination  g^a 
whole  people.  This,  which  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  justly  considered  as  its  pre- 
dominant merit,  is  now  become  less  interes- 
ting ;  because  Uie  evil  which  it  assailed  no 
longer  existing,  the  medicine  which  cured 
the  mad  is  gn)wn  less  v.'dual)le  to  the  sane ; 
yet  Don  Quixote  will  be  entitled  to  admuu- 
tion  on  imperishable  grounds. 

Though  Cenantes  wrote  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  ag^,  and  for  a  pco- 
I)le  of  a  national  turn  of  thinking  disidmilar 
CO  ours  ;  yet  that  ri^ht  gx)od  sense,  which  b 
of  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  and  which 
pervades  this  work  more  almost  than  e>'en 
Its  exquisite  wit  and  humour ;  those  master- 
ly poitr.iits  of  character ;  those  sound  max- 
ims of  conduct ;  those  lively  touches  of  na- 
ture; those  admirably  serious  lessons* 
though  ^ven  on  ridiculous  occasions  ;  those 
penetrating  strokes  of  feeling ;  those  so- 
lemnly sententious  phrases,  tinctured  with 
the  characteiistic  absurdity  of  the  speaker* 
without  any  injuiy  to  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment ;  that  mixture  of  the  wise  and  the  lu- 
dicn:>us,  of  action  always  pitiably  extrava- 
gant, and  of  judgment  often  exemplary 
sober.  In  all  tnesc  excellences  Don  Quix- 
ote is  without  a  parallel. 

How  admirable  (to  produce  only  one  in- 
stance out  of  a  thousand)  is  that  touch  of 
human  nature,  where  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha  having  bestowed  the  most  exces- 
sive and  high-flown  compliments  on  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  encountered  when  the  de- 
lirium of  chivalry  raged  most  strongly  in  his 
imagination  ! — The  gentleman,  who  is  re- 

f)resentcd  as  a  person  of  admirable  sense,  is 
ed,  by  the  effect  which  these  compliments 
produced  on  his  own  mind,  to  acknowledge 
the  weakness  of  the  heart  of  man,  fe  tnc 
fix)lish  pleasure  it  derives  from  flattery. 
*So  bewitching  is  praise,*  says  he,  'that 
even  I  have  the  weakness  to  be  pleased 
with  it,  thaigh  at  the  same  time,  I  know 
the  flatterer  to  be  a  madman.' 
Wit,  it  has  been  said,  is  gay,  but  humour 

I  is  ^ve.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  most  senous  and  solemn  na- 
tion in  the  woiid  has  produced  the  wofk  oC 
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he  most  genuine  humoar.  Nor  is  it  easy 
n  express  how  admirably  the  pomp  and 
statcliness  of  the  Spanish  language  are  suit- 
ed to  the  genius  oi  this  work.  It  is  not  un- 
&vourablc  to  the  true  heroic,  but  much  more 
especially  it  is  adaiited  to  tlie  mock  digmty 
of  the  sorrowful  knight  It  is  accommo- 
dited  to  the  elevation  of  the  fantastic  hero's 
tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and  still 
more  to  his  stilts,  when  he  is  rav  ing. 

The  two  vciy  ingenious  French  and  Eng- 
lish novelists,  who  followed  Cen^antes, 
tlraugh  with  unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent, 
are  still  feather  below  their  great  master 
both  in  mental  and  moral  delicacy.  Though 
the  scenes,  descriptions,  and  expressions  of 
Le  Sage,  are  fiar.less  culpable,  in  point  of  de- 
cency, than  those  of  his  English  competitor ; 
yet  both  concur  in  the  same  inexpiable  fault, 
each  labouring  to  excite  an  interest  for  a 
N-icitus  character,  each  making  the  hero  of 
his  tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 

If  novels  are  read  at  all  in  early  youth,  a 
practice  which  we  should  think,  'more  ho- 
noured in  the  breach  than  the  djservance,' 
■we  should  be  tempted  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  works  of  pure  and  genuine 
fancy,  which  exercise  ana  fill  the  imagina- 
tion, in  preference  to  those  which,  by  exhi- 
bitii^nas»on  and  intrigue  in  bewitching  co- 
lours, lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  feelings. 
We  should  even  venture  to  pi-onounce  those 
stories  to  be  most  safe,  which,  by  least  assimi- 
lating with  our  own  habits  and  manners,  are 
less  likely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  b^- 
those  amatory  pictures,  descri])tions,  and  si- 
tuations, which  too  much  abound,  e^'cn  in 
some  of  the  chastest  compositions  of  this  na- 
ture, ITie  young  female  ispleasantly  inter- 
ested for  the  fate  of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zo- 
bdde,  or  the  heroine  of  Alamoran  and 
Hamet ;  but  she  does  not  put  herself  in  their 
pkce  ;  she  is  not  absorbed  in  their  pains  or 
their  pleasures ;  she  does  not  identify  her 
fediDgs  with  theirs^  as  she  too  probably  does 
in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
ce»  of  Cleves. — Books  of  the  former  de- 
scription innocently  invigorate  the  fancy, 
those  of  the  latter  convey  a  contagious  sicK- 
finess  to  the  mind.  The  one  raises  harmless 
wonder  or  inoflfensive  merriment :  the  other 
awaken  ideas,  at  best  unprofitable.  From 
the  ^hts  of  the  one,  we  are  willing  to  de- 
icend  to  the  rationality  of  common  life ; 
fipom  the  seduction  of  the  other,  we  are  dis- 
{iBted  at  returning  to  its  insi]}idity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction 
in  those  great  original  works  of  invention, 
whether  poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit 
a&ithful  living  picture  of  the  manners  of 
age  and  country  m  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
kis  this  which,  hidependently  of  its  other 
neritSy  diffiiscs  that  inexpressible  charm 
werthe  Odyssey  :  a  species  of  enchantment 
wMch  is  not  aflTorded  oy  any  other  poeni  in 
the  worid.  This,  in  a  less  degree,  is  also 
coeof  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quixote. 
And  this  afUr  having  soared  so  high,  if  we 


may  descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recom- 
mendation of  the  Arabian  I'ales.  These 
Tales  also,  though  faulty  in  some  respects, 
possess  another  merit  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  transferred  to  some  of  the  novels 
of  a  country  nearer  home.  We  learn  ivoai 
these  Arabian  stories,  and  indeed  fh)m  most 
of  the  works  of  imagination  of  the  Maho- 
nnetan  authors,  what  was  the  specific  reli- 
gion of  the  people  about  whom  they  write  : 
how  much  they  made  religion  enter  into  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  ;  and  how  obser- 
vant persons  professing  religion  were  of  its 
peculiarities  and  its  worship. 

It  is  but  justice  to  obsen'^e,  how  far  more 
deeply  mischievous  the  FixTich  novel  wri- 
ters are,  than  those  of  our  own  country  ;  they 
not  only  seduce  the  heart  thi-ough  the  senses, 
and  corrupt  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  but  futaJly  stiike  at  the  very 
root  and  being  of  all  virtue,  by  annihilating 
all  belief  in  that  religion,  which  is  its  only 
vital  source  and  seminal  principle. 

S/iaks/teare, 

But  lcsson»of  anobler  kind  may  be  ex-. 
tracted  from  some  works  which  promise  no- 
thing better  than  mere  entertainment;  and 
which  will  not,  to  onlinary  readers,  appear 
susceptible  of  any  higher  puri)ose.  In  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  preceptor,  many  of 
Shakspcare's  tragedies,  especially  of  his  his- 
torical pieces,  and  still  more  such  as  are  ren- 
dered peculiarly  interesting  by  local  circum- 
stances, by  British  manners,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  royal  characters  who  once  fill- 
ed the  English  throne,  will  ftimish  themes 
on  which  to  ground  much  appropriate  and 
instructive  conversation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which 
he  has  drawn  with  such  a  nappy  intuition 
into  the  human  mind,  in  which  some  of  the 
worst  actions  are  committed  by  persons  not 
destitute  of  good  dispositions  and  amiable 
qualities,  but  overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of 
unresisted  passion,  sinking  under  strong 
temptation,  or  yielding  to  powerful  flattery, 
are  tar  more  instructive  in  the  perusal  than 
the  •  faultless  monsters,*  or  the  heroes  of  un- 
mixed perfection  of  less  skilful  dramatists. 
— The  agitations,  for  instance  of  the  timo- 
rous TTiane,  a  man  not  destitute  of  gene- 
rous sentiments  ;  but  of  a  high  and  aspiring 
mind,  stimulated  by  vain  credulity,  tempt- 
ing opportunity,  and  an  agibitious  wife — 
Goaded  by  the  woman  he  loved  to  the  crime 
he  hated, — ^^rasping  at  the  crown,  but  ab- 
horring the  sin  whicn  was  to  procure  it  ;— 
the  agonies  of  guilt  combating  with  the  sense 
of  honour — agonies  not  mercly  excited  by 
the  vulgar  dread  of  detection  and  of  punish- 
ment '\\'hich  would  have  engrossed  an  ordi- 
nary mind,  but  sharpened  by  unappeasable 
remorse  :  which  remorse,  however,  proves 
no  hindrance  to  the  commission  ot  fresh 
crimes, — crimes  which  succeed  each  other 
as  numerously,  and  as  rapidly,  as  the  vision- 
ary progeny  of  Rmqua— At  first. 
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WiMttbe  woald  higUy,  be  wonkl  hoUlj : 

But  a  familiarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy  ;  and  in  liis  subse(|uent  and  multi- 
plied murders,  necessity  became  apolog)-. 
The  whole  presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the 
terrible  consequences  of  listening  to  the  fii*st 
slight  suggestion  of  sin,  and  strikingly  ex- 
enipliiies  th«ii  from  harbouring  cnininal 
thoughts,  to  the  fonning  black  designs,  and 
perpetrating  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  the 
mind  is  led  by  a  natural  progress,  and  an  un- 
redsted  rapidity. 

llie  conflicdng  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear !  tender  and  affectionate  iii  the  ex- 
treme, but  whoie  irregular  affections  were 
neither  controuled  by  nature,  reason,  or  jus- 
tice ;  a  character  weak  luid  vehement,  fond 
and  cruel ;  whose  kindness  was  determined 
by  no  principle,  whose  mind  governed  bv 
no  fixed  sense  of  right,  but  vibrating  witli 
the  accident  of  the  moment,  and  the  capi  ice 
c^  the  predom'mant  humour ;  ^crificing  the 
virtuous  child,  whose  anccrity  should  nave 
secured  his  affecdon,  to  the  preposterous 
flattery  of  her  unnatural  sisters— llicse 
highly  wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite 
in  the  reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the 
pangs  of  self-reproach,  of  destitute  age,  and 
suffering  royalty,  but  inculaite  a  salutary 
abhorrciice  of  adulation  and  falsehood;  a 
useful  caution  against  partial  and  unjust  judg- 
ment ;  a  sound  admonition  against  paternal 
injustice  and  filial  ingratitude. 

'Ilie  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-a*.*arching  mo- 
ments, when  the  pos.session  of  a  crown  be- 
came nothing,  and  the  unjust  ambition  by 
which  he  hacl  obtained  it  evei^  tiling — \'et, 
exhibiting  a  prince  still  so  far  retaining  to 
the  last  the  cautious  policy  of  his  character, 
as  to  mix  his  concern  for  the  state,  and  his 
affection  for  his  son,  with  the  natural  dissi- 
mulation of  his  own  temper  ;  and  blending 
the  finest  sentiment  on  the  uncertainty  ot 
human  applause  and  earthly  pixjsperity, 
with  a  watchful  attention  to  confine  the 
knewledge  of  the  unfair  means  by  which  he 
had  obtained  the  crown  to  the  heir  who  y\  as 
to  possess  it ; — the  wily  politician  pi-etlomi- 
nating  to  the  last  moment,  and  manifesting 
rather  regret  than  rej)entance  :— -disclc  sing 
that  the  assumed  siuictity  with  which  he  huil 
been  preparing  for  a  cnisiule,  was  oiily  a 
prqect  to  chect  those  inquiries  into  his  tkle 
to  the  crown  to  which  peace  and  rest  might 
lead  ;  and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a  fore- 
seeing subtlety  which  lit*le  became  a  dying 
monarch,  to  keep  up  quarrels  with  foreign 
powers,  in  order  to  wear  out  the  memoiy 
of  domestic  usurpation  ; — all  this  presentN  a 
striking  exhibition  of  a  superior  mind,  so 
long  habituated  to  the  devious  jjaths  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  crooked  policy ,  as  to  be 
unable  to  desert  them,  even  in  the  pangs  K.i 
diuolution. 

The  pathetic  soliloquies  of  the  repentant 
Wolsey,  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth 
aud  power,  to  a  salutary  degradation !  A 


disgrace  which  restored  him  to  reason,  and 

raised  him  to  religion  ;  which  destnned  his 

fortune  but  rescued  his  soul :— his  couniieli 

to  the  rising  stiitesinan  Cromwell,  on  the 

perils  of  ambition,  aiid  the  precaiiousnessof 

ixjyal  htvour ;  the  vanity  ot  all  attachment 

!  which  has  not  i-eli^icn  for  its  basis ;  the 

I  weitkness  of  all  fidelity  which  has  not  the 

!  fear  of  G(d  for  its  principle  ;  and  the  peri- 

'  lous  end  of  that  favour  (ifthe  courtier,  wiiich 

is  einoyed  at  the  dear  price  of  his  •  integrity 

to  litaven  I' — 

'llie  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  fe- 
male mind,  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that 
memonible  scene  in  which  the  bloody  Rich- 
ard conquers  the  aversion  of  the  princett 
Anne  to  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  of 
all  his  royal  race  !  l*he  deplorable  error  cf 
the  feeble-minded  princess,  in  so  far  forget- 
ting hiscrimes  in  hisa>mpliments,  as  tf)  as- 
sent to  the  monsti-ous  union  with  the  niur- 
dcrer !  Can  there  be  a  more  striking  ex- 
emplificiition  of  a  position  we  have  ventured 
so  tif  quently  to  establish,  of  the  dangers  to 
which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseriesto 
which  flatten-  leads  ? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Rkh- 
ard  II.  on  the  cares  and  duties,  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  and  disappointment  attending 
gix*at  situations,  the  vanity  of  human  gran- 
deur whileenjt)yed,  and  the  unccrtahi  tenure 
by  which  it  is  held  ! — ^These  fine  soliloquies 
preach  poweifuUy  to  the  hearts  of  all  in 
high  staiions,  but  most  powerfiiUy  to  thow 
in  the  highest. 

'I'he  terribly  instructive  death-bed  cf  car- 
dinal Beauf;jt,  whose  silence,  like  ihe  veil 
in  the  celeliratcd  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  by  limanthcs,  thix)wn  over  the 
father's  face,  penetrates  the  soul  more  by 
what  it  crjiiceals,  than  could  have  been 
eflected  by  any  thing  xImX  its  removal  might 
have  discovered. 

These,  and  a  thou<^nd  other  instance^ 
too  various  to  be  enumerated,  to  obvious  to 
require  specifying,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand 
in  need  of  comnunt,  may,  when  pn>pcriy 
selected,  and  judiciously  anintacU  zrted  on, 
I  not  only  delight  the  imatination,  and  gradi^ 
!  the  feelings, but  can  y  nistnictiontotheheart. 
I  The  i-oyal  ])upil  may  discern  in  Sliaks- 
i  peare  an  origiiiality  which  has  no  psuralleL 
He  exhibits  hunu/ur  the  nu.st  genuine,  and, 
what  !s  far  moi-e  extraordinary,  prupriety 
of  sentiment,  and  delicacies  of  conduct, 
where,  from  his  low  oppoitunities,  failure 
had  been  pardonable.  A  fidelity  to  charac- 
ter so  minute,  that  it  seems  rather  the  accu- 
racy (*f  individual  history,  marking  the  in- 
cidental deviations  and  delienating  the  ca- 
sual humours  of  actual  lile,  than  the  inven- 
tion of  the  pf:eL  Sliaks-peai-e  has  seized 
e\  eiy  tuni  and  flexure  of  the  evcr-var>ing 
mind  cf  man  in  all  its  fluctuating  fivms  ; 
touched  it  in  all  its  changefijl  shades  ;  and 
marked  it  in  all  its  nicer  gradations,  as  well 
as  its  more  abni])t  varieties.  He  exhibits 
the  whole  intciiud  stincttu^e  of  nuui ;  uu- 
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tiif  the  correctness  of  anatomy  with  the  ex- 
actness of  delineaticm,  the  graces  of  pro))or- 
C:cn,  and  often  the  liighest  beauty  uf  co- 
luuring. 

But  ifcith  these  excellences  tl\e  woi-ks  of 
this  mc&t  unequal  of  all  jxicts  contain  so 
ZTiUch  that  is  vulgar,  so  much  that  is  a))!»ui'd, 
and  bO  much  that  is  impure ;  so  nuirh  inde- 
cent levity,  false  wit,  and  gross  d-vscripiion, 
that  he  iibuuld  only  be  read  in  parcels,  and 
"uith  the  nicest  selection.  His  nioi-o  cxci-p- 
ti<  nable  pieces  shoul<l  not  be  I'ead  at  uU ;  and 
even  of  the  b^  much  may  be  omittccL  Hut 
the  qualified  perusal  here  suggL'stcd,  may  on 
account  of  his  wondeiiul  acquaintance  ^ith 
the  human  heart,  be  attended  with  peculiar 
advaritagcs  to  readers  of  the  class  ni  ques- 
tion, one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be 
that  of  mankind,  and  who,  from  the  circum- ! 
stance  of  station  and  sex,  have  few  direct 
and  safe  means  of  acquiring  a  knowled.i;e  of 
the  world,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  va- 
rious characters  which  compose  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tnigcdians 
we  have  already  advci'tcd,  as  iinitini::  with 
the  loftiest  powers  of  genius  a  general  pre- 1 
\  alence  of  virtuous,  and  often  even  of  jjious 
v.'ntiments.    The  scenes  with  which  tliey 
abound,  of  meritorious,  of  suffering,  of  im- 
prudent, of  criminal,  of  rash,  and  of  penitent 
princes ;  of  royalty  under  ever)'  vicissitude 
^  passion,  of  character,  and  circumstance, 
will  furnish  an  interesting  and  not  unprofita- 
ble entert<unment.  And  Mr.  Potter  has  put 
the  English  reader  in  pessession  of  these  an- 
cient bards,  of  Eschylus  especially,  in  a 
manner  highly  honourable  to  his  own  taste 
and  learning. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  admi- 
nbly  written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in 
ilmost  all  respects,  llicy  possess,  though 
convej-ed  in  tne  poor  vehicle  of  French  vcr- 
ofication,*  all  the  dramatic  requisites  iuid  to 
thdr  author  we  can  safely  ascnbe  one  merit, 
s^erior  even  to  that  of  the  critical  exact- 
ness with  which  he  has  regulated  the  unities 
of  his  plays  by  Aristotle's  clock ;  we  mean 
lUB  constant  care  not  to  offend  against  mo- 
desty, or  reQeion.  His  Atlialie  exliibits  at 
once,  achiet  d'oeuvreof  the  dramatic  art,  a 
proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the 
iSSblt  histories  are  susceptible ;  a  salutary 
warning  to  princes  on  the  miseries  attendant 
uDon  treachery,  impiety,  and  ambition ;  and 
a  livdy  instance  of  not  only  the  private  value 
bot  the  great  political  imporUuice  of  emi- 
nently able  and  pious  ministers  of  religion. 

*  II  h  a  earioat  cireaoMUiiiee  in  the  hiifory  of  French 
'■■■tit  poeciy,  that  the  nrniure  uied  bj  thrir  bt»t 
picu  in  ibejr  tublimnt  iraipediri  ii  the  anapieitic, 
*hieh,  io  oar  Unfuige,  it  not  only  the  lighteitand  idok 
iJigwiBed  of  all  the  poetic  mcaiurei,  but  U  iiiH  morr 
'•iniai  bj  being:  chiefly  applied  to  burleique  ■iihjrcis. 
ItisiMuiof  to  an  £ngKih  ear,  to  bear  (he  Brutui  of 
RMiaCi  ibc  Cid  of  Comeille,  and  the  Orotmane  mid 
Owwei  of  Voltaire,  declaim,  phikMopbisc,  sigh,  and  rave 
ti  the  pntiwt  mcMore  of 

A  ceMer  ibcrc  wai,  and  he  liv'd  in  a  iiall. 

Vol,  II.  13 


If  the  Italian  language  slioidd  form  a  part 
of  the  royal  educaion,  we  might  name  mc- 
taslatio  as  quite  iiuiilriisivc  in  a  moral  view, 
tlu)nj;h  ntTLSb.irily  niixinu;  something  of  the 
llinisy  tfxtin-c  of  tht-  oi)i'ra  v,  iih  the  scxerer 
ijiraccs  of  MelponKMic. —  His  niuse  possesses 
an  equable  and  steady  ])inion  :  if  she  seldom 
so;irs  into'^^ubiiniity,'  slio  never  sinks  to 
meanness  ;  she  is  rather  elegant  and  pleas- 
ing, than  viv;( irons  or  lofty.  His  siicred  dra- 
mas ai'L"  pHitinilarly  excellent,  and  arc 
bcarcely  less  interesting  to  the  reader  of 
taste  than  <ti'  piety.  Thi-y  also  exempt  fitjm 
a  ccrtiiin  uioiiotohy,  which  makes  Ins  other 
pieces  too  nuich  to  i*csen\ble  each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  i-egitrt  that,  persuaded 
as  we  arc  that  Kngland  is  the  rich  native  soil 
of  dramatic  genius,  we  arc  driven  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  recommending  exotics 
in  pn't'erence  to  the  indigenous  pitxluctinns 
I'f  our  owij  fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that 
tliough  we  pos*Jess  in  our  language  admira- 
ble siivjle  pieces,  yet  our  tragic  poets  have 
aflonled  seaice  aiiy  instances,  except  Milton 
in  hw  cNqui^ite  C'omus  and  Samson  Ago- 
niste^,  and  Ma^on  in  his  chaste  and  classic 
dramas,  in  which  wc  can  conscientiously  re- 
crniinend  their  tntirr,  urnveeded  volumes* 
as  nevci*  /-leviating  from  that  correctness  and 
purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  tiiigic  muse.  • 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  only  that  virtu- 
ous scenes,  and  even  pi<3us  sentiments,  are 
scattered  lhroui;liout  m(^t  of  our  pmular 
tragedies,  but  that'the  general  moral  also  is 
fre(iuentlv  striking  and  impressive.  Its  mdt 
however,' is  often  defeated  by  the  mearavn\' 
plo)  ed  to  accomjjlish  it  In  how  many,  for 
instance,  of  the  favourite  tragedies  of  Kowe 
and  Otway,  which  are  most  fiequently  act- 
ed, di^  wc  find  passatf;es,  and  even  whole 
scenes  of  a  directly  contniry  tendency ;  pas- 
sages calculated  to  awaken  those  very  pas- 
sions which  it  was  the  nrofessed  object  of 
the  author  to  counteract  f 

Tint  railing  a  cunibustiou  of  desire, 

With  lome  cold  inoral  they  would  qtiendi  the  Are- 

When  wc  contrast  the  purity,  and  I  had  al- 
most said,  the  piety  of  the  worksof  the  tra^ 
poets  of  pagan  Greece,  and  even  the  more 
select  ones  (>f  po])ish  France,  with  some  of 
the  pieces  of  the  most  shining  bards  of  pro- 
tcstant  Britain,  do  they  not  all  appear  to 
have  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  authors  enjoyed  .' 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  .speaking  of 
poetic  compasition,  we  have  dwelt  so  lonff, 
and  almost  so  exclusively  on  the  drama.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  far  more  pleasant 
to  range  at  large  through  the  whole  flowery 
fields  of  the  muses,  where  wc  could  have 
gathered  much  that  is  sweet,  and  much  that 
IS  salut'iry.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  ex- 
cursions which  are  merely  j)leasural>le.  Wc 
have  on  all  occasions  made  it  a  point  not  to 
i-eccmmend  lKX)ks  because  they  arc  plea- 

• 'Ihompion*!  trairrdiet  furnish  thr  beit^exrrpjiau  to 
Ihii  reniurk  oCan)  with  which  ilic  author  it  acqi.j'.mrd. 
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that  she  prefers  tbe  ^pleiidklfceneicf  myal 
c^Mirts  to  ihc  letirtd  ciurt's  ol*  pritcite  lili:  . 
that  she  delii^tit-i  Vi  exemplify  viitoc,  Cii  dc- 
wiiriiite  1  ICC,  111'  dignify  c.iliuiiUy,  liv  clioos- 
iii^  her  pc  !iona;;i.ii  u'lumg  kinf;:<un(f  princes, 
we  tlKTefoi-i;lliiu,itit  it  ii:ik;liiii'il  \>c  alto- 
gether imuseliil,  ill  toiicliin.;  (II  this  t"i lit,  tc. 
%htiii);uisli  bet  H'ccii  such  nutliorsi^SHic  side, 
and  such  as  aie  (iangi'ious  ;  by  nicntiiiiiiJig 
thohcof  ilie  me  class  wirh  dercrviil  ctiiJi- 
nieitdattrn,  uiid  by  gctitmily  puuiii);  ovtr 
the  names  of  tlicotUi:!  sin  aileiice. 


CHAP.  XXXL 
Booti  ofimtruciion,  iS'c.  Lord  Baron,  fsfc. 

In  tlie  'prrphelof  unbtni  science,"  ivIk 
brought  iiit"  use  a  Iiric  nlniost  e.itiiely  new, 
and  who  rejecteil  the  study  i J  wfrds  for  th.ii 
of  Ihingi,  the  royiil  pu|)il  may  ace  tii<  wa>- 
lardy  used  befuie  his  time,  m  arguing  by  in 
duction ;  a  logic  grounded  upon  oliseivii 
tion,  fact,  and  expti  imeiit,  I'oesdinate  thi 
true  value  if  loi-fl  !l;icon,  we  shi:ulil  iccn'. 
kct  what  was  (he  sia'e  of  Icaniiiig  when  hi 
appeared ;  we  shnuld  rerocmbei'  with  wlijit 
k  niigljlv  hand  he  overthrew  the  despotism 
of  ttiat  absurd  s)  stem  which  had  kept  ini< 
knowledge  in  shackles,  :irrt-stul  thcpi  ngrt:. 
ofsuiulphilnsiiphy,  and  blighted  the  growth 
of  the  human  intdlect 

His  first  aim  was  to  clear  the  ground,  bj* 
rooting  out  tlii;  preconceived  ern;r^  luid  olA 
■tinate  pi-rjudicL-a,  which  Icing  picsci'i]<tioii 
bad  established ;  and  then  to  substitute  uliat 
was  useful,  ill  place  of  th^t  idle  and  fruit]es:> 

Kculatioii  wliicli  hul  so  long  |>i«vailed. — 
was  almost  the  first  rational  int-estigiitor 
of  the  laws  if  iwiurt-,  who  made  gtuuhie 
truth  and  mund  kuowledije,  an<l  not  a  b:ir- 
ren curin^ty  and  an  unpicnitribk  ingenuitv 
the  otgert  (rt  his  tnirsuit.  His  instances  an. 
all  suit  to  l>e  colltcteil  with  as  much  iudg- 
meiit,  as  thty  arc  recorded  with  simiiGciiv. 
Heteachcs  the  im|ioita>it  ait  of  viewing':i 
qtiest'in  on  hU  sidt-s,  and  of  eliciting  truth 
from  the  result ;  anil  he  alwiiys  mnkes  reu- 
•aning  :uid  experiment  go  lian^m  hand,  mu- 
tually illustrating  each  other. 

Unoprinidpal  use  of  being  somewhat  ac- 
ouamted  with  this  ereal  autlior  is,  to  learn 
Uiat  admirable  method  and  oider  which ht 
uniftiTmly  obsen'c*.  Soexcellent  isthedii- 
pi-iktiunnemakes,  th^tthereaderisnot  lost. 
ercn  in  ihit  migiity  mass  of  matler  in  whith 
lie  amuieei  the  arts  of  hist'ii-y,  poetiy,  and 
phil'isopfiy,  under  their  three  gi^at  cone^- 
pmidjiie  faculties,  of  menioiy,  im;iginaticn, 
and  unaei  standing.  This  persiiicutus  clear- 
nesa  ol  distributir.n ;  this  breaking  up  hi' 
subject  into  parts,  without  iosing  sight  o: 
that  whole  to  which  each  poi  tion  prcicrve" 


exact  subordination,  enables  the  reader   \ 

fi'llow  hini  without  perplexitj-,  in  the  ] 
wide  stretch  nndcompassofhisinteUecuiil  ' 
researches. 

W  ilh  the  same  admirable  method  he  ha* 
also  mailc  a  disiribuii'jn  uf  the  seieial  ' 
branches  of  history.  He  scpai-ates  it  into  ~ 
three di\ i«ons — elironicks,  or  annals, lire^ 
und  relations;  nssijrningin  his  luminous  way,  ' 
ici  each  its  respecmc  propeities.  Lives  rf 
individuals,  he  is  ol  (<pinion,  exhibit  mart 
f^iiOiful  and  lively  nar^itivcs  of  tilings ;  and 
lie  pronounces  th'cm  capuble  of  i>eiiig  more 
»ift;ly  and  adt-anUigeously  transferred  into 
exuniple,  tlmn  gencril  historv.  He  aadrat 
ilso  a  grrat  dci'i-ee  cf  usefiilbess  to  tpedil 
relation  of  actions,  such  as  Catnline^  a»- 
■piracy,  and  the  px|«dition  of  Cyrus ;  ciih 
DEivingtiiem  m  be  nimepluaviiit  by  pie- 
leiitinK  a  mbicct  more  manageitble,  becaiue 
more  limiti  d.  .\nd  as  a  more  exact  kiuw- 
ledj;c  and  full  infi.Tniatim  mav  be  obtained 
of  these  indit  idual  relations,  the  author,  be 
observes,  is  na  diiven  like  the  writer  rf 
general  hist'ii-\-,  to  fill  up  chasios  and  blank 
spaces,  out  cf  "his  own  iniai^ination.* 

I'lilitics  ht  arrances  v.iih  the  same  me- 
thodical order,  dividing  tiiim  into  three  k- 
veral  parts, — the  prcsen-atiiin  of  a  state,  ill 
IJFosperity,  and  its  enlargement.  Of  the 
two  tbimer  briinches,  he  allows  that  pme- 
ding  autiiors  hart  alnadv  treated,  but  inli- 
matcs  that  he  himself  was  the  first  who  hid 
di-ci)sscd  the  laiter.  As  political  econnmy 
will  hereafter  form  an  important  branch  of 


iflillr  UHKhnI,  while  Iw  ul«Kn  npwi  ii«» 
The  biitorr  w  twiMt  MTWIirt  i  (br  il)l>  ii  ttrtni  ^ 
claimiuir;  Iwdnl,  n  ifii,  ilpnaiiH  ur  qaiaiiUiD^  |n- 


.    Thr  iiiibaf  at  Kavj  *ll. 


■  ciK'UhirdiKoic]  in  ihiiwo'k  llw  dirii  |nlj(kiu,tta 
HUB  of  buiinru.  III.  nw„  nTlcniu.,  or  Ibe  uu  tf  «• 
•  WW.  ll  ibound,  Ki'h  lliOH  n^oquiil  lkailHriiia,a* 
liad  ■Inisii  u,ti  •  lira  rlimi,  silk  ■  liiik  tS«  warkitf  lliM 
Kipi  m  criirnll]  iiir.cinl,  Iwt  ohkh  *•  da  ■«  •» 
prti  )ji  tklt  cRti  auilior.    Buiip>ll  tiu  puUlihri  ia  da 

i.inery,  cunplif^nc  aliBoH  cicrr  ^'li  tt  iiicwr  *• 
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ihc  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily, 
ng  in  very  sible  modem  authors, 
ig  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more 
;ly  useful,  fi*om  their  intimate  ac- 
:e  with  existing  circumstances,  and 
revolutions  which  have  led  lo  them. 
ig  seems  to  have  been  too  ^reat,  or 
I,  for  tlie  universal  mind  ot  Bacon  ; 
'joo  high  for  his  sti-ong  and  srxinng 
sthing  too  vast  for  his  extensive 
nChing  too  deep  for  his  profound 
investigation ;  nothing  too  minute 
icroscopic  discernment.  Whoever 
I  the  deptlis  of  leaniing,  or  exam- 
intricacies  of  politics,  or  explores 
la  of  nature,  or  looks  into  the  inys- 
art,  or  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or 
ne  of  morals,  or  the  laws  of  juris- 
j,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or  the 
;  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 

life  ;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
metaphytics,  or  g^tthers  the  flowers 
ic,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philoso- 
i  find  that  this  noble  author  has 

precursor ;  and  that  he  himself 
cely  deviate  into  any  path  which 
IS  not  previously  exploi-cd. 
d  the  nand  which  so  ably  treats  on 
lation  of  states,  disdain  to  arrange 
s  of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
;  nor  was  the  statesman,  who  dis- 

0  largely  and  so  eloquently  on  the 
of  improving  kingdoms,  or  the  phi- 

who  descanted  on  the  means  of 
ng  science,  above  teaching  the 
art  to  select  the  sheltered  spot  for 
,r  exotic,  to  give  minute  instructions 
ling  *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green,* 
ig  a  strawberry,  or  cultivating  a 

• 

nxtl  essays  SiTe  fraught  with  familiar 
and  practical  virtue.     W  ith  this  in- 

1  and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
»e  too  intimately  conversant,  liis 
itings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as 
us  and  too  scientific,  to  be  read  at 
nd  it  is  become  the  less  necessary, 
Ls  of  Bacon  ha\ing  been  the  grand 
t,  out  of  which  all  the  modem  gar- 
philosophy,  science,  and  letters, 
ai  cither  sown  or  planted. 

fith  deep  regret  we  add,  that  after 
;  in  the  works  of  this  wonderful  man 
a  pitch  the  human  mind  can  soar, 
see,  ^x)m  a  few  unhappy  instances 
Ciduct,  to  what  debasement  it  can 
Whtte  his  writings  store  the  mind 
dom^  and  the  hcait  with  vhtue,  we 
»m  his  practice,  take  a  melancholy 
I  the  impeifection  of  human  cxcel- 
f  the  mortifying  consideration  of  his 
de  as  a  friend,  his  adulation  as  a 
.  and  his  venality  as  a  chancellor, 
e  profound  and  various  works  of 
ihe  most  accurate  thinker,  and  the 
sttoner,  which  this  or  perhaps  any 


luable  treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Under" 
standing.  It  contains  a  familiar  and  popular 
illustration  of  some  iinpoit:uit  d'sco\eries  in 
his  most  distinguished  woi'k,  ihc  Esssiy  on 
the  Human  Understaniling,  particularly  that 
gi*eat  and  univers.il  law  ot  nature,  *tlie  sup- 
pott  of  so  many  ment;il  powei-s  (that  cf  row- 
morv  under  all  its  moditicntions)  and  which 
pro(luccs  equally  i-emarkablc  i-fiects  in  the 
intellectual,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  the 
materal  world,  the  association  of  idea$,  '— 
A  work  of  which  even  the  scepticiil ihapso- 
dist,  lord  Shaftesbury,  wlio  himself  possess- 
ed much  rhetoric  ami  little  Icigic,  pronoun- 
ced, that  'it  may  qualify  men  as  well  for 
business  and  the  world,  as  fur  the  sciences 
and  the  university.* 

Thei-e  ai-e  lew  books  with  which  a  royal 
person  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted, than  with  the  f  imous  work  of  Gro- 
tius  on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace,  In 
this  work  the  great  principKs  of  justice  are 
applied  to  the  highest  political  purpoa.*s ; 
and  the  soundest  reason  is  entploved  in  the 
cause  of  the  pui-est  humanity.  I'his  valua- 
ble treatise  owed  its  biitli  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  author,  a  statesman  and  ambassador^ 
having,  as  he  himself  observes,  personally 
witnessed  in  all  paits  of  the  Christian  world, 
*  such  an  unbridled  licentiousness  with  i*e- 
gard  to  war,  as  the  most  bai  barous  nations 
might  blubh  at.*  •They  lly  to  arms,*  says 
he  'on  frivolous  pRtences ;  and  when  once 
they  have  them  in  their  hands,  they  trample 
on  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  as  if  from  the 
time  of  their  assumption  of  anns  they  were 
authorized  so  tu  do. ' 

In  the  coui-se  (»f  the  work  he  inquires,  with 
a  very  vij^on-us  penetration,  into  the  origin 
of  the  rii^nts  of  war,  its  different  kinds,  and 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovei  eign.  He 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  rights,  the  \iolation  of  which  autliori- 
zes  the  taking  up  ai  ms.  And  finally,  after 
having  ably  descanted  on  all  that  relates  to 
war  in  its  beginning,  and  its  progress,  he  as 
ably  enlarges  on  the  nature  ot  those  negocia- 
tioris  and  treaties  of  peace  which  terminate 
it* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius, 
he  was  not  afraia  of  dedicating  a  book  con- 
tiiining  such  bold  and  honest  doctrines  to  a 
king  of  France.  This  admirable  titfatise 
was  found  in  the  tent  of  the  great  Gusta\  us 
after  his  death.  It  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  study,    'ihe  Swedish 

*  The  erniure  rrrqiirntly  eiprfi^  d  in  ilinc  rolumft, 
•gainst  princes  who  inconsidirraii'lj  rngaf;i'  in  war,  eaa 
never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  invulvtrd.  A  war, 
Mrhiib,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  ha<  lf%elhil  thejuic 
ffneet  which  ifparaled  igitions.  and  (l«.niru}td  the  good 
fiiith  which  united  tliera.  A  war,  which  on  our  part 
wat  entrred  upon,  nut  for  conquest  but  rxiiuiier ;  not 
from  ambition  but  necessity ;  not  for  rerenge  but  jut* 
tiee ;  not  to  plunder  otlier  nations  but  to  preserve  our 


own.    And  not  exduaively,  even  to  sav«  ounelves«  bat 
OOtry  has  produced,  we  would  par-   fur  tte  mtonUun  of  deadaicd  miioni,  and  ibt  flaal 

recommend  the  short  but  very  va-lwfttjaodrrpoaaoftbowhoiociviiiadiworid. 
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the  ordinar>'  means  of  reastancc,  but  'coB' 
mitting  the  oldest  ciimcbthe  newest  kindcf 
way,*  and  uniting  theSloody  inventions  rf 
*i  Hit  iw>*.  ^iv^iawi.  «uti,v*  i,s.,K,m.  «  "w.«,  the  iivysi  selfish  aml)ition,  and  the  beadlfflg 
which  to  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  (Jrccce,  ai)i;tiitcs  ofihe  most  unbridled  vices,  wA 
and  thepatriot  spirit  of  ancient  Kome,  unites  i  all  the  exquisite  c<mtrivai»ces  of  gratuiUiii 
the  wannth  of  cotemporarv  interest  and  the  ;  wickedness.     And  happily  for  his  fame,  ifl 


monarch  knew  how  to  choose  his  books  and 
his  ministers.     He  studied  Grotius,  and  he 
cmployal  Oxenstieni. 
If  the  royal  person  would  peruse  a  work 


genei'al  knowledge,  and  the  deepest  politi- 
cal sag;acity  : — a  work 

Where  old  ex p«rirnee  doth  •tuin,  CHAP    XXXII 

To  Mmctbin;  like  pi-opbetic  ttrain; 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden  The  Holy  Script uree.^The  Old  TatamenL 
springs  of  revolutionary  principles;  dived  In  speaking;  of  the  nature  and  e\idcncesrf 
into  the  complicated  and  alm(st  unfathoma-  revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
blc  depths  of  political,  literar)-  and  moral  anticipating  the  subject  of  tnis  chapter, » it 
mischief;  penetrated  the  dens  and  labyrinths,  is  from  the  Hoi  v  Scripturts  alone  that  the 
where  Anai-chy  who  long  had  been  mysteri-  nature  of  our  cfivine  religion  can  be  adc- 
ously  brooding,'  at  length  hatched  her  bale-  iquatcly  ascertained  ;  and  as  it  is  only  in  that 
fill  progeny  ;— laid  bare  to  view  the  dark  re-  sacrcil  volume  that  v/e  can  disco\-cr  those 
cesses,  where  sacrilege,  muitlcr,  treason,  striking  congmities  between  Christianity, 
regicide,  and  atheism,  were  engendered. —  and  all  the  moral  exigenciesof  man,  which 
If  she  would  hear  the  warning  voice  which  form  so  irresistible  an  evidence  of  its  cominr 
first  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  13ri-  from  that  G(xl,  •  who  is  above  all,  «» 
tain,  and  which,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  through  all,  and  in  us  all.* 
danger,  kindled  the' spirit  to  repel  it,  which,  I'hcie  are,  however,  some  additioRel 
in  l:jiglishnien,  is  aU^ays  but  r-ne  and  the  points  of  view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture 
same  act,  she  should  penile  J/r.  ^wrXr** ;  ought  to  be  considered.  It  is  doubtless nwst 
Reflections  on  the  French  Rci'olutlon,  deeply  iiitcres.ing,  as  it  contains  in  it  that 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great,  'revelation  fi-om  heaven  which  was  •togn'e 
but  often  misguided  man,  lo  light  at  last  uj)-  \  light  to  tlit  m  ih.tt  sat  in  darkness  and  the 
on  a  su'>ji'Ct,  net  only  singularlv  cc  ngeni; ' 
to  the  tuni  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  tt 
also.     The  accomplished  scholar,  the  ^ 
vivid  imaginjiiion,  the  powerful  orator  rich  \  blv  endeavour  to  examine  the  apparatus it- 
in  imager)',  and  abounding  in  clitssic    aUu-:sclf  by  which  those  beams  of  ncavcii  arc 
sion,  had  been  previcmsly  (li^J)la}'ed  to  ofjual  i  thiT>\\'n  on  cur  path.     Ltl  us  then  consider 
advantage  in  his  other  works,  but  with  con-  j  the  divine  volume  somewhat  more  in  dctaili 
uderable  abaten  jenis,  fr<  m  prejudices  w  hich  ,  endeavouinng  at  the  same  time  not  to  cver- 
sometimes  blinded  his  judgment,  from  a  ve-  ilook  those  features  which  it  presents  to  the 
hemence  which  often  clouded  his  brightness.  '  critic,  or  philologist.  We  do  not  mean  to  him 
He  had  never  wanted  genius  :  it  would  be  who,  while  he  reads,  affects  to  fbr^,  that 
hard  to  say  he  had  ever  wanted  mtcgrity  ; —  he  has  in  his  hands  the  book  of  God,  and 
but  he  had  often  wanted  that  consistency  therefore  indulges  his  per\erse  or  profligate 
which  is  so  necessary  to  make  the  parts  of  a  '  fancy,  as  if  he  were  peruMng  the  poems  of 
gjeat  character  coliere  to  each  (»ther.     A   Homer  or  Hafez.  But  we  mean  the  Christian 
patriot,  yet  not  unfix-quently  seeming  to  act '  ciitic,  and  the  Christian  philologist ;  charac- 
against  the  interests  of  his  countn' ;  a  sena-  ■  ters,  it  is  tine,  not  ver)'  common, yet  thrcagh 
tor,  never  heai-d   without  admiration,  but  the  mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in  a  few  no- 
sometimes  without  eft'tct ;  a  statesman,  often  |  bier  instances  even  in  cur  own  davs,  as  to 
embarrassing  his  adversaries,   without  al- ;  convince  us,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  rch 
ways  sen'ing  his  fiiends,  or  advancing  his 
cause.     But  in  this  concentration  of  his  t>ow- 
ers,  this  union  of  his  faculties  and  feelings. 


lumc's  of  tteriud  life,  no  faculty,  no  taste,  no 

impressible  point  in  the  mincl  oi  man,  has 

been  left  unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  X0O9 

the  Reflection  on  the  French  Revolution,  h's  what  an  extensix  e  field  the  sacred  Scriptnrcs 


impetuosity  found  objects  which  rendered 
its  exercise  not  only  pardonable  but  lauda- 
We.  That  violence',  which  had  sometimes 
exhausted  itself,  unworthily  in  paitv,  or  un- 
kindly on  in<Uviduals,  now  found  full  scope 
for  its  exercise,  in  the  unresti-ained  atroci- 
ties of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only  to  Britain 
but  to  human  nature  itself.  A'  nation  not 
offending  ^m  the  ordinar>'  impulse  of  the 
pawinnsi  which  might  have'been  repelled  by 


furnish  for  those  classical  labours,  of  which 
they  possibly  wei-e  deemed  scaiTcly  sascrp- 
tible  before'  the  admii-able  Lowth'  gave  tab 
invaluable  Prelections. 

llie  first  circumstance  which  presents  it- 
self, is  the  variety  of  compctdtion  which  is 
ci'owded  into  these  narrow  limits.  Htstori- 
cal  i-eccrds  extending  through  thousands  oi 
vears ; — poetr)-  of  almost  every  species  ^— 
biographic  memoirs  of  that  verylund  whkli 
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em  world  agrees  to  deem  most  in- 1 
: ;  epistolary  corpesp)ondence  which 
excellence' of  maimer  might  chal- 
:omparison  with  any  composition  of 
.ure  in  the  world ;  and  lastly,  that 
kind  of  writing,  peculiar  to  this  sa- 
>k,  in  which  the  veil  that  hides  futu- 
n  man  is  penetrated,  remote  occur- 
0  anticipated,  as  to  imply  a  demon- 
that  God  alone  could  have  commu- 
ajch  knowledge  to  man. 
!  historic  pans,  we  cannot  but  be 
ith  a  certain  peculiar  consciousness 
ate  knowledge,  evincing  itself  by  its 
ind  characteristics,  precision  and 
y.  They  are  not  the  annals  of  a  na- 
3h  are  before  us,  so  much  as  the  re- 
a  family.  Truth  is  obviously  held 
•me  value,  since,  even  where  it  is 
Lable,  there  is  not  the  slightest  at- 
)  disguise  it.  The  affections  are  cor- 
work  ;  but  they  arc  more  filial  thnn 
,  and  more  devout  than  filial.  To 
iters  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of 
portance  than  their  fathers  them- 
They  therefore  preserve,  with  the 
carr,  those  trai^sactions  of  their  an- 
4'hich  were  connected  with  the  mc^st 
rerfereiices  of  heaven  ;  and  no  cir- 
:e  is  omitted,  by  which  additional 
might  be  afforded  for  that  habitual 
e,  sapi^cme  love  and  unshaken  con- 
towaixls  the  Eternal  Father,  which 
ed  the  pure  and  sublime  religion  of 
y  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
entlv  expresses  in  ihe  exordium  of 
,e  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the 
principle  which  all  their  history  was 
to  impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been 
lling-placc  from  one  generation  t(^ 
;  before  the  mountains  were  brought 
ever  thou  hadst  made  the  earth  and 
d  ;  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
rnou  ART  God.' 
nations -have  dou])tless  made  their 
iubscr\'ient  to  their  mythology ;  or 
being  ignorant  of  the'  facts ; '  they 
once  gratified  their  nationid  vanity, 
ilgcd  their  monil  depravitv  in  ima- 
iffensive  and  monstrous  chimeras. 
hese  humiliating  infat^iations  of  hu- 
d,  universal  as  they  have  been,  bear 
low  of  analog}"^  to  the  divinely  philo- 
randeur  of  Ilebrew  piety  ?  All  other 
igic  histories  degrade  our  nature. 
one  res1x>i'cs  its  primeval  dignity, 
us  Jews  were  doubtless  the  greatest 
jn  earth.  But  for  whom  ?  *  For  no 
Tror,'  *  nor  execrable  shape,'  hke  all 
ricntalis»s,  ancient  and  moclcm ;  no 
LC  the  Egyptians,  nor  deified  mon- 
•se  than  brute,  like  the  (ireeks  and 
L  But  it  was  for  Him,  whom  phi  lo- 
in all  ages  have  in  vain  laboured  to 
•;  of  whose  character,  nevertheless, 
.ve  occasionally  caught  some  faint 
m  those  very  Jews,  whom  they  have 
1,  and  who,  in  the  description  even  erf 


the  heathen  Tacitus,  awes  our  minds,  and 
claims  the  natural  homage  of  our  hearts.—' 

*  The  Eg>'ptians,'  says  that  unhribed  evi- 
dence, in  the  midst  even  of  an  odious  repre- 
sentation of  the  Jewish  nation,  'venerate 
various  animals,  as  well  as  likenesses  of 
monsters.  The  Jews  acknowledge,  and 
tliat  with  the  mind  only,  a  single  Deity. 

They  account  those  to  be  prorane,  who 
form  intages  of  God  of  perishable  materials^ 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  I'here  is  fli^  one  »u- 
/ireme  eternal  God,  unchangeable^  immor^ 
tai.  They  therefore  suffer  no  statues  in 
their  cities,  and  still  less  in  their  temples. 

I'hey  have  never  shown  this  mark  of  flat- 
teiy  to  their  kings.  They  have  never  done 
this  honour  to  the  Cxsars.** 

What  then  was  zeal  for  such  worship  a» 
this,  but  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest 
magnanimity?  And  how  wise  as  well  as  hc^ 
roic  do  they  appear  who  made  no  accoant 
of  life  in  such  a  cause  ^  '  O  king,'  say  they, 

*  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter.  Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 
deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine 
hand  !  Bui  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thce^ 
that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worshq^ 
the  golden  iqnge  which  thou  hast  set  up.' ' 

Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be 
more  interesting  tnan  the  simple,  the  afiec- 
tionate  histor>'  ?  it  is  not  men  whom  it  cele- 
brates ;  it  is  *  Him  who  only  hath  immor- 
tality, who  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no 
man  can  approach  unto.'  And  how  does  it 
represent  him  ?  I'hat  single  expression  of 
the  patriarch  Abraham  willfully  mfbrmus  : 

*  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked  ?  That  oe  far  firom  thee ! 
Shall  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right.* 
A  sentiment,  short  and  simple  as  it  is, 
which  carries  more  light  to  the  mind,  and 
more  consolation  to  the  heart,  than  all  ^e 
volumes  of  all  the  philosophers. 

Hut  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  this 
religion  ?  Let  the  youthful  Josepn  tell  us. 
Let  him,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over 
all  that  has  most  cffectujdly  subduded  hu- 
man nature,  discover  to  us  where  his 
strength  lay.  •  How,*  says  he,  '  shall  I  do 
this  jjreat  wickedness,  ana  an  against  God.* 

Oi  the  lesser  excellencies  of  these  historic 
records,  little  on  the  present  occasion  can» 
and,  happily,  little  needs  be  said.  If  the 
matter  is  unmixed'  truth,  the  manner  is  un- 
mixed nature.  Were  the  researches  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  those  who  have  follow- 
ed him  in  the  same  track,  valuable  on  no 
other  account,  they  would  be  inestimable  in 
this  respect,  that  through  what  they  have 
discovered  and  translated,  wc  are  enabled  to 
compare  other  eastern  compositions  with 
the  sacked  books  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  comparison,  supposing  only 
taste  and  judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be 
this,  that  m  many  instances,  nothing  can  re- 
cede farther  from  the  simplicity  of  truth  and 
nature  tluui  the  one,  nor  more  constantly 

*  Tadtiit  Hitt*  Ub.  ▼.  f. 
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exhibit  both  than  the  other.  This  assertion 
may  be  applied  with  peculiar  justness  to  the 
poetic  parts  of  the  Old  'restanient.  The 
character  of  the  eastern  poetiy,  in  general, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  flondness  and  ex- 
uberance, with  little  of  tlic  ti-ue  sublime, 
and  a  constant  endeavour  to  outdo  ratlier 
than  to  imitate  nature.  The  Jewish  p^jctry 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  the  most  perfect 
mould.  The  expressions  arc  strictly  sul)- 
ordinate  to  the  sense  ;  and  while  nothing  is 
more  energetic,  nothing  is  more  sini])le  and 
natural.  If  the  language  be  strong,  it  is  the 
strength  of  sentiment  allied  with  the  stixfngth 
of  genius,  which  alone  produces  it  For 
this  striking  dissimilarity  the  difference  of 
subject  will  account.  'I'here  is  one  (iod. — 
jytiM  is  perfect  simplicity.  He  is  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  infinite,  and  eternal. — 77ii8  is 
sublimity  beyond  which  nothing  can  rise. 
What  evinces  this  to  be  the  real  soui-ce  of 
excellence  in  Hebrew  poctrj*  is,  that  no  in- 
stance of  the  sublime,  in  the  whole  compass 
of  human  composition,  will  bear  a  compari- 
son with  what  the  Hebrew  poets  s:iy  of  the 
Almighty.  For  example  :  what  in  all  the 
poetry,  even  of  Homer,  is  to  be  compared 
vath  this  passage  of  Da\id.  *  \yhithcr  shall 
I  go  from  thy  sjjirit,  or  whither  shall  1  flte 
frnm  thy  presence  ?  if  I  climb  up  into  he<i- 
ven  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in 
hell  thou  art  there  ;  if  I  take  the'wings  of 
the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  utmost  part 
of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
me^  and  thy  rii;ht  hand  shall  hold  me.' 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetij',  that 
it  alone,  of  all  the  poetiy  we  know  ot  in  the 
world,  retains  its  poetic  structure  in  the 
most  literal  translation;  nav,  indeed,  the 
more  literal  the  translation,  t"lie  less  the  po- 
etry is  injured.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sa- 
cnil  poctv  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  appear 
to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm,  or  any 
thin^  merely  verbal,  which  literal  tnmsl.i- 
tion  into  another  language  necessarily  de- 
stroys ;  but  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each 
distinct  idea  a  two-fold  expression,  so  that 
when  the  poetn-  of  the  Old  Testament  is 

Iierfcct,  and  not  injured  by  erroneous  trans- 
ation,  it  exhibits  a  series  (tf  couplets,  in 
which  the  second  member  of  each  couplet 
repeals  the  same,  or  veiy  nearly  the  s.iine 
sense,  in  a  varied  manner — As  in'the  begin- 
ning of  the  95th  psalm  : 

O  tome  let  di  ting  unto  ike  Lord, 

Let  uiheanily  rejoice  in  (heiirmi^li  of  oiirmlnition  ; 

Let  us  eome  before  hii  prrnrnce  «iih  tliaiikaf^itin^, 

And  thow  ourwrlret  glad  in  him  «ith  pttlmi: 

For  the  Lord  it  •  f  rett  God, 

And  •  ipvflt  kin;  abure  all  gods : 

In  hit  handi  are  the  deep  plaet-t  nfihe  earth. 

Add  tbe  strength  of  the  hilU  is  bit  alio. 

Tlic  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure 
wc  e:isily  conceive  to  have  been,  that  the 
composition  might  be  adapted  to  respmsive 
hinging.  But,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging 
a  much  deqser  purpose  of  infinite  wisdom, 


that  that  poetry  which  was  to  be  transiatei 
into  all  languages,  should  be  of  such  a  kind 
as  literal  ti*anslation  could  not  decompose  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  necessiiry  to  refer  the  reader 
to  bishop  Lowth's  work  alrcadv  mentioned, 
and  to  that  shorter,  but  most  luminous  dis- 
course on  tills  subject,  pi-cfixed  to  the  same 
excellent  anthor*s  ti-anslJition  of  Isiuah. 

Moral  philosoj)hy  in  its  tiiicst  and  noblest 
sense*,  is  to  be  found  in  even'  part  of  the 
Scrii)tui-es.  Revealetl  religion"bcing,  in  fact, 
that  'duv  spring  fnim  on  high,'  of  whose 
happy  effects  the  Pagan  philosophers  had  no 
knowledge,  and  the  want  of  which  they 
\yere  always  endeavouring  to  supply  by  ar- 
tificial but  most  delusive  contrivances.  But 
the  jjortion  of  the  sacred  volume  which  ii 
most  distinctly  appropriated  to  this  subject 
are  the  books' of  l:,cclesiastes  and  Pro%eTO 
In  the  former  <»f  these,  amid  some  difficult 
{passages,  obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of 
ancient  nations  and  manners,  there  are  some 
of  the  deejxrst  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
all  ihini^s  earthly,  and  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  (^f  sincere  i-cligion,  in  oi>der  to  our 
e;tsc  and  happiness,  that  ever  came  from  the 
pen  of  man.  It  asseits  the  immortality  of 
I  he  soul,  of  which  some  have  supposed  the 
Jews  igiiorant,  in  terms  the  most  uneqiuvo- 
cjd.  *  I'hen  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  ahail  return 
to  God  Tjho  gave  it.  *  And  it  ends  with  a 
corollar)'  to  wnich  ever)- human  heart  ought 
to  responil,  because  all  just  reflections  lead 
to  it. — *Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  ;  fear  God,  and  keep  his  com* 
mandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  of  maiu 
— For  God  will  bring  every  work  into  jud^ 
ment,  with  every  secret  Uiing,  whether  it 
be  ^ood,  or  whether  it  be  evil.^ 

1  he  Pmverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary 
of  every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  The 
fii>t  niiie  ch.iptcrs  being  a  discourse  on 
true  Nvisdnni,  that  is,  sincere  religion,  as  a 
principle,  and  the  remainder  a  sort  of  maga- 
zine (jf  all  its  varied  paits,  civil,  sociaJ,  do- 
mestic, and  j)ersonal,  in  this  world  ;  together 
wiih  clear  and  beautilid  intimations  o?  hap- 
])iness  in  a  life  to  come.  As  for  example  >— 
*  I'he  jjatli  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect dav.  *  Hei-e,  one  of  the  most  delightfiil 
objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  cUiwn  of  the 
moming,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that 
gi-owing  conifoit  and  cheerfulness  which  in- 
separal)ly  attend  a  life  of  piety.  What  then. 
by  ine\  itiible  analojry,  is  that  perfect  day  ia 
which  it  is  made  to  terminate,  but  the  eter- 
nal liappiness  of  heaven  ?  Both  these  books^ 
with  the  gic'itcr  part  cf  the  Psalms,  have 
this  suitable  pecuharity  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  they  issued  from  a  royal  pen.  They 
cont  dn  a  wis&oin,  tnily,  which  belongs  to 
all ;  but  they  also  have  inuch  in  tliem  wnich 
peculiarly  concerns  those,  who,  by  pnni- 
dential  destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  101st  psalm,  in  partioilar,  may 
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dered  as  a  kind  of  abridg^  manual 
res,  especially  in  the  choice  of  their 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

aly  Scrifiturea. — The  Kcv)   Testa 
ment, 

bingraphic  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
above  all  humiin  estimation,  because 
ins  the  poitraiture  of  *him  in  whom 
he  Alness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. ' — 
re,  therefore,  our  hard  lot  to  say 
dividual  part  of  the  Scriptures  wc 
vish  to  rescue  from  an  otlicrwise  ir- 
»le  destruction,  ought  it  not  to  be 
"t  which  describes  to  us  the  conduct 
serves  to  us  the  instructions  of  God 
It  in  the  Jleah  ?  Worldly  Christians 
Rfcted  sometimes  to  pi-cVer  the  Gos- 
tlie  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
nated  groimd  that  our  Saviour  was  a 
ere  preceptor,  and  more  of  a  mere 
tthan  hisn^spired  followers,  whose 
ft  make  up  tne  sequel  of  the  New 
lent.     But  never  surely  was  there  a 

deluaon.  If  the  object  be  to  probe 
rt  of  man  to  the  centre ;  to  place  be- 
n  the  ten-ois  of  that  (iod,  who  to  the 

•  is  a  consuming  fire  ;*  to  convince 
that  radical  change  which  must  take 

I  his  whole  nature,  of  that  totid  con- 
hich  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and 
,  before  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of 
ssiah's  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the 
te  disappointment  which  must  finally 

II  who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or 
e  plausible  outside  of  Christianity  ; 
m  our  LfOrd's  discourses  that  we  shall 
^  roost  resistless  means  of  accomplish- 
:h  of  these  awftilly  important  pur- 
he  willing  disciple  our  Saviour  is  in- 
le  gentlest  of  instructors  ;  to  the  con- 
nitent  he  is  the  roost  cheering  of  com- 
;  to  weakness  he  is  most  encouraginjg ; 
roity,  unspeakably  indulgent ;  to  gnef 
^css  of  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern 
lemess.  But  in  all  he  says  or  docs, 
I  one  invariable  object  in  view,  to 
all  the  rest  is  but  subservient.  He 
ind  taught,  he  died  and  rose  again, 

I  one  end,  that  he  might  •  redeem  us 

II  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
ir  people  zealous  of  good  works,*  His 
n  declarations  therefore,   are — *Ye 

serve  God  and  Mammon.— Where 
■easure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
-*lf  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
and  cast  it  froro  thee.'  '  Except  a 
eny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
nd  vfoilow  me,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 

oomipt  human  nature  these  lessons 
:?er  be  made  engaging.  Their  ob- 
to  conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate 
3miption.    To  indulge  it,  therefore, 


in  any  instance,  is  wholly  to  reject  them ; 
since  it  is  not  with  particular  vices  that 
Chiist  contends,  nor  will  he  be  satisfied 
with  ))aiticular  virtues.  But  he  calls  us* 
indispensably,  to  a  state  of  mind,  wluch 
contains,  as  m  a  I'oot  or  principle,  all  possi- 
ble vitluc,  and  which  avoids,  with  equally 
sincere  detestation,  every  species  of  evil. 
But  to  human  nature  itself,  as  distinct  from 
Its  depi-avity,  to  native  taste,  sound  discrir 
niinating  sense,  just  and  delicate  feelin^^ 
compmiensive  judgment,  profound  humi- 
lity, and  genuine  magnanimity  of  mind,  no- 
ceacher  upon  this  earth  ever  so  adapted 
himself,  in  his  inexhaustible  imagery,  his- 
appropriate  use  of  all  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  his  embodying;  the  deepest 
wisdom  in  the  plainest  allegories,  and  mak- 
nig  familiar  occurrences  the  vehicle  of  most 
mcmentous  instruction, in  the dignifiedease, 
with  which  he  utters  the  profnundest  truths 
the  majestic  severity  which  he  manifests 
where  hollow  hypocrisy,  naiTow  bigotry, 
unfeeling  bclHshness,  or  any  clearly  delibe- 
rate vice  called  forth  his  holy  indignation  ;  in 
these  characters  we  recognise  the  purest, 
and  yet  most  pc^pular,  the  most  awful,  and 
)  et  tne  most  amiable  of  all  instructors.  And 
when  we  read  the  Gospels  with  rightly  pre- 
pared heaits,  we  see  nim  with  our  mind's 
eye,  as  he  actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce 
less  eflectually  than  those  who  lived  and  con- 
vened with  him.  Wc  too,  'behold  his 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 

The  acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some 
degree  to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the 
matter  of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  rooment 
the  more  agreeableness  of  its  manner  is  of 
less  importance.  But  where  a  striking  pro- 
vision  has  been  made  for  pleasure,  as  well  as 
benefit,  it  would  be  ingratitude  as  well  as  in- 
sensibility not  to  notice  it.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible lor  a  reader  of  tast^,  not  to  be  de- 
lighted with  the  combination  of  excellences, 
w-hich  this  short  but  most  eventfiil  narrative 
exhibits.  Nothing  but  clearness  and  accu- 
racy appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every  thing 
which  can  gpve  interest  to  such  a  work  is  at- 
tained. N  either  Xenophon  nor  C  xsar  could 
stand  a  comparison  with  it.  St  Luke  in 
this  piece  has  seen  every  thme  so  clearly, 
has  understood  it  so  fully,  and  has  express- 
ed it  so  appositely,  as  to  need  only  a  simple 
rendering  of  his  own  exact  words  in  order 
to  his  having,  in  every  language,  the  air  cf 
an  original. 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is,  ])erhaps,  that  with  which  the  gene- 
rality of  readei*s  are  least  acquainted.  Some 
proress  to  be  discouraged  by  the  intricacy  of 
the  sense,  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul;  and  others  fairly  acknowledge, 
that  they  conceive  this  part  of  Scripture  to 
be  of  less  moment,  as  being  chiefly  occupied 
in  obsolete  controversies  peculiar  to  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  conse- 
quently uninteresting  to  us.    Though  our 
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limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to 
those  unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot 
forbear  regretting,  what  appears  to  be  a  la- 
mentable i^iorance  of  the  n^iture  and  de- 
»gn  of  Christianity,  which  di>tin,«^uis!iesnur 


Jewish  customs,  and  to  a  variety  ot  local 
and  teniporar)'  ciixrum stances  not  well  un- 
dersto<xl  \y)'  us.  Yet,  tliough  written  to  in- 
(lividucil  men,  find  lo  paiticiil.'ir  churches; 
nt.t  oiily  j;tnLr;il  iiitVitrnres,  ap])litahle  tous 
times,  and  which  has  given  rise  tebcth  tliej»e  I  may  he  diawii  frcin  purticular  instructions, 
suppositions.  They,  for  example,  who  re-  1  hut  hy  means  of  them,  tlie  most  imputact 
gard  religion  but  as  a  more  suhlimatcd  sys-  '  (l<KlT*l;je.»  are  often  pointedly  exhibited. 
tcm  of  morahty,  and  lot^k  for  nothing  in  the  |  Where  this  truly  L'liristian  disccnmuntii 
Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct,  must  exercised,  it  wiil'be  evident  huw  much  it 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  wlien  ,  stlttns  atid  enlar;^es  the  heart  !  how  it  ex- 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  pi-e-  tends  and  illuminates  the  mental  view  !  hov 
seot  itself  before  them.  But  if  it  were  first  it  quickens  and  iu\  i^^orates  the  feeling  1  how 
fully  known,  what  the  Christianity  of  the  it  h:s  the  mind  for  at  once  attending  to  the 
Apostles  actually  was,  their  sentiments  minutest,  and  cr»mpi-ehending  the  \asttit 
"would  soon  become  intelligilile.  They  treat  t]iin\;s!  In  short,  lunv  \)Uil;  huw  wise,  huw 
^ Christianity  as  an  hiward  principle  still  disinteitsicd,  how  heavenlv. — we  had  al- 
more  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct.  I'liey  by  nw.ht  said  h(»\v  morally  onmipotent  it  makes 
no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  but  t]\e  former  its  complete  votiiry  1 
b  their  leading  olyect  In  strict  observance  On  liiis  head  we  will  add  but  one  remark 
of  that  maxim,  so  variously  given  by  their  more.  Even  thn,ugh  the  medium  d  a 
divine  master — *  Make  the  tree  good  and  its  translation,  we  observe  a  remarkable  dift'er- 
fhiit  will  be  good. ' — They  accordhigly  de-  encc  (f  manner  in  the  apostolic  writers.— 
scribe  a  process,  which,  in  onler  to  real  There  is  indeed  a  very  close  resemblance 
Koodness,  must  take  place  in  the  depths  or  Ijeiween  the  views  is  ad  topics  of  St.  Paul 
3ic  heart  They  detect  a  root  of  evil  which  and  St,  I'eter,  thou;^h  wiUi  nmch  diffenncc 
disqualifies  man  for  all  real  virtue,  aiul  de-  or  style.  But  St.  James  and  St.  John  differ 
prives  him  of  all  real  happiness.  And  they  Iriiin  b:;th  tii'si,  and  fii-rn  each  other,  as 
describe  an  influence  piVceecling  from  (iuci  much  as  any  writers  coidd,  who  iigree  cor- 
himself,  thnni^h  a  divme  Mediator,  ready  di.iliy  i:i  oi.'e  .irci.eral  tnd.  The  Chri^iiaii 
to  be  communicated  to  all  who  seek  it,  by  ];  hi  if  s<];h-..r  Vr  Til  he  able  to  account  for  this 
which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome,  and  a  dittlrii.ce  by  its  (.b\i(ins  coirespondcnce 
holy  and  heaveidy  natui*e  formed  in  its  rrom.  w  ill  i  w  h  .;t  he  s-.e-*  daily  in  natural  tempers. 
They  describe  tliis  cliange  as  taking  place  In  St.  J(.;in  he  will  discover  the  cast  and 
by  means  of  the  ti-uths  and  facts  revealed  in  turn  of  a  S'.il)limely  contemplative  mind, 
the  Gospel,  impressing  themselves  l)y  the-  penetrating;  the  inmost  springs  of  moral  ac- 
powcr  ot  God's  lioly  Spirit  upon  the  mind  tic :n,  and  vie \ving  the  heait  a.-,  alone  secured 
and  heart;  in  consequence  of  wh.ch  new  and  pertected  by  an  habitual  filial  i*everence 
desir^  new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  to,  and,  as  hc'(.x])resses  it,    *  communion 

Sursuits  succeed.  Things  temporal  sink  with  the  1* at lier<f  Spirits.*  InSt.  Jameshe 
own  into  complete  subordination,  to  thini^s  will  seethe  remarks  (f  a  plain  and  more 
eternal;  aiul  supreme  love  to(i(»d  and  un-  practical  mind,  vigilantly  ^larding  a^aintit 
feigned  charity  to  man,  become  the  master  the  deceits  and  dan  jeers' of  the  world,  and 
passions  of  the  soul.  l'hc»seai-e  the  subjects  somt  what  jeahnis  lest  speculation  should,  m 
which  ai-e  chiefly  dwelt  on  in  the  Epi>iles,  any  instance,  be  made  a  pretext  for  negli- 
and  they  will  always  in  a  measure  he  unin-  y^eiice  in  practice.  And  lastly,  he  will  per- 
telligible  to  those  who  do  not  'receive  the  haps  rtrotrnise  in  St.  Paul,  that  powerful 
truth  in  the  love  of  it.'  Even  in  many  cliaracter  of  mind,  which,  being  under  the 
human  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  indispen-  influence  of  no  p:irticular  temper," but  pos- 
sable  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  princi-  sessing  each  in  its  full  strength,  and  all  in  due 
pies,  tempc  rament,  ^ves  no  colouring  to  any  ob- 

If  this  be  a  fair  state  of  the  case,  ouj;ht  we  jcct  but  what  it  actually  possesses,  pursues 
not  to  study  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  ,each  valuable  end  in  strict  proportion  to  its 
an  attention  suitable  to  their  acknowledged  ■  worth,  and  varies  its  self-directed  course,  in 
depth,  instead  ofattempting  to  force  a  mean-  compliance  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of 
ing  upon  them,  at  the  expense  of  common  tnith,  of  fitness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a 
sense,  in  order  to  make  them  seem  to  corres-  \ariety,  then,  he  will  find  a  new  c\'idenceto 
pond  with  our  supei*ficial  n-ligion  .'  Should  the  tiuth  of  Christ ianitv,  which  is  thus  alike 
we  not  rather  enaeavour  to  bring  our  ivli-  attesterl  by  witnesses  the  most  diversified; 
«on  to  a  conformity  with  their  plain  and  and  he  will,  with  humble  gratitude,  adore 
uteral  import?  Such  attempts,  sinceixly  jthat  condescending  wisdom  and  goodness, 
made,  would  soon  give  clearness  to  the  un-  :  which  has  thus,  within  the  sacred  volume 
derstanding;  and  a  more  than  philosophic ;  itK-lf,  recopjiised,  and  even  provided  for, 
consistency,  as  well  as  a  more  than  human  |  those  distinctioiis  of  the  human  mind,  for 
energy,  would  be  foimd  there,  where  all  be-  j  whidi  weak  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make 


fore  had  seemed  perplexed  and  obscure. — 
We  do  not  however,  deny,  that  the  l-'.pistlcs 
contun  more  reference  than  the  Grsp<-ls  to 


allowance  in  t?.ch  other. 

The  pi-ophcticpart  is  mentioned  last,  be- 
aiuse  it  peculiarly  extends  itself  through 
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Jtewliole  of  the  divine  volume.  It  com- 
Dcnces  with  tlie  first  encouraging  promise 
vhkh  was  given  to  man  after  the  nrimeval 
Rutteressirni,  and  it  occupies  the  last  por- 
ion  ot  the  New  Testament,  It  might  na- 
urallv  have  been  expected,  tliat  in  a  i-evela- 
ion  (rom  the  sovei-cij^  oif  all  events,  the 
utuit:  designs  of  Providence  sliuiild  be  so 
:ir  intimated,  as  clearly  to  evince  a  nunr 
h.in  human  foresight,  and  bv  coiisc\iviciice 
.  (livinc  origin,  tl  might  also  have  ))icn 
littight  probable,  that  those  jii-ophiTics 
hould  embrace  so  extended  a  siTics  of  fu- 
ire  xcurrences,  as  to  provide  for  succes- 
re  conHrmations  of  the  Jx;velation,  by  suc- 
save  fulfilments  of  the  predictions.  And 
itly,  it  might  be  tliought  reasonable,  tliat 
hife  such  intimations  should  be  sutticicntly 
ear  to  be  explained  by  tlie  actual  events, 
ley  should  not  be  so  exjjlicit  as  to  gniiify 
inosity  i-especting  future  coFitini^rnricH ; 
irh  an  anticipation  ot"  evmts  Ix'inj;  r.lcarly 
liHjitaliie  Co  that  kind  of  moral  govcninieiit 
Kler  which  the  author  of  our  nature  has 
laced  us. 

It  is  cnnceiv«i  that  such  precisely  are  tlur 
haractei's  of  those  pi*t:dictions  which  are  so 
ameruiis  in  the  Scriptui-e.  They  j>oint  to  a 
nntiniied  sucxession  of  grcrat  occurrences  ; 
ut,  in  geneial,  with  such  statu-red  niys  of 
ght,  as  to  funitsh  few  materials  for  ])n.'n)a- 
ire  speculation.  Even  tfi  the  pn)|)het  liini- 
:lftliepros[>ect  is  probabl)  t.'iivelojKd  in  a 
tep  mifit,  which  whik*  hcliioks  nitcutly, 
vnisfiir  a  short  spare  to  open,  and  to  prc- 
.m  before  him  ceilain  gnmd  olijcrts,  wliose 
eeting appearances  heiniperfcrtly  catches 
ut  whose  connexion  with,  <»r  rt*nioteness 
wn,  each  other  he  hits  not  sufficient  lijj;ht 
(distinguish. 

These  remarks,  how<'\cr,  ai)ply  most 
JTCtly  to  pro|>hfcief»  of  nmole  events. — 
Vhen  neaix-r  occun-enccs  are  f<iretold, 
'hcther  relating  to  tht  Jewish  nation,  or  to 
le  countries  in  its  iKrighlHiurluKxl,  thei'c  is 
iten  a  surprising  cltranK-ss,  as  if  in  these 
IKS,  the  intention  was  to  direct  conduct 
IT  the  present,  as  well  as  confirni  f:iith  by 
je  result.  And  in  a  few  inijjortant  in- 
lances,  even  distant  futurity  is  so  distinctly 
QDtemplated,  as  to  mzU^e  such  predictions 
penniment,  and  to  every  candid  reader, 
n  irrefragable  evidencx*,  that  a  volume  so 
ndcniablv  ancient,  and  yet  so  unerjuivocal- 
'  predictive,  can  be  no  other  than  divine. 
Of  this  last  class  of  pmphecies,  :ls  nu»st 
irecdy  interesting,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
otfit  out  the  following  jrfriking  examples. — 
lie  denunciation  by  Moses  ot  what  sliould 
e  the  final  fate  of  the  Jews,  in  case  t\f  ob- 
inate  dis<i!)cdieiice,* — Isiiiah's  ast<.nishing 
icture  of  tlic  snffci-ings,  deff  h,  and  suhscr- 
oem  triumph  «>f  the  Kcdeenici  ;t  a  pndic- 
onupon  which  every  kind  of  sopbisiiT  Iuls 
een  tried  in  vain.  The  dream  of  Nebii- 
ladoezzar,  with  Daniers  interpretation  ;4  a 
pnjpbecy  which  contains  in  it  an  abs<.)lute 

*  UmL.  iwiii.  t  Iniab,  liii.  )  Diinirl,  ii. 
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demonstration  of  revealed  relij^on.  Daiuel's 
own  vision  of  Oie  four  empires,  and  of  tliat 
divhicone  which  shouhl  succeed  them.*  His 
amazing  prf)i)hecy  ot  the  seventy  weeks, f 
which,  however  involved  in  obscurity  us  to 
niceties  of  chiXMiology,  is  in  clearness  of  pre- 
diction a  standinj;  mimde  ;  its  fulfilment  in 
the  death  (»f  the  Messiah,  and  the  destruc- 
ti<in  of  Jenisalent,  being  as  self-evident  as 
that  Cwsar  nicant  to  record  his  own  actions 
in  liis  C'onniient:iii< .«.  To  these  1  would 
add,  lastly,  tliat  w(  nderful  n  presentation  of 
the  T>apwl  tynumv  in  the  Apoculvpse.f 
which,  how(\er,  Involving  some  obscuiv 
circumstances,  is  nevertheless  so  luminous 
an  instance  as  to  ])reclude  the  possibility 
of  evasion.  'I'he  extreme  justness  of  tlie 
statement  ivs])ecting  papal  Rome  must  force 
itselfon  every  mind  at  all  a<-(|uaiuted  with 
the  usual  langnaj^c  of  the  Old  Testament 
jn-opbets,  and  with  the  authentic  facts  of  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Amoni^  circuiiislantial  pix)phecies  of  ne;»r 
events  may  be  reekoned  Jeremiah's  predic- 
tion of  the  takini^  of  Habvlnn,§by  the  king 
of  the  Medes  on  which  the  histoiy  of  the 
event,  as  ujiven  by  Xenoplion  in  the  Cyio- 
pedia,  is  the  best  ])ossible  comment,  riu* 
I)rophocy  of  the  fall  of  Tyi-e  in  Ezekiel.^j  in 
which  there  is  the  most  iiniarkable  detail  of 
the  matter  of  ancient  commerce  that  is  picr- 
hai)s  to  be  aiiv  whei-e  found.  Hut  of  all  such 
pitjphecies,  that  of  our  Saviour,  rcspcctini; 
the  destrnclion  of  Jerusalem,  as  given  in  re- 
jK'ated  parables  and  expivss  denunciations, 
is  uKJst  dce])ly  w  orthy  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  reader. 

A  ({uestion  has  been  startM  among  scho- 
lars resi)ectiiu^ thedo\il)le senscr  if  pn splice v; 
but  it  seems  astonisliing  to  any  plain  ivadir 
of  the  Hible  how  it  could  ever  b<x:<ime  a  mat- 
ter of  dtKibt. — What  can  be  moir  likely,  for 
instance,  than  that  some  jiresent  event  in 
which  David  was  interested,  perhaps  his  jn- 
augnr;iti(»n,  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of 
the  wcond  psidin  ."'  Vet  what  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  he  describes  a  dominion  in- 
tinitely  !)eyond  what  can  Ix:  aUributedto  any 
earthlv  j)oteiitate  .•*  The  factsr(ms  to  be, 
that  the  Jewish  dispensation  bting,  in  its 
most  leading  parts,  a  pi-etigunition  ot  the 
christian  dispensation  and  the  most  celebra- 
ted persons,  as  well  as  events,  being  typical 
of  what  was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit 
could  not  easily  contemplate  the  type  with- 
out Ixring  carried  forward  to  its  completion. 
And,  thenrfore,  in  almost  every  case  of  the 
kind  the  more  ivmote  object  draws  the  at- 
tention of  the  prophet  as  if  insensibly,  fi-om 
the  nean.*r, — the  greatness  of  the  one  natu- 
rally eclipsing  the  comparative  littleness  of 
the  other.  '1  his  occurs  in  such  a  number  of 
instances  as  to  fonn  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  of  ])i'oj>hec) . 

VVe  shall  conchule  the  subject  with  ob- 
serving  on    that    over-niling    Providence 

•  Dnnk-I,  vii.  t  D«iii«l.  ix.  t  Chap,  siii, 

$  Jrroiiiuili,  1.  and  ii.         1  Kukic1,ix\i.  ami  xxvji. 
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which  took  care  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  I'estament  should  be  tninytlated  into  the 
Greek  lanivi.i^e,  b(.-toi-L*  Ukj  t/.'ij'jinal  dialect 
became  obs(:u;e,  by  which  meiins  riot  only 
a  most  i:rij)ort:»nt  prep:M\.t:oi»  was  made  Ua' 
tlic  tullcr  iTJiMilVstation  which  wjis  to  follow; 
but  tiie  sense  ofthfSr!"i|yt«ires,  in  all  iiTi]v>r- 
t:mt  insT.'u»(:cs,  wms  bO  unequivocdly  fixed, 
as  to  furnish  b  tt'i  a  guid*^  fjr  tlic  I'rarned 
Christian  in  r;ttLi-iirn{.s,  :ind  a  means  of  c«»n- 
fr(«ntin.t;  Jewish  mi>re])re^cntritions  with  the 
indisput:il>lc    arknowk-d.f^meiits    of   e^triier 
Jews,  bettc  r  used  to  the  language,  and  unin- 
fluenced by  anv  prejurljce.     And,  may  we 
add,  th'it  the  clioicc  of  the  (iieek  for  the 
original  hmi^uage  f^'f  the  New  'IV^tament,  is 
not  less  worthy  of  attenlion  ?  By  th;it  wise 
and  graci^^us  aVrangeuient  every  lineament 
and  every  ]j<  'mr  r,f  i.>ar  divine  relf^on  lias  r,c- 
quiredan  iin])enshai):e  rhai-acter  ;  since  the 
le^nmed  h  '.vc  aajietd.  that  no  language  is  so 
CHpabiC  <>f  expressing  evi-ry  minute  distinc- 
tion and  sh:uie  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  is 
so  incapable  nf  ever  becoming  equivocal : 
the  woi  ks  which  have  been  composed  in  it, 
ensuiing  its  being  studied  to  the  end  of  the 
wcrld. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

On  tlie  abuse  of  terms. — Enthusiasm. — Su- 
prratitiou. — -Zeal for  religious  o/iinioTis  no 
proof  of  religion. 

To  guard  the  mind  from  pr<  jurlice  is  no  un- 
important part  ot  a  royal  edurution.  Names 
govern  the  world.  'I'hcy  carry  away  opinion, 
decide  one  character,  and  determine  pi-ac- 
tjce.  Names,  therefore,  are  nf  mi^re  impor- 
tance than  wc  are  aware.  We  are  ajH  to 
bring  the  qualit  v  down  to  the  standard  w  hich 
the  name  establishes,  and  our  practice  rare- 
ly rises  higher  than  the  current  term  which 
%ve  use  when  we  speak  of  it 

The  abuse  of  tern»s  has  at  all  times  been 
an  eviL  I'o  enumerate  onlv  a  few  instances. 
\Ve  do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure 
which  gave  binh  to  the  clamour,  when  we 
assert,  that  in  the  progress  of  tiiat  clamour, 
gre:»ter  violence  has  seld'^m  been  offered  to 
Kiniruage  than  in  the  forced  imii.n  of  the  two 
leiTns  lAbertu  and  Property.*  A  conjunc- 
tion airjordSj  by  men  who  w  ere,  at  the  same 
time  labouring  to  disjoin  the  things.  U  li- 
licrty,  in  their  sense,  had  been  cstablish«l, 
pi-operty  woul<l  ha\e  had  an  end,  or  rather 
would  have  been  transferi  ed  to  those,  who, 
in  securing  what  tliey  teruied  their  liberty, 
wr*uld  have  made  o\er  to  thcms'.lvcs  that 
prcp>erty,  in  the  prettndt-d  tUfence  of  which 
the  outcry  was  ma'le.  At  a  niore  recent  pe- 
riod, the  term  equality  has  been  su')stituted 
f(jr  that  of  pir>perty.  Vhe  wrrd  was  altered, 
but  the  principle  retained.  And,  as  the  pre- 
ce^ng  clamour  for  lihertv  was  only  a  plausi- 
ble cover  f^r  making/; ro/:frrz/  change  hands, 
so  it  lus  of  late  been  tacked  to  equality,  with 
*  B)  Wilket,  and  liii  ractioii.  | 


a  view  to  make /iowrr  change  hands.  Thus, 
terms  the  most  popular  and  imposing,  have 
been  uniformly  used  as  the  watcli-woi-ds  of 
tumult  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  the  abuse  of  terms,  and  especiallv 
their  unnecessaiy  adoption,  is  not  always  if- 
\  mitted  to  the  vulgar  and  the  riiiscbievoii&  It 
I  were  to  be  wished  that  those  persons  of  a 
•  better  ca^t,  who  are  strenuous  in  counler- 
;  acting  the  evils  themseh  es,  would  never  na- 
turalize any  terms  which  convey  rcvolution- 
;  <iry  ideas.    In  England,  at  least,  let  us  have 
no  civic  honours,  no  organization  of  plans. 
I      1  here  are  perhaps  tew  words  which  the 
reigning  practice  has  more  warped  from  its 
legitimate  meaning  and  ancient  usage  than 
.  the  term  firoud.    Let  us  try  whether  John- 
son's definition  sanctions  the  adc^^ted  use.— 

*  Proud,'    s;iys   that    accurate    philologist, 

*  means,  elaXcd — haughty— ^aring^^ftre* 
'  Humfituous — ostentatious^  &c.  &c.  Yet  do 
I  we  not  continually  hear,  not  nierelv  the 
■journalist  and  the  pamphleteer,  but  inc  le- 
Igislator,  and  the  orator,  sages  who  give  law, 
'  not  to  the  land  only,  but  to  the  langwiee, 

using  the  tefm  exclusively,  in  an  honourable 
si'nse. — *  I'hey  are  proud  to  acknowledge, 

*  proud  to  coniess.'  Instead  of  the  feeart-teli 
laniruage  of  gratitude  for  a  deliverance  or  a 
victor}',  we  hear  of  *a  pn  udday,'  *  a  proud 
circuriistancc,* — *  a  proud  event,'  thus  rais- 

I  ing  to  the  dignity  of  virtue,  a  term  to  which 
'  lexicogn«phers  and  moralists  have  annexed 
I  an  odious,  and  divines  an  unchiistian  sense, 
'Ifpiide  be  thus  enrolled  in  the  list  of  vir- 
tues, must  net  humility,  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue  of 
\  ices  ?  If  pride  was  made  for  man,  has  not 
the  Hible  asseited  a  falseluxxl  ? 

In  the  agt^  which  succeeded  to  the  refor- 
mation, *  holiness'  and  *  practical  piety*  were 
the  terms  emploved  by  divines  when  they 
would  inculcate  that  cxjnduct  which  is  suita- 
ble to  Christians.  The  ver>'  words  convej-ed 
a  solemnity  to  the  mind,  calculated  to  asast 
in  i-aising  it  to  tlie  prescribed  standard.  But 
those  very  terms  being  unhappily  used,  du- 
ring the  usurpation,  as  masks  to  cover  the 
worst  purposes,  became,  under  Charles, 
epithets  of  ridicule  and  repi-oach  ;  and  were 
supposed  to  imnly  hypocrisy  and  false  pre- 
tence. And  when,  in  a  subsequent  period, 
decency  resumed  her  reign,  and  virtue  was 
countenanced,  and  religion  resi)ecte<l :  yet 
mere  decorum  was  too  often  substituted  ibr 
religious  enei  gy,  nor  was  there  such  a  gene- 
ral superiority  to  the  dread  of  cansure,  at 
was  sufficietit  to  restore  the  use  of  terms, 
which  hyprcrisy  hsd  abused,  and  licentious- 
ness derided.  ♦ 

•  It  it  however  To  be  olMerrrd.  that  at  no  period,  per- 
liapt,  in  Kn^lish  lii«ior>'.wa»  tJiere  a  more  •tricf  attnr 
tioii  tu  public  mor;<ls,  oramoreopen  arowal  uf  rrliipoii. 
thjn  during  ihe  thort  rri^n  oi  qu^«n  >farf.  Ifothtnc 
wai  with  that  cxcrllent  princei*,  m>  moinentout  an  ob* 
jeer,  at  that  relij;ion  mii;ht  attain  its  jutt  uedit,  ami  dif^ 
fuse  its  efTefiual  influences  through  toctetj.  Vpon  ibit 
her  deepest  tboa{his  verc  fixed ;  to  this  her  moat 
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«nce  in  some  assumed  the  name  of 
XI,  and  zeal  in  others  either  ^rew 
as  ashamed  to  appear  Ivarm.    The 
of  language  was  either  let  down  to 
date  Itself  to  the  standard  of  prac- 
[>iety  itself  was  taken  some  notes 
adapt  it  to  the  established  phrasc- 
fhus,  morality,  for  instance,  which 
e,  had  only  Been  used  (and  very 
)  as  one  name  amongst  many,  to  ex- 
it conduct,  now  bcgcin  to  l>c  crcc- 
le  exclusive  term,     ilic  term  itself 
nexccptionable.     Would  that  all 
t  it,  acted  up  to  the  rectitude  which 
!  b\xX^  partly  from  its  having  been 
itly  used  to  express  the  pagan  vir- 
tlv  from  its  having  been  set  up  by 
hilosophers,  as  opposed  to  the  pe- 
aces of    Christianity,  and  conse- 
onverted  by  them  into  an  instru- 
decning  religion  ;  and  partly  be- 
IV  who  profes:*  to  write  theories  of 
liave    founded  them  on  a  n)ei*e 
rinciple,  we  commonly  see  it  em- 
)t  in  its  own  distinct  and  limited 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  substi- 
lat  comprehensive  principle  of  ele- 
t  lyionai  piety,   which  forms  at 
litffl^spring  and  essential  charac- 
Christian  conduct 
^essary  also  to  apprise  those  whose 
are  forming,  that  when  they  wish 
into  the  characters  of  men,  it  is  of 
e  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  him 
the  character,  in  oider  to  obtain  a 
ledge  of  him  of  whom  the  charac- 
lu     To  exemplify  this  remark  by 
mthusiasm.     While  the  wise  and 


had  some  ausfiidon  that  there  was  a  God. 
In  fact  we  may  apply  to  enthuaasm,  what 
has  been  said  on  another  occasion  ; 

Ask  wherr't  th«  North— At  York  *tia  on  theTwrcdj 
III  Scotlaudm  the  Orcttdfs;  uiid  there. 
At  Gietriilaiitl,  JSt'iiibla— — — — — 

But  it  may  be  asked,  has  religions  enthusi- 
asm, after  all,  no  definite  meaning  ?  or  are 
i-eligion  and  frenzy  reaiiy  so  neany  allied, 
that  no  clearl)  dictinctive  line  can  be  drawn 
between  theni  ?  One  of  our  most  ennncnt 
writers  has  told  us,  that  •  enthusiasm  is  a 
kind  of  excess  in  devotion,  and  that  sufjcr- 
stition  ifi  the  excess,  not  only  of  devotion, 
but  ot  religion  in  general.'  A  strange  defi- 
nition !  For  what  is  devotion;  and  "what  is 
religion,  if  we  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  them 
without  hazarding  our  rationality,  which, 
however,  nmst  be  the  case,  if  this 'definition 
were  accurate  :*  For  if  the  excess  oi  devo- 
tion were  enthusiasm,  and  the  excuse  of  reli- 
gion wei-e  superstition,  it  would  follow,  that 
to  advance  in  either  would  be  to  approximate 
to  fanaticism.  Of  course,  he  who  wished  to 
retain  his  mental  sanity,  must  listen  with 
caution  to  the  apostolic  i^recept,  iS growing 
in  grace. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Addison, 
may  we  not  justly  question  whether  thei-e 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  either 
devotion  oi*  rt;ligion,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  terms  ?  VVe  never  seriously  suppose 
that  any  one  can  be  too  wise,  too  pure,  or  too 
benevolent.  If  at  any  time  we  use  a  lan- 
guage of  this  apparent  import,  we  always 
conceive  the  idea  of  some  spui-ious  intermix- 
ture, or  injudicious  njode  of  exercise.     But 


when  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  princi- 

Christian  deprecates  enthusiasm  I)le  itself,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  can 


Dcmicious,  even  when  he  hopes  it 
Miest — justly  ascribing  it  to  a  per- 
1  unsound,  or  at  least,  an  over  ea- 
weak  mind — the  iiTeligious  man, 
5  piety,  when  he  fancies  he  only 
ticism,  applies  the  term  enthusiast 
:ligious  person,  however  sober  his 
lowever  correct  his  conduct, 
n  he  who  is  far  from  remarkable 
rdors,  may  incur  the  stigma  of  en- 
when  he  happens  to  come  under 
ne  of  ohe  who  piques  hunself  on 
;r  latitude  of  sentiment.  Thus, 
cfesses  to  beUeve  in  *  the  only  be- 
of  God  as  in  glory  equal  with  the 
viU  be  deemed  an  enthusiast  by 
anbraces  the  chilling  doctrines  of 
And  we  have  heard,  as  if  it  wei*e 
non  thing,  of  a  French  philosopher 
best  class,  accounting  his  friend 
latique,  merely  because  the  latter 

oun  were  directed.  And  it  was  not  whol- 
LtiMiit  of  piuuf  activity  spnad  it^lf  butb 
^  and  kiitf'  Religtuus  men  tuok  frtrih 
row  theimeives,  and  rotrrciful  men  labotir* 
«  ofhunuuiiiy  with  incrtated  z«ral  and  uie- 
la  CO  have  l)r«n  under  this  britT,  but  au- 
•mmmt,  that  the  ditioluie  habits  at  the 
ijna  rcceiTCd  their  first  ellectiMl  check. 


become  too  i)redominant,— to  be  too  virtu- 
ous, being  jusc  as  inconceivable  as  to  be  too 
happy. 

Now  if  this  be  true  of  any  single  virtue, 
must  it  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the 
parent  principle  oi  all  virtue  ? — What  is  re- 
ligion, or  devotion  (for  when  we  sp^ik  of 
either,  as  aprinciple»  it  is,  in  fact,  a  synony- 
me  of  the  other)  but  the  •  so  loving  what  God 
has  commanded,  and  desiring  what  he  has 
promised,  as  that,  among  the  sundry  and 
manifcild  changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts 
may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  rnrnd  ?*  Now  can  there  be  excess 
in  this  ?  We  may  doubtless  m'aunderafand 
God*s  commands,  and  miaconstrue  his  pro- 
mises, and,  in  either  way,  instead  of  attain- 
ing that  holjrand  happy  fixedness  of  heart» 
become  the  victims  of  restless  perturbation. 
But  if  there  be  no  eiTor  in  our  apprehension, 
can  there  be  any  excess  in  our  love  ?  What 
does  God  command P  Every  thing  that  tends 
to  our  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as 
eteniaf  well-being.  C'an  we  then  feel  t»H> 
deep  love  for  the  sum  of  all  m<  ral  excellence? 
But  what  does  God/irom»(?^  Giii( lance  pi-o- 
tection,  all  necessary  aids  and  influences 
here;  and  hereafter,  *fuhiess  of  joy  and 
pleasures  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore,' 
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Can  siich  blessings  as  these  be  too  cordially 
dcbircd  ?  Amid 

I1ie  hoarraclii  and  tbe  thoumnd  naiaral  abocki 
'\^  hi«li  tlcUi  ii  licir  lo, 

can  our  liopcs  of  future  happiness  be  tco 
chcerincj,  or  oiu*  power  of  nsin)^  above  the 
cnlamitics  of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  Uw 
effectual  ?  Sucli  arc  the  questions  obviously 


depressive  kind,  disposes  to  the  snpersdtk 
view  of  i-eligion,  and  when,  of  tlie  ele\'atiD|; 
kind,  to  the  cnthusiastical. 

Religion,  tlic  rehgiou  of  the  Sciipturcs,  is 
itself  iui  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all 
the  viitues,  of  which  man  is  capsible,  are 
liarmoniouslv  blended.  He,  therefore, who 
studies  the  rfcriptuix's,  and  draws  thence  his 
ideas  and  sentmients  of  religion,  takes  the 


sum^j-ted  by  the  su])p()sition  of  such  a  thing ;  best  methocl  to  escape  both  enthusiasm  and 
as  excess  in'i-eligion.     And  doul)tk'ss  the  ai i-  j  supei-stition .    liven  ir 


swer  «»f  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind  agiiinst  either.  Hut  it  is  absolutely  impose 
nustbe,  that  in  *  pure  iuid  undcfiled  reli-,si!)lc  for  an  inttUiv^ent  votary  of  sJcriplural 
j^^'on/ in*  loving  the  Lord  ourGtKl*  withall'xhristiiuiitv  to  be  m  any  respect  fanatical 
^  ''  all  cur  mind,  with  all  our  y rue  fanatics,  then. fore,' are  apt  to  neglect 
all  our  strength,  and  our  the  Scriptui-es,  except  so  far  as  they  can 
•selves,'  the  idt.a  of  r.rcrw  is .  turn  them  to  their  own  particular  purpose. 


■  portion 

eternal.  {en*  striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inqui- 

11-.  ir  •_ 1 -r -.1*:..^-.: j  ^,i.,„-,     ifcl  into,  Will  be  foundto  exemplify  thc  saTOC 

dereliction.     In  a  woixl,  Christianity  is  eter- 
nal tnith,  and  thev  who  soar  aborve  truth,  as 

11  1  %         ^     y      M     t  'a.  11      ^_ 


But  tf,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advan- 
cing in  this  lo\'e  of  God  and  man^ — ^instead  of 

loving  what  God  has  really  commanded,  .m^  tium,  oiui  vuvv  wu^o^i  uc/vuc^  w.^^vt.,... 
and  clearing  what  he  has  clearly  promised  well  as  they  who  sink  heloiu'w^  equally  over- 
in  his  holy  woixl, — this  wonl  Ix*' neglected,  j  look  the  standard  by  which  rational  actioo 


^, -  ,  ^^.,.., iiny  danger  of  falling 

ptrument  may  happen  to  be  s;ing\iine  or  s;i- 1  Did  we  i:rcustoni  ourselves  to  exact  defi- 
liniiiue,  he  rises  into  imriginan  raptures  rr  rution>,  ^^e  should  not  only  call  the  disorder- 
^il!ks  down  into  toiturlng  apprehensions,  ly  religionist  an  enthusiast;  we  should  also 
and  slavish  self-'.nflictions.  t'eel,  that  if  irrational  crnfidence,  unfounded 

Mere  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  wc  may  expectations,  and  assumptions  without  a  ba- 
discover  the  real  nature  of  b(/th  enthusiasm   sis,  }je  entluiMasni,  then  is  the  term  most 
and  supei-stiiion.     It  is  notrjr  c^w»  of  dev(.tion  |  jiistly  5ii)plic.ii)le  to  the  mere  woridly  mora- 
which  constiiutes  the  one,  nor  tJCts/i  of  re-  |  list.     \ (^r  (icxs  not  he  w ildly  iLSsume  effects 
l^ion  in  general  which  leads  to  llie  <'tlKT.tr)!;epn-<luced  without  their  pmper  means, 
Ih.t  both  are  the  consequence  <»f  a  radical  •  \s  lio  looks  for  virtue  without  piety ;  for  hap- 
f//.>ro7if^////o#i  (»f  religion.     Kach  alike  mi- '  pin-ss  witliout    holiness;    for    reformation 
plies  a  compound  ot  ignt.rance  and  p:issir.n  ;  \  witii(nit  reijentiince  ;  for  repentance  without 
and  as  the  peisfjnisdi>p(  sed  to  hope  or  f^ar,  I  divine  as^stance  ;  f<ir  diviiie  :issistancc  with- 
he  becomes  cnthusiastiail  on  the  one  hand,:(jui  priver;  and  for  acceptance  with  Ciod 
(T  superstitious  on  the  other.     He  in  whom  ;  withoiit'iLgard  to  that  Mediator,  whom  God 
far  picdominates,  most  natundly  mistakes '  Jkis  oi-dained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  ? 
what  God  commartda,  and  instead  of  taking       Hut,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus 
that  /rtwfor  his  ndc,  •  whtfte  seat  is  the  ly>-  |  rec^'nimended,  let  it  not  be  forgijjtten,  that 
fcom  of  God,  antl  whose  voice  the  harmony  ;  iheie  i»  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  can- 
ofthe  world,'*  in  a  most  unhappy  manner, 'did  jud^nunt.     Let  not  the   conscientkns 
becomes  a  law  unto  himself,  multiplying  ob- !  C^hi  istijiii  suspect,  that  the  advocate  for  mo- 
8er\ances,  which   have  nothing  to  reconi- '  nil itv  intends  bv  the  term  to  depreciate  reli- 
mend  them,  but  their  iiksomtness  or  un-^jrir.nl  unless  it  apjiear  that  he  makes  morali- 
couthness  ;  and  acting,  as  if  the  way  topn>- ;  tV  tlie  r(;ot  as  well  as  the  pn^luce  of  good- 
pitiate  his  Maker  were  1>>  tornienting  him-  |  u'ess. — Nor  let  the  moralist,  whose  aflfectiona 
self.     He,  on  the   contrarv',   in  wh«im  the  i  aix'  less  li\elv,  luid  whose  views  are  less  ele- 
/;o/Wm/ ])assions  are  prevalent,  no  lessna-  j  \ated,  deem' the  religious  man  iif;iiiatic,  be- 
turally  misconceives  w  hat  (iodhaH  firomhcd  \  cause  he  s(  metimes  adopts  the  language  of 
and  pleases  himself  with  I  he  prosiKCt,  or  per- i  Scripture  toexi)ress  feelings  to  which  hu- 
suacles  himself  into  the  imauinarx  ]xisses-;  jnun  terms  are- not  alwavs  adequate.     We 
sion,  of  extraonlinaiy  influences  and  super- jniean  not  to  justify,  but  to  c^jndemn,  asa 
natural  communications.    B  th .  it  is  evident, ;  ^ross  defect  of  go<Kl  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste 

.1 :.-:-...    1 :.u^..t *'  .     .  ..     .»  ,.•  ,     •j^aseolo- 

sof 
in- 
good  understandiog 
Hooker's  EctlesiaiticaiPoKt J,  eonvtution  ufihe  nrst  <eannut  be  more  usefully  exercised,  nor  can 
l^ook.  ;  ^^'  effects  of  mental  cultivation  be  better 
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rn,  than  in  bringing  every  aid  of  a  sound 
mcnt,  and  ever}-  grace  ofa  correct  Btvle, 
lie  service  of  tliat  divine  religion,  wliich 

not  more  contain  all  that  is  just  and 
^  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is  *  love- 
.ud  of  good  report. ' 

he  too  frequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as 
eration,  candor,  toleration^  Wc.  should 
lointed  out  to  those  whose  high  station 
^•ents  their  communication  with  the 
Id  at  lar^.     It  should  be  ex])lained, 

moderation,  in  the  new  dictionarj', 
ns  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  mo&t 
itial  doctrines  of  Christianity. — ^I'hat 
lor  in  the  same  school  of  philolog)',  de- 
$  a  latitudinarian  indifference,  as  to  the 
parative  merits  of  all  religious  systems, 
nat  tnleration  signifies  such  a  low  idea 
le  value  of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps 
I  a  doubt  even  of  its  existence,  as  makes 
in  careless,  whether  it  be  maintained  or 
ipled  on,  vindicated  or  calumniated. — 
deration  of  n*mt  creed  gencndly  ends 
1  indifference  to  all,  if  it  does  not  origi- 
j  spring  from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even 
noble  term  rational^  which  so  peculiar- 
I)clongs  to  true  religion,  is  frequently 
i  to  strip  Christianity  of  her  highest  at- 
otcs  and  her  sublimest  energies,  as  if  in 
prtolje  rational,  divine  influences  must 
excluded.  Or,  as  if  it  were  eith.er  suita- 
lO  our  necessities,  or  worthv  of  (iod,  that 
m  he  was  giving  *  his  word  to  be  a  light 
ur  paths, 'ne  should  make  that  lijjht  a 
1  ot  moral  moonshine,  instead  of  accom- 
nng  it  with  such  a  vital  wannth,  as 
ht  invigorate  our  hearts,  as  well  as  di- 
:  our  fcotsteps. 

*hough  it  would  be  absunl  for  a  prince 
ecome  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry 
I.  or  'a  royal  doctor,'  like  the  fii-st 
ics ;  yet  he  should  possess  st)  much  ui- 
nation,  as  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  rca- 
ibleiudgment  between  contending  par- 
,  and  to  know  tlie  existing  state  of  reli- 
u  And,  that  he  may  leani  to  detect  the 
ficesof  men  of  loose  principles,  he  should 
ipprised,  that  the  profane  and  the  pious 
wt  engage  on  equal  terras.  That  the 
dessness  of  tlie  irreligious  gives  him  an 
larent  air  of  good  humour,  and  his  levilj 
semblance  of  wit  and  gayety  ;  while  his 
ristian  adversary  ventui-es  not  to  risk  his 
I  for  a  lyjn-mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on 
ics  which  concern  his  eternal  interests, 
t  will  l>e  important,  c»n  the  other  hand,  to 
w  that  it  is  vciy  possible  to  be  zejdous  for 

gifjus  opinions,  witlioiit  possessing  anv  re- 
an ;  nay,  that  a  fiery  religious  zeal  has 
D  c\'cn  fixjnd  cornpatible  with  the  most 
^tkius  morals.  The  church  of  Home  so 
r  as  the  sixteenth  century,  presented 
oberiess  examples  of  men,  whose  lives 
re  a  tissue  of  \'ices,  which  cannot  so  much 
be  named,  who  yet,  at  the  risk  of  life, 
iH  fight  in  defence  of  a  ceremony,  for 
preservation  of  a  consecrated  vase,  or  a 
:  devoted  to  a  nanostery. 


To  show  that  it  is  possible  to  be  zealous 
for  religious  opinions,  without  being  reli- 
j^ous,  we  need  not  look  back  to  the  peraecu* 
tnig  powers  of  Pagan  or  Papal  Rome.;  nor 
need  we  select  our  instances  from  the  diad- 
ples  of  Dominic ;  nor  from  such  monsters 
as  Catharine  di  Medici ;  nor  from  such  saR-* 
guinarv'  biw^ts  as  the  narrow-souled  Mary, 
nor  the  dark-minded  Philip.  Examples  from 
j)e!*sons  less  abhon*ent  from  human  feelings, 
more  mixed  chardctei*s,  the  diU"k  shades  of 
whose  minds  are  blended  with  lighter 
strokes,  and  whose  \'iccs  are  mitigated  with 
sf)fter  qualities,  may  be  more  pn)perly  con- 
sidered, as  approaching  nearer  to  the  com- 
mon standara  of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  may  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious opmions  and  observances,  and  yet  be 
so  defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both 
personally  and  politically  profligate,  is  ex- 
cmplifiecf  in  our  second  James,  who  re- 
nounced three  kingdoms  for  his  religion,  yet 
neither  scrupled  to  live  in  the  habitual  vio- 
lation of  the  seventh  commandment,  nor  to 
employ  the  inliuman  Jefferies  as  his  chan- 
cellor. 

Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paiis,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy  :  so 
all  religion  was  called  except  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  activity  proceeded  from  no 
love  of  piety,  bnt  from  a  desire  to  make  Ids 
way  at  court,  where  zeal,  just  then,  happen- 
ed to  be  the  fashion.  His  religious  activity, 
howcvei-,  neither  prevented,  nor  cui*ed,  the 
notorious  licentiousness  of  his  moral  con- 
duct.* The  king,  his  master,  fancied,  that 
to  punish  Jansenism,  was  an  indubitable 
proof  of  religion ;  but  to  pei*secute  protes- 
tantism, he  conceived  to  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  pictv.  What  a  lesson  for  princes,  to 
see  him,  after  the  revocation  of  tne  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally 
false  and  nauseous  compliments  of  his  cler- 
gy, for  having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase, 
without  violent  hands  made  the  whole  king' 
dom  of  one  o/iinion,  and  united  all  hia  «wi- 
jecta  to  the  faith  of  Ronie  !  Iniquitous  flat- 
ter)', when  FOUR  MILLIONS  of  those  subjects 
were  either  groaning  under  torture,  or  fly- 
ing into  exile ;  turning  infidels,  if  ihejr  re- 
solved to  ret^n  their  property  ;  or  chained 
to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science to  their  fortune  ! 

As  the  afflicted  Hugonots  were  not  per- 
mitted to  cany  their  complaints  to  tlie  foot 
of  tlie  throne,  the  deludea  king  fancied  his 
bloody  agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the 
tortured  pi-otcstants  tol>e  mischievous  here- 
tics. But,  though  the  kingdom  was,  in  ma- 
ny parts,  nearly  de])opulated  by  exile  and 
executions,  the*  sword,  as  usual,  made  not 

*  It  wai  a  fact  veil  knowu  at  the  court  of  Venaillcf, 
that  madaroe  de  Monteii>an,  during;'  the  long;  period  in 
which  she  continued  the  farourite  raiitreu  oT  the  kinf , 
(by  whom  the  had  seven  children,)  was  so  strict  in  hir 
religious  obsenrances,  that,  lest  she  should  Tiolato  the 
austerity  of  fasiinff,  her  bread,  durinff  Lent,  was  tao' 
stantly  -wdgkei. 
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one praclj-tt.  TheauljccWwcrf tortured, 
biit  thcv  wtrc  noi  convt-rti-iL  'Hic  rack  is 
abad  rficbirician.  Thr  ^illius  mai'  liaiT.i^s 
the  botlj,  l)iit  do  not  ci'iivinrc  tliu  iiii;lyi'- 
ttandiiiav  mtf  niiiirce  artSrlts  'it  f.iltii.  ■ 

Under  nil  the%c   crinir^  :iiii1  c^limiit'iLS, 
Louis,  as  a  Freiirh  ini:nuiri.i1ist  •ilisi-r-.  i  >.. 
wus  not  asbauicd  tu  liotr,  what  IVillcui 
"  Hi  sing. 


hVmn 

Colbert,  who  wan  a  wise  mnn,  niij;lit  h: 
taught  his  nn'al  mustiT,  thiit  in  this  jHTsf 
tkn  th<.Te  whs  us  little  jnriicv  in  pu-tv,  iind 
thiu  he  w;is  niit  imly  injuring  tils  LtHHCKnict.-, 
but  hit  coil ntr}-.  BybanixhniK  #iTn-uiy  iiw»^ 
fill  suljjectH,  hi-  imiKn-eiShiHl  the  M.iti:  i^it- 
Illy,  not  only  by  ToUnni;  it  uf  tlie  iiii;eiui!f^, 
the  roanuGictuivs  and  the  l.ilMnm  "f  !>t)ch 
multitudeii,  Init  bv  transferriti;;  tii  bi>sLiii' 
cnuntrics  all  the  inAustn'  uinI  tiilciits  Hliich 
hewaadriiiini^fnini  his  own,  lfthetTv:i- 
clKryofdct<u[iniKtbi;i>nit<«it:int»uiuli,Trilsc 
promises,  which  wtre  immwliattly  \  inhatd, 
H  to  be  chargi-d  on  Louvds,  tin:  ri-inif  "t 
bliitdly  confiiliiiK  in  siicli  a  iiiinislcr  is  tu  \>i- 
charged  on  the  kiiii;. 

How  little  h:itl  this  mnnarrh  profited,  Ijy 
the  example  pvcii.  under  ^iniihir  rimiiii'- 
ManccH,  bv  Louis  Xlt.  When  HJineofthc- 
pinu*  \ViJ<lenw!i,  while  they  wciv  ini])tTv 
vii^  his  barren  land  in  PruVcnce  by  the" 
virtuous  indtistrv,  hudl>cen  gricviiu-Jt- jjci 
■ccuted,  thmii^fi  f'dsc  rvpreseiitiitinn^';  tlu 
prudent  nrinre  cinnmaiidcil  tiif  stiiclfst  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  their  real  churactei 
Hie  result  was,  that  he  wm  so  [H.Tfertlv  cii 
vinced  of  their  innocence,  that  he  not  otil 

Kmlocted  them  dnritigthc  rest  of  his  rei);; 
It  had  the  niu5n.ininiity  to  declare,  th: 
'they  were  better  men  than  himself  and  h 
catlinlic  sulijects.' 

HHupvliail  it  been  for  hitnselfand  fur  the 
world,  if  tlie  emperor  Churles  V.  bad  insti 
tuted  the  same  iiujuunes  !  Hutipv,  if  in  tin 
meridian  of  his  power  he  had  studied  Ihi 
character  of  mankind  to  as  j^xkI  puqiosi:,  ;!■ 
he  afterwards,  in  his  monastic  retrcitl,  MikJe 
cd  the  mechantsm  of  watches !  Astnnlshii 
to  find,  that  after  the  closest  application,  Ik 
never  could  brini;  anvtwo  to  ^.jnst  alik-c, 
he  expressed  deep  regret  at  hisownfolU, 
in  having  bcstowc-d  so  much  time  and  paiiiv 
in  the  fruitless  attempt  iif  bringing  nnti- 
kind  to  an  exact  unllbrmity  in  their  itligi- 
ous  opinions.  But,  the  discoverv  was  matk 
too  late  i  he  ended  where  he  should  havt 
begun. 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

77ie  RefortnaVon. 

Ih  onicr  to  bcrease   the  royal  pupil') 


re%-erci)cc  forfhristianity,  before  she  is  her* 
selfii'ile  I'l  iippixvLite  its  value,  she  ihcnU 
be  t:ini;lit,  tliiit  it  ilid  n'lt  i-teal  into  the  wodd 
ill  (he  il.ivs  '>f  d:irknehsaiidii;nnraiice,  wha 
lilt  >]iirft  iif  iirfjiiiry  was  asleep ;  but  sp- 
m-.iit  il  in  the  niiiK  i-n1iKhttne<t  period  of  the 
Kcnnan  einjiiiv.  I'hiit  its  light  dawned, 
n<it  iiri  the  rvmiiter  n.-)^4Ui  of  the  eaith,  but 
iiii  a  ]>r<ivincc  of  that  empire,  whose  peculiu 
ni:iiinersh:id  alreadv  nttr4rted  much  noixi. 


Heury  IV,*ba.  whtu  jimird  id  prrifc 
tliTT  i>iDu|{kt  ■  ii  bciwr  u>  hari  ■  pnct 
nllf>Mi,iliuiwar  wUclikid  ush.' 


,  attr4ried 
Incul  sitiiatii-n  |ilaccil  it  pa.   . . 
I.iriy  within   the  \iew  if  siirnHirafing  lU' 
timi*".     \\  her<'us  the  religiMi  of  .\Iahomct 
VkI  thccriniiptioiUidfiiiiiK-rv,  which >(aitnl 
ii]i  utntint  td^'ther,  .'irose  w'lii-ii  the  ipirit  of 
iiitL->ti,-,atiiin,  leumiiiK,  ami  pbilosdphy,  had 
\  re::M.-d  tii  exi'rt  itselt     'I'bat.  duniie  those 
il  trk   a^i's  lyith   (.'hristiiinily  ami  huniin 
;  u'ere   iiearlv    extln^^uiiJied ;   and 
Inith  \r.v\  siuik  together,  so  both  U- 
gt'tliu-awi.k>'t'nimthi.irl<>n)i;shin>ber.  The 
iiiii  ut'  ktters  was  the  n>toratiai  of 
:>lso  J  the  five  :irci'»  to  the  ancient 
\«Mi%  one  grand  instrument  of  the 
111' pint-  Christianitv. 
taming  which  existed  in  the  church 
eritlvto  the  lUfiri^iation,  wasUmi- 
:r\-  few,  iitid  u'us  in  the  geni.Tal,  hut 
iiieiii;iv  uihI  MLperfici.J ;  and  the  punxacs 
''' wiiirh  it  Wiisnnlinctl,  fin'medanxrHeciu- 
'ilnliirlu  111  MiliaLintial  iiiipr'>\  enienL   lit- 
t-iid  fif  Ijiins  emploicil   in  in^estigadnf 
i-eiiiU'nci'stjf  Cliiititinnity,  or  inelucida- 
ig  the  analogy   (,f   Clllistian    principles, 
u ;it!i  the  l.iws  nftlic  natural,  and  thcexi|nn- 
c.ii's  i.f  the  m'lral  wYirld,  it  was  pressed  into 
tile  serv  ice  li  what  w;is  culled  school  divini- 
tv;  asisCeni,  which  piTlit^s Siud  pi-miden- 
ii:ilh'  liteii  ii'it  with'  lit  its  uses  at  a  previous 
piTiiid,  i-MKciidly  when  under  the  discretkn 
I'Fu  ^'iu::d.-iiid  upriji^hi  niiiii!,  as  having  scr- 
V  I'd  l>[i:h  ti)  elicit  and  exerriHC  the  intellect 
nfaniderage.    Study  and  industiy,  how- 
ever tliev  may  be  nris:i|>]>lied,  are  alwan 
^■iioil  in  themselves  !  aim  almost  anv  state'ts 
l.i:tterthanh..peli>siuaiiiiy.   These  schnd- 
v.i'.  II  jjcili  ipsMislaiiitd  the'cause  ut  Religioo, 
i.hiii  ihi;  iiii^'ht  ultci-lv  li.ive  sunk,  though 
11  itli  arms  little  suited  tV,  m;ike  their  support 
■  lli.-ctiial,  or  t'lpnxliice  solid  practical  tene- 
ii',  either  to  the   church   or  the  peciple. 
Time  of  thcearliei-jrhulastic  divines,  though  . 
ediiius,  anti  somewhat  trifling,  were,  how- 
.  vcr,  cIum;  reaMiriew,  tts  well  a;,  pious  men, 
.hr.tigh  Ihey  afterwards  i-unk  in  rationali^, 
I-:  they  >nci'ea!-ed  in  quibbling  and  subtletr. 
Vtl,  difcctii  e  as Iheir efforts  »  ere,  they  had 
'ictT!  usiful,  as  thev  had  contributed  to(f>- 
jose  infidelity,  andto  keep  alive  some  love. 
if  piety  anil  devotion,  in   that   ■ea.'ra  cf 
drowsy  iiiartiiity.      But.  at  the  period  to 
i>  liich  we  refer,  their  theology  had  become 
I'ltle  beltiT  thiin  a  mazy  labyrinUi  rf  trivial, 
d    not  seldom    of  pemiciiius  sii))histry. 
isquisiii'  ns,  metaphysicid  nicctk^ 


I  Sutitle  diK^  ^         _. . 

" ^  '  rdhscnrities.atid'uhimiicaldis^ 
a  tinctions,  wcrcsubstitutedinthei^aceofR- 
vealed  truthj  for  revealed  tnitb  wu  not 
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■ffidendy  intricate  for  the  speculations  of 
hoee  ]>uzzlint^  theoloj^ians,  of  whom  Kras- 
nus  said,  that,  '  they  had  broiiglit  it  to  be  a 
natter  ot  so  much  wic  to  be  a  Christian,  tliat 


was  certainly  more  agreeable  tli^ti  tlie 
/n-actice. 

VVc  ixYQ  far  from  asserting,  tliat  there  were 
no  mixiui-es  of  infirniitv  in  the  instruments 


rdiiian'  heads  were  not  able  to  reach  it.*—!  wliicli  accomnhshcd  the  ijreat  woi-k  of  the 
Vnd,  as  j^unie  Chi^istianity  was  not  suffi-  i  rcfonnaiion.  They  wei*e  fallible  men.  Hut 
iently  ingenious  f»>r  these  whimsical  doc-  it  is  now  evident  to  eveiy  sincere  inquirer, 
ocs,  iK'ither  was  it  sufficiently  ])liiint  and  ac-  tliiit  numy  of  their  tmnsiictions,  which  have 
.oromodating  to  suit  the  cornipt  slate  of  becnrq)ivscnteilby  thciradvn'saricsascor- 
Uiblic  monMs.  nipt  and  criminal,  onlv  appeait^d  such  to 

AJmose  enUrely  overlooking  the  Scrip-  \^*'^^-  .^V^^*^, '^  ""^  ^"^^^  thur  motives,  and 
iires,  the  school-men  had  built  schemes  and  i  ^^^*  ^'''^^^'^  cn-cumstances  of  the  times,  inta 
y-stems  on  the  authority  of  the  fathci-s,  some  ^^^^  account,  or  who  had  an  intcTCSt  m  mis- 
f  them  spurious  ones.  The  philosophy  of  nprcsentu^g  them  JVLmy  of  those  actions, 
.ristotlehad  also  been  resoitecl  to  foi-  some  ^^'^"^^^  throuj;h  false  colourings  were  made 
fthechiefmaterialsofihesvstcmjsothat  ^»^  ai^jear  untayourable,  are  now  clearly 
%  the  author  of  the  Histon-  of  the  Council  l"""^  ^'^^  ^"  .'^W  ^'  '>f  ^"  virtuous  and  honoura- 
^  Trent  informs  us,  -ifithadnot  been  ft,r  :»>lSS  cspenally  when  we  lake  the  then  ^ 
.ristoUe,  the  church  had  wanted  for  man)- .  ;\^^""  ?*  V""'"^'  '"''^•u^''  flagitious  conduct  of 
nicies  of  faith.'  ^^  pnests  and  pontifts  with  whom  they  had 

to  deal  into  the  account. 


er,  raiKnal,  and  simple  deductions  trom  ",/^^,,,,.      torturer,  and  cvtn  ciedt/i  itaeif. 
icnce,  furnished  the  gHAim    work  of  then  :  ij,^t\^ii,l  th^..,  ^^^.^.^  i„  his  estimation,  the 


nginal  Scnptures,    and   to   ^ve  correct 

i 


.15UUU  otrimures*,    iiiu    i"   give   rcuitri  |  ^,,.  repeitedly  usc's.     He  has  even  the  temc- 
■andatwiisof  them  to  the  public.     And,  m  j  j-j^v  to  nsseit,  in  contradiction  to  all  ci-edible 


avebeen  compounded  out  of  such  discor- i  ..^tensive  mcans'of  information.  '  For  there 
ant  inatenals  as  were  made  uj)  from  spu-  \^  ,,0  tUct  !)ctter  known,  than  that  these  cmi- 


KXis  fiithers,  and  an  ill-understo<xl  pagan 
hilosopher.  The  works  of  this  great  aii- 
w,  wnich,  by  an  inconsistency  not  uncom- 
wn  in  the  histor}'  of  man,  had' not  long  be- 


nently  wise  men  never  pretended  to  illumi- 
nati(.ns  and  impulses.     What  thcv  undei^ 
took  honestly,  tlicy  conducted  soberly.  They 
.  ,...-,.  1  ,  '      ,  pretended  to  no  inspiniiion ;  thev  did  not 

w bam  prohibited  by  a  papal  deci-ee,  and '  ^..en  pivtend  to  intro(hicea  nnv,  but  only  to 
unit  by  public  authority,  came,  in  the  six-  i.,.j.to:v  to  its  primitive  pu^it^•  *  the  old  reli- 
tnth  century,  to  be  considei-ed  as  little  ^ion.  ^  *They  resi)ected  government,  prac- 
38  than  canonical .  tij^,^  ?^„j  taiight  submission  to  civil  nders. 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistn^  and  jar-  and  desii-ed  cmly  the  lil)city  of  that  con- 
»  was  far  from  being  the  worst'  feature  of  science  which  (iod  hits  made  free.* 
teperiod  in  question.  The  generality  of  But  though  in  accomplishing  the  great 
icdcrgv  were  sunk  into  the  grossest  igno-  ^^ork  of  the  refonnation,  reason  and  human 
ince,  S  which  instances  are  recorded  |  wisdom,  were  mast  successfully  exercised  ; 
arcely  credible  in  our  day  of  general  though  the  divine  intei*firence  was  not  mani- 
wwleilge.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  festcd  by  the  working  of  miracles,  or  the 
le  ecclesiastics  had  mojv  entire! v  discai-d-  g'^t  of  supernatural  endowments  :  yet  who 
I  useful  learning,  or  Scripiure  truth.  In  ^'•in  doubt,  that  this  great  work  was  dii-ected 
e  place,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  '^y  the  hand  of  heaven,  especially  when  we 
the  Bible,  they  sul)stituted  false  miracles,  consider  the  wonderhil  pi-edispesition  of  can- 
ing legends,  purchased  panlons,  and  pre-  s<^'S  tlie  extraordinary  combination  of  cir- 
Merous  penances.  A  procedure  which  be-  cumstances,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but 
aie  the  nriore  popular,  as  it  inti-ocluced  a     •  g^  ,„  ,,,^„^„,  ^i^  ,„  M»»i.eim-.  Ecde- 

hpon  which  did  not  insist  on  the  iiiconve-  ,-,„,;„,  ^y         ,„,.  .^^'^      ,33^  „„  u.r  spirit  of  .he 

ait  ;q>peiKiage  of  a  good  lite  ;  those  who    reformer.,  a,.d  ,lic  injustice  of  Mr.  Humr.by  that  Iriilr 

d  mcncy  enough,  easily  procured  mdem-  decant,  cnnJi.i.  and  .iccompiishcd  scholar,  ami  mote 

y  for  a  bad  one  ;  and  to  the  ])Tofligate  lUUl    .miable  man.  the  Utc  Rev.  Ur.  Archibald  Maclrine, 
e  aflSuent,    the  /lUlx/iaSC  of  good  works  ihr  iover  and  the  lov« ofhuman  kind. 
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constantly^  proeresavc  occurrences,  by 
'which  this  g^md  event  was  bnnij^ht  i\im\ii  * 
The  successive,  as  well  as  rontcmporary 
production  of  singular  chHnwtci^,  ralculaiul 
to  promote  its^r/ztTr/ZacionipHslimfnl,  and 
each  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  own  rcsfitcti-cc 
work  !  So  m*u)y  unconscious  or  unwillinj; 
instruments  made  subservient  to  one  y^rcat 
purpose  !— ^Friends  and  enemies,  even  AIus- 
Kulmen  and  popes,  contributing^,  ccitaiidy 
>vithout  intending  it,  to  its  advancement  I — 
Mahomet  banishing  learning  fnim  the  cast, 
that  it  might  providentially  find  a  shelter  in 
these  countries,  wliere  the  new  opinions 
were  to  be  propagated  ! — Several  successive 
sovereign  pontiffs,  collecting  books  and  pa- 
tronising that  literature  which  was  so  soon 
to  be  directed  against  their  own  domina- 
tion ! — But  above  all,  the  multiplication  of 
contemporary  popes,  weakening  the  i-cve- 
rence  of  the  ])Copie,  by  occasioning  a  schism 
in  the  church,  and  "exhibiting  its  several 
heads  wandering  about,  under  the  ludicnius 
circumstance,  of  each  claiming  infalliijility 
for  himself,  and  denying  it  to  his  competitor! 
— ^In^libility,  thus  split,  was  disci-ediled, 
and  in  a  manner  annihilated. — To  thcscr  pre- 
paratory circumsUinces,  we  may  add  the  in- 
fatuation, or  rather  judicial  blindness,  of  the 
papal  poircr :  tlic  crroi*s,  even  in  worldly 
prudence,  committed  by  Leo,  a  pontiff 
otherwise  of  admirable  tdents  ! — ^The  half 
measures  adq)ted,  at  one  time,  of  ineilicient 
violence  ;  at  another,  of  ineffectual  lenity  I 
— ^I'he  tcmporaiy  want  of  sagacity  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  was  usually  re- 
markable for  political  acuteness  ! — The  in- 
creasing aptitude  of  men's  minds  to  receive 
truth,  in  proportion  as  e\ents  occurivd  to 
mature  it  ! — Some  who  loved  learning,  and 
were  indifferent  to  religion,  favouring  the  re- 
formation as  a  cause  connected  with  grnxl 
letters  ;  the  old  doctrines  becoming  united 
with  the  idea  of  ignoiimce,  as  the  new  ones 
were  with  that  of  knowledge  ! — I'he  piv- 
paraton'  invention  of  printing,  without  which 
the  revival  of  learning  would  have  been  of 
little  general  use,  and  the  dispe)*sion  nf  the 
Scriptures  slow,  and  inconsiderable  ! — ^Sonie 
able  and  keen  sighted  men,  working  vig\>- 
rously  from'a  percqjtion  of  existing  abuses, 
who  yet  wanted  sufficient  zeal  for  the  jiro- 
motion  of  religious  truth  ! 

The  ponited  wit,  the  saiTitstic  in>ny,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Enisnius,  together 
with  his  pi*ofound  theoloj^ical  leaniifig,  di- 
rected against  the  con-uptionsof  the  Church, 
with  sucn  force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  be  of  the  utmost  sen  ice  t»i 
that  cause,  which  he  wanted  the  righteous 
courage  systematically  to  defend  ! '    The 

*  Kverj  eiepint  tcholar  tnuat  naturally  he  an  udiuinr 
ofEnimm.  We  sliould  be  lurry  to  incur  the  ceiiture 
of  any  ludi  by  regretting,  that  the  «ii  and  indignation 
of  thii  fine  geDiu*  toiueiimci  earried  him  to  ^rf.at 
lenglhk.  Impiciy,  doubtleii,  was  far  frum  hit  heart, 
yet  in  tome  of  hit  Colloquiei,  when  he  only  profi'iied  to 
altMk  the  crron  of  popery,  Feli^ioD  iuelT  is  wouoUcd  by 


unparalleled  zeal,  abilities,  and  integrit)*  of 
Luther  !  His  bold  gen'.iLs,  and  adventurous 
spirit,  jiot  rnntcnting  itself,  as  the  other  n:- 
fttrniers  had  dime,  with  attacking  nf'toncu* 
ern)i*s,  and  stigmatising  monstnius  uouses; 
but  sublimely  exeited  in  establishing,  or 
rather  restoring  the  great  fundamentals  of 
I  Christianity  !  \\'hile  Erasmus,  with  that 
I  tnilv  classic  taste  ot  which  he  was  the  chief 
revfver,  so  elegantly  satirized  the  false  views 
of  (i<»d  and  ivligion,  which  the  Romish 
church  entert;iined,  Luther's  aim,  was  to 
acquire  true  Scriptui-al  notions  of  hr\\i. 
Kidicule  sen  cd  tn  expose  the  old  religicn, 
but  something  nobler  was  necessar}'  to  es- 
tablish the  new. — It  was  for  Frasmus  to 
shake  to  its  foundation  the  monstnxis  svstem 
of  indulgences  ;  it  remained  for  Lutlier  to 
restnif,  not  to  invent,  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  remission  of  sins  tli rough  a  Media- 
tor.— While  his  predecessors,  and  even  co- 
adjutors, had  been  s:itisfied  by  pulling  down 
the  eiiMi-mfnis  mass  of  coiTUpticns  llit: 
mii^hty  hand  (»f  the  Saxon  rcfomier  not  only 
remo\  ed  the  nibbish,  but  erected  a  fair  fii- 
bric  of  wMind  doctrine  in  its  place.  The  new 
edifice  arose  in  its  just  svnimetrv*,  awl  de- 
rives impregnable  sti-engtli,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  erected  on  a  broad  frun- 
dation.  Noiliing  short  of  the  anh-ur  ot  Lu- 
ther c(nild  have  maintained  this  giicat  ciaisc 
in  one  staire,  while  ptThaps  the  discreet  tcm- 
penince  of  Melancthon  was  necess;iiT  to  its 
su])]«oit  in  anotlu-r  !  The  useful  vi«^lenre  of 
Henry  in  attacking  the  peoi>le,  with  a  zeal 
as  furious  ;ls  if  he  himself  had  not  bttn  an 
enemv  to  the  rtforiiKition, exhibiting  a won- 
(letfvd  illustration  C'f  that  declanition  of  t!ic 
Almighty,  that  the  JiercnwHs  of  waft  Rhall 
turn  to  iiifi/n'iiihc  1 — The  meek  wisdom  of 
C'ranmer,  by  which  he  was  enabled  tomo- 
demte  tlie  otherwise  inicontrolable  t(.ni|KT 
of  his  i-oyal  master  ! — The  undaunted  spiiit 
and  matchless  inti-e])idity  of  Kliz:ibeth,whirh 
eflectually  struggled  f<ir,  and  finally  esta- 
bKiNhed  it!  These,  and  a  thousjmd  other ctJii- 
curringciiTumstances,  furnish  tlie  most  un- 
<l')U(le(\  evidence,  to  every  mind  not  blindetl 
I)y  j)njudice,  that  the  divine  AuthuR  i^ 
Cliristiatiity,  w:ia  also,  though  by  the  agen- 
cy ( f  huiuaii  means  and  iuslnimcnts  die 
Kkstorkk  of  it. 


CHAP.  XXXVL 

On  till*  hnfiortatice  'if  rrfj<!(iouft  in^titutiont 
and  fjhisf  rx'iitia  H. — '///r  y  urr  tiuitrd  to  the 
nufurr  of  C/iristiunitUf  and  /iurticuiaritf 
ada/itvd  to  tht  character  of  man. 

That  tonx*nt  of  \  ices  and  crimes  which 
the  French  revolution  has  disi-nibogued  invi 
sfH'ietv,  may  bo  so  clearly  and  indisputably 
tr.iced  to  the  s'lurce  of  infidelity,  that  it  hay, 
in  a  degree  Ijecomc  fashicrtiablc  to  pi*C'fess  a 
belief  in  the  truths,  and  a  conviction  nf  the 

ttrukit   wliiL-h  liavc  \iich  a  tendency  to  profHiieRrk^,  at 
to  give  pain  to  (he  sober  it-adcr. 
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ilac  of  Christianity.  But,  at  the  same 
ne,  it  has  too  iiatuiVilIjr  ha|)penc(l,  that  we 
ive  fallen  into  the  habit  of  defending  rcli- 
jm,  almost  excIusivclVf  on  politicid  and  sc- 
ilar  (pounds ;  as  if  Christianity  consisted 
eix'ly  in  our  not  b(*ing  atheists  or  aiiar- 
lists.'  A  man,  howex-er,  may  he  rem<ivcd 
lany  stascs  Atxn  the  impiety  of  Frencli  in- 
dels,  ana  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  i*e- 
gion. 

Man>%  not  openly  profane,  but  even  en- 
itainin^  a  resiiect  for  the  political  uses  of 
iigion,  have  a  way  of  generalizing  their 
eas,  so  as  to  dismiss  the  re\-elation  fi-oni  the 
counL — Others  again,  who  in  this  last  re- 
ect  agtxie  with  the  fonner  class,  alfoct  a 
rtain  superiority  over  the  low  contracted 
tions  of  churchmen  and  colKtujians.  ThcsL- 
scrt,  that,  if  virtue  be  practised,  and  pulj- 
.  order  presen-ed,  the  motive  on  which  tht* 
e  is  ijractised,  and  the  other  in.iintain'.-d, 
not  worth  coiitendine  for.  Many  thon* 
e,  who,  withtxit  fiirmally  ivjectinvj  Clnis- 
initv,  t:Uk  of  it  at  large,' in  i^enei-iU,  or  in 
c  afi^rac-L— >As  if  it  were  at  once  to  ex- 
apt  themselves  fi-om  the  tnnihle  nH  ivli- 
im,  an«l  to  e«*ii|)e  the  infamv  of  Atheism, 
esc  men  affect  to  think  so  high  of  the  Su- 
•emc  Bdn^,  whosi*  temple  is  universal 
•'tre^  that  ne  needs  not  be  w«)rshi|)pcd  in 
fni>les  made  with  h  uids.  And  forj^ettin^^ 
•It  the  world  which  he  tlrnip^ht  it  w«)rtli 
lile  to  create,  he  will  ceminly  think,  it 
>rth  while  to  govern,  they  assert,  thit  he 
:«)o  f^rcs^  to  attend  to  the  concerns  ot  such 
tty  beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to 
:ch  to  our  prayers,. —  Tliat  it  is  a  niirrow 
a  which  we  fonn  c>f  his  attributes,  to  f  m- 
that  one  dw/  or  one/i/acc  is  nruv.  accep- 
•leto  him  than  another. — That  all  rdi- 
ms  are  ec|ually  pleasuit;  to  (t(x1,  pi\>vided 
;  worshipper  he  sincertr. — That  the  esta- 
shment  ot  a  pui)lic  ministry  is  perhaps  a 
od  expedient  of  politi&d  wisdom,  for 
ring  the  vulgar ;  but  that  every  man  is  his 
11  priest —  That  all  ernirs  of  opinion  aix; 
locent;  and  that  the  Almi^lity  istcKijust 
punish  any  man  fJjr  merely  'speculative 
lets. 

But,  these  lofty  contemners  of  institutions 
servances,  diiys  ordimuices,  and  priests, 
ince,  by  their  verj-  objections,  that  they 
i  not  more  ignorant  of  the  natuii-  of  (io<C 
he  has  l>cen  pleased  to  i-eveal  himself  in 
ripture,  than  of  the  character  of  mm,  to 
lose  dispositions,  wants,  desiivs,  distresses, 
firmities,  and  sins,  the  spirit  of  Christiaiii- 
,  as  unfcided  in  the  (vospel,  is  so  wonder- 
ily  accommodated.  This  admiiviljle  con- 
inty  would  be  of  itself  suttieient,  werc! 
ere  no  other  proof  to  establish  the  divine 
ithority  of  our  religion. — I'rivate  nraver, 
iclic  warship,  tlic  <)bservation  of  the  ^iab- 
^  a  standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordi- 
mces,  arc  all  of  them  so  admimbly  adapr- 
l  to  those  sublimely  mysteriwis  rr;*vin»^sof 
le  mint^  which  distinguish  man  fi-cnn  ail  in- 
'rior  animals,  bv  rendering  him  tlirsnl/ieri 
Vol.  n.         '  J.5 


of  hopes  and  feai-s,  which  nothing  earthly 
can  realize  or  s«itistV,  that  it  is  difVicult  to 
say,  whether  these  sanvd  invtitnticnis  most 
i)esi)e:ik  the  wisdom  or  the  g«»<»dnessof  that 
s»i])renic  oeiiefac'or,  who  alor.e  could  have 
ihus  apjdied  a  remedy,  because  he  alone 
couUl  have  penetratetl  the  m'«t  hidden  i*e- 
cesses  of  that  nature  which  i"rt|uii*cd  it.  Re- 
ligion, in  fact,  is  not  more  crssentird  to  man, 
than,  in  the  prcHi.*nt  st  ite  of  things,  those  ap- 
pointments are  essential  to  religion.     And, 
accoTxlinijIy,  we  see,  that  when  tliey  are  re- 
jected, however  its  unpn>fitab!e  i^eneralities 
may  bepr«)ft.'ssed,  ivlijjion  its-.'lf,  practically, 
antl  in  detail,  is  reii'mnccd.     N<»r  can  it  be 
kept  alive  in  creatui-es  s«.>  ah'  imding  in  mo- 
ral, and  so  exposi-d  to  ir-itural  e\il,  iiy  mei'e 
metaphysical  distinct^nis,  or  a  bare  ii'itelUr.- 
tual  conceptit^n  of  divinity.   In  beings  wh«>se 
minds  ai-e  so  liable  to  wander,  religion  to  1x5 
siisiaiiu<l,  re(|nires  t(»  be  substantiated  and 
rtxed,  t««  Ik-  rcrji«i/A-d  and  in\  ij^oratal.     Coii- 
s.ioiis  of  onr«>wn  iiilirmiiy,  we  (niijht  toUxjk 
for  evi'iy  outwani  aiil  toinijinn-e  every  in- 
ternal j^iaee  ;  and  conse(jnently  onj^ht  glad- 
1>  to  suDniit  t«)  the  control  «»f  habits,  and  the 
re:^»darity  of  intitiilions.     Kven  in  ihec(»m- 
nion  pursuits  of  life,  our  fn;j;itiv  e  and  unstea- 
dy th'Hii^hts  require  to  be  lied  down  by  e^'- 
ercises.  chivies,  and  extenid  circnnistaiK\ s. 
And  while  the  s;inur  expedit  nts  are  no  le.,s 
necess.iry  to  insun*  the  outward  fibservancs 
of  relii^ion,  insieail  of  obstrnrtini;,  thev  pro- 
inoce  Its  spirituality  ;  for  thi'V  are  n(*t  nmiv 
tiiieJ  toauract  the  senses  of  the  ij^norant, 
than  they  are  to  enj;  ij;e  the  thoughts  a-id 
fix  the  attention,  of  the  enlightened.   VVhile, 
tlierefoiv,  iiKn-.Ier  to  j^et  rid  of  imaj^inaiy 
burdens,  and  suspertol  ]>enaltiis,  men  are 
rontendin^^  for  a  philosophical  ivliy^ion,  and 
an  imajj-iuan  peifrciion,  of  which  the  mind, 
while  ini.orporatetl  with  matter,  is  little-  ca- 
llable, they  losi'.theben»'rif  of  those  s.di|J  irv 
means  and  instruments,  so  admirably  adipt- 
eii  to  the  state  of  t^ur  m-U'ls  and  the  cxMisti- 
t'ltion  of  our  nature.     Me  ns  and   instru- 
iiKMifs,  which,  on  a  so!)er  iufjuiT-y  into  their 
«ii-i:.;iM,  will  be  found  ;ls  awi'iiliy  san<*.tii»!ie:l, 
as  tney  are  obviously  suit  ibU'  ; — in  a  word, 
wliich  will  be  found,  and  this,  when  proved, 
puts  an  end  tot.jiv*  cMUr)ver:>y,  to  be  the  ap- 
l>:»intments(»f  (io  1  h^nl^e:f. 

The  Ahnii^hty  has  nio-»t  cei-tainly  diTla- 
re'l,  that  he  will  be  woi-shijiperl  i-i  sjiiritand 
in  tnitiv,  Hut  <1«r-s  it  theivtore  fnlliw,  that 
he  will  not  be  wrn-shipped  in  c//7/rr///w  ^'— 
We  know  that  a/i  our  clays  are  his,  and  for 
the  use  of  all  we  an'  acc/Mintable  to  him, 
Unt,  docs  this  invalid  ite  the  dnt>  of  makiiii; 
Sunday  wvwv:  peculiarly  his  * — We  aixj 
commanded  to  *  pray  without  e<'asi:ig;  in 
every  thini;  to  i^ive  thanks ;'  tliat  is  tii  cany 
about  with  us  a  heart  chspjis'^'  I  to  j)ray,  and 
a  spirit  inclined  to  thankfulness  ;  out  is  this 
any  argument  against  our  enj<iininjj  on  our- 
selv'.s  ciTfaiti  stated  times  ol  uion-  regular 
prav«  ■'«  :»nl  ii-e  I  ].•  »vmIs  of  ni  a\.  e>.pivss 
thank -i;i\  in;;  :*  Is  it  uol  ol»  ion,,  thii  thciw:- 
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?;lcct  of  the  relirioiis  r.b«^crv.in'*c  of  Sunday. .  nature,  as  developed  by  their  most  acconte 
oi*cx:imjilc,  rc'>ults,  in  hid,  iiMOi  nil  invii- jobstTvcr,  the  siij^ucious  and  veneraied 
gioiis  si:ttc  of  the  heart,  ho-.vi-  cr  j^ravcly  ".  Lrx:ke  :*  Man,  arrording  to  this  profouiid 
philo.soj)hi'.:  reasons  tor  the '»iui-»siijrjMiri\  !)o  rcasnncr,  durivrs  the  oris^inal  stock  of  hii 
a.vsi.;:ic-d .''  J**  it  ir»t  (ihvionsalso,  th:iMii{.-  very  ideas  tri»ni  f.hj..cts  placed  in  his  view,  ihhich 
reourrencj  oi"  app'.iinti"!  st  is  -ns  y.T\  cs  lo  strike  \\\n  n  his  senses.  Revelation  as  if  on 
stir  up  to  ilie  i.iCTtirnKiii'c  « t'  I'.ie  duties  al- .  thi.N  vi-ry  j>niu:ii)le,  presents  to  man  impresr 
iotte-i  lothcni .'  Tlir  p'nil'is'  !)hL»-nu.\  (ii.nd«-'  si\e  i)I)ic(:ts.  l*n»ni  the  creation  to  the  de- 
this  as  a  ni':ch-.i:v.'^.ii  n.-iiih.Ti,  wh'.vli  r«  «iui:cs  ln.:^c-,  atul  s.U!  more  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
tohave  its  snrin '•♦  wurul  i.-j,  aiiii  h'.ia  1  ia   ham,  nvIkw  wi-  m  iv  sav  that  riur  peUgion 


neeil  *  f  i. -vUrnai  imJ)■.ll^^.s  :•  •  si-t  it  a-.^oiij^,  cmmi-nces.  to  the  \^\\  ing  of  the  Holy  HYioA, 
But  tliL*  C'Ury.'aa  kels,  ili.it  ih*.»i:<h  hf  is  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period  in 
ncitlier  to  rc.:;uwi*o  ii!>  dcvo'ions  hv  h-s  cru-  which  we  may  deem  its  character  comple- 


withiji,  he  st.in  Is  in  need  '-t  iM.ry  sujjpie-  thii  eternal  (in^l  ilim^»c•lf,  .is  with  our  mind's 
mental  aid  lo  rt-miiKl,  to  restrain,  tuul  i'»  sup-  c  ye,  \  istlily  ruaiiiffstiuj^  himself  to  the  patii- 
poll  him.     'riu'sr,  t'nTcJ -ri*,  a:  l-  not  helps  aivlis,  exniiiihivinK  Ins  attributes  to  their 


served,  would  pr^Uildy  noi  hi-  o!)-ervcd  at  ted  toiJic  we  tkne^s  of  human  nature. 


practxe.  tue  I'liiii-rs  hv  tlie  prophets,  spoke  in  these 

It  would  be  well  if  those  men  cf  larpjc  ]a>t  d.i>s  hy  iVi  S<jn.' 

views  and  philOM>ph"cal  cuiinptions,  ^^l;lll«l  Aid  'li-is  wc  '»})M.-rvethe  first  preachers  of 

con->!  U-r  ii  there   bi:   u:  thin .;  iij  tin-  vciy  C.'')ri>'v<  tnity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract 

fitmotureofthehumin  miiul,  we  had  aim. -si.  tru?!.^  hul'plainlv  hearing  witness  lo  what 

said,  in  the   veiy   rriusti^u'iD  i    ot  n-.tuu,  ]i..,\  },» ..,  ivaMsaried    in  their  presence,— 

whii:h  .-night  lead  n>  t«»  <.xp'";t.  ^h  it  rci'irioii  •  1  j..-  v'.Ord  w as nrtde flesh ,Hndo welt auiorg 

ii«s»w/(/ ha\ e  th  i-jc  tri'Os.>cr.  ap/l  •■!;■  n  :  u"."'.  •.:.  u^.  .i!id  \.  j  I)i]u-ld  liis  j;iorv,  the  glory  as  of 

tul  p:.rtsand  re!  alon.,  wii'.c  I  v.-..  iin-  '■«  -  t^v  (.il  ■  In /.nUen  i-.t  the  Father.'  Anclaigain 

pix-sviitCvl ;   instead  <.f  bel:»\;  i:i;.t  »Tr.iuiy  — •  1 'u ,-.    \v.,;ch  we  have  seen  and  heard. 

thi.i  and  spiritual  cs«e!ire,  oi   \>rr.(:h  thtv  ikvlare  \st  iiMtoNou.' 


gated  ideis  which  ori.^iually  ei.iLi«-d  m  Ccer.-vd  by  ih'-  most  rnlij^htened  sages  of 
through  the  med'.um  of  tue  senses,  r  r  v,  bich  tjmW  i  limes,  but  as  he  has  been  discovered 
wedeiivetrom  uoniempl.ain;^the(ptiations  to  Ije,  l»y  im»-  of  the  m^st  penetrating  minds 
of  our  own  mirids  w>ii  n  empl.ye  I  un  those  intlu  \/urId,  Sf:ienteen  hundred  years  after 
ide .s  of  sensiition  but,  if  maierid  bodies  th(  o.lirisli.ui  era.  To  this,  nnw  universally 
are  the  s'^-urces  whcnci-  c;eneral  knowledi^e  ackno»vledgttl  notion  of  man,  every  thing 
is  d'.Ti\  od,  why  is  i  vi  ry  thin:^  to  be  incorp*)-  is  ad.jpted,  both  in  whaiis  recorded  and  whit 
real  which  rts;j'.<  •  -.  rei'.gi«in  '  If  innate  luireis  i^  cnjoimd  in  il»e  Scripture.    Kver>'  observ- 


and  the  nearcat  to  ih  ise  w'ao  d«  ;»•.  ■ -i  thcr  mat'*  i'  in'o  |.'b;)iiH..j-.h»r'.l  inefiicacv.  In 
light  from  herivfii,  ttiUd  moj,t  ev-ii.!»ii  li'.y  ih'c.MiUJ-.-.  I.r  v.i  s-.c  t-.ie  afVeetions  little  cn- 
redurinj^  his  ill.  ■■.••;.  tj  pr  :<  i'k,'-.  II«  "s  »•  i  >  q:.i^(  d  in  aS^M-nct  sprculation.  They  then 
to  have  supp  si -i  th  :i  we  p').--r-.',s  (.e.t:t'.n  .a^\\  ;•:»  movt-d  u lien  those  sensible  imager 
ready- frani'-d  Jif»t'.  ir-.i  of  mery  thin;^  e^■•.•ll-  wiiTri  'in-  l.iws-if  n  ,tnre  have  made  mo\in^ 
tial  to  moral  hi;  piL-'s^  ;  and  tint  toat'-m-  aie.inily  pii-srtitid  to  tlieui. 
pUtion  of  the  ch^j  x^.tl,  an<l  subju.c;.i-.;t»r.  «.f  What,  f  .r  exi-aiple,  could  all  the  mathe- 
animal  natjire,  were  all  that  was  nrcesviry '  m.-.tical  truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting 
to  moral  perfer.tirii.  Is  it  not  thin  ni«.st  our  aHerti' us,  con)par«.d  with  a  tale  of  hii- 
woithy  «f  t*tent'»"n,  tht*  '.h*-  b"ly  Si  ilj.tine  nrui  mi'«erv,  *2X  lumian  mai>;nanimity,  even 
ditfers  ft. -m  th»  i»I  i"  •  f  Ji'<*  Cir»  ri  •.•<  ••...",  '.i'U:;h  kt;=\vFi  to  be  fibricatcd  lor  our 
just  where  h.  iii:.i>ei  :  :!•'•• :    -v  •- -.".i  ;,|  j   .-;,,..  •'^•.  •»  ■  -\\i..  u  Christianity  then  is 
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SO  obviously,  in  a  gr^at  measuit?,  a  business 
of  the  affectlnns,  tbat  vm  are  then  only  un- 
der its  influence  when  we  /oir  and  di''iiL''h! 
in,  as  well  as  asaent  to,  or  reason  uji'm  it-. 
principles ;— stiall  we  cavil  at  that  rclii^ivin 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  ac- 
count of  those  very  leatui'esof  it,  which,  on 
every  gitKind  of  philosophy,  and  by  evtrv 

f»rnof«)f  efficacy,  wci-e  the  fact  tu  be  ciindid- 
y  investigated,  render  it  such  as  it  nmst  be, 
m  order  tu  answer  its  purpose  ^ 

'I'liere  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  inter- 
nal evidence  of  our  holy  i-eligion  than  this, 
that  in  every  principle  which  it  establishes, 
bi  ever}'  lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in 
Bverj-  example  which  it  oftcrs;  there  is 
throughout  one  diameter  tii:tt  in\'iirial)ly 
prevails,  which  is,  the  truest  and  s<;ui)dest 
^^d  aente.  The  Scripture,  while  in  tUe 
main  so  plain  and  simple,  '  that  he  may  riin 
that  nsuleth,'  has  accordingly  been'e\er 
most  prized  by  its  profoundest  and  most  s.i- 
gacious  readers.  And  the  longer  and  nioie 
attentively  such  persons  have  studied  it,  the 
liigher  h^  their  estimation  risen.  We  will 
not  adduce  cases  from  that  constellation  oi 
shining  lights,  the  learned  churchmen, 
If  hose  testimony  might  be  objected  to,  fi-oni 
the  ver>'  circumstance  which  ought  to  en- 
hance its  value,  their  professional  attic  h- 
ment,  because  the  name  of  Hacon,  ik>yle, 
ind  Locke  is  sufficient 

It  will  be  fcamd  on  the  most  impartial  srni- 
iiiy,  that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is 
rlearly  exposed  to  Scriptuiv,  is  nu  less  rral- 
y  hostile  to  right  reason,  and  the  true  iiitc- 
Ysts  of  man.  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doi  li  >i- 
id,  that  if  wc  coidd  investigute  the  niulti- 
brm  history  of  individuals  in  the  Christ  i  m 
imrid,  it  would  be  indisputable,  that  a  dei  p 
mpression  of  scripture  facts  and  principu- 
uid  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the  mo^i 
ucccssfiil  preservative  against  the  wor«ii 
!vils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  bei-n 
bund  most  difficult  to  rrtahi  such  an  iin- 
>re9Bdon  "amid  the  business  and  plcasun-s, 
ind  entanglements  of  the  world  ;  but,  so  fai- 
ls it  has  been  retiined,  it  has  been  uiiilorni- 
y  the  pledge  of  regularity  in  the  condurr, 
ieace  m  the  mind,  and  an  honourable  cha- 
racter in  society.  Thus  much  by  way  of 
ntroducdon  to  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP,  xxxvn. 

Of  the  eatabUahed  church  of  England. 

CniSTiANiTY  then  only  answci-s  its  end, 
when  it  is  established  as  a  paramount  prin- 
d{Ae  in  Uie  heart,  purifying  the  desires  and 
Jntentions,  tranjquilizing  the  temper,  ciilar- 
epng  the  af&ction,  and  rcgulatmu^  the  con- 
QuS.  But,  though  this  alone  be  its  peii'ect 
work,  it  has  subordinate  operations,  which 
are  not  only  valuable  for  their  direct  results, 
but  seem  in  the  onder  of  Providence,  to  Ix* 
preliminary  to  its  more  inward  and  spiritual 
cfficacv. 


Wh.Ti  we  observe  how  e\le!is'.\e  is  the 
oiit\;a:(l  pi'nfoMJiM  ol' Christianity,  and  hnw 
ij'»\i'uuiy  I'liiited  i?»  a  C!nsi>te:!lly  Christian 
j;r.;clii"c  ;  tlu.-  lirht  em-  tioa  t»t'a  serious  mind 
IS  natujally  tliat  i-t"  nv-rt.  Hal  a  more 
c  liiM.:- iMte  \iv:.*'  will  «ii\e  Ov'o.iv.on  to  otiier 
teiliu'^s.  It  will  iiO  s.  CM,  tii.il  t'aat  o.itward 
piotc^viiTi  of  our  \v'\  nli.'i'ij.  which  iv  s-j- 
cure.l  in  ii!n.>t.iMs':):i  •■:ii,  !>  :tinne*iUm:iblc 
hlevv.M;.;  to  a  coinni»n.:t\  ;  tii  it  the  public 
beiiefiis  which  result  f!-«in  it  anr  beyond 
r*!r!;ojun}r,  be«.i(U"»  liie  fir  {.".reaUr  uiiiity  c^f 
atfiii-<ii!i^  to  (Mc!:  iufiiviiiual  ih.it  li.^iit  of  in- 
tonnalhrti,  uml  limse  nieaa-.  of  reli.;  t»us  wor- 
ship, whirli  (1'j1\  UjCiI,  will  insure  his  eter- 
nal salvation. 

'I'll  it  lliere  sh<Mjl(|  tUentore  h\^  [xxiiftible 
as  well  as  an  inasihir  chuv«-ii,  .m  'nstiiutcd, 
a>  well  as  a  pers  >iial  ri.'ii';i  mj,  j.iid  that  the 
one  sluniM  tinij.ace  whole  CK*.umunitics', 
;  while  the  olliernr.i)i'\teii(l  to  a  v>ni]jai"itive 
few,  appeal's  n  it  only  the  Utttr/al  conse- 
cjuenrc  of  C'h^i^!ianily,  as  a  r.'li:,i»>us  pr.>- 
tession,  spreailiog  tlirout^ii  sr>c.iely,  and  nr- 
ccas:inly  tnui^mitte.ltVoin  father  to  sun  ;  hut 
it  sfen»sa!s  )th  it  kind  of  aiTani^'.in.-iit  which 
divine  wisdom  woidd  sancVon,  in  oider  to 
the  continuance  of  C'hristiaiiity  ni  the  world. 
Thus  much  woidd  rational  I'elU'ctien  dic- 
tate on  a  view  of  the  ca^e  ;  but  we  are  n  .t 
left  to  our  own  mere  re.is">in:.'js.  W  k  tt  in 
itself  appears  so  pr  iI)  iMe,  oar  Sa*.  iouvh'is 
iatiniate'.l  ton-,  an  e>.s'ir/jal  j)  .ri  of  tht' rli- 
vine  jjh'n,  in  s«  \era!  »t'h!-.  p.ii-.ii>le.'.  W  hat 
's  llie  li;.\  wi  hill  i:i  l!n;  liircj  ni':i»'.i-\  •»  ..f 
niea!.l)u'.  "<■  :1  C'.ii-i'.j  i\uv\  1 1;  r.;'".!^  in  liicse 
liapj)y  iii'li  •'.'.;. ii-*  '  .'.\  v  i. _■;■.:  s  :nl  li  t  h 
.ir..  :^-..voi'  I  ');.•  il-  ■..li".-  ^A.  ■'  \'.  1  y,\\X 
.ij;ain  is  th-.:  mass  i-i  iulmI  \.i.:.  ■.!.■!  -.  fli  • 
ItMVill  is  l)i;'!i(U-l.  h.H  till".  i;v.  .u  il  :',•.  of 
mankind,  wh'\  hv  (i(Hl'.->  jcr -.r.  -.s  liv/,- 
(kiue,  have  hecii  k'd  to  asMi';..  'h.-.  ('lij'i>.- 
t.ian  ]>r- t'es-*i»^Tu  and  x\\\\^  \"  r- um  i  ii.*  tlmt 
vis-.blL-  chnivh,  wir  se  ni.x-'rl  <h  ir.n -.er  i** 
a;;ain  shown  in  the  .^^  ib-((jnv'..i  p  u'.ilii-*  if 
the  net  ra  -t  intti  th«'  •  e:i,  as  well  a-  in  tnai  of 
the  wht  al  aivl  the  l.tres. 

It,  then,  the  jjnbin:  pr« ■ft.v''*it »n  «"f  ('!»>•{- 
anity  bf  thus  explicitly  ^.lrleli•lned  bv  tN» 
divine  wisdom  :  it  als»,  ojir  o\*n  dii.y  expi  - 
rience  sh'>\%j,  it  to  ho  most  lien*  ■fie  lalto  si-ci- 
cty,  as  well  as  obvifiusly  eon(hK'i\  e  t»)  thein- 
waid  .and  spirittial  purposes  ofonr  religion  ; 
we  uiust  a'Imit,  that  tin*  est  iblishment 
which  esidinily  secures  such  pr  fission,  is 
an  object  <»f  inestimabh"  valu'.'.  Il  was  nc- 
cess.iry  in  the  order  ui  u  ilnre,  that  v/hat 
was  to' impregnate  the  world,  shojild  be  fii-st 
itself  pn;'.pared  and  prnve''.  For  th:cc  cen- 
turies, thii*efore,  it  plea^  d  On.  I  lo  leave 
C'hnstianitv  to  make  its  w.iy,  by  its  own 
meix*  sm-ngih.  that  by  its  superiority,  both 
U)  the  idlui  emeniK  and  the  menaces  of  the 
world,  to  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all 
that  could  be  suffered  by  man,  its  time  na- 
ture, and  its  genuiiie  energy,  might  be  fe 
;  ever  demon-strated  ;  and  its  efficacy  to  as- 
Isimilute,  at    length,  the    whole    world  !<» 
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itKC'lf,  be  cviiici'il,  by  Us  ixsistkss  c;r«wlh, 
ill  circumsliincLa  \,\iC  most  a[i[)afvnil)  dcs- 
pciMte. 

During;  this  pcrioil,  tln.'i\  t".»iv,  sm:b  iiiNtni- 
xncnts  iilonc  \v\iv  iii»L-tl  us  iniv,lil  s«.*r\c  to 
evince  rnoivcIe:irIv,th:it  tlu*  •  ixr.cl»ci:r\  oil 
the  power  wua  of  (iiKl,  :inri  n't  of  inen.'j 
Uut  wiu'ii  tlie  sciison  Iiad  :irn\e(l  when  tbt*  [ 
interniixtuTV  was  to  be  exti-usivily  pi-onun 
ted,  then  antJtlier  and  very  ditlereut  aj^ency 
was  resorted  to ;  wlu:n  the  worlil  was  to  he 
bnnight  nito  the  visihlr  C'hiirrh,  then  tlu- 
powers  of  tlic  worhl  reeeixed  that  inj]>ulsf 
liToni  the    hand    of   luavi-n,  which    ni.idc 
them,  in  a  dei-per  wiim-  than  i\er  hifore, 
•  mniiscers  of  (i<Hl  fo.-  j^rMKl." —  I  hi'u,  fnr  tht- 
first  time,  kini:;s  and  i-riiirrs  i*nil)r.iri"d  thi' 

tn'ofession  ('f  C-lin^ti.uiii\,  and  riijiuiicd  it 
)y  laws  aiul  ediets,  as  well  as  hy  ^liil  InttiT 
meth<xLs  on  the  gn-at  bixly  of  then*  s»uh- 
jects. 

How  f.ir  the  iiatinnnl  clianges  which  then 
took  phice  were  vohmtary  or  necessitated, 
theit:  is  no  ocaisioii  torus  to  inquire. — *  Ihe 
grxxl  which  is  done  u^jon  the  earth,  (t(kI  do- 
eth  it  himsclt/  And  what  g(MxI,  next  totlie 
actual  giving  of  the  (xospel,  has  been  gix'at- 
er  th:ui  the  ]}rovidential  blessing  of  tlie  lea- 
ven of  Chnstianity  with  tlie  great  mass  of 
human  society  ?  If  the  first  generation  of 
those  numnial  Christi.uis  were  even  pagarjs 
ill  their  lieaits,  tliat  diii  iKJt lessen  the  gieat- 
ness  of  the  benefit  to  j)oslerity.  'I'hey  p:Ls- 
Sk.'d  away,  and  then*  pa^.anihn)  passed  away 
Willi  them  :  and  the  li:.;tu  of  C-iu'isiianit\ , 
invaluable  in  its  inniuoiute,  but  inhnitel)- 
moi-e  so  in  its  ultimate  eonsei|ueuces,  be- 
came the  eiil.iileil  possessi(;n  of  thcs*  l-aii*o- 
pe.in  nations,  unuer  the  double  gu.U'antee  ol 
lX)pular  altiu  huKCit  and  poUticai  power. 

buch  wa^the  ])ro\i(Untial  oiii-,ni  of  reli- 
gious estuijlishiiienls.  Let  those  who  libject 
to  them,  oni\  keep  in  tluir  view,  that  chain 
of  events  by  widen  the  Chiistian  pi\»tessioii 
"Was  made  naticn.d  in  any  couniiy  ;  let  them 
:i'.;o inquiiv  the  f.ite  of  Christianity  in  those 
counti u'>,  where  either  no  such  eslablish- 
nKhtstook  piare,  or  xvhere  they  wi  re  over- 
thn)wn  by  tne  asiendaucv  of  ihe  Mahome- 
tan potentates.  liistly,  let  them  itllect  on 
the  benefit  and  the  coinfoit  of  that  one  sin- 
gly erlei  t  iif  *  kings  Ik  coming  imrsinjj-ii- 
thers,  and  queens  nui-sing  moiiieis,*oi  the 
visible  Chinvh,  f/ir  if  teal  vitforcvnunt  of  the 
Chriatiun  Sahlmth^ — lUid  then  see  on  what 
gnninds,  as  friends  to  g(MKl  order,  as  honest 
citi/.ens,  or  as  consiMeiit  Cxhristiaiis,  they 
C(ino])p:)se  or  coiidemn  so  essential  and  so 
ciU'Ctual  an  in«<Ti  ninciit  of  the  hest  blessings 
Avhuh  hiuiian  kind  can  enjoN  ** 

if  then  the  Jiuhunul  tsfuhlinhttirnt  <if 
Chrisiiaiiity,  even  under  the  iiiosi  disiulvan- 
tageous  cn'ciimstaiK'es,  became  the  souii:e 
cif  invjduahle  lieiitfits  and  blessings;  what 
estimate  oi'ght  to  be  ftnuied  of  that  C  7irin- 
tiuntstahi  -hnnfif  ni  fuirt.iuiary  \yhich,  on 
the  mosl  iui]}  irL::!!  sni\i\  ot  ail  similar  in- 
stitutions whuii  have  been  known  in  the 


Christian  world,  will  be  found  the  moA  ad" 
mirably  fitted  for  its  purnose  ? 

The  established  chui'ca  of  England  may 
noi,  it.  ill  tnie,  iK'ai  a  comparison  witli  thto- 
ivtic.  perfection,  yaw  will  it  gain  the  aji^ro- 
l).iti«'n  of  those  who  require  that  a  visible 
sh<iuld  possess  the  (piahties  of  an  invisible 
cliui-ch,  and  that  every  member  of  a  national 
institution  should  ecjual  in  piety,  certiun  in- 
dividual ChTihti<uis  ;  nor,  in  any  pomt  cl 
\  lew,  c^iii  its  real  character  be  ascertained, 
or  its  ju!it  claims  be  esUi]>lUhed,  except  it  be 
i  oiiUni])!uted,  as  a  fi ird  iniititutifjn,tviA' 
iiig  Ironi  the  ^Kj'i<<lof  the  refia'matioii  lothe 
pieM'iit  da\,  liiclepuidently  of  the  vaiiatiiw 
and  disc/*rdaiii;es  of  the  successive  multi- 
tudes who  adhered  t«>  it. 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notianctf 
it,  becompaivd  with  all  the  other  national 
churches  of  the  I'efonnation,  andy  on  such  a 
comparative  view,  its  superiority  will  be 
manifest.  The  tiiith  is,  our  church  occu- 
pies a  kiml  of  middle  place  ;  neitlier  multi- 
i)lying  ceivmonies,  nor  atRxting  pomnousr 
ne'ss  of  public  worship  with  the  JLuthenn 
chunii,  ncjr  ivjecting  iJl  ceremonies  and  all 
iituin^iciil  solemnity  with  the  church  uf  Gc- 
ne\  a ; — :i  temperaiiient  thus  tungular,  adi^- 
ed  and  adheivd  to,  in  times  of  uuadvanccd 
light  and  much  polemical  dissonance,  amid 
jarring  intei-ests  and  political  intrigues,  CQD- 
\e}s  the  idea  of  something  more  excelleot 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  mere 
human  wisdom. 

A  natit'iii.!  establishment  is  ill-iittcd  for  its 
pui'|i<jse,  if  it  present  nothing  striking  to  tlie 
external  senses  or  imagination.  In  older  to 
answer  its  design,  it  oiight  at  once  to  be  90 
outwardly  attnictive,  as  to  attach  the  §[itat 
mass  of  professing  Christians  to  its  ordinan- 
ces ;  and  yet  the  substance  of  these  onli- 
nances  should  be  so  solid  and  rational,  and 
so  spiritual,  as  to  be  titti-d  to  the  &rthtr  sod 
still  iiKiiv  imiKtrtaiit  ]juipose  of  infiisiiig in- 
ward \  ital  Cliristi;u)ity.  These  chai'acxen^ 
we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Anglican 
church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any 
other  Cliristian  establishment.  She  alcDC 
av  oids  all  exii x  mes.  Though  her  worship 
be  wiseh  ])(ji;ular,  it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ; 
though  simple,  it  is  sublime,  bhe  has  re- 
jected pompous  ceix'muiiies,  but  she  has  not 
theivfore  adopted  an  ofieiisive  ne>^IigeDCC. 
In  la)ing  aside  all  that  was  ostentatious ,i>be 
ivtained  all  that  is  solemn  and  affecting. 
Her  reasoua]>ie  service  peculiarly  exempli- 
fies the  apoaile's  injunctiuii  of  praying  with 
the  undei>tanding  as  well  as  with  theneart. 
i'o  both  these  the  chief  attention  is  diri'Cted 
j  while  the  ima^inatinn  and  the  senses  ate  b)' 
no  means  exeuulevl  from  regard.  Itiscur 
S;iviour*s  exc|uisitely  discriminating  rule  ap- 
plied to  another  suljjcct.  •  These  says  he, 
(the  weightier  matters,^  •  ye  ought  to  have 
r/cz/ir,  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone** 

If  these  ivuiarks  had  nothing  but  opinkn 
to  siii)()<)it  them,  a  ditlerent opinion  might  no 
lessiairly  be  (.pposed  to  thun.     But  kta 
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Matter  of  fact  question  Ix?  asked.    \Vliich  of 
the  piTktestant  establishments  has  best  an- 
swered \ls  end  :     In  other  wcinls — in  which 
oftheprcTtcstLint  cuantrlcs  in  Euroix:,  huve 
tlie  fiiiuUimental  tiiiths  of  Scripture  been 
most  strictly  adlicrcd  to,  and  the  Christian 
TCh»;\i>n  nioit  generally  respected  f     If  we 
inquire  into  the  present  ciix:uuistanccs  of 
protestant  Euro|)e,  shall  we  not  find  that,  in 
one  cUi«s  of  churches  on  the  continent,  tlie 
more  learned  of  the  cler^'  commonly  be- 
come Socinians ;  while,  amoni;  the  cleva;y  t>t" 
the  other,  there  appears  a  sti'.inj^-e  teridenr.) 
towai'ds  absolute  clcisni  ?  A 


rVnionj^Nt  the  hiity 
fif  hi»th  churches,  Fiinich  principles,  it  may 
befctred,  have  v;>  much  prevailed,  as  t'>  lie- 
come  in  a  grejit  measure  their  own  puniMi- 
mcnt.     For  to  what  father  cause  but  a  de- 
parturc  from  the  faith  of  their  fathei*s,  can 
wc  aM:ribe  their  luivinj;  so  totally  lost  the  ar- 
dour and  resolution,  wliich  once  distinv;ui^>h- 
ed  their  communities  ?  Infidelity  takes  fi'om 
the  collective  body  its  only  sure  cement,  and 
from  the  ixuliviilual  his  only  certain  souix:e  of 
courai^     It  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people 
Vithout  that  pcttsession  to  be  deteniled,  in 
vrhich  all  r.inks  and  det^i-ees  aix*  alike  inter- 
ested ;  and  Uikes  from  the  individiud  tiiat 
one  principle  wliich  alone  can,  at  all  times, 
raise  ahumiui  bein^  above  his  iiatural  v«  eak- 
neiifics,  and  make  Him  siipeiior  both  to  plea- 
sure Olid  pain.   While  ivlii^on  was  an  (jbjeirt 
with  the  people  alluded  to,  it  ius})iivdthe 
lowest,  as  well  as  the  hi^:;hest,  wiili  a  zeal  to 
dclbid  their  count ly  a;^ainst  inva(ler^l  wIk., 
if  predominant,  would  have  rol>!)e(l  tliem  if 
their  reii)^'Ais  libeity.     But  now,  conceiii 
forrdij^on  being  tm)  v^enei-ally  cooled,  tliey 
prefer  tlie  most  disgr.ic-efiil  ease  toexeitions 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial, 
ud  might  deprive  them  of  tliat  only  exist- 
ence for  wliich  infidels  am  be  concerned. 

Why  is  it  otherwise  in  Enj;land  ?     Why 
ire  not  we  also  ovei-spread  witii  penilcioii's 
IKindpIes  and  sunk  in  biise  pusillaniinitv  .'* — 
The  Germans  were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss 
once  as  reli}^ous  as  any  of  us ;  l)ut  br.ivery 
and  religion  seem,  as  tar  as  we  can  leani,  to 
bavc  abandoned  some  of  those  counti-les  t-->- 
getker.  In  England,  blessed  be  (rod  !  ihini^s 
|»tsentavery  different  aspect.    We  hu\e 
indeed  much  to  lament,  and  much,  vcit 
much  to  blame  ;  but  infidelity  does  ncjt  Crl- 
umfih,  nor  docs  patriotism  decline.    Why  is 
ittnus  f    Is  it  not  because  the  tem]ierament 
ofthe  English  estabUshment  has  left  no  I'oimi 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  imother; 
because  its  public  service  is  '^f  that  stirring'; 
cioellence,  which  must  ever  be  attrarti\  e  to 
the  impressible  mind,  cdifyini;  to  t!ie  pious 
miod,  unimpeacluible  by  the  seveivst  rea- 
mer, and  awful  even  to  the  prodi^ate  ? 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  ad- 
Bivable  establishment,  we  must  not  rest  ui 
the  superiority  of  her  forniH^  excellent  as 
they  are,  but  must  extend  the  praise,  wliere 
kiiao  justly  due,  to  the  still  moiv  important 
trticle  of  Ucr  doctrines.     For  alter  all,  it  is 


her  luminous  exhibition  of  Christian  truth, 
that  has  been  the  v;rand  .spring  and  fountain 
<if  tiie  j:;oixl  which  s!ie  has  pixxlurcd.  it  is 
the  spiritnalily  of  her  worshii>, — it  istherich 
inUisiun  of  Sr.Viptuiv,  * — ^it  is  the  deep  con- 
I  fessi.ms  of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invcjcatioiis 
of  mercy, — it  is  the  larj^e  enumeration  of 
spiritual  wants,  and  the  a!)nndant  supply  of 
corre»]H)ndent  bUssiiiijs,  with  which  her  li- 
turgy ab(»uiKls,  that  are  so  ha])pily  calcula- 
ted to  j;ive  the  t^jne  of  piety  to  her  children. 
In  t^jrniini^  tills  invalna!)'le  lilm-gy,  there 
was  no  an  o.;.int  seU-c-nu'eit  on  the  one  hand. 


n:)relihi|nislnii;".jt  of  strut  jndgriient  on  the 


r-tlier.  riu  ernu's  (if  the  Ktniiish  chuivh 
\Mie  t»  be  '.••  ji.c.ed,  but  the  tivasnixfs  of  an- 
I'.ieni  l>'.eLy  UMjeh  shep-isses-eci,  were  not  to 
I)e  ali.indoiied.  Her  toi'inni.iries  contained 
.•le\oti'.>nal  con i posit i(»ns,  not  more  venerable 
for  their  anticpiity,  than  valuable  for  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  bein.^:  at  once  simple 
and  enei*i;etic,  pei-spicnons  and  profound. 
What  then  wiis  moi*e  suitable  to  the  sober 
spirit  of  ivtoi'mation,  than  to  separate  those 
precitais  remnants  of  ancient  piety  fixnn  their 
linissy  acc(unpaniments, — .and,  while  these 
last  were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the 
pure  gold  which  remained  into  a  new  form, 
litted  at  once  to  intei'est,  and  edify  the  pul>- 
lie  mind  ? 

It  is  wc^lln'  of  observation,  that  in  all  rc- 
f.)niis,  whetlicr  civil  or  religions,  wise  and 
iijo'.kI  men  j)i  o\  e  themselves  to  be  such,  by 
this  infallible  criterion,  that  thky  nevkr 
Ai/rhw  hjr  thk  sakkok  Ai,TKKiNG,biit  in 
their  /.eal  to  intn-cUice  \ni])i'ovements,  arc 
consrientiiiiisly  careful  todej)ait  no  further 
mMii  esiiblished  nsai:es,  than  stiict  duty  and 
in(lis|.'e;>sa!)le  nt  cessity  recjuire. 

Instead,  t'nerefore,  of  its  being  any  stigma 
on  ourchni-ch  service,  that  it  was  collected 
from  l)revi  iriesand  mis>als,  it  adds  substan- 
liidl)-  U)  its  value.     Tlie  identity  of  tnic 
(.Christian  j>iety,  in  all  aj^es,  being  hei*eby  de- 
m^MistiMted,  iii  a  way  as  s  itisfariory  h\  the 
indj^ment,  as  it  is  inter».-sling  lo  the  heart. 
In  sucli  a  pi-ocedure,  Chi'istian  libeity  waa 
united  witli   Christian    sobiiety  ;  priiiiitive 
piety  with  h  :nest])olicy, — A  whole  conimu- 
nhy'was  U)  be  atiarhed  to  the  new  mule  of 
worship,  and,  therefiii'c,  it  was  expedient  to 
Ijreak  tiieir  hal)its  no  more  thrji  Cliristian 
i)uiity   dem:inded.     They  only,  however, 
who  ar.tnally  onipai'c  those  of  our  ]iniyei's 
which  are  sekcted  litHii  Komisli  ffn-mula- 
ries,  with  tJieori},in:ds,  can  form  a  just  idea 
with  what (liMrimin;itivejndi;mentthe work 
wasexer.uicil,  ami  what  rieh  imj)iY>vements 
ire  often  inlr.uluevd  into  the  Kimiisli  col- 
lects, so  as  to  liei^hteii  the  sentiment,  yet, 
without  at  all  impairing  the  simplicity.     In- 
deed, the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the 

*  Of  the  van  iiii]>urianci'of  tliii  one  circuiiistancv,an 
oarly  priiof  wa«  g'litii.  *  Craunicr,'  k.i} « tbc  I'-arni-d  au- 
tlioroftlitf  KU-iDi'iitt  of  Clhikliitn  Tninlu^y, '  tuliml  the 
|>e«>]ili> !(u  itnpr.-iTttl  by  tularin;:  ihc  l'.pi>(iii  and  Gut- 
pi  Is,  ni  lo  be  bruugbt  to  bear  ilic  aUci-atioiis  wbicli  he 
had  prui  iJcU. 
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founders  of  our  church  were  equally  con- 1  eel  lent  model  which  scn-ed  to  give  the  ex* 
spicuous  in  the  whole  of  their  pi-uccediiif^s; '  ample  of  useful  and  practical  pn:aching.  In 
never  Htrenuounhj  conteu.liih^  frir  any  pointn,  thi^  mrist  important  paniculur,  and  sn  that 
not  even  in  that  summaiy  of  Chrir-.tinn  doc-  of  deep  and  conrhi-sivo  reasoning,  we  roar 
trines,  which  was  to  be  the  established  stan-  si.s-»i!Lj!i  ihedecideil  superiority  to  Englisli  di- 
dard,  but  for  such  as  afffcied  the  jjrand  vims,  a'^^e  all  th«)se  of  the  continent,  though 
foundationsof  faith,  hope  and  chiriiy.  :  the  lattLT  mny  p«jr"aap«,  in  some  instances^ 

How  honoui-able  Dj  our  relonners',  and  to"  dlNiiute  witii  them  tlie  palm  of  eloquence, 
the  glorious  work  in  which  tUey  s  i  surce^^- ;  1-  n>m  divines  ••t'the  aljove  character,  hap- 
fuily  laboiu'ed,  tliat  in  the  very  first  forma-'  pily  ne\  er  wanting;  in  any  aj;e,  our  natioral 
tion  ofthe  Ent^lish  church,  th'itcare  to  (li^-  evt'tblishm-.-nt  has  ever"  deiived  its  be^ 
tinguish  lx:tweeu  essentials  luul  iiofi-esscn-  st!vni^th  at  home,  and  its  honour  and  credit 
tials  .should  be  so  strictly  extiv.iseil,  which  m  f  nvivjn  <:.on^triL•^.  These  have  made  the 
the  bti.^^htesl  philosophical  luminary  in  his  .\n:^!ic.;in  ch'.irch  ]or»kvrd  up  to  by  all  the 
own,  orpcrha{)sin  any  a:^r,  somv  \  e.irs  after.  rhiii'chej>  of  the  reformation.  Their  learn- 
sostronglv  recommendi-d,  aiidso  li'ja'.itifilly  in*.;  lias  l):.:eii  respected,  their  wisdom  has 
illustrated.  *  We  see  Mt)«>cs.*  w.\y^  W.\\  lli-  been  e^t^l•nled,  their  liberality  has  been  Iot- 
con,  *  when  he  saw  the  Isi-aeliie  and  tlieled  and  iiouMii-ed,  their  piety  has  beenie- 
Eg)'pthin fight,  hedidnotsay,  why  striveye." ,  vcix-d,  by  all  f)f  every  protestant comraunwo 


the  point  of  doctrine  be  an  lv.;yptian,  it  must  decree  «>f  e?>iiination,  which  nothing  could 
be  stain  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit  ;  but  if  it .  have  called  forth  but  the  most  indisputable 
be  an  Israelite,  thmigh  in  the  wnmg,  then  superiority, 
why  strive  you  ?  We  see  of  the  fund.imen- 1     But,  it  is  nr.t  onlv  in  the  clerical  order  that 


>pear 
illos- 

against  ii»  in  ivith  us,  ti'iou?*  layniLn  wliose  lalx)urs  have  contribu- 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  our  refor-  ted  nr»t  us"*  to  raise  the  British  name,  than 
mers,  as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gratituflc  ti.e  achie'.  (;mtn'*;,  unexampled  asthev  have 
to  God,  be  it  siiid,  that  in  their  coiicern  for  b-cn, «  four  armies  or  our  navies.  On  ac- 
mattersof  faith,  iu  whichcuncem  they  yield-  count  of  these  men,  we  h  ive  been  termed  br 
ed  to  none  of  their  contemporaries,  they  in-  f  ^rei^Mier-s  u  nation  of  phiiosouhers  ;  anOi 
termingled  a  charity  in  which  they  haM:  ex-  fo:'tlio  sake  of  their  writinj^s,  English  ha» 
celled  thcni  all.  And,  in  consefjuenru  or  bicomc  not  so  much  a  fashionable  as,  what 
this  radical  and  truly  CiirisUan  libeiality,  a  is  fir  m ore  h- nour.ii)le,  a  kind  of  learned 
noble  sjjirit  of  tolerance  hits  ever  l>een  tlie  l.tiv^u-u^e  in  ain»o>t  every  rountr\'  in  Europe, 
charactertic  of  genuine  Chuixrli  of  Envjland  ,  \'ei,  in  no  writei-s  upon\\iith,  has  a  sense  off 
divines :  of  th')se,  1  mean  wlio  have  cordial-  n  lii^iMn  lieeii  m«ire  e\identlv  the  vcn*  key- 
ly  agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  aiul  wish-  st-j.ie  ot  t'leir  excellence.  'I'his  it  is'which 
oi  no  deviation  firnn  their  priiuiples,  ei  her  v;i^  e>  iiie:n  thit  vO):  iuty  of  nnnd,  that  intel- 
in  doctrine  or  in  worship;  deiinnj;  neither  ki.-.ual  c  •n>rieniioii>nes-.,  that  penetrating 
to  add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comelv  order  pinsuit,  not  dI'  viibtlety,  but  of  truth ;  that 
which  they  had  esta!>liihed  in  llie  pufjlic  ;»er-  decon.  iii  (;'i:v<''->  <'f  hmV-Uige,  that  cordiality 
vice;  nor  to  be  do:^.natical  where //i'f/  had  as  wtil  as  s'l/rsiiity  «if  mend  sentiment  anft 
l)een  enlai-ged  ;  nor  i-elaxed  \\  here  tin  y  h:u\ .  e.\jyn.>v.on,  \v;iic  ii  'ha\  e  ppcurcd  for  themv 
Ijeen  explicit :  yet  ready  at  all  timer>l'»  in-  mt  merely  the  SiiflVa:^e  of  the  undcrstand- 
dulge  the  pix'judices  of  their  weaker  bretii- .  in^,  but  t.i'e  ti  i.juie  of  ilie  heart. 
rcn,  and  to  grant  to  others  th.it  freedom  of .  And  let  it  be  attentively  inquii'ed,  how 
thought,  of  which,  in  their  own  case,  they  h»  they  came  by  this  rare  qualification  ?  how  it 
fidly  undcrstrxxl  the  \alue,  (hir  fu-st'rc-,  iKippened,  that  in  them,  so  miKh  more 
f'lrmers  were  men  of  eminent  i)iety,  and,  {stiikiiij;!v  than  in  the  It  anted  and  philoso- 
happily  for  the  nitere^ts  of  genuine  'ieiii(i( :»  phical  of  perhaps  any  other  nation,  increase 
far  less  engaged  in  conimversy  than  the  di-  «.f  kn' \vkd:;e  ii id  in 't  generate  scepticism, 
viiiesof  the  ccjiitinent.     E\en  tliose  of  their,  nor    the    ronsci«  msness    of    their    mental 


wKh  them  in  d<x:trlhes.  lience,  tlie  stiaiii  endear  itsilf  tu  the  \ivid  sensibilitv  of  youth, 
of  preaching  in  our  Church  of  KnyLm'i  di-  the  rpiick  inicil/^ence  of  manlKXKl,  tlie  ma- 
vines,  became  less  liolemical  and  n»' re  pi«  jus  ^ured  i-eflectjon  iif  age  ami  wistlom  ?  That 
and  practical,  thun  that  of  the  c'.e:%;  tif  it  did  ni;i,  <>n  the  tJiie  h  uid  conceal  the 
other  churche's.     To  this  end  the  b  ok  of  beauty  and  weaken  tiie  sense  of  vital  truth. 


Homilies  was  highly  conducix  e.  !)cin^;  a:»  c::- 

I'Ord  Bmou  un  Uil  AJtaui,tiiU:.it  of  L  a:  uing,  bouk 


by  cumbrous  and  uniiecessarv  adjuncts  ;— 
nor  on  the  other  hand,  withhold  from  it  that 


wciiad.  graceful  draper)-,  ^  iihout  which,  in  almi>st 
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linstances*  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  in- 1  Its  siipn'me  head  on  earth  !  How  important 
inctivcly,  reluscs  to  ptrt'onn  its  appn)-  is  it,  ihat  i\\v  prince,  rliai-ged  with  such  an- 
nate function  of  conveying  tiiitU  to  the  ixanipled  tru^t,  should  t\:cl  its  weight, 
cart!— And  fiirtlier,  have  not  the  above  should  understand  its  j;rand  peruliarities, 
ivaluable  effects  been  owing  to  ihis  als«),  jasul  he  habitually  impressed  with  his  own 
tiat  the  inherent  spirit  of  christi  mi  tolerance,  uMparalkled  ri;;»i)<>nsibility.  To  niisemplovr 
k'hicU  has  been  described  as  distint^uishii;^  in  any  instances,  the  pren^alive  which  this 
ur  communion  from  every  otlu-r  r-ationul .  tni^t'convt;  s,  is  to  lessen  t lie  stabihty*  and 
XMnmunion  in  the  world,  l)y  allowini;  to  cotnteractiliL-  us(.'t'ulness  of  the  fairest  and 
:heir  minds  cverj'jubt  claim,  has  taken  the  most  bendicial  of  all  the  visible  fabrics, 
3est  possnble  meUiod  of  pix'vcntini;  intcilec-  erected  in  this  lower  world!  But  what  an 
'mi  uccnUousness  ?  In  hue,  to  wiiat  other  account  would  that  prince,  or  that  minister 
rauses  than  tliosc  just  stated,  can  we  ascribe  haxeto  render,  who  should  HytrmaticaUy 
t,  that  tliis  country  above  all  others,  has  debase  this  little  less  than  divine  institution, 

not   how   the 

kept  high  in 

public  morals, 

wy  knowledge,  not  only  patiently  pur^^ueil, ';  venerable  through  the  meek  yet  manly 
UMi  profoundly  explored,  but  wisely  diges-  wisdom,  the  unalfected  yet  unblemished 
ted  aiui  usefully  applied? — Of  religion,  \\\  purity,  the  enei-g^'tic  yet  liberal  zeal  of  its 
its  most  rational,  most  influential,  niosi ,  i:lerp;y  ; — Init,  how  it  inay  be  made  subser- 
christian  shape  and  chanicter  ; — not  tiie  vicnl  to  the  trivi.d  'and  t'enipoi-ary  interests 
dreary  labour  of  supersitition,  not  the  wild  of  the  prevalent  ])aity,  and  the  passing  hour  ? 
delirium  of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallii)le!  IkVulcs  the  distributii in  of  dignities,  and 
guide  of  reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  vir-  ■  the  great  indiier.t  intluence  which  this  af- 
tue,theenjovmentcf  present  peace,  and  the  funis  the  ])rince,  in  the  disposal  of  a  vast 
assurance  of  future  happiness  i  •  bi-dy  of  preferment ;  his  wisdom  and  tender- 

But  whatever  providential  causes  have  jncss  of  conscience  will  be  manifested  also  in 
hitherto  contributed  among  us  to  ivstr.iin  hi- I  the  ap])ointmeut  of  the  chancellor,  whose 
fidelity  and  profancness,  have  we  no  ivasijn  .  chui'ch  patronage  is  immense.  And  in  the 
to  fiear  that  tneir  openitions  are  gi-owing  less '  disi:harge  of  that  most  important  tnist,  the 
and  less  powerful  •  And  should  we  not  bear ,  appointment  of  the  highest  dignitaries,  the 
in  mind,  that  it  is  notthe/brw  of  ourchuiTli '  monarch  will  not  rir>';et,  that  his  rc^sponsi- 
establishment,  incomparable  its  that  is,  { bility  is  pniijoilionablv  the  more  awfiu,  be* 
vhkh  can  alone  arrest  the  progix-ss  of  dan-  .  cause  she  exercise  <»f  his  power  is  less  likely 
gtr,  if  there  should  arise  any  declension  of  I  to  be  couti-ouled,  and  his  judgment  to  be 
Kil  in  supporting  its  Ix'st  in'teivsts,  if  ever  |  thwarted,  than  may  often  happen  in  the  case 

of  his  political  serx'aiits. 
Nor  will  it,  it  is  ])resumed,  be  deemed  im- 


supportmg 
there  should  be  found  anv  lack  of  knowledge 
fbrxeal  to  work  with.     The  character  also 
rfthc  rcig;ning  prince  will  always  have  a  pertinent  to  remark,  that  the  just  adminis- 


powerful  effect  either  in  rctaixiing  or  acce- 
Kntbg;  the  evil. 

One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  histoiy 
aid  civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcating 
Alt  no  political  constitution,  no  laws,  no 
pnviaoa  mside  hy  former  ages,  can  ever  se- 
avethe  actual  enjovment  of  |)olitical  happi- 
nea  and  liberty,  if  there  be  not  a  zeal  among 
tlKlhiiig  for  the  furtherance  of  these  ob- 
jeoiik    Laws  will  be  misconstnied  and  fall 


iration  of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  as  much,  \v^  had  almost  s^ 
even  moiv,  from  a  female,  than  from  a  mo- 
narch of  the  other  sex.  The  bishops  chosen 
by  those  three  JudicicMis  queens,  Elizabeth, 
Marv,  and  Caroline,  were  gencrsilly  re- 
markable for  their  piety  and  learning.  And 
let  not  the  writer  be  s.us])ected  of  ilattennf; 
either  the  queen  or  the  bishop  by  observing, 
that  among  the  wisdom  and  abilities  which 


nto  oblivion  and  ancient  maxims  will  be  su-  now  adoni  the  bench,  a  living  prelate  high 
peneded,  \k  the  attention  of  the  existing  ge-  |  in  dignity,  in  talents,  and  in  Cliristian  vir- 
oention  be  not  alive  to  the  subject.  [  tues,  is  said  to  have  owe<l  his  situation  to  the 

Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  erjual  i  discerning  eye  of  his  present  majesty, 
tnrth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  es-  What  an*  ancient  cannon,  citc*d*  by  the 
triilUinient,  no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  judicious  Hooker,  suggests  to  bishoi)s  on  the 
M(  nor  even  that  liturgy  on  wluwe  excellen-  subject  of  pi-eferment  is  equallv  applicable  to 
eeswehave  delighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure  kings. — It  vxfireHftlu  forbiddcth  them  to  be 
the  mwntcnance  of  true  ixriigion,  but  in  pro-  led  by  human  affcctiun  in  brstowinff  the 
portion  as  the  religious  spirit  is  maintiuned  things  of  God,  * 


a  oar  clergy  ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  diffused 
HMSg  the  people ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  en- 
ODonged  from  the  throne. 

if  Mch  then  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re- 
nks  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establish- 
■eat,  how  high  is  the  destiny  of  that  pei-son- 
^t  wham  the  laws  of  England  i-ecognize  as 

*  FierfVfoo. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Sufierintendcncc  of  Providence  manifetited 
in  the  heal  circumstances  and  in  the  civil 
and  religious  history  of  Kngland, 
Among  the  various  subjects  on  which  the 
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mind  of  the  royal  pupil  shnuUl  he  exercised, 
there  is  none  more  appnipriite,  th:in  tliiit 
which  mighty  p'.*rhai)s,  Ik-  m'»st  fitly  den- mii- 
nated,  tAe/irovidnitiu/  History  oj  Ktr^land. 
That  it  has  not  hiilicno  «*ii.-;iii;L'a  attention, 
ill  any  degree  suital)lc  to  its  impoitancc,  is 
much  more  any  apol(.)jjv'  for  its  beiiii^,  in  tlic 
present  inyttance,  specially  adverted  to,  tlian 
reason  for  its  lx:ing  any  Ioniser  ncglectuL 

llie  marks  of  divine  interfei-cnce,  in  the 
general  aiTangement  of  states  and  cnipii\:s, 
are  rendci'cd  so  himinons  by  the  niys  which 
Scripture  prophecy  has  shed  upon'thcni,  as 
to  strike  everj^-  niiiid  which  is  at  once  att^fn- 
tive  and  candid,  with  a  force  not  to  be  resist- 
ed. But,  while  this  indipuliiblc  tinith  leads 
us  necessarily  to  infer,  thit  a  like  siiperin- 
tendance  to  that  wiiich  is  over  the  wliole, 
acts  hkewise  respcctinj^  all  the  separate 
parts ;  the  actual  tracing;  this  superintend- 
ence, in  the  occurrences  of  pai'ticuUr  ni- 
tions  must,  in  ii^eneral,  b^'  ;i  mattei'  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt,  as  tliat  lij»;'it  oi'  prophecy, 
which  falls  so  brightly  on  tlie  c^'itraf  doiiiv 
of  the  temple,  caiuiot  reisj.iibly  be  hoped 
for,  when  we  tuni  into  the  IveKd  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
God's  providcTitial  works  s>i  iic  so  clearly 
*by  their  own  r:ull en ^  lii^ht,*  as  to  de:n  m- 
strate  the  hind  wiixh  fas'nionel,  and  the 
skill  which  arranj^ed  them.  And  thoiu^h 
others  are  of  a  m  »iv  dounful  nature  ;  yet, 
when  tlic  attainments  of  aiiy  one  pavLic'ilar 
nation  become  mitier  of  j^eneral  mlliiencc, 
80  that  what  was,  at  fii-st,  the  fniit  ot  mere- 
ly local  labour,  or  the  ciVect  of  a  peculiar 
combination  of  local  ciir.u 'iist-ances,  be- 
comes tmm  its  o!)vi'>a'j  utility  or  intrinsic 
excellence  an  object  to  ot!i/r  surroanli!!;^ 
countries,  and  grows  at  Icn;i;t!)  into  an  uni- 
versal benefit ; — in  such  a  distinction,  we 
can  hardly  ftw'ljear  to  trace  sometlilnj^  so 
like  a  consistent  plan  of  operations  that  the 
duty  of  obsen'ing  and  acknowlcdj^im;  it, 
seems  incumbent  on  such  comm^nilies  as 
appear  to  have  been  thus  siv^nrilly  Li\  oui'ed. 
\\^at  advantage,  for  instance;  liits  the 
whole  civilized  world  derived  fmm  the  phi- 
losqihizing  turn  of  the  ancient  (Greeks  ! 
How  widely  extensive,  and  liow  durable  ha^ 
been  its  influence. 

Of  what  isnportincc  are  the  benefits, 
which  the  f)olitics|)irit  of  the  Roman  empire 
diffused  among  the  countries  of  Eurtjpe, 
most  of  which,  tothisdav,  ack!iowiedj;e  tlie 
hand  that  reared  them  from  barbarism,  by 
^l  retainine  those  laws  which  that  hancl 
transcribed  for  them,  as  if  Rome  were  allow- 
ed to  do  that  for  men^s  cii'cum  stances,  which 
Greece  was  pennitted  to  elFect  for  their 
minds  ! 

But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  witli 
less  difficulty, — tlie  designation  ^.f  Ju.lea  to 
be  the  l(x:al  source  of  true  relr.;i"n.  h\  this 
sm-dl  pro\-ince  of  the  Roman  emi)irc,  what 
a  scene  was  trans<icta!,  ai'.d    from    thwse 


enc.es  has  been  derived,  operating,  and  stiB 
to  nj)erate  on  indivithials— communities- 
nations,  in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the  )m]>- 
piest,  or  most  awful,  as  they  arc  embraced 
or  ivjected  ;  and  leading  to  results,  not  to  be 
calculated  even  as  to  this  world, — but  wholly 
inconceivable,  as  to  tint  futuix.'  world  wlicre 
all  the  deep  puri)owcs  of  Gocl  are  to  have 
their  perfect  consummation. 
.    Hut,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Piwi- 
dence  in  those  great  desijjns,  which  liarc 
heretofore  been  carried  on  m  the  worid,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  same  plan  is  not  sul)- 
stantially  pui-sued  in  his  present  arrange- 
ments .' '  Ai-e  not  blessings  still  to  be  confcT- 
re  1  on  society  .''    Blessings,   yet  in  general 
unknown,  luul  greater  mea^Aires  of  thusc 
wliich  are  ali'eaay  in  ])ait  attaincnl  ? — How 
raiv,  for  example,  hits  been  hitherto  the 
blessing  of  complete  civil  government— of 
such  a  political  syntein,  as  combines  the  ap- 
patent  co-itraneties  (»f  pui)lic  security  with 
Iierso'ial  lif)erty  !  An  object  aimed  at  f)y  the 
wisest  legisl  iti)rs  ot  earlier  times  hut  re- 
gariled  by  them  as  abemtiful  theory,  inca- 
pable oi  WiUi.;  realized!  Still  m')a"^lIow 
limited  is  the  attainment  of  religious  tniih 
':'/'  lUcU  wii^h'^iL  wrll'd't^rftted  rrl* t^loii't  bt- 
h'.'f- — i:id  of  7t»  'll-conct'ivfd,  wt'^Z-rfffuhft'd 
'(•vine  ivoralrfi  /  C^hristianity  exists  in  the 
SLM'ptiire,  like  virgin  gold  in  the  mine  ;  Imt 
how  few,  compar«itively,  have  betni  alveto 
exfact  it  without  h>ss,  or  to  bring  it  mlo 
p'llj'iic  rirculition  without  deplorable  alloj' J 
How  err.);i-.'0!i.s,  in  most  mstaaces,  aix;  those 
moles  and  exe  irises  of  it,  which  arj  ad«^- 
ed  by  stales  and  governments ;  and  liow 
seldom  d'xrs  it  seem  rightly  apprehended, 
cvl-u  i)y  tlie  most  enli|j;litened  individmUs! 
To  suppose*,  thitigs  wdl  always  rcmiin  in 
tli's  Ntale,  is  little  short  of  an  imputatinn  ai 
divine  wisdom.     Hut,  in  the  mean  time,  how 
disastro'.is  are  the  consequences  to  indivi- 
duals and  to  sr>riety  ! 

If  there  Ijeihen  a  cnnutn-,  lonjj  and  sig- 
nally distinj^uislied  in  l>oth  these  important 
instasiccs — m  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been 
the  olijcctof  uiiivei'sal  admiratitvn  ; — in  the 
latter,  so  :ls  to  have  been  hx^ked  up  to  by  all 
the  most  enlighletied  ])arts  ot  the  chrisnan 
world.— If  ih'Te  be  sucli  a  countiy,  can  wc 
help  regard  I ni;  its  sui>eriority  to  other  cnun- 
trii's  as  th'*  rv'-^olt  of  a  providential  destina- 
tion, as  ele-ar  as  that  which  allotted  philoso- 
phy to  ancient  (t recce,  and  civil  polity  to  an- 
cieiit  Rjme  ? — And  may  it  not  even  be  add- 
ed, as  really  divine,  though  not  miraad'us, 
IS  that  which  gave  true  religion  to  ancient 
Judea. 

If  Kngland  be  this  community,  it  England 
i)e  the  single  nation  nj^on  earth,— where  tliat 
checked  and  baliuici»d  gm*emmcnt, — that 
temj)e]'ament  of  m'viaiT.hic,  aristocmtir, 
a'ld  poj)Lilar  rule,  which  ])h;lov«)phic  states- 
m'.-n,  in  a!icirn;  times,  adoiii-ed  so  much  in 
■.!k-  :r\'j  has  'x-n  aetoi:ly  re  ilixe  i — !f  it  *k* 


transactions,  what  a  s^-ries  of  C'.i'.ise(|ii'.'.»'e'    i:vMli<-»"!i;i«!S!ie  I  by  a  te-nper.-'nf-nt  in  rc- 
have  fylloweil,  and  what  a  system  cf  iii^l  i  liisinis  '-.i '.••.-:»,  la'i--  l-ss  jiecu-iir,   is  not 
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very  thinking  member  of  such  a  comnnn-  Ibrurs.  It  w.  s  \h  it  ttrnrlnevs  w'»'ch  made  us 
ity  t)(Hinkl  1(1  acknowledge  with  (lnji.hi  .im  iv.  n ',  I'l.it  lui.i  in  t  iiiid  ition  of  curna- 
r.it5tiiclo,  s'.j  I'xtraoixlinarv  :i  tliNiinct.oii  '  i-.  ii.il  li.tj  ■ii.c-'-".  It  \».  s  hy  ji'riciiig  us  in 
md  wh:it  empl'.ynicnt  of  th<  Ujjjlit  can  Ijc  !  '..le-  u\'u\  i  » 1'  fit-  v.  ..i.  r>  \.\\.,i  ilie  Almijjhty 
v.rc!  r^tLitfsiini^,  th.ui  to  tr.icc  ilit;  jjn:\i-  ]>;c;»u!rii  Hiir  t:  ir.  ly  tr."  tl,' s?  j  n»\":dt:iuial 
■-•vi:i.:l  iiK'ans  by  wlncli  sucli  U'lex  unpkd  u^ist-.  \Uu:'i  .t  hi.-*  b'i'\cil  ;iii'l  is  yet  to 
•  TivfiL-.  :ind  biL'>M'ii^b  ha\e  bcui  cuik-nxM  .v  r\c  in  I'm-  ■,!<•  t  si  in  mc  (  f  li.s  di>pcnsa- 
jj-.iii  cur  c.  u.jln"  I  "i  u-.       1  !lll^.  ili'.ii,   \.u    hchnid  (uibdves 

To  tntt-r  at  lai'j^e  into  so  vast  a  sabj;ct,  !;i:b«.'il  ;is  a  n  iLkhi  .i  mxt-  ;iil  the  n  itiuns  ol 
■■•mill  be  fill  impnictic  ible  attempt,  on  s,ui  !i  th.-  i  .ii  ili  h.  t'v.t  vi  r\  c  i  cnmLi  met-  which 
ii  ocdsiun  as  tlic  prLSL'ut.  li  woultl  iui-.l '  ni  t'lc  our  c  uirry  bu  uj:;  ir-.ifl,  two  thou- 
irrii&h  iiiacena!^  f-.i- a  vr.lumc  raihii*  thu.i ;  a  md  )  c  is  a;;  ,  "n.)  as  .i  napl.iclc  f -r  the 
»r  a  fcH  paijcs;*  lUiJt  •  tn.at it  with jav.cc  iviusc  -  t'lhc  liom.m  <  Hipin  ! 
oiiiJ  \)c  a  task,  to  which  tho  b-^st  ii.i  unud  i  1  '••  IShn  ( v.i  t.':i'l\ ,  it  n.is  bicii  owin^,  that 
id  pnn.jundestiiiind  xvi'uUlauiit' i>L'C -lup..  -  :inioir  s".  i;-,  t'-a;  ]i.«i.',:i'>.s  « t  m  c  ciy,  finim 
nt.  A  few  scattcixnl  ob-icrviiu-.iis,  t.i.  iv-  ').'.:'  i.n  i..::"s  u  :  .  jj.'  h  iMii-ri.vum-iit,  l;asnot 
rt',  ai-o  all  thit  wv  caii  prciai.l  i  :  nlK  i,  •  wi/  Ik-.-i  n\  w.  ii-,iiiar,  hui  iii  re  r.idical 
it  h'Jwevcr  Avichout  hojn-,  i!iat  they  \\\.[  ;i-..i  caLiri.-,  a-»  to  i.i  ih  •  p  il'-;  sand  ciixum- 
cc'T.c  tn  a  deeper  and  uu.rc  ext'Tid.d  iii- .  s'an- vM-t  liii-  Im-.:\  p  l.i.v-,  i.s  ui  in  any  in- 
:T»t-g  itv-.ii.  \Vc  are  told  b\  St.  i*..ul,  ili:it  staiwe  \^'\.\•,  ■.v'lic'j  ui-au- arqu  tii.tid.  Shut 
ic  w  1; ;  made  of  rmc  bi(0.l  ad  r..;i;')nN  lixt-.l  i:i4r»:m  '.m  so  'U  ^  L'i  ??;  M  >■>  •  t  v\..r  which 
>l  c-jl;,  the  time  before  .ipp  :nto  I  ^'.ln  .'.iv.  i-.  v-:- a-.i  i  ..i.  ri...  ■.  a  j- .vc- ^»irr.i:  tlie  con- 
io.-hs  of  t'u-ir  rise  :avl  I'aiJ}  ')'.it  ai>o  i...-   i  ..^^i.t.  ■  ■..- 1  ,  i. /.■■•■'.■'::■  li..  v  .1  s-n  h-.i>becn 


niiidsf.f  their  habitation.'  i'tw  ix^iii  if  .^-  ;.!.■■■ -1  l,  •...1  v:..-  ^'..^^  \\\vrh  have 
lis  cit-aied  an-aiiijeniCiit,  nsiiccLi;-,  IIk  .''-v.!  ..j  i;  .  e  ;.  i  1-  'I  ;.:i.;/«.'v,  us  will  as 
.•t.i*er  ■i-vlsi-..ns  ofOie  Larl'.i,  l-.»i(.,;ii;,    ».• .  i,  ._  •:•  •       .■  k  '    ^  -J.  ■.     W  e  '.i^Av  ha:"  i-i;v  vicis- 

lA   ArVira,   bcpaic^ted,    v--:  ci-unvLrid  b.    .-Vuv'.. 1;.  i-j    ■.  !  ..'i:.:;  r  pcciliar  to  our- 

lat  iij:.j."d  ocean  the  M..o:tci  rtnc.a  S.  .■',  sv  n -.  I  ii -y  >t  •  m  ilia^y  i  v.Aiilcntial, 
ave  bjtn  already  iuilic-..-d.  lUii,  ii.-i'.i:!!^:  ;  • -^1  ''■ '.  f  i-.«.i- ■•.".  ;  >i:.oe  it  i^  ct  rtain  that 
as  !);.'-ri  iiore  pvei^nant  iu  i;s  coa:.tqa-  iw  .>\  'h.' ;  j^il.tl'.nh  v.h  'i  \.  e  Ii.i'.  e  er.pcricnccd, 
th-r.  .icc'jcral  piail  than  the  ii.mi1  .l:  b'.'oi :-  !  :ti.i'  '  ■•'•  ■  / ;  .■  ■•  «  .i  sii".-.  .  b  \vl.;ch  we  have 
:)r.  ('\  (iixat  Hritiia,  witli  nbpict  to  oa;-  v^iVc  r:.l,.v-.  e  ii.  ;ii;-.:in  tt  vc  y  inbt-aice, 
itT-in.i!  cii-cumstancib. — ^if  v.c  arc  i.t  thi* .  ?»'.;i-  ;  y  uiiiUiL-.e  t.i  car  ad v^n cement, 
ly  free-,  while  so  many  ne"3,li'j.  ur;ii;  i-. .-  ^•'♦hm  K. /..■:■ '.  b  'Viine  j)t'»Mvsvd  by  the 
ohbareensla\cd. — If  v.'c stand, free t  wlr  •.    "'  y'     ,  '  •    ■  ; ']■■'•    it'd  o::i>  t  -b'-  s!urinj?t!ie 


l\\:vr.'},  SwilztTlr.nd,  nr  ilie  Auvin-.n  N-.-.^i  a  ■■■'i:ii  -.vluch  PieMdcace  mleudcd  tola- 


Utriiin-'.s,  wc  might  perhaps  have  DLtn  in- 

Xflvetl  in  the  sanie  calamities.    But  we  caii- 

vX  htf'p  here.     The  entiic  series  (-f  our  hi— 

orj-, 

ah 

Evcrj 

Kimc  significant  mark  of  our  load  pccuii  ui- 

ty.    \V  ithriut  this,  where  would  have  bei  n 

<ur commercial  opulence  or  our  mfiritime 


\.uru 

It  has  i)ccn  ob'-crvcd  by  histnnans,  that 
whf.n  an  a.i^v  v.\  thu-ie  i^rtaLrn  invaders 


r,  ab  a  nation,  stems  in  a  gi-c.it:  measwr..-  u.;,k  ]-.r.  v  -:•  n  <  i  any  c  untry,  they  fonn- 
nvi-  iKrcn  derived  from  tlrs  source  ;  and  :  ^d  tlu  ir  i  s-abh^limi  nt  witn  a  v:ew  a  self- 
nlink  in  the  chain  ef  our  foi  tune  biais  defence,  r.iucii  uvac  tii.m  lo  civil  impime- 


nient.  l  hey  k.-i-v/  not  how  suddenly  they 
might  bcatt'ickcd  by  s<  n\L-  succeabful  army 
r  f  ridvcnluiers ;    aid    tii-rifoic    sivs  Dr. 


greatness  of  our  more  povv< .       ,  -  .        - 

_^^  p(AvLr;  In:  its  i..'  viaii  n->  tor  the  inten-T 

Thr  tiVin  of  ilioiichl  pursued  in  ihi,  n..rt  ilir  f..-  « ^,^1.  j.    ..j.  j    tlVJ  ri.i!;-- /    (t    S^-Ca  IV.    W;.S  <  X- 

W«ui»ci.apies-.«.wfn«i.ome,.fiiu- ihouRiiMiiun..  ,ruuc>'v'  d' iccUvv  ;    tlic  in inr.idcs  of  dis- 

«hr^l...l.hrr^..nd,..o,».  or  ,«of..rnM-r  p.m..g.,  ^^^.^j^.^.  -^,  ,    cr^uvXcn    b-  m-  .liiiC.crnibIC   Im 

te,peTl.3p«  be  rfc..»..M.H  by  xUv  Rrv.  .ml  uun.,.l  ^^^.^^    rr-n^liUiti.;!!   under  1.3   Ix-St   and   m:  st 


ii  ii '  ariwiily  bopni  ilie  public  maj  in  due  lime  be  pui       •  Rub.  rf»m\  View  of  iLc  buic  of  Europe,  prefixed  to 
in  »-"■  pvtttiROD.  I  Cb^rlck  V.  Sec;.  !• 
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the  other  hand,  hjid  Alfred  livc( 
his  appropriate  bphcte  of  action, 
uo  doubt  have  btcn  a  succ-ssful ' 
jp-acious  prince,  and  clciirly,  i.s  i 
state  of  men's  minds  admiu-d,  fi 
letters,  and  such  nule  arts  as  v.i: 


but  an  inevitable  consequence  wa^^  that  that 
taste  for  liberty,  "which  had  animated  their 
followers  in  their  native  furests,  could  no 
longer  be  cherished,  and  was  of  course 
doomed  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist.  'ITie  possession  of  the  couuiry  beinj: !  u>.l-  ;  Ijut  lie  would  not  liuvt;  hv^u  v 
once  accomplished,  its  tt:nure  v,as  cohipiira-  at  the  diMiixe  <i  a  th<  us.inrl  ye 
tively  secured  by  the  suiToundinjj  ocean,  fiumdcr  of  the  Ix'st  jichtnic  of  law 
Defence  was  not  to  be  neglected;  but  dan-,  hajmiest  system  of  g'-vrnnrcnt, 
ger  was  not  imminent.  Thusno  new  lial)it' wrrld  ever  siw.  Su>  h  a  cm- 
was /brcff/  on  the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  ex-  t'i'  n,  (f  sf.  (V;>ti:igu:shc(l  an  u.ea; 

§el  their  original  piTipensities ;  and  accor-  sphere  c/f  actuiu  and  aU«  i.ded  nv 
ingly  whatever  means  of  safety  they  mi!j;ht  so  pernuuKnt,  sm  btiLfn  l.il,  ami 
have  resorted  to  aj^ainst  each  other,  during  inRueniial  on  liiin-.an  s'litiy,  was 
the  multiplicity  of  these  i^oveniments,  we  above  foituitoiis  cincd'-Kcc.     \> 
see  at  the  distance  of  four  centuries,  Alfred,  on  the  conir.i'.y,  an  aciujAa'i'-n  s 
turning  firom  successful  warfare  aj^ainst  in-  dent,  ascanoi.h  be  asv  r:!)' d  tn  t 
vadersjtocxercisethat consummate  w isd'^m,   ui:enei enre  of  o\  erru'.:i.,ir  I'roN  vU 
•with  which  his  mind  was  enriched,  in  systc-       It  is  true,  tlia'.,  b>  tla;  N'  ruiari 
xnatizing  those  very  aboriginal  principles^!  thebinefii^dt.iiveti  fi<,ni  this  v.  ist 
Saxon  liberty.  A  ci\il  polity  was  thus  erect-  py  Lsr.iDhshnunt   ap;:«..»r.  d   tV.r 
ed,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the  most  overvJulmed  i;y  a  thrcv  ■>  id  t\  r. 
perfect  scheme  of  government  tliat  had  >  et  .t;.il,  fcmiai,  anrl  crtk-i  .stir;..,     15 
existed,  but  it  also  was  fonned  of  such  mate-  an  aitent:i\e  \icrt',  w.il    .jjjAar 
nals,  and  established  on  such  a  s(»li(l  f<iunda-  h.ave  Ijten  o\  er- ruled  for  ;^i  ihI.    '. 
tion,a8neverafter  to  be  wholly  demolished  ;  for  ihe  j»urpose  ri  eycitenunt,  a 
until  at  length,  it  has  been  gi*aciually  wrought  pl«>y  j;n.ss  admixtuivs,  in  (rder 
into  that  magniiircnt  fabric,  whicH,  through  purification,  arc  procedures  conij 
the  blessing  of  heaven,  is  at  this  day  the  v}tr-  •  all  the  U\s  s  <.\  nature. 
ry  and  the  defence  of  our  island.  |      In  a  con^tiir/ion  t'lnied  in  so  d: 

In  these  rudiments,  then,  of  the  first  En- j  and  a<lupttd  to  so    iiidc  a  ]H( 
glish  constitution,  let  us  jjratefuUy  ivccgi»i7x  ^  c.(.uhl  be  little  n.c.w  ihaii  the  rnid 
the  first  most  striking  indicati(;n  of  a  par- ^  of  such  apolliiial  s\s*e:ii,  as  nion 
ticular  providence  presiding  over  our  crun-  times  wiuld  ref;uiie.     Vet  had 
tr>'.     A  genius,  the  first  of  his  aee,  is  raised  \  n.er.t  of  ihuse  e  aV-av  ]iv\\\\i:i:;i  s 
in  a  remote  and  insulated  part  of  Europe, —  undisturhKl,  nothii.::^  Inttc  r  mii- ht 
-where,  at  first  \iew,  it  might  be  thougiu  his!  ainjLd  at!  .'-nil  in>ua(l  <.t  tljat  \ 
talents  must  be  destitute  of  their  ])ioperi advance,  with  which  we  ha\e  l^ei 
sphere  of  action.     Kut  in  what  other  Euro-  j  our  natit  n  ni.i;ht,  at  tiiis  day,  ha\  ( 
pean  countr}' could  his  enlai-ged  views  have  jdistinsiuislied  by  a  l;iiiid  and  ^xw] 
been  in  any  adequate  degree  realized? — '  mcntV.  vn^e  o:'js«  kii  t"  m.sr.iiii 
Whercthe'feudalKovemntent  was  establish-   which  all  su!)^t.intial  \\or',U  JUid 
cd,  such  wise  and  libei-al  arrani^ements  as  depaited.     I'or  tiie  jjreventi- n 
those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded ;  evil,  hunrian  t»  i  e'-ii.ht  c(.\\\f\  mak 
at  least  they  could  not  have'  been  intro-.sion  ;  and  we  nwiy  now  Ir  k  b  ,rk 
duced,  without  stripping  such  a  govern  m  el  it   der,  on  tlie  v.:«'l'ni,  as  well  ;'.s 
of  its  essential  characters  ;  Alfied's  system  the  T)i-.  ci  ss.  'I'lu  ( i  liii.lI  ;  k.ii  \\ 
being  as  strictly  dvi/,  as  the  other  was  mi/i-  hy  the  same  vwxU  as  hni'l,  imiil 
iaty.     He  provided  sufficiently  for  external  iilduced  by  it  were  fi;:ul  in   th 
safety,  but  it  was  internal  security  and  tn.n-   Englishmen  ; — tlieii  it  v  ;is  suspt 
quility  to  which  his  exquisite  pclfcy  was  pe- ,  they  nti.^ht  him^'-le  to  revrain  it ; 
culiarly  directed.     And  frcni  its  c'orrespon- !  actf\ ity  thus  cm  .ud,  and  nw-re 
dence  with  right  reasrn,  with  the  native  .elicited  by  new  c(:ni|ili:i- r>.  tlu 
Spirit  of  the  people,  and  with  the  loral  cir-   length  attain  to  ilic'l.ijhesi  cixil 
pimstances  of  the  country,  it  so  i-ooted  itself  cal  happinc-s,  which  h:-'*  Keen 
in  the  English  soil,  as  to  rut-live  all  the  iliis  imj^eitect  stjiii  (t' I  Kin- 
storms  of  ciril  disconl,  as  well  as  the  long       lint  (;n  a  vet  nw  le  enlap-rrd  \ 
winter  of  the  Norman  ty  rannv.  I  natitnal  pn.j^ros.  shall  w  v  n'-t  he 

Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that,  when  such  elude,  tliatsomethinirmoreThanti 
a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances !  mei.t  of  cur  jx  litical  coi.stitnt:*  n 
existed  in  that  very  &ecpiestn:d  s]jot  sluuld  des.i;ii  cf  Providmce,  when  th 
arise  an  individual,  so  precisely  fitted  totuin  .  dynr-.sty  became  ])r,ss(. ssed  <  f  tl 
them  to,  what  appears,  theu'  allr  tted  pur-  '  .\  far  moi-e  imf>ortant  n  ff nnatioi 
pose  ?  Had  there  not  been  an  Alfred  to  ac-  j  of  human  laws,  or  poiiiiv-al  sa  sr 
cconplish  the  work,  all  these  capabilities '  length  to  take  p*ace.  And  inthi 
might  soon  have  vanished,  and  our  national :  clcsiastical  levchiticn,  England 
bippmess  never  have  been  realized    Onidedtoactaccnspicucuspart.  Fc 
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icsc  preparatory  steps  would  be  necessary. 
Jid  may  we  not  clcai'ly  tnice  such  stips 
Dili  the  eptx:h  of  wlncii  wc  arc  spciikiii.^  ^ 
"he  encroachments  of  tlie  nsipHl  see  had,  till 
leii,  been  comjiariitively  little  felt  in  Imv.:;- 
ind.  But  the  Nonnau  princes  intriKluci-d 
)rei^  bishops,  who  exeirised  in  the  church 
s  \;ailin^  a  dominion,  as  thut  of  theii'  royal 
).Uruns  in  the  state.  'The  consciences  of 
nen,*  says  Sir  William  HI :ir ketone,  *  \vcr«. 
rnsla\ed  by  sour  ecclcsi.isiic*.  dcvoieil  to  a 
urei^  power  and  unc-nMccted  wiih  ilu- 
i\il  ^late  under  which  they  li\  cd  ;  who  now 
fr.fKjrted  horn  Konic,  for  tiir  fii-st  llnu-,  tlu- 
kh:ile  faiTagi)  of  sui)i'vstitit>as  n(Axlties, 
k'hicii  had  been cngemlend  l)y  the  blindniss 
.nd  corniptioii  ot  the  lin»es,'  between  tluf 
U'st  uii>sionof  Au)^n>»tinethe  monk,  and  the 
"iviriuan  r.tjnquest.  ** 

Ihuliliese  [jernirious  piactices  been,i,*r«/- 
fuii/t'u  and  inttttiMiblu  intnvluced,  a>  ilies 
vcre  in  m«  !St  countries  on  the  contim-nt,  the\ 
vould  ha\  J  been  inevitably  con\l>i;i( d  witii 
he  crmnum  habits  of  the  lieople.  1  lUt  heli.t;- 
.liu!)  suddenly  and  forciblx  iniijosed,  in  C"n- 
uiicv.uii  too  with  such  a  nia^s  ci  jM.iiiuMl 
p'iovances,  their  ahn«>st  ne<  cs!-:iry  teMd'iu:\ 
lAasto  excite  a  spirit  of  resist.inre.  Wo  ac- 
Don-in 'iv  find,  that  in  evcrv  ;Ki\riiue  v,  hith 
wasMjdde  lowaiils  ivgiinin,:^  a  fiv»'  "  veru- 
ment, '«  co:\queat  was  t^aiin.d  uvr  •:.i:m"  in- 
stiincfs oi  ecclesiastical  as  will  us  ol  p-jliii-- 
cal tyranny  ;  than  \\.hli*h,  wh  it  mou.  ».fl...«' 
tual course  couhl  the  m-i-i -ai;  «  ii  n-.  i^re- 
sight  have  pursued,  for  rj*!**!!);^  ilv  tmUi  nal 
auid  from  the  dead  dv-iv.sine.-.sc.f  snprrsti- 
tion,  and  preparinj^  it  to  gix  e  a  c/n  di.il  rec«p- 
riffito  that  ftu;ht  of  relispoui  troth,  whi«  h, 
wlirn  the  proper  season  shr.nld  an  ivr,  w.i-, 
10  beam  forth  with  p<!i:nliar  hjij';liii.e-.-.  mi 
ihh  favoured  CO* int IT  f* 

But  it  is  not  onl\  iii  its  ciicroinlimeTitv,  :ii,(l 
leveriiics  that  we  are  to  re^.ird  tlie  N..i  riuui 
ro\cniment  as  an  insti  iiineni  of  l*ro\  id«.  ore. 
It,  doubtless,  was  the  means  of  much  (ii]-> ct 
Uid  positive  good.  The  minds  of  Kn;;ii  li- 
nen needed  impi^ovement,  still  n^.oi-i- tliun 
^nr civil  constitution.  Alfred  had  a*.t(  mp- 
led  to^w  the  steeds  of  lean nn^,  us  well  as 
}f  jurispixidcnce,  amiin\;st  his  counliy nu-n  ; 
Jut  tohispire  a  barbarous  pef)ple  with  a  lo\  c 
ifiittrrature,  was  what  nehlier  he  nor  his 
master,  Chsirlemagnr,  w  as  able  in  .nny  j^rcat 
l^pieeto  accomplish.  An  advance  <;f  jje- 
DCrai  civilization  was  necessary  tostiil'.eour 
Rch  a  disi)osition  ;  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  iJthceatury,  that 
inrpart  of  VV'estem  EuiMpe  appe.'ired  tt 
biVebcen  visited  with  the  dawn  ol  an  intel- 
lectual day.  A  connexion,  tluref.re,  witli 
thtcoQtinent  previously  to  that  pei  i  xl,  could 
BOlhaxe  seiAvd  the  moral,  and  mighi  have 
i^red  the  political  interests  (if  our  island. 
Bis  that  it  should,  just  at  that  time,  be 
brought  into  such  circumstances,  as  siiould 
CNareits  participation  in  all  the  merital  ac- 
^(urecncntSy  of  the  neighbourini;  countries, 

*  KackMnt't  Coantntaricii  vol.  iv.  Us:  ebap. 


rjpix-ai's  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  su- 
perintendence, iis  in  the  instances  ali*eady 
lu'liced. 

It  is,  hf)wever,  in  the  great  event  of  the 
I'iUi-lish  reformation,  that  we  perceive,  as 
h.is  bei'U  already  observed,*  the  most  stri- 
ki:;g  marks  of  divine  dii-ection  ;  and  it  ^^cems 
to  discover  tons,  why  it  has  pleased  God  to 
<iistinguish  us  by  so  liiany  previous  instances 
of  f  i\  our.  We  were  not  only  to  be  blessed 
Willi  the  lii!;ht  of  tnith  ourselves,  but  wc 
were  t'j  b*-  in  sounr  sort,  *  a  city  set  upon  a 
hii!.'  Thr  ])ernlijir  temperament  or  the 
I'.i'j^lislipnjtostantestaldishment,  which  pla- 
ces It  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
church  es(^f  the  continent,  has  been  also  no- 
ticed in  a  former  cha])ter.  Hut  is  it  not  evi- 
d«-nt,  that  our  national  church,  humanly 
spriikiinr,  tlerixfd  that  ten.;  erament  fi^om  a 
)n  e\  innsly  formed  national  chaT*acter  t  *  'l"he 
iMiylish,''  says  X'oltaire,  *  into  whom  nature 
has  infused  m  sjiirit  of  independence,  adop- 
1<'(1  ih'.'  o]>inionsof  therefiruiers,  Initmitiga- 
i«(l  till  in,  and  roifipos(Ml  from  them  a  re- 
li'',»«ui  pi-t  ii(i:i:- to  tli'M^sehes.''!  It  is  seldom 
lii;it,  on  sn»  ]i  a  ^ubi'Ct,  tliis  arute  but  most 
jier\e!te(l  p«  n  has  so  justly  des«'ribed  the 
i.ut..  l^ut,  u  hut  a  strikmuj  testimony  is  this, 
ni't  (ir.ly  to  the  worth  of  thatnationnl  cha- 
r.Mter,  which  thus<listinruis'hed  itself  from 
the  whrilr  (  hristi;»n  woiid,  hut  aKn  to  the 
d(  pth  <  f  th:il  Divine  wisjl'in,  whicli  made 
*»o  iiKiny  r'-rnoteanii  unconijeried  continj^en- 
1 1  s  W',rk  t'l^i-iher  in  prxiucini;  S'j  \aUiable 
ar«">'dt ! 

In  t  vtj)',isiiinr:a  rcl'Hon,  which  is  found- 
ed  on  tuith,  and  vhich  consist  >  ei,senti:il  I  v  in 
the  lii\c  of  Cicxl  ami  man,  \*  hat  m(  re  i-ulta- 
r)le  di'.pi  »s.it  i-  )ris  cruiM  ih-.i  e  he  \)yu\  ided,  than 
'Ml  i'nh  firndnif  sfiirit  an  i  a  nvdrx^tint^  tvm-' 
/.'  r  '•'  I  I'.n*  lioih  the>\^  v  ■  r.-  eiiiinvnliy  ex- 
»  inpi'.f'u  f'.  I.'-  ouv  V'Vi  rri'.le  rer(jrrner<,  need 
'ft  li. '•■  1/1  proN.d.  N'T  Is  -t  n-ce.vsary  to 
(•n!:iri:,e  ujjon  ihe  rib\i"us  iend(T:cy  of  the 
l^ni'J'.-h  laws  :.nd  (Miiistituti  m,  l<»  li>rm  such 
<[\s\)<  siii«;ns  in  tht  se  \\lu«  livtd  within  their 
ijiIhuTce.  If  this  tendency  were  dvubtful, 
a  strikwij;  f;«ct  in  altcilimes  miv.ht  sei-ve  to 
illns'iate  it.  1  nn  an,  that  st'-ady  zeal  with 
V  hich  all  th<'  y;ye:\t  consiilntional  lawyers, 
durii.;;  the  a!',i!.tti«»ns  of  thescventecnth'cen- 
tnry,  eiule.i\<iurc'^l  to  ])reserve  to  the  En- 
v.'ish  rhunh  rstah'ishnnntthitxeiy  tentpe- 
r.jnii  nl,  ^vhi'-li  hud  so  happily  ent^ivd  into 
itslirst  fi.nn.-i5on.  Nor  c:m  we  pass  over 
thecare  wlr.i.h  v.  :l^.  ta!»t.n,  in  the  veiy  <x'Ciir- 
n.nccs  of  tiie  ivtornr'tlc-n,  foi*  :!(^aj,tni^  it  to 
tlie  indr/icrclai!  »'///nV  «f  the  En,;li'h,  and 
a:s'»  f''r  iieip'-tua  ini-,  in  th**  eNta^iij-hnient 
iiS'  If,  til  1 1  7}^ii(l  an''!  viitif^aUiif^  temper 
which  had  infiuencetl  it^i  fust  loundcrs. 

It  was  !nr!l*:i):-nsa'jlethatthe  chanije  in  the 
church esiabl'shment  should  be  acc«;mplisli- 
ed  bv  the  ]araniGunt  p<»w(  r.  of  the  state  ; 
tht.v  alone  btin;-  either  legally,  or  naturally 
competent,     but  no  act  ot  a  king  or  council, 

•  Ch:ip.  XXXT. 

t  Siecle  de  Loui*  XIV.  cbap.  uii'. 
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or  even  of  a  parliament,  was  adequate  to  cf-  j  writer  seems  only  to  have  forgotten  that  we 
feet  in  the  minds  of  the  Eiiglisli  ijublic,  that :  may  ascril^  to  dmne  Providence  the  ])er- 
ratloQal  aiul  cordial  acqu'cscc-iice  in  the  new  j  mission  of  e\il,  in  order  to  a  greater  eucd, 
state  of  tain:;is,  w.thout  which  i    must  have  witliout  s:mctiunin^  any  maxim,  revoluiigin 


been  inefficient,  us  to  iiitliiciice,  and  iiisccurt- 
as  to  duration. 

Uutf »r  tlii-*,  Providence  itself  mide  ad- 
mirable prav  ision.      1  Ik*  [.icAis  :md  amiable 


theoiy,  or  dangetoub  in  practice. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 


Edwai-d  was  kept  upon  ihc  throne,  u::til  aii    .^  ,.    ,       ..       j      #»»  »        .  ^• 

that  was  nccessai  v  ti  be  done,  in  an  extcr-   -^'^  same  subject  continued.     Tolerant  j/ii- 
nal  and  pDlitcd  wmv  had  been  effected.—      ?^^/  ^!\^  church.     Circumstances  v/uch 
Then,  for  a  t  me,  the  old  svsteni  was  peimit- 
ted  to  i^turn,  w.th  all  itsh'Miible  accompa- 


niments, in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the 
protestaiit  church  of  Knt^Luid  uii^ht  not  rest 


ltd  to  the  revolution — jind  to  the  firt/vi' 
dtTitial  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanorer. 

Th  e  circunibtanccsattending  the  reforma- 
tion, w  hich  has  been  most  regrcittd,  ii.is, 


upon  human  laws  a/077<>,  but  might  appear  jtliat  a  poition  of  the  protesHints  were  dlfia- 
to  have  originatedin  the  same  e^^ential  pi  in-  tisHcd  with  it,  as  not  coming  up  tothecxiciit 
ciples  with  tho--.e  of  the  ajxrsiolic  chui  ch,  and .  of  their  ideas  ;  and  that  this  hud  the  fnunda- 
to  have  been  constituted  by  men  of  a  like,  tincf  a  s\  stem  of  dissent,  which  broke  ^he 
spirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  were  similar-"  uiiifrmiiy  ri  public  uorship,  and  led.'ai 
ly  prepared  to  seal  their  testimony  with!  leni^th,  to  a  ttniporar\' oxeithiow,  bcth  cf 
tiien*  blood.  '  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constituti(<n. 

The  seivice  thut  these  illustrious  men  had  I  On  these  events,  as  human  transacticDS, 
done,  by  their  temper,  .tc  wisdt  m.  and  ad  mi-  \  our  subject  docs  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If 
rable  judgment,  m  ti;e  reign  of  Kdward,  in  |  the  abvA  e  reniarks,  with  those  in  a  loietcing 
compiling  such  a  liturg)-,  and  establishing '  chapter,  on  the  peculiar  charactei-s  of  tlic 
such  a  woi*ship,  and  such  a  f  <rm  f  f  d'  cti  ine,  >  lini^lish  establishment  be  just,  these  perscRs 
is  ever  to  be  lield  in  trateful  lemembrancc.  how  ever  conscientious,  were  (pposinj:,  with- 
But  then 
roism 


pposi 
heir  passive  viituc,  tlie'.r  ]jrin»itivc  he- '  out  being  aware  of  it,  an  histitution  whiih, 
I,  in  jjatiently,  and  even  joyfully  dying  ;iiom  its   excclleiit  tendency   and  fflccls, 


populace  !  '1  hey  saw  tlie  infcn.a'.  crue;iy  cf  same  liyrhi  as  tin  se  other  transactions^  which 
the  popish leadei  s,  and  the  calir.  m  ignannni- .  Im\  e  been  mentioned  ;  that  is,  as  permitted 
ty  of  the  pnitestrint  maityis.  They  sav/ 1  l)y  ihc  all-wise  D;spc«er,  inorder  tolKrntfi- 
tnese  holy  men,  whoseccni'cxirn  with'  stcu- !  (lal  results,  which  could  not  in  he  natuiecf 
have 

rin- 

IKJt   . 
them,  facing  death  in  its  ni<  st  dreadful  t^':  m,  supply  the  aptest  means,  which  ii^-e  can  con- 


Israelites  at  Mount  Carme',  by  the  event  <  f  i  mitigating  tcnjitr^  which  had  to  signaUjf 
the  memorable  contest  between  the  priests  injlut  need  its  first  founders. 
of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  tixe  Lord.  Ac- '  If  Christian  virtue  be,  in  every  instance, 
cordinelv,  on  the  de.iih  of  Mary,  the  acces-  the  result,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict;  and 
uon  of  tlizabeth  excited  uni\trs:.l  jf.v. —  if  each  \utuebc  formetl,  as  it  were,  oaivi 
The  acquiesct  lire  of  the  people  in  tJiec:i:.n-  the  ruins  cf  the  opposi.e  \ice;  then  may 


every 

ticn 

the 

says 

^cs,  .  .  ,     .,  „ 

tionof^ood,  one  uiight  say,  that  the  perse-,  be  ma.sstr>  to  its  efficiency  as  a  nauoitui 

cutionsm  Mary's  n-ign  were  pcrniitiedonly  .  cstal)libhmer.t,  it  should  al^o'have  some  op- 
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I  if  it  had  possessed  tliat  exclusive 
►',  which  should  leave  no  room  for 
ie  of  passive,  and  almost  super- 
xcssity  even  of  active  viitue  ? 
c  schb»m  (;f  which  we  speiik,  was 
by  Pi-ovi(lcnce,  tor  some  such  pur- 
iit  just  described,  a])pears  pn>ba- 
the  agi-ecmcnt  of  sucli  an  intention 
wise  and  temperate  plan  Iw  which 
latioii  had  bt-en  cffVctf  d  ;  from  the 
nsistency  of  providing  for  thecon- 
)f  that  moderate  and  mitigating 
the  fii*st  reformer ;  and,  above  all, 
is  evident  that  the  event  in  cjues- 
tually  answered  this  valuable  pur- 
most  eminent  divines  of  oui'chui-ch 
rn  generally  as  much  distinguished 
r  towards  those  who  differed  from 
or  ability  and  firmness  in  maintain- 
>wnmore  ejilarged  mode  of  con- 

ley  cb!ild  not  have  so  fully  mani- 
ese  amiable  and  truly  Christian 
in  a  state  of  thing;s  where  tliere 
1^  to  call  them  f(Hth,  is  sclf-evi- 
it  is  almost  as  certain,  that  even 
?ssion  of  such  virtues  must  depentl 
having  had  moti\es  to  cxeicise 
Ve  accordingly  perceive,  in  the 
vntings  of  the  great  luminanes  c>f 
t,  not  (Wily  a  h:inpy  prevalence  of 
inciplcs,  and  chiiritable  feelings, 
e  ven'  process,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
these  principles  and  feelings  were 
From  having  continuallv  m  their 
of  persoris,  who  XxvlCl  substantially 
[iaith,  yet  differed  iJi  modes f)f  woi- 
ec  them  acquiring  a  peculiar  habit 
lishing  between  iiie  essentials  and 
ntials  of  i-eligion.  Their  judg- 
MTies  sti-ong,  as  their  charity  be- 
arged,  and  above  all  other  divines, 
they  investigate  religion  as  philo- 
vithout  injury  to  the  humility  of 
u  or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion. 
ever)'  other  communion  (though 
;  adminible  exceptions)  deep  con- 
e  piety  often  ajipears  asstKiated 
r  sentiment  or  practice,  which  is 
ite  our  estimation  of  the  rationtility 
ty,  or  if  rationality  be  preservecl, 
0  often  some  diminution  of  the  pious 
And  what  proves,  that,  from  the 
A'il  of  which  we  havesi)oken,  (iod 
»  overruling  influence  (leduced  this 
hat  the  completest  sj)intof  tolera- 
tliis  high  descnpti/n  of  character, 
been  commonly  united,  but  that 
vhich  peculiarly  called  foith  in 
?n  the  exercise  of  Christian  for- 
werealso  singularly  fruitful  in  ex- 
f  this   sublime  and  philosopliic 

whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
adcr  which  the  church  of  England 
ed,  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
er  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
idwp  Bvatfi  hiitory  of  kit  own  times* 


the  spirit  which  pervadei  all  her  fbrmulariesy 
or  the  temper  wliich  has  distin^ished  the 
first  foundei's,  and  all  their  genuine  success- 
ors ;  she  evidently  appears  designed  by 
t^iernal  Wisdom  to  have  been  a  tolerant 
church  ;  and  by  being  such,  to  be  the  means 
of  serving  the  gi-eat  cause  of  Christianity,  in 
cei-tain  important  instimces;  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  in  a  state  of  religious 
liberty.  In  too  many  other  Christian  coun- 
tries, the  estiblished  religion  has  appeared 
to  rest  entirely  upon  a  political  tbundation. 
In  consequence  of  this,  men  of  lively  talents 
have  t(X)  generally ,  in  such  countries,  become 
infidels.  In  I'JigUmd,  the  tolerant  nature  of 
the  church  establishment,  in  honourably 
maintaining,  and  giving  the  highest  rever- 
ence to  a  national  fonn  of  worship,  but  al- 
lowing indi\  iduals  their  unresti-ained  clioice, 
has  left  religion  itself  to  be  a  matter  of  i-ea- 
son  and  ccjnviction,  as  really  as  it  was  in  the 
|)rimitivc  times  ;  and  the  consequence  has 
Ijeen,  that  reason  and  conviction  have  sig- 
nally done  their  part.  Infidels  have  made 
their  utmost  eflbits  :  with  every  aid  that  per- 
vt-ited  talents  and  misapplied  learning  could 
give  them  ;  but  all  they  could  accomplish, 
has  been  to  call  forth  far  more  poweri^ 
nunds  to  defeat  them  with  their  own  wea- 
pons ;  and  to  demonstrate,  that  though  the 
divine  religion  of  the  Gospel  leans  on  politi- 
cal suppoi  t,  foi*  the  sake  of  greater  public 
utility,  yet  its  appropriate  sti-ength  is  that  of 
invariable  reason^  irrefragable  truths  and 
self-evident  excellence. 

And  while  the  English  ertablishment  has 
thus  served  the  general  interests  of  religion, 
slic  has  most  substantially  served  herself. 
Making  her  appeal  to  reason,  she  has  been 
estimated  accordingly ;  and  what  she  has 
not  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force,  has  been 
gi*eatly  yielded  to  her  from  rational  attach- 
ment. It  was  natural,  that  the  toleration 
which  was  given,  should,  in  so  exclusive  a 
community,  be  largely  made  use  of.  But 
this  leaves  i*oom  for  the  establishment  to  try 
its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  w hie  11,  be  it  said  without  invidiousncss, 
the  result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  sig- 
nally to  strengthen  whatever  has  lien  ad- 
duced to  illustrate  the  high  providential  uses 
of  the  established  church  ot  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper 
tendency  of  the  very  best  things  may  be 
thwarted  by  opposite  influences,  we  ought 
to  be  awaiti  that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the 
establishment  to  attach  men's  minds,  and  re- 
cpmmend  itself  by  its  own  excellence,  should 
not  be  trusted  in  so  confidentially,  as  that 
any  of  those  to  whom  this  precious  deposit  is 
committed  should,  from  an  idea  that  its  in- 
fluence cannot  be  weakened,  become  supine, 
while  itsenemies  are  alive  and  active.  We 
do  not  mean,  that  they  should  oppose  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  church  by  acrimomous  con- 
troversy, but  by  the  more  appropriate  wea- 
pons of  activity  and  diligence.  We  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  the  Almighty 
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having  t/rought  siirh  a  work  for  us  at  the  with  what  they  saw  and  heard.    And  thus 


Reformation,  will  still  continue  his  blcssini;. 


an  habitual  venenition,  both  for  the  chuirh 


while  the  same  means  are  emplov  edto  main-  and  its  pustoi-s,  would  be  an  additional  prt- 
tain.  which  were  usetl  to  cstublish  it.  Hut  ;  paratioa  for  the  ^r.idiial  influence  of  re?-! 
to  this  end  everv  aid  should  be  i-esomd  to,  i  reli}ji<»n  on  their  minds.  But  while  these 
every  meth'Kl  should  Ijc  devised,  by  which  mcxles  of  uisti-ucti^m  may  be  nia'mtained  Irr 
the  jjPL'at  mass  ofthc  people  may  be  bniu.^ht  |  the  leisure  and  thclibcmlity  of  the  laity,  the 
to  the  public  win-ship  ot  the  church.  !'<  clvrt^y  must  be  the  life,  ;md  soid  and  spirit 
one  most  important  means  we  have  already  ^'fthum. 

adverted,*  and  it  c4innot  be  too  much  in-  hut  to  return. — Perhaps,  in  a  f-iir  view  ff 
sisted  on — ^that  the  lower  classes,  among,  the  importance  of  that  tndy  Christian  li!>eT- 
"which  the  defection  is  j^'atest,  should  be- 1  ty,  which  ever  since  the  i-cvdution  <if  168S 
times  receive  an  impression  on  their  miiifK,  h.is  bren  t'sta')l'.?.hed  in  Kntijlan:!,  it  uiipht  be 
not  only  ofCicxl's  g'Kxlness  and  mercy,  but  cl'.iibt'jd,  whetlier  this  was  noi  the  uitiiiwiie 
of  his /idvtr  'AWiXfiU/irtmunj  ;  and  als'i,  that  o^iect.  nii  account  of  which,  the  c-vil  lii^rils 
God  is  the  real  oriijinal  authority  bv  which  of  tlu*  l''.niclish  community  were  si»  pmx  iden- 
'kings  i*eign,  and  princes  derive  justire  f.ti.alK  f«)>»tered.  Certain  it  is,  th.it  at  vwnty 
by  which  obedience  and  loyalty  to  ^;'A«.nj-  ptiv>d  of  j)ur  histf>n',  when  an  advance  !5 
ment are  enfiJiTed,  and  all  the  subt-rdirjate  niade  in  civil  nnttei's,  s'mie  sttp  appc-ir* 
duties  of  life  required  of  them.  It  is  fn)ni  i^enerally  to  ha\e  l)een  gained  in  ecciisia-iip 
the  pulpit,  undtjubtedly,  that  every  duty,  tical  conirems  also  ;  ar.d  the  cdjnpKti'^n  «^f 
both  toCxiid  and  man,  is  best  inculcated,  and ;  the  one  is  equally  that  of  the"  other.  But  it 
"with  a  power  and  sanction  ]ieculiar  to  itself ;  sucms  as  it  thedisthict  agency  of  Pn  ^\  iticTsCf, 
and  it  is  the  clergy  that  must  prepare  fori  in  brinjring  our  church  to  that  avowed  and 
God  faithful  servants  and  true  worshippei's ;  established  tolerance,  which  was  alike  Cf-n- 
and  for  the  king  a  willing  and  obedient  renial  to  its  spirit,  and  nece'-sirx  t'»  its  pur- 
people.  ■  jJ''Se,  is  even  iiK  re  ix-markaMe  than  ilini 
But  the  clergy,  however  z<*alous,  pi'-iis,' sf:ri'sc)f  iutcqvisitions  \\hich  Ins  been  re- 
and  active,  raniict  tind  time  to  do  a'.l  thwi  f-.-ri-cl  to  in  the  civil  historv  cf  t'.ie  cfnmMf. 
might  be  done.  A  people  might  be  jjreoar-.  .Xnd  !ri  it  not  be  f -rgotten,  th'tt  ihc  tr.liTJ- 
ed  for  the  clergy  thenisd\es.  Thi*  mimU  ti-n  of  riur  rhurch  is  connectrd  \^ith 'urna- 
of  children  should  hi-,  univn-ttn  I hj  fami!i  ir-  ti»  •rial  l»s^  er-f  civil  liberty,  an- 1  th:it  the  ^tate 
ized  with  the  moving  st«.n*ies.  :uid  their  aHl  c-  a!"''  is  tr^lerar.t.  • 

tions  excited  by  the  amiable  cliai"»ctei*s  ii:  'I'hr  long  ]••  \s^\  of  qncen  F.liz:ib'*th  seems 
the  Bible.  W'henthebeautifol  allegories  ti  to  ha\e  been  designed  for  the.].mr]X.w.' of 
the  New  Testament  have  been  not  oiily  cNnsolidatin:^  and  perpetuating  the  ereal 
studied,  but  prf;jierly  interpreted  to  them  ;  v.ork  which  h:id  been  accomvl'-^herl.  I->U" 
when  their  memories  h^vc  oeen  stoixrd  with  i  in;.;  that  j)»:i  vA^  all  the  energies  of  the  pre- 
such  subject!*  and  passages  as  constantly ;  ivj^ative  wc'-e  '.xeiTised  for  the  eyclr.sive 
occur  in  preaching,  the  service  of  the  maintenance  ( f  ihe  est:»blishcd  reli'^on, 
church, f)y  becoming  more  intelhgi!)le,  will'.  And  may  we  n<it  b<-lie\»*,  that  this  was  ne- 
become  nioix;  attractive.  And  as  we  have'  cessiry,'till  the  new  <  nler  of  tliinirs  should 
already  observed,  with  their  religious  in- 1  have  established  itself  in  the  liLibits  of  the 
structions,  then:  should  be  mixed  a  iv;nstant   proj)U'. 

sense  of  their  oven  church,  the  ]jri\  ileges  «'f  1  hat  neither  civil  n*-  r  re1i:rv  uslilierty  was 
belonging  to  it,  the  mis!  liiL-f  of  dipar;in:<  fuily  enjoved  in  Knud-.nd  till  tlie  revrliiti^Ti, 
from  It,  the  duties  which  lif  v.\,()\\  tin  m  as  uill  not  be  denied.  \\v\  tint  the  weak, 
members  of  it.  Tln-y  •-hould  ijf '.ao-'liT  ;he  aiid  sfinietimes  most  rvr.>:uM.MS  crndc.ct  of 
nature  of  tin-  troveninVntnf  •lii-ri,i,  =  rij.  tin  th..-  race  <if  Mnatt  \v:is  pio\  idci^.tiary  ovcr^ 
authoritv  from  vvhicii  it  is  derived,  ai;d'u.  .ir  :  i.li-d,  so  as  m  li'id  t-;  that  glori'nis  con«iiTi- 
duty  and  ob.iga*. ions,  not  as  clii.(n-rn  oiii\,  ■  matifii!,  i>»  iqiaily  c!)\  ?''.!-.  May  we  nnl 
but' through  life,  to  i:s  inin  s*er-.  '1  Ikv  th'.  n  s.i])p'.'S;\  that  thi-- f  imily  was*  brnight 
should  be  taught  what  all  the  offices  -iiirj  hi-  upon  the  thvnni*  f-r  this  j)M*-pnsc,  ^^h►■n  we 
stitutions    '  '  -     ^  .         .        .        .  •  •       <■ 

them 
ments 

and  used  accordingly.  |  clearest  »:r*iu:<ls  <  f  i:,\  i;ici'.de  m  cssity,  and 

We  will  venture  to  sfiy,  thr.t  were  such  a  '  li'^'peiess  lii.vrotT  v  ;  an  rvpnt,  ihe  o'.*c:.S'c.n  for 

mode  of  training  the  lower  chisw  s   tveru  '  w  hich  w  :is  :is  inu<*h  tol-je  deplored,  a'iitsmo- 

vfhere  adopted,  they  would  then,  not  ocia-  i  tive-)  are  to  be  revered,  r-nd  i'^*iCMiscquer.ces 

tfona//y,  fall  in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays,        '       ^     •    •  '»-' •  i  ^:.      

and  be'  mixed,  thev  know  n-.t  uhv,  wi;.n  a 


1  oe  langnt  wnat  all  tne  oniccs  -nio  \\\-  iipnn  ijie  tnvnni*  i"r  this  j)M*-pnsc,  ^^  n»"n  y>^ 
nnsoftue  churcii  nnan  ;  in  it  n^i.e  or  ^ee,  th:it  wh-ii  that  o?;j-  ct  was  ripe  for  sc- 
are empty  ccrenwuius,  bill  an;.n'^c-  r.uinp*.ish!nei.t,  the  finely,  in  its  male  line, 
i  of  genuine  wivioin,  and  to  be  \  ahiid  j  was  i-xrluded  from  the  ^^^  v^'iTip^nty,  on  the 


to  he  gloried  in.  Tliis  r-vi  Wvw  was  one 
of  thoN.*  rare  jmd  critxal  case^.  which  can 
congregatio'i  of  customary  worshippers  ;  I  n'. ver  be  pleafkd  r.s  a  piecf>lent  liy  discon- 
but  thev  would  ct'ine  with  abiiitv  toutiris.-r-   fntor  di^^afllrti  n.     It  w-.s  a  s'.neular  in- 


stand,  and  dispositions  to  prefer  the  csiab- 
lished  mode  ot  worship  ;  their  itleas  and  sen- 
timents would  readily  mix  and  assimilate 

*  Chsp*  sriii. 


stance  when  ahijrhdutv  wjisof  necesMtv  su- 

*  Ii  if  to  Ih-  iiiiiciiif-il  iliat  tlK^rtr  «bi  a  motr  iinbappf 
in«*aiicu  of  rirpirturc  from  thii  tpirit  in  the  nuf  n  of 
CbarlM  II. 
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rseded  by  a  higher ;  and  when  tlie  para- 
)unt  rights  of  law  aiid  conscience  united 
urging  the  painful  but  iiTesistible  neces- 

God  has  made  human  society  progressive, 
•  Xhe  laws  of  natui*e,  as  we)l  as  by  tlic  or- 
T  of  his  Vrovidence.  At  sf>iiic  periods, 
kis  pit^ress  seems  accelcmted.  It  is. 
3ui>tkess  the  wisdom  of  those  who  pix'side 
V  cr  communities,  to  mark  ail  such  periods, 
rid  instead  of  res  tat  trig;  to  rct^ulate  the  pn>- 
rvss.  This  did  not  the  unK)rtundtc  house 
f  Stuart  'I'heir  political  en-oi-s  shall  not 
ere  be  enuni'ii'atea.  Probably  they  wi)uld 
ave 

3t 

cral 

formation  was  that  of  raticmal  but  strict 
itty.  This  strictness,  tlie  conduct  be ;th  of 
ames  and  even  of  the  first  Charles,  had  a 
cndency  to  extinguish,  by  sanctioning,  and, 
1  a  degree,  emoining  the'  piXifanation  of  the 
/)pd's  day.  The  ortler  of  public  woi'jShii), 
isestabHshed  by  the  reformers,  was  sutti- 
ftently  majestic; — no  decoi*ous  circumstance 
Xring  wanUng,  no  exceptionable  ceremonies 
bcin^  admitted.  Instead  of  wisely  and 
5U*adilv  guaixiiiig  this  admirable  airange- 
mesit  from  encroachments,  the  unHuluiiate 
Charles  endeavouix'd  to  bring  back  tliesc^ 
genuflections,  and  other  ceremonies  which 
the  fir>t  reformei-s  had  discarded ;  and  enfor- 
ced these  innovations  by  a  seventy,  still 
n\'>pe  abhorrent  from  the  tcm])er  of  iho  An- 
glican church.  Under  such  misnianagc- 
jnent,  these  dissentient  pnnciples,  which  ex- 
isted since  the  refomiation,  were  fannetl  in- 
tj>that  furious  flame,  from  which  the  Kn.i;- 
lisli  constitution  in  church  and  state  seems 
to  have  come  forth  unhuit,  only  because  the 
designs  of  o\*er-nding  Providence  required 
their  preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untiught  by  the  c^- 
bmitiesof  his  virtuous  l)ut  misguided  father, 
^regarded  all  principle  in  his  public,  and 
ootraged  all  decency  in  his  private  conduct. 
His  reign  was  a  continual  rebellion  against 
that  Providence,  which  had  destined  the 
Eogilsh  nation  to  exemplify,  both  gocKl  go- 
ytffiment,  and  good  morals,  to  the  surrouiul- 
K world.  Perhaps,  however,  nothing  shoit 
ofthc  enormities  of  himself,  and  the  niis- 
conhict  of  his  successor,  could  have  been 
nfficient  to  inmel  the  English,  after  the  mi- 
wrics  they  hacl  so  lately  experienced  from 
inarchy,  to  the  vindicationof  their  just,  con- 
ititiitioijal  rights.  And  probably  again,  they 
would  not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which 
luptthem  from  demanding  //zorethan  their 
JBrt  rights,  if  thej'  had  not  received  that  prc- 
yiotts  discipline  fix^m  the  hand  of  heuvcii.  It 
ii  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of 
Smart  was  disjwssessed  of  the  thi-one  of 
Eog^and,  that  same  Pi-ovidence  caused  a  re- 
spite in  favour  of  those  two*  princesses  who 
bd  DOC  participated  in  the  vices  of  their  fa- 
tier's  house.     Of  these,  the  elder  was  made 

*  Mary  •wl  Anne. 


a  chief  instrument  in  the  great  work  which 
was  to  be  accomplished.  She  was  a  cordial 
protestant,  and  a  pioi^s  Christian :  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  her  marriage  with  that 
prince,  who  was  appointed  to  perfect  our  li- 
berties, was  a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  in- 
tediK'diate  causes.  She  became  a  true  ling- 
lish  sovereign  :  a  lo\  er  of  the  establishment, 
and  an  example  of  chnstian  charity.  Strict- 
ly and  habitually  devout  amid  all  the  temp- 
tations of  a  court,  she  was  preparetl  to  meet 
death  with  almost  more  than  i*esignation, 

I'h^character  of  her  sister  was  much  less 
impressive  ;  her  gtixl  quidities  being  better 
fitted  f)r  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It 
would  be  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheiiting 
I  he  faults  of  her  ancestors,  fn)m  all  the 
^i-osser  instances  of  which  she  was  clearly 
exempt.  'Set  lliei-e  certiiinly  appears,  in  her 
at  tad  invents,  mucli  of  that  weak  subjection 
of  mind,  (i.nl  a  little,  it  may  be  feared  of 
that  dissimulation  too,)  which  had  l>een  so 
manifest  in  some  former  monarchsof  her  fa- 
mily. Yet  even  this  weakness  was  over- 
ruled to  great  purposes.  Had  her  attjich- 
ment  to  the  duchess  of  Marlboiimgh  been 
more  mtxlerate,  the  duke  might  not  have 
possessed  that  suprome  authority,  which  en- 
abled him  to  humble,  by  so  unexampled  a 
series  of  victories,  that  power  which  had 
Ijecn  the  scoui-ge  of  protestantism,  and  the 
j)est  of  Euiope.  And  had  her  teniper  been 
less  mutable,  it  might  nut  have  been  so  easy 
toacc(»mplisli  a  peace,  when  the  reasonable 
ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  answered. 

It  would  aluKJst  seem  that  the  issue  of  this 
princess  wasdeemctlby  i'rovidencc  toocen- 
tnil  a  branch  ot  tlu-  Stuart  f  muly,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  newly  renovated  constitu- 
tion. A  mine  distant  connexion  had  alix»ady 
been  specially  trained  for  this  most  import- 
ant tnjst,  though  wi:.Ii  little  apjjarent  pi-oba- 
bility  ot"  being  called  to  exercise  it,  the  prin- 
cess Anne  having  been  no  less  than  seven- 
teen tinus  jjregnant.  The  death  of  the  duke 
of  (ilouce^ter,  the  last  of  her  family,  at 
length  tunied  the  eye.-*  of  the  Englisli  pub- 
lic towards  the  i)rincvss  Sophia ;  fmm  hence- 
ft)rth  she  and  her  issue  were  recognised  a*! 
presumjjtive  hell's  to  the  crown.  Many  of 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  last 
yeai-s  of  queen  Anne*s  reign,  sen  ed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  enhance  to  all  who  were  cordially  at- 
tachecl  to  the  Knglish  constitution,  the  pro- 
vidential blessing  of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  aiuials  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  ot 
British  liberty,  than  that  they,  wlio  were 
concerned  for  its  maintenance,  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  promptest  and  ninst  unexcep- 
tionable means  nf  tilling  tlie  vacant  thrrme. 
No  piince  was  fitted  to 'tlu  ir  puiposc,  who 
was  not  zealously  attached  to  the  prx)testant 
reliv^ion;  and  it  wjisdesiri'hle  '.hat he  should, 
at  the  same  time,  ])OS'«.ss  i-urh  a  title,  on 
ground  of  consanguiiiit_\,  as  that  the  princi- 
ple of  hereditary' mowivdw  m\^\\V\ie  \Mi\\\.- 
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tie  departed  from  as  the  exigencies  of  the  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the 
case  wiHild  admit  For  the  sccurmj;  of  both  west,  Jior  \  ct  fi*om  the  soutlu  But  God  is 
these  j-jidical  objects,  what  an  adequntc  pro-  the  jnd^^e  ;  he  piittcth  down  one,  and  sc-tteth 
vision  wiis  made  in  the  pnncoss  Sophia,  and  .u])  ah'^iicr.  f(.r  in  tljc  hiuid  of  the  l^ni 
her  ilkistrious  ofl'spihi;^  I  I'he  C(»iinuxii<n  [Uric  i.-t  a  cup,  and  the  wine  i:»  ixd  ;  it  is  lull 
thus  near  was  made  initruslinv.' by  e\crv  cir-  lui-xod,  and  iiep'.urcih  out  cf  the  same.  Bui 
cumslance  which  could  eL>;;.;}^c  tlic  hi-LLrts  (4... s  r.r  ilic  dn-s^^  thvRi.f,  all  the  wicked  of 


protcstant  princes  i.-l  the  i-mpjrc,  biro  imc  hi«>  Anuihcr  U  s^  momentous,  yet  highly  inte- 
partnerin  a  scncs<>l"poiv»::al  aiid  d"llicalic  ;  rcMllrig  i:^^Uu.cL  of  providential  remunera- 
distrcss,  in  whicliliiriconimtrtii:.;;  himself, c-n  ti(^n,  c-.'nnt.LU.'U  with  tliisgicat  event,  must 


and  while  by  ihcclectorial  ch:j:M:iv,  (ot  v.  Isiih  w  U'.r.i  li.e  .."..Lts  w  ;>hcd  to  establish  on  the 
her  father  had  bOvMi  (le;jrivedy  beiii;^  ixhti  .v.i  Sp;:ij'.s!i  tin ;  i.i-)  a:ii  .iij^  tlie  prutestaiit courts, 
to  her  husband,  the  cltike  oi  llan-'ver,  >lie  t'-'-  t!i'.*v  \\as  ii  .  asuilaijle  match  in  the  i>o- 
seemed,  in  part,  cmipiMSatcd  tor  the  aWl'v:-  iji-li  c:v..:\>.  He  ii.id  ^een  the  princess  of 
tions  of  lier  earl"*er  lite, — iicr  pcr^oiiid  c'.i::-  .lii-jj  ^cii,  ;:'.d  •.'.;•.>*  nir.ch  taken  with  her,  so 
racter,  in  which  distiu^ui-rije.i  uii  and  ta-  tJr:u-.:  i.-.  i.i/;,  i/.-iiusi-*  %vcie  made  to  pci- 
lents  were  unitid  wiih  uiadoni  and  j)-et\,^  s'.i.i«ie  iui'  to  v.ia'...j  l;er  reiijriui ;  but  she 
both  these  la-t  pi'obably  taui^iit  hrr  in  the  c.uIlI  nui  be  i,Je*.iiiLd  on  lu  buy  acr(*wn  it 
school  of  adversity,  t)i\  cured  t.')r  her  the :.:[-  >  (j'.ai"  i.  r.t.e.  Ai  f[  s(.<  n  alter,  she  wasmLr- 
miration  of  all  wh'.)  kn'*\v  her,  as  well  a>  li!'.-  li.  i  '■•  *".j«.  ].i'i:.:.'--  K.c\.to:al  i-f  Brunswick; 
veneration  of  tliose  wlio.-.e  riliinoua  sli..::-  "-i. :(."..  :'i.\e  a  ...f;i'i.i;*  churae'.Lr  of  litr  to 
mcnts  were  co,-.;^iiii.d  \.\i\  licr  ov.n.  i  :' .  ..:>.:  -.i.  Aii  i  iivr  piv)i;s  tirmness  is  like 
Such  was  the  lUMii/i-  i.r  (jeiir^-  iiic  first  I  i  ■ ;..  ri'».:iuI-.-;i,  c. 'v-ii  in  this  iiff,  by  a  much 


to  her  excellent  rnir.d  was  stiil  more  :.^-.-.it  fv-       '1  lie  >.i:;ie  prclnie  speakine  of  king  Wil- 


prfp 

parents  and  their  children  s'-tmed,  for  a  ;:;:'<  a:.i  [i-.ti,  c  avy  in  th-  m  so  mam  amazing 
tinie  to  have  *  sutiercd  the  loss  (fall  ".hiii:;"*.*  M'.j.  s  i.,i  a  l-.  u:  ii  us  ^Wil  distinguishing  Pro- 
VVhether,  then,  \^e  ccnv.dcr  th«.-  s-r-  v  •^-  viil;.i,r.  -,  ih.i  .a  thr-  ut.rds  of  I)avid  he  may 
sion  of  the  house  «f  ilant.ver,  as  the  nit  .i.s  'a-  ca.i'  1, —  T/ic  man  fjf  God's  rig/it  handy 
of  tinally  cstablishini;  otir  civil  ar.d  i el i;,^!: )'.!'•  wh'jn',  he  wcdv  hfrotifr  ffjr  himHelj.* 
constitution,  which  then  ordy  can  be  re.:.v-ii  d-  I'ut  if  th.  i  c  were  ju-t  grounds  for  this  re- 
ed as  havini;  attained  a  jjti-fcct  triumph  (.ver  nu.i'k  ]V';Ar':ii:.^  *.\v^  paiticular  period,  and 
every  kind  of  oppi-esMi.n  ; — or  w  heihtr  wc  :th;  •-!•.,!!'.  .'!u.ii  \x\r^.  iiui^e  :  what  shall  wcsav 
view  it  as  a  mr».',t  siijnal  act  of  tlr.it  i  ctilbi:- 1  r:  -.iic  i  :,:.re  cls:.in  <  f  providences,  which 
tivc  gooihiess  which  has  pnjmlsed  *that|ians  t!ii'«n!.h  «,ur  wiioie  national  histor}'* 
every  one  who  frsiiketh  house  or  breihreji.  ii-o;n  "iii:  landii.;.;  <  f  rur  Saxm  ancestors  to 
or  lands,  for  his  sake,  shall  receixe  m:t!iiiold  the  pic.-^'ir  ii^i.:-  ?  Mav  it  not  be  confidcnt- 
mcix:  even  in  this  present  life.*  1  s:iy,  in!  ly  asl;ed.  Is  there  .it  tfiis  day  a  nation uprtJ 
whichsf^vcr  li^ht  we  contcmjdate  i*, — es-  earth.  '..!i'>^ec;:c'.i:i.v.'».'^:iCt.sappearsocleHr- 


■was  njected,  to  mike  loom  f  )r  th  se,  wii  havv.,;tsy«.i  Ik-i  n  ni-  si  ir.adi.quately  ans^wir- 
hicl  suffered  in  so  much  nobler  a  c  .'.is.-,  an.i  |Cd,  a-  fii'  as  ii.r  iV'.e  aitincy  is  ci-ncerncd,  is 
T.iihsonmch  better  effect, — what  c;.n  wcjarccp  ir!(  u:ul  ft;r  <  ui*  hufniliation,  but  i.o 
Kiy,  but  with  the  Psahiiist,  'tliat  prranoiien  ar^un.e.\"t  c*.^aiii-i  the  leality  of  pro\idential 

•  Srr  M.  Che»r«o'«  clmraciei  of  iJ.e  Princf»»  Sopliia,    dlriC- ioR.      I'.le  S  iCl  ed  hL-tory  kA  the  JcW*, 

qi.ui  d  by  Aii.ri,«ii.  rr/eh'ji.'ir.  No.  3o.  See  hUu  i.«i  ^^^V  ""Ij"  P«*  p  »?  ^'Ix*  li-ve  bccn  morc  fl'.btin- 

TH.iUi'cn  tobi»liop  Bunur,  in  li.i  li:t  anm&ed  to  hit  ^uiahLa  ih  ill  O'.irsclveS,  presents  to  US  tOt 
vu.'i  fihicj.  I  ■  Buriiri't  uwn  tioiei,  1707. 
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\]y  tlieir  unparalleled  oblie[ations  to  the  Al- 
ightf ,  but  also  a  series  ot  such  abuses  of 
lose  niercieSy  as  at  length  brought  upoii 
lem  a  destruction  as  unexampled  as  their 
lilt.  The  great  purposes  of  heaven  ciin- 
>t  be  frustrated  ;  but  the  instrumnnt  which 
nbarrassed  the  process  iiuiy,  too  surelv,  be 
}ccluded  from  any  share  in  ihe  beneficial 
esults,  and  be,  on  the  contrary',  the  distin- 
uished  victim  of  indignation.  Thus  Judea, 
1  spite  of  all  its  apostacies,  was  made  sub- 
errimt  to  its  original  object  In  spite  of 
ie  barrenness  of  the  parent  tree,  the  mystic 
ranch  was  made  to  spring  from  its  roots  ; 
ut  this  purpose  being  once  ser^'ed,  the  tree 
self,  nourished  as  it  had  been  with  the 
liief  fktncss  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  rich- 
it  dewb  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn  down  and 
ast  into  the  (ire.* 

Let  England,  let  those  especially  of  rank 
nd  influence,  and,  above  all,  let  'the  por- 
nnau|e  whose  high,  but  most  awful  trust  it 
lay  DC  to  have  the  ileiegated  oxersight  of 
his  vineyard,  whicli  (iod  has  *  fenced  and 
ilanted  with  the  choicest  vine  ;*  let  all  fi  el 
he  weight  of  their  responsibility*,  and  avert 
hose  judgments  which  divine  justice  maj 
lecm  conimensui*ate  to  our  abused  advan- 
ajjes! 

We  have  been  the  object  of  admiration  to 
he  whole  civilized  world  !  Such  have  been 
he  blcs«ng8  conferred  upon  u^,  and  such 
wve  been  the  bright  lights  from  time  to 
ime,  raised  up  among  us,  that  it  could  not 
)e  otherwise.  But  what  would  the  effect 
WiC  been,  if  our  unexampled  constitution, 
nrrespondent  to  its  natire  design,  had  call- 
■d  forth,  not  the  unblushing,  because  un- 
wou^able,  baseness  of  party  pix)fligacy,  but 
he  unfettered,  disinterested,  unanimous, 
•xertion  of  commanding  til»^f  :t,  of  energetic 
ipplicatlfxi,  and  of  invincible  virtue  !  if  a 
ohdtude  to  digest  the  principles,  to  im)>ibe 
he  spirit,  ana  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of 
lur  illustrious  worthies  had  li^en  as  assidu- 
wsly  excited  by  preceptors  in  their  pupils, 
nd  by  parents  in  their  children,  as  a  blind 
dmh^tioii  of  them,  or  a  blinder  vanity  on 
ccoont  of  them  : — if  those  worthies  had 
««)  as  sedulously  imitnted,  as  they  have 
Kenloodly  extolled  ;  and  above  all,' if  our 
adonal  church  establishment  had  been  as 
niveraally  influential,  as  it  is  intrinsically 
Mfanirable  in  its  impressive  ordinances,  it's 
Kflignant  spirit,  and  its  liberal,  yet  unadul- 
CTBted  doctrines : — We  mean  not,  if  these 
*srts  had  been  produced  to  any  improba- 
ble Utopian  extent,  but  in  that  measure, 
•hich  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possible, 
nd  which  the  moral  Ciovemor  of  the  Uni- 
»ene  had  an  equitable  right  to  look  for. — 
Kthis  had  been  realized,  who  can  say  what 
erfc  might  have  been  prevented,  what 
good  mignt  have  been  accomplished  ?  How 
Bijht  protestantism  have  spread  through 
wipe,  did  our  national  moms  keep  pace 
»ilh  oar  profession  ?  How  happily  might 
thevnndDhUoscphy  of  the  English  school. 
Vol.  if.  17 


when  thus  illustrated,  have  precluded  the 
impious  principles  and  the  blasphemous 
language  of  Voltaire  and  his  licentious  hcid  ! 
And  how  would  the  widely  difhisfd  ladiance 
of  our  then  unclouded  constitution  have 
poured  even  upon  surrounding  countries  «o 
bright  a  day,  as  to  have  made  iiitional  liber- 
ty an  object  of  general,  but  safe  pursint,  and 
left  no  place  for  those  works  of  darkness  by 
which  France  has  degraded  hei'self,  and 
outraged  human  nature  ! 

Shall  ^e  then  persevere  in  our  inattention 
to  the  indications  of  Providence  ?  Shall  we 
persist  in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents 
committed  to  us  ?  Shall  we  be  still  uncon- 
scious that  all  our  prosperity  hangs  suspen- 
ded on  the  sole  will  of  God,  and  that  the  mo- 
ment of  his  ceasing  to  sustain  us,  will  be  the 
moment  of  our  destruction .'  And  shall  "not 
this  be  felt  particularly  by  those  who,  by 
being  placed  highest  in  the  community, 
would,  in  such  a  ruin,  be  the  most  sig^l 
victims,  so  they  may  now  do  most  toward 
averting  the  calajiiitv  ?  On  the  whole, 
what  is  the  almost  audible  limguage  of  hea- 
ven to  prince  and  people,  to  nobles  and  com- 
m<mers  to  church  and  state,  but  that  of  the 
great  Author  of  our  religion  in  his  awful 
message  to  the  long  since  desolated  church- 
es of  Asia  ?  *  Repent,  or  else  1  will  come 
unto  thee  quick!)',  and  will  fight  against  thee 
»vith  the  sword  of  mv  moutli ;  and  I  will 
kill  thy  children  witn  death,  and  all  the 
churches  shall  know  that  1  am  he  that 
searcheth  the  i-eins  and  hearts,  and  I  will 
give  to  everj'  one  of  you  according  to  your 
works.  * 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  Christianity  as  a  principle  of  action,  «- 
pecially  ae  ft  rettpects  supreme  rulers, 

C!  II R  isTi  AX  ITY  is  not  an  ingenious  theory, 
a  sublime  but  impracticable  specidation,  a 
f  ATU'ifid  invention  to  exercise  the  genius  or 
shaq^en  the  wit ;  but  it  is  a  system  for  com- 
mon apprehension,  for  general  use,  and  dai- 
ly practice.  It  is  critically  adapted  to  the 
character  of  man,  intelligible  to  his  capaci- 
ty, appropriated  to  his  exigencies,  and  ac- 
commodated to  his  desires.  It  contains,  in- 
deed, abstiiise  mysteries  to  exeitrise  his 
faith,  to  inun*  him  to  submission,  to  habitu- 
ate him  to  dependence ;  but  the  sublime.«>t 
of  its  doctrines  involve  deep  practical  con- 
sequences. 

Revelation  exhibits  \rhat  neither  the  j)hi- 
losophy  of  the  old,  nor  the  natui-al  religion 
of  the  modern,  sceptic  ever  pretende<l  to  ex- 
hibit, a  compact  system  of  virtues  and  gra- 
ces. Philosophy  boasted  only  fair  ideas,  in- 
dependent virtues,  and  disconnected  duties. 
Christianity  presents  an  unmutiiated  whole, 
in  which  a  few  simple  but  momentous  pre- 
mises induce  a  chiun  of  consequences  com- 
mensurate with  the  immortal  nature  of  man. 
it  is  a  scheme  which  not  only  displays  every 
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duty,  but  displiiysit  in  itsjnst  limitation  and 
relative  dependence  ;  muintainint^  a  lo\  cly 
s\*mmetry  and  fair  proportion,  wliich  jiribtr 
fi-nm  the  beautiful  cfniiu'xir.'n  of  one  \iitiu' 
with  another,  ami  of  all  viitiu-s  with  Ih.ii 
faith  of  which  thvy  are  the  fruits. 

Hilt  th?  pttranjount  excelknce  rf  Chris- 
tianity i'^,  th:it  its  I  ffjcts  arc  nut  limiU;!, 
like  the  virlius  'f  thi*  Pa:i;ans,  to  tl.e  cir- 
ciiynscri!)C'd  sp'*<'re  of  tliis  world.  'J7u:'r 
thv..Uj;hts  aiid  d^-'sir^s,  ihoiij^h  they  oceaMo:i- 
allv  iiDpean-*!,  fDm  thuir  sublimity,  id  li.ivc 
been  fitctd  f».r  a  wider  ran;:^e,  wc  re  in  a  icivai 
measure  sliut  in  by  the  dark  and  naiTow 
b'. Hinds  f»f  the  pixsent  scene.  At  m«  st,  thry 
appeal*  to  liave  had  hut  transient  }^lin:p-is  ol 
evanescfhtlii^ht, which, h'jvu'vcr.wlr'oth*  v 
lasteth mild*:  them  ottc-n  !)iv.'ik  ouf.  iutn  s!;«»ii 
but  spirited  apostrophies  <  f  liop^,  ii-vl  <-VLn 
triumph.  The  Stoics  t:dlc  ed  deeply  and  ilc;- 
quentlv  of  s>elf-deni:il,  but  never  t>ifni!:;ht  of 
extendinj^,  by  its  exen  i- :■,  their  ha]'])ini-ss 
to peipetuity,  PhilosfT;h\  could  nt-VL-r ips e 
to  divine  and  eternal  t  j::.k^,  siinkiL-nt  dis- 
tinctnei^sor inagr.itiide  to  imlure  a  r.nancii- 
tioii  of  preiCiit  ci.jnymviit,  i  r  to  insiirc  i^ 
the  C''nqaei*or,  who  ^ihonld  (^!jta!n  a  victor) 
over  this  world,  a  crown  of  unt'adinj;  J5l'-*ry. 
It  never  was  explainetl,  except  in  the  page 
of  Revelation,  that  God  was  himself  an 
abundant  recouipence  for  every  sacjifici 
•which  can  be  n.ade  for  his  i-ake.'  Still  l^.-^^ 
■was  it  ascertained,  that,  even  in  ihi^  l:f» , 
God  is  to  the  go^.-d  man  liLs  refuse  and  his 
strength,  'a  very  prebLTii  help  intlMicif 
tn)ubTe.*  Theie  is  n.-  !t"  la^i'-nal  C(>?..vvla- 
tiou  for  both  wurif'.-,  in  lli^.^-.  !■  \.  w.^rd-jol" 
the  Almi-hty  to  -Vbi.iliain.  *1\:  ir  n-i,  i  .jn 
t'ly  shield.  andthytAn  i-JLii};i;n.'..:.  u -..uiil,' 
tiian  in  all  the  hnpi)y  c-nji  ctiu.  -.,  a\h\  iivri- 
iiious  proba'jililies  of  ;.J1  the  [An'h  -i.pLei.s  in 
tlie  world. 

The  rclii;ion,  tlurtt«'re.  wliii:h  is  in  liiis 
I'ttle  Work  meant  to  b-.-  inci.l  jle.l,  is  nci 
The  gloomy  r.usteiity  of  i!te  :i><  i  !!■:. ;  it  i- 
nctUie  fi 'nx  intok-ranf.'  cf  Hie  bi  ,«i,  it  i: 
ixtthe  ni'jii'  cish'.Mt  tu  h;ito»k.i!  ••' if!e:;i-f. 
nor  the  m'. le  fwini  d  >  bsci  »..i.:.  *•{  ih«  iiii- 
miudl  Chiiitian.  It  is  n-.i  tin-  <.;:T.r.i"; i'-cc 
•  i  the  fanatic,  n<  r  the  ix  erinin  tin";  zi  ul  'A 
the  pei"sccut  ir  :  tliou^jh  all  ll:e.-c  l./iM  sha- 
dows, or  (littoitinj^  cii icaturcs  liave  bei  n 
f?'-qucntly  e>:hiblt<.d  as  the  genuine  p:»rlra:ts 
riChnbtianli-v  i  by  those  who  eill.'.  :•  rn-XL-r 
>u  A*  her  f  :(:t\  or  ^ie^\:r  c.r:mf;  revir  t  ru  u;.;h  tu 
ilelineate  h-jrt.iirlv ,  or  uhoih  1-^1. l-il  tn'mi^- 
represcnt  :uid  di>fi:^u:"e  lier. 

True  ^eli^i  -n  is,  «.n  tli-i-'-ntrir) ,  the  iii'it 
'.■\y\\  most  efficitnl,  m« -t  i  iiiiniil,  arid 
ihw^iefore  most  hiop)  t>;«.ii;i-e  « 1  ri;-;Mi  na- 
:j;n.  It  is,  indeecl,  raliun^dlv  ni:!'I(-"  preiN.- 
piiiiant  by  buch  an  apprehensi' )n  of  \v  h  .i  con- 
cerns us.'in  respect  to  our  hij^ii-.i-  n  ".luie-.  a"- 
seu  Ui  above  all  undue  aiti«cdnn  of  eaiil.ly 
«bject>  ;  and  in  a  gicit  mea>.u:c',  f»'C>th'e 
inititl  from  its  boiulage  to  tin-  b-.'..v.  it  i.-. 
t'lat  :n\v:i.rd  moral  lil)ei'ty  whii  !i  ,ive-  a  m  .!i 
l^c  Tiiii'u  V  over  hirr.^'i'lf,  and  «  i'm'I*  .  I.im 


to  pursue  those  ends  which  lus  heart  and  iiis 
conscience  approve,  without  yielding  to  aiiv 
of  tliosc  warpinjj  influences,' by  which  alf, 
t  Mcept  genuine  Cliristians,  must  be,  more  or 
h  ss  led  captive.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  iiifl'i- 
(i:tiiil  kiiowledgc  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is 
wisuom — whom  to  fear  is  rectitude^— whom 
to  1 1\  e  is  happiness.  A  principle  this  v* 
jii'-t  in  ratiunid  creatures  to  tneir  infinite 
owner,  l)enefactor,  and  end  ;  so  demamicd 
by  all  thai  i^  perceivable  in  caitward  natmt", 
M) sue;ge>ltd  l)y  all  that  is  ri§ht,  and  s»> rt*- 
qniivd  by  all  that  is  wrong  m  the  human 
iniiid,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  which  al- 
most even'  wheix"  presents  itself,  is  orily  i:» 
b«r  arrr.unt'ed  f«>r  on  the  sui)position  of  hu- 
Mian  nature,  beiiic  under  some  unnatural 
perversion,  some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  i»- 
io\;caiion  ;  which,  by  filhng  the  mind  with 
sickly  dreams,  rende'i*s  it  insenMblc  tothoe 
t.ats  and  verities,  of  which  awakened  na- 
luit-  would  have  the  most  awful  and  m«bl 
ini])res.si\  e  peireption. 

'1  lius,  U)  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  m 
si  n-;Me  of  our  infatuation,  to  pcant  us  to  snir 
true  intcn  St,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit 
us  for  the  purM.iit,  by  m.iking  us  love  both 
tin-  olijerts  at  \s  hich  w e  are  to  aim,  and  \hr 
piih  in  wliicli  we  are  to  mo\  t-,  are  the  grat.i 
puv;^  .-.  s«f  liie  Christian  dispen^atjo:!.  it 
nio!  -.1  ieci"iiide  be  an  e\il  ;  it  inward  stlf- 
eiij:;  nv  !»i  be  a  i;rievance,  if  a  right  eati- 
Huiie  •  f  all  things  be  filly  ;  if  a  cheerful  ard 
hajijj)  M-N  •  «,r  every  thing,  according  t'>  i» 
|i';:>t .!!, '.  piiiper  value,  be  misery  ;  Tf  a  sm- 
Ipiirnv,  li-i'Ie. iatin;;  attachment  to  even 
'  O.O.. ,  I !.  •  i-,  1 1 ue  and  hi-nest,  and  pure,  airl 
|.;m,  ::i.vl  l'.\el\,  and  of  g«-od  rcporr,  bt' 
Ai  aL:i« '•, :  in  bhort,  if  the  true  relish  _f«'r 
<:\ciy  th'..;.;  Mjlr«>Uintiallv  useful,  eveiV  tl'i!:;; 
inji<  r(i,'..\  pi;  -js^uit  in  life,  with  the  prcspcr'.. 
vvliLjj  lilv;  is  ended,  ot  felicity  un^pcidiabk 
and  etcrii.:!.  be  moping  melanrhcHy,  thti"., 
and  n  t  «Mli..r\.  i'se,  ought  the  religion  of  liic 
N\-  w  T  t  stu  n  1  ■  i  1 1 1(  I  be  t  rcated  w  ith  ncglfct, 
or  \  iiv*  I  d  v\  i"  h  3U>pici'»n  ;  as  if  it  were  hos- 
i\\:.  to  h'iiri.:n  CM.fnrt,  unsuitable  to  high 
btiiiioi:,  or  incc.i:,:>:i;.ble  with  any  circuir.- 
:>tai.ce>  v»  iiich  ri.jlit  ivas-.  n  sanctions. 

The  g.  spel  is,  m  iMtitiite  mercy,  btxHif^l'.t 
'.vi  .hin  the  aj.prv  hen.Mcn  of  the  pi\>r  and  the 
iSiH.r.iiit ;  bnl  its  i^r.iiuliur,  like  thatcftbj 
f  j'  d  \ih'»  gave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by 
■  tindt-Mi  ijsioii.  In  its  humblest  simililude>, 
i!;e  di>A'ernin.vj  mind  v\ill  feel  a  majestic  ^dnl• 
plicii},  ivk-ntical  \uth  that  of  civated  na- 
jiie  ;  aial  in  il«<  plaiiie-t  lessons,  an  extent 
!t  nuaning  wl/u.h  spreads  intf>  infinitude. 
\\"h«n  v.  e  ML]d  tiur^ei'.  es  to  its  influences 
::.«»ent(t>  iij^i.n  us  are  crie-^prndeni  toils 
own  ij.tM'e.  It  ia\s  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
eMr\  kind  ui  f.iise  gieatne.s>,  but  it  Iciivc*- 
us  in  a  more  ctinfirmed,  and  f;;r  happier  cn- 
ioyinenf  of  all  which  ri-all\  gives  lii.-ti'c  to 
»'^e  ( iMi:i':"  r,  \*hiLhtnii\  heiL^hleiis  the  .'•pi- 
nt. V.  iiich  ^trf•J!v:;tlu:^>,  ennublt  s,  ;ind  ampli- 
[\i  -•  t!i(.'  miiai.  It  an:'i<-itnces  to  us  a  spiritual 
•viTe'-'i.  *o  \>  ht^«i«    iinscen  dominion  the 
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tMidest  potentates  of  the  earth  are  in  un- 
nscious,  but  most  reiU  subjection ;  but 
ho,  notwithiftandin]^  his  infinite  grcatncsb, 
^deiicends  totiike  up  his  residence  in  even 
liiuan  heurt  tliat  tiuly  yields  to  his  mflu- 
ncc ;  suppTmsing  in  it  ever\'  unruly  and 
!\h^ppy  passion  ;  animiitiiig'it  with  even- 
>oly  am  heavenly  temper,  even-  noljle  and 
;i.nemus  virtue  ;'  fitting  it  ftir  alf  the  jmrjio- 
•(.'s  of  Pitn-idence,  and  fortifying  it  airainst 
-.ilainities  by  a  peace  '  which  passetli  all 
indcrstamiing.' 

That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianitv,  foiind- 
d  in  irrefragable  fact,  and  peciilfarly  dc- 
naiKling  our  regard,  appears  fi-oin  the  nni- 
9rm  language  of  its  divine  author,  resjH'ct- 
3g  himself  and  his  mission,  on  all  occitsions 
fhcre  a  summar\'  annunciation  was  Hiting. 
tis  a  spiritual  kJhj^dom,  on  the  eve  ot  actu- 
\  esrablishment,  ot  which  he  gives  notice. 
To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other  great  pur- 
Hi>ei{  of  his  incarnation  are  to  be  refeiTed. 
riiey  over  whom  he  means  to  rcii^n  are  at- 
ainied  rebels.  He,  theix-foi-e,  sf>  fulfils .  very 
Itrm^nd  of  that  law  which  they  had  vinlatcci, 
IS  to  reverse  the  attainder,  on  gfoiuids  nt" 
.'temal  justice.  They  wciv,  also,  raptivcs 
^)auNnqK;r,  whose  mvsterious  power  ln'  liis 
io brr.ken  as  to  disiil)(e  him  fmrn  detaiiiiu).-; 
my  who  are conlially  willing  to  bieak  tlicir 
wnd's  And  liaving'thus  ixMuoval  a)  I  ohsta- 
.ics,  he  offers  pnvuejijes  of  inlinite  boiicfit ; 
uid  demands  no  submission,  no  dereliction, 
!io  observance,  but  what,  in  the  vciy  natuiv 
rfihings,  are  indispensible  to  the  recovery 
'fmnnil  health,  moral  liberty,  and  mor.d 
liHppiness  :  and  what  Hk,  by'  the  gracious 
influences  of  liis  ever-prvsi'nt  Spirit,  will 
Wider,  iv>t  only  attainank-,  but  dclighttiil  to 
the  honest  and  humble  heait. 

The  royal  persi)n,  then,  should  early  and 
3wsfcintly  l>e  habituated  to  c<»nsider  hcr»<.-ll* 
tf  pc"culiarly  under  the  govenimcnt,  and  in  a 
nK«  especial  manner  needing  the  pnrteclion 
md  guidance  of  this  Almighty  Sovereign; 
inking  to  his  wonl  for  her  iK'^t  light,  and  to 
vs  Spirit  for  her  best  strt'ngth  ;  peiibrming 
111  that  she  undertakes,  in  thi-  niarincr  most 
perfectly  conformed  to  his  laws,  and  most 
:kirly  subservient  to  the  intei-ests  ot*  his 
ipiritual  kingdom  ;  submitting  all  events  to 
!iis  wisdom,  and  acknowli*dging  no  less  his 
Mnicular  than  his  general  Pmvidence  ;  and, 
i<Krre  all,  praying  daily  for  his  support,  de- 
pending!^ on  his  goodness  for  success,  and 
nbmitting  to  his  will  in  diKa])pointment.  In 
bet,  to  none,  in  so  eminent  a  sen^e  as  to 
pnnces,  docs  that  sentiment  of  an  inspired 
wtnictor  belo;ij; :  'Not  tliat  wt*  aio  suf- 
Kcinit  of  ourselves,  to  think  any  thtng  as  of 
MTsclves  ;  btit  our  suflicicncy  is  of  (i»>d.' 

She  should  practically  undfi-si  md,  that 
it'iigi'iti.  thougliit  has  its  distinct  an<l  sopa- 
We  duties,  \  ct  it  is  not  by  any  me.ms  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  tiling,  so  as  to  m  ike  up  a 
iutv  of  itself,  disconm-ctedwith  other  duties; 
^  that  it  is  a  grand,  and  universally  go- 
vfraiiig  principle,  which  is  to  be  the  foun- 


tain of  her  morality,  and  the  living  spring  of 
:dl  her  actions ;  that  ix-ligion  is  not  mci-ely  a 
thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind,  as  a  dor- 
mant mass  ot  inoperative  oi)in ions,  but  which 
is  to  ))e  bi-ought,  by  e\  ery  individual,  into 
the  detiiil  of  every  day's  deeds  :  which,  in  a 
prince,  is  to  influence  his  private  behaviour, 
as  well  as  his  public  conduct;  which  is  to 
regulate  his  choice  of  ministers,  and  his 
ado]jtion  of  measures ;  which  is  to  govern 
his  mind,  in  making  war  and  making  peace ; 
which  is  to  accomjiany  him,  not  only  to  the 
closet,  but  to  the  council ;  which  is  to  fill  liis 
mind,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  ivtiremcnt, 
with  an  abiding  siiise  of  the  vast  responsi- 
bility which  he  is  under,  and  the  awtul  ac- 
count to  which  he  will  one  dav  be  called, 
before  that  Iking,  who  lodges  tlic  welfiu-e  of 
so  nuuiy  millions  in  his  hands.  In  fine,  to 
l)orn)w  the  words  of  the  pious  archbishop 
Seeker,  *  It  ouii^ht  to  be  exj)licitly  taught, 
and  mui'h  dwell  upon,  tint  ivligitm  extends 
its  authority  to  rvrru  t/u/itr  >'  to  the  most 
worldly,  tlie  cmnncne^t,  iln*  luwest*  (and 
surely,'  siiil  uv  re  ilie  liij-.best  earthly) 
*  tilings;  bindliiguslo  bch;i\e  i-e:isonabiV, 
dcceiitiy,  hunil)S\ .  h-  iiDurililv,  nie^'klv,  arid 
kindly  ill  them  .ill ;  anil  tli.it  its  intei*fering 
V.)  far,  irisLeadol'beiiiga  liardNhip.  is  a  great 
blessing  ti»  us,  because  it  iiiteitei*es  always 
lor  our  gixxl. ' 

I'arasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes, 
as  if  tliev  were  not  of  the  s;ime  common  na- 
tui-e  with  those  whomtluy  govern;  and  as 
if,  of  course,  they  were  not  amenable  to  the 
same  laws.  Christianity,  hriwever,  does  not 
hold  out  two  soits  of  ivligion,  one  for  the 
court,  and  one  foi-  the  ctmniry  ;  (jue  for  the 
prince,  uikI  another  for  the  penj)lc.  Pnnces, 
as  well  assul)jecis,  who,  'by  patient  conti- 
nuance in  well-doing,  seek  tor  glory,  and  ho- 
ni:ur,  and  iniinoitaiily,'  shall  reap  *  eternal 
life. '  As  there  is  the  siime  code  of  laws,  so 
there  is  the  same  pnmiisc  annexed  to  theob- 
scTvance  of  them.  *  If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments.'  There  are 
no  exempt  cases.  Ihc  maxim  is  of  univer- 
siU  application.  There  will  be  no  pleading 
of  privilege  on  that  day,  when  the  dead. 
sM  ALL  and  GM  K  AT,  shall  stiuid  l)eft)re  God  ; 
when  they  shall  be  *  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  God's 
ivniembrance,  accoriling  to  their  works.* 

So  far  fi-oin  a  dispensation  (»f  indulgences 
!)eing  granted  to  ])rinees,  thev  ai-e  bound 
even  to  more  ciirumspeciion.  ^I'hey  are  set 
on  a  pinnacle,  the  peculiar  objects  of  atten- 
tion aOd  iniitatiiin.  Their  trust  is  of  l-ii-ger 
extent,  an<l  moie  mcmientous  importance. — 
Their  influence  involves  the  conduct  of  mul- 
titudes. Their  example  sln>ul(l  be  even 
more  correct,  becanse  it  will  be  pleaded  as  a 
precedt-iit.  I 'heir  exalted  station,  therefore, 
lUzitead  <»f  funiishin;^  excuso  for  outission, 
fli-es  but  enlarge  the  ohli^'ation  ifperform- 
an.  e.  I'hey  may  a\ail  ih(.nr.'l\es '^f  the 
»»ame  help*-  to  virtue,  tiiesanu-  Oifans  for  du- 
ty ;  and  they  have  the  same,  may  wenrt 
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rather  say,  Ihey  have  c\cn  a  stronger  assu- 
rance of  divine  aid,  since  that  aid  is  promi- 
sed to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigence  ;  and 
the  exigencies  of  princes  are  ol)viouKly  gi'eat- 
er  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  men. 

Power  iind  splendor  are  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instru- 
ments for  it^  promotion,  and  means  for  its 
embellishment.  The  power  and  splendor 
of  sovei'eigns  are  confiimed  to  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  for  the  wisest  and  most  be- 
iieficiid  purposes.  But  these  illustrious  ap- 
pendages are  evidently  not  meant  for  their 
personal  g;ratiiicaUon,but  to  ^ve  impressive- 
ness  and  dignity  to  their  station  ;  to  he  suit- 
able and  honourable  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  in- 
dispensable to  the  peace  and  happiness  ot 
society ;  and  on  the  adequate  er»erg\'  of 
which,  the  security  and  comtoit  of  all  sul^or- 
dinate  ranks,  in  their  due  gradations,  so  ma- 
terially depend. 

Can  we  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the 
List  great  audit,  princes  will  be  called  to  ac 


acrownufcystinguished  brightness  inhea* 
ven,  it  is  a  soVj^rkign  doing  justly,  lo- 
ving MKBCY,  AND  WALKING  HUMBLY  WITH 

Gon. 

But  is  religion  to  be  pursued  bv  princes 
only  as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  lawW  wluch  ; 
they  ai-e  to  live  and  act :  as  a  pfiiiciplc^ 
which,  if  cultivated,  will  qualify*  them  for 
eternal  felicity  ?  These  are  invaluable  bene- 
fits,  but  they  do  not  w/ioliu  cxpi'ess  all  that 
princes  in  particular  needi  fi-cm  religiifl.— 
Ihry,  in  an  eminent  degjreej  retjuire  ccnso- 
latioi)  and  suppuit  lor  this  life,  as  well  as  a 
title  to  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  Thnff 
above  all  human  beings,  need  sume  power- 
ful resource  to  bear  them  up  against  the 
agitations  and  the  pressures,  to  w-liich  their 
hi^h  station  uicvitably  exposes  theni. 

i'o  whom  on  this  eaith  ai  e  troubles  and 
hcartachs  so  sure  to  be  multipled,  as  to  prin- 
ces, especially  to  those  of  superior  under- 
standing  ana   sensibility  ?    V\'ho,   of  any 
c  other  rank  are  ex|)Osed'to  such  emlMurras- 
-  !  sing  •  rials,  such  difficult   dilemmas  f    We 


count,  n<it  only  ft-r  rdl  the  wrong  which  they  |  speak  not  merely  of  those  unfortunate  mo- 
have  done,  biit  for  all  the  right  which  they  nurchs,  who  have  undergone  stnking  vicissi- 
have  neglected  to  do  ?  Not  only  for  all  the  tudes,  or  who  have  been  visited  with  cxtia- 
e\il  thev  have  perpetrated,  but  for  all  that  ordinary  calamities  ;  but  of  such  also  whom 
they,  wilfully,  have  permitted  ?  For  all  the  the  world  would  rather  agree  to  call  prosnt- 
C'HTuptioiis  which  they  have  sanctioned,  and  rous  and  happy  : — Yet  let  him  who  doubtn 
all  the  goi>d  whicli  they  hiive  discouraged  ?  this  general  truth,  ivad  the  accounts  given 
It  will  be  demaiukd  whether  they  have  em-  !  by  all  our  historians  of  the  last  years  ot  king 
ployed  rayal  opulence  Jn  setting  an  example  U'illisim,  and  the  last  months  of  queen 
ot  wise  and  generous  beneficence,  or  of  con-  Anne;  and  then  let  him  pi-onouncc  wli-l 
tugious  levity  and  volupturnisness  ?  W  heth-  could  be  moi-c  trying,  than  those  disappoinl- 
cr  they  have  usird  their  inHuence,  in  promo-  mcnts  and  disgusts  which  sunk  into  the  \  try 
ling  oDJects  clearly  for  the  public  gcxxl,  or  in  '  soul  of  the  one,  or  those  cares  and  agita- 
accoiuplishingtheselfishpurposesofmcrcc-'tiuns  which  finally  destroyed  the  peace  cf 
navy    tavuurites  .*    And    whether,  on    the  :  the  other  ? 

wli'ile,  their  public  and  private  cuiuhicti  Ittheix:  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature 
tended  inme  to  diffuse  reliv^ious  principle,  ■  of  things,  and  clearly  infallible  remedv  by 
sLiid  s;u)ction  ChristiiJi  viitue,  or  to  lend  sup-  ■  which  such  distresses  mav  be  assuaged,  by 
port  to  fashionaMeprtjfligacy,  and  to  under- 'which  self-command,  self-possession,  and 
mine  iiJitional  iiiorality  i* 
At  tlic  same  time  it  is  to  be  ivmembercd. 


e\  en  self-enjo\  nicnt  may  be  secured  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  trials  to  which  mmtali- 
that  they  will  be  judged  by  that  onwiHcirnt  I  ty  is  liable, — would  not  this  be  an  object  to 
lieinj;,  who  sees  the  secret  bent  and  hidden  I  which  the  view  of  princes,  even  above  all 
inclii>at.i(ii:s  of  the  heart;  and  who  knows < the  i-est  of  mankind,  should  be  directed; 
that  the  l)est  prince  cannot  accomplish  all !  and  in  comparison  of  which,  they  might 


the  gocd  he  wishes,  nor  prevent  all  the  evil !  justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  their 
he  disaiiprovv's  : — by  that  merciful  Beini^,  1  b'li  li.  and  all  the  pren^gati\  cs  of  their  rank  t 


v:cuiion---by  thai  com/iassionate  Being,  whf 
sees  their  difficulties,  observes  their  trials. 


mind  is  not  only  cunscientiuusly,  but  affec- 
tionately religious ;  when  it  not  only  fears 


weiglis  their   tcmptatioiis,   commisserates;God,  asthc  Almii;hty  So\ei-eign,  butlo\-es 
their  dimgyrs,  and  takes  most  exact  cogni-  and  confides  in  him,  as  the  all-gracious  Fa- 


2anccof  citcuinr»tanci.s,  of  which  no  human 
judge  can  forn i  an  adequate  idea.  Assu i  ed, 
as  we  ai-e,  that  this  gracious  method  of  ixt  k- 


oiinig  will  be  extended  to  all,  may  we  not  be 
c  nl^.dcnt,  thut  it  x^ill  be  peculiarly  applial, 
wi:eiv  the  case  m';st  expressly' stands  in 
1  If  I  (i '  f  it  ?  And  m  ay  w  e  not 
thit  it  then.' is  a  sjiectacle 


ther,  not  merely  infen-cd  to  be  such,  from 
the  beauty  and'  benignity  upoarent  in  the 
works  of  natuix.*,  but  raimnaiiy  miderstood 
to  be  such  frrmi  the  discoveries  cf  divine 
grace  in  the  word  of  God  ; — iind  let  us  add, 
no  Itss  i-ationallv  felt  to  he  such,  from  the 
i-est  persuaded,  j  transforming  influence  ofthat  word  u\yon  the 
which  our  Al-|  heart:  then,  actsof  (ie\i«iii)ii  are  no  longer 
mighiy  llulcr  beholds  with  peculiar  com- 1  a  penance,  but  a  resoiin.e,  and  a  ivfrc»h- 
placency  on  earth,  and  will  recompense  with  '  meiit ;  in  so  much  that  the  v  oluptuun-  wculd 
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Ml  TttlixK|ubh  those  cratificatioiui  for 
h  he  livesy  m  the  devout  Christian 
d  give  up  his  daily  intercourse  with  his 
er.  But  it  is  not  in  stated  acts  merely 
such  devotiGO  lives,—it  is  an  habitual 
iment  which  diffuses  itself  through  the 
Ic  of  lifie^  purifying,  exalting,  and  tran- 
iziiig  every  part  of  it,  sniootliing  the 
t  nigged  paths, — making  the  yoke  of 
r  easy,  and  the  burden  of  care  light.  It 
perennial  «>ringin  the  very  centre  of 
heart,  to  wnich  the  wearied  spirit  be- 
s  itself  for  refreshment  and  repKise. 
this  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  seep- 
he  language  of  truth  and  soberness.— 
Scriptures  ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this 
efficacy ;  and  every  a^e  and  nation  fur- 
countless  instances  of  its  power  to  raise 
human  mind  to  a  holy  heroism,  superior 
ir'cry  trial !  •  Were  there  not,'  says  the 
T  and  dimassionate  Tillotson,  'some- 
b;  real  in  the  principles  of  religion,  it  is 
3ssible  that  they  should  have  so  remark- 
and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  support  the 
d  in  every  condition,  upon  so  great  a 
iber  of  persons,  of  different  degrees  of 
erstanding,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
ng  and  olo,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  so 
ly  distant  places,  and  in  all  ages  of  the 
Id,  the  records  whereof  have  come  down 
&  I  say  M>  real,  and  so  frequent,  ami  so 
liar  an  effect  as  this,  cannot  with  any 
ur  of  reason,  be  ascribed  either  to  blniu 
ice  or  mere  imaginaticm,  but  must  have 
;d  and  regular,  and  uniform  cause,  pix)- 
ionable  to  so  great  and  general  an  cf- 

ir'e  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of 
chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention 

*  Sermon,  XI^ 


equal  to  its  importance  every  other  virtue 
will  spring  up,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in 
the  mind,  and  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
both  public  and  private,  be  insdnctively  pur- 
sued. In  such  a  case,  now  happv  would  be 
the  distingui^ed  individual,  and  now  inooo- 
ceivably  benefited  and  blessed  would  be  the 
community  ! 

Pious  sovei^gns  are  at  all  times,  the  rich- 
est boon  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a 
country.  The  present  period  makesus  more 
than  ever  sensible  of  their  importance.  A 
period  in  which  law  has  lost  its  force,  rai^ 
Its  distinction,  and  order  its  existence ;  iii 
which  ancient  institutions  are  dissolving, 
and  new  powers,  of  undescribed  character, 
and  unheard  of  pretension,  are  invQl>'inK 
Europe  in  contests  and  convulsions  of  whi<£ 
no  human  foresight  can  anticipate  the  end. 
In  what  manner  we  may  be  affected  by  this 
unprecedented  stat^  ot  things,  what  perils 
we  may  have  to  face,  what  difficulties  to 
struggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  extri- 
cation may  be  afforded  us,  it  is  not  in  man  to 
deterniinc.  But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in 
the  most  threatening  circumstances,  the  ob- 
vious, unaffected,  consistent  piety  d[  tlie 
sovereign  will  do  more  to  animate  and  uiute 
a  British  public,  than  the  eloquence  of  a 
Deniosthenes,  or  the  songs  of  a  Tyrteus : 
and  it  will  be  as  sure  a  pledge  of  eventful 
success,  as  either  the  best  disciplined  armies 
or  the  most  powerfiil  navies.  Who  can  say 
how  much  we  are  indebtcxi  for  our  safety 
hitherto  to  the  blessing  of  a  king  and  queen 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  above  all 
the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 
moral  conduct  and  by  i-everence  for  reli- 
gion? May  their  successors,  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving 
from  then*  illustrious  example ! 


CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

n  moral  sctions,  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  guide  a  mtn's  life ; 
in  ■■perostural  it  alone  goideth. — Hooker. 


As  m  slight  memorial  of  sincere  esteem  and  cordial  friendship,  this  little  sketch  of 

CHRISTIAN  MORALS 

is,  witii  strict  propriety,  Inscribed 

TO  THE  REV.  THOMAS  GISDORJfE, 

Of  Yoxall  Lodge ; 

m  HIS  WAITISGS  AND  IN  HIS  LIFIC,  A  G0NSI8TXNT  CHRISTIAN  MORALIST. 


PREFACE. 

Ma.  PoFK,  in  bis  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  Mast  and  greatest  art'  of  lite- 
[7  compoeition  is  *  the  art  to  blot.*  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  tiie  ciuty  of 
i*  art,  the  Author  of  the  followin^r  pages  ventures  to  insiat,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high 
lUiority,  that  there  is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  moro 
Iselaolly  adopted— /Ac  art  to  stop. 

^  when  shall  this  difficult,  but  valuable,  art,  be  resorted  to?  At  what  precise  moment 
>^wa begin  to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice?  It  may  be  answered— at  iiie pe- 
^  wbea  time  may  reasonably  be  suspected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  parlicle  of  nra 
^taieh  the  food  conceit  of  the  author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  posses«od. 

Bat  hsv  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  ?  His  own  eyes,  alwsys  dim 
I  ibe  diKsrnuiciit  of  his  own  fiiults,  may  have  become  quite  blind,  il'is  ft'vends  m^  \.mo  Vvtdvi^ 
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or  loo  tender,  to  hazard  the  periloaa  intimation.  If  hia  enemiea,  alwayi  kiudljr  ready  to  far 
form  thia  neglected  office  of  friendsbipi  proclaim  the  anwelcome  truth,  thej  are  probably  m 
believed.  The  public,  then,  who  are  neither  goyerned  by  the  misleading  of  affection,  nor  ia 
flaenced  by  the  hoetility  of  hatred,  would  leem  to  be  the  proper  arbitera,  the  court  firom  wboii 
deciiion' there  ahould  lie  do  appeal. 

But  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindneae  to  longaeqaaiat 
ance,  that  the  public,  instead  of  checliing,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efforts  which  they  ban 
been  accustomed  to  indulge,  and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  he  nol 
be  in  imaainent  danger  ot  wearing  out  the  good  humour  of  his  protectors,  by  a  successive  re 
production  of  himself — of  abusing  their  kindness,  by  the  vapid  exhibition  of  an  ezhauirted  in- 
tellMSt  f 

May  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation- of  va 
nity,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  has  uniformly  ei* 
perienced  is  honourable  to  that  public  who  have  conferred  it  ?  Their  indulgence  baa  navei 
oeen  purchased  by  flatter?  ;  their  support  has  never  been  in  payment  for  softening  errors  tbil 
require,  not  be  quali6ed,  but  combated  ;  has  never  been  a  reward  for  incense  offered  to  tbi 
passions,  for  sentiments  accommodated  to  whatever  appeared  to  be  defective  in  any  reigaiag 
opinion,  in  any  prevailing  practice.  They  have  received  with  approbation  unvarnished  trath, 
and  even  borne  with  patience  bold  remonstrance.  In  return,  she  is  willing  to  hope,  that  sbe 
haa  paid  them  a  more  substantial  respect,  by  this  hazardous  sincerity,  than  if  she  had  endaa* 
▼oured  to  conciliate  their  regard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  to  injuring  any  rdader,  her  deepest  regret  would  be  to  offend  him ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tiooa  agitated  are  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  dissuifiing  truth,  or  palliating  error,  bs, 
as  to  the  intention,  the  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a 
bad  intention  effectively  mischievous.'  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  bo  her  concern,  if  aoj 
stroke  of  her  pen 

ShooM  tend  to  make  one  worthy  man  her  foe, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  suppresaioD  e( 
a  right^  or,the  establishment  of  a  false  principle,  would  be  more  painful  than  any  censorss 
which  an  imprudent  honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  if 
willing  to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  stropa- 
ously  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rendering  speculation  practical,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt 
more  cordially  what  she  is  so  prompt  to  recommend,  sUn  will  then  have  turned  to  aome  litUs 
account  the  hours  of  pain  and  suffering  under  which  it  has  been  composed. 

Sbe  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apology  for  de* 
facts  in  a  work  which  she  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken  ;  for,  with  whatever  other 
evils  sickness  may  be  cbarp^eable,  it  imposes  on  no  one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  man  ta 
the  countlesa  catalogue  of  indifferent  books. 

Bmrley  IFood,  December  lOlh,  1812. 


CHRISTIAN  MORALa 


CHAP.  I. 


On  the  writcTB  of/iiou8  books. 

All  the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
such  evident  marks  of  imperfection,  ai*e  so 
liable  to  be  infected  with  error,  good  is  sej)a- 
rated  from  evil  by  such  slight  partitions,  and 
the  deflection  fi'om  what  is  right  is  st)  easy, 
that  even  undertakings  which  should  seem 
most  exempt  trom  danger  arc  yet  insccui*e 
in  their  conduct,  and  uncertain  in  their  issue. 
Writing  a  soundlv-religious  book  might 
seem  to  put  in  the  claim  of  im  exempt  case  ; 
but  does  experience  prove  that  the  ex- 
emption is  infallible.^  The  employment  is 
good,  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure  ;  the 
work  may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  tenden- 
cy, and  useful  in  its  consequences.  Hut  is 
it  always  beneficial  to  the  writer  in  the  pro- 
portion'in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profita- 
ble to  the  reader  ?  Even  of  the  reader,  is  his 
own  impi-ovement  always  the  leading  aim  ? 
Does  a  rrit'icAl  spirit  never  diminish  the  be- 
nefit which  the  book  was  calculated  to  con- 


vey ?  If  he  is  convmced  by  the  more 

tiai  truths  it  imparts,  is  not  some  trivial  dis- 
agreement of  opinion,  in  a  matter  on  whidi 
persons  may  differ  without  any  charge 
against  the  piety  of  either,  made  to  defeat  all 
the  ends  of  improvement !  Is  not  an  insig- 
nificant, perliaps  an  ill  founded  objection* 
suffered  to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work  ?  Is  not  tliis  eagerly  detected  feuilt 
triumphantlv  kept  in  the  fore-ground,  while 
all  that  is  valuable  is  overlooketl  and  itselfi- 
cacy  defeated  ;  the  criticism  being  at  once 
intended  to  g^ve  prominence  to  the  error  of 
the  writer  and  tnc  sagacity  of  the  critic ' 
Another  reader  is  probably  searching  far 
brilliancy  when  he  should  be  looking  for 
truth,  or  he  is  only  seeking  a  confinnatiai 
of  his  own  opinion's,  when  he  should  have 
been  looking  for  their  correction. 

As  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  rf 
being  absorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  hit 
work,  till  religious  composition  dwindles  into 
a  mere  secular  operation  ?  May  he  not  be 
diverted  from  his  main  object  by  an  over-al- 
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kntion  to  elegance^  to  corrcctnc&s,  to  onia- 
nicnt  \-»«l\  which  indeed  are  necessary ;  for 
ifhc  would  benefit  he  must  be  read,  it  lie 
wimldberead  he  must  pleast*,  if  he  would 
pleasie  he  must  cncUavdur  lo  excel ; — l)ui 
may  he  not,  in  takings  some,  take  trx)  much 
piiins  to  please,  and  so  become  less  solicitous 
tolx^nefit,  to  tlie  iiijurx-  both  of  his  reader 
and  himself?  May  not  the  vtr>'  lopiJing  aiul 
pnuiing  his  work,'  the  flowei"S  which  he  is 
anxious] V  sticking  into  it,  the  little  decora- 
tions witfi  which  lie  is  seiting  ofi*  those  parts 
iihich  he  fears  may  Ik:  thr.u}j;ht  diy  and  dull, 
raise  a  sensation  in  his  mind  not  unlike  tiiat 
which  a  vain  beauty  feels  in  trickinjir  out  her 
person  ?  May  he  not,  l}y  tot)  nmch  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,'  be  l)lind  to  eni>rs 
obvious  to  all  but  nim self ;  or  else  may  he 
n«iit  use  the  file  too  assiduously,  and  l)y  over- 
labour in  smoothing  the  asperities  of  his 
style,  dimimsh  tiiie  finxe  of  hismeiuiinj;,  and 
polish  honest  v^;our  into  unproiituble  elr- 
^ice  ? 
Sonie  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  au- 


tion,  to  allow  them  to  work  without  h<nx*. 
If  hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports ;  thus 
someihinj^  is  achieved  which  else  would  not 
have  been  done  at  all.  Aj^ain,  the  timid 
writer  f  jresti's  tii.it  nmiv  objections  may  be 
laised  to  his  wdrk.  'Ihis  would  amoimt  to 
A  dis<iualil\  iiig  lUjection,  did  he  not  take 
cnmloit  in  the  chance  that  his  censors  may 
possibly  disaj^ree  am(<iij;  thenitk-lves  as  lothc 
points  deserving;  cnticisn),  and  that  one  may 
even  commencl  what  imotlu-r  anidemns. 
'i'hushis  mind  is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium  ; 
with<;ut  the  ex])i'ctation  (»f  cen^^ure,  he  would 
be  vain  ;  v,  iihi  ut  sonu*  lu  pe  of  appi-obation, 
even  the  purity  of  his  intention  might  not 
:  J  ways  secure  liini  fnnu  despondency. 

Hut  though  no  mixed  motives  or  numan 
feelini;s  in  tlie  author  <jujj;ht  to  interfere  with 
these  of  the  ivader,  who  has  only  to  do  with 
the  book,  and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no 
small  monu  nt  to  himself,  that  both  feelings 
and  UH  'tives  be  pure.  It  is  of  the  last  imj)f)r- 
tance  that  he  do  not  impose  on  himselt  the 
belief,  that  he  has  nnlv  the  honour  of  reli- 


thors  under  their  manv  d.fficulties,  as  to  al-  ■  :<ion  at  licart,  w  lu  ii  literary  nnown,  or  vie- 


low  them  a  certain  mixture  ot  interior  ex- 
citement, as  an  under  help  to  assist  such 
motives  as  are  moi-c  pui*e.  If  they  did  in»t 
feel  a  little  too  hill  of  their  work,  when  it  was 
under  their  hand,  it  has  Uen  .said,  the\- 
would  not  devote  to  it  the  lull  fmrx'  oi  their 
mind.  This  anxiety,  or  nither  this  absoip- 
tion,  it  is  presumed,'  lasts  no  longer  than  till 
the  immediate  object  is  accomplished.  It 
retreats  indeed,  but  waits  for  the  author, 
seizes  lum  ag^un  with  undiminished  fi»rce  on 
his  next  undeitaking, 


lory  (»\ trail  ad\ei'Niirv,  may  be  the  pifdo- 
minating  principle,  fie  will  also  be  careful 
that  his  iK'st  endowments  be  not  convertecl 
into  iinplrini'iits  of  injuiy  ;  he  will  be  cau- 
tious that  his  learning,  w'hich  is  so  useful  to 
anil  his  zeal,  do  not  help  to  encumber  it; 
that  his  prudince,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
niodenitc,  do  not  extinguish  it. 

Hut  if  he  c on ics  off  clear  f mm  these  temp- 
tations, other  and  j^realer  lurk  behind  He 
1  with  undiminished  ft  »rce  on  should  bear  in  mind,  that  in  composing  a 
iking.  If  he  fancied  that  his  religious  work  /or  the  public,  he  is  pixxlucmg 
farmer  subject  was  all  in  all  while  his  inind  the  best  pait  of  liiniself  :  tliat  he  is  probably 
was  intent  upon  it,  that  preference,  like  the  exhibiting  himself  to  otliLis  as  much  better 
fcndness  of  an  animal  for  its  young,  which  is  than  he  is  ;  for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his 
l»t  when  they  no  longer  need  its  fostering  own  character,  it  is  his  l)ounden  duty  to  con- 
care,  is  transferred  to  the  next,  duct  his  reader  to  the  highest  approach  to 


As  this  ardour  in  a  rishtlv-tumed  mind 
win  not  be  sufficiently  durable  to  ri])en  into 
X'stnitv,  but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for 
whicn  it  was  exerted  is  answ^ered  ;  it  will  not 
materially  injure  the  conscientious  writer  ; 
fcrlie  will  probably,  when  the  impetus  is 
tiken  off,  as  much  undervalue  his  vtork,  as 
he  had  before  ovei^nited  it.  Hut  woe  fully 
deficient  in  humility  is  that  author,  whose 
enthusiasm  does  not  subside,  when  it  is  no 
kxigernecessary  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
hii undertaking  !  Convicted  hideed  will  he 
beof  i-anity,  who  persists  in  thinking  his 
work  as  glowing,  as  when,  with  a  judgment 
dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it  hot,  and 
froh-drawn  from  the  furnace  ! 

Bat  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  an\ 
Bttlc  service,  if  he  did  not  in  some  degree 
exaggerate  its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utility, 
he  would  want  one  motive  for  attempting  it. 
Ik  it  not  therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he 
jihould  a  little  magnify  its  importance  to  his 
imagiiiaUnn,  than  that  complete  hopeless- 
neiB  should  totsdlv  deter  him  fmm  all  enter- 
prise? Natural  indolence  is  in  ma!iy,  t<\o 
powerful  a  subducr  ev»:ii  rf  reli  ;inus  exer- 


cxcellence.  Independent  of  his  general  de- 
fects, he  is  at  least  carefully  keeping  out  of 
sight  eveiy  vain  thc.ught  which  may  have 
stolen  upi>n  him  while  writing,  every  evil 
temper  \sliich  may  have  assailed  him,'eveT}' 
tenii)tatifiii  to  indulge  too  aixUnt  a  wish  that 
his  book  may  procure  praisi'  for  him^elf,  as 
well  as  lienefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter 
himself  inoixlinately  on  this  head,  as  well  as 
in  over-anticipating  the  gi-eat  eftec.ts  it  will 
pn.)duc.e,  is  not,  ])erhaps,  the  smallest  of  his 
dangei-s.  That  very  self  knowledge  Vf-hich 
he  has  ])erhaps  been  inculcating  on  othei*s, 
would  preserve  him  fi-om  an  undue  estima- 
tion both  of  himself  and  his  book. 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  liut  discoura- 
ging siityrist,  that,  *  To  mend  the  world's  a 
vast  design.*  It  is,  indeed,  a  design  fitim 
which  the  purity  of  his  motive  may  iK»t  al- 
ways secure  the  humility  of  the' author. 
Yet  modestly  to  aim  at  slmelioratin^  that 
little  poition'of  it  which  lies  within  his  im- 
mediate spheiT,  is  a  duty  out  of  v.  Inch  he 
should  not  be  laiii^hal  by  wits  and  t  pigram- 
matists.  Inste-.d  of  indulging  unfe-unded 
hopes  of  improbii)!'.-  «fU«:ts,  the  Christian 
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writer  will  bte  humbled  at  the  mortifying 
reflectioiH  what  great  and  extensive  evil 
the  most  insignificant  bad  men  may  effect, 
while  so  little  comparative  good  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  best.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  even  religion  is  no  sure  pix)- 
tection  against  the  uitrusion  of  vanity,  that  it 
does  not  always  secure  its  possessor  from 
overrating  his  own  agency,  ti*om  fondly  cal- 
trulatin^  on  the  unknown  benefits  whicli,  by 
his  projected  work,  he  is  preparing  for  man- 
kincL  Apious  Welch  mmistcr,  many  years 
«go,  being  about  to  publish  a  sermon,  pre- 
viously consulted  the  writer  of  these  pages 
how  many  thousand  copies  he  ought  to  pnnt. 
He  ielt  not  a  little  shocked  at  her  advising 
him  to  reduce  his  thousands  to  hundreds. 


cautious  not  to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  aiw 
feeling  of  disdain,  any  sentiment  of  iiKligria- 
tion,  against  any  individual  whom  he  may 
bear  in  mind ;  nor  will  he  indulge  the  unwo^ 
thy  woiKltr  how  such  or  such  a  person  will  be 
moitified  at  the  exposure  of  a  fault  to  which 
he  is  addicted.  Nor  will  he  harbour  in  his 
lx)suni  an  uncharitable  vehemence  agaJust 
those  whom  the  repixxrf  may  suit,  nor  a 
secret  self-complacent  ceitainiy,  that  if  ony 
M/>;^'  can  do  them  good,  this  must  do  it; 
tliat  though  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  they  cannot  but  listen  to  his  point- 
ed admoiution's — that  they  can  never  stand 
out  against  such  persuasions  as  he  hafi  to 
offer — ^never  resist  such  arguments  as  he  \a» 
prepared  for  their  conviction, 
but  what  is  still  a  more  serious  danger. 


scores  she  did  not  dare  advise.    As  she  had 

foreseen,  not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  except !  has  he  never  been  tempted  to  overlook^his 
a  few,  charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by  his  |  own  faults  while  he  has  been  exposed  to 
friends.  At  her  return  soon  after,  from  the .  those  of  others  ;  and  this,  though  the  failisg 
metropolis,  he  hastened  to  her  witli  all  the  he  is  condemning,  may  be  peculiarly  hit 
ardourofimpatience,  and  seriously  inquired,  I  own  f  With  just  indignation  against  the  of* 
whether  she  had  observed  any  matenal  re-  fences  he  is  reprovuig,  has  he  never  once 
formation  at  the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  forgotten  to  mingle  tender  compassion  for  the 
the  publication  of  his  discourse.  offender,  rL>(iiembcring,  that  he  himself  it 

Among  the  many  unsus^jected  but  sahi-  sinful  dust  and  ashes ;  that  he  also  stands  in 
tary  checks  to  the  vanity  ot  a  pious  writer,  it  j  need  of  infinite  mercy,  :uid  has  been  only 
will  not  t>e  the  least,  that  his  >'ery  popula- 1 1'escued  by  that  mei-cy  from  being  on  a  level 
rity  may  make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  |  witli  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disappro- 
questionable  ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for  bation. 

its  favourable  reception,  not  to  its  exccllen- 1  It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  tlie  highest 
cies,  but  its  defects,  not  to  the  deep,  but  to  degive  of  unfairness,  to  pi-efcr  a  chari^e  of 
the  superficial  views  he  has  taken  of  reli- .  injustice,  hypocrisy,  or  even  inconsistency, 
gion ;  that  it  may  be  more  acceptable  only .  agiiinst  an  authoi','because  his  life  m  aoroe 
because  it  is  less  searching  ;  that  if  he  has :  I'espccts,  fid  is  short  of  the  strictness  of  his 
pleased,  it  may  be  owing;  to  his  having  been :  wntings.  It  is  a  disparity  almost  insepan- 
inore  cautious  than  &ithf  ul.  It  there  is  rea- !  ble  fi-om  this  state  of  frail  mortality.  He  may 
son  to  suspect  that  success  arises  fi*om  his  have  fallen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserve  to 
having  skimmed  the  suriace  of  trutli,  when  |  have  no  heavier  charge  brought  against  him 
he  ought  to  have  penetrated  its  dcj)ths,  that ,  than  he  has  brought  against  others.  Infi^ 
he  has  reconciled  the  reader  to  Christianity  ;  mity  of  temper,  ineouality  of  mind,  a  heart 
and  to  himself  by  a  disengenious  discretion, !  though  fearing  to  offend  God,  yet  not  suf- 
by  trimminj^  between  (iod  and  the  world,  ficiently  dead  to  the  world  ; — these  are  the 
by  concealmg  truths  he  ou^ht  to  have !  lingering  effects  of  sin  imperfectly  subdued, 
brought  forward,  or  by  palliatmg  those  he  in  a  heart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  ta- 
durst  not  disavow  :  popularity  thus  obtained  j  hours  for  a  complete  deliverance  from  all  iti 
will  afford  ground  of  humiliation  rather  than  '  corruptions. 

of  triumph.  In  avoiding  these,  and  all  I  When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  anyawiiil 
similar  errors,  he  will  also  not  fail  to  l)ear  in  ^  topic,  he  writes  under  a  solemn  convictkn 
mind,  that  He  who  gave  the  talents,  gave  I  of  its  vast  importance  ;  he  trembles  at  the 
also  the  right  bent  to  the  use  of  them,  iuid '  idea  of  not  being  entii-ely  faithful,  of  not  be- 

•.1 ..    ^1 "a* 1- _  1 ..J    A--_i:_ i: *  A-. ._  ^  iT  _  ^ ^i  '-^       ...       . 


vice,  or  to  jjoint  out  the  danger  of  that  emir,  the  boldest  avowal  of  ever)-  truth,  or  of  with- 
does  he  never  feel  a  sort  of  conscious  supe-  holding  the  most  powerful  enforcement  to 
riority  to  certain  individuals  of  his  acquaint-  :  the  practice  of  every  virtue.  He  is  appre- 
ance,  who  may  be  infected  with  either,  and, !  hensive  lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  a»- 
for  a  moment,  be  tempted  to  sit  rather  in  !  sails  vice  or  ent)r,  he  should  appear  to  in- 
the  seat  of  the  scomer,  than  in  that  of  the  dulge  a  violent  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be 
counsellor  ?  On  such  occasions,  there  is  no-  magisterially  lifting  his  fallible  self  into  tlie 
thing  which  he  will  more  carefully  watch,  chair  of  authority  ;  lest  his  attiick  on  the 
than  the  temper  of  his  own  muid.     When  vice  might  be  coiistrucd  into  unciiaritable- 


duty  compels  him  to  be  severe  against  any  nesstotheman.     On' 
false  ophiion,  or  wrong  practice,  lie  will  be  I  fearful  lest  by  being 


the  other  hand,  he 
moi'e  forbearing  he 
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'be  less  upright;  lest  if  he  tried  to  which  could  ever  justify  his  holding  out  an 
'ic  should  dcTcive;  lest,  by  indulf^in^  iiifennr  standard.     If  thci-c  is  any  point  in 
ha  spirit  of  conciliation/ he  should  which  he  eminently  exrcls,  he  has  the  best 
■ise  tnjth  for  human  favour. — Hf>-  of  ;dl  j)o*.Mi)le  ivasons  it)r  pressing;  it  upon 
'h  imperfect,  sincere  thoujjh  falli-  otliers — tiis  own  experience  of  its  cxex'l- 
li:;ivoui-s  to  brinvj  his  principles,  j  lence.   If  tlierc  be  any  in  which  he  unhuppi- 
'l  his  convictions,  hito  full  oinra-  !  1>  fails,  he  is  clearly  justified  in  i*ecomniend- 
iilv  declares  what  he  c<»nlially   iiij^  it  fnnn  the  humbling  sense  of  his  own  de- 
.aithfidly  testifies  what  he  tirndy   tieiency  in  it     I'hus  he  will  in  either  case 
.4.  *    inti>rce  trutli  with  e(|u:d  enei-gy,  from  causes 

-Hit  when  he  comes  toact,  he  is  sometimes  diametricallv  oj)i)osite.  Is  it  not  then  obvi- 
DTouglit  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  very  '  ous  that  as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a 
Guilt  m  himself,  against  which  he  has  beenUirtue  because  the  writer' possesses  it;  so 
cautioning  others ;  deeply  d(K'S  he  lament  I  theiy  is  no  hypocrisy  in  n.'Cf)m mending  a 
that  he  feels  sti-ong  remains  in  himself  of  (pmlity  litcause  he  himself  is  destitute  of  It? 
that  comiptiun  of  which  it  was  not  the  less  I  Hut  if,  thn)ugh  the  so  frwiuently  alleged 
tixs  duty  to  direct  his  attacks.  Some  temp- j  imjjertectjon  attached  to  humanity,  chris- 
&tian  presses  him,  some  infirmity  cleaves  to  j  tian  writers  do  not  always  attain  to  the  ex- 
lim.  lliene  unsubdueil  fi-iiiltiespi-ove  that  cellence  they  suj^gest,  let  us  not  therefore 
le  is  a  man,  but  they  do  not  pi-rjve  that  he  is  infer  that  tlu'ir  principles  aiv  tlefective,  their 
ihj-pocritc.  The  trutli  is,  the  relii;iouswri-  aims  low,  or  their  practical  attainments 
»r  is  sometimes  thought  wor>e  than  other  me;in.  L('tusi>«»t  suspest  that  it  is  not  the 
nen,  because  his  b(x)k  wascoMsiilned  as  a  eiide  iv(nu*  of  their  life,  as  nuic.h  as  the  de- 
pledge  that  he  should  be  better.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  faults  he  described  he  woidd 
wdA ;  tlie  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
wppress ;  the  tem|>ers  he  had  exposcil  he 
waDd  have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  com- 
monly be  found  that  the  reader  had  expected 
too  much  and  the  wnter  had  done  t(X)  little. 
The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  howe\  er 
theperson  who  of  all  others  ought  to  watch 
kiroself  most  narrowl>j.  He  has  given  a  pub- 
lic pledge  of  his  principles.  He  has  held  out 
I  rale,  to  which,  as  othei-s  will  be  UM.king 
vidi  a  critical  eye  to  discover  how  far  his 
conduct  falls  short  of  it,  so  he  should  him- 
vlf  cons0tantly  bear  in  mind  the  elevation  of 
Uiuwn  stanaard  ;  and  he  will  ))c  more  (n- 
cnmspect  from  the  persuasion,  that  not  only 
Usoun  character  but  that  of  religinu  its<.If 
win  Sfufier  by  his  departure  fnjm  it.     The 


sire  of  iheir  heart,  to  maintain  a  conduct 
wl)i<  li  shall  not  discivdit  their  ])i'<^fession, 
Aboxc  all,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concluding 
tliat  tliey  <lo  not  believe  what  they  teach,  be- 
cause they  haNe  j>assions  like  other  men; 
pi'ovided  we  oiisene  them  struggling  with 
those  passions,  and  making  a  pi'ogress  in 
iheircon(|uest  over  them,  tliough  that  pro- 
gress be  imnwled  bv  natural  infirmity, 
tlK^ui^h  it  be  oi)stnicte(l  by  occasional  irritii- 
ti<i!i.  The  triumphant  detector  of  the  dis- 
conlance  between  the  author  and  his  book 
knows  not  the  si-cret  irgrels,  hears  not  the 
fervent  pniyei-s,  witnesses  not  the  peniten- 
tial sorn>ws,  which  a  deep  sense  of  thisdis- 
agncMKiit  j)nidiir.rs  in  the  self-abasivj.; 
heart,  'i'o  instance  in  a  familiar  caj;e  : — lit 
tlu-  heat  <if  convei'sation  with  the  author,  he 
has  i)ri'!)a1i]y  marked  an  ini]jatient  word,  a 


ooDSciomAiess  of  the  inferiority  of  his  pi-:ic-  j  hasi }  <  >  j)resNu:n,  a  msh  juiUvnient ;  these  he 
tire  to  his  principles,  if  lh««sc?  j)rinciph"s  are  j  treas;Mvs  m]).  and  pPnluces  ajiamst  him;  but 
tnly  Kriptiiral,  will  fiirjiish  him  witli  iww    '*  ■  '- ' *  ' ■-  " :.-»..  ..:„i.,..i..  „_ 


■obvestu  humility.  The  solenni  dread  lest 
thfijnconsistency  shoidd  Ik'  pnxlucetl  against 


hf  tt(«  s  nni  hear,  in  the  writer's  nightly  re- 
view iW  the  cri-ors  of  that  day,  his  self  ix;- 
Ijuke  for  this  unsniMlued  impetiMisity,  his  re- 


lun  at  the  last  day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to  solutions  ai!;ainst  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which 
Mj^fctr  exertions,  stire  him  up  tt)  augmented        '  .  ..  •  ..  •      *• 

nsilancCy  ntiickens  him  to  mon:  intense 
paver.  He  experiences  at  once  the  con- 
^niiOory  feehng  of  dreading  to  aj)pear  bet- 
tfcrthan  ne  really  is,  by  the  high  tone  <  if  pie  - 
It  in  liis  rompositions,  or  of  making  others 
K  by  lowering  tliat  tone  in  onler  t(j  bi  inj;- 


perhaps  at  this  ni(;nient  is  carrying  forwanl 
the  gradual  subjugation  of  his  tcmixrr. 

Vet  his  n>])utLtion  nught  suffer  m  another 
way;  for  if  the  critic  could  hear  thc^se  hum- 
bling confi  scions  i»t  the  writers  in  question, 
he  would  111-  ready  to  cxHiclude  that  they 
weiv    *  Sinners    above  all  the  (ialileans.' 


kk  prafcssioiis  iK'arer  to  the  level  of  his  lifi 


e. 


Feniaps  the  most  humiliating  moment  he 
cwi  c%'er  experience  is,  when  by  an  aeciden- 
Ui  glance  at  some  fonuer  work  he  is  ix.*- 
nimd  how  little  he  himself  has  pn^fited 
by  the  very  arg^iinents  with  which  lie  may 
«vfi  aiccessfully  celibated  some  error  of 
tbcreailer;  when  he  feels  how  much  his 
«wn  heart  is  still  under  the  dominion  of  that 
wrtiig  temper  of  which  he  has  foivibly  ex- 
pHKuthe  Uiqdtude  to  the  cunviciion  of 
Uhcrs. 
TluTC  iS|  however,  no  ix"rs(»nal  reason 
Vol,  11.  Vi 


Whcreis  the  tnilh  most  probably  is,  that 
tliev  are  so  alive  to  the  j)erc.<ption  of  the  evil 
ot  their  own  hearts,  that  things  which  wcndd 
be  slight  f  lults  in  the  estimation  of  the  accu- 
ser, to  them  aii|H'ar  grave  oflences.  'IMiinj^s 
which  they  Ijlnient  as  evils  of  nKigrutude, 
w(iuld  to  the  less  tender  conscience  be  impal- 
pable, imperceptible.  For insLince, — While 
the  cavilhr  would  call  even  tin- omission  of 
prayer  a  venial  f.iult  ;  M''/  w')idd  call  a 
i\eaille^spra\(  rasin  ;  whc  le  the  one  woidd 
ihink  Mil  was'wcJl  if  the  littra!  poif.rminice 
hid  •; -L  l)u  I!  nt  -liTt  -il,  t!u  ..Iher  wr.idil  U" 
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uneasy  under  the  exterior  observance,  if  he 
felt  tliat  tlie  spirit  hful  not  acconip.-inied  the 
form,  llie  i"cprover  niij^^tit  even  accuse  the 
serious  Cliribtkui  uf  ahsunlity,  should  he- 
have  overlieard  him  iiumbling  himself  for 
somethiu}^  whicli  was oh\  iousiy  a  \  irtue.  lie 
was  not,  li()\ve\er,  so  j)rei)ostcn)Usly  hum- 
ble, as  to  make  the  \  inuc  the  emuud  of  his 
rej^-et — he  was  abasing  hiniself  for  some  va- 
nity, which  like  an  excrescence  had  grown 
out  of  it,  sr)rne  iiiaitention  which  like  a  poison 
had  mixed  with  it.  When  a  hum])le  mim 
meditates  o.-.  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man 
on  his  virtues,  the  vices  of  the  one  might  be 
sometimes  deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
virtues  of  the  other  actually  are. 

The  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  isexi>osed  to  one  danger  fi'om 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  being 
so  immediately  the  oljject  of  his  own  atten- 
tion. This  may  lead  him  to  fx;  too  full  of 
himsel£  His  intellect  is  even  more  constant- 
ly befoi*c  his  eyes  than  the  fomi  and  face  of 
the  beaut V  aix*  l>efore  hcr's.  But  if  in  tliis 
exercise;  he  may  be  tempted  to  think  too 
well  ot  his  undei-standing,  the  mischief  will 
be  cvvniteracted  by  tiie  advantage  which 
such  a  close  view  may  bring  to  his  heart. 
The  faults  he  ivpi-ehends  in  general,  will 
bring  his  own  faults  more  foix'.ibly  befoi-e 
him,  and  it  will  be  a  humbling  consideration 
-which  he  will  not  tiil  tt)  i>ix*ss  liome  on  him- 
self, to  reflect,  that  he  is  oetterable  topene- 
tnit'j  into  the  lecessc-s  of  iheening  hearts  of 
others,  fii^m  the  symj)athiesof  hisown.  Re- 
peated and  successful  pains  ha\  e  been  tidcen 
Dv  some  popular  wits,*  in  whojn  levity  has 
luisweivd  the  end  of  malice,  to  lower  tfie  va- 
lue of  pious  instiuction,  by  exposing  the  dis- 
crepancy l)etween  the  exhortation  and  the 
exhortei'.  'I'hey  have  ingeniously  invented 
C'.Lsesand  situations  in  which  the  clei'gynian 
is  pivaching  powerfully  and  eflicaciously  on 
tlieduty  of  sulmiission  lo  the  di\ine  will;  im- 
mediately after  which,  they  contrive  to  be- 
trav  him  into  a  pan>xysni  ni'  overwhelming 
impatience  at  some  great  ilt  niestic  calamity 
of  his  own.  This  its  it  tcn<ls  to  make  the  in- 
fiiTfiity  of  sinceiv  ('hristians  a  matter  of  tri- 
nni]>h,  could  only  have  been  done  with  a 
view  to  make  them  ridiculous ;  a  laugh  is 
cheaply  thou»^h  not  very  honour.ibl)  niisefl, 
and  tne  insij;!nric^uice  or  h(^llowne>is  of  ix-li- 
}7iousinsti-uctii>n  pi-rhaps  indelilily  stamped 
o:i  the  mind  of  the  young  reader.'  Ihit  sup- 
p<»sing  the  cin-unistances  to  have  been  i-eal, 
ought  the  frail  affections  ought  the  con- 
scKHJS  infiiiTiitv  of  theM-  gtHxl  men  to  h;ive 
let  thein  to  withhold  fn.ni  their  audiences 
the  necessity  of  christian  resignation  .''  Such 
instiuices  of  natural  leeling  in  certain  >»lages 
of  a  pn)gressive  piet\ ,  neiiijer  j)i'o\  e  iiligion 
to  b'"  p'lwerless,  U'-rits  pmtessor  <lereiitul. 
V\  ;i«.  I'le  fer\ent,  but  f;illiI>Uap<»Ntle,  who  in 
a  fii(  !:urit  or' iiiiirniit)  denied  his  nias.er,  a 
hypt  ,iit<-,  nlnii  lie  s,iid,  '  lhi»ne,h  all  tlic 
\,:.i;''    »•  .-iIj!  be  I  if  fended,  \r\  will  n«.'t  I  " 


Yet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  additional 
son  why  the  pious  wTnter  should  |;uard 
against  excesses  in  feeling,  which,  if  the 
iviider  could  witness,  he  would  exultingly 
r< 'iterate  the  >'ulgar  but  melanclioly  truism: 
J  low  Tnuch  ecifticr  it  in  to  hrtack  than  to 
firactine!  How  gladly  would ne have  brought 
the  conduct  to  confront  the  counsel,  and  have 
missed  all  the  benefit  of  the  discounCa  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  failing  ! 

But  allow'mg  the  worst — granting  that  the 
writer  is  not  in  all  points  exemplary ;  if  wc 
resolve  never  to  read  a  work  of  instnictkn 
because  the  author  had  faults.  Lord  Baoon't 
inexhaustible  mind  of  intellectual  wealth 
might  have  still  lain  unexplored.  LuthtT, 
the  man  to  whom  the  protestant  worid  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  unina)ired  bdof^ 
might  remain  unread,  because  lie  is  said  to 
have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Melancthco. 
Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed  in  the 
bonk  of  Ecclesiastes  would  have  been  writ- 
ten in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  under 
considenition  should,  like  the  sacred  pen- 
m;ui,  crim'mate  himself.  Their  ingenuous 
self-abasement  added  weight  to  the  truth  of 
their  general  testimony,  and  was  doubtleai 
directed  by  the  holv  Spirit,  as  well  for  this 
pun)ose,  as  for  the  numiliaUon  of  the  offend- 
mg  nistorian.  But  above  all  it  is  calculated 
to  show  that  the  reno\'ation  of  hearts  so  hn- 
perfect  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit  cf  (lod 

'J'hough  the  pious  writer  in  the^e  days  is 
not  allied  u])on  to  exercise  this  self-dupa- 
raging  egotism,  yet  let  not  his  silence  on  tliis 
head  be  attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may 
be  thought  a  lietter  man  than  Moses,  who 
hen>icaliy  perjjetuated  the  memoiy  of  that 
offence  which  was  an  inhibition  to  his  enter- 
ing the  hmd  of  promise — nor  than  David,  the 
recoixler  of  his  own  sins,  the  enormity  of 
which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  tlie  inten- 
sity of  his  re])ent:uice — nor  than  saint  I'anl, 
who  pu))lished  himself  to  have  T)een  a  blai- 
pliemer  and  a  pei-secutor.  If  the  l)est  men 
among  as  have,  thrtTugh  the  preventing 
grace  of  (t(kI,  been  j)ix.'S*.-r\'etl  from  the  sig- 
nal ofl'ences  of  prophets  and  apostles,  they 
will  themselves  l)e  the  foi-emost  to  acknov- 
h-dge  how,  Ixfjond  all  comparison,  the)"  swe 
below  them,ui  that  devotedness  of  spirit, 
that  contempt  of  earthly  things,  :ind  tliat  an- 
nihilation ot  self,  which  ho  eminentU'  cha- 
racterized those  inspirt'd  servants  of  God. 

But  sui>i>ose  we  were  to  go  fiirther — e^*en 
if  it  couKl  be  pixwed  that  some  individual 
charge  liad;/or  Ixren  altogether  unfounded. 
1 4\  en  this  possible  evil  in  the  man,  wcwld 
not  invalidate  the  tiiiths  he  has  been  teach- 
ing. Balaam,  though  a  bad  man,  prophesied 
trulv.  Krasmus,  Whi^se  niety  is  almost  »• 
doubtless,  lus  his  wit  and  leaming  were  un- 
f  1^1  lest ionable,  yet  by  thi-owing  Iwith  into  the 
ru';ht  scale,  was  a  valuable  instniment  in  ef" 
fit  ting  the  givat  work  in  which  he  wascxm- 
n  nie(i.  Knismus  powerfully  assisted  th< 
Ktonnation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clea: 
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reformation  essentially  benefited 

the  writer  advances  unanswerable 
s  in  the  cause  of  tnith,  if  he  in\- 
y  enforces  its  practical  importance, 
ctcr,  even  if  defective,  snould  not 
:  his  reasoning.  Though  we  allow 
I  to  the  reader  it  is  far  more  satis- 
rhen  the  life  illustrates  the  writing, 
lust  never  bring  the  conduct  of  the 
ny  in&lhble  test  of  the  truth  of  this 

Allow  thisy  and  the  reverse  of  the 
OD  wiU  be  pleaded  against  us. 
!  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  pro- 
-am moral  qualities  which  Hobbes, 
lame,  and  Ahcr  sober  sceptics  pos- 
IS  arguments  for  adopting  tneir 
? — ^Do  we  infer  as  a  necessary  con- 
t»  that  their  sentiments  arc  sound, 
their  Ih'es  wei-e  not  flagiti(His  ? 
iQUg^  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that 
le  work  may  at  once  promote  God's 
id  prove  a  danger  to  the  instrument 
motes  it— -that  the  opulence  of  the 
id  which  is  advancing  religion,  may 
\jy  the  owner  to  his  hurt — Uiat  he 
K>  absorbed  in  it  as  a  business,  that 
lose  sight  of  his  end — that  he  may 
>ersonal,  while  he  is  advancing  pub- 
niw- or  be  so  anxious  for  the  success 
rork,  that  he  cannot  commit  the 
heaven :  let  us  thankfully  profit  by 
bs  he  teaches :  bless  God  that  he 
I  useful  to  us ;  and  pray  that  his  er- 
r  not  be  imputed  to  him. 
a  sincere  Cliristian  will  confess  that 
:  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in 
«c  of  religion,  there  are  moments 
,  from  imbc-cility  of  mind  or  infir- 
body,  or  f<uhire  of  animal  sprits, 
:  is  promoting  the  spiritual  interests 
t»  he  is  inwaixlly  lamenting  liis  own 
i  to  the  very  things  on  which  he  is 
He  however  perseveres;  like 
y  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pursuing,* 
•5  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the  act, 

reward  for  his  perseverance,  tlie 
55  back  the  feeling.  Were  it  sus- 
lat  some  of  liismost  approved  pages 
itten  under  this  declension  of  zeal, 
•lamour  would  be  raised  against  liis 
ency,  when  his  merit — if  we  dare 
voril  merit — consists  in  overcoming 
iior  of  his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  11 
t  not  His  depression  may  in  fiict 
m  augmented  by  his  humility.  He 
ibled  lest  the  solemnity  with  which 
een  calliiijj  ujion  otliei  s,  should  not 
is  own  feehnj^s  ;  lest  the  arguments 
ere  intended  to  alarm  the  i-eadirr, 
eavc  his  own  heart  cold  and  uiuif- 

it  is  of  the  nature  of  scientific  priu- 
adapt  themselves  only  to  one  ])ai-- 
Krnt  of  niiiul,  imd  of  the  inventive 
o  address  pei-sons  of  inuij^inatioiiua- 
thc  chanicter  of  Christianitv,  and 
e  the  aim  of  the  Christian  wnter,  to 


accommodate  their  instructions  to  c\ery 
class  of  society,  to  every  degree  of  intellect, 
to  every  ouality  of  mind,  to  every  c^ist  of 
temper.  Christianitv  does  not  interfere 
with  any  paiticular  form  of  study,  any  poli- 
tical pit)pensity,  any  pro&^onal  engage- 
ment, any  legitimate  pursuit.  It  claims  to 
incoiporate  itself  with  the  ideas  of  eveiy  in- 
telligent mind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it ; 
it  infuses  itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the 
character  of  every  individual,  as  it  originally 
as^milated  itseW  to  that  of  cverjr  govern- 
ment, without  sacrificing  any^  thing  of  its 
specific  quality,  without  requiring  any  mind 
of  a  peculiar  make  for  its  reception. 

W  ithout  altering  its  properties  by  any  in- 
fusions of  liis  own,  a  juaicious  writer  will  id- 
ways  consider  how  he  may  render  it  most 
accei)tiible  to  the  c^ipacity  of  the  general  i-e- 
cipient.  To  exclude  reason  h*om  religirii, 
he  knows  is  not  the  way  to  attract  argumen- 
tative men  to  inquire  into  its  truth  ; — ^to  ex- 
clude elegance  iixmi  its  exhibition,  is  not 
the  probal)le  metluxl  to  invite  men  t)f  taste  to 
speculate  on  its  beauty.  If  however  the 
writer  possess  little  of  the  graces  which  em- 
bellish trutl),  if  he  cannot  adorn  it  with 
those  cliarms  which,  though  they  add  no- 
thing to  its  lustre,  yet  attract  to  its  con- 
templation ;  still  plain  sense  and  unaffected 
piety  may,  contrioute  to  the  production  of  a 
work  which  may  piove  useful  to  a  lai-ge  and 
valuable  propoi-tion  of  readers.  But  here  if 
genius  is  not  essential,  good  taste  is  never  to 
be  dispensed  with.  A  sound  Judgment  will 
be  requisite  to  prevent  piety  fi'om  being  re- 
pulsive to  readers  who  have  been  accus- 
tonied  to  view  other  intellectual  subjects 'ex- 
hibited in  all  the  properties  (»f  which  they 
are  se\erally  susceptible.  Let  them  not 
see  a  subject  of  this  transcendent  Impor- 
tance, injuixid  by  any  debasing  mixtuie,  dis- 
figured by  any  coai*seness  ot  language,  nor 
degnided  by  any  vulgar  jussociations.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  object  s.) 
strenuously  against  the  introduction  of  the 
affections  into  religion,  what  arc  we  to  uu- 
derstai^d  from  it,  but  that  ui  the  opinion  of 
the  objectors,  a  man  will  write  the  better 
because  he  does  not  feel  his  subject, — ^thi^t 
he  will  teach  religion  more  safely  to  othcn, 
from  not  having  felt  its  inlluence  on  his  own 
heart, — ^that  he  will  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion by  writing  from  books  than  frcMu  nini- 
self,  or  r.ither  that  making  an  impression  at 
all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  enthusiasm,  pr(H:eeilinjj;  from  it,  and 
pi-oductive  of  it ! — tiiat  theixtore  il  is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  imprebsed,  but 
only  informed. 

nut  the  sound  and  sol)er  Christian  takes 
the  Ixst  ])recaution  against  infusini;  a  faoti- 
tioii  spint  Ijy  not  pos^essing  it.  He  rannnt 
romnmnieate  the  distemper  of  whieli  he  is 
not  sick.  He  aiutiously  axoids  it  on  a  dou- 
l)le  ground.  He  knows  that  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  are  not  only  mischievous  in 
tlicir  nature,  but  that  they  funiish  tlie  pi-o- 
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fane  with  a  plnusilile  argument  against  reli- 
gion itself,  lie  nrniembcrs,  and  applies  tlie 
ol)scrvation,  that  to  some  pagiui  \HKis,  espe- 
cially Luci"etius,  these  ennirs  supplied  Atlie- 
ism  witli  her  nmst  ]j<)werftil  anns.  But 
thfiugh  he  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  danj^o 
roiis  he  continues  to  write  like  «jne  who 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  exiiusivu  danj^ur  cf 
the  age ;  like  one  who  is  eon  vine  wl  that 
fpcnzv  is  not  the  fMily  distempi-r  in  our  spi- 
•  riturif  hills  of  moitality  :  like  one  whose 
heart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  puls:ttion, 
but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth, 
whicK  carrv'  in  them  •  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  ajid  of  power ;'  like  one  who  feels 
that  religion  is  not  a  misle;uling  iire,  but  an 
animating  principle  which  at  once  enlarges 
his  views,  elevates  his  iums,  and  ennobles 
his  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  reader.  If  we  had 
no  higher  re;ison  to  aim  at  impi-ovement  in 
piety,  one  would  alnK>st  think  that  the  mere 
mlings  of  gnititude  and  good-nature  might 
tempt  to  show  our  affection  to  our  pious  be- 
nefactors, by  pn/fiting  from  their  exhorta- 
tions, their  councils,  their  |K-rsuasions.  It 
might  almost  touch  a  heart  dead  to  superior 
consklerations,  to  reflect  how  many  departed 
worthies  have  wasted  their  strength,  as  to 
lis,  in  vain.  Among  »he  witnesses  who  will 
appear  against  us  inihf  great  day  of  account, 
thty  will  stand  the  forenu)St.  Let  us  trem- 
ble as  we  figure  to  ourselves  cnn*  unwilling 
accusers  in  tliat  band  of  hoh'  men,  who  ear- 
nestlv  sought  to  draw  u**,  ntk  to  ihemsehes, 
but  to  those  trt-asuirs  (»f  inspintion,  of  which 
they  wei-e  the  f.iithftd  expositi)i*s;  tf»  the 
I'rophets  and  A])ostles, — *  to  Jesus  the  me- 
diator c/f  the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  tlie 
judge  of  all.' 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  retum  to  refuse  those 
who  still  ineeklv  wait  the  effect  of  their  hi- 
liours  uwrn  eartli,  tiic  lumest  gnitifiration  of 
Rccing  that  we  have  <lerived  some  little  ad- 
vantage fmm  thfir  exertions  *  l^et  us  sIidw 
them  that  they  hnve  not  ottered  up  the  fer- 
vent prayers  which  dou1>tless  acctimpanicd 
their  unwearied  lalnmi's  to  no  end.  \\'hile 
so  many  saints  art*  now  rejoicing  in  heaven, 
in  the  society  of  those  whom  their  holy  la- 
IxMirs  were  made  iiistnm)ental  in  bringing 
thither;  let  us  n<»t  give  those  who  ai-e  still 
zealously  drvf>ting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorioiiH'puip<is«*  upi»n  earth, s:id  r:uise  to  la- 
ment the  total  iniflicary  or  their  endeavc )iiin 
— to  regret  ih  it  tiny  are  sint  to  thcni  who 
will  not  heur,  t>r  who  n-niain  as  if  they  had 
n»>t  heard — to  suspect  that  if  we  do  givr 
them  a  p:itifnt  h-uinri  it  is  for  the  s;ike  «'f 
their  style,  tlu-.r  rlut(»r:r,  iht  ir  gm  «i  uistc  ; 
l)Ut  that  when  ihvir  <l<¥jutnrc  opT.rMs  our 
coniiptions  when  their  aigunirnts  cr'  ssour 
inclinations,  when  their  prrsinsMiis  tixnth 
n'»«;n  our  pMS^^ions,  or  tluir  n  n»i>iiMranri-s 
inU-rf'-n*  witli  «jur  v:snity,  \\l'  are  iuMusiiilr 
t'.lhr  \'tkc  I  i  thv  r!i:rmiT  ;  "V  \\  \\t:  \t,r- 
gi\e  thi-ir  pict^  forthf  -■.!.'■  *  t  ♦).'  ir  »il':.r^. 
wcseld'.Ui  go  ii:il!:t  V  li.  ;:  i  •■.;  .\' :.,     . 


CHAP.  U. 

On  Providmce, 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplon" 
ble  state  of  nnnd,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief 
of  God's  pn)vidential  eovcmment  of  the 
world.  To  Ix'  threatened  with  troubles,  and 
to  see  no  ])ower  which  can  avert  them ;  to 
be  suiTOunded  with  sorrows,  and  discern  no 
hand  which  can  redress  them  ;  to  labour  un- 
der op])ression  or  calumny,  and  believe  there 
is  no  friend  to  relieve,  ami  nojud^  to  vindn 
cate  us ;  to  live  in  a  worid,  ot  which  we  be- 
lieve its  ruler  has  abdicated  the  thronr,  or 
delegated  the  direction  to  chance  ;  to  sus- 
pect that  he  has  made  o\'er  the  triumph  to 
nijustice,  and  the  victory  to  im])ietv ;  to  sup- 
I>ose  that  we  are  abandoned  to  the  casual- 
ties of  niiture,  and  the  domination  of  wick* 
edness  ;  to  liehold  the  earth  a  scene  of  disr 
onler,  with  no  suinnintendent  to  regulate  it; 
to  hear  the  storms  beating,  and  see  the  tem- 
pests spreading  desolatwn  arnundi  with  to 
mfluenc^  to  direct,  and  no  wisdom  to  ca^ 
trol  them  :  all  this  would  render  human  Ufa 
a  bunlen  intolerable  to  human  failing. 
Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  glimpses  of 
illumination  which  they  seemed  occasmaUr 
to  ciitch,  could  say,  ii  wou/d  not  be  Vforth 
white  to  live  in  a  worid  which  wa»  notgO' 
vemed  by  Providence, 

l^ut,  as  soon  as  we  clearly  discern  the  mind 
which  api>oints,  and  the  hand  wluch  «n-eTMk 
all  events,  wc  l>egin  to  sec  our  way  through 
them  :  as  soon  :is  we  are  brought  to  rtaa^ 
nize  (jod's  authority,  and  to  confide  in  his 
g<  ^xlness  we  nm  say  to  our  unruly  hearty 
what  'he  Si.id  to  the  tempestuous  wava^ 
Pruce^  be  tt/i/L  Though  ail  is  perplexity* 
we  know  who  c^in  reduce  confiismn  mto  or- 
der :  once  assured  of  the  protection  of  the 
SupR-me  Intdligence,  we  shall  |x>ssess  our 
Si  Ills  in  patience,  and  resign  our  will  with 
submission.  As  soon  as  this  convictioD  ii 
fuliv  L'stal)lis1u-d,  we  become  persuaded  that 
a  being  of  infinite  love  woiud  never  have 
])iaced  us  in  ?.  scene  Ix-set  with  so  many  tri- 
als, and  expdsi'd  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he 
not  iiiteiuled  them  as  necessary  materials 
by  whicii,  under  his  guidance,  wc  are  to 
work  out  our  futint*  li:t])]jiuess ;— as  so  ma- 
ny warnings  n<.t  to  set  up  our  rest  here  j^ 
as  ST)  nianv  incenti\es  to  draw  us  on  in 
pursuit  of  th:ii  brtter  state  to  which  eternal 
meir.y  is  co'iducting  us  through  this  thorny 
war. 

'lokeup  (ixl  habitually  in  \*iew,  asthe 
(nd  ot  \i\\  our  ai.ns,  and  tlie  disposer  of  all 
cvLiits — to  Mf  hmi  iu  iill  <Hir  comforts  to 
admire  the  bcnit^nity  with  which  he  imparts 
them — ^to  adc.iv  ilK-saiTiesu))stantial,  though 
less  ohvifius  nu  rry,  in  our  afflirtions— to  nc- 
kriowlcdv^e  at  once  the  unwillingness  with 
\s  hich  hedis])ensrs  cur  trial?-,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  («iir  sutli  rjiiv;  tluni — lo  ^ iew  him  in 
li;>  !)i,uiii!ts  ot  ntation,  wiih  alovewh'ch 
ui,il-.«->  (\'i\  c'!:itMir  ple:is.tnt — to  regard 
.i;iii  :i.h!v  •^iV'i\  .\'  !i'/..iK'.iicvtiunvr'ihac(>nli- 
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:h  makes  every  hardship  support- 
nerve  the  sul^erviency  of  events 
lal  purj>oses :  all  tliis  solves  diffi- 
:rwise  insuperable,  vindicates  the 
iduct,  composes  the  intractable 
kettles  the  wavering  faith,  and 
lie  too  reluctant  gratitude. 
»led  charioteer,  who  usurped  his 
nnire  for  a  day,  is  not  more  illus- 
mir  presumption,  who,  virtually 
the  reigns  m  government  from 
Id  mvolve  the  earth  in  confusion 
han  the  denial  which  the  ambi- 
iicant  received  to  his  mad  request, 
>le  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  refii- 
^ate  his  power  to  his  creatures : 
he  very  tenderness  I  show  in  deny- 
nau8  a  ttetitionf  is  the  fiurest  firoof 
indeea  thy  father, 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  we 
c  a  definite  sense.  But  we  often 
ijustly ;  for  familiarity  alone  can- 
leaning  to  what  is  in  itself  unintel- 
rhos  many  words,  without  any 
ite  and  precise  meaning,  pass  cur- 
xnmon  discourse.  Some  talk  of 
lerical  bein^  nature,  fJEite,  chance, 
sity,  as  po8itivel)r  as  if  they  had  a 
ence,  and  of  almighty  power  and 
utfUiey  had  none, 
king  of  ordinary  events  as  fortui- 
\  natural,  we  dispossess  Providence 
if  of  his  dominion.  We  assdgnto 
redit  of  great  and  avowedly  super- 
perations,  because  we  know  not 
to  ^spose  of  them.  For  instance  : 
be  to  nim  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
xf  the  world,  while  we  talk  as  if  we 
he  keeping  it  in  order  might  be  ef- 
r  an  inferior  agency.  We  some- 
ak  as  if  wc  assigned  the  govem- 
iie  world  to  two  distinct  beings : 
*  is  awfiil  only,  and  out  of  the  com- 
se,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  revolu- 
Icanoes,  earthquakes.  We  think 
ii  Ahaz  going  backward,  the  sun 
f  oil  Gibeon,  marvels  worthy  of 
ence :  but  when  we  stop  here,  it  b 
Jly  saying,  that  to  maintain  invari- 
T,  unbroken  regularity,  perpetual 
y,  and  systematic  beauty  m  the 
and  the  earth,  does  not  exhil)it 
triking  proo£i  of  infinite  superin- 
• 

ieem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  com- 
imstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thought 
be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  re- 
to  him  ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming 
tv   to  order  the  affairs  of  beings 

thought  it  no  derogation  of  that 
)  create.  It  looks  as  if,  while  wc 
;ed  to  him  for  making  us,  we  would 
to  encum!>er  him  with  the  care  of 
he  K^**^*'^"'*  Father  of  the  univer- 

thiiiks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
xnicem«»  to  suj)])ly  the  wants,  and 
ic  lot  of  crculuivs  who  owe  their 
to  his  power,  and  tlieir  redemp- 


tion to  his  mercy,  Hedidnot  create  his  ra-* 
tional  subjects  in  order  to  neglect  themi  or  to 
turn  them  over  to  another,  a  capricious,  an 
imagniary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his 
genend  providence,  as  his  particular  ap- 
pointiiients.  We  will  allow  the  world  to  be 
nominally  his,  if  he  will  allow  us  our  opinion 
in  respect  to  his  management  of  certain 
parts  of  it  Now,  that  ne  should  not  put 
forth  the  same  specific  ener^  individually 
to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposing  an  anoma- 
ly in  the  character  of  the  afi-peitect  God. — 
Whatever  was  his  desi^  in  tne  formation  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  same  rea- 
son would,  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
their  superintendence  and  preservation.-^ 
Pavid,  m  describing  the  ^mple  grandeur  of 
omnipotent  benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern. He  does  not  represent  the  beliS  of 
God's  providential  care  as  an  effort,  but  de- 
scribes our  continual  sustenance  as  the  ne- 
cessary unlaboured  effect  of  infinite  power 
and  eoodness.  He  ofieneth  his  hand,  and 
Jilletn  all  things  living  with  filcnteousness  ^ 
thus  making  our  blessings  rather,  as  it  were, 
a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  con- 
trol of  a  greater  and  a  subontinate  power,  so 
neither  are  we,  as  the  Persian  mythology 
teaches,  the  subjects  of  two  equal  beings, 
each  of  whom  distributes  respectively  good 
and  evil  according  to  his  peculiar  character 
and  proviijce.  Nor  are  we  the  sport  of  the 
conflicting  atoms  of  one  school,  nor  of  the 
fatal  necessity  of  another.  There  is  one 
omnipotent,  omnicient,  perfect,  supreme 
Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  person 
and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  mflnitely  holy  wilL  •  The  help 
that  is  done  upon  earth,  God  cloth  it  himselt* 
The  comprenensive  mind,  enlightened  by 
Christian  faith,  discovers  the  same  harmo- 
ny and^design  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
as  the  philosopher  perceives  in  the  move- 
ments ot  the  material  system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  tliis 
most  consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we 
make  of  the  events  which  are  now  passing 
before  our  eyes  f  What  can  we  say  to  the 
perplexed  state  of  an  almost  desolated 
woiid  ?  There  is  no  way  of  disentangling 
the  confusion  but  by  seeing  God  in  every 
thing.  Not  to  adore  his  providence  as  ha- 
ving some^rand  scheme  which  he  is  tarry- 
ing on,  some  remote  beneficial  end  in  view, 
some  uni*evcaled  design  to  accomplish,  by 
means  not  only  inscmtable,  but  seemiiiKly 
contradictory,  is  practical  atheism.  To 
contemplate  the  events  which  distract  the 
civilized  world,  the  tyranny  which  tears  up 
order  and  morality  by  the  roots ;  to  behold 
the  calamities  of  some,  the  crimen  of  others 
—such  blackness  gathciing  over  the  heads 
of  some  countiies,  such  tempests  Uui-sting 
over  those  of  others^these  scenes  must  sub- 
vert the  faith,  must  extinjguish  tlie  hope,  of 
all  who  do  not  firmly  beheve  that  tlic  same 
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power  which  '  stillcth  the  n^ng  of  the  sea 
and  the  noise  of  the  waves,*  can  in  his  own 
gO(xl  time  also  still  Mf  madncHS  ofthcfieofiie; 
will  in  his  appointed  si-ason  enal>le  us  to  say, 
*  And  whei-e  is  the  fiiiy  of  the  q)pressor  ;•* 
He  may,  and  we  know  not  how  s(x)ii,  enable 
us  to  as'k,  *  Where  is  the  m:in  that  made 
the  earth  to  trenihle^ — that  did  shake  king- 
dam»^that  inside  the  world  as  a  wilderness 
that  destroyed  the  cities  thereof— that  open- 
ed not  the  house  of  his  j)risoners  ?'  \  e&— 
disorganized  as  the  state  of  the  world  ap- 
pears to  be,  let  us  t>e  assured  that  itisliot 
turned  adrift,  that  tilings  are  not  left  to  go  on 
at  randf)m.  I'lunigh  the  people  are  rcbel- 
tious,  the  Sovereign  has  not  renounced  his 
dominion  over  them.  I'he  most  oppressive 
and  desti-uctive  agents  arc  his  mysterious 
ministers :  they  are  cam-ing  on,  though  un- 
consciously, his  univei-sal  plan — a  phin, 
which  though  compliciited  is  consistent ; 
though  apparently  disorderly  wiU  be  found 
finally  harmonicHis. 

In  somepieces  of  mechanism  we  ha\'e  ob- 
served different  artists  emnloy  ed  in  different 
branches  of  the  same  macfiinery :  in  this  di- 
vi^on  oflabour,  each  man  performs  his  allot- 
ted portion,  in  utter  ig^noi-ance  perhaps,  not 
only  of  the  poiticjns  assigned  to  the  otliers, 
but  also  of  the  ultimate  aijplication  of  his 
own.  Busy  in  executing  Ins  single  pin,  or 
spring,  or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of  his  concern 
to  understand  the  work  assigned  to  otliers, 
still  less  to  comprehaid  the  scheme  of  the 
master.  But  though  the  workman  is  igno- 
rant how  the  whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the 
macliiue  would  have  been  incomplete  with- 
out his  seemingly  inconsiderable  contribu- 
tion. In  the  mean  time,  the  master  unites, 
•by  apt  junctures  and  articulations,  ijarts 
'wbicn  were  not  known  to  be  susceptible  of 
connexion  ;  combines  the  separate  divisions 
without  difficulty,  because  the  several  work- 
men ha%'e  only  been  individually  helping  to 
accomplish  the  original  plan  which  had  prc- 
vkxisly  existed  in  his  inventive  mind. 

The  prescience  of  Gotl  is  among  hispecu- 
liariy  incommuniaible  attriliutes.  Happv 
is  it  for  us  indeed  that  it  m  as  incommunica- 
ble, for  if  any  portion  of  it  were  imparted  to 
us,  how  inconceivably  would  the  distrcss  of 
human  life  be  aggravated  !  But  if  we  allow 
his  omniscience,  we  c4u\not  doubt  his  Provi- 
dence. He  would  ncjt  forcsee  contiii^*ncics, 
for  which  he  could  not  pnn  ide.  His  attri- 
butes are  in  fact  so  interwoven  that  it  is  im- 
posf^ble  to  separate  them.  His  onmiscienr^* 
foixisees,  his  undei-stiuiding,  whicli  is  infi- 
nite, arranges,  his  sovereignty  decrees,  his 
omnipotence  executes  the  puiposes  of  liis 
will. — His  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to 
be  best  for  a  while  to  answer  ceitain  tempo- 
rary puiiMises,  which  would  nut  l)e  g^nnl  tor 
a  continuance.  When  the  piVM-nt  appoint- 
nicnt  sli.ill  have  answered  thi:  end  to  whir.h 
it  wus  determined,  a  new  one,  t«»  wlneh  lliat 
was pifparat' )r\\  takes  phice.  The  two  ar- 
rongcnunis  may  appear  to  us  not  to  be  of  a 


piece,  to  be  even  contradictory ;  while  yd 
this  determination  and  this  succc!»^on  are 
perfectly  consistent  in  the  mind  of  a  being 
who  sees  all  things  at  once,  and  calls  thinp 
that  ait.'  not  as  tiiough  they  were.  GocTs 
views  of  all  men  :uid  all  events  throughout 
all  ages,  is  one  clear,  distinct,  umultaiieoos 
view.  Infinite  knowledge  takes  in  present, 
past,  ;uid  future,  in  one  comprchc-nsive  sur- 
vey, ]):erces  through  all  distance  at  a  glance, 
ancl  collects  all  ages  into  the  focus  of  ue  ex- 
isting moment. 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  estabii&h- 
ed  hi  this  faitn  and  sense  ot  the  divine  per- 
fections, we  shall  never  look  upon  any  uiing 
to  be  so  monstrous  or  so  minute,  so  insignifi- 
cant or  so  exorbitant,  as  to  be  out  rf  the 
ni-ecinrts  and  control  of  eternal  Pro\*idenc«; 
VVe  shall  never  reduce,  if  the  allusion  may 
Ik.*  foi-gi\  en,  the  powers  of  onmipotencc  to  a 
level  with  that  of  some  Indian  rajah  who  has 
a  teiritor}'  too  unwieldy  for  his  management, 
or  of  an  emperor  of  Chma  who  has  more 
subjects  thsui  one  monarch  can  govern. 

VVe  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  ?— 
We  answer,  though  rather  mechanically, 
our  own  question,  by  acknowledging  that 
they  are  the  appointed  scourges  of  divine 
disple:isui*e.  \et  God  does  not  delegate 
his  authority  to  the  oppressor,  though  he 
employs  him  as  his  instrument  c^c^irrectioD; 
he  still  keeps  the  reins  in  his  own  hand. 
And  beiddes  that  an  offending  world  stood 
in  need  of  the  chastisement,  these  black  in- 
struments who  are  thus  allowed  to  ravap 
the  eaith,  may  be,  in  tlie  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, unintentionally  preparing  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  beauty.  When  divine  cBs- 
pleasure  hiis  made  barren  a  firuitfiil  land  *  for 
the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein,' 
the  ploughshaix:  and  the  han-ow,  which  are 
sent  to  tear  up  the  unpnxluctive  soil,  know 
not  that  they  are  ])ro\  iding  for  the  hand  of 
the  sower,  who  is  following  tlieir  rude  tra- 
ces in  order  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  future 
riches  and  fertility. 

Or  take  the  conflagration  of  a  towa— 
They  whose  houses  ai-e  bunit,  are  dijects  of 
our  tenderest  commisscnition.  The  scene, 
if  we  beheld  it,  w(.uld  alike  excite  our  ter- 
ror and  our  pity.  But,  idter  we  have  mourn- 
ed o\er  the  devastation,  and  seen  that  de- 
spair is  fruitless,  at  length  necessity  imjieli 
to  industiy  ;  we  see  a  new  and  fairer  order 
of  tilings  arise  ;  the  convenience,  symnietr}'i 
and  beauty  which  s]jring  out  of  the  asheti 
make  us  eventually  not  only  cease  to  re^TCl 
the  defoniiity  and  unsiglitUness  to  which 
they  have  succeeded,  but  almost  i-ecMii^e 
us  to  the  c;daniity  which  luis  led  to  tlie  im- 
p  linen  lent, 

C  )fun  have  the  earthquake,  the  hun-ic;me, 
the  b( lit  uf  lieavin,  kiniliiiiyi;  and  'hi-nwing 
far  and  \\u\ki  its  bahful  light  on  tiii!»tan,h!v 
|*^ge,  i-eiiii/Ad  in  iheir  uliiniate  i-nictsthis 
iniu^e.  Antl  wc  are  reminded  of  a  future 
geiRndciAillagratinn,  *\^hen  the  elements 
sliall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  euxlli 
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:lf  shall  be  burned  up/  which  is  to  prove 
y  the  sig^ial  £ind  the  preparatory  scene 
'  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
rcUcth  righteousness.  1^'t  us,  in  eveiT 
i^^e  \ead\ng  to  tliis  fmiil  '  restitution  of  all 
ini^'  wadt  with  patience  lor  its  suix:  com- 
L-tiuii.  Let  us  in  the  mcimtinie,  give  cre- 
t  to  the  ^reat  Author  of  the  book  of  Fate 
r  the  ccnustency  of  its  catastrophe  ! 
When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  hu- 
an  author,  wc  look  for  unity  and  consis- 
flcy  in  his  whole  plan ;  we  expect  connex- 
n  and  relation  between  its  several  parts, 
id  an  entirencss  in  the  eenertil  coni))ina- 
m.  We  are  not  so  much  delighted  with  a 
le  passage  incidentally  intrtxluced,  &  short 
Hsnde,  of  which  we  disccni  at  once  tlic 
le  and  the  end,  and  take  in  all  the  incidents 
id  beauties  at  a  single  glance,  as  we  arc 
ilh  the  iud^ent  which  discovers  itself  in 
le  distribution  of  the  whole  work«  and  the 
LiH,  not  without  difficulty  discerned,  which 
mnges,  connects,  and,  as  it  were,  links  to- 
ether  the  several  divisions.  Yet  do  we  not 
metimes  presume  to. insinuate  iis  if  the 
KiiX,  Author  of  all  created  nature  Ciuinot  re- 
mce  the  complexity  of  its  parts  into  one 
onsistcnt  whole  ?  Do  we  not  intimate  ob- 
ectioDS  as  if  there  were  no  concert,  no 
iipcmcnt  in  the  works  of  the  Almiglity 
nod?  Do  not  the  same  persons  who  can 
peak  in  raptures  of  a  perfect  jioem,  a  per- 
at  Kheme  of  reasoning,  a  perfect  plan  in 
irdiitecture,  yet  presume  to  suspect  that 
the  coDcems  oi  the  universe  are  earned  on 
mth  less  system,  and  on  a  more  imperfect 
de^;n,  than  tha  rude  sketches  of  a  frail 
citatane,  who  is  crushed  before  the 
moth? 

BiU  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  leave  to  God  the 
directkn  of  the  natural  world,  because  we 
know  not  well,  after  all,  to  whom  else  to 
ammit  its  management,  yet  we  frecjucntly 
make  little  scnipTe  to  take  the  government 
of  the  moral  world  into  our  own  hands.  If 
we  consent  to  his  ruling  matter,  we  reluc- 
tantly allow  that  he  governs  mincL  We  rea- 
son as  if  we  sua)ectcd  that  tlie  i>assions  of 
men  lay  beyond  uis  contix)ul,  and  that  their 
vices  Have  overturned  his  dominion.     Hut 


source,  and  *  the  glor> 
lui  admhiistration.  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
by  an  arbitrary  compulsion  of  men's  minds, 
rab  them  ci  that  freedom  by  which  they 
oAbnd  him,  nor  by  a  force  on  their  liberty, 
prevent  those  sins  and  follies  which,  if  he 
irbitiarily  hindered,  he  would  convert  ra- 
tkmal  fieings  into  meclianical  ones ;  but  he 
tnms  their  sins  and  inllies  to  such  uses,  that 
srhile  by  the  voluntary  commission  of  them 
licy  arc  bringing  down  destmction  on  their 
nrn  heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  pur- 


Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  armnj;c- 
DcntSy  exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 


causes  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  as- 
sist the  greater,  and  thei'eby  to  work  his 
will ;  as  subalterns  in  the  battle  contribute 
sevenilly  their  shai-e  to  tlie  victoiy,  while« 
like  tlu)se  interior  Ciuises,  they  are  compel- 
led to  keep  their  ranks,  and  not  to  aspire  to 
the  command.  As  we  have  a  higher  end^ 
we  must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our 
aims.  Yet  a  lower  end  is  sometimes  made 
a  nieans  to  a  higlier,  <'uid  assists  its  object 
without  usuiping  its  place.  Some  who  bejpn 
by  abstaining  fit>m  evil,  or  set  about  domg 
good  from  a  principle  not  entirely  pure,  are 
graciously  led  to  tne  principle  by  doing  or 
tori)earing  the  action  ;  and  are  finally  landed 
at  tlie  higher  noint,  fi-om  lieginnings  far  be- 
low tliose  at  wnich  wf  might  rashly  have  as- 
seited  they  could  only  set  out  with  any  hope 
of  success. 

I'hcugh  tliis  may  not  very  frequently  oc- 
cur, yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather 
than  oy  miracles ;  <ind  as  the  worid  does  not 
ovei-flow  with  i*eil  picU',  what  a  chaos,  would 
this  eartli  l>ecome,  if  Llod  did  not  permit  in- 
fericir  motiveiit*)  ojierate  to  a  ceitaui  degree 
for  the  genend  go(Hl !  Many  whom  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity  ciumot  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  acting  from  the  purest 
principles,  aix'  yet  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  good  oixler  of  society.     Thoug|h 
they  are  sober  only  from  a  rc^rd  to  their 
health,  yet  their  tem])erance  sJfords  a  good 
example ;  though  they  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  that  the  love  of  money,  yet 
their  frugality  kee])s  them  within  the  same 
bounds  as  if  tJiey  were  influenced  by  a  bet- 
ter motive ;  though  they  may  be  liberal  only 
to  raise  their  reputation,  yet  their  liberality 
feeds  the  hungry  ;  thougn  they  are  public- 
spirited  merely  fnmi  ambition,  yet  their  pa- 
triotism, by  nnising  the  spirit  of^the  country* 
saves  it.    If  sucli  right  actions,  performed 
from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for  no  fu- 
tui*e  retribution; — if,  being  done  without  re- 
ference to  the  highest  end,  they  do  not  ad- 
vance the  eternal  interests  of  tne  doer,  nor 
the  glory  of  Godj  they  arc  yet  his  instru- 
ments tor  promoting  the  good  of  others,  l)Oth 
by  utility  and  examiile.     On  this  ground  we 
may  be  thankful  that  there  is  so  much  re- 
finement, genei'osity,  and  politeness  among 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  while  we  con- 
fess that  tear  away  the  action  from  its  mo- 
tive, suiuler  their  virtue  from  its  legitimate 
reference,  the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their 
present  character  and  tlieir  ultimate  re- 
ward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise 
God  often  promotes  the  most  important 
plans,  are  apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness 
and  obliquity  of  man's  judgment.  May  we 
be  allowed  to  ofTer  an  instance  or  two,  in 
which  humim  wisdom  would  probably  have 
takc-n  a  course,  in  the  ajipointmcnt  of  mstru- 
ments  and  events,  directly  o])p<>site  to  tliat 
pui'sucd  by  infinite  wischln  ?  vVhat  earthly 
judge,  if  he  had  bLcii  <iucsii<'ncd  iis  to  means 
j  likely  to  produce  one  of  the  sti-ongest  evi- 
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denccs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  unbe- 
litTcrs,  but  would  have  named  an  agreement 
betweai  Jews  and  Chiistians,  as  its  fullest 
corroboration^  If  we  ourselves  had  an  impor- 
tant causc^dcpeiiding— for  instiuice,  the  as- 
cert£umng  our  n^ht  to  a  litigated  estate  ; — 
If  the  success  of  the  trial  depended  on  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  our  titled  deeds,  whose  testi- 
mony should  wc  endeavour  to  obUiin ;  into 
whose  hands  should  we  wish  ourselves  to 
be  committed  f  Accoitling  to  all  human 
prudence .  sliould  we  not  desire  witnesses 
who  had  no  known  hostility  to  us ;  should  we 
not  obiect  to  a  jury  of  avowed  enemies ;  and 
should  we  not  refuse  to  lodge  our  reconls  in 
the  hands  of  our  qjponents? 

But  His  wisdom,  in  whose  sight  ours  is 
folly,  has  seen  fit  to  make  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
dq)end  on  the  living  miracle  of  the  eninity 
of  the  Jews  ;  'to  them  also  were  conimittecl 
the  oracles  of  God,*  so  that  to  both  their 
ancient  testimony  and  their  present  opi)osi- 
tion  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  strikmg 

groofe  of  a  religion  they  hold  with  peri^etual 
atred.  And  now  that  Christianity  is  actual- 
ly made  to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what 
test  can  be  more  satisfactory  ?  Reason  itself 
owns  its  validity ;  for  what  collusion  cim 
now  be  charged'  upon  the  concunxiit  wit- 
nesses of  Christianity,  when  each  partv  in 
court  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  other? 
Who  can  rationally  question  the  strength  of 
tiiat  title  which  is  contiuned  in  their  genuine 
archives — ^that  evidence  resulting  fi-om  their 
hereditary  denial  of  facts,  of  whicli  they  per- 
sist to  rcvei-ence  the  predictions  ?  VVhei-e 
can  we  more  confidently  look  for  the  truth 
of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to  the  verifi- 
cations conferred  on  it  by  their  original  his- 
tory, their  irreversible  antipathy,  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  existyig  chanicter  ? 
To  venture  another  sj>ecimen.    If  tve  had 

S resumed  to  point  out  mstnunents  for  the 
estruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  should  pixiba- 
bly  have  thought  none  so  appropriate  as 
Constantine  ;  we  might  have  supposed  the 
first  cliristian  empen)r  would  have  been  the 
fittest  avenger  of  the  Redeemer*s  blocxl. 
Omniscience  selected  for  the  awful  retribu- 
tion a  pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one  it  is  tnic, 
but  one  who  seems  to  have  no  jicrsonul  in- 
terest in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  such,  wci-e  alike  incliflcrent. 
While  this  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious 
accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  which  was 
to  be  a  lasting  evidence  of  the  tnith  of  our 
religion,  the  choice  nf  the  dcstixiyer  was 
one  of  those  '  secret  things  which  belong  to 
God,'  and  is  only  to  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
that  •  his  ways  are  not  our  ways,  * 

We  will  auvert  to  another  event,  the  most 
important  since  the  incamatitwi  of  him 
whose  pure  worship  it  has  rcstcircd — ^thc  re- 
fonnation.  This  occuirence  is  a  peculiarly 
striking  instance  of  our  ignorance  (.f  the! 
operations  of  supreme  wistmm,  and  of  tlu- 1 


means  which,  to  our  short  »ght,  seem  fit 
or  unfit  for  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. If  ever  the  hand  of  providence  wu 
conspicuous  as  the  mercdian  sun,  it  was  » 
in  this  mighty  work — ^it  was  so  in  thesetecp 
tion  of  ap])arently  discordant  instruments— 
it  was  so,  in  ovei^rulingthe  desi^s  of  srane^ 
to  a  puri)ose  opposite  to  their  intention,  in 
making  the  errors  of  others  contribute  to  the 
general  end.  If  this  grand  scheme  had  been 
exposed  to  our  review  for  ad\ice,  if  tw  had 
iK'en  consulted  in  its  formation  and  its  jpit>- 
gress,  how  should  we  have  criticised  Doth 
tneplan  and  its  conductoi-s?  How  shoolil 
we  have  censured  some  of  the  ^jents  as  iiir 
adequate,  condemned  others  as  ill  ctaosaii 
rejected  one  as  unsuited,  another  as  injoii- 
ous !  One  critic  would  have  innsted  that  the 
vehemence  of  Luther  would  mar  any  ent»- 
prise  it  might  mean  to  advance ;  that  so  im- 
pc-tuous  a  projector  would  inevitably  ob- 
struct the  establishment  of  a  religion  of 
meekness.  Another  would  have  pronounced, 
that  among  the  human  faculties,  wH  was, 
of  all  others,  the  least  likely  to  assist  the 
cause  of  piety ;  yet  did  Erasmus,  by  hii 
exquisite  satires  on  the  ignorance  and  supe^ 
stition  of  the  priests,  as  completely  contra- 
dict this  opinion,  as  Luther,  W  his  roa]^- 
nimity  and  heroic  perseverance,  tnum- 
phantly  overturned  the  other.  This  incoh 
derate,  blustering  Henr>',  the  human  coon- 
sellor  would  have  sdd,  will  ruin  the  cause, 
by  unitin}^his  hostility  to  the  reformers,  with 
his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal  pow- 
er ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  pervcfie- 
ness  coutributed  to  promote.  Another  cen- 
sor would  have  l>een  ^uite  certain  that  the 
timid  policy  ami  cautunis  Iceling  of  Chatks 
the  Vvise  would  infallibly  obstruct  those 
measures  which  they  were  actually  tending 
to  advance.  Who  among  us,  if  his  opiroon 
had  l>cen  asked,  would  not  have  fixed  oo 
the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
sclented  for  promoting  tlie  reformed  pdi- 
gion  ?  Who  woidd  have  ventured  to  asKit 
tliat  the  money  I'aised  by  indulgences^ 
through  the  iinifligiite  venality  of  Leo^  for 
building  St.  I'eter's  in  his  own  metropolis^ 
was  actually  laying[  the  fbundatkn  of  every 
protestant  clmiTh,  in  Britain — in  Europe— 
in  the  world  ?  V^'ho  could  have  predicted, 
that  the  Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banishing 
Icannng  fiimi  his  dominions,  was  pixpapng, 
as  if  !)y  conceit,  an  overwhelming  antago- 
nist to  the  sottish  ignomncc  of  the  monks  .^ 
All  these  things,  separately  considered,  wc, 
in  our  captious  wisdom,  should  have  pro- 
nounr4::(l  calculated  to  produce  eflects  direct- 
ly contraiy  to  the  actual  result ;  yet  these 
ingredients,  which  had  no  natural  affinity, 
amalgamated  by  the  Almighty  hand,  were 
made  to  accomplis-h  oiw  of  th**  most  impca^ 
timt  works  that  infinite  wisthmi,  working  l>y 
human  means,  luis  ever  eirci'ttiL 
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CHAP.  IIL 

taea  of  the  doctrine  of  Providence, 

lot  sufficiently  make  the  doctrine 
mce  a  practical  doctrine. — 'I'liat 


account  for  those  murmurs  which  arise  in 
our  hearts,  both  for  the  public  calamities  of 
the  world,  and  the  private  vexations  of  life. 
1  f  we  took  G(vd  into  the  account,  we  should 
feel  that,  as  rational  subjects  of  his  moral 


t  dark  dispensations  which  afflict  govenmient,  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it : 
'    "      ■         ^  *.    —  -      -      wc  should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resent- 
ment at  events  which  we  should  then  allow 
wei-e  either  by  his  appointment  or  permis- 
sion, as  we  now  acknowledge  in  the  more 
extraordinarv  cases.  But  how  few  are  there 
who  think  tnemselves  obV.-ed  to  endure 
without  repinint;,  the  effects  of  accident,  or 
the  provocations  of  men.'  and  this  is  because 
they  see  only  the  pi-oximate  cause,  and  do 
not  perceivtr  that  God  is  the  grand  efficient. 
In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  presence 
were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it  would  make  the 
heart  strong,  and  render  the  temptation  fee- 
ble.   Nor  would  it  (»nly  sti-engthen  us  under 
temptation,  but  sustain  us  under  affliction  ; 
we  should  become  both  humble  by  correc- 
tion, and  patient  under  it ;   we  snould  be 
grateful  in  prosperity,  without  being  elated 
i>y  it.     A  deep  conviction  of  God's  authori- 
ty over  us  and  his  property  in  us,  would  also 
make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  is  Jiis,     The  very  heathen  en- 
tertained some  'stmsc   of  his  soverei^ty ; 
they  acknowledged  at  Iciist  their  victones'to 
proceed  fi-oin  him,   when  they  dedicated 
then*  spoils  to  the  deliverer. 

If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 
providential  g<A  ernn>ent,  we  should  be  more 
mstant  in  prayer,  we  should  more  fervently 
supplicate  him  in  our  distresses,  and  more 
devoinly  ad<  )re  him  for  his  mercies.  The  re- 
cognition of  his  sovereignty  infers  the  duty 
of  prayer  to  him,  of  implicit  trust  in  him,  of 
unqualified  submission  to  him  ;  for  the  same 
argument  which  proves  that  he  should  go- 
vern, makes  it  right  that  we  should  obey  ; 
and  the  avowal  of  that  obedience  is  alike 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  subject, 
and  the  claims  of  the  sovereign.  Thusused, 
there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  from  the  position 
contained  in  the  pnK:lamation  of  the  imperial 
penitent  of  Babylon,  *  that  the  most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kini^doms  of  men ;'  that  he  ni- 
leth  not  by  an  ari)itrary  will,  but,  to  borrow 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  Apocalypse, 
by  the  perfections  of  the  mind  that  hath 

WISDOM. 

But,  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk 
as  if  we  did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials 
considerable  enough  to  come  fn»m  God,  nor 
of  course  to  require  that  we  should  meet 
ihem  with  temper.  Under  these,  theiefore, 
we  make  ourselves  what  amends  we  can  for 
the  vexation  of  trials  more  sevei-e,  by  indul- 
ging fret!\ilness,  secuix;  of  impunity.  But 
let  us  be  assureil  of  these  two  things,  if  it  be 
a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  disturb 
our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 


arc  indications  of  Almighty  dis- 
cw  dispute  ;  but  having  admitted 
1  £ict,  who  almost  does  not  ascribe 

of  offence  to  others  ?  How  few 
tiemselves  as  awfully  contributing 
>wn  the  visitation  !  We  look  with 
ve  eve  to  the  abandoned  and  the 
profligate,  and  ascribe  the  whole 
Jhe  divine  indignation  to  their  mis- 
ut  wc  forget  that  when  a  sudden 
ireatened  destruction  to  the  ship 
arshish,  in  which  thei-e  was  only 
» feared  God,  those  who  in(imrt;i 
lUseof  the  storm,  found  A//«  to  be 
man.    The  cause  of  the  present 

stoim,  as  a  pious  divine  observed 
lich  darkened  his  day,  may  as  pn>- 
le  offences  of  pi-ofessing  christians, 
sumptuous  sins  of  the  1>  »lder  trans- 
This  apprehension  should  set  us 
ching  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot 
he  evil  of  which  we  arc  not  con- 
:  should  put  us  upon  watching 
!gligence  ;  it  should  set  us  upon 
;  a  false  security,  upon  examining 
ound  of  our  confidence.  No  de- 
on  the  goodness  of  our  spiritual 
no  trust  m  our  exactness  in  some 
ities,  no  fancied  superiority  of  our- 
jthers,  no  exemption  from  gross 
)le  disorders,  should  soothe  us  into 
GKt  we  have  no  concern  in  the  visi- 
hrowing  off  their  own  guilt  upon 
\  the  second  sin  of  the  nrst  onen- 

•  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of 
e  18,  to  enal)le  us  to  maintain  a 
frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary 
ms.  If  we  kept  uf)  a  sense  of 
icy  in  common  as  well  as  in  ex- 
f  occurrences — it  we  were  practi- 
laded  that  nothing  happens  but  by 
ointment,  it  might  still  those  tluc- 
f  mind,  quiet  those  uncertainties 
,  conquer  that  unreasonable  exal- 
iepression,  which  arise  from  our 
ally  reflecting  that  all  things  are 
1  in  number,  or  weight,  or  mea- 
finitelovc.  If  we  acted  under  the 
tioQ  that  he  who  first  set  the 
lotion  governs  evcij'  creature  in  it 
do  not  take  our  place  upon  that 
ace,  or  that  period  in  time,  which 
but  where  and  when  He  pleases  : 
e  who  •  ordereth  the  bounds  of  our 
and  fixeth  our  lot  in  life,'  we 
only  contemplate  with  sober  awe 
t  events  of  the  age  in  which  we 
ing,  but  cheerfully  submit  to  our 
dii&culties,  as  arising  from  the 
isposition  of  causes.  Ourneglect- 
tivate  the  train  of  thought  may 
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It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who 
are  i-eady  to  r)u jim:!  with  Omnipotence  for 
the  infliction  of  j);iin  and  suffciinj^,  jjoverty 
and  distress,  MtUlom  aiTaii^n  hini  tor  their  in- 


of  Providence  are  sometiines  connected  hf 
a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  ^m  sight  j— 
t)ut,  tlioui^h  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as  to  be 
invisible,  it  is  never  broken  ofT.    The  plan 


tcllectual  or  nionil  (k'ticiciicics.  Most  men  .  is  carrying  on,  and  the  work];>erhaps,  about 
arc  better  sitisticd  with  their  allotment  of 'to  be  Jiccomplished,  while  we  are  accusms 
c<ip:i'iiy  thuM  of  health;  of  virtue  than  of  i  the  Grcat  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  capable  of 
ri(  Iks  ;'of  skill  th>m  of  pi)wer.  \Vc  seldom  neglect,  or  liable  to  error.  But  if,  alter  tra- 
gi inl;^iiij;ly  compare  our  mental  endowments  [  cmg  Providence  through  many  a  labyrinth, 
with  iho-^t- of  <)thei*s  who  are  obvioubly  more  we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  him  :  if,  after  bar 


highly  gifted,  while  we  are  sufficiently  for- 
waixl  to  repine  at  tlicir  supenority  in  world- 
ly uxlviuitages.  Though  t<x)  sensibly  alive  to 


ving  lost  our  clue,  we  are  tempted  to  mupcxX 
that  this  operation  is  suspended,  or  that  hii 
agency  has  ceased,  he  is  working  all  the 


the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  lortune  is  j  time  out  of  sight — he  is  proceeding,  if  the 
confined,  we  do  not  lament  our  severer  re-  comi)arison  may  be  allowed,  like  the  fabled 
strictions  in  the  article  of  personal  merit.  A rethusia,  whose  stream  having  cUsappear- 
In  the  latter  instance  vanity  supports  rus  com-  j  ed  in  the  place  to  which  it  had  been  kmIow- 
pletcly  as  in  the  former  ciivy  disturbs.  '  cd  up,  is  still  making  its  way  under  ground; 

Mo?,t  (if  the  calamities  of  human  life  origi- ;  thonj^h  we  are  not  cured  of  our  incredulity, 
nate  with  ourselves.  Even  sickness,  shame,  ■  till  we  again  discover  him,  bursting  forth 
pain,  and  death  were  not  origmjiUy  the  inttic- 1  like  the  same  river,  which,  having  pursued 
tionof(iocL  Hut  out  of  miuiy  evils,  whether  ■  its  hidden  passage  through  every  obstmc- 
sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or  bi*<iuij;ht  ■  lion,  rises  once  more  in  all  its  beauty  in  an- 
on us  by  our  own  faults,  niuch  eventual  go'xl  other  and  an  unexpected  place. 


is  educed  by  Him,  who  by  turning  our  suf- 


fering to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the 

evils  produced  by  sin.     XN'ithoiit  being  the  the  economy  of  public  and  private  lifie,  from 


But  even  while  we  are  rebelling  a^inst 
his  dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  hmts  m 


author  of  evil,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which 


the  economv  of  ri-ovidence  in  the  admimsf- 


is  blasphem  v,  he  converts  it  to  his  own  glory, :  t  ration  of  the  world.  We  govern  our  coun- 
by  causing  tlic  elfects  of  it  to  promt^te  our  I  try  l)y  laws  emulative  of  those  by  which  he 
good.  If  tiie  virtuous  suffer  fixjoi  the  crimes,  govt  i-ns  his  creatures:  we  train  our  chil- 
of  the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  imperfect  j  dron  by  probationary  discipline,  as  he  trains 
goodness  sto<»d  in  need  of  chastisement.  I  his  soi\  ants.  Penal  laws  in  state,  like  thoK 
Kvcn  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their ;  of  the  divine  Legislator,  indicate  no  hatred 


compunction  for  their  own  cffenrcs.  God  j  admt^nition  rather  than  chastisement,  and 
make?)  use  of  the  faults  even  c-f  gixxi  men  to  scn-e  as  much  for  prevention  as  punishment 
show  them  their  own  ir.sufficiencv,  to  abase  j  The  discipline  maintained  in  all  well  ordered 


watch  against  great  ones ;  of  their  impti-fec- 1  straining  him,  till  the  act  of  obedience  ha- 
tions,  to  put  them  on  their  guaixl  a:][ainstj  ving  induced  the  habit,  and  both  having  bro- 
sins ;  of  tiieir  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  in-  kcu  in  his  rebellious  will,  he  loves  the  parent 
crease  their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful.  themoi*e  for  the  restraint;  on  the  other  hand, 
This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches  them  to  the  mismanaged  and  ruined  son  learns  to  de- 
fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  u»  shun  all.  spise  the  father,  who  has  given  him  a  license 
the  approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  siJutarv  fear,  to  which  he  has  discernment  enough  to  per- 
which  iteeps  them  fi-om  using  all  the  liberty  ceive  he  owes  the  miseries  consequent  upon 
they  have  ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid  not  only !  his  uncurbed  appetites, 
what  isj  (lecidedlv  wi-ong,  but  to  stop  short  i  It  Ls  however  to  be  lamented,  that  this 
of  what  is  doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  what  is,  great  doctrine  of  (tod's  universal  superin- 
suspicious ;  well  knowing  the  thin  partitions!  tendance  is  not  only  madly  denietl,  or  mcon- 
which  separate  danger  from  dostiuctinn.  Itisislently  o\eil«joked  by  one  class  of  meD. 
teaches  them  to  watch  the  buddings  and  ^r-  i  but  is  fo^)lishly  per%ertcd,  or  fanatically 
minations  of  evil,  to  anticipate  the  pernicious  abused  bv  another.  Without  enterin^upon 
fruit  in  the  (jpening  bl'-tssom. 

The  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith 
expose  us  to  continual  di-jtrust  When  we 
ourselves  are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work. — 


entering  upon 
the  wide'field  of  instances,  we  shall  connne 
our  remarks  to  two  that  are  the  most  com- 
mon. First,  the  fanciful,  frivolous  and  bold 
familiaiity  with  which  this  supreme  dicta- 
tion and  government  are  cited  on  the  moit 
That  pi-ocess  whicfi  we  do  not  sec,  we  are  trivial  occasions,  and  adduced  in  a  manner 


too  much  inclined  to  suspect  is  not  going  on. 
From  this  unhallowed  egf-tism,  where  we 
are  not  the  prime  movers,  we  fancv  that  all 


dislu'ntuirable  to  infinite  wisdom,  and  dero- 
g.itory  to  supreme  goodness.  The  persons 
who  ai  c  guilty  of  this  fault  seem  not  to  per^ 


standsstiU.  The  v.jiot'^  i«artsf.*  the  stli'  me  cei\c,ihat  itisnot  more  foolish  and  presump- 
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0  deny  it  altogether  than  to  expect 
od's  particular  Ppovidence  will  inter- 
n  omer  to  save  their  exerdons,  or  ex- 
idr  ifidusti-y.  For  though  Providence 
&  and  assists  virtuous  endeavours,  he 
,  bv  supcrrseding  them,  encourages 
ss,  or  hutifies  presumption, 
e  higmy  censurable  use  to  which  some 
s  CflDvert  this  divine  a^ncv,  is,  when 
ily  the  pretence  of  trusting  Providence 
de  the  plea  for  the  indolent  descition 
nr  own  duty  ;  but  an  unwarrantable 
tence  in  providcrntial  leadings  is  adopt- 
accuse  tneir  own  imprudence,  (vreat 
temerity,  when  Providepce  is  virtually 
ached  ror  the  ill  success  of  our  affairs, 
aded  as  an  apology  for  our  own  wilful- 
or  as  a  vindication  of  our  own  absurdi- 
the  &ilare  of  some  foolish  plan,  or 
irradonal  pursiut.  We  have  no  right 
send  oo  a  supernatural  interposition  to 
us  out  of  difficulties  into  which  we  have 
thropm  by  our  misconduct,  or  under 
sses  into  which  we  have  been  plunged 
r  errorsL  God,  though  he  knows  the 
.T8  which  we  may  offer,  and  accepts  the 
EDce  which  we  feel,  will  not  use  his 
r  to  correct  our  ill-judged  labours,  any 
than  by  making  us  smart  for  their 


ie  power  of  God,  as  it  is  not  an  idle,  so 
0t  a  solitary  prerogative.  It  is  indeed 
tribute  in  constant  exercise ;  it  is  not 
Car  atatCL  but  use ;  not  for  display,  but 
ase ;  and  as  it  is  infinite,  one  half  of 
oncems  of  the  universe  are  not,  as  we 
ated  beforCy  sun>ended,  because  he  is 
intending  the  otner  half.  He  is  peipe- 
r  examining  the  chronicles  of  huniun 
and  iD^)ecdng  the  register  of  human 
a— not  like  the  King  of  the  Palace  of 
luuiy*  because  'he  cannot  rest,'  for  Om- 
nce  never  slumbers  or  sleeps — ^nor 
dm  to  repair  the  wr^gs  of  one  man 
e  KTvices  had  remamctl  unrequited, 
lut, '  behoU&ig  the  evil  and  the  good,' 
moes  may  go  unnodced  and  unrecom- 
idf  finom  tne  earliest  offsprin^^  of  pious 
,  10  the  latcatt  oblation  of  mith  m  the  end 
le. 

n  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view 
h  the  enlightened  Christian  takes,  tends 
met  his  anger  against  second  causes, 
fibfds  him  such  an  assurance  that  every 
Tence  v9t3X  be  over-ruled  by  e%'erlast- 
ite  for  bis  eventual  good — inspires  him 
mch  hdy  confidence  4n  the  promises  of 
Soipd,  that  he  acquires  a  repose  ot 
9  not  merely  from  compelled  submis- 
D  authority,  but  from  rational  acquies- 
t  in  eoodness.  lie  feels  that  his  con- 
)d  beuef  in  this  universal  agency  is  the 
Klune  i}t3l  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  still 
stnrba^Gns,  moderate  its  impatience, 
e  its  terrorsy  confirm  its  £utb,  preserve 
aoe»  or,  when  it  has  suffered  a  momen- 
KupamoOt  restore  it 

*  AkuucTM*— Esther,  cbap.  0. 


Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence 
alone,  either  in  signal  instances  of  retribu- 
tion or  in  the  hidden  consolations  of  the  be- 
liever ;  but  those  secret  stings  of  conscience 
which  goad  and  lacerate  evciy  guilty  indi- 
vidual m  any  ci^minal  pursuit — ^that  lurking 
discontent  which  gives  the  lie  to  flattery, 
and  mingles  the  note  of  discord  with  the  mu- 
sic of  acclamation — that  un])i'ompted  miseiy 
of  feeling  which  infuses  wormwood  into  his 
sweetest  pleasure,  ])roceeds  from  the  same 
pi-ovidential  infliction. 

Some  men  seem  to  admit  a  Providence  on 
a  scale  wluch  expands  their  ideas,  but  fancy 
it  an  affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one 
which  they  think  contracts  them.  If  they 
allow  that  he  takes  a  sweeping  view  of  na- 
tions, yet  they  implv  that  it  would  be  too 
minute  an  exercise  of  his  superintendence  to 
inspect  indinduals.  The  truth  is,  as  we  in- 
timated before,  men  are  too  much  disposed 
tp  frame  their  conceptions  of  God  by  the 
limited  powers  and  capacities  of  human 
greatness.  They  observe,  that  a  king  who 
controls  the  affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot 
possibly  inspect  the  concerns  or  every  pri- 
vate familjr,  much  less  of  every  single  sub- 
ject This  limited  capacity  they  uncon- 
sciously, yet  iiTeverently  ti-ansler  to  the 
King  of  kings. — Kut  as  no  concern  is  so  vast 
as  to  encumoer  Omnipotence,  so  none  is  too 
diminutive  to  escape  tlie  eye  of  Omniscience. 
Inhere  is  no  argument  for  a  general,  but  is 
also  an  argument  for  a  particular  Provi- 
dence, unless  we  can  prove  that  the  whole  is 
not  made  up  of  parts  ;  that  generals  are  not 
composed  of  particulars ;  that  nations  are 
not  compounded  of  families ;  that  societies 
are  not  tbrmed  of  individuals  ;  that  chains 
are  not  composed  of  links  ;  that  sums  are 
not  made  up  of  units  ;  that  the  interests  of  a 
community  do  not  grow  out  of  the  well-be- 
ing of  its  members.  I'he  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular member,  indeed,  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  suffer  from  that  which  promrjtes 
the  ^neral  good,  yet  he,  by  whose  law  the 
individual  may  seem  to  f>e  injured,  has 
means  of  remuneration  or  of  comfort  which 
may  prevent  the  sufferer  fi-om  being  ulti- 
mately a  loser.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  upon 
God's  authority,  that  our  tears  are  treasured 
up  by  him,  will  not  their  appropriate  conso- 
lations be  also  provided  .'—Though  He 
vfhoae  footstffu  are  not  known,  may  act  in 
some  instances  in  a  manner  incomprehensi- 
ble to  us,  yet  if  we  allow  that  he  acts  wisely 
and  hc^y  in  cases  which  we  do  compre- 
hend, we  should  give  lum  credit  in  the  ob- 
scure and  impenetrable  cases,  for  he  can  in» 
more  act  contrary  to  his  attributes  in  the  one 
instance  than  in  tnc  other. 

Every  intelligent  beine^,  therefore,  kIiouM 
look  up  to  divine  Providence,  not  only  lus  en- 
gaged in  the  government  and  disposal  of 
states,  but  as  exercised  for  his  individual 
protection,  peace  and  comfiirt  ^--should 
look  habitually  to  Him  who  confers  favour 
without  claim, and  happiness  with  merit; 
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to  him  whose  veracity  fulfils  all  the  pi-omi- 
ses  \^'hich  his  goodness  has  made — ^to  Him 
whose  pity  commisemtcs  the  afllictcd, 
whose  bounty  supplies  the  indigent,  whose 
long  sufFcnng  bears  with  the  rebellious, 
whose  love  absolves  the  K"'l^y»  whose  niev- 
cy  in  Christ  Jesus   accq>ls  tiie    penitent. 


It  was  that  his  goodness  might  hove  diC 
precedency  of  his  Omnipotence  thatte 
vouchs:ife(\  to  give  the  law  in  the  stMpe 
of  a  covenant.  He  stooped  to  enter  into 
a  sort  of  ixjciprocal  engagement  with  hii 
civatures, — he  rfiidescended  to  stipulate 
with  the  woi  k  of  his  hands  !     But  the  cco- 


fSich  is  the  fulness  of  that  atirilmte  which  ■  summation  of  his  gixxlne:^  was  l■e^«en■edfcr 
we  sum  up  in  a  sini^le  uord,  tht  .(>-oof/«rA>lh.s  work  of  Redtniption.  Here  he  not  only 
of  God.  It  is  this  jjOfKliK^s  which  influ-  performed  the  office,  but  assumed  the  name 
ences  his  other  attributes  in  our  fav<iur,  at-  of  Lovk  ;  a  name  with  which,  notwitlh 
tributes  which  would  else  necessarily  act  Islanding;  all  his  preceding  wonders  of  Pnni- 
against  creatures  at  once  sinful  and  impo- !  denre  and  (irace,  he  was  never  invested  till 
tent.  It  makes  that  wisdom  which  sees  our  I  aft;r  the  r(»mpletion  of  this  last,  ereate* 
weakness  strengthen  us,  and  that  pjnverjact: — ;ui  art  ttmaitls  his  pardoned  rtbel% 
which  might  overwhelm  us,  act  for  our  pre-  ■  not  only  of  indenmity  but  pn)motion  ;--Bii 
servation.  Without  this  gcKxluess,  all  hih'.art  which  the  angels  desire  to  scrutinize) 
other  perfections  w<juld  be  to  us  as  the  land  which  man  will  ne\cr  fully  conipre- 
beauties  of  his  natural  creation  would  be,  if ;  liend  till  he  enters  on  that  beaUtudc  to 
the  sun  were  blotted  from  tlie  firmament—  I  which  it  has  introduced  him. 
they  might  indeed  exist,  but  without  this  il- 


luminatin^  and  cherishing  principle,  as  we 
should  neither  have  seeu  nor  felt  them,  so  to 
us  they  could  not  be  said  to  be. 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Al- 
mighty as  encircled  with  no  attribute  but 
his  sovereignty,     (iod,   in  estal)lishing  his 


CHAP.  IV. 

'*  Thu  ivill  be  donr.'' 

To  desire  to  know  the  Divine  will  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  iK-ing  so  ignorant  as  man ;  to 


moral  government,  might  indeed  have  acted !  endeavour  to  obey  it  is  the  most  indisprnsa* 
solely  Dy  his  sovereignty,     lie  mij^ht  have  ,  hie  duty  of  a  bein^  at  once  so  corrupt  aiid 

g leaded  no  other  reason'  for  our  allegiance  so  dei)endent,  'J  he  Holy  Scriptures  fie- 
ut  his  absolute  dominion.  He  might  ha\e'<^ue!iil\  comprise  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
governed  arbiti-arilv,  without  exi)laiMni.^  the  I  tiau  temper  in  some  short  aphorism,  ajx*- 
nature  of  his  requisitions.  J  le  might  have  j  ti-opl.e.  or  definition.  Ihe  essential  spirit  of 
i-cigned  over  us  as  a  king,  without  endear-  [  the  Christian  lite  may  be  said  to  be  included 
ing  himself  to  us  as  a  titlier.  He  might  in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the  Christian's 
have  exacted  fealty,  without  the  ofl'er  of  re- I J  .ray  ir,  'inYwiLL  bk  donk  ;*  just  aslhe  \ 
munenition.  Instead  of  this,  while  he  main-]  distinguishing  characteristic  (jf  the  imrli- 
tains  his  entire  title  lo  our  obedience,  Ik*  i  gums  may  be  said  to  anisist  in  following  hit 
miti^tes  the  austerity  of  the  command  by  own  will.' 

the  invitations  of  his  kindness,  and  softens  Tlure  is  a  h aught v  spirit  which,  thoa^ 
the  rigour  of  authority  by  the  allurement  of;  it  \rill  not  comi)lain,  docs  not  care  to  submit 
his  promises.  In  holding  out  menaces  to  |  It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  endurint 
deter  us  from  disobedience,  he  balances  without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  jield- 
them  with  the  offered  plenitude  of  our  own  ing.  Its  silence  is  stubbonmess,  ils'forti- 
fclicity,  and  thus  instead  of  temfying,  at-'    '    '        '  '      '"       '  '      — *^ — -'*- 

tracts  us  to  obedience.  If  he  thivaiens,  it  is 
that  by  intimidating  he  may  be  spared  ih' 
necessity  of  punishing  ;  if  he  pn>mises — it  is 
that  we  may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be 
bound  uj)  with  our  obedience.  I'hus  his 
goodness  invites  us  to  a  compliance,  which 
his  sovereignty  might  have  demanded  on  the 
nngle  ground  that  it  was  his  due.  VVheiv- 
asheseenis  almost  to  wave  our  duty  as  a 
claim,  as  if  to  affoixl  us  the  merit  rif  a  \o- 
luntary  obedience ;  though  the  "\ery  will  to 
obey  is  his  gift,  he  promises  to  accept  it  as  if 
it  were  our  own  act.  He  first  insniresthe 
desire  and  then  rewards  it.  Thus  nis  i)ow- 
cr,  ifwenriay  hazard  the  expression,  gives 
place  to  his  goodness,  and  he  presses  us  by 
tenderness  almost  more  than  he  constrains 
us  by  authoritjr.  He  even  condescends  to 
make  our  happiness  no  less  a  motive  for  our 
duty  than  his  injunctions ;  hear  his  affec- 
tionate apostrophe— *  Oh  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened  to  my  commandments^  then  had 
Uiy  peace  been  as  a  river  !' 


tudc  is  pride ;  its  calmness  is  apathy  with- 
out, and  discontent  within.     In  sucn  cha- 
racters, it  is  n(;t  so  much  the  will  of  (iod 
which  is  the  rule  of  cond»ict,  as  the  scflmof 
])usillanimity.    Not  seldom  indeed  the  wind 
])iits  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
iicr\  es  could  make  out  a  better  title.    Yel 
the  suffering  which  arises  fmm  acute  feel- 
ing is  so  far  fi*om  fleducting  from  the  virtue 
of  resii^nation,  that,  when  it  does  not  impede 
the  sacrifice,  it  enhances  the  value,    'irue 
resignation  is  the  haixlest  lesson  in  the  whole 
school  of  Christ,    It  is  the  oftenest  taught 
and  the  latest  leamt.  It  is  not  a  task  whicht 
uhen  once  got  over  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, leaves  us  master  of  the  subject.  The 
necessity  ot  following  uj)  the  lesson  we  have 
begun,  presents  itseif  almost  every  day  in 
s«;me  new  shape,  occurs  under  serine  fresh 
modification.     The  submission  of  yesterday 
does  not  exonerate  us  Irom  the  re^goatioa 
if  to-day.    The  principle,   indeed,   once 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soul,  gradually 
reconciles  us  to  tlie  frequent  demand  for  its 
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id  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
I  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
L,  but  with  the  most  apparent  acqui- 
af  the  mind.  VVe  wntc  essays  up- 
:he  hour  of  peace  and  composure, 
y  that  what  we  liavc  discussed  with 
I  ease  and  self-complacence,  in  fa- 
which  wc  offer  so  many  arguments 
ince,  and  so  n»any  motives  to  per- 
annot  be  verj-  dimcult  to  practise. 
:onvince  the  understanding;  and  to 
:he  will  is  a  very  diftcrcnt  underta- 
id  not  less  difficult  when  it  conies  to 
case  tlian  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
n  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dog- 
V  prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we 
ily  find  how  slowly  our  own  ai-gu- 


and  renders  every  succesave  call  I  and  solidi^  for  the  purposes  of  support    It 

wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  assurance 
that  God  orders  all  things  according  to  the 
purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good ;  it 
wanted  that  only  sure  g;round  of  liuthby 
which  th^  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  sub- 
mits in  entire  depcndanceon  the  promises 
of  the  gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  be  languid 
and  inactive  recipients  of  the  divine  dispen- 
s;itions.  Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged, 
(Hir  own  views  must  be  ennobled,  our  own 
si)ii'it  must  be  dilated.  An  inoperative  ac- 
quiescence is  not  all  that  is  required  of  us : 
and  if  wc  nmst  not  slacken  our  zeal  in  doing 
good,  so  we  must  not  be  remiss  in  oppodng 
evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground  that  God  has  per- 
mitted evil  to  hii'est  the  world.    If  it  be  his 


-J  .., ..   J    —^      will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to  his 

reduce  any  effect  on  ourselves  that  will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 


e  to  marvel  at  their  incfficacy  on  oth- 
he  sick  physician  tastes  with  disgust 
•mess  of^the  draught,  to  the  swallow- 


all  subsequent  instruction  compara- 
igh  sacriftces  and  oblations  Avere  of- 


riiis  surrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  du- 
ties, as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive 
^hich  he  wjondered  the  pauent  had  j  obedience.  It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suf- 
luch  repugnance  ;  and  the  reader  is  j  fering,  activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal 
les  convinced  by  the  arguments  as  well  as  foroeamnce.  Yet  the  concise  pe- 
lil  of  their  effect  on  the  writer,  when  '  tilion  daily  slips  off  the  tongue  without  our 
Ued,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  not  to  reflecting  on  the  weight  of  the  obhgation  we 
but  to  suffer.  The  theoiy  is  so  just  \  are  imposing  on  oui'selves,  VVe  do  not  con- 
duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  inen'sider  tlie  extent  and  consequences  of  the 
oit;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the  I  prayer  wc  are  offering,  the  siictifices,  the 
n  find  it  moi-e  easy  to  cbnnnend  the  trials,  the  pnvations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
n  adopt  it.  But  he  who  has  once  j  lai*ge  imlennite  obedience  to  all  tlip  known 
engraved,  not  in  his  memory  but  in  ,  and  unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to 
t,  this  divine  precept,  thy  will  Bt  I  which  we  are  pledging  ourselves, 
has  made  a  proficiency  which  will;     There  is  no  ciise  in  which  we  more  shelter 

.  ?_  .  ourselves  in  generalities.     Verbal  sacrifices 

cost  little,  cost  notliing.  The  familiar  habit 
of  repeating  the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to 
tiod  under  the  law  by  his  own  ex-  i  fancy  that  the  duty  is  iis  easy  as  the  request 
)poiittmcnt,  yet  he  peremptorily  re-  ,  is  short.  VVe  ai-e  ready  to  think  that  a  pray- 
lem  by  his  prophets,  when  presented  ier  ix>unded  off  in  four  monosyllables  can 
itutes  instead  of  agns.  V\"  ill  he,  un-  !  scarcely  involve  duties  co-extensi\  e  with  our 
norc  perfect  dispensation,  accept  of 'whole  course  of  being;  that,  in  uttering 
ervances  which  are  meant  to  super-  i  them,  we  renounce  all  right  in  ounjclves, 
emal  dedication— of  any  offerings  un-  |  that  we  acknowledge  the  utiiversal  indefea- 
lanied  by  complete  desire  of  acxjuies-  •  siblc  title  of  the  blessed  and  only  fiotentatc; 
1  his  will  ?  •  My  son,  give  me  thine  |  that  we  make  over  to  him  the  right  to  do  in 
b  his  brief  but  imperative  command,  jus,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  whatever  he  sees 
fore  we  can  be  brought  to  comply  jgcxxl  for  ourselves,  whatever  will  promote 
e  spirit  of  this  requisition,  G<xl  nmst  |  his  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes  as  in- 
fcn  our  undei*stantling  that  our  devo- '  coniprencnsible  to  our  understanding,  as  un- 

acceptiible  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know   the   motive,  nor  perceive  the  end. 
These  simple  woi*ds  express  an  act  of  feith 
.the  most  sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the 
that  it  can  onlv  be  learnt  of  the  Great  '■  most  unqualified  ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
tr.     If  it  coulrf  have  been  acquired  by  1  declaration  of  entii-e  submission  to  a  Sove- 
noral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of  reign  the  most  absolute,  they  are,  at  the 

same  time,  a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father 
the  most  beneficent 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  be  of- 
fering to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lo^, 
to  give  up  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ; 
we  may  be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father 
to  withliold  what  we  are  most  anxioudy  la- 
bouring to  attain,  and  to  withdraw  what  we 


ly  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our 
it  it  may  be  voluntary,  he  must  puri- 
heart  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 
Qis&ion  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 


:ient  philosophers  would  have  taught 
[t  their  most  elevated  standard  was 
heir  strongest  motives  were  the  bre- 
Ufe,  the  instiibility  of  fortune,  the  dijy- 
suflfering  virtue,  things  within  their 
r  rohere  of  judging  ;  things  true  in- 
s  cur  as  they  go,  but  a  substratum  by 
IDS  equal  to  tne  superstructure  to  be 
n  it.    It  wanted  depths  and  strength. 


U6 
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are  most  sedulously  cndcnvousing  to  keq). 
We  are  solemnly  renouncing  our  property 
in  ourselves,  we  are  distinctly  making  our- 
selves over  again  to  Him  wliose  wc  alitadv 
are.  Wc  specifically  cntix-at  him  to  do  with 
us  what  he  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  cont*  tr- 
inity to  his  mi  age,  without  wliich  wc  shall 
never  be  resigned  to  his  will.  In  shoit,  to 
dispose  of  us  as  his  infinite  wisdom  sees  best, 
however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our 
blindness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  un- 
questionable happiness. 

To  render  this  tr\ing  petitirm  easy  tons, 
is  one  Kreat  reasrm  why  (ifxl,  by  such  a  va- 
riety of  providences,  afflicts  and  brings  us 
low.     He  knows  that  we  want  mccntives  t« 


vcd.'but  'What  shall/  do  to  be  saved?* 
I'he  first  symptom  St  Paul  gave  of  his  ocii« 
version,  was  a  practical  symptom:  'Lord. 
what  wilt  th(xi  have  me  to  do  r  He  entered 
on  his  new  course  with  a  total  renimciatioa 
of  his  own  will.  It  seemed  to  this  great 
Ap'istle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between  in- 
fideiity  and  pietv,  whetlier  he  should  foUow 
his  own  will  or  tW*  will  of  God.  He  did  noC 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  qve^ 
tions.  His  own  immediate  and  grand  ocai- 
ceni  engi-ossed  his  whole  snuL  pJor  was  Ui 
r^ucstion  a  mei-e  hasty  effusion,  an  intency- 
tive  springing  oul  of  that  mixed  feeline  of 
awe  and  wonder  which  accompanied  his  nrA 
overwhelming  convnctions.    It  became  the 

1*1*  ■«  !••  «a-^. 


humility,  even  more  tlliui  incitements  to  vir- 1  abiding  principle  which  gm-emed  his  fiiture 
tuous  actions.  He  shows  us  in  many  ways, ;  life,  which  made  him  in  labours  mure  abuD* 
that  self-sufficicncv  and  happiness  arc  in-  ■  dant.  Kvcr)-  successive  act  of  duty,  eierf 
compatible,  that  pride  and  peace  are  irre-  j  futui*e  s;4crifice  of  ease,  sprune  from  it,  was 
concitablc  ;  that,  following  our  own  way,  |  influenced  by  it.  His  own  will,  his  ardent, 
and  doing  ouro^^'n  will,  which  we  consider  impetuous,  tierj-  will,  was  not  merely  sub- 
to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  di-  diied,  it  was  extinguished.     His  poweiinl 

Vist  none  of  its  energ>'  but  his 
i-elinquished  all  its  indepoH 
dencc. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devotion  it 
an  in(li>j)ensiible  part  of  religion,  because  it 


rect  opposition  to  it.  mind  indeed  lost  none  of  its  energ>'  but  his 

*  Cnristianity,*  says  bishop  Horsclcy,  •  in-  pn)ud  heart 


this  is  a  habit,  and  an  habit  involves 
than  an  act ;  it  pledges  us  to  consistency,  it 
imj)lies  fixedness  of  cnaracter,  a  generalooo- 


▼olves  many  paradoxes,  but  no  contrarlic- 
tions.  •  To  Ixr  able  to  say  with  entire  suiren- 
dcr  ot  the  heart,  *  Thy  will  be  done,*  is  the 

true  liberty  of  the  children  of  GckI,  that  li-  ■  is  snp])()S4-d  to  be'limited  totKe  act ;  but  df 
bcrty  with  which  Christ  has  miuie  them  fiee.  I  votrdiww,  frrjm  which  it  is  derived,  does  not 
It  is  a  liberty,  not  which  deli\  ersus  fmm  re- 1  meet  with  such  ready  acceptaUai, ' 
straint,  but  which,  freeing  us  from  our  sul>-  -' '    -      »    •  •-        •        .    .  *.   . 
jection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find  nr)  plea- 
sure but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the  obe- 
dience of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
I>ord.     In  delivering  us  fi-om  the  heavy  bon- 
dage of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  '  easy  yoke 
of  Christ,*  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the 
world  to  Uie  *  light  burden*  of  him  w'ho  over- 
came it 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  tnie  direction  to 
the  idTections,  gives  them  amplitude  us  well 
as  elevation.  I'he  more  unconstrained  the 
will  becomes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object; 
once  fixed  on  the  highest,  it  docs  not  use  its 
Uberty  for  versatilitv,  but  for  constancy,  not 
for  change,  but  for  fidelity,  not  for  wavering, 
butaclherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest,  than 
oar  dut\',  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual 

SKitureof  submission.  '  Adam,'  says  Dr. 
ammond,  'after  his  expulsion,  was  a'  great- 
er slave  in  tlie  wildemess  than  he  had  been 
in  the  inclosure. '  If  the  barlKirian  amba^ 
sadorcame  express  to  the  Romans  to  nego- 
date  from  his  countn*  for  iK*rmission  to  oe 
their  servants,  declaring,  that  a  voluntary 
snbmission  even  to  a  foreign  i)ower,  wiis  pre- 
ferable to  a  wild  and  dwjixlerly  freeclom, 
well  may  the  Christiim  triumph  mthe  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete 
subjugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically 
called  the  God  of  order. 


fii*mcd  state  of  mind,  a  giving  up  what 
ai-e,  luid  have,  and  do,  to  God.  Devotednesi 
does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  ourprayen^ 
nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  work&ibrv 
though  these  are  the  surest  evidences  of  pie- 
ty, the)-  are  not  its  essence.  De\'OtedDea 
consists  in  doing  and  suffering,  bearing"  and 
forbearing  in  the  way  which  God  preacnbca 
'i'he  most  inconsiderable  duty  perionned 
witli  alacrity,  if  it  oj)pose  our  own  incUaa* 
tion  ;  the  most  onlinar)-  trial  met  with  angfit 
spirit,  is  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a 
greater  effort  of  our  own  devising.  We  do 
not  commend  a  senant  for  his  activit)',  IT 
ever  so  fervently  exercised,  in  doing  what- 
ever gratifies  his  own  fiincy  :  we  do  not  con- 
sider his  performance  as  obedience,  unlesi 
his  activity  has  been  exercised  in  doing  what 
we  re(|uiix'd  of  him.  Now,  how  can  we  in- 
sist on  his  doing  what  contx^icts  his  own 
humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  fifel  re- 
pugnance in  scning  our  heavenly  Mairter, 
when  his  commands  do  not  exactly  faU  b 
with  our  own  inclination  ? 

We  must  also  gi\'e  God  leave,  not  only  to 
take  his  own  way,  but  his  own  time,  ilie 
appointment  of  seasons,  as  well  as  of  evcnti^ 
is  his.  •  He  waits  to  be  gracious.'  If  he 
delays,  it  is  because  we  are  not  yet  brou^ 


chan^  of  heart  was  a  practical  indication,   refuses  the  thing  we  ask,  in  order  to  give  us 
He  did  not  ask,  '  Arc  there  few  that  be  sa-  a  better.    We  unplorc  success  in  an  under- 
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likiiis,  instead  of  wKich«  he  eives  us  coutent 
Older  the  cUsappouitxncnt.  We  ask  for  the 
itmoval  of  pam ;  .he  gives  us  patience  under 
it_  We  desdre  deliverance  nx)in  our  ene- 
mies ;  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yci  turned 
their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  he 
will  bring  us  to  a  better  temper  by  furtlier 
exercise.  We  desire  him  to  avert  tsomc  im- 
pen^n^  trial,  instead  of  averting  it,  he  takes 
away  its  bitterness ;  he  mitigates  what  we 
believed  would  be  intolerable,  by  giving  us 
a  ririit  temper  under  it  How,  then,  can  we 
say  ae  has  zailed  of  his  promise,  if  he  gives 
aomethine  more  truly  vsduablc  tlir.Ti  we  had 
nouerted  at  his  hanos  ? 

gome  virtues  are  more  ciilled  out  in  one 
condition  of  lifip,  and  some  in  another.  The 
exercise  of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and 
place ;  but  an  otdeavour  after  coiifunnitv  to 
Uie  una|;e  of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by 
submission  to  his  will,  is  of  pcipctual  ubliga- 
tion.  If  he  does  not  require  all  virtues  un- 
der all  drcumstances*  there  is  no  state  or 
condition  in  which  he  docs  not  requii'e  that 
to  whidi  our  church  perpetually  calls  us, 
'an humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient 
heart. •  We  may  have  no  ti me,  no  capacit  y , 
no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  useful- 
ness ;  but  whatever  be  our  pui*suits,  en{;^ge- 
nients»  or  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no 
time,  require  no  specific  call,  interfere  with 
no  duty,  to  subdue  our  pen'erse  wilL 
Thougn  the  most  severe  of  all  duties,  it  in- 
Irfages  on  no  other,  but  will  be  the  more 
dfectuallyfnlfiUed  by  the  very  difRculties  at- 
lading;  on  other  pursuits  ana  engagements. 

We  are  ao  fona  of  having  our  own  will, 
that  it  is  astonislung  we  do  not  oftcner  eni- 
pkgr  it  for  our  own  good ;  for  our  inwai-d 
peKe  is  augmented  in  exact  jiroportion  us 
our  repugnance  to  the  Divine  will  diminishes. 
Were  the  conquest  over  the  one  complete, 
the  emoyment  of  the  otlier  would  be  peifect. 
But  tne  Hdy  Spirit  does  not  assume  his 
empfaaiical  title,  the  comforter,  till  his 
Nevious  oflBces  have  operated  on  the  heait, 
bQ  he  has  *  reproved  us  of  ^,  of  rightcons- 
nesi^  of  judgment' 

God  makes  use  of  methods  inconceivable 
to  us,  to  bring  us  to  the  submission  which  we 
are  more  rradjr  to  request  with  our  lips, 
dun  to  desire  with  our  ncaits.  By  an  im- 
perceptible operation  he  is  ever  at  work  for 
oar  good  ;  he  promotes  it  by  objects  the  most 
unlikdy.  He  emplo)-8  means  to  our  sli allow 
views  tbe  most  improbable  to  effect  his  own 
gncious  puTDoaes.  In  every  thing  he  evin- 
ces that  nis  tnoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts. 
He  overrules  the  opposition  of  our  enemies, 
Che  defection  of  our  friends,  the  faults  of  our 
children— the  loss  of  our  fortune  as  well  as 
the  diaappointments  attending  its  possession 
—the  onsatiafoctoriness  of  pleasures  as  well 
aa  the  privation — ^thc  contradiction  of  our 
dftina  the  &ilure  of  plans  which  we 
thaa|B^t  we  had  concerted,  not  only  with 
gooa  judgment  but  pure  intentions.  He 
makes  us  tenable  of  our  £uilts  by  the  mis- 


chiefs they  bring  ui>on  us ;  and  acknowledges 
our  blindness  by  extracting  from  it  conse-. 
quences  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  our  actions  were  intended  to  produce. 

Our  love  to  God  is  stamped  with  the  same 
imperfection  with  all  our  other  graces.  If 
we  love  him  at  all,  it  is  iis  it  were  tradition- 
ally, hereditary,  professionally  ;  it  is  a  love 
of  'form  tuul  not  of  feeling,  of  education  and 
not  of  sentiment,  of  sense  and  not  of  faith. 
It  is  at  best  a  submission  to  authority,  and 
not  iui  effusion  of  voluntary  gratitude,  a  con- 
viction of  the  undei*standing,  and  not  a  cor- 
diality of  the  affections.  \  V  e  nither  assume 
we  have  this  gnice  than  actually  possess  it, 
we  Hither  take  it  for  granted  on  unexamined 
gi-uunds  than  cherish  it  as  a  principle  from 
which  whatever  gcxxl  we  have  must  pro- 
ceed, and  fn>m  wnich,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed, the  princii>lc  does  not  exist 

Surely,  siivs  tiie  oppugners  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence', in  cbnsidenng  the  calamities  inflict- 
ed on  goixl  men,  if  Ciod  loved  virtue,  he 
would  not  oj)pi'ess  the  virtuous.  Surely  Om- 
nipotence may  find  a  way  to  make  his  chil- 
dren good,  without  making  them  miserable. 
Hut  have  these  c^isuists  ever  devised  a  means 
by  which  men  mav  be  made  gcxxl  without 
being  made  humble,  or  happy,  without 
l)eing  made  holy,  or  holy  witnout  trials^ 
Unant  scholars  indeed  we  are  in  learning  the 
lessons  taught !  But  the  teacher  is  not  the 
less  periect  because  of  the  imbecility  of 
his  children. 

If  it  be  the  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to 
disengage  us  from  the  world,  to  detach  us 
fix)m  oui'selves,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself, 
the  purification  by  sufferings  seems  the  most 
obvious  method.  The  same  eflect  could 
not  be  any  otherwise  produced,  except  bv 
miracles,  and  God  is  an  economist  of  hfs 
means  in  grace  as  Avell  as  in  nature.  He 
deals  out  all  gifls  by  measui-e.  His  opera- 
tiorv  in  both  is  proginissivc.  Successive 
events  operate  in  one  case  as  time  and  age 
in  the  otlier.  As  suns  and  showers  so  gra- 
dually mature  the  fruitsof  the  earth,  that  the 
gn:)wth  is  nither  perpetual  than  perceptible, 
so  G(xl  conmionly  carries  on  tne  work  of 
renovation  in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly, 
by  means  suita!)lo  and  sim])le,'  though  to  us 
imperceptible,  and  sometimes  unintelligible, 
\\  ere  the  plans  more  ob>'ious,  and  the  pro- 
cess, ostensible,  there  would  be  no  room 
left  for  the  operations  of  faith,  no  call  fhr 
tlic  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand  for 
the  ^"ace  of  hurai lity.  The  road  to  perfec- 
tion IS  tedious  and  suffering,  steep  and  rug- 
ged ;  our  impatience  woul<l  Icaj)  over  all  the 
intervening  sjiace  which  keeps  us  ivonx  it, 
rather  than  climb  it  by  slow  and  painful 
steps.  We  would  fain  be  spared  the  sonw 
ana  shame  of  our  own  errors,  of  all  their 
A'exatious  obstructions,  all  their  dishonour- 
able impediments.  Wc  would  be  com- 
pletely good  and  happy  at  once  without  pass- 
mg  through  the  stages  and  gmdations  which 
lead  to  goodness  and  haj)piness.    We  re- 
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quire  an  imtantaneoos  trensfonnation  which 
coiUus  nothing ;  the  Spirit  of  God  works  by 
a  gradual  process  which  costs  us  much. 
\vi  would  combine  his  fovour  with  oar  self- 
indulgence  ;  we  would  be  spared  the  trials 
he  has  appointed  without  losing  the  felicity 
he  has  pi-omised.  We  complain  of  the 
aevcrity  of  the  operation,  but  the  operation 
would  not  be  so  severe,  if  the  disease  didnot 
lie  lo  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  ap- 
points^  are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  from 
those  we  &hould  bring  on  ourselves,  and 
which  might  liave  added  guilt  to  misery. — 
He  threatens,  but  it  is  that  he  may  finally 
save.  If  '  punisliment  is  his  strange,'  it  is 
also  his  necessarv  'works.'  Even  in  the 
sorest  affliction,  tjie  loss  uf  those  we  love, 
there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  us. — 
God  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  friend  whom  he  might  have  lost  in  eter- 
nity, had  he  been  restored  to  our  prayers 
here.  But  if  the  affliction  be  not  improved, 
it  is,  indeed  unspeakably  heavy.  It  the  loss 
of  our  fnc»d  does  not  help  to  (Ictiicli  us  fi-uni 
the  worid,  we  have  the  calamity  without  the 
indemnification ;  we  ai-c  deprived  uf  our 
treasure  without  any  advantage  to  oursches. 
If  the  loss  of  him  we  loved  does  not  make  us 
more  earnest  to  secure  our  salvation,  we 
may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and  our  soul. — 
To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  the  profit,  is 
to  be  emphatically  miserable. 

Suffermgs  are  the  only  reiics  of  the  true 
cross,  and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to 
our  spiritual  good,  they  almost  peiform  the 
miracles  which  blind  superstiti(;n}Lscribesto 
the  false  one.  God  mercifully  takes  from 
us  what  we  have  not  courage  to  offer  hini ; 
but  if,  wnen  he  resumes  it,  he  sanctifies  the 
loss,  let  us  not  re|)ine.  It  was  his  while  it 
was  ours.  He  was  the  propriet-  ;r  while  we 
were  the  possessors. 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  noching 
in  which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion. 
Self-love  is  a  subtle  cssuist.  We  invent  dis- 
tinctions. We  too  critically  discriminate 
between  afflictions  which  proceed  more  im- 
mediately fn^m  God,  and  disitppointments 
which  come  from  the  world,  in  the  furiner 
we  acknowledge,  in  woi*ds  at  least,  our  will- 
ingness to  submit  In  the  latter,  though 
equally  his  dispcnsaticm,  we  seem  to  ted 
justified  in  refiisine  to  acquit  see.  God  does 
not  desire  us  to  inflict  punish nuTits  on  cur- 
selves,  he  only  expects  us  to  bear  with  ap- 
tience  those  he  hmicts  on  us,  whether  they 
come  more  immediately  from  himself  or 
through  the  mecfium  of  his  creatures. 

Love'beine  tlie  root  oi  obedience,  it  is  no 
test  of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only 
in  things  which  do  not  cross  our  inclinations, 
while  we  ^sobey  him  in  things  that  ai*e  re- 
pugnant to  them.  Not  toobey  except  when 
It  costs  us  nothing  is  rather  to  pleiise  our- 
selves than  God,lor  it  is  evident  we  sh^^ild 
^iinbcy  him  in  these  alio  if  Uie  alltu^enient 


were  equally  powerful  in  tht  . 
the  others.  We  may,  indeed  plead 
logy  that  the  command  we  resist  ii 
portance  than  that  with  which  w 
ply  ;  bdt  this  is  a  &1se  excuse,  for  th 
rity  which  enjoins  the  ler.st,  is  thesai 
that  which  commands  the  greatest; 
is  the  authority  by  which  we  are  to 
as  much  as  to  the  commaiul. 

I'here  is  a  passage  in  St.   Luke 

does  not  seem  to  be  always  brought 

on  this  point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  M 

man  forsake  all  that  he  hath,  he  ca 

my  disciple.'     I'his  does  n«it  seer 

quite  identical  with  the  command  in 

place,  that  a  man  should  sell  all  that 

&C.     When  the  Christian  world  ind* 

in  its  infancv,  the  literal  reqaisition 

cases  was  absolutely  nccessiry.     Bu 

pears  to  be  a  more'Uberal  int'cqjreti 

the  command,  as  •  foi-saking,*  all  t 

have,  extends  to  a  full  ami  entire  co 

ticn  of  oui-selves  to  God,  a  dcdic.tlio 

out  it'serve,  not  of  fortune  <  nly,  butc 

desire,    eveiy    faculty,    e\erv    incl 

ever)  talent ;  a  i-esignation  of  tlie  wli< 

a  sunxiKier  of  the  whf>le  soul.     It 

snriviuler  which  alone  s:mctifies  o 

actions.     It  is  this  pure  oblttion,  thi 

inj^  <>f  unshared  aiFection,  this  unr 

s;»cntice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  1 

thnjiij^h  that  full,  perfect,  and  suffici 

crifce,  ohlution^  and  satisfaction^  ni; 

the  sins  of  the  whole  world.    ( )ur  m< 

will  not  accept  without  our  gorxl  w 

devotions  w itnout  oiu*  affections,  our  s 

without  our  hearts.     Like  the  prevai 

pair,    whose   duplicity   was   punisl 

instant    death,    whatever   we  keep 

will  annihilate  the  value  of  what  we 

it  will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all.  * 


CHAP.  V. 

On  Parable, 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reason  whv  ma 
in  genei'al,  are  so  much  delighted  wil 
goi  y  and  metaphor,  is,  because  the)' 
pix/portioned  to  our  senses,  those  first 
of  i<leas.  Ideas  gained  by  the  senses <; 
^)ass  into  the  region  of  the  imaginatiu 
tntni  thence,  more  paiticularly  the  ill 
and  uninfoiTuefl,  fetch  materials  for  t 
plov  iuent  of  their  rc<ison. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding 
mass  but  through  this  medium, 
minds  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception 
stract  truth.  Dry  argumentative  ii 
tnm,  therefore,  is  not  proportioned  t< 
capacity  ;  the  faculty  by  which  a  rigl 
elusion  is  drawn,  is,  ui  them  the  most 
tive ;  they  rather  feel  strongly  than 
accurately  :  and  their  feelings  are  awa 
by  the  impression  made  on  their  Miisi 

The  connexion  of  these  remarks  wi 
subject  of  instruction  by  parable,  is  ot 

*  Acii,  chap.  T. 
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t  is  the  nature  of  parable  to  open  the  doc-  I  rjcnuity  of  tlicir  own  >»olution  which  conti-i- 
r»ne  which  it  prolcsst-s  to  conceal.  l.<y  en-  [  btiti'fl  to  ivconcilc  tlicni  to  the  sharpness  of 
p;; ni^  uUcntion  and  cxcitiii-i;  curiositv,  it  tlic  reproof. 

Icvchv^ivs  tnitli  with  nioi-c  itflL'ct  than  hv  a!  Tlic  most  unjust  and  pitjudiced  of  tlie 
norc  explicit  exposition.  Hvlayinjiijh'.Ulon  |  Jews  were,  by  tliis  wise  manu,u;ciTH'nt  frc- 
he  im .ijjiniitinns,  p;ir.iblcinsinuutcs  itself  in-  :  tjiicntly  drawii  in  to^i^  c  .in  iinc/»nscious  tcs- 
o  the  artoctifMis,  and,  by  the  interccaiiniani-  Vnoii-.u  a\;<iinsl  themselves;  this  was  espc- 
:aUon  of  the  faculties,  the  undel*standin^;  is  cially  tlu;  case  in  tluMnstancc  of  the  house- 
iiadc  to  auprthend  the  trutli  which  was  pro-  hdldVr  aud  liis  servants.  Hiul  the  truth  tl^ey 
pc-scd  to  the  fancy.  were  \u[  to  (k'tUire  from  tliis  panible,  been 

Their  is comniionlv  found  sufficient  recti-  prvMivad  in  tin-  olVeii^ive  form  of  a  direct 
tude  of  judj^ment  in  tl\e  ijenerality  V>  decidr  char.-.i,',  it  w.iild  lvi\  e  fired  them  with  incx- 
fajrh'  on  iiny  p'lint  witnin  tlK-ii-  r^acli  (^(  prc-siijk-  iiidi-nntion. 
inud,  if  the  decision  neither  «  ppo>cs  tlieir  C'liKtiaus  \vIi''al)oundinzeah  butarc  de- 
Jiterest  n->r  interferes  with  tlit-ir  prcjjwlice.  U<"ii'n.- iii  knowlvd^f  and  pnulcnce,  would 
If  yuti  can  separate' the  tnith  fnnn  any  per-  il-*  wtll  torennniber,  i!i;itc//Arrr//ow  madca 
ioiial  concern  of  their  o\\  n,  tlieir  vcrdiil  will .  rcmarliahh-.  tiiouL^h  not  dispropoitionate 
3rob.ibly  be  ju'^t  :  but  if  their  views  are  pari  (if  the  Ui  (Kcmer's  character ;  he  never 
:loudcdby  ])assinn,  or  biassed  bv  selfishness,  nuilL'd  attack  by  inipnjdence,  or  pi-ovoked 
:hal  man  mustpos>essa  moif  than  ordinai-y    hoNtility  by  intun])Lrate  rashness.     When 


:U'£^rec  of  intejji'ity  who  decides  a.^ainst  him- 
>tU  and  in  favuuf  of  what  is  rlj;hl. 
In  th-j  admirably  de\i>ed  [)ar able  of  Xa- 


arj;unioiit  was  not  li-.Uiu'd  to,  when  persua- 
sion was  c»f  IK)  avail,  when  e\ en  all  hismim- 
cles  of  nieirv  wire  misriprtser^ted,  and  his 

1*  I.-  I  «.■« 


:han,  David's  eajjer  condemnation  of  the  mi- 1  div  .itc  biiufireni--  lhi(.\>  n  away,  so  that  all 
suspected  offender  is  a  striking:;  instance  t.f  f-u-iliei  aitiiupts  lodoi^cxKl  wi-reunavailinjj, 
the  delusion  of  sui  and  the  blndness  of  st  It-  ^ir  T.-.v/.f/nr:-  /o  uhtttlu  r/i/aa  ;  thi-re,  indeed, 
Uivc.  He  who  h:ul  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  ]  to  eAprrience  the  sanu-  malij^iity,  tlieit:  to 
unre]Mrnted  commission  of  one  of  the  black- ;  exercse  tht-  same  compassion. 
est  crimes  of  the  decalo:;;ue,  and  wlio  to  se- !  The  di\  ine  Author  of  (jur  religion  gave  al- 
cuiv  to  hims<.'lf  tin-  oljject  for  which  he  h:-.d  so  the  e>  im[)le  of  teachinjj;  not  only  by  pa- 
commiued  it,  jK-i-jjet rated  another  alms-.st  rai»le.  but  In  simple  ])iop«:sitions,  detached 
more  heinous,  and  that  witli  an  hxpvicrisy  iru'ii!-,  jxiiuiid  interroiiritions,  positive  in- 
Foreign  tn  his  charaete'r,  could  in  aii  instant  jvKHliois,  and  iiuikpt  iKUnt  pmhibitions,  ra- 
dcnounce  death  on  the  ima:.;inary  oflt-idi-r  ih-i"  il..in  b\  tiil)Mr;,ti'  and  cenliiaious  dis- 
3r  a  fault  comparatixely  trilling.'  'l'iu-\e-  si-rt.ili'n.  He  invinicled  not  only  by  conse- 
liemcnci:of hisiTsentmenteviiioM-rstipped  cuiive  ari^unuiits,  but  by  invitations,  and 
the  limits  of  hib  natural  justice,  in  dicrei  inij  dlssii.ssivo  a(i.'[)ieil  to  the  feelinj^s,  and  intcl- 
i  imnisliincni  dispr.Jixutioncd  to  the  crinn.-,  l':',.i>'K'  to  the  ai;;):i;hensions  of  his  audience, 
vnile  he  remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  cIl-  ,  lie  (Irew  their  .ittentiiMi  by  popular  illusions, 
linqucncy.  A  pointed  parable  instrmtiy  Hur-  deli;<hud  it  by  >ivid  representations,  and 
prisedhimiiitothemostbitte''self-rn)roarh.:  tix<'d  it  by  rifert-nceto  ;.clual  events.     He 


brought  to  the  deepest  self-abasement.  The  .  respur lively  uj)on  nrpentance,  and  uiK)n 
prudent  pi-ophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the  liiiosvlf,  i-.s  the  Urue  vine.  *  liy  these  simple, 
king  with  the  crime  he  wished  him  to  con- ;  biit  ]j  weiful  afid  suitjible' methods,  he 
dcmn,  but  placed  tlie  fault  at  such  a  dis-  bi  (.u;j;ht  the'r  daily  habits,  and  every  day 
tance,  and  in  such  a  pro])er  point  <.f  view,  idea*;,  to  run  in  tlie  same  channel  with  their 
that  he  first  i)rocuj"ed  his  impartial  jud;;-  principles  and  iheii*  duties,  and  made  every 
ment,  and  afterwaixlshisself-ci.ndenma'.i -n.  il'jecL  witli  v>h««h  they  were  sm-i-oundcd 
An  imixirtant  lesson,  not  only  to  the  olRn-  c.oinribute  it-^  contiuf^ent'to  lluir  instniction. 
der,  but  to  the  repi-oN  er.  Tiie   IjNver    iiiiiks,  who  most   earnestly 

He  •  whoknew  what  was  in  man,*  and  who  sou-^hi  aci\  ss  to  his  person,  could  f«)rm  a  uU 
intended  his  i*cliu;ion,  not  for  a  few  niilrs  to  Kraljle  e\arV  jads^ment  on  the  thinj^s  he 
argue  upon,  but  for  a  whole  world  to  act  up-  lau^ht,  by  the  ajjtiu.ss  of  his  allusions  to  what 
on,  frequently  adopted  tlie  m-xlc  of  instnict-  ;  the\  saw,  and  kit,  and  heard.  The  humble 
ing  by  allegoiy.  'lhouj:;h  hesunietimcs  con- .situatioM  he  assumed,  als-*,  prevented  their 
de&ccnded  to  imvcll  the  h!dden  sen>.e,  by  dis-   bi  in  ;  JMiimi-la'ed  by  jmwer,  er  influenced  by 


which  spr<ke  stn'n^ly  to  their  prejaili«-es,b\    sy  i  ie-:l  s-uiih  c«,n!le.«»cendinj;  kiiulness;  those 


the  veil  111  which  it  w'lis  \^  r.tppi.d,  sp.iredth'e  i  dictatefl  by  curiosity  or  cratt,  wei-e  repelled 
shame  while  it  conveyed  ihe  uistructii.n.and '  with  v.  isdom,  or  answend,  n<4  by  K'^^^ifying 
ihev  probably  fifmndaj^ratihration  in  tluin-  ini]uaLvini*v,  but  by  '/,ratUn?;  tuv  Uvi  y^^Vj 
Vol.  II  JO 
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tome  higher  instruction  than  the  inquirer  1 
had  either  propose<l  or  dfsin*cU  Wlicrc  a  j 
direct  answer  would,  by  exciting  pit-jiidice, 


have  impeded  usefulness  he  evaded  tne  i)ar- 
ticular  quf  stion  by  enforcing  fnim  it  some 
general  truth.  ()n  tlic  api)'iicatinn  of  the 
man  whose  brother  had  refused  ta  di\  idc 
the  inheritance  witli  him — in  declining  to  in- 
terfiTC  judicially, he  gave  a gix at  moral  lec- 
ture of  univci'bal  u^e  agiinst  avarice,  while 
he  prudently  avoided  the  subject  cjf  particu- 
lar liti«;ati<>n. 

Mis  answer  to  the  cnttin^linj;  question, 
*  And  who  is  my  neiglibftur."'  suggested  the 
instnictive  iilustratif»n  of  ihc  duty  to  a  neigh- 
bour, in  that  biief,  but  highly  finished  apo- 
logue Cif  the  good  Saniaritaii.  The  Jews, 
"who  would  never  have  ovvr.cd  that  a  Samari- 
tan was  their  neighlxHir,  were,  by  this  pious 
management,  drawn  in  to  acknowledge,  that 
ever)'  man,  without  regard  to  cfRintry,  who 
was  even  of  a  hostile  country*,  if  he  needed 
their  assistance,  was  their' neighbour.  In 
this  slight  outline,  three  characters  are 
sketched  with  so  much  spirit  and  distinct- 
ness, that,  as  Mr.  Hoyle  Siiys  if  Scripture 
truths  in  general,  they  resenible  thrjsc  por- 
traits whose  eyes,  even'  one  who  enters  the 
room,  fancies  are  fixed  on  him. 

False  zeal,  which  he  ^enenilly  found  as- 
sociated with  pride  and  liy]jf»crisy,  was  a!- ! 
most  the  only  \  ice  whicli  extritetf  ivom  him  | 
unmitigated  seveiity  :  if  he  sometimes  c^r-i 
reeled  presumption' Jind  rc])t'lled  malicirus' 
inquisitiveness, hv  uniformly  eneouia.^cd dis-  I 
tress  to  ai)pro;ich,  and  pet'.sicire  to  address ! 
him.    The  most  indinct  of  his  iiist!uctioj;s 
inculcated  or  ei'couraj^ed  g«>«Klness.      The 
mo-t  simple  of  his  reasonings  were  irrcfia- 
gable  withiuit  the  f  nnal.ty  f.f  s\ Holism  ; 
ai:d  his  brief,  but  powrrful  jiersuasi-ns  went 
straight  to  the  heait,  which  the  m()>.t  ehi!r>- 
rate  discussions  mi^ht  hav**  left  unmovi-d. — 
Kver\'  hearer,  however  illiterate,  wouU'  at 
cnce  seize  his  meanin;.;,  except  those  who 
fcund  themselves  interested  in  not  under- 
standing it ;  ever)'  sncctator,   *  if  they  be- 
lieved not  him,  would  be.ieve  his  works,'  if 
pr'dehad  not  blinded  their  eyes,  if  prejudice 
nad  not  barred  up  their  heuits. 

'I'hus  if  in  the  (j(>])els,  the  great  doctrines 
rf  religion  are  nr»t  alwa\  s  coiix  «'yed  in  a  di- 
dactic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrange- 
ment, some  impoiianl  tnitii  nivets  us  at  eve- 
r>'  turn,  is  hekl  out  in  *«nnie  brief  sentence  ; 
some  hint  is  dix^pjKfl  that  m»y  aw  aken,  re- 
cal,  quicken,  or  revive  peipcMial  attention. 
The  same  spirit  pervad'.s  rvcrv  pait ;  we 
are  reminded  withi  e.t  being  fatigiud  ;  and, 
whatever  is  the  point  to  be  presstd,  some  in- 
forming, alarming,  or  consoling  dtK:trinc  is 
extracted  from  it,  or  grows  out  of  it, 

ITie  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from 
setting  aside  the  u?e  of  reiis'ii,  ihut  all  tlieir 
precepts  are  addressed  to  it.  If  thev  are 
delivered  in  a  popular  manner,  and  (/fien  in 
independent  maxims  or  reason,  by  combi- 
ningthem  methodizes  the  detache<i  passages 


into  a  perfect  s\*stcm  ;  so  tliat  bv  a  c^mbma- 
tion,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  cxcr}'  intel- 
ligent reader  to  make,  a  complete  rule  of 
practice  is  collected.  'ITie  scattered  pre- 
cepts are  emb<xiied  in  examples  illu^tratnl 
by  figures,  and  exemplified  by  parables.— 
These  al  way  s  suppose*  t  he  mind «"« the  hearer 
t<i  be  possessed  tit  a  ceitJiin  degree  of  com- 
mon knowU'dge,  wiihont  which  the  propo- 
sfd  instruction  would  be  unhitelUi^ible.  For, 
if  the  (icispel  does  not  address  its  disciples  u 
if  they  wei-e  philosf)phei*s  and  mathemati- 
cians,* it  always  supposes  them  to  possess 
Tilain  s<.nse  and  onlmar\'  information ;  to 
have  acquaintance  with  Human,  if  not  vith 
elevated  life.  1  he  alhisions  and  imagery 
with  which  it  aboimds  would  have  been  su- 
|>ei-fluous  if  the  liearei-s  had  not  been  previ- 
ously aajuainted  with  the  objects  and  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  image  is  referred, 
fr(.«m  which  the  parallel  is  drawn,  to  which 
the  allusion  is  made. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  offers  of  Dla- 
mination,  does 'not  expect  we  should  open 
our  mentiil  eves  to  this  superinduced  light, 
without  opening  our  understandings  to  natu- 
ral and  rational  mformation,  but  expects  that 
we  shotild  apply  the  faculties  bestowed,  to 
the  objects  proposed  to  them.  We  put  our- 
sehes  therefore,  in  the  fairest  way  of  ob- 
taining his  assistance,  when  we  most  diB- 
gcnily  use  all  the  means  and  materials  he 
has  j^iven  us  ;  comparing  together  his  wnrii 
and  his  word ;  not  setting  up  our  under- 
standing against  his  re\elatif!n,  but,  with 
deep  humility,  applying  the  onctoenablens 
to  comprehend  tne  other ;  not  extinguishing 
our  fatuities,  but  our  pride  ;  not  laying  our 
tuulei  standing  asleej),  but  casting  it  at  the 
fiiot  of  the  cross.  \\e  have  dwelt  on  this 
point  the  more,  from  having  obser\ed,  that 
some  religi*  us  pei-sons  ai-e  apt  to  speak  with 
contempt  of  great  natural  endowments  as  if 
they  were  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  of  some 
interior  power  :  the  prudently  pious,  on  the 
other  hand,  w  hile  they  use  them  to  the  end 
for  which  they  were  conferred,  keep  them 
in  due  subordination,  and  restrict  t£em  to 
their  pi*o])er  office.  Abilities  are  the  ^  of 
God,  and  next  to  his  grace,  though  with  n 
immense  interval,  his  best  gilt ;  but  are 
never  so  tnily  estimable  as  when  they  are 
dedicAtcd  to  promote  his  glor)'. 

Our  heavenly  Insti-uctor,  still  more  to  ac- 
conimodate  his' parables  to  the  capacities  of 
his  audience,  adc'pted  the  broad  line  of  in- 
stmrti'.  n  c'»nveyed  under  a  few  stn^ng  fca- 
tures  <^f  gener.d'parallel,  a  few  leading  points 
of  (>1)\  ious  coincidence,  without  attenaine  to 
petty  exactnesses  or  stooping  to  trivial  nice- 
lies  of  corrcspt  ndence.  vV  c  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  hunt  after  minute  resemblances,  nor 
toc'ivil  at  slight  discrepancies.  \Vc  should 
rather  irnitate  his  example,  by  confining  our 
illustnition  to  the  more  imtxiitaiit  circum- 
stances of  likeness  instead  of  raising  such  as 
are  insifpificar.t  into  undue  distmction.^ 
IMiis  critical  elabomtiony  this   ampU^ing 
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nodci  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all 
he  minutue  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to 
liven  the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many 
livisions»  that  the  main  object  would  be  lost 
Bghtof. 

rUe  author  once  heard  a  sermon  which 
iad  for  its  text  •  Ye  arc  the  salt  of  the  earth.  * 
I'hc  (preacher,  a  ideally  go(xl  man,  but  want- 
nj^  this  discretion,  not  contented  with  a  sim- 
)lc  application  of  the  iigui*e,  instead  of  a 
;^neraJ  aUuson  to  the  powerfully  penetra- 
jng  and  correcting  nature  of  this  mineral, 
nstead  of  observing  that  salt  was  used  in  all 
he  ancient  sacrifices,  indulged  himself  in  a 
ride  range,  chemical  and  culinary,  of  all 
he  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a  separate 
lean  to  each  quality.  A  long  discussion  on 
IS  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  and  neu- 
ratization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  cxhibi- 
ion  of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  van- 
lus  viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse 
eemed  better  adapted  for  an  audience  com- 
K)sed  of  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
ir  a  society  of  cooks,  than  for  a  plain  un- 
echnical  congregation. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  w^ithout 
idmiration  on  the  engaging  variety  with 
wluch  the  grear  I'eacher  labours  to  impress 
o-ery  important  truth  ^  Whenever  different 
aspects  of  the  sau.e  doctiine  were  likely 
raU  more  forcibly  to  seize  the  attention,  still 
more  deeply  to  touch  the  heart,  still  more 

Sowerfully  to  awaken  the  conscience,  he 
oesnot  content  him  self  with  a  single  allego- 
ly.  In  his  awful  exhibition  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  an  immortal  soul,  he  docs 
BotcooUy  describe  the  repentance  of  a  sin- 
^  sinner  as  viewed  with  complacency  by 
flie  Ughcst  order  of  created  intelligences, 
hot  as  addii^  •  joj*'  to  bliss  already  perfected 
n  immortality.  He  docs  not  limit  his  in- 
fraction to  one  metaphorical  illustration  of 
the  delight  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  but  ex- 
tmds  it  to  three,  finishing  the  climax  by 
that  most  endearing  and  touching  of  all 
moral  and  allegorical  ])ictures,  the  restora- 
fioQ  of  the  procugal  to  nls  father*s  love. 

Bat  this  triple  use  ot  the  same  species  of 
dkgoiy— each  instance  rising  above  the 
flflier,  m  beauty  and  in  force,  each  adding 
ftoh  weight  to  one  momentous  point — he 
Mfit  emphatically  emplm's  in  the  last  dis- 
eoorse  previous  to  his  final  suiferine ;  we 
mean  in  his  sublime  illustration  of  the  so- 
kamitics  of  die  last  day,  in  three  succes- 
Bre  parables  all  tending  to  impress  the 
■me  awhil  truth. 

Ashe  well  knew  every  accessible  point  of 
thehiunan  heart,  so  there  was  none  w  liich  he 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  circumstance 
wliich  carried  liis  instrucUon  so  directly 
faome  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men', 
vaa,  that  he  not  only  taught,  but  *  did  all 
thi»i  well.  *  His  doctrines  were  so  digested 
tato his  life,  his  instructions  so  melted  into 
Us  practice,  that  it  rendered  goodness  visi- 
ble as  well  as  perfect ;  and  these  analogies 
and  resemblances  ^crc  not  only  admirably,  i 


but  uniformly  correspondent.  He  did  not 
content  himself  like  tliose  heathen  philoao- 
'phers,  to  whose  affable  conduct  in  society 
that  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  has  lately  been 
so  impiously  compai-ed,  (though  their  mo- 
tives diffeivd,  as  much  as  the  desire  of  con- 
%erting  sinners  differs  from  delighting  in 
them,)  with  exhibiting  systems  without 
morals,  and  a  i-ule  without'  a  pattern,  but 
the  purity  and  peifection  of  his  divine  cha- 
racter gave  light  to  knowledge,  and  life  to 
document 


CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  parable  of  the  Talents. 

Our  Lord's  parables  had  been  sometimca 
indicative  of  existing  circumstances  ;  some- 
times pi-edictive  of^events  which  related  to 
futurity.  After  having,  in  his  preceding  al- 
legories, by  practical  lessons,  encouraged  the 
pit'pared  and  exhorted  the  unprepared,  to 
l(X)k  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  closed  his 
paiiibolical*  instructions  by  an  awful  exhibi- 
lion  of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  that  ever- 
lasting kingdom  ;  in  which  he  unfolds  what 
their  condition  will  be,  when  all  mystery,  all 
instruction,  all  preparation,  }>hall  be  at  an 
end  ;  when  cveiy  act  of  every  being  shall  be 
laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  as- 
sembled world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its  commis- 
sion by  His,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid.  The 
last  of  tlicse  thi'ce  prophetic  scenes  is  indeed 
not  so  much  a  parable  as  a  picture  ;  not  so 
much  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation  : 
the  solemn  reality  nses  above  all  figure,  and 
could  nc\'er  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed 
as  by  this  plain,  yet  most  sublime  delinea- 
tion. 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  j)arables,  the  Para- 
ble of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing 
that  is  properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  un- 
derivea  from  God.  Ever)'  talent  is  a  de- 
posit placed  in  our  hands,  not  for  our  exclu- 
sive benefit,  but  for  the  good  of  ^Others. 
Whatever  we  possess  which  may  either  be 
improved  to  G(xl*s  glory  or  i)er\erted  to hiB 
disnonour,  comes  within  the  description  of  a 
t;tlent.  'i'o  use  any  of  our  possessions, 
theietbre,  as  if  we  had  an  independent  right 
to  the  disp(»sid  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  be 
feiired,  will  wait  till  that  great  disclosine 
day  which  will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  all 
motives,  as  well  as  all  actions,  before  they 
will  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  that  popu- 
lar maxim,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own.  He  has  indeed  a  full  right  to 
his  pn-)prietoi'ship  with  respect  to  other 
men,  but,  with  respect  to  God,  he  will  fmd 
he  had  no  exclusive  property.  Whatever 
portion  of  his  possessions  coiiscience  ou^ht 
to  have  tumed  over  from  vanity  to  chanty, 
from  sensuality  to  piety,  he  may  find  too 
late,  was  not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it 
him  for  other  pui-poses. 

•  See  Mattiiffw  x%r. 
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God  proportions  his  n-qnisitions  to  his 
giftsb  Thcone  isrci^ihiteil  i)y  f.lH- iiit-i^iivi: 
cf  the  •  thcr.     As  (^ilu-s    i:'i  I'l)  i/.a  •  i.-  -.a-.    ■:•.  ..t  i.>  tli'  -'.*  v.li  Mi  his  nui\id»-r,c-f  li:.>  y.i^i- 


(Ire at  Mnstcr  will  not  exact  bc}'ond  the  prc- 
!;«ii-»:«iii  ff  \\\  cifi.  tii'iiirh   an  er.rnirnce- 


pecuii^tr  and  pt-iv,:  ■.],  >\c;i!*i-  m«-1  iot:i:i!  ;, 
on  tlic  sphei':  nt"  u'lii'is.  h  i»  t-t  f-ui- <■•..:! 
taUni,  wc  ni\i:st  ici.dcr  <  vir  ('.sn  ii'-'..^  uni.  A 
capacity, htiwevt-r,  to  kivvx  t.\iv  (i\ii\ ,  und  :•• 
love  (Uicl  scn\-  (i«jrl,  r-.s  ihcy  un-  iudi-«  rinp.- 
nately  bestowed,  so  ihe  iiic[iiiiy  into  il;e  use 
made  of  them  will  l>c  uiisvers.tl,  while  t he- 
reward  or  punishment  will  W  individuidly 
assi^ed. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Sc\  l!a  und 
Char)'lKlis  between  which  we  seldom  sticr 
aafely.  If  our  talents  arc  sj>lend:d,  wc  ai-e 
subject  to  err  on    t!ie  side  1 1    d:^lil«vy  ;  ii 


111   -.'.   i.:i:  !ij\.  ^-tj.ftx-  (.{    i:^:vtuil;v«jS.  is  FiO 

f.  >.-•  -.'.iik:  i'.iiM  tiiiir  diliiv  nee.  K  it  rci- 
s  i:.:i!)!t',  lh:it  he  \\\v*  hus  If-s  to  d'>,  shfjulij 
•i:i!i  t''.-!v  do  n':;lii:ij^  '  When  little  isex- 
I'C'ted  iVcinus.  n'lt  to  do  ih-.it  little  enhj-jices 
•he  crinic  ;  and  it  air:^ra>  ates  the  in^-ali- 
lude,  when  we  r«  nvcrt  iiur  master's  more 
nn  der.ile  demands  into  a  pretence  for  abso- 
lute >iipliKr.e^s. 

He  who  is  n(,t  called  upon  to  relieve  the 
nece>siiies,  fir  to  enlijihten  the  iii^noninre  rf 
« t)jei>,  h;is  siill  a  wtiv^ht)  work  upon  his 
h;i!ivls  :   liv  h;**  tile  c.MV  1 1  his  own  sr-ul.    If 


mean,  totally  to   suppress   their  e>j  I'i"*!-,  .lie  i>  dril'j'iei.t  in  learnint;,  and  natural  abili- 
ig  tor  our  indf  leiire  by  our  iii.-iLT::-   lii.s — inie  h:;s  l/.tle  civd.it,  and  less  cf  fr-r- 


apologizing 

ficance  ;  but  mediociity  of  taleiits  is  as  in- 
sufficient an  excuse  for  sloth,  as  sMp«.r;f.r 
genius  is  fiir  vanity.  The  true  way  w<  xi.d 
be,  to  exercise  the  bnj^lr.e^t  fiiruldes  wi'Ji 
humility,  and  the  iTiost  iniv.nsiderable  ui.ii 
fidelity.  1  he  faithful  and  hi^lily  i;ilted  >.er- 
vantsm  the  pamblc,  it  i^  appaivnt,  weix'  yi 
ferfrom  being  lifted  into  pnde,  itv  seduced 
into  nejjligence,  by  the  j^natir  imjjoUi.r.re 


lui.e,  i.e  pr«.b:i!)ly  hus  time;  he  cert.v.njy 
has  liiL-  nuJins  (it  rel  v;!i  us  impnAcmer.t;  so 
th:it.  in  this  huid  (A  lii^ht  and  kntiwltd^, 
tsjAriiiiiy  now  th;it  universd  instructitfl' is 
liiij  pily  u^cn.e  a  nationid  care,  there  is 
hitudy  Midi  a  tliir;;-.^  as  iiii:«x*cnt  i^n)r-Jice. 
VsW  n  (A  the  li.w«>t,  (  f  the  least,  a  strirt  ac- 
cf 'ii:;t  V.  VA  I;e  i\  tiuiivd.  Tt.  plead  ismf-rancc 
V.  1  ese  t'!e\  ni':- !:*:  ha\e  been  tau-.'ht,  indo- 


of  the  ti-ust  connnitied  v*  th*  ni,  il;.:t  tiny   1-.  i.ce  lK'j:.i!se  tl\-.-v   ]» ;d  little  it.  ('.n,  ;ind 

consiidered  the  lai-j^eness  (if  ilu  ir  J'.l'c  iir\  ;.^ 

an  auirmentaii(>u  of  their  n*-;;' !i-ii»ilitC. — 

7'heu  dii\  the  will  (  f  tlu  ir  h-n;  ••."■i.  ••.:  e-i  ,-  ■  ••  r  ..tr.;!'..'.. ■.':!./  tlii-::-  rr  i.demriiiti'-r-. 

ditionin>;  or  de)).itinii^.     "I'liLir  v-'.lii'.d  a-^'.-  :      I:  >:;Mi..ik.;->]ir:i.:t!  ftlu-  si.-\i.ra!  charac- 


•  .i.<>,  1/-.    w>.>'>^\.  Vil.«  ..>M         la^llV.  i^'        1  •■  '4        trn^a* 

iie/li'/eiicf,  ])i  (■:ii>ei.:  t  iiuich  -Aas  e>;]«rttd, 
■>  '  ii.>   i!ca'urir.:<  ujj  iiii  niuera!>le  reascns 


debate,  but  i-f  (i!)edienci-. 

'I'hcreismKMiedtiCirineof  H^'lv  Srir. tun- 
either  insignific;ujt  or  meixlv  theoreilcil. 
That  which  t!ie  parable  teaches,  is  hi..;hlv 
and  specially  pniciical.  '1  he  instrnci  n  to 
be  deduced 'fn-m  it,  is  as  extinViM-  li-  tlie 
^ftsofGrxl  to  his  civatures,  as  iht- <  il^.^l- 
tlonsof  man  to  his  beiK factor,  h  is  njf-t 
esiKxially  i)r.iciica1,  as  it  dcsiL'U'itis  this 
world  to  be  a  scene  of  buHiie-^,  action,  ex- 
ertion, dilii^ence.  It  i!.(  ulc.f.s  th-  hi.'.ii 
and  complicated  duty,r  f  la>  ini;*  ut  i  usm.  1\  (.> 
for  the  Rlory  of  our  Maker,'  and  tlie  t  .-.eK  se 
of  an  implicit  fibedienre  to  his  will.  (;!■'.! 
has  not  given  us  ti.e  r'!i.n>ai;d.  to  w^ik, 
without  funiijhing  us  y^i'h  h.^w.wii  v.*.-  \\'.:]\ 
which  to  laliour,  and  suit.. Me  n..i*eri  ^l^  to 
work  upon.  Our  td-.nts,  such  as  /t/'-.s, 
powrr,  wfiufncf,  ii' s.d'jn\  harrnti-,  •  ;«  , 
are  those  iiL-innneM^.  I  hi-  \\ar.'^.  i.i.j)- 
lessness,  an'l  ipirir.iiice  of  n.ai.k'i.d,  an-  t'le 
o))jccts  to  A\hich  these  iii^mimt  :.t^  .  v  •<>  'uv 


r  .linj  e\eni]>M-  n  tn  m  the  eenerj  law  of 
:!u'y.  It  ti.e  lij-l.T  eni]>loynient  tf  the  gift  is 
an  encouiaueuKut  to  the  poorly  end'-wc"d, 
as  Ik  in;.;  ea^ilv  exerci'^cd  and  amply  rcwai^ 
■:■(!;  \'s  ubu-e  is  an  aw  aliening  rall'to  every 
'  Ti'-.  Tor.  it  is  n'!t  forly  ("ediK  ible  frrm 
riii"-  iii>'tar:ce,  that  if  rf  those  wlw  be  scale  in 
-N'li'.  •;.■  is  I'lA,  \\hise  intellectual  p*  wcrs 
•lie  n;<:in,  •  ]•  nlicse  fiiUisies  are  narT\)W  ;  if 
I  \eij  f  f  >,ui  ]j,  a  stiirt  a(C(  unt  will  be  rcqui- 
iTiI,  it  (Mil  it,  i::ise,  UieiX'  deficitnc)  was 
sti  !i  iivliix  ]■(;»!■'  !iu*.e(l,  mere  nullity  was  so 
^•ewrily  j.iiiii  htd — a  smtence  cf  liirsl  tre- 
•or  r.di.ns  inijM  »t  UiU-t  auait  these  \ihoein- 
\A  \  raiik  an-!  ( 'ji.k:ice  t()  selfish  and  cor- 
root  ei.'^.  '  :  .  !,'.i>  to  pin.icious  pu^KSCs; 
':'•  Miir  lii  !>  .vi;..^  *hLiiM  \\n  mii.ds  by  sensu- 
:i.l\.  <-r  r(-ii':j^.:i:.:.;-  others  by  exaniples  of 
\.r'-  a!  (!  i^tm!  -.lilt;  ;  the  ether  <lev<>ting 
.1.1.  .:'.'  >  •■'.  ;:i'. a*,  v. Itii  \i\*  Hi^acv  sfiixtflri- 
■  I.-,  ;.st:...!.;  I  .,r  :i*:Iv-  ii  s,  \U[ji  •  avchar.Rel 
all  .  il.-A.  :i:;^  ii.t-.  i:<  r  >pirits  int"lhc 


I  :.i  i: 


applied.  These  talents  are  lje^lo\%td  in  \ a- I'lt  •Mix'.i' -a  in  \Oueh  tlav  ha\e  jdur.gcd 
nous  proptnti*  ns,  as  to  their  valnr,  a-  \\i  Ii  it'..'  ni^«.'i\ts. 

as  in  diflerent  dejjrees,  as  to  the  r|iMn-.it\  \     Pii:t  ".ii : — If  :hi.se  several  taUnts  in- 

and  number.  He  wh'i  isf  i\«  iired  uitij  !!.•  n-  i!i-.  :.:.i..;;\  r-  t:f.  vi-.d,  uhen  em|*l«ved  tn 
abundant  endt'wmeiii.,,  sli^juld  n.i>:  \\\]\  U'.'^^\\\>  -.  ,;  i.uv;.<  ^•■s.  i,;  n-c  en:].'ii  vul  at  al:.  will 
gratitude  for  the  j;ift,  an  aliidinij  sci.-v  •  f  hisjiie  iii;..iiu-'e  j  m/Mv..,!  :  wh.t  V.entince  ha\e 
own  greater  acc(  untableiiesv.  IK-  v.lm  ^jth,  \  i-,  t/p,  ,t.  in  wluni  is  r-.ntred  lliC 
slenderly  fiirr.ishtd,  slu.uld  never  pli  ;id  That  i  >;'.-!i.:m1  c  -.ilu-.n  c  '.f  ( i'  d's  };i:;s  ?  What 
the  hifefiority  of  his  tnist  is  :vn  e>i  u>e  {(.ir  '  ." al  ije  the  tteii:  d  anatiiunapronounctdeii 
his  neghgence.    The  con\iotiLii  that   thelih«.>'C  \sho   p(issessed   a^jjgregately  talents, 
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every  one  of  which,  singly  enjoved, 

might  htivc  rendei-ecl  the  world  about 

better. aiid  Jiappit-r?    To  reftcct  by 


tive  account,  *  I  knew  thou  wast  a  haird 
master.  *  Could  a  w eight* er  argument  have 
been  advtu seed  for  a  directly  difieient  coiw 


n  they  were  bestowed,  to  what  end  dc-  i  duct  ?  Common  prudence  might  have  taught 


rd,  how  they  Iviive  l)een  used,  and  what 

:k.omng  awaits  tliem,  forms  a  combina- 

oi  I'e&ections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

.11  the  anticination  of  such  complicated 

we  turn  witii  terror.     The  !)ai'e  idea  of 

mishment  which  shall  always  ti)ruR*nt 

ne\*er  desti-oy,  is  insuppoi'tiible.     Yet 

many  believe  this  wi.hout  being  influ- 


iiim  that,  with  such  a  master,  his  only  secu- 
rity was  assidutHis  industry.  The  want  of 
love  of  God  was  at  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is  of 
ail  sin. 

How  many  listen  to  the  sentence  of  this 
unwoiih)^  sei-vant  !  How  many  allow  the 
equity  of  this  exclusion,  and  yet  how  few, 
cnipuraiively,  ask,  with  the  agitated  Apos- 
.*d  by  the  belief !  How  many,  by^an  un-  tks  ;  *  Lord,  is  it  1  f*  This  sim])le  question, 
juntable  delusion,  refti-vc  to  conform  their  I  honestly  put,  and  practically  fuUowed  up, 
» to  the  injunctions  of  the  gosjjel,  while  1  ^youUl  render  all  comment  vain,  all  exhorta- 
'  put  their  vices  under  the  protection  of  tion  superHucus.  This  self-application  is 
•romlses.  .  "  the  great  end  of  the  parable,  the  great  end 

'he  i)anible  informs  us,  that  it  was  *  after '  of  Scripture,  tlie  ^reat  end  of  preaching, 
ng  time,'  that  the  Loixl  required  the  ac-  ^  antl  the  only  end  ot  hearing, 
nt ;  so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it  Hut  do  n()t  t(.>o  many  of  us,  like  him  wc 
I  never  come,  and  even  the  gcxxi  ai-e  apt  arc  so  leady  to  condemn,  conccil  our  self- 
»ersuade  themselves  that  it  will  not  come  I  love  under  the  iissumption  of  modesty,  and 
1.  Let  not  those  however  who  are  sit-  indulge  our  sloth  under  the  humble  pretence 
;  at  ease  in  their  possessions,  whether  of  that  avc  hive  no  talent  t')  exercise  ?  But  let 
ire  or  of  fortune,  to  speak  after  the  man-  us  be  assured  it  is  the  deadness  of  our  spi- 
of  men,  fancy  that  tlie  reckoning  which  j  ntual  ailections,  and  not  our  mean  opinion  of 
lelayed  is  forgotten.  The  more  pnitrac-  j  oui  s>eh  es,  that  is  the  real  cause.  The  ser- 
,  the  account,  the  larger  will  be  the  sum  i  vice  of  Ciod  is  irksome,  l)ccause  his  com- 
il,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the  re- 1  mands  interlere  with  our  self-indulgence, 
sition.  All  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of  Let  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of  but  his 
rcy ;  but  mercy  neglected,  or  abused, '  siiijyle  talent,  cheer  his  fLiinting  heart  by 
i  enhance  punishment  iji  pn^portion  as  it  that  beautifully    condescending  plea,  with 


jravates  gudt. 
tisol>vioiis  that  the  sen- ants  in  the  para- 
liad  been  in  the  habic  of  attending  to 
ir  mercies.  They  seem  never  to  have 
:n  unmindful  of  the  exact  value  of  what 
1  been  committed  to  them,  *  Lord,  thou 
ivcredst  unto  me  five  talents.'  Jf  we  do 
;  frequently  enumerate  the  mercies  of 
xl  to  us,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing 
;htof  the  Giver,  while  we  are  revelling  in 


erift;  of  neglecting  the  application,  and 

Wes" 


which  the  conipassionate  Saviour  vhidicated 
the  modest  penitent,  who  had  no  other  way 
of  demonstrating  her  aflection,  but  by  pour- 
ir.g  perfumes  on  his  feet — she  hath  done 
WHAT  SHK  COULD.  A  tcudemess  ot  encou- 
ragement, which,  if  we  consider  by  whom 
i  was  uttered,  and  to  whom  addressed,  must 
convey  consolation  to  the  heart  of  the  most 
poorly  endowed  and  self-abasing  Cliristian, 
In  giving  in  the  final  account  of  the  use 


we  have  made  of  our  talents,  wc  shall  not 
netting  the  responsibility.  We  should  re- 1  «iidy  have  to  reckon,  for  the  Christian  know- 
llect  that  his  very  employment  of  us  is  a  •  ledge  we  really  acxjuired,  for  the  pi-ogi-ess 
gh  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  he  conde-  :  we  actually  miule  in  piety,  for  the  good  im- 
sodsto  make  of  us  augments  our  debt,  and  •  i)ressions  we  received  or  communicated,  but 


icnever  he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  ser\e  him, 
:iays  on  us  a  fresli  obligation,  andcon- 
n  on  us  an  honourable  distincti(n\. 


for  the  higher  degrees  otall  which  wc  might 
have  received  or  imparted,  had  we,  instead 
of  s(juandering  our  talents  on  linferior  ob- 


Thowgh  he  that  has  most,  and  dries  most,  jects,  carried  them  to  the  height  of  wliich 
IS  but  *  a  few  things,*  yet  his  i-emuneration  ]  they  were  susceptible.  Had  we  acted  up  to 
all  be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  nnt  ;■  our  convictions,  had  we  ])ushed  our  advan- 
ssuccess ;  his  zeal  in  impi-oving  (Kcasions, ,  tages  to  their  possibilities,  had  we  regularly 
id  not  the  number  or  gix^atness  of  the  cvc-j  puisiied  wliat  we  eai^erly  engaged  in,  had 
isaons,  that  will  be  rewarded.  There  will  j  •  >ur  i)regress  kei)t  pace  with  our  resolution, 
J  an  always  infinite  disproportion  between  I  our  attainments  with  our  oi)portunities, 
le  work  he  has  done,  :uid  the  blessing  at-  how  nnich  more  profi table  sen'ants  we  might 


nding  it. 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitalile  ser- 
aot  presents  an  awful  lesion  aji^ainst  di?*- 
^ut  in  G(xl,  and  fallacious  views  of  his  infi- 
ittlv  perfect  character.  The  very  motive 
lb  niisc  reasoner  produces  in  his  own  vin- 
icadon,  is  the  stix)ngest  argument  against 
iin.  If  he  'itiew*  that  his  lonl  was  such  a 
tKoroos  exacter,  that  was  the  veiy  reason, 


have  been  !  but  siitisfied  to  stop  short  of 
gi  eat  offences,  avc  neglect  to  impress  upon 
our  consciences  how  large  a  portion  of  our 
reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative  character, 
Fi-om  natural  feeling,  fn)m  inward  con- 
sciousness, from  the  notices  of  reason,  the 
traces  of  hereditiry  (^pinion,  and  the  imalo- 
gy  ot  things,  indei)endently  of  He\  ehition,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  we  are  accounta- 


Ay  he  should  not  have  given  in  sucli  a  nega-  ble  beings.  Our  notions  of  right  and  vrton^* 
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of  equity  and  judgment,  our  insiippressiblc 
forcbcxlings,  our  fcurful  aiiticipatiuos,    the 
suggestions  of  natunil  conscience,  alt  unite 
their  sevenil  forces  to  fasten  on  the  mind  the 
belief  that  we  shall  be  culled  to  a  definite  ac- 
count.    Our  intelligent  natuR*,  our  rational 
powers,    our   voluntary   agency,  make  us 
-   suiUible  subjects  of  God  s  moral  government. 
His  wisdom,  power,  omniscience,  rectitude 
and  justice,  render  him  supremely  iit  to  be 
our  iinal  judge,  and  the   dispenser  of  our 
eternal  awards.     But  God,  m  his  infinite 
goodness,  has  not,  in  this  most  important 
])oint,  left  us  to  the  bare  light  of  unassistc^l 
nature  ;  he  has  not  left  us  to  be  tossed  about 
without  rudder,  or  compass,  on  the  l)ound- 
less  ocean  of  harrassing  conjecture.     He  has 
not  abandoned  us  to  the  alternation  of  vain 
fears  and  unfounded  hopes;  to  the  sickly 
suggestions  of  a  troubled  fancy,  the  ci*uel  un- 
certainties of  doubt,  and  the  cheerless  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.     Fhe  expectation  of  a  day 
of  retribution  is  not  the  gloomy  i*everie  of  the 
tsuperstitious,  nor  the  wild  vision  of  the  en- 
thusiastic    He  who  cannot  He  has  solemn- 
ly assured  us,  that  he  has  appointed  a  day  in 
■which  he  will  judge  the  world  by  that  Nian 
whom  he  has  sent,  Christ  Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  gixiat  dav,  wliich  na- 
ture suspected,  and  reason  alfowed,  Scni>- 
ture  confirms.  It  \yill  at  length  anive.  I'he 
scrutiny  so  graphically  exnibited  by  our 
Lord,  will  be  realized  m  all  its  pomj)  of  ter- 
rors. The  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,  and 
death  and  hell  shall  deliver  up  tlie  de.'ul 
which  are  in  them,  and  every  man  shall  be 
judged  according  to  his  works.  And  the 
dead,  small  and  great  shall  stand  before  God, 
the  judgment  sYiall  be  set,  and  the  books 
opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of 
those  things  which  are  wiitten  in  tlie  books, 
according  to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heait 
of  man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him 
who  shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  shall  infallibly  take 
place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still 
in  the  power  of  e\X'ry  existing  child  of  Ad- 
am to  lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of 
that  day.     He  may  do  mor/e ;  he  may  con- 
vert tciTor  into  transport,  by  acting  now  as 
if  he  really  believed  it  would  one  day  come ; 
by  acting  as  he  shall  then  wish  he  liad  acted. 
It  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lonl  persuade  men,* 
what  effect  should  his  mercy  pitxluce  ;  that 
mercy  which  has  given  the  universal  warn- 
ing to  the  whole  human  race  m  three  ct^isen- 
taneous  parables,  exhibited  with  a  spirit  of 
truth  more   resembling  historic  narrative, 
than  pr«)phetic  anticipation  !    There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page 
from  whom  that  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it 
must  be  very  near ;  to  none  i)erha]}s  nearer, 
than  to  ^er  who  now  tremblingly  presumes 
to  raise  the  warning  voice ; — to" her,  to  all, 
it  b  tremendously  awiul.    Let  ncHie  ot  us, 


then,  content  outlives  with  a  barren  adniH 
ration  of  its  solemnities,  as  if  it  were  an  af- 
fecting scene  of  a  ti-agedy,  invented  to  move 
the  passions  without  I'ectifying  them  ;  torn- 
spire  terror,  without  quickening  repentance. 
Let  us  not  l>e  struck  bv  it  as  with  a  wonder- 
ful fact  in  history,  which  involves  the  inter- 
est of  some  one  countr)'  with  which  we  have 
no  particular  concern  ;  or  of  some  remote 
century  disconnected  with  that  in  which  our 
lot  is  cast.     It  is  tl\e  personal,  the  individuslp 
the  everlasting   concern  of  every  ratjonal 
being  through  all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.    It  is  the  final,  unalterable 
decisif  )n  on  the  fate  of  every  intelligent,  andf 
therefore,  cvciy  accountable  creature,  to 
whom  God  has  re\  ealed  his  will ;  to  whom 
he  has  sent  his  Son,  to  whom  he  has  offered 
the  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

No  wonder  that  the  universal  admiiustrft- 
tion  of  final  justice  shall  be  manifested  in  the 
most  awful  pomp  and  splendor — no  wonder 
that  it  will  Ix:  equidly  a  scene  of  anguish  and 
of  tRinsport ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  mucn  excee<l  the  terroi-s  of  guilt,  as  It 
will,  on  the  other,  transcend  the  hopes  of  futh 
— when  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Fa- 
ther, in  tlie  full  brightness  of  his  glory,  shall 
be  the  judge ;  when  the  whole  assembled 
universe  shall  be  the  subjects  of  judgments 
when  not  only  the  deeds  of  every  life,  but 
the  though ts4>f  every  heait,  shall  be  brou^ 
to  light,  when,  if  we  produce  our  works,  tJie 
recording  book  will  pixxluce  our  motives— 
when  every  siiint  who  acted  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see  but  share 
the  glor>'  in  which  he  trusted ;  when  the  hy- 
pocrite shall  behold  him  whom  he  believed 
without  trusting,  and  mocked  without  de- 
ceiving ;  when  the  profligate  shall  witness 
the  reality  of  what  he  feared,  and  the  infidel 
shall  feel'the  certainty  of  what  he  denied. 


CHAP.  vn. 

On  influence,  considered  aa  a  Talent, 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction* 
though  the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  U> 
see  others  tossed  about  In  a  storm,  while  wc 
are  sittinjfin  security,  rt-joicing^  not  because 
they  are  in  danifer,  out  Tfccause  V)c  art  soft. 
Chnstianity  instructs  us  to  improve  on  tbe 
sentiment.  It  teaclies  us  to  extract  not  odj 
comfoit  and  gratification  from  the  compari- 
son of  our  hapi^ier  lot  with  that  of  the  lea 
favoured  ;  but  in  making  the  comparisou,  it 
reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to  God, 
by  emphaticidly  asking,  *Who  is  it  that 
maketh  us  to  diner  ?' 

But  if  we  look  ai*ound,  not  only  on  the  ex- 
ternal but  on  the  moral  and  mental  distinc- 
tions among  mankind,  and  consider  the  ig- 
norance, tlie  misei-ies,  and  the  \'ices  of  others 
as  a  groimd  for  our  more  abundant  gratitude; 
what  sort  of  feeling  will  be  excited  m  certain 
persons  by  a  sight  and  sense  of  those  miae- 
rieSf  those  vices,  and  that  ignorance,  of 
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och  their  own  influence,  or  example,  or 
cLect  has  been  the  cause  ^  If  we  see  any 
nappy  whom  we  might  have  relieved, 
y  Ignorant  whom  -we  ought  to  have  ^n- 
itnicted,  any  corrupt  whose  corruptions 
i  never  endeavoured  lo  reform,  but  wh«)m, 
nrhaps  we  have  contributed  to  make  what 
ley  are ;  in  either  df  these  cases,  it  is  diffi- 
lit  to  conceive  any  state  of  mind  less  sus- 
eptible  of  comfort,  any  circumstance  more 
ilculated  to  excite  compunction.  These 
istances  may  help  men  to  a  pretty  just  cri- 
jion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  own  cha- 
icter,  since  it  is  certain  they  never  felt  any 
Tie  gratitude  for  their  own  mercies,  who 
10  look  with  indifTercnce  on  either  the  tem- 
oral  or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.  And 
'no  one  ever  truly  mourned  for  his  own  sins 
rho  can  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those 
round  hun,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  pro- 
note  his  own  salvation,  who  neglects  any 
Eur  opening  of  contributing  to  the  salvation 
fothers. 
What  an  aj^lling  reflection  it  is,  that  at 
he  tremendous  bar,  a  being  already  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  ot  his  own  offen- 
:es,  may  have  to  sustain  the  addition  of  the 
imazing  and  unexpected  load  of  all  those,  of 
vhich  he  has  been  the  cause  in  othei*s  ! 
IVhat  an  awful  contrast  will  be  presented  to 
he  assembled  universe,  when  certain  com* 
nanding  characters  shall  stand  forth,  bur- 
lened  not  only  with  their  personal  guilt,  nor 
;ven  with  the  uns  of  their  immediate  con- 
indons,  but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the 
BBS  of  their  age  and  amntry ;  while  others, 
vho  devoted  umilar  talents  and  influence  to 
apposite  purposes,  shall  appear  gloriously 
nrroonded  with  ha])py  spints,  of  whose  fc- 
lidty  they  have  been  the  instruments :  their 
i^mg  crowns  made  brighter  by  imparted 
brightness,  by  goodness  which  flourished 
under  their  auspices,  by  virtues  which  were 
the  efllectc^  their  patronage,  by  piety  which 
was  the  fnut  of  Uieir  example. 

Infiuence  is  a  talent  not  only  of  undeflna- 
ble  but  of  univcr^  extent  Who  is  there 
loinsigDificaiit  as  not  to  have  his  own  circle, 
Ctaj^  or  smaller,  made  better  or  worse, 
Of  m  society,  his  conduct,  his  counsels  f 
Thit  nresumptuous  but  common  consola- 
te  ofa  dying  bed,  /  have  done  no  harm  to 
nff  one,  is  always  the  £Ulacious  refuge  of 
tQU  as  have  done  little  or  no  good.  Man  is 
noach  neutral  being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  consi- 
dentionsto  insist  so  much  on  the  more  stri- 
)un|andcoiispicuousinstancesofmisemploy- 
<d  nfluence,  (for  the  ordinary  state  ot  life 
dot!  not  incessantly  call  them  into  action, ) 
ttflB  those  overlooked,  though  not  unimpor- 
tut  demands  fbr  its  exertion,  which  occur 
^the  every-day  transactions  of  mankind, 
■noit  eneaaUy  among  the  opulent  and  the 

po^rerfoL 
Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  influence  the 

BHit  commanding.    All  objects  attract  the 

■KKt  notice  bom  being  placed  on  an  emi- 


nence, and  do  not  exdte  the  less  attention, 
because  they^nay  deserve  less  admiration. 
In  anticipating  the  scrutiny  that  will  hereaf- 
ter be  made  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
rich  and  gi-cat  have  employed  their  influ- 
ence, that  powerful  engine  put  into  their 
hands  for  the  noblest  puiposes,  may  we  not 
venture  to  wish  they  had  some  disinterested 
friend,  less  anxious  to  please  tlian  to  serve 
them,  who  would  honestly  as  occasion  might 
offer,  interrogate  them  in  a  manner'  some" 
thing  like  the  following  : — 

•  Allow  mc,  as  a  friend  to  your  immortal 
interests,  to  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions. 
Has  your  power  been  uniformly  employed 
in  discouraging  injustice ;  in  promoting  par- 
ticular as  well  as  general  good ;  in  counte- 
nancing religious  as  well  as  charitable  insti- 
tutions ;  in  protecting  the  pious,  as  well  as  in 
assisting  the  indigent  ?  Has  your  influence 
lieen  conscientiously  exerted  in  vindicating" 
injured  merit ;  has  it  been  employed  in  de- 
fending insulted  worth  against  the  indolence 
of  the  unfeeling,  the  scorn  of  the  unworthy, 
the  neglect  of  the  unthinking  ?  Has  it  been 
exercised  in  patronizing  modest  genius, 
which  would,  without  your  fostering  hand> 
have  sunk  in  obscurity  r 

*  Have  you,  in  the  ix?commendations  which 
have  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  candidate  for  the  place, 
rather  than  to  a  provision  for  an  unworthy 
applicant,  to  the  injun'  of  the  office  ?  And 
have  you  honestly  preferred  the  imperative 
claims  of  the  institution  to  the  solicitations, 
or  even  to  the  wimts,  of  the  individual  ^ 
Have  you  never  loaded  a  public,  or  injured 
a  private  establishment,  by  appointing  an 
unfit  agent,  because  he  was  a  burden  on 
your  own  hands,  or  a  charge  on  your  own 
purse  ?  Have  you  never  promoted  a  servant 
who  had  "wasted  your  goods,"  and  with 
whom  you  parted  for  that  very  reason,  toUie 
superintendance  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  man- 
agement of  an  office,  where  you  knew  he 
would  have  a  wider  sphere,  and  a  more  un- 
controlle«l  power,  of  purloining  public  pro- 
perty, or  wasting  private  bounty,  than  in 
that  from  which  your  prudence  had  dis- 
charged him  ?* 

I'o  rise  a  step  higher : — *  Have  you  never, 
if  intrusted  with  a  patrona^  over  that  pe- 
culiarly sacred  office,  "which  any  one  may 
well  tremble  to  gjive  or  to  receive,**  been 
governed  by  a  spirit  of  nepotism  in  the  dis- 
posal of  it,  w^hich  you  perhaps  severely  cen- 
sure under  a  certain  other  establishment 
most  obviously  corrupt?  Have  you  ne- 
ver been  engaged  in  promoting  men,  who^ 
from  their  destitution  of  principle,  are  a 
dishonour  to  the  profession  in  which  you 
have  been  raising  them,  or,  by  the  want 
of  abilides  are  disqualified  for  it  ?  Have 
you  never  connived  at  the  preferment 
of  the  weak  or  wicked,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  whose  virtues  and  talents  eminently 
fitted  them  for  the  situation  ?  Or,  have  you, 
rather,  strenuously  laboured  to  fix  the  mcri- 
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torioas  in  the  place  they  were  so  ({ualificd  to 
fill,  "whUe  you  supplied  the  wants  (if  tin?  un- 
deserving or  incompetent  relative  out  of  your 
own  purse  ?  And  have  you  habitually  made 
aconscience  of  recommcndhig  adtrquate  per- 
sons in  preference  to  the  unworthy  and  tlic 
unfit,  though  the  latter  l)clonged  to  )our  own 
little  senate,  or  swelled  your  own  large 
train  P 

'  Have  you  habitually  borne  in  mind  th;it 
important,  but  disregarded,  maxim,  thnt 
what  you  do  by  anotlier  is  done  by  your- 
self;  and  not  only  carefully  avoided  oi)pix;>- 
sion  in  you  own  person,  but,  rising  superior 
to  that  selfish  indolence,  the  biinc,  the  grave 
of  every  nobler  quality,  have  you  been  care- 
ful that  your  agents  do  not  exercise  a  tyranny 
which  you  yourself  abhor,  but  which  may  be 
carried  on  under  your  name  ?  Your  igno- 
rance of  such  injustice  will  l>e  of  little  avail, 
i/,  through  supineness,  you  have  sanctioned, 
abuses  wliich  vigilance  might  have  prevent- 
ed, or  exertion  punished. 

'  Have  you  unkindly  denied  actcss  to  your 
presence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has 
no  other  channel  to  preferment  but  you  fa- 
vour ;  and  if  not  able  to  senx  him,  have  jou 
softened  your  refusal  by  feelingly  pai-ticij)ii- 
ting  in  his  disappointment,  instead  of  aggra- 
vatuig  it  by  refusing  to  see  and  sootlie  him, 
when  you  could  do  no  more  ?  Have  yon  con- 
sidered that,  to  listen  to  wearisome  ai)plica- 
tions,  aud  i)ertinacious  claims,  is  among  the 
drawbacks  of  comfort  necessarily  appended 
to  your  station  ?  To  examine  into  interfer- 
ing pretensions*,  w^hile  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
the  applicant,  is  a  salutaiy  exciVise  of  pa- 
tience to  yourself;  it  is  also  the  only  ceituin 
means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the  me- 
ritorious from  the  imj>oitunate.' 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the 
more  earnestly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  even  the  tender-hearted  and  the  be- 
nevolenty  from  the  facility  of  a  yielding 
temper,  from  weariness  of  impdrtunit}-, 
from  a  wish  to  spare  their  own  feelings,  as 
well  as  from  a  too  natural  desire  to  get  riil 
of  trouble,  are  frequently  induced  to  confer 
and  to  refuse  favours  not  only  against 
their  principles  and  their  judgment,  but 
against  their  will  Yet  as  no  viituc  is  ever 
possessed  in  perfection* by  him  who  is  desti- 
tute of  its  opposite. — Have  you  been  equally 
careful,  never,  for  the  sake  of  popularity 
or  the  love  of  ease,  to  awaken  false  hopes, 
and  keep  alive  false  expectations  in  yoiu'i-e- 
tainers,  though  you  knew  you  had  no  pi-os- 
pect  of  ever  making  them  good  ? — ^thus  com- 
mitting your  own  honour  for  the  siike  of 
swelling  the  catalogue  of  your  dependents ; 
and,  by  insincerity  and  indecision,  feeding 
them  with  delusive  promises  when  a  firm, 
negative,  by  extinguishing  hope,  might  luive 
put  them  on  a  more  successful  pursuit. 

Some  striking  instances  of  dolicalelibei*a- 
lity,  recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman, 
have  shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect from  liumaa  nature,  tliat  a  man  sliould 


exert  his  influence  for  the  benefit  of  ai 
even  thouirh  it  were  to  his  own  dis 
ti{;e,  and  that  he  should  be  nut  only  \ 
but  deMn)as,  not  to  procure  for  hiiiis 
gratitude  of  the  o'oli^^ed  ])erson,  nor  Ui 
his  admiration ;  but  would  be  contt-nte 
while  he  liimself  aff  Mxlod  all  thi;  ben 
intervening  agent  should  have  all  the 
This  disintcivstcdness  is  among  th 
criteria  of  a  Christian  si)irit. 

While  we  can  witli  truth  assign  tl 
liberal  praise  to  that  spiiit  of  charit)' 
piv-eminently  distinguishes  the  pivs 
ricxl,  w^e  are  com])elled  to  lament  that 
is  not  held  in  e'lual  estimation  by  J 
those  who  give  tiie  law  to  manners 
considerably  diminishes  their  influci 
cause  it  is  the  fjuality  which,  of  all 
they  most  sc'verely  require  in  their 
dents  as  being  that  which  is  inrst  ii 
atelv  connected  with  their  own  ii 
And  how  far  from  equitable  is  it,  U 
and  punish  the  statu:i!)le  oflTence  i 
men,  whose  bixiach  of  integrity  ism 
Iv  facilitated  by  continual  opportunit 
iluced  by  the  pressure  of  want,  wl 
rigorous  exacter  of  justice  is  as  deft: 
the  pi-actice,  as  he  is  strict  in  the 
tion  ? 

The  species  of  injustice  alludetl 
sists  much  in  that  laxity  of  principle 
admits  of  a  scale  of  exj)ense  dispro; 
ate  to  the  fortune  :  this  creates  the 
blc  necessity  of  remaining  in  heavy 
to  those  who  can  ill  afford  to  give  U 
dit :  in  retnni,  it  induces  in  the  crct 
habit,  and  almost  the  necessity,  of  en 
the  price  of  his  cxmimodity.  T 
woiild  l)c  little,  if  the  encroachmc 
only  felt  bv  those  whose  tardy  paym 
dei'^  exorbitiuice  almost  paixlonabl 
others,  who  ])ractise  the  most  exact 
are  involved  in  the  penalty,  withou 
king  in  the  ofl^ence  :  and  the  correct; 
ed  for  the  imiji-obitj'  of  the  dilatory 
dilapidating  habit  leads  to  an  indo 
insj[)ecting  accounts  ;  and  the  inci*ea 
willingness  to  examine  into  debts,  ii 
the  inability  to  discharge  them  ;  fc 
like  sins,  become  more  burdensome 
portion  as  people  nej^lect  to  inqu 
them. — Pernaj)s  there  is  no  instanci 
conduct  which  tends  more  dii'ecth 
minisli  influence  than  the  in)])iu(] 
contracting  debts,  and  the  in*egula 
consecjuent  injustice  of  which  it  is  soi 
uiuntentionallv  the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allow 
mark  somewhat  foreign  to  our  im 
subject,  it  may  be  obsened,  that  ' 
conce])tion  of  justice  of  which  we  c 
h:is  infected  not  only  morals,  but  r 
or  rather,  what  began  in  our  priiv 
wards  Gixl,  extends  to  our  pnictice 
man.  It  is  the  attribute  of  which  v 
the  least  scnii)le  to  rob  the  Almigl 
it  is  a  fashionable,  though  covert, 
arraigning  his  justice,  when  we  affcc 
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ak  Ids  character  by  rcpi^escnting  him  iis  tm 
nerdfiil  to  punish.    Jubticc  is  not  only  cmi- 
oentlv  conspiauMis  in  her  own  c^^ntral  sti- 
tkn,  out  gives  life  and  light  to  other  Attri- 
butes.    By  cutting  off  superfluous  cxpenseii, 
brmperance  and  sobriety  grows  out  of  jus- 
tice ;  and,  what  is  subtracted  fnim  luxuiy, 
s  earned  o\'er,  without  additional  expense*, 
to  the  account  of  beneficeucc. 

The  Holv  Scriptures  lay  down  some  pre- 
cise and  inaispensable  rules  for  the  practice 
of  justice^  while  thc>'  leave  great  latitude,  at 
least  as  to  the  selection  of  its  indivitUuU  acts, 
to  charity.  Justice  can  be  maintained  only 
b}'this  distinct  demand  and  rigid  aoxjuies- 
cence,  while  cliarit}*  would  l'»sc  the  natinv 
ind  quality  of  benevolence,  if  it  Averc  under 
my  such  express  and  definite  niles.  C'li  i- 
(ity  may  choose  her  object,  but  thnse  of  jus- 
ice  are  chosen  for  her.  It  wiis,  doul)tU:ss, 
11  mercy,  that  no  absolute  rule  or  limitation 
s  made'  resfxrctinij;  charity,  that  we  might 
lave  the  gratificatxxi  of  a  voluntaiy  delight 
D  its  exercise,  for  our  nature  is,  in  this  i-e- 
ptct,  so  kindly  constituted,  that,  in  minrls 
wt  peculiarly  Ill-formed,  the  call  to  beneli- 
%nce  is  the  call  to  enjoyment. 
But  to  return. — ^The  iiiflucnce  of  the  great, 
the  ol)served  of  all  obser\'ers,'  descends  in- 

0  the  sociid  walks  of  life.  I'he  ]>innaclc  on 
vhich  they  stand,  makes  their  most  trivial 
ctions.  and  even  words,  objects  of  attention 
nd  imitation  to  those  beneath  them,  llic 
onsciousness  of  this  should  be  an  additional 
lotive  for  avdding,  in  their  onliiiaiy  con- 
cnation,  not  only  what  is  cnniipt,  hut 
rhate\'er  s:ivours  of  levity  and  impnidcncv ; 
be  ^'anity  of  the  little  world  is  n.'ady,  not 
rem  mischief,  but  self-importanct%  to  mn- 
ert  the  thoughtless  slips  of  the  gi*eat  into 
onsier|uence  ;  their  most  frivolous  remarks 
rc  quoted,  merely  that  the  quoter  m.iy 
eize  the  only  occaMon  he  could  ever  find  ot 
^owingthai  hchas  been  admitted  to  tlu-ir 
ompaiiy.  'ITiis  hannless  little  stratai^eni 
oldsoirt  a  strong  motive  for  those  wliose 
andition  in  life  miikes  them  subjects  of  ob- 
^rvation,  occasionally  to  let  fall  something 
lat  may  be  rcmemoei*ed,  not  merely  bc- 
vae.  they  said  it,  but  beaiuse  it  was  vvorth 
pring.  This  remark  applies  to  superiority 
ftalents,  to  be  considered  in  our  next  liciid, 
ill  more  than  of  rank. 
As  the  great  and  noble  are  sufficiently  dis- 
OKd  to  look  with  reverteil  eye  bark  to 
leir  ancestral  honours,  it  were' to  be  wish- 

1  that  they  were  all  as  ready,  as  wc  are 
ippy  to  say  some  of  them  are,  to  cast  tlu* 
me  careful  retrospect  to  tlic  ancient  usiiges 

thair  illustrious  houses.  There  was  a 
ne  when  family  devotion  was  considered 

a  kind  of  natural  appendage  to  high  rank 
hen  domestic  worship  was  almost  as  iuse- 
irably  connected  witli  the  aristocracy,  as 
iC  church  with  the  stale.  The  cliapel 
as  as  much  a  part  of  the  splendid  establish- 
ent  as  the  state-room.    When  the  form 


pict>-  was  thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was 
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morc  likely  to  exist  ^  Even  the  appearance 
was  a  homage  to  religion,  the  very  custom 
was  an  honourable  recognition  ot  Chris- 
tianity.    But,  in  the  way  of  influence,  it 
must' have  been  of  high  importance;  the 
domestics  would  have  their  sense  of  duty 
kept  alive,  and  would  with  more  alacrity 
serve  these  who  they  saw  served  (iod.    It 
was  a  bond  of  ])olitii'al,  as  well  as  of  moral 
union  ;  it  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
*  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together.'    There 
is  something  ol  a  ccxilescing  pn)perty  in  so- 
cial woi-shij).     In  acknowledging  their  com- 
mon dt'pendance  on  their  rojiniion  master, 
this  equality  of  half  an  hour  would  be  hkely 
to  piT)niotc  Mibordination  ilinjiigh  the  rest  of 
tlu:  (lay.     'I'ake  it  in  an  infnlor  point  of 
view,  it  was  a  useful  disci] )line,   it  was  a 
family  nuister-i-oll,  a  sort  of  domestic  pa- 
raclc,  which  iigularlv  brought  the  privates 
befoiv  their  coniuianding  officers,  juid  main- 
tained oixler  as  well  as  detected  absence. 
It  was  also  calculated  to  pronu)te  the  inte- 
rests of  the  su])eriors,  by  ])ericK.lically  re- 
minding their  dependants  cif  their  diity  to 
G(xl,  which  nccessaiily  involves  every  hu- 
man obligation. 

V\'e  come  now,  to  sjjeak,  though  cursorily, 
of  another  (lej)osit  "t  talent,  not  less  exten- 
sive in  its  immediate  elUcts  and  fur  more 
ini[)oitaiit  in  its  conse(juences ;  the  nillu- 
ence  of  (Tcnius  and  Learning.  As  the  in- 
fluence of  well-directed  talents  is  t(X)  obvious 
to  retjuire  animadvei-sion,  we  shall  confine 
our  brief  ivmarks  to  their  conti-ary  dircc- 
tion. — If  we  could  suppose  the  man  whose 
taleuis  had,  by  jiernicious  principles,  been 
diverted  iron i  their  riy;lit  channel,  to  have, 
at  the  dose  cf  life,  thai  clear  view  of  his  own 
charactcT,  and  the  niisipplication  of  his 
nicMtal  powers,  which  will  be  piT-sented  to 
him  when  he  opens  his  eyes  ow  eternity,  we 
slionld  willies:*  as  coinj)Ute  a  contrjust  with 
his  ])iesent  f«.eliiigs  as  any  two  opposite  de- 
scrij)tions  of  character  ctii'ild  exhibit. 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  award- 
ed at  the  dix'ad  tribunal,  c:ui  iniagination 
figure  one  moi*e  severe  than  will  be  i)ro- 
nounced  against  the  polluted  and  polluting 
wit;  the  noblest  faculties  tunied  into  arms 
a.icainst  him  who  gave  them,  the  eloquence 
which  would  scarcely  have  disparaged  the 
t<tngue  of  angels,  converted  to  the  rhetoric 
of  hell  ?  I'lie  inisciiief  of  a  corrupt  book  is 
indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  dui-ation. — 
When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
has  done  its  worst,  and  has  only  ruined  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  operation  of  an 
unprincipled  work  may  be  just  beginninv:.-^ 
It  IS  a  sin,  the  conimissinn  of  whieh  carries 
in  it  more  of  the  character  of  its  infenutl 
inspirerthm  any  other.  It  is  a  ciinienot 
pi-on»pted  by  appetite,  kindled  iiy  passiun, 
or  pn)voke(i  Ijy 'temptation :  but  a  gratu- 
itous, \oluntarv,  cold  blo-xled  en'.vmity, 
the  offspring  of  *intellect\ud  wickedness,  the 
child  ot  spiritual  depravity  ;  the  deepest  sin 
wiUiout  tiie  :li  -Ir^L  .t  c\v.vi:.e.     Sins  of  sur- 
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nrisc  have  iiifirmity  to  ])k'!uU  but,  in  this 
frigid  villan)',  the  'h;uhiuss  ii  the  motive 
keeps  pace  with  the  tuipitiule  of  the  act. 
Tlie  intnit'ion  is  to  (ijftnd  (lt*cl,  the  prfjjvcl 
is  to  niin  man  ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  teni- 
poiTil  jK-'ace,  tlie  dntiiffi  is  to  murder  tlie 
everlasting  hope  of  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  it. 

liut  the  exclusive  ai)pliration  of  talents 
to  subjects  perfect!)  unexceptionable,  iuul 
right  and  v:ilual>le,  as  far  Jis  they  go,  is  some- 
times :in  occasion  in  which  we  might  mingle 
Tcgix't  with  adnjir:ition.  We  view  witli 
reverence  the  pit-.found  scholar,  a  man,  m» 
far  fi*om  having  lost  any  time  in  tviHing, 
whose  very  anms«.nients  are  laboui*s,  and 
whose  relaxation  is  inunsity  of  thoui^ht,  and 
sedulity  of  study,  l^v  unren  lilting  diligence, 
lie  has  Ix'cn  ddily  addiiig  fresh  stores  to  his 
pondcrcHis  mass  of  eruditif tn,  or  pericKlicallv 
presenting  new  tomes  to  the  literary  worlcf, 
in  return  for  those  he  has  rilled,  nut,  put 
the  case,  that  sucli  a  n\an  has  never  s«.)  much 
as  conceived  tl\e  thought  of  lending  to  reli- 
gion his  weight  of  character,  or  tlie  influ- 
ence of  his  reputation,  by  devoting  soFue 
little  inter\  al  to  a  moral  or  religious  specu- 
lation ;  has  never  once  entertained  the  idea 
of  occasionally  directing  his  treasures  of 
learning,  into  any  ch:i.nncl  which  lead^  to  the 
cnuntrv  where  He  and  his  vcjlumes  together, 
the  diinible  register  of  his  life,  are  soon 
alx>ut  to  land, — who  can  fdrbear,  in  tlie  con- 
templation of  such  a  pohsil)le  chai-acter,  re- 
gretting that  his  t«K)  nuxleratc  ambition 
should  be  satisfied  with  tlie  a])plause  of  an 
a^e  or  an  island,  without  once  exeirising 
ills  talents  on  some  topic  which  might  have 
included  the  conccnis  of  his  whole  species, 
which  might  have  embniced  the  interests  of 
both  worlds  f  Who  can  forbear  lament- 
ing, that  he  has  risen  so  liigh  without  rc- 
ilecthig  that,  in  a  njor.d  Si-nse,  *one  step 
higher  would  st*t  him  hii;hest ;'  that  he 
should  liave  Ih-cu  contented  with  the  idola- 
trous worship  <f  some  pagan  sjige  as  edi- 
tor or  ammtator ;  and,  for  th:it  humble 
meed,  to  relinquish  the  duty  of  glorih  ing  his 
Maker,  by  instnutiiig  his  tVllow-cix'atures ; 
as  if  that  wei-e  a  less  splendid  object,  an  in- 
ferior cfmcem  to  be  tunicrd  over  to  infe- 
rior abilities,  and  to  which  inferior  abili- 
ties, wei-e  adequate  ? 

If  the  awful  api)i*ehension  of  a  future  ac- 
count could,  at  the  chise  of  life,  lead  c\  en 
the  illustrious  (initius,  who  had  with  e(|ual 
abihty  cultivated  Uith  secular  and  sacred 
studies,  to  w  ish  that  he  could  change  clia- 
ractcrs  with  a  po:ir  ])i(ius  ])easant,  wjio  used 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  readin:<  the  Hi- 
ble  at  his  gsite,  wliat  nr.iy  finally  be  the  wi^h 
of  those  who,  having  <ir.utcda  tar  less  useful 
life  without  any  Nurh  contiite  cnfession, 
arc  bi-ought  to  ivUnrsH  at  <.nce  the  ivti-ihu- 
tion  assii^ncd  to  the  c('n»»c':enti'.us  »jse  (f  «)ne 
M)lit:iry  taU  III,  iind  to //"r/ th;it  avvanle'l  to 
their  own  \  ar»l  but  a!»i:M-(l  all«  tnuiii  .■•  That 
awakening  p..r,.ble  cf  the  Divine  Teacher 


vvhich  presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the 
*  great  gulP  which   irrevocably  separated 
two  other  neighboin*s,  whose  respective  lots 
m    worldly  ciixrumstances   resembled  the 
distinction's  of  intellect  in  the  pi-ecx-din^  in- 
»itance — that  *gidf*  which  eternally  divided 
the  holy  beggai*  from  the  opulent  sensualist 
— is  etjiially  applicable  to  the  present  casu 
If  any  thing  c(juld  deepen  or  widen  a  bar- 
rier alivady  hof^elessly  impassable,  might  it 
not  be  the  'sui)stitution  of  ill-applied  abilities 
for  miscmj)loyed  riches  ?• 
-     An  affecting  thought  involuntarily  forces 
itself  uT)on  us,  on  the  depaitui-e  of  distin- 
:^ 1 1  sheet  genius.     All  those  shining  talents 
V.  hicli  had  hitheito  too  exclusively  filled  our 
minds,  sink  at  (juce  in  our  estiniaticin,  be- 
cause we   know  they  are  now  nothing  lo 
their  jxjssessor  but  as  they  were  used,  worse 
than  ncjthing  if  they  were  not  used  wisely.— 
In  the  court  where  he  now  .stands  for  trial, 
neither  the  c<>gent  argument  nor  the  ixnnttt] 
wit  can  secui-c  his  accjuittd  ;  happv  if  the}' 
ap])ear  not  strong  evidences  against  it.    The 
(jualitics  of  hi**  heait,  which,  iK-rhaps,  daz- 
/U-d  bv  those  of  iiis  lieiul,  we  liad  not  taken 
into  the  account — his  enrors  having  been 
lost  in  his  brightness— nt)w  come  forward  as 
the  c»ihers  recede.     Our  feehngs  are  solely 
ocru])ied  with  what  may  be  now  available 
t(»  Inni  to  whom  we  have  owed  pleasure  or 
information.    That  fame  which  we  lately 
th(jught  so  solid  a  ^ood,  seents  now  a  paint- 
ed cloud  melting  into  air — ^that  prouu  for 
EvLR  tor  which  he  wi*otc,  seems  dwindled 
to  a  point — that  visicmaiy  immortality  which 
he  liad  assigned  as  his  meed,  compared 
with  the  eternity  on  which  he  has  enteretl, 
is  become  less  than  the  shTidow  to  the  sub* 
j  sUince,  less  than  the  halo  to  the  sun. 
I     I'his  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  ncent  decease  of  two  writers 
of  uncomnion  ivach  <:f  thought,  pmftiund 
reseairh,  and  unbounded  philologiad  learn- 
ing.   Had  these  two  eminent  men  been  pos- 
sessed of  inferior  minds,  or  a  more  dubious 
fame,  their  death  would  have  srxinded  the 
signal  of  silence,  no  less  to  the  moralist  than 
to  the  satirist,  as  to  the  gixiss  sensuality  and 
cfimipt  principles  of  the  one,  the  avowed 
atheism  and  profligate  politicid  dcictrincs  of 
the  other.     As  it  is  we  cannot  but  refer  to 
them,  though  with  feelings  of  pungent  re- 
Igrct,  and  (uilyundera  stn^ng  sense  of  the 
]  at(-nenifiit  which  sucli  exanii>lcs  owe  to  the 
world  fi'r  tlie  mischief  they  do  it,  us  a  me- 
{lanclnly  ilh-.stration  of  S'>ine  of  the  pitcc- 
Idingi-emaj-ks.     It  is  to  be  feared  th..tthe 
I  unmixed  conmiendaticiu  cf  their  talents  and 
jei-udition,  without  the  ger.tlcst  censure  of 
I  their  princij)les  and  pnittices,  with  which 
jsf)me  of  our  joui-nais  abounded  on  the  loss  of 
|thes<.^  al)le  but  unhappy  men,  might  tcndto 
■  inipix^s  the  ardent  vouthfiil  student  viith  an 
; over-valuation  of  genius,   uns:uictified  by 


*  Let  no  one  api>ly  ihii  to  the  f  rtat  iUtesmaa  of  Hot' 
I  laiiil. 
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principles,  of  erudition  undignified 
us  conduct 

ny  far,  from  my  heart  be  the  unge- 
Qu^tof  treating  departed  eminence 
respect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
rs,  is  k  not  a  duty  to  separate  '  the 
from  the  vile,'  lest  unqualified  ad- 
,  where  there  is  such  large  voom  for 
should,  whil4i|)rofusely  embalming 
,  allure  the  ingenuous  living  to  an 
as  unlimited  as  the  paneg)'ric  was 
lulling  ?* 


CHAP.  VIII. 

time^  considered  as  a  Talent, 

already  begin  to  feel  what  a  large 
f  life  we  have  im  providently  squan- 
what  days  and  nights  have  beensuf- 
wastc  themselves,  if  not  criminally, 
isiderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil, 
tuCe  of  f^ood — how  much  time  has 
sumed  m  worthless  employments, 
amusements,  listless  indolence,  idle 
and  x'ain  imaginations — if  things 
begin  to  appear  wrong,  which  we 
ught  at  least  haiTnless,  though  not 
useful — what  appearance  will  they 
in  that  inevitable  hour  when  all 
til  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  and 
ted  according  to  their  intrinsic  va- 
e  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
neglected  what  we  knew  to  l)eour 
inned  what  we  wciy  aware  wits  our 
and  declined  whA  we  yet  believed 
Id  to  our  ha])])iness;  while,  with  ])er- 
acrgy,  we  eagerly  pui-sucd  what  we 
on  to  think  was  contrary  to  our  in- 
luty,  and  happiness,  nut  excuses 
s  now,  to  which  we  shall  not  then 
hearing  for  a  moment.  The  thin 
which  the  illusion  of  the  senses  now 
rr  vanity,  sloth,  and  error,  will  then 
Ic  efficient  as  consolatory. 
lo  carefully  governs  his  mind  will 
tiously  regulate  his  time.  1  o  him 
s  accurately  distributes  it,  who  ap- 
es the  hour  to  its  due  employment, 
never  seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by 
"al  arithmetic  it  will  l>e  really  long, 
nnpiite  our  time  as  ciitiailly  as  our 
^sessions ;  if  we  assign  its  pi^opor- 
ts  duties,  thout^h  the  divisions  will 
so  fully  occupied  that  they  will  ne- 
g,  yet  the  aggregate  muo  will  be 
flicicntly  long  tor  all  the  pnq^oscsto 
Fe  is  destinccl. 

>t  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  most 
ibolish  time  would  be  the  least  will- 
'ridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreitson- 
ndeavoiir  to  ainiihilate  the  parcels 
1  life  is  composed,  and  at  the  same 
lavc  a  dix-ad  of  shiinking  the  stock  ? 

•▼enc  any  mitiakirn  application  or  their  r«^ 
Bay  br  proper  to  avow  titat  Hrofeuor  Porton 
«rn«  Tookc  are  the  pmoni  to  whom  thoy 


They  who  most  pathetically  lament  the 
want  of  time,  are  either  persons  who  plunge 
tliemselves  into  unnecessary  concerns  or 
those  who  manage  them  ill,  or  those  who  do 
nothing.  The  first  create  the  deficiency" 
they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  mucn 
want  time  as  arrangement ;  the  last,  like 
brute  animals  laden  with  ^Id,  groan  under 
the  weight  of  a  treasure  oi  which  they  make 
no  use^  and  do  not  know  the  value. 

They  will  never  mid^e  a  right  use  of  time 
who  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  with- 
out any  definite  scheme  for  its  employment, 
or  any  fixed  object  for  its  end.  Such  desul- 
xaxv  beings  will  be  carried  away  by  every 
trifle  that  strikes  the  senses,  or  any  whim 
tliat  seizes  the  imagination.  I'hey  who  live 
without  any  ultimate  pouit  in  view,  can  have 
no  regular  process  in  tlie  steps  which  lead 
to  it 

But  though  in  order  to  prevent  confuaon, 
to  animate  tori)or,  and  tame  intgularity,  it 
is  always  a  duty  to  form  a  plan  ;  occasions 
will  aiTse  wlien  it  may  be  a  higher  duty  to 
bi'eak  it.  Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  must 
ever  be  kept  subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher 
power.  That  is  an  ill-regulated  mind  whicli 
wears  life  away  without  any  settled  scheme 
of  action  :  that  is  a  little  mind  which  makes 
itself  a  slave  to  any  preconceived  rule,  when 
a  more  imperati\  e  duty  may  arise  to  demand 
its  infracuon,  Froviilence  may  call  us  to 
some  work  during  the  day  which  we  did  not 
foresee  in  the  moniing.  Even  a  good  de- 
sign must  be  relinquished  to  make  way  for 
a  better,  nor  must  we  sacrifice  a  useful  to  a 
favourite  pn  ject,  nor  must  we  scniple  to  re- 
nounce our  inclinations  at  the  c^U  of  duty 
or  of  necessity,  for  (iod  loves  a  cheerful  doer 
as  well  as  a  '  cheerful  giver.* 

In  our  use  of  time  we  frequently  practise 
a  delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no  mconside- 
rabie  portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment.  The 
now  escapes  us  while  we  ai*e  settling  future 
points  not  only  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of 
pleasure,  but  of  benevolence,  of  generosity, 
of  piety.  These  imagicuiiy  points  to  wliich 
we  impatiently  stretcli  forward  in  idea,  we 
fix  at  buccx:ssive  but  distant  intervals,  en- 
deavouring by  the  i"aj)id  mai-ch  of  a  huny- 
ing  iniiLgincition  to  annihilate  the  intervening 
spaces.  One  gix*at  evil  of  ix'ckoning  too  ab- 
solutely on  marked  periods  which  may  never 
arrive,  is,  that,  by  this  absoriHion  of  the 
mind,  we  neglect  pi-esenl  duties  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  e\i.nts  not  only  ix*mote  but  un- 
certain. Even  if  the  anliclpatcsl  pei  iod  does 
anivc,  it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  w{Lsj)l(dii;ed  ;  and  the  event 
which  wiis  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  in- 
terference and  comnuuuling  i.illueni-.e,  when 
it  has  Uiken  pUice,  sinks  hito  the  undistin- 
guisht^d  mass  of  time  and  circumst^uices. 
rhe  iM)int  which  we  once  thought,  if  it  ever 
could  be  attained,  wtnild  sui)i*ly  abundant 
matter,  not  ftnly  for  prcst-nt  duty  or  plea- 
su!V,  but  for  delij^htliil  n'tnjspiition,  loses 
ithcU,  as  we  ininv',le  wiih  it,  in  tsie  common 
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heap  of  forgotten  things ;  and  as  wc  recede  I  libcnilly  condemned ;  while  the  wa^erofhb 
from  it,  nici-ges  in  tlic  dim  ob^cui*e  of  fndcd  own,  or  the  pilferer  of  another's  time,  es- 
recollcctions.  I  lax  in.u;  arrived  at  tlie  era,  in-  c^ipes  a  censin*e  whicli  he  ought  more  hea- 
stead  of  seizing  on  thiit//nw7/^  so  injpatient-  vily  to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  lor  whkrh  no  re- 
ly desired  while  it  was/w/w;r,  we  again  send  ])eiitanre  can  make  restitution,  the  commo- 
oiir  imaginations  out  to  ficsh  distances  in  iliiy  being  not  only  invaluable  but  irreco- 
scarch  of  fresh  deceits.  While  we  ai'e  jnish- 1  vefable, 

ing  it  on  to  objects  still  more  remote,  ihej  Considerable  evil,  with  respect  to  the 
large  uncalculated  si)aces  of  comfort  and  economy  of  time,  aiipes  from  an  error  which 
peace,  or  of  languor  and  discontent,  which  inftctsslmiemindsof  an  superior  cast— a uo- 
nll  the  chasm,  :aid  which  we  scarcely  think  .  tion  that  contempt  of  oixlcr  and  custom  are 
worth  taking  into  the  account,  make  up  far  i  indications  of  genius,  that  great  minds  can- 
the  greater  part  of  life.  '  nut  be  tied  to  times,  nor  enslaved  by  seasons. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  luid  would  'I'hey  value  themselves  on  being  systematic 
hardly  deserve  a  harsher  nan»e,  if  tliese  only  "in  their  disdain  of  method,  on'beine  re- 
large  uncultivsited  wastes,  these  barren  in-  ■  guhir  in  nothing  but  inx'gularity  ;  withtncm 
tcrsiices,  these  neglected  subtlivisions,  had :  accident  gives  the  law  to  action.  Thty 
not  all  of  them  imperious  demands  oi  tlieir  pride  themselves  in  not  des|>atching business 
own — if  tliey  were  n(^t  to  be  as  rii;orously  ac-  ,  hut  jwstponing  it,  and  this  in  oitler  to  show 
coiuiied  f)r,"as  the  vivid  spots  and  shining  with  wliat  ability  they  can  retrieve  thne  to 
pro'ipects  wliichpi-oinise  so  much  and  pro- 1  which  they  are  always  in  arrcarSi.  From 
duce  so  little.  ■  this  vanity' of  intimating  that  they  can  exe- 

Let  us  not  then  compute  time  by  particu-  cute  in  horn's  what  costs  slower  souls  days  or 
lar  periods  or  signal  exeiits,  I  lei  us  not  i  weeks,  the  m(nit  pi-es^ng  business  is  define 
content  ouiselvcs  with  putting  cnn*  festal  days  ed  to  some  indefinite  i>criod,  imd  duties  thus 
only  into  the  calendar,  but  remember  that .  postponed  ai*e  not  seldom  omitted, 
frtim  the  huur  when  reason  begins  to  o]k*-  'I'he  s;mie  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
niJi",  to  the  lK»ur  in  which  it  shall  be  exiiji-  which  leadsa  yoimg  man  of  gcmius  to  believe 
gu'.'ilied,  e.\ery  p'lriicle  of  time  is\aluable;  he  can  catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  sec 
that  no d;iy  can  be  in.Mj^nificant,  when  even  -every  thing  at  a  glance,  and  comprehend 
day  is  to  be  accoimttil  fur  ;  that  each  one  [every  thing  in  a  moment,  tempts  him  to  put 
possesses  weiL.ht  iuid  importance,  because  of :  (.'H"  that  moment.  Kut  if  such  wonders  are 
each  the  retnbution  is  to  be  received  In  ■  really  to  be  achieved  without  the  old  ingre- 
Ihe  prospect  theivlbre  of  our  ciming  time,  dients,  tmie  and  study,  what  might  he  not 
let  us  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  e.xpec-  !  evj)ect  w(>iild  ly:  accomplished  with  their  as- 
talion  to  the  occurrence;  but  bearing  in.lsisiance.  Those  Who  are  now  mai'velswadd 
mind  that  small  cnncenis  make  uj)  the  lai-gei* !  then  be  miracles  !  The  too  common  consc- 
share  of  life,  let  usaiui  to  execute  well  those  Ujuence  of  this  impatience  of  applicJLtion,  is 
w  hich  lie  more  immediately  betoix-  us.  For  i  to  afiei't  to  despistr  whatever  knowledge  re- 
the  instant  occasi»)n  we  have  life  and  tinu'iquires  time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  what- 
in  hand,  for  that  which  is  ]>rospective,  we  j  ever  demands  hidustry  to  acquire,  as  iwt 
niav  no  longer  be  in  possessio'.i  of  either:  and  ;  wonh  acquiring. 


it  is  an  argument  of  n(^   small    cogeiic) , 
that  he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best  jjur- 
l)«»ses,  secures  eternity  for  i'.s  best  i-njoy- 
ments. 
Kut  we  are  guilty  of  the  stran;!:e  inconsis- 


Nor  is  this  error  monopolized  by  talentjw 
We  have  known  some,  wno,  having  noother 
evidence  of  genius  to  pixxlnce,  never  failed 
to  be  unpunctiiid.  It  is  a  woiidci*  that  the 
more  intellectual,  seeing  their  province  thus 


tv  iicy  of  being  most  pnKligal  of  what  we  best .  invaded  by  dunces,  do  not  become  regular 
h)\e,  and  of  throwing  away  what  wc  most  I  through  mere  contempt  of  their  imitators, 
fear  to  lose,  that  time  of  v.  hich  life  i.>  made ;  and  aixmdon  the  abuser  of  time  to  those  who 
lip.  Jf  (i<Ki  does  not  give  us  a  shnit  time,  'know  not  how  to  spend  it  wisely. 
we  can  contrive  to  make  it  shoit  by  thi^j  Christianity  is  a  s<x:ial  principle.  He  who 
wretched  husbandry.  It  is  not  so  nuich  in-  has  dis^-overed  the  use  of  time,  and  conse- 
cii-cnce  of  time  as  a  pr  xl-gality  in  the  wasic  ;  fpiently  the  \alue  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be 
«  t"  ir,  that  prevents  liie  fn»ni  answvving  all 'solicitous  for  the  spiritual  g'cxxl  of  his  fellow- 
tlii-  ends  for  which  it  is  jiiven.  1- 1  w  thin;;.N  creatures.  The  i  ne,  indeed,  is  indicative  of 
make  us  so  indejiendent  •  f  the  w«iiid  :is  the .  the  other.     Hut  this  goml,  like  even"  other, 

Ii'udent  disj)i.sit.io:i  o\'  thi.^  precit.Ji^  article,  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Wc  caimot  es- 
t  delivers  pe'-ple  from  h  iT^-ini';  on  the  cha-  'sciiiiallv  benefit  pcxiple  without  a8S(.x:iating 
lily  of  others  to  enKin<  i;;'.*ie  t  lie. n  fjxMu  thiwitli  them,  withoiit  rendering  ourselves 
i.lavery  of  their  own  c''iirj';;ny.  \\  e  sheuld  a:;!!!  able  to  them.  Hut  in  so  doing  wc 
io»  only  be  carehil  n-ii  \!»  v..-.'.ie  our  own  slwiiid  e\cr  iccolkct  that  ^\e  may  seek  to 
tiu;e,  but  t'jiit  ot'urs  di.  v.  i  re.'>  os  ol  ii. —  pli  ase  tdl  we  f'r^el  toser\e  them',  we  may 
The  distinc".".''!  «'i  civv.e  btv.t.  ,i  *rre;»!in«;  softei  i  si  rongtnith.Ntj)  render  them  nioi-epsi- 
our  pursL''  iiii'l  *  ■*'»•  •;'!"  '.tnir  ;.'.:■!  ir.nne'  his  i:it  ib!e  till  \\e  c  -uic  .:;r;.dually  less  to  recom- 
been  lH.iutil:;Uy  c.  :.■  r.;.-  .  .1.  I  ]■  .i  flu-  pui^e  lo-i-t!  r':(  n:.  il»;j\  (Musehes.  'In  the  spirit  of 
is  'tr.i'h*  In  a  .<!!''i:- i  '  ••h'i:i  bv  many  iViiMulU  ;;cc-.'!iiino;iation  we  may  insensibly 
>^!i.>  yet  bC-  HI.'  si/.,.il  •.,.;■..  ..• -..Iij  irv  li  so  Sl-.m. r  i!ie  si.nnl-^ni  ^fivlij-ion,  with  u\iew 
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to  make  oarselvcs  more  agreeable,  and  may 
dcceivc  in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  ciTor.     V\'e 
may  begin  at  the  wix)ng  end.  We  may  cen-  i 
sui'c  the  wrong  practice  Mitliout  uny  rel'ev-  i 
eiice  to  the  principle,  or  we  may  suit  onr 
counsels,  ixX  totiie  wants,  Ijiit  to'tlic  taste, 
of  our  friend«    In  our  endeavours  to  pix>- 
mote  the  good  of  oihere,  we  should  be  cai-e- 
ful  to  find  out  the  points  in  which  tliey  arc- 
most  deficient.     If  their  error  be  ijipiorancc ! 
of Scrioture,  if worldliness,  itpicjudice,  if  a 
general  distnclinacion    to  senou.sne^:s,    if  a 
blind  respect  for  religic»n,  jciined  to  an  unac- 
quaintedness  with  its  doctrines;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  be  iv- ' 
quisite.     In  each,  in  all,  we  should,  indeed, 
with  the  utmost  fairness,  lay  oj)en  tiic  whole 
scheme  of  Cliristianity,  neither  conccalinij: ; 
itii  difliicuUies,  its  humbling  i-cquisitions,  u't  I 
the  self-denials  it  imposes.     Hut  at  the  same ; 
lime,  if  we  suspect  any  one  trutli  to  be  j)ar- 1 
ticularly  revolting  to  them,  it  will  be  in(;iv 
prudei>t    to  appi-uach  this  tnilh  j^.uluallyi 
tliroui^h  othei-s,  from  which  they  are  Ils's' 
averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  inlruductson  at 
the  outset,  siiut'up  the  wny  to  faither  jjro- 
gress.     Every  dtx'.trhie  should  be  unfuUkd 
gradually,  jutHciously,  temi)erately,  not  in- 
sisting oh  any  points  that  are  not    clearly 
scriptural,  nor  on  iuiy  that  admit  of  doubtful 
disputation,  nor  on  many  jjoints  at  a  time  ; 
and,  above  all,  on  none  unseusonablx',  or  im- 
ccasinglv. 

This  habit  of  turning  time  to  account,  by 
endeavouring  to  beusetid  to  others,  will,  If; 
conducted  with  mildness,  and  exercised  with 
Christian  humility,  be  eminently  beneficial 
to  ourselves.  It  will  set  us  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  tioiths  we  sugi^L-st ;  and  in 
contending  with  bhndness  and  ^elf-suflici<n- 
cy,  we  shall  find  a  wholesome  exercise  foi- 
our  own  ])atience  and  mrxle ration.  It  may 
remind  us,  that  we  were  once,  perhaps  in 
the  same  state.  Above  all,  it  will  ])ut  us  on 
a  more  strict  watchfulness  over  our  own 
hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  shoidd  be  adopting 
one  set  ot  principles  for  our  convei-siition, 
and  another  fi»r  our  conduct.  It  will  induce 
the  necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency, 
as  they,  to  v/hom  we  are  counselloi*s,  will 
not  be' backward,  if  wc  funiish  them  with 
the  least  ground,  to  be  our  censurers. 

And  here  I  would  affectionatelv  suggest  to 
my  numennis  amiable  younij  friencls,  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  to  their  own    minds 
fiDm  turning  a  certain  porti-jii  of  their  time 
to  the  personal  instruction  of  the  pc/or,  for 
wliich  so  wide  a  field  is  just  now  pi-ovideii- 1 
tially  oponcfL     In  conmiimiciting  the  elc-; 
nients  of  religious  knowledge — iit  number- . 
less  rqxrtitioiis  of  the  simie  plain  truths — in 
Ixing  obliged  to  be^in  again  tiie  simple  docu- 
ment wliich  they  iancied  they  had  long  ago| 
inipn»&ed — ^in   the    huml>ling  necessity    of 
lowering  their  ideas,  and  dt  basing  their  lan- 
guage, m  order  to  make  then\sclves  intelli- 
gible—in  the  forbearance  which  dulucss  of 


intellect,  per\  ersencss  of  temper,  and  m- 
gi'atitude  demand,  they  may  gain  some  pro- 
ficiency themselves,  even  where  ihuir  suc- 
cess withothei's  is  leas',  encouraging. 

Uut  to  whatever  account  we  tuni  our  time 
with  ix-spcci  to  otliei's,  the  fii"St  olycct  of  its 
riglii  employment  is  with  oui*selves ;  and  this 
not  only  m  ciischari^inj^  those  exeivises  of  pi- 
ety and  virtue,  which  are  too  obvious  and 
loo  generally  acknowledged,  to  i-equire  to  be 
.specified  ;  but,  in  attending  to  the  seci-et 
di^ljosiiiuns  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  real  character.  We  do  not  mean  to 
im])ly  th;it  we  can  judge  of  its  state  by  the 
tlnuights  which  ai*e  necessarily  suggested  by 
any  a<tu:d  l)usiness,  or  any  pi'essing  object, 
such  thoiii^hts  l)eing  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  ceitain  indication 
c»f  our  abiding  state  and  habitual  temi)er,— 
Hut  by  watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
oursj)0!:taneousthoughts,  we  may,  in  agroat 
measme.  tleteniiine  on  the  character  of  our 
minds ;  their  voluntary  thoughts  and  un- 
prom[Aed  tVelings,  being  the  streams  which 
mdicaie  the  iouniain  whence  they*  flow.— 
The  heurt  is  that  i)erennial  spring;  for, 
whether  grace  or  natui*e  supply  tne  current, 
the  fountain  is  inexhaustible.  In  either  case, 
the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
CiMistantly  its  waste  is  fed  by  fi-esh  supplies; 
expense,'  instead  oi  exhausting,  augments 
the  stream,  whether  the  source  from  earth 
supply  worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above 
sue li  as  are  heavenly.  Thoughts  detenninc 
on  the  character  :  as  the  iticyi  thinketh  ho  is 
he. 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  when, 
from  our  eternal  state,  wc  shall  IcKik  back 
on  the  use  wc  have  made  of  time  !  What  a 
revokition  will  be  wrought  in  our  opinions  ! 
What  aconti-ast  will  i;e  exhibited,  when  wc 
shall  take  a  clear  retrospect  of  all  we  hayc 
dune,  and  all  we  ought  to  have  done  !  And 
shall  we,  then,  put  oft* the  inspection  to  an 
unceitain  periocl,  to  a  period,  when  wc  can 
neither  i-ejjent  to  any  pui-pose  for  what  was 
wning,  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  shall  then 
perceive  would  have  been  right  ?  Let  these 
frequent  meditations  on  death,  lead  us  to  re- 
flect what  the  feelings  of  a  dying  bed  will 
be.  Let  us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the 
review  cf  riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  ne- 
glected or  per\eited,  of  influence  abused,  of 
leannng  misiipplicd,  of  time  misemployed  ! 
To  enteitain  serious  thoughts  of  death  now, 
is  the  most  likely  metliodfor  rcr.tifying  tem- 
pers, for  coiKiueriujj;  propensities,'  foresta- 
ulisliing  principles,  f'r  confirming  habits,  of 
which  we  shall  then  feel  the  consequences  ; 
for  relin(iuishing  enterprises  and  pursuits, 
for  tile  success  of  whicli  we  may  then  be  as 
much  atHictcd,  as  we  should  now  be  at  their 
defeat. 

He  who  caimot  find  time  tocc^nsult  his  Bi- 
ble, will  find,  (^ne  dav,  that  lie  has  time  to  Ije 
sick  ;  he  v.ho  h:is  n.Itime  to  jiray,  niust  find 
time  tt>  die.  He  wli-Man  (indnolime  to  re- 
flect, is  must  hkely  to  find  lime  to  sin  ;  he 
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who  cannot  find  time  for  rcpcntanrc,  -will 
find  an  eternity  in  which  rei)critancc  will  be 
of  no  avail.     Let  us,  then,  under  the  influ- 


tlie  occasion — she  does  more,  she  watcher 
f<  ir  it.  She  *  endures*  evils,  but  inflirts  none; 
she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but  •  bears  all 


once  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  serimisly  reflect,  thinj;;s.*  Thciugh*shc  believes  all  things* 
under  what  law  wecinne  into  the  world :  •  it :  yet  siie  cxerciscsher  hope  without  relinquish- 
IS  appointed  tor  all  men  once  to  <///•,  and,  at- jnij;  her  ])nulence  ;  sometimes,  where  cen- 
ter death,  the  judg m kxt. *  Js it  not  obvi- 1  victinn forbids  lur thinking  favnuntbly, even 
ous,  then,  that  the  design  of  life  is  to  pre-]tljen  it  does  not  prevent  *hcr  hoping  all 
pare  for  jucigment ;  anil  th;it,  in  iinqxirtion  jthinj^s.'  She  subdues  'vaunting,*  conquers 
as  we  employ  time  well,  we  make  immortali-  tlie  swellings  of  insf)lence,  and  the  intractar 
ty  happy  ?  bU  iiess  if  pHdc.     Not  only  *  she  en\icth  not,* 

not  only  hhe  dis:il!«;ws  the  injustice  of  dca- 

ring  wfnt  is  another's,  but  by  a  noble  di&dain 
of  seltishness,  she  e\en  * seeketh  not  her 
own.*  Her  di:,intert stedncss  st ire  her  up  to 
the  jierpetual    rofiting  out   that  princijilc 


CHAP.  IX. 

fM  Charity, 

Ik  that  general  use  of  the  tdeiits,  sug- 
gested in  tlie  parrible,  theiv  is  also  i  particu- 


wnni^ht  bv  nature  into  the  constitution  of 
'  the  soul.    So  far  fi'om  thinking  it  a  proof  cf 


Far  voaition  on  the  exenise  ot  which,  every  .^^  nsent  injuries  she  is  not  'easily 
man  must  eqiutably  determirie  Vach  is  ;,^,^  ^j.^.^^.  ,^^.  ^j^^.^^^^  She  smooths  the ficrce- 
paiticularly  called  upon  t<)  an [uit  himself  ot . },^.j^  ^^j-^l^^.  rmscible.  and  corrects  the  acri- 
that  more  immediate  duty,  lor  the  practice  •  ^  ^,f  ^j^^  ^.vil-tempeivd.  She  not  only 
of  which,  God  has  given  sT)cci;d  endowments  ^^^^  ,^^^^  pcipetrate,  Lut  *  she  thfaikelh  no 
and  oi)poituiiity.  Our  >l:iktT  mmirts  the  ^.^.5,,  ^^\^  jf.^^  found  a  shorter  wavofbe- 
specific  exercise  of  the  spt  cific  takn..  J  he  ^,,,„^|„  ^j^.jj  ^ij,^„  ,^^..^,^j.^.  ^^^,^  invented,  for 
nature  ot  the  gitt  points  out  the  nature  of  the  ^i^.^,^^;.  „^.^^^.^  an*  tber's  grvxls  her  own  bva 
requisition.  1  he  use  ot  tMid<iwment  is  ape-  ^i„„,j;.  „„  ,.p^^ ,  uith.  ut  cHMu>.srK«i,,p.  il,e 
cu 
not 

mltt^  „_ ^ 

that  individuai;  moi-e  remaikjibly  gl..ririL-.!  1*^  '{{^^^  we  see thnt  the  Apostle  places cha- 

rity  in»t  only  before  all  tnevirtues  which  he 
thus  gr.iccluily  mai  shals,  fH'fore  qualititsthe 
r  ^*      u       j  u-  u    -r  *u«.         -.^4.1     ,    nK'st  moral,  gifts  the  nuist  spiritual,  attain- 
last  touch  and  highest  tmish  to  eveiy  other.   „Knis  the  m«.st  intellectual,  but  he  Actually 
and  resolves  them  all  into  one  common  prin-  -I •     .•         ,...,'_  .         1.' 

ciple.     It  is  called 
fcctness,'  not  only 


But  charity  is  a  viitue  (fall  tunes  and  all 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent 
grace  in  itself,  as  an  eiurj^y,  which  gi\  estlie 


a  into  one  common  prin-  ti,,^.nules  the^c  last  in  the  ccmiparison;  he 
•the  ver>  bond  (^f  per-  clfK?s  noilxLielv  louer  their  value,  he  luinihi- 
!)ccause  it  unites  us  to  ^^^^^  j,^     ^^  -^^^^^^^  .^^j^  phnciple  of  life,  this 


are  all  fruitless.  Thcv  are  of  no  value m 
ai.reier  having  given  a  pressing  exnona-  the  sight  «.f<i(Kl :  they*  are  ofnocfficaato 
tion  to  many  exalted  dut.es.  finishes  by  as-  ^^^^  ^.^Jvation.  Charitv  alone  s:inctifies"our 
cnbingtochantythisernphaticalsnpenonty;  o^Vrings,  recommeiHls  our  prayers,  and 
•  Above  all  thinifs  hjxxi:  fenxnt  chantv.    It  ^akes  our  verv  pniises  acceptable: 


Chnst,    and    rec:pvrK:al!y    commui.iciitcd  ^„  iui,,,,isc  .f  charitv  ;  and,  when  wccan- 
am<«igliis  genuine  foa-.wci^.  ,  ^  .    ,       .  ^     „oi  c-ti".  ctivdv  assist  the  w<irk.  wemavex- 


Km  r-iMnknoilicCorinthiant.  chill,  xlii.  put  a  candid  construction  on  the  acli«i5i« 
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ctlicrs,  than  to  supply  their  wants,  or  pro- 
mote ihcir  tem]^)ni'al  intcitsLs,  But  whether 
r<uKliwir  in  3iidi;ii'i5fT  liberality  in  givinj;,  be 
llie  viitiic  in  exeixise,  by  the  adoption  of 
each  as  a  law,  ami  the  pv.articc  of  both  on 
the  ercMind  of  coijfnnnity  tc»  the  Divine  will, 
we  Miall  acfjiiiiv  such  a'hubit  of  exercising 
the  kind  affections,  that  what  was  adf^ptccl 
as  a  piinciplc  will  be  ebtabiished  into  a pUa- 
siire ;  what  was  a  force  upon  nature,  will 
almost  grow  into  a  part  of  it ;  oblit.';:iti<  m  will 
become  choice,  law  impulse,  dutyneressit} ; 
the  energ>'  w  ill  become  si>  j)owertul,  that  tfie 
heart  will'  iiivoluntanly  s]}n!ii;  to  the  per- 
formance ;  indolence,*  selfishness,  trouble, 
inconvenience,  will  viiuish  under  the  vigo- 
rous operation  of  a  habit  whose  motive  is  ge- 
nuine Christianity. 

One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  ])cifei't,  un- 
less it  promotes  that  other.  This  chanty  en- 
Kivs  abstinently  that  she  may  give  libendly. 
While  she  restrains  eveiy  wltjug  inclination, 
she  stimulates  us  to  such  as  are  righi.  She 
is  iwvcr  a  solitary  quality,  but  is  insei)ai*:ibly 
linked  with  tnitli  and  efjuity.  She  leads  us 
perpetually  to  examine  om*  means,  (li.>posi- 
tions,  and  oppoitunities,  and  to  exeit  tlieir 
combined  fi>rce  for  the  promotion  of  the 
greatest  possible  good.  She  teaches  us  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  others  as  well  iis 
to  their  necessities.  She  con\eits  small 
kindnesses  into  great  ones,  by  doing  them 
with  reference  to  Clod ;  for  it  is  not  so  much 
the  worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render 
them  acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  judge  of  our  charity  by  sin- 
gle acts  and  particular  instances,  fortlu-y  ai*e 
ix>t  always  good  men  who  do  good  things. 
but  by  our  geneml  tendencies  and  propensi- 
Ik-s,     We  roust  strive  after  an  uTiiformitv  in 
ouTcViarity^-examine  whether  it  be  equal )le, 
iteady,  wuuntary,  and  not  a  charity  ot  tin\es, 
and  seasons,  and'  humours.    J f  we  are  as  un- 
kind and  illiberal  in  one  instance,  as  we  are 
profuse  in  another,  when  the  demand  is  equid , 
and  we  have  both  the  choice  and  the  meims, 
whatever  we  may  be,  we  arc  not  charit:  J>le. 
ll&ou^h  cliarity,  as  we  have  alixady  ob- 
lervedf  is  a  quality  of  univei'Sid  ap])lication, 
and  bv  no  means  limited  within  the  nan-ow 
boomUof  alms-givhig,  yet,  not  to  alhiw  a 
due,  that  is*  a  high  rank  and  station  to  tho^e 
vorksof  benevolence,  to  which  our  Redo*,  ni- 
er  gives  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  liis  exhibi- 
tioD  of  the  scrutiny  at  the  general  judgment, 
voiUd  be  mistaking  the  genius  of  Chiistian- 
ity,  would  be  dcpartingfi'om  the  practice  and 
die  principles  of  its  rounder  ;  it  would  he 


of  justice.  We  must  not  do  a  little  good  to 
one  which  may  in\ olve  a  greater  injurj'  to 
another :  yet  llu;ugli  we  should  keep  our 
hearts  always  ()i)i:n,  and  our  feelings  alive 
to  the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our  power 
must  be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever 
right  othei"s  may  have  to  our  beneficence, 
Uval  ciivumstruicts,  natural  expectations, 
andprissing necessity, cojifer  the  moix;  iiiv- 
nicdi:i'c  claim,  'i'he  fnosf  immediate  is 
-luit  r;f  *  the  ht  usehdld  of  faith.*  ^ 

From  hir.re  it  sippears,  that  in  inquiring 
ii\to  ilje  duties  (»f  chanty,  we  must  overlook 
the  use  U)  be  made  of  ricl\es,  one  of  the  ta- 
lents implied  in  the  parable.     The  ai)plica- 
tion  ef  money,  whether  *kept  by  its  owners 
to  their  huit,'*  or  Sf  juandered  to  their  destruc- 
tion, willecpially  be  made  the  subject  of  final 
investigati(»n.    "Lord  Hacon's  remark,  that 
*  riches,  wlien  kij)t  in  a  heap,  ai-e  connipt 
like  a  dunghill,  but,  when  spread  abroad, 
diffuse  beauty  and  feiiility,'  has  been  more 
admired  than  acted  up(m.'  All  the  fine  sen- 
tences that  ha\  e  lx(  n  iK-lted  at  the  head  of 
co\et«)Usiiess  have  pn)bably  ne\er  reformed 
one    nri5>er;    nor   nave   the  most   ix)inted 
aphorisms,    not    divinely    directed,    ever 
tHught  the  luxurious  the  ti-ue  use  of  money, 
IIa])i)ilythe  age  in  which  we  live  is  so  ge- 
nerall\'dispcn>ed  to  acts  of  beneficence,  that 
theie  never  was  a  perifxl  which  less  im- 
prtted  the  necessity  to  press  the  duty,  to  cn- 
iorec  the  j)ractice,  or  to  j)oint  out  the  ob- 
jects.   A  tiiousand  new  channels  arc  ©jjen- 
ed,  }et  the  old  ones  are  not  dried  up  ;  tlie 
streams  flow  in  abundance,  as  if  fed  by  a 
perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  hnn- 
self  in  the  sup'jKised  secin-ity  of  surroiuiding 
gocnlness.  Lit  not  any  take  coinfoit  that  he 
lives  in  an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not 
c  1  laritabl c.  W c  are  not  benevolent  by  con- 
tact or  infection,  or  bv  breathing  an  atmos- 
])here  of  charity.  Vet  who  has  not  heard 
persons  exultingly  boast  of  this  noble  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age,  who  are  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  contributing  their  own  con- 
tingent t(»wards  establishing  its  character  ? 
Pi-ol)al)ly  many  a  man  gloried  in  the  valour 
of  his  coimtiy,  imd  ex\dted  in  the  pride  of 
being  an  Englishman,  after  the  battles  of 
TiaValgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  he  been 
sent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  C}'e  discharee 
its  kindly  showers  at  a  tide  of  woe,  and  the 
fruG;al  sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his 
tears  had  paid  more*  cluajdy  the  debt  of  l>c- 
ncN  oleiice,  for  which  his  ])urse  had  been  so- 


ibrgetting  the  high  dignity  he  conferred  on  |  licitwl.  TIk'  Author,  many  )'ears  ago,  made 

tbib^irace,  when  lie  declared  that  he  should  1  one  in  apartv  of  friends  :  an'e>pected  guest, 

'        '  '  who  was  rather  late,  at  length  came  in;  she 


consider  tlie  smallest  work  (>f  lo\e  done  to 
the  least  of  his  followers  for  his  sake  as  done 
tohirosdl 

ITiB  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  our  puticulaf  connexions— must  not  l)e 
confined  to  unfbunded  attachments,  toparty- 
iiivQiiritc&    It  must  be  governed  by  tlic  law 


was  in  great  agitatifiu,  having  been  detained 
on  the  road  bv  a  dreadful  fire  in  the  neigh- 
l)ourh(M¥l.  'i'lie  ])tKn-  f.mnlv.  who  went  gone 
to  bed,  had  been  with  difViculty  awakened, 
'ihe  mother  had  escaped  by  throwing  her- 
self fi'om  a  two  pmi'  of  bUurs  wvudovf  Ui\<d^2ctf^ 
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street.  She  then  recoil ectt-d,  that  in  Ikt  i^x- 
trcme  tern;r,  she  luicl  left  Ikt  child  l)i'l»ind  in 
bed.  To  the  astonishment  I  if  all  pivsiiit,  si\c 
instantly  rushed  buck,  thi-onv^li  the  ilamrs, 
and  totiie  j^ener.d  joy,  scx)n  jiuotMied  witli 
the  child  uhve  in  her'iinns.  \\  hilc  she  was 
expressing  her  enitiUide,  tlie  light  of  the 
lamps  fell  on  its  face,  and  she  ])ereeived,  to 
her  inexpressible  hoiTor,  thiit  she  had  siivod 
the  chilcl  of  another  woniiui — lier  own  liad 
perished.  It  may  be  iniaj^ined  what  wei*e 
the  feelings  lithe' coni])any.  A  subs«-rii)tion 
was  instantly  begun.  Almost  every  one  liad 
liberally  c/^ntiibnted,  wlu-n  a  noblenian,  whi; 
could  have  bnui;ht  the  \vh<^le  l>arty,  turning 

said,  *  Madam, 


to  the  writer  of  tliese  pages,  s:i 

I  will  give  you,*  exery  e\i)i'cting  e\e  was 


"Was  tunied  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to  be 
unused  to  the  gi\  ing  mood,  the  uei"son  iul- 
drcsscd  joyfully  held  out  her  hand,  but  drew 
it  Ijack  on  his  coolly  saying,  •  I  will  give  you 
this  affecting  incident  for  the  suljject  of  \our 
next  tragedy.'  Some  will  i*ead  thispass;igc 
"who  were  present  on  the  ixrcasion. 

But  since  neither  tlic  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  tlie  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  p;>s- 
sess  either,  is  likelv  to  make  the  *  churl  libe- 
rid,'  or  to  stir  up  the  vain  or  tlie  voluptuous 
to  a  beneficence  which  shall  bear  any  fair 

{iropoition  to  the  costly  maintenance  of  their 
uxur)' or  their  vjuiity,  the  slight  obser\a- 
tions  ^hich  follow  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
bountiful  giver,  a  character,  blessed  be  (iod, 
as  common  as  it  is  amiable.     To  the  act  it 
b  unnecessaiy  to  excite  him  ;  to  the  motive 
he  caimot  t()o  caixfully  l(x>k.    This  is  the 
more  requisite,  jls,  in  an  age  in  which  more 
excellent    chanty    semions    are    annually 
pi-eached  than  ever  wei-e  delivered  since  tiie 
establishment  of  Christianity — ^that  which 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever 
made  charitable  foundations  a  part  cjf  its  in- 
stitution— we  now  and  tlien  meet  with  one, 
which  seems  to  invert  the  princij)le,  and  to 
put  the  point  for  the  base.     It  is  witli  dilh- 
aence  we  put  the  question,  dix»ading  to  be 
suspected  of  indulging  a  spirit  of  censure 
"where  we  would  wish  to  offer  luuiualilied 
commendation ;  but  do  we  not  now  and  then 
hear  assi^ed  to  almsgiving,  nay  assigned  to 
tlie  individual  contribution  for  which  the 
well   intcnlioned    preacher    is   eloquently 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seeiii 
to  supply  the  absence  of  all  other  merits  ;  a 
merit  which  would  almost  induce  one  to  bj- 
lieve  that  a  more  than  ordinaiy  contribution 
to  the  plate  would  prove  a  golden  ke\ ,  to 
stand  in  his  stead,  who  *  has  openeil  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  .'* 

Toexplain  my  meaning  by  an  example: — 
In  tlie  temple  of  Jlim  who  gave  l»is  Si'u  to 
die,  to  atone  for  the  suis  ot  the  Wi>rl(],  1 
once  heanl,  and  from  no  mean  authority. 
Charity  called  the  atoning  virtur  of  the  uc(r. 
To  have  termed  it  the  pievailing.  du  distin- 
guishing, the  most  amiable  chaiMctensiic  ot 
the  age,  had  ba;n  right  and  tiiie.  Hut  when 


ation  for  sin,  I  was  ready  .to  imagine  that  I 
heard  the  exclamation' of  St.  Paul  to  his 
(talatians — ^  1  niai  vel  that  ye  are  so  soon  re- 
moved fn  111  him  that  called  you  unto  the 
^race  t-f  Christ  unto  another  Gospel.* 

We  must  readily  not  only  :dlow  for,  but 
:ulmiiv,  the  ardrnir  cjf  an  aniuiated preacher, 
vvho,  feeling  his  heart  expiuid  with  his  sub- 
ject, finds  it  as  much  his  delight  as  his  dutv 
to  impart  to  every  bosom  the  tender  and 
comjiassii-nate  sympathies  with  which  his 
own  oxeiilows  ;  luid  it  is  with  ivluctanceifce 
have  ])resunied  to  intimate  the  restraints, 
•.vliich  christian  piety  should  imjKDse  on  itself 
in  not  oxerstating  even  a  christian  duty. 

We  have  no  ri^jht  to  determine  on  thcpro- 
noitions  and  possibility  of  any  man's  charit)', 
out  on  the  princii)le  we  may   determine; 
there  must  be  an  exhaustless'spring  in  the 
heait,  even  where  the  Christian's  means  will 
not  ailmit  of  a  peipetual  current.     Lmc  is 
in  fact  that  motive  principle,  witliout  which 
neither  fiiili,  nor  mysteries,  nor  niartyrdom, 
no  nor  even  the  addition  of  the  secoiid  gui- 
nea to  the  jjlate,  where  only  one  had  been 
inten.'led,  nor  giving  all  our  goods  to  the  poor, 
will  pi'ijfit  any  thing.     Where  this  vital  spi- 
rit is  wauling,  the  most  ample  bcuinty  will 
not  reach  its  end  ;  where,  it  exists,  *  the  cup 
of  cold  water*  shall  be  accejitetL    WiUiout 
this  aiiiTiiatnig  pi'inciple,  though  the  bounty 
may  obtain  applause,  may  iniluencc  others, 
may  do  gocxl,  and  pnimote  gf<xxl,  yet  it  raay 
unhappily  fall  short  of  pi-omotiiig  tlie  spiri- 
tual interests  of  ihe  giver.  He  who  has  pro- 
mised to  render  to  eveiy  man  according  tp 
his  deeds,  knows  the  principle  of  the  deed, 
anil  has  never  pitimised  to  recompense  any 
which  has  no  ivfereiice  to  himselt. 

'I'o  ne;^lect  works  of  charity,  not  to  be 
largel}  liberal  in  the  perfomiancc  of  them 
acc(jrding  to  (.ur  ability,  is  an  infullible  evi- 
dence that  our  ]jr( Sessions  of  piety  mean  no- 
thin!--.  On  the  other  hand,  to  depend  upon 
them  as  what  is  lo  bear  us  out  in  our  claims 
for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  is  to 
offend  our  Maker  and  deceive  oui-  own  souls. 
We  would  be  the  very  last  to  unden'alue, 
or  to  discc'Uragc  charity,  but  is  it  discou- 
ragin.^;  it  to  j>hice  ii on itstnie  ground  ; to as- 
seit  that  we  may  buiUl  an  hospital  without 
rharity,as  we  may  endow  a  chuivh  without 
jjieiy,  if  we  consider  the  one  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  tor  ho- 
liness .'' 

S«)me  arc  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a 
strange  self-del  vision,  to  swell  the  amount  oi 
tlielr  charily,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous 
items  of  a  tntally  distinct  character.  The 
Author  wasfurnieily  acqui^iinted  with  alady 
(jf  rank,  who  though  her  benevolence  wa» 
si:si)ecieil  to  bear  no  pi-oiiortion  to  Uie  splen- 
dour of  her  establi>hment,  was  yet  rather 
i(*o  aj)t  to  make  her  bounties  a  subject  of 
con\v'i*siitu»n.  After  enumerating  the  vari- 
ous instances  of  her  benelicence  she  often 


„  ,  cf.mcludcd  by  saying,  '  notwitlistauding  my 

I  found  it  thus  gravely  proposed  as  an  exj)i- 1  luii^e  family  1  give  all  tliis  ia  charity  beaida 
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^yln^  the  fioor  ratmf  thus  converting;  ii 
Mmpulsory  act,  to  w  Iiich  all  arc  equally  s'ub- 
w.%  into  a  voluiitar)-  bounty. 

Our  corruptions  are.vj  liable  to  infect  even 
■Jur  *  holy  things,*  tliat  we  slioiild  Ix".  vigilant 
in  this  best  exercise  of  the  best  alR-etinis  <-.f 
the  heart — ^affections  which  (i(Kl,  whin  lu- 
iji-ar.iously  converted  a  dutv  into  a  (lelij;Ijt, 
RHve  us,  m  order,  bv  a  ])leasuiii!jle  feeling, 
to  stir  us  up  to  connpassion.  We  sliould  l)e 
careful  that^  the  gi-eat  enemy  may  not  be 
Dlottin^uur  hyurv,  even  when  we  are  per- 
tnnning  actions  tfie  most  hostile  to  his  inte- 
rests 

As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
prhole  Christian  code,  so  thei*e  is  not  one 
which  more  ini|>eratively  den\ands  our  at- 
tention to  the  spirit  with' which  we  exeirise 
it,  and  the  temper  with  which  we  bear  tlie 
hsiippointment    sometimes    attendini^   our 
x»st  designed  bounties.     'I'lioui^h  rhiuitx  is 
:oo  frequently  thrown  aw.iy  on  those  wlio 
vceive  it,  it  is  never  lost  on'  tlie  benef  ictor 
f  *he  who  jjives,  does  it  wiili  sini])!icitv.* — 
When  the  Ixjuntiful  ^iver  cannot  Hod  yVw- 
Jure,  he  may  always  extract  j^>od.   I  le  nvi\ 
reap  no  small  advanta^t;  himsilf  from  tlrit 
jberolity  vrhirb  has  failf d  to  c  nfer  any.  1  h 
may  gain  benefit  fituu  tlicdisnp])oir.tnil:nt  lie 
experiences  in  the  unwortliiness  of  the  ol)- 
ecL     When  the  pnject  be  had  anxionslv 
ibrmcd  for  doing  gcxxl  to  another  is  defeated 
>y  pen-erseness,  on  rcqnitedbv  ingratitudr, 
t  not  only  does  not   check  the   sprini;;  of 
wmty  in  the  real  Christian,  l)ut  it  calls  new 
virtues  into  action.     The  exercise  <)f  pi- 
ience,  an  improvement  in  forbeanuice  and 
orgiveness,   a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
nurt  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  oljject 
he  sole  measure  of  our  boimty,  are  well 
irorth  the  money  we  have  spent'  on  tlie  un- 
leaerving.     Perhaps  too  the  reiterated  in- 
tuices  how  little  good  the  best  man  is  able 
o  do  10  this  world,  may  serve  to  wean  him 
rom  it,  and  be  an  additional  inducement  for 
ookin^  forward  to  a  better. 

But  It  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  ntiji^h- 
wur^s  wants,  than  to  bear  witli  his  cn*<>rs  ; 
he  one  gratifies  our  natural  feelinv^s,  wliile 
he  ctiicr  offends  tiiem  ;  the  most  diHicuU  as 
veil  as  the  most  sublime  bninch  of  cliarity, 
herefore,  is  the  foi*giveness  of  injuries,  is 
he  love  of  our  eneniies.  It  is  a  love  lumibly 
uming  to  resemble  his,  who  sends  his  rain 
JO  the  just  and  on  the  ujijust ;  a  love  not  in- 
3>ired  by  partiality,  nor  extortefl  by  merit. 
Itb  followmg  the  example;  while  we  obey 
the  precept  of  Christ,  wlien  we  *  do  go^Ki  to 
(hem  that  hate  us. '  It  is  a  charity  which 
bursts  with  a  generous  disdain  the'  narrow 
^wunds  of  attachment  and  even  of  desert, 
Icvds  every  fence  which  selfish  pnidence 
^<Hild  erect  between  itself  and  its  enemies  ; 
it  is  a  kive,  with  respect  to  the  ol)jecls, 
thou^with  a  boundless  ilis^iicptu-tion  as  to 
theireasare,  rcscmblint;  (iod's  If.vctoui: 
i^aimsio  be  universal  in  kind,  thoiij;;'i  it  is 
fcv  in  the  degree. 

Voi,I(.  22 


A  veiy  able  di\  ine*  has  insisted  that  it  is 
to  this  part  of  the  cluinicl'T  <ir  the  Almighty 
tliat  (Hir  Saviour  limits  the  iiiiuncli'in,  *  He 
ye  peilecl  as  \  <'ur  K:ither  wlii',  h  ism  heaven 
is  j)erfert.*     It  is.  indeed,  <'iie  ot  Ue  princi- 
p.ii  instaiK'cs  in  w!i;<ls  Hn'Te  cj-e-itotes  can 
,  i)\'  imiiatio!!  ajijiiY^v  i^l:l•^e  tf)  tli!-  chisraeterof 
( rr)d  ;  lunst  1)1  In^  ai'i  i  ihiit«.'s  iMiiier  re(]uiring 
lis  to  a!l(ii-,  than  le  iviiis;:;  if  ])t.ssihk'  ftr  us  to 
imitate  Iheni.    K^r  tlwuL^h  all  tlie  atti-ii)utes 
of  (i«Kl  attiird  the  nn>st  exalted  idea  of  com- 
pute pertcrtion,  yri  the  injunctif  n  to  attain 
his  iniai^e  is  .strikini^ly  aj)j)li(  d  iTi  the  New 
i'estanient  tn  tliis  parlirular  part  of  the  di- 
vine chai*acter.     1  he  Ajxistle  applies  our 
being  *  fojloweis  of  (t(m1,  as  dear  cliildivn,' 
afierwai-ds  to  this  indix  idual  instance,  *  for- 
giving one  another,  e\  en  as  (t(k1  for  Christ's 
sake  has  forgiven  you,'  adding,   *  and  walk 
in  love  as  Oiiist  also  loved  us.'     'So  that,' 
says  the  bishi»p,   *  his  exhortation  to  follow 
(ifxl  stands  inclosed  on  both  sides  with  the 
|)rece|)ts  of  lo\e  antl  charity,  as  if  he  in- 
t(M:(!i.(i  to  secure  itirJMU  ijeingai'.pliedtoany 
thin;;-  else.'    St.   Luke,   who   gives  us  an 
al)rid;;mint    ot    the   same    S'.'im<»!i   on  the 
nioiiiii  ivu\\\  wjiicli  th"  ]>assiy;e  is  taken,  also 
Mij:',ests  the  ])iMctlre  <  iV^\  e  and  f 'Pgiveness 
fiom  ihe  example  of  tlie  Alni'idity,  *  who  is 
kind  to  the  nuti:a;;kfiii  aiul  tin-  e\  ll.*    After 
ha\  ing  delivend  the  same  beatitude,  he  cor- 
roborates tlie  iiiter])ivtatinn  with  an  iiijunc- 
tii'U,  by  saying,  not  W-  jicrftct^  but  *  be  mer- 
ciful as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.' 

OurSu\  i'lirimj^ressed  asolcnm  emphasis 
OTi  the  coniniand  to  foj-^ivc  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  imi)li<ati.-d  it  with  (jckI's 
forgiveness  of  us.     It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
niaiiy  who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  omit  the  daily  i'ej)etition  of  the  di- 
vine prayL-r,  of  which  til  is  recjuest  forms  so 
striking  a  clause,  do  not  lay  tf>  heart  the 
daily  duty  of  suj)plicating  for  that  frame  of 
snirk  which   the   j)etition    involves.     Can 
there  be  a  more  awfid  consideration,  than 
that  we  jnit  the  grand  request  on  which  our 
eternal  na]jpine>s  (Ujjends,  on  this   issue, 
V.  -len  we  ins*,  paialjly  ass^niate  our  own  hope 
of  ]>  irdon,  V.  itli  tlie  required  and  ix-iusonable 
condiiion  of.parvloning  others?  Should  we 
not  !)i!  ci>nseienii<.ir»lv  cautions,  how  we  Jjut 
up  this  petition,  when  we  relied,  that  we 
ofler  it  to  the  threat  Sciircher  of  heaits,  who, 
while  he  listens  to  the  request,  can  cxaclly 
determine  on  the  intcgriiv  which  accx)mpa- 
nies  it  ?  The  divine  Author  of  the  prayer 
seems  to  linld  out  a  sort  of  test  of  the  s]MTit 
of  our  obedience,  when  he  proposes  this  dif- 
ficult dut}-,   as  a  trial  of  our  gt:nei-al  con- 
formity tJ  his  commands.   It  seems  selected 
by  infinite  wi^lom  as  a  kind  «f  pledge  of 
our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  ])oints: 
our  inteirst  is  confederati*  with  our  duty  in 
the  praitice  of   this  hi^li  and   peculiarly 
Christian  i^race.     The  rcquisiiion  suggests 

•S,^bi«li.>p  !^liirluckW  siiiuon  on  Uir  tixl,  '  Ro  jre 


gion  of  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world, 
but  to  form  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  duties  inculcated  in  the  ( )ld  and 
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at  oDce  the  roost  absolute  obligation,  and  which  it  casts  that  of  an  adversar)-  into  the 

the  mo£t  {>owerful  motive.  sliade. 

libis  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  one  Prejudice,  if  not  altoeether  invindble,  ii 

of  the  grand  distinctions  between  the  reli-  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  lo  be 

_.       i..,.^  i___.i. J. i-_^. »-_:-.: ij  eradicated  from  the  human  mind.    Bydis- 

^ising  itself  under  the  respectable  name  of 
firmness,  it  is  of  infinitely  slower  extirptp 
the  New  Testament  In  the  former,  indeed, '.  tion  thiin  actual  vice.  For  vice,  though  ncr- 
there  were  not  only  indications  and  suj;jjcs-  :  sistcd  in  throue;h  'the  pcn-erseness  of  the 
tions  of  this  rule,  but  some  exemjilifications '  will,  never  sets  itself  up  for  virtue ;  a  viciais 
of  its  actual  performance,  it  is  remarkable, !  man  knows  what  is  right,  though  his  appe- 
that  when  David,  whose  energy  of  charac-  "  titc-s  deter  him  from  following  it ;  but  a  pre- 
ter,  or  rather  mysterious  inspiration  as  a  pro-  judice,  being  perhaps  more  frequently  a 
phet,  led  him  to  be  so  vehement  in  his  de-  taiilt  of  the  judgment  than  of  the  heart,  is 
nunciations  gf  vengeance  on  persons  of  pi-o- ,  sometimes  ])ersisted  in  upon  principle.  No 
fessed  enmity  against  (iod,  and  against  him-  man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good 
■elf  as  the  anointed  of  (iod,  yet  cxhiljited  =  nien  defend  a  prejudice,  though  evei>-  one 
eminent  instances  of  placability  in  his  con- ;  else  sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  </ 
duct  towards  his  own  personal  enemies,  es- :  a  sin,  pronioting  hatred,  souring  tlie  temper, 
pecially  in  the  case  of  Saul.  But,  perhaps, !  and  exciting  evil  passions. 
the  duty,  after  all,  was  not  so  fully  made  out,  I  Yet,  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attach- 
so  cleaVlv  defined,  so  positively  enjoined,  j  ed  to  a  good  man,  there  are  few  errors  more 
nor  was  tiic  frame  of  mind  so  endenily  seen  calculated  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital 
in 'them  of  old  time.'  We  have  many  in- '  i^eligion,  because  there  are  none  under 
stances  under  that  dispensation,  of  saints  which  men  rest  so  satisfied-  Under  theprac- 
and  prophets  layingdown  their  lives  for  their  tice  of  any  immorality  they  are  uneasy,  and 
religion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first  I  that  uneasiness  may  lead  to  a  cure  ;  for  the 
NcwTestament  martyr,  when  expiring  un-;  light  (,f  natural  conscience  is  sufficientlf 
der  a  shower  of  stones  fi-om  his  enemies,  to;stn)ng  to  show,  that  sin  and  peace  cannot 
sav,  •  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.'!  dwell  together.  But  prejudice  effectually 
11ie  reason  is' obvious.  It  being  expected, !  keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  be- 
that  our  notions  and  practices  should  be  I  cause  he  conceives  that  he  is  in  fiill  po^cs- 
adapted  to  the  revelation  UTulcr  which  Ave  sion  of  it,  and  that  he  is  following  it  up  in 
live,  this  sublime  species  of  charity  should  1  the  verj'  ern>r  which  keeps  him  so  wkic  of 
necessarily  rise  in  pi-oijoitifn  to  tl'ie  dear-  it  i)r  if,  with  the  Roman  governor,  he  ask, 
ness  and  oignity  of  that  dispensation.  It  is !  *  what  la  truth  ?'  like  him,  he  turns  away  for 
congi-uous,  therefore,  that  our  forgiveness  of  fear  of  an  answer.     The  strongest  lightcan- 


feet  revelation  of  the  pardon  ot  sin  by  the  |  faculty  of  dihceming  it 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be  |  As  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  prejo- 
wud  to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in :  dice,  which  is  the  present  subject  of  coiui- 
proportion  as  we  practise  this  grace,  het  |  deration,  we  shall  say  little  of  those  prejo- 
us,  however,  remember,  to  borrow  the:  dices  of  which  the  passions  and  appetites  are 
thought  of  an  eminent  divine,  *  that  our  for-  the  cause.  Intei-est  and  sensuality  see  the 
gi^*]!!^  Cithers  will  not  alone  procure  forgive-  objects  which  absorb  them  through  their 


ness  being  paitial,  and  confined,  like  theta- 

nacy  of  some  disoixlered  patients,  to  the  oh 

CHAP.  X.  glc  ^^jcct  to  which  the  ^sease  has  a  refer- 

On  Prnudicf  .  "^^-    ^^S"  Probity  itself  is  not  of  suffident 

V    ^    ryuuicr.  j^,^.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  conduct ;  wc  See  men  cf 

I  HF.HF.  IS  not  a  more  cunous  subjectof  sound  integrity  and  of  good  judgment  an  lob- 
BI)eculaUon,  than  to  obsen-e  the  vanity  of  jccts  where  prejudice  does  not  intervene, 
cdours  with  which  opinion  tinges  truth  :  the "  acting,  where  it  does  below  the  standard  rf 
bias  which  prejudice  lends  to  facts,  when  it ;  ordinary  men,  governed  by  a  name  earned 
cannot  deny  them  ;  the  perversion  it  gives ;  away  by  a  sound.  It  makes  lovers  of  tndJi 
to  the  motive,  when  it  cannot  invalidate  the  unjubt,  and  converts  wisdom  mto  fatuitv  It 
drcunristance  ;  the  waip  and  twist  it  gives .  must,  therefore,  be  an  enlightened  mtittjf 
to  actions,  which  it  dai-es  nf)t  openly  con- 1  or  we  may  be  injuring  our  fellow  croUum 
demn;  the  disingenuousness  into  which  it  i  when  we  persuade  ourselves  we  arc  doing 
ilides,  even  though  it  does  not  intend  to  =  God  service.  Paul  does  not  appear  to  have 
mamtain  a  falsehood ;  the  bright  rays  with  been  a  profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct^ 
^hich  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its,:  zealous  and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  » 
own  side  <«  a  question  ;  the  dark  cloud  by  i  high  reputation  among  his  own  narrow  ani 
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Prejudiced  sect.  His  error  was  in  his  judg- 
ment. '  The  error  of  Peter  was  in  his  affec- 
ions.  A  suddeii  touch  of  self-love  in  this  va- 
ill-uini;  but  'vk' arm-hearted  disciple,  made 
lim  t»i"\?aA  lo  share  in  liis  master's  disgrace. 
Jut  i:i  this  case,  a  single  pcnctniting  i^lanct- 
iu.Mte»l  li'.is  ver\'  so\\\,  hrdught  liim  biick  ti) 
:im-iuiM»,  i*cpent.aiu:c,  and  love.  'I'o  euro 
he  prtjuuices  of  Paul,  a  miracle  was  ne- 
reis k'.y, 

\\  iiric  tlic  powerilil  arguments  of  our 
Lnni  put  even  the  Siulducecs,  t!ic  infidels  (  f 
he  day,  *  to  silence,' the v  produce  no  such 
;iTect  on  the  professing  Vharis^'es ;  instead 
)i  rejoicing  to  hear  their  great  d'>ctr.ne  ot 
:he  resui-rcction  so  tuWv  vintiicateti,  thev  re- 
loubkJ  tlieir  piTjudices  against  him,  at  the 
reiT  m^'inent  in  which  hehadobtaineil  such 
I  trmmnli  in  their  cause.  'l*he  first  thing 
:i.ey  cMdeavoured,  was  to  seek  to  entangle, 
)\  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  deteat- 
.d  tlie  common  tiK.iny. 

Hut,  let  us  judge  even  the  prejudiced 
with* Hit  prejudice.  Preiudice,  to  a  certain 
legrtir,  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
rirhial,  as  of  c>ur  common  nature.  And  that 
bo'ner  tincture  of  it,  which  is  inseparable 
fiMin  h  tbits  and  attixhrncnts,  is  n  lair  and 
honest  pi-epossession  ; — tor  instance,  who- 
ever n  probatcfl,  as  a  censuruble  prtjudice, 
Lhat  gei*en>us  fuel  hi  j^ 


o» 


Fur  whicb  our  cuuiiir}  it  a  iiamr  lo  dear? 

Ku-,  after  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or 
rlher,  is,  a  natund  ini)urn  error,  attached  to 
thjt  blinclness,  which  iu  lui  incurable  part  oi 
Lurcf  nstitution. 

Disiigrcement  of  opirion,  therefore,  if  it 
be  an  evil  insepai*able  from  our  present  state 
r;t  being,  ought  not  to  excite  antipathy  ; 
complete  unanimity  oi  heart  and  sentimeni 
being  reserved  as  a  pait  of  the  happiness  of 
that  more  perfect  state,  where  the  elVul- 
gence  ot  truth  will  dissipate  all  the  error  and 
misapprehension  which  cloud  our  judgment 
here. 

Pet^Ic  comnionlv  intend  to  judge  faii-ly  : 
and,  when  thev  fiiil,  it  is  as  often  an  ern.r'of 
Ihc  understanding  as  of  the  heart.     They 
form  their  opinion  of  some  particular  subject 
from  what  tncy  see  of  it    But  though  they 
sec  only  a  part,  they  frequently  form  their 
(pinion  of  that  which  remains  unseen,  moi-e 
Kn-mptorily  than  those  who  see  the  whole ; 
f  T  alarge  and  clear  view  by  affording  a  just- 
ness of  conception,  commonly  induces  hu- 
mility. Perhaps,  on  their  ignoVance  of  those 
ver\' parts  of  a  question  which  they  do  not 
see," they  form  their  decision  on  the  whole  ; 
wWlc  the  unseen  points  are  precisely  those 
which  onlv  could  enable  them  to  determine 
fcwW  on  tne  general  proposition. 

wc  ^ould  not,  however,  very  severely 
censure  any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form, 
this  bring  a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather 
than  of  the  will ;  the  true  object  of  censure 
is  tlieir  coDduct  under  this  false  impression ; 
^  actii^  as  hostilcly  as  if  their  opinion  was 


founded  on  the  best  ascertiiined  facU.  If 
we  ai-e  all  more  or  less  prejudiced,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  the  conscientious  act  upon 
the  feelings  which  the  prejudice  has  excited. 
The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  indctd,  let 
loose  upon  their  a<l\crsarics  all  ihe  bad  pas- 
>ions  w  hich  this  disposition  to  jjivjudge  tjpi- 
ni<.ns  luLs  slinvd  uj);  while  the  mild  sjiirit  in 
wlpcli  lihriijiiuniiy  go\er.is,  will  conduct  it- 
sell  wiih  tlic  s^nn'e  i^eueral  kindness  as  if  no 
•.ii\  ei  Vity  of  oj^inion  sul>si.'>ted.  'Ihouj^h  all 
pre]j'.>>iehsion  arises  from  some  cloudiness  in 
die  mind,  it  is  a  fair  trial  of  the  Clinstian 
temper,  when  the  man  who  suffers  by  it, 
continues  to  exercise  the  same  tolerant  and 
indulgent  spii  it  towards  the  prejudiced  par- 
ty, lus  if  there  were  a  mutual  concurrence  of 
sentiment  If  he  have  no  other  ground  of 
objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
ihere  is  something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spi- 
rit in  acting  with  nim,  and  speaking  of  him, 
on  other  occaslijiii-,  as  it"  the  matter  in  debate 
did  not  exist 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  mislead- 
ings  of  political  jne  udice  !  It  is  as  detailed 
and  minute  in  its  opTations,  as  it  is  broad 
and  extensive  in  its  comjjass.  Will  not  the 
circumstance  of  voting  on  the  same  side  of- 
ten stand  instead  of  the  best  qualities,  in  re- 
commending one  man  to  the  g<xid  opinion  of 
am  it  her  .'  \\  ith  this  unfounded  partiality  is 
naturally  connected  a  dislike  to  better  men, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  their  taking  the  op- 
posite side;  for  p.irty,  which  takes  such  a 
large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  itself, 
tikes  care  never  to  allow  to  othei*s  the  li- 
berty Ns  liich  ii  so  broadly  and  uniformly  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spiiit  of  par- 
ty, minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misre- 
presentation ;  his  prejudice  blackening,  his 
pni'iiality  whitening ;  the  one  deforming 
what  is  fair,  the  <ither  beautifying  what  5 
foul ;  the  one  defacing  temple's,  tne  other 
ganiishing  sepulchres.  Providence,  in  the 
meantime,  working  its  own  way  by  these 
perverse  instruments ;  the  woi*st'  designers 
Ijeiiig  sometimes  suiprised  hito  doing  more 
good  than  they  intcncled,  by  a  wish  to  antid- 
l)ate  the  good'pixyected  by  the  opposite  pai^ 
ty,  and  so  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  for 
not  having  been  able  to  effect  the  same, 
though  they  had  perhaps  planned  it,  and 
though  ad\erse  ciixum stances  alone  had  in- 
terrupted the  scheme,  or  the  want  of  a  sui- 
table occasion  had  delaved  its  accomplish- 
ment 'I'hus  g(X)d  is  effected,  the  puolic  is 
benefited,  all  are  pleased.  The  conscien- 
tious rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate  ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  party  have  the  credit 
of  cloing  it. 

I'here  are  among  th**  exhaustless  manotu- 
vres  of  a  party-champi(^n,  if  1  may  so  speak, 
gestures  and  sij^is  of  disapprabation,  which 
are  of  equal  efticacv  with  language  itsel£ 
There  are  also  artifices  in  writing,  that  re- 
semble intonation  and  accent  in  a  skilful 
speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of  the  vdce,  or  a 
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claiisv  in  a  p:ircnthcsis,  thr^w  in  n  shade  rf ' 
distinction,  lend  im  eniplia<-is  wh'.Cii  niiikt^! 
mvsUTv  Intel li'.i: ill",  :ii.d  hei].'S  ( iit  ilic  aj)-, 
jiivhinrjiin  '  f l.u-  r.iuui'.     '1  liejv  is  such  :i' 
thins;  as  ;ui  iiiifiiL-riu.il  j-hnu;  rf  t:.e  siniiil-, 
ders,  :i  mentul  "^h.iLe  i.l'ilu-  lu:id,  an  impli- 
fatirn  ili.it  IMS  111- le  niL.inii._'iIi;in  :in  a'-M.i- 
lion,  a  liiiit  Nvliiih   v:.\\  liWixn.iWy  cUtriiCt 
frijniiliee«':iMii,.  ii(li.*i>in  wiiii'.j  ])rnd<'i.ei.h;-' 
exunliil,  ai.d  \.liuli  •■. ''ms  t««;iw.iktn  sii>-l 
jjirion  nmiv  liian  a  (in  v«t  *'!ijvi ,     \\  h.it- ' 
ever  isoni'.tii.d,  is  mu  e  if.  in  ni"u;  than  swii-' 
plied;  wIm'.'.-.  iri^  •...  :.U!<i.is1n  U  i  l  cpm  Ij\  ' 
the  V.  liter,  11'. M.  r  taii^i'i  !>■.•  i.\er-rii:. :•;.■:•■'; 
by   the   iva(Ur,  wiio  a!»va\  >»  \aiiu.->  li'.nj^vlj ! 
('[)  his    ini^LMiiiry    in    iiiiw.L;    np  an  Jii^tii-*.  ; 
Thei-e  is  a  vv.iv  <.i  .-eiLii.:.-;  «..ut  v. -in  v;*  neiai  \ 
praist,  in    crvli  r    ti»   ni.ii*'.-   the  lu'.  ...lai'.t!  j 
c.liaj'.u;e  more  eiirt  Uii].     A  pun-  '.^vd  i'.i;.U.v[ 
>vill  scelhnj!i,^ii  iheaiiii.i   i:".i>  ..i..ii;(iii'.!y  j 
lilX'tace,  >\li:e!i  i->  'i";(l.;a  i    !.rr*;;»j  i:i '   o  i:i-  '• 
tn<lucc  the  little,  i!.-.,-.  .'.i  v.  .kriiiaii}  (il^p..-| 
raj;!n;jj  jiaiticle  Ir.tf.     'iiu-f  ;lIl.i^'■e^  i\ii:-i  | 
np  tlie  ;.;lit.st  t.t  ^».  r.ie  !.;.;j.>.\.  .i  i  vil  in  t!ie 
eli.u'arti  r  t(t  he  is-jnied,  a:iil  e:-.ei:e,  ;.i  tit  . 
biinie  time,  the  ii.ca  «'t  pi  mietMe  ani;  ni«.<le- ! 
ration  in  tlie  ie;:-Kie.     It  i-i  a  m\stt.ii.  us 
}^i\in^t»nr.,  :.!id  as:  n. ..!.''  i\-.;u  •.  at  I,,  iiircvii:- 
l^el.Ld  t'.;-pL.il  ,  a  ;i;.  J     «  :  ;■.«■  .1  «'  ::■••».  :.li-  n-.- 
nes'^,  a  ft  Mi*  l;.ii«  ■■  ii  <  ■  i.inv.:!  k.A:-  m  v.  liii    i, 
iltlfi"  il  hi.'.r  \f\]i:   i  ,1 .;..  .  r 'l..  .  .  .Ill  I  1;;, .('.»:», 
len<U:i  1\  all.  i'^  !.■  a  .•.»■;.;;. 1 1/  i  ]■:  lii-    .vm-t. 

One  i.\  .1 '..  .h:m    .•..:....;...!:>..■.  i";ai  liii.  I 
pen.'..;!  t  :  a  \,i.:L  i  : ..  »■_  .*•.  iii.i-.;i.-  <  j  ].•  v'.t:'  i;. ! 
u  hi  tli«T  *ihe '■.'/)  i '.  JA  I  ■:  ;."■■  ir]jii\    ;v-,  i>. 
that  "C  ha-'iiUi.-.;!  n)  :■■  ....'.'a.   ni-i''- !;./i  r.ii  | 
reiilef,  \  !i'ii'.-::"i  i;.  ":;'.!..■  ii.-  -i  iiiij;  iriii.; 
state  (-i  nii'iJ,  uirh  .»>  i...;;i;e  a  h.^ri-.;:!  l-  ii. 
faxiMin  I'.i.ep.iry  -.^^in,  l^il,  a^ihi  a.'.s;iil.j;t 
lahnnri.d  to  e^^iiJl.sil  in   t;-.\(  >n'  i-l"  hi^  <.^sn  ; 
snlhat,  lt\.n\  i.  j;.  lice  '.u-  (  ;■:.•  iU'l,  it  is  t-ti  the 
COntl'ai".   -ii:.;    in  ;h;»L    \.:iii..h   ti.o  .ii:thr#r  in 
tended.  (i«.a»  laily  >jji.;i!;i:.\r,  h>»v>e\«.  i",  ji»  *.- 
pic:  do  n<  r -^it  (l<iv.  n  ^' i^li   a  j/in  (l»  s'::;n  t'. 
read  iniiii'-uiiliy  aa-  t'li. .;-'',  uiiii  h,  iVnm  tlu- 
title  I't'ine  v*«'ilx,  i  rv!  l-  i;:tiii    <  !  :lie  auihi-r. 
the\  i«ii\-ci;  <  V  >ii«;,.  {'.   is  r.ktiv  to  c  ii'.r.i- 
diit  till  ir  *■><-■  •!,  v.  Im  'i.*.;-  ].n  \  ;.■;  ^ly  ad-p- 
tetl  In  ni  « iia\  ii '  :i'ii  m  j.;«  i,>  ^  -i  --i  m. 

Hut,   to  e'>i.!i.ji    *    V  .    ■  .■\.i'  ■ 'is  t'j  th«. 
I)iiind!i'i  .'i  wi.'vli  t  :.i.-..i(.  I  I    n.    i  a  ill!.  : — 
Avhen    v.ij    !;:■..;.    \*  i;    I;...-    !     c.     ■.'i..l\-l   lj_\  ] 
stjnie  nnlini.Hii.iKv  i;  n  ih-:  i.  '.i  L  »:-...*'  .d  » ^  n- 
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hiderai^  ihr  t  h..!  .i  v.i  <  1 

CMir  «!\\i;  •^a-ijr  >  i» ;   ;':■ '. , 

ate  iHlpu-•^^.  ■:;  ".  ..i'   .: 

clixirt  (  ui"  til'  n.  h'^  i-;  * 

till  (.nrhe;.*.i.d  .>;in  .-  •  i   .  .• 

bhull  ethe!  V, i«t.  •   ■<],)•  \,  . 

many  thini^s  aIuIi   \.-ik\C.  t.ii     !/:«•  :.;]^  ii 

strict  justice.     Wli':.:!!    i..-i-   :i.' ;  r  ;...^.  ,ii 

sc.me  nua-iire  s'..:>r'd' 1^  i.  *  i.s. .  ,    f.:\.. .;;••( 

cnlUct  and  nn\'..i':a  <  ■;..  '.!...-  *  :i.;  :>  .,:  r!  ^  >  - 

!u:ttru»h;  uh.it  tin  ea' :ji)    h.,.i;.  >ir|,  ..:.»; 

n'"t  v.ha'.  !.e  sa-pei'l'  d  ir  'ni   i.*  >,  .> .   Li  t  i-. 

n'liirh    J  1   ta  *^.  '>  '.J. I      ".  i:;.,:.ii   that  i- . 

nil.  iil\    i;;!-     a;  '.  '    a-,  mii  cri"  all  On-a;^-] 

^>-m..M  JiN  «.t  '.    ;c.u..e,  all  the  i'.'. L:lO•..li.• 


ffpassi(ln,  all  the  additions  of  revenge,  all 
that  helrmjrs  to  nnMibstantiated  rcpCiit;— 
wluMi  these  dnc  n trench n jcnt s  aiX'  made, 
\\e  shall  ot^tn  see  that  the  inmi  y  is  not  sO 
Kieat.  It  i.>  lu)  wonder  it" the  object  we  saw 
ili:<.u'.'h  a  niist  uasenUu'ged  ;  a  clear  nicdi- 
n:n  1 1  linces  it  to  its  natural  size. 

lint,  sai;pi).<-in;^  the  ivrii-htto  be  true  ;  rcli- 
>';"i  :*,  i.pcraiin^nnc  hservatien,  will  at  len^h 
b-  ell  n^  lo  set  lhe?>e  metaphysical  c\ils, 
i!n  ;-e  1  ihictiins*  f  the  iniHj^inalioii,  thisan- 
:.,n!sli  (it'v\(A::n',i  d  jjridc  or  imtated  self-lovtr, 
i.M-r  aj^iin>t  tlu-  rial,  deep,  substantial  mi- 
sell*  s  1 1"  iu'dy  ai  <l  juind,  \nider  ^  hich  thou- 
^.ii.il-.  •  t'^ur  lelhiiv-civatures,  nay  mari)  (i 
i  iir  tiU  n<ls,  ail'  at  the  nie>mei>t  >inking:  and 
\.v  -hiil  hjii^h  ill  I  iir  own  iiritability ;  wc 
di  ill  1jIl-s  (ii;(l  ft.i-  the  li^htne>sof  «'irown 
hi"  ;  we  >iiail  e\en  be  thiuikful  for  that  evil 
whiche-.i^tsciiiy  in  the  opinion,  or  there- 
p'  It  cr'araliiijlecieature,  and  which  makes 
!i-i  p.ri  "t  .-nr  real  selt. 

iiui,  ab<Acall.  let  us  never  rcvcnji;e  the 
iigniy  bv  opjiuMi.v;  *jiir  injustice  to  that  by 
•A  h'cii  w c  sufler,  by  acting  aj^ainst  our  oppo- 
iuiitsuirh  the  ^.'nw  spirit  with  which  we 
..•  (Vise  iln.  ni  of  actii.j^  aj^ri'nst  us.  Ketalia- 
ti-  ::,  wljicii  is  ihe  justice  of  a  vnlear  nrnd, 
ii  ofthexer)  e.-^-eiice  of  an  iinrliristian  spi- 
rit. Where  thir.  is  indiuli^ed,  all  the  virtues 
•t  Uii  adwivisv  :je  noted  (JUt  byourre- 
-•■..t  i.t  i.t.  .Hid  11  is  wel!,  if  we  <lonot  plant 
•.  It  s 'I,  •.  I,.  .I- r.-.iii.  Or  if  we  do  TMjt  hnenl 
:  .Ms  1' 1  Tin  III,  air  N»i:  not  t  o  much  dispo- 
-1. '!  t'.  I. ike-  c  mf-ii  in  those  they  have  ;  to 
laei:-}!  ii:.Mj,d  w.  [n  ris  of  liiem,  to^ivetheiii 
.1  V. I  ;•■(  n.L-  la  ..1  i.;^-  and  a  wide  ciix:iilaii(-n.' 
Na*. ,  .-i.;-t  ».in.ata»n  ai.d  nx^ed  prejudice 
ma\  U-ad  n-cntiri.i)  lo  mistake  the  char^c- 
t^rf.f  him  ^^'•  call  <jur  enemy.  A  roan  is 
not  ner'-M.aiily  wicked  because  he  doesnot 
idmiri-  n:=.  1  le  may  dislike  sr»me  of  our  no- 
li- iiswithi^nt  haiin^^our  ]jcrsons  ;  or,  after 
.til,  his  piejndires  may  not  l>e  entirely  ill- 
ton  nd.i-d  :  am!  if  we  will  examine  oui-selves 
on  the  irrtnuid  f.f  his  rh.ari;ein  some  particu- 
lar instance,  \\em'iy  find,  that  we  have  been 
uirn:^  in  a  wa\  wiich  we  might  not  have 
di-ri-Mifd  wi'i'if  nt  him.  It  his  detection  of 
'  -iir  ei  n-r  lead  ns  to  c<»rri-(:t  it,  we  should  not 
iiikoM  ih:it  man  am«  ii'^  our  worst  enemies: 
■  T.  f  \.»:  ^!ir  iild  hapjien  to  be  right,  there  is 
a;^rt  it  a'lN  ant  :.u;e  in  being  av^isted  by  the 
n:'..\-(it  Liit.tck,  tiknow  how  to  collect  ma- 
■<  i  ..•.'.  1   r  (  nr  (i-  teni  e. 

W  «  n.  .-*.  :.".-■  l-  ,.r::  ".nn-tinics  to  endure 
ci  :>\v.\  i  V  •:....->  1":.!.:  .\\  tliemselves,  and, 
.:  .■  r  »..•.;.>::.,;  i\ic''.;i.«.tances,  necessary, 
i. ;.  «.  'i  \  (I  ■•.!.;;.  r.'.r  aM[.e;ir  light  to  others, 
'/.  <..!i'>i.  It  n.  ■.}  i.iii  le  jjnidint  to  disclose 
'■'.:'  •-'.■  M-..:!-. t  -|;iv  ._.•«  *.if  actirn,  whicli,  if  rc- 
M.ilid,  \\.  ■;.;■!  (■  r.,i  ( f- 1  'hers  ili.it  we  have 
:i  t  a' t.  d  \s  :i  i.-.;.  In-tead  t  f  vj^endiiig  fur 
-:Oi'^in  iuMi^iM-,  ty  ^\>(\v,v^v.\\r  Xi:\\\^v 
')  !:  .irid  ;  i:  >*r:.d  c  f  Ik  n;^  our  faults  tiie 
■/lU'.r,  o-adiiLiji..;^  to  tl.cm  the  moiv,  bc- 
I  .i!.  ■  pii!.trd  M'.f  by  til! ^t-  \\e  dislike; 
\.     'J  it  fi"i  b-j  \,iae-rio  i:i(|iiirc,  if  our  ofM- 
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i"n^Tiiny  nrt  Ijc-pvijudiccs,  as  well  as  theirs? 
or  it  d«"»cs  iv.'i  ii»<'\  it..l»lv  follow,  that  oven 
\*f  Cii-ti^L;  ot"  bad  men  is  any  rxrtain  print' 
fiMir  v'lKKlsiess ;  thnui^h  our  natin'al  ])i(i- 
ensiiy  ti>  Uihik  our  tjwn  cjindnrt  and  ci/i- 
iiin^  fi'.dii,  disjjoscs  us  to  ihiiik  thcin  more 
u-hi  hi  ]>i(i»>nnion  ti»  the  (;piiis'iii<n  vhieh  is 
i\:vde  Uj  either.  We  are  hiind  lo(/iir  i«\vn 
"iiii^i'lintiVs,  fvcii  tlu.uv^li  those  j-ini-nilarities 
nay  i)e  errrns;  and  a  spiiitof  resentment 
T  iv*i.'t:nee  makes  that  blindiuss  dun 
Ti'.ireoI^stiiiaU*.  Dntht  tiilier  hand,  ma\  we 
Jot  he  t«K>  nmch  ciisjj«)«.cd  to  think  our  ein- 
mvT>;,  whotii  \vec:«U  wit  ketl,  uv.'W  wukai 
hail  tiicv  are  :  or,  trio>iv,h  there  may  licer- 
Tn^in  tlieir  cmduct,  t!iisd<iesnct  t;.kL  tiMni 
hem  the  cafiarixv  of  judi^ini^  oui-i.  l'.\en 
hrtii^h  th.ir  lieaits  are  wrnni^,  their  jinl!.^- 
neiit,  ai>  f.ir  as  relates  tn  otliers,  ni<iy  n  :t  !m 
fitallv  penerted.  It  i.s  no  inf.illil)lc'pr(Kiri;f 
heirliitd  judi^nictit,  that  they  think  nieai.ly 
;foi:ix 

But  alJowinq;  that  their  jnc^p:ment  is  as  in- 
"irrcct  a;s  their  jinirtice,  antl  diat  their  dis- 
ike  piTCt-eds  from  tlie  •  strr.in^  anti]iVilhy  of 
jadlogOKl,  yet  we  may  tmu  iliis  dislike  t«i 
pnifit.  Th::'t  hostility  tn  reliv;itn,  of  which 
:heScppiuiv  so  tivquentiv  s])iaks,  is  not  in- 
:endcdto  j;ive  the  C  hn>iian  a  h!;<h  nutinn  (-f 
lib  own  pjety,  but  to  enconra:.';e  h^n  aL■;:iin^t 
lie  fear  and  (Kjection  which  th.it  hti^t  l;:y 
I ii;^h?  create.  If  he  meet  with  <i?i])(isit:un, 
ic  na;i^t  rK't  f!\'  for  itTULri'  to  his  own  jy'K.d- 
.e>s,  us  contrasted  w  itlj  tke  i.mlts  (it  111^(1)- 
in:vnits  ;  MtM-  must  In.-  Ik-  dci'i'issi-d,  '  a^  i: 
:'{r.o  sti^U'ij.";!.-  thini^'  hid  hi'i'p*.ii'.il  to  han  ;' 
::ii:ch  le>»snin*:i  he  convert  tlic*:]);  n>i'.i'>;,  he 
mtrts  with,  into  an  evidence,  ihat  he  is  in  all 
bislancfs  nj^lit.  In  the  c.t  nM^hitions  which 
theOtfrpel  h<jldsout  t<jthe  snthrer  for  ri!»,li- 
tc<jusiit>s'  s:ike,  it  was  hjteiuled  to  inspire 
him  with  rrxiraKC,  not  vanity  ;  with  conti- 
dencein  (j«<l,  not  in  himself.  '  He  must  not, 
therefore,  so  much  value  himself  because  he 
lias  enemies,  as  suspect  that  he  nuty  hjivc 
tntmies,  beciiuse  he  hasdescrx  td  thi.in.  Or 
perhaps,  their  is  Sv'nieihin}!;  wrong  jn  us 
which  we  have  not  yet  (hscovered,  f  i"  which 
Cit<l  permits  us  to  have  enemies.  This  sus- 
pirioii  may  serve  to  render  us  circnms|M  rt, 
and  quicken  our  cndeavoms  to  ienio\e  the 
gmund  of  tlieir  censure.  'I'his,  even  if  il  <lo 
iw  recf»nrile  them  to  us,  will  still  make  us 
gdinei-s  by  their  enmity  ;  so  that,  in  an\ 
c:i>e.ihe  Apostle's interro^;iti..n,  *  Aiid  who 
is  hi'  that  shall  barm  yon,  it  \e  be  f  How  its 
*^ that  which  is  go-jd.'*  loses  r.otliini^  ot'  it-j 
force. 

Whocanffjrbeartolament^,  when  he  sms 
*ichuliti;^;(.'iis  spirit  per\a(!e  superior  minds, 
yichiivy  iiothinjis  cmjuved  inio  (iiJiicuivif  s, 
iul^itiit  to  cl-.)'.,  ibe  wheils  i  f  ii.e  m  blc^l 
"iMifcrtviitijies ;  an  etluct  i^suhin'  nuitlv 
irtjm  the  partality  with  which  ivcn  wi^ 
"»tn  vmietimirs  cleave  t<i  ihi  ir  <jw  n  ]>rc])«  s- 
w^^^ions,  added  to  a  reluctance  t<M  xamine 
wliotmay  possibly  be  wi-on;;  on  Iheirown 
''rff>  ornght  on  the  other  ? 


It  would  be  ciUTipanitively  a  small  c\%  if 
I)njnilices  were  only  fosierecl  on  occasions  in 
w  Inch  reliv^on  has  ii<)  concern.  If  wc  could 
h<'I)e  to  see  such  a  .general  pixificieucy  in 
I  rue  I'iety,  tln^t,  wheiv  the  sentiments  of  men 
coiiC5;rre(i  on  all  essential  pohits,  each  ade 
would  sacriiice  si  inethiiiji;  on  points  that 
were  indiilerent,  it  w<nild  be  a  scut  of  reali- 
zation of  the  communion  of  saints.  But  if 
it  Ik-  calicil  an  act  ot"  Omnipotence  to  *  make 
iiKu  of  «nc  mind  in  a //o//.vc,' what  would  it 
l)e  to  make  them  of  one  mhid  in  a  town  or  a 
kiMT.l' m  .'  If  we  could  witness  a  cordial 
ui^  ivcn  Kilt  between  those  who  profess  to 
li.iVv.'  the  inteiests  oi  the  Siune  religion  at 
heart,  such  a  c«»ncurrence  in  the  wish  to  pro- 
mote its  jrieat  practical  objects,  as  would 
under  them  willirij^  to  concede  their  own 
'Jieorie^,  or  tl;eir  own  jud^nent,  in  things 
that  do  not  all' ct  any  of  the  vitals  of  reli- 
l^icju,  with  such  neb k' mate n'ais  worked  up 
into  action,  w  hat  a  i^lorious  world  might  this 
hecome  !  This  combination  of  Christian 
ieehni;  would  extiiu;uish  all  unkind  debate. 
'all  malice,  and  anj^er,  and  clamour,  and 
e\  il  speakmi;.  This  peace-oflering  would 
ohli>;e  no  cne  to  reniiunce  his  principles; 
\  1 1,  hy  the  extinction  of  petty  ditt'ei'cnceSp 
h\  such  a  confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and 
K  andid  j-piilts  unr.in):^  for  some  j^ivat  public 
<  I)i'.ct,  t.iis  wilderiKss  would  almost  Ik;  con- 
^«.^u■d  ii.to  the«;arih'n  of  (j(kI.  Nor  would 
an  iiifiii  r  portitm  of  the  benefit  be  derived 
to  the  miiuiMif  tlujse  by  whom,  for  a  cause 
•  •f  j';e'ural  impiMtance,  the  incc/nsidcrable 
■itcrilicc  was  made  ;  so  far  from  it,  it  would 
I)e  Ii;:r(l  to  say  w  hich  made  up  the  largest  ag- 
^rc^atec'f  ji;ood,  the  jjrivate  exeixiiseof  in- 
di\uiuiil  virtue,  or  the  pi-onn'fion  ofthcge- 
nend  end.  Hut,  alas  !  do  we  not  sometimes 
see  C'hristians  more  forward  in  attacking^ 
and  exposini;  each  other,  than  in  buckling 
on  their  arms  to  make  war  on  the  common 
enemy  ?  Are  they  not  more  ready  to  ws^c 
thai  war  ai;ainst  a  pious  brother,  who  does 
notxiewstme  one  opinion  exactly  in  the 
same  lig]\t  with  themselves,  thou}*;h  equally 
zealous  in  the  pniuiotion  of  gene ixil  truths 
li\an  against  those  who  have  no  relijnon  at 
all  .-*  What  a  church  triumphant  would  our's 
be  in  one  sense,  though  still  militant  in 
another,  if  there  was  a  union  of  real  Chris- 
tians jiiinin^  in  one  firm  band  to  assail  the 
strciij.',  holds  of  \  ice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  la\  ir..;  t  pen  each  other's  eiToi"s  and  mis- 
taki .-,  and  1 1  Mis  LXj.M  sing  the  great  cause  it- 
s'.lf  to  tlie  (K  ri>iun  of  the  unbehever. 

We  c.ii:iiot  di>j)ute  ouviehes  into  heaven, 
hut  we  m:iv  lo>e  t-ur  way  thitht  r,  wlulo  we 
are  liii'jjailn;;  unim])oitant  topics — ^things 
whit  h  a  man  mav  net  |>e  much  the  hetterif 
iiela  id.  and  wlrch,  if  he  holiUhcmunrighte- 
ou.MV,  he  iiiiL,!it  be  better  if  he  held  them 
ii-.l.'  'IL'e  enenntsof  u'li,u,ion  cann«»tiniurc 
it  so  much  jis  ii>  *  \,u  divisions aboul  itself. 

He  who  is  zialiur-lv  lunniug  r.ftCP'a  fii- 
Nouiile  <;pinion,  is  in  danj^er,  in  order  to  es- 
tabUsh  hia  point,  of  leshigliJs  moderatioiv  U^ 
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the  way,  and  over-  stepping  truth  at  the  end  :  |  tractcd  nist  and  impurity  by  1>  me  quiet  uH' 


and,  wiiat  is  worse,  ot  convening  the  sf>bcr.inqiiii'ed  into  and  unassuilcd.  VVe  are  iu 
defence  of  his  own  system  into  :i  h'-'stile  at-  dauj^cr  of  j^i-owint;  ncKligcnt  about  a  tmth 
tack  of  that  of  another ;  ft>r  a  hot  ilisjiulant   wl»nh  is  never  aUacked,  (t  of  surniundir.t; 


that  ('pii lion  wliich  ha^  now  ilie  piidnini-   Ij-.  v;:v;iii;  ii  iin^ic  puiit\,  lo  j^i\c  it  uldcr 
lancc  in  his  iii:iul.     A!i>l  this  (ijini  n  is  i.ft   ciri'ii.aTui;). 


of  pride  or  paMSK-n  to  blazon  their  woith.  iiiii.uiiun  uiiicii  sildouj  v;i\  es  way  to  argu- 
Otten  dcK's  the  ht.t  c<.iitiovcitist  as^eit  tii:il  nicnt.  IK-  d'-es  not  see,  that  the  suj)porter 
tobc  of  the  very  esseiice  of  rilii;i(>n,  wliich  of  liis'A.h  j-.iuse  uiu\  he  niaintiiiniiiK  it  ina 
isbutamcix'  adjunct;  and  Cifieii  hei»ekn)s ,  wn.h,:;  tviiijHr  ;  th./t,  while  he  is  ti]^htiii^ 
to  wonder  how  men  can  bellow  so  niiu.h  h.r  orilnKli  x\,  he  mav  be  ainuni;  )r.s  side 
time  and  thoui^ht  on  any  other  topic,  while  ,  b^'J\^s  at  a  p^is^nal  aut;i:;(  n!st,  cr  vjivi/ig'.he 
bis  grand  c<intern  is  under  cousidcratiuii.  .  (!e.iih\  wund  to  eh.ii  i'y.  I  le  dv<'s  luA  pir- 
It  isbecLuise  the^el•«x-^tedandu:lexannned  |C'  i\e,  ih.it  Ik-  may  lie  liijurinj^  the  intcitst> 
prejudices  involve  human  atVaii-s  in  so  much  ,  of  j)ractic:d  r»  iiL;i«'n,  \\  }ii:e  lie  is  la^xiuiini^tu 
iXMplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  [pnHiioie  Mich  a^*  are  dticirinal,  that  he  may 
judgment'  is  one  of  the  most  imj)ortant  ob-  :  he  ii.tlaniini;  the  icnjpLr,  while  he  is  iiiirr- 
jects  of  (jur  C(jiiceni.  The  opinion  which '•  n.in:^  the  undrr>tandin  \  Yet  a  conH"<j\er?.y 
others  entertain  of  us,  thom;h  it  may  huit  is  v..:in.iiM.esM)  n..in;i.m.d,  that,  thouch  tiutb 
our  fortune  or  our  fam*-,  yet  it  catinot  iniuie  ;  may  b«.  v:n:ieatfd,  the. minds  if  plain  L'hr'iS- 
oiir  more  eN^ential  ii.tcresis.  Thtir  jud;.;- j  t  ..;..^  m.iv  hi*  lilt 11-  iiifurmecl.  i^uch  reailii"s 
nient  of  us  can  neither  wuund  our  cf*n>c.-clo   i.«ji    i;:.dviNt  .ad    the    K  inciau's  leiTTiS. 


the  Opinion  they  form  r-f  us.  Jealousy,  re- |  piijiK.iixd.  'lluijeiii-al  is  cuntnionly  cwr 
scntnient,  envy,  often  daiken  our  pcieep- !  tiijLc!  i'.*  two  cla-sis.  friends  and  tncnnts. 
tion,  and  are  strreily  operatini;  i,n  our!N»v/lhe  Irlends  aial  eneniies  of  a  wiittr 
minds,  while  we  jiei-uade  others,  and  t(*>.l''  rni  but  a  sni;.ll  piiprition  of  the  world  f«f 
pn>bably  ourselves,  that  we  are  jirouKlin;:; :  readers.  (.)t  iheM',  the  one  flies  to  his  book 
the  interests  of  tmi a  and  ju«"tiee,  iiu  .\p' mj.i^  j  ti>  j;et  liis  pi\-j)o.^'«e.'»sii.ns  sireni;thened,  the 
the  faults,  or  coui.leiactini;  liie  iichLmes  of:  oiher  to  »;<  i  h.N  antipathies  corihrmed.  The 
another.  ipaitsan  wa**  ))re-di.termined  that  no ar^- 

Conlrovci*sies  will  be  for  ever  carried  on,  me'ii  sh'.uld  mi. ike  him,  the  adveraaxj"  at 
though coii\  eitsare  not  iir.ule:  for  I  do n*  t  re-  tiow ji  \v  iih  llie  same  liheial  resolution.  Nay, 
niember.that  Any  oftheaneient  >eets  ofjjlii- '  tiie  pn-haoil'ty  i>.,  that  he  will  declare  his 
losr)phers,  any  went  (»\er  to  their  Mpjxntnis.  fcjinier  <  pininn  is  nmre  inimovtiiblv  settled 
Ani<»ng  the  jji-ofess/ii's  of  the  old  siluxil  di-:  by  the  \cry  il:.s«.i.s  the  ojiposer  has  suiK- 
vinity,  it  do»s  not  a])pear  that  the  diM-iplts  i.;lstcd,  solhat  he  feels  he  is  furnished  with 
ever  chanv;ed  their  ma^^ttr,  that  the  adxo-  tVesh  arms  by  the  antagonist  hinistlf. 
cates  of  the  ari;{dica/  I)iK-t<T  ever  adi.pted  ;  Jiut  though  neutnility  is  not  a  state  of  mirid 
the  cause  of  tUe  trnfrairuhlr;*  and  it  is  to  be  desiu<l,  iiii*dLr.lii' n  is.  Even  these 
evident  that  the  fulloweri  of  Jansennis  and  p:-itniiral  C'hri-tians,  if  each  would  look 
Loyal.'i  died  with  the  same  mutu  d  hostiiiiy  cahniy  ai.d  kiiu'.ly  on  the  i  thcr,  mi^ht  disr 
in  which  thev  had  lived.  cover  in  his  t  j)|>(  nent  a  striking  likeness  of 

As  truth,  how e\er,  will  be  assaulted,  it   his  own  {eatuif-s,  if  not  an  e:<tiie  similarity 
must  be  defended.     C- :itro\ci-sial  discus-   ff  c:«nipkxit.n  :  a  likeness  sufficient  to  prove 


c.-nfiirtin;;  blow.-,  when  it  might  ha\e  con-   rtre^sai-v    to  pmve  affinity.      The  general 

*  scoiiis  Aqiiii.ai,  iiid  the  otiii-r  iciimi  i..\.o(i.  \,irr  hiniilv-iikt  nes>  shoual,  howcver,  opciate  af 

diinng'iiihtd  by  thtM  aiidiimiUrtiMiiitii.  ,  ail  inducement  to   treat  each   other  with 
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y  kindness,  even  if  they  were  not 

which  they  all  profess  to  be,  that 

imon  Father  will  be  the  conimon 


CHAP.  XI. 
Particular  Prejudices, 

no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in 
c^SLiTv  connexions  with  that  motley 
f  cbai-actcrs  of  which  mankiiKl  is 
cd,  to  conquer  certain  pi-ejudices 
irc  too  apt  to  aiise,  especially  m  per- 
f:istidious  temper  and  deliaite  taste, 
those,  who,  tnouj^h  essentially  valu- 
thcir  g^eneral  chai-actcr,  have  some- 
bout  them  which  is  positively  disa- 
le ;  or  who  do  not  fall  in  with  some 
kleas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  con- 
to  our  fcclin*<.    To  wait  before  we 


It  is  a  sort  of  traditionar}'  lamentation  of 
evils,  which,  haWng  once  been  the  lot  of 
Christianity  in  the  most  awful  extreme,  are 
assumed  to  be  still,  in  no  inconsiderable  de« 
grec  attached  to  its  followers.  Surrounded 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  liftr,  and  faring 
comfortably,  if  not  sumptuously,  every  day, 
they  yet  complain  of  persecution,  as  iJf 
Christianity  still  subjected  its  followers  to 
the  siiffcrinj^  of  those  primitive  disciples, 
*  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.*  But 
let  them  compare  the  di*eadfid  catalogue  of 
torments  enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews— enumerated  the  more  feelingly, 
as  he  had  experienced  in  all  tlieir  extremity 
the  sufferings  he  describes ; — ^let  them  com- 
pare these  with  their  own  petty  trials,  of 
which,  the  worst  they  have  ever  felt  of 
feared,    is   that    *of  mockings:*    *  cruets 


mockings,*  perhaps,  as  to  the  temper  of  the 
reviler,  but  innoxious  to  the  imaginary  suf- 
ir  fellow  creatures,  till  their  charac- ;  ferer.  The  glorious  profession  of  the  saints 
[>crfect,  is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  hai-  1  of  old  brought  on  them  bonds  and  imprison- 
nd  not  to  sci-v     •'--"-'- *^--'        —  •         .  .    r.,  .       v       . 

procal,  is  to 


m,  and  not 

love  people  for  what  we  see  in  them 
hnagc  of  their  Maker,  though  it  be 
1  and  disfiguretl.  lliat  piety  which 
them  amiable  in  His  si^htj  should 
it  their  being  disgusting  in  ours.  If 
isulted  our  principles  more,  and  our 
.-S-s  it  would  cure  us  of  this  shaqj  in- 
nto  their  infinnities.  . 
on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but 
ly-mannercd  persons,  however  safe 
fay  be  as  to  their  own  state,  could  be 
how  much  injun'  their  want  of  dcli- 
nd  prudence  is  doing  to  the  minds  of 
idished  and  discriniinating— -who, 
1  ihcy  may  admire  Christianity  in  the 
ct,  do  not  love  it  so  conlially  as  to  bear 
he  grossness  of  some  of  its  professors  ; 
iderstand  it  so  intimately,  as  to  distin- 
what  is  genuine  from  what  is  extrin- 


distresses  are  seldom  caused  by  our  piety, 
but  frequently  by  our  want  of  it.  TTiey 
were  denied  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
we  are  protected  in  ours.  They  were  obli- 
ged to  meet  clandestinely  at  undue  hours  in 
incommodious  places.  With  us,  provision 
is  made  for  public  worship,  and  attendance 
on  it  enc^ui-aecd  and  commanded. 

Let  none  of  us,  then,  proudly  or  peevish- 
ly complain,  as  if  our  abundant  piety  was 
either  forbidden,  discouraged,  or  under^ra- 
tcd.  Private  prejudice,  and  individual  ha- 
tred, are  indeed  sufficiently  alive,  bat  the 
blows  they  aim  fall  hurtlcss  as  tlic  feebly- 
lifted  lance  of  Priam.  If,  then,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  disadvan- 
tages, will  it  not  look  as  if  we  inwardly  la- 
mented that  we  are  so  very  eood  to  so  little 
pur|)ose ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  re- 
f  they  could  conceive  what  mischief  |  warded  by  universal  applause  for  the  super- 
do  to  religion,  by  the  associations  I  abundance  of  our  piety  ?  May  we  not,  by 
.  they  teach  the  refined  to  combine  \  our  complaints,  lead  the  world  to  suspect 
U  so  as  to  lead  them  inseparably  to  con- :  that  our  goodness  was  practised  as  a  bait  for 
piety  with  \'ulgarity,  they  would  en- 1  that  applause,  and  that,  having  missed  it,  we 
ur  to  correct  ineir  own  taste,  fi*om  the  feel  as  if  we  had  laboured  in  vain  ? 
us  fear  of  shocking  that  of  otliers.  Hut,  from  the  prejudices  which  one  class 
shoidd  remember,  that  many  a  thing  of  Christians  ai-c  too  ready  to  indul|^ 
cause  of  evil  which  yet  is  no  excuse  against  another,  we  turn  to  those  of  a  dif- 
;  that  many  a  truth  is  brought  into  dis-  ferent  character ;  to  the  philosophical  man 
by  the  disagreealjlcness  which  may  of  the  world,  who  is  prepossessed  not  so 
pcnded  to  it,  and  which,  though  utter-  much  against  any  particular  class  of  Chri»- 
'    -   i^  •-  tians,  as  against  Christianity  itselt    These 

unhappy  pi*ejudices  are  often  laid  in  by  an 
education  in  which  no  one  thing  has  been 
neglected  except  religion.  The  intellect 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  po- 
lished by  the  splcncior,  of  pagan  literature, 
which  took  early  possession  of  the  yet  va- 
cant mind,  and  still  mjuntains  its  ascendan- 
cy with  that  power  and  energy  which  natu- 
rally belong  to  first  and  therefore,  deep  im- 
pressions.   The  subsequent  chAracXj^i  cnnr 


:ign,  is  made  to  belong  to  it 
iddition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from 
ult  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  educa- 
are  not  perhaps  so  easily  avoided, 
are  others  which  arc  purely  volunta- 
Certain  religionists  there  are  who  tor- 
tbemselvcs  with  a  chimera  till  they 
ne  the  victims  of  the  prejudice  of  their 
statiun.  There  is  a  quemlous  strain 
OS  vanity,  in  which,  with  a  most  un- 
ite qgDtisiD,  they  delight  to  indulge. 
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tiitues  to  feci  tlie  effect  of  the  excessive  ad- 
miration eiirlv  excited  ])y  some  favourite 
authors,  by  whom  the  moi'-c  im})rtiif)iis  pas- 
sions and  ^neixms  vicc-s  ure  exalted  into 
virtuesi  wlvile  the  spurious  viitiies  are  ele- 
vated into  perfections  little  short  of  divine, 
and  the  whole  adorned  v/ith  whatever  can 
captivate  the  fancy  and  enchant  tlie  taste  ; 
"with  bejiutiful  im'agen-,  inj^enious  fiction, 
and  noble  poetry.  Who,  indeed,  does  nr)t 
feci  divided  between  admiration  at  tlic-lr 
writings,  and  reijret,  that  the  writers  were 
not  providentially  favouretl  with  divine  illu- 
mination ^  Their  brightness,  like  that  of 
ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  on  a  dark  substiincx^'. 
Here  the  indig;nant  man  of  letters,  if  any 
such  should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  oii 
these  pages,  will  exclaim.  Are  scholju-s, 
then,  necessarily  irreligious  ?  G'xl  forbid  I 
fer  from  me  be  such  a  vulgar  insinuation — 
fiar  from  me  such  a  prepostei-ous  charge ; 
not  only  against  a  multitude  of  eminent  lay- 
diristians,  but  against  the  whole  of  tii'at 
large  and  venerable  body,  wliosj;  life  and 
labours  are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  (f 
whom  are,  or  ouii^Iit  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  tnie,  i-eason  on  it  as 
we  may,  that,  in  the  state  of  exritemcnt 
above  described,  evciy  youth  of  taste  Jtnd 
spirit,  who  has  not  been  early  groiiudi/d  in 
Christian  principles,  must  necessarily  afier- 
wards  first  open  the  volume  of  Inspiration, 
and  find  it  destitute  of  all  that  false  out  daz- 
zling lustre  with  which  the  page  of  ancient 
learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerablv  add  to  the 
prejudice  wliich  may  i*easonabIy  be  c-xjxrt- 
ed  to  be  thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the 
great  object  of  one  religion  has  been  to  pidl 
down  all  the  trophies  of  false  glory  which 
the  other  had  so  successfully  reared  The 
dignity  of  human  nature,  of  which  they 
have  road  and  felt  so  much,  is  laid  pi'osti-ate 
in  the  dust  Man  is  stripped  of  his  usurped. 
attributes,  robbed  of  liis  independent  gran- 
deur. A  new  s\'stem,  of  what  appear  to 
him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtues — 
charity,  simplicity,  devotion,  forljeai'ance, 
humility,  self-denial,  foi*^i\eness  of  injuries 
—is  set  up  in  direct  o])])osition  to  those  more 
ostensible  qualities  which  ai*e  so  much  moiv 
flattering  to  the  natural  human  heart. 

Those  obstacles  to  i vligii »us  pn»gix'ss  are 
removed,  when,  in  early  institution,  the  de- 
fective principles  of  the  one  school  are  not 
only  i)ointed  out  and  guanled  against,  but 
are  even,  as  is  fre(juently  the  case,  convert- 
ed Ihto  salutary  lessons,'  by  being  placed  in 
just  contrast  with  the  other,  and  are  made 
at  once  to  vindicate  the  scheme,  and  to  ex- 
alt the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  princi- 
ples liave  not  been  infused,  is  too  liKely  tr) 
set  up  on  the  stock  of  his  own  underived 
powers.  The  c:iixlinal  vice  of  an  iiTeligious 
rcasoner  will  naturally  be  that  pride  which 
sets  liim  on  considering  the  ( iospel  as  a  nar- 1 


of  the  soaring  spirit  of  intellccturd 

fetter  on  the  expatiating  fancy,  a  c\t  ] 

aspiring  mind.      This   (^pini;uu  wl 

ratluT  adopts  by  liearviy  or  traditi 

Ijy  studN  Ing  the  s-icrcd  volunu-,  c/nt 

kci'j)  liim  ignomnt  of  its  c<>nu!its. 

satisfied  with  knowing  C'hristianity. 

the  state  in  wliidi  it  is  ])]esentc'd  tr 

certain  passages,  trim  fn)rn  tin  ii*  pir 

sition,  disjoined   wiili  nialit^niut  ii;y 

and  dislortvtl  by  perverted  rf.nnmi 

that  connexion  which    would   lvi\e 

every  difficulty  and  annihiiati.d  the 

phaiit  cavil.     Or  if,  under  this  inRuc 

takes  a  superficial  ghuice  at  Chris 

he  sees  a  ivliginn,  which  though  it  ]> 

no  legitimate  givatness,  yet  a  rel:gioi 

object  is  not  to  make  man,  acconliiv 

estimation  ot  this  world,  gix-at.     Hii 

j)rejudices,  too,  may  be  augmented 

revolting  doctrine,  that  he  is  not  ab 

any  thing  rigiit  of  himself,     lie  is  tr 

wj-rk,  and  to  i^ive  the  ^^I'liy  to  aimtln 

terhixing  followed  with  rajjime  tl 

q>ievoi"of  ('arthuge  hau'^ing  up  his 

<.ns  laurel:;  in  tlur  c:;i/it(»l.  he  will  foe 

n:v\i  to  he  la\ight,  that  the  Chr.sti; 

fjMeror,  instead    of  glorvin;;;   in  hrs 

l)iiant  crown,  *  casts  it  before  the  thr 

lie  had  observed  in  pagan  loiv,  a 

tnith   pivj^ared  for  the  i)hiloso])he! 

gciuits,  feasts,  and  ceremonies  for  tl 

])le.     This  distinction  of  rank  and  ii 

flattered  humiui  pride.    In  Christia 

finds  one  nile,  and  that  a  plain  \m\ 

faith,   and  that    an    hiunbhng    f.iitl 

scheme  of  duties,  irrespective  of  st3 

talents  ;  w  hile,  in  the  other,  the  s}'si 

the  learned,   and  the  supei-stitions 

vulg-ar,  were  ils  distinct  as  any  two  re 

aiui  as  inefficaci(His  as  none. 

Biit,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  idolatrj 
bited  ill  the  Greek  and  Roman  write 
perhaps  can  overthn)w  his  taith,  t 
their  licentiousness  may  affect  his  r 
The  hanlest  blow  to  his  i)rinciples 
given  by  the  modern  champions  of  un 
by  writers  ag;unst  whom  the  young  s 
on  their  guanl,  because,  without  Chr 
ty,  they  slide  in  unikr  the  ge!K*ral 
Christi  IMS,  disseminating  contraband 
uiider  filse  coloui*s.  The  w<iund  ii 
by  the  baptized  infidel  is  nmre  pr 
than  that  <jf  the  pohtht-ist,  whr»se  al 
ties  render  his  aim  compaiiitivelv  iniH 
The  nrej)osteiY)Us  systems  of  a  false  r 
are  liaiTuless,  coinjjai'ed  with  objt 
raised,  misrepresentations  sent  fortl 
sairasms  insinuated  agauist  the  tiiie  c 
But  if  the  enthusiastic  votar\-  of  tho 
tems  go  no  fiirther  than  to  establish  pi 
phy  as  his  standaixl,  and  taste  as  his 
when  he  is  bi-ought  to  think — ^not  that 
sophy  and  ta>te  are  to  be  abandoiic 
Cliristianity  requires  no  such  sacrifice 
that  thev  are  to  be  admired  subortlii 
the  misfortune  is,  that  the  second  hali 


rower  of  human  uiiderstandin j,  a  debaser  I  is  sometimes  spent  in  imperft'ctly  cc 
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ITS 


^  the  principles  imbibed  in  the  first 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  prepos- 
yn  in  favour  of  a  moralitv  ulitinctured 
religion  ;  of  •  tliat  love  of  fame  which 
>urc  spirit  dotli  raise,'  but  wliich  it  is 
4fire  of  the  renewed  spirit  to  lower — of 
idmirutinn  exhaiistod  on  splendid,  but 
lis  characters — nf  the  idolatry  cherish- 
>r  unprincipled  heroes — of  the  partiality 
for  all  tlie  poweiful  rivals  which  genius 
raised  up  to  ivli^ion — i>f  all  the  sins  that 
ly  has  canonized — all  the  sophistry  that 
;e  has  sanctified — all  the  pernicious  elc- 
ics  of  the  gay — all  the  iiollow  reason- 
^f  the  iji'avc. 

this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion 
tnbelief,  happy  is  it  f  »r  the  faltering  no- 
if  he  be  not  fatally  ofTcnded,  that  Cnris- 
.y  admits  penple  who  are  not  elcgant- 
icvi,  who  arc  not  intellectual,  to  the  same 
.•nt  advantages,  to  the  same  future  hope, 
the  profound  thinker,  and  1< Mimical  rca- 
".  And,  even  after  the  most  succes>>Ful 
'»»les  in  this  new  science,  it  will  still  be 
I,  and  the  discovery  is  humiliatuig,  that 
religious  attainments  of  the  unlearned 
ftea  more  rapid,  because  less  obstruct- 
h:in  tliose  of  *  the  wise  and  the  disputer 
is  worl(L*  It  re(|uirc'S  at  least  a  smat- 
p  of  wit  and  knowledge  to  be  sceptical, 
ethe  plain  C'hristian,  who  brings  no  iii- 
ity  into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  the 
Lsof  the  supemcial  caviller,  who  seeks 
;  *  wise  above  what  is  written.*  For  if 
ndowments  of  the  unlearned  are  small- 
icy  ;ire  all  carried  to  one  point.  I'hcy 
no  other  pursuit  to  divide  or  divert 
attention  ;  they  have  fewer  illusions  of 
magination  to  repel ;  they  bring  no  op- 
ig  system  to  the  Christian  scheme  ; 
bring  no  prejudices  against  revelation 
h  holds  out  a  ptomise  of  reversionary 
liness  to  those  who  arc  destitute  of  pre- 
cnjovmcnts ;  and  Christianity  will  ge- 
tly  6e  more  easily  believed  by  those 
iemorc  immediate  interest  it  is  to  think 
le.  I'hcy  have  no  interfering  projects 
rplex  them  ;  no  contradictory  know- 
*Xo  unlearn,  their  uninfluenced  minds  | 
pen  to  impressions,  and  go(Kl  impi-es- ; 
are  presented  to  them.  They  have  ■ 
>ride  to  subdue,  and  no  prepossessions 
tinguish.  They  have  no  conipi-omlse 
ike  with  Christianity,  no  images  of  dei- 
K'hich  the  philosopher  like  theempenir 
riuH,  wishes  to  set  up  in  the  same  tern- 
irith  Christ ;  no  adverst.^  tenets  which 
wish  to  incoi"])orate  with  his  religion, 
nbition  to  convert  it  into  a  better  thing 
he  made  it.  We  have  seen  how  much 
viphy  early  impeded  the  rece])tion  of  I 
Christianity  in  some  of  the  wisest  and 
virtuous  pagan  converts.  Origtn  ancl 
ultian  did  not  receive  the  truth  from 
en  with  the  same  simplicity  as  tliefish- 
ni  of  Galilee. 

Jprove  that  this  is  no  flight  of  cntluisi- 
uncy,  let  us  recollect  with  wliat  an  ex- 
7U  II.  2i 


traordinary  dcvation  and  expansion  of  soul 
the  Author  of  our  religion  bore  his  divine 
testimony  to  this  truth  :  •  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  eardi,  because 
Thou  hast  hid  these  things  fh)m  the  wise  and 
pi'udentjand  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.' 
He  then,  insteiid  of  accoundng  tor  it  by  na- 
tural means,  resolves  the  mystery  into  the 
g<Jod  i)leasurc  of  (iod— -•  Mven  bo  lather, 
for  so  it  aecmedgood  in  thy  sight.* 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  us  wc  have  al- 
ready observed,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the 
religion  of  the  man  of  inferior  attainments  ; 
the  mcoiTect  idiom  in  which  he  expresses 
his  feelings  and  sentiments ;  thecx)arse  ima- 
ges and  mean  associations  which  eclipse  the 
divine  light,  do  not  extinguish  it :  they  ra- 
ther, in  some  measure,  prove  its  intrindc 
brightness  by  its  shining  tn rough  so  dense  a 
medium.  VV  hen  the  n^an  of  refinement  sees, 
as  he  cannot  but  see,  what  amelioratioo 
Christianity  confers  on  the  character  of  the 
uneducated  ;  how  it  imi)roves  his  habits ; 
raises  his  language  ;  what  a  change  it  effects 
in  ills  j)ractice  ;  what  a  degi*ee  of  illumina- 
tion it  gives  to  his  dark  understanding;  what 
consolation  it  conveys  to  his  heart  ;  how  it 
lightens  the  burdens  of  his  condition,  and 
cheers  the  sonxiws  of  his  life — he  will,  if  he 
be  candid,  acknowleclge,  that  there  must 
needs  be  a  powerful  efficacy  in  that  relinon 
which  can  do  moi-e  for  the  ignorant  and  il- 
literate, than  philoso])liy  has  ever  done  for 
the  great  and  the  leanied.  And  is  it  not  an 
unaiis  weraljle  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  jjower  of  grace,  when  we  sec 
men  Far  suipassuig  all  others  in  every  kind 
of  kjiovyledgc,  themselves  so  far  surpassed 
in  i*eligious  knowledge  by  persons  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  other, 

Ihit  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  af- 
ford a  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  if  even  these  low  recipients 
exhibit  a  stnking  exemplification  of  its  ex- 
cellence, yet  we  must  confess  they  cannot 
exhibit  an  equally  sublime  idea  of  christian 
perfection,  they  cannot  adduce  the  same 
striking  evidences  in  its  \indication,  they 
cannot  adorn  its  doctrines  with  the  same 
iwwerful  arguments  as  highly  educated 
Christians.  Habituated  to  inquir>'  and  reflec- 
tion, these  aix:  capable  of  forming  more  just 
views  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  God, 
more  enlarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  go- 
vernment. They  have  also  the  advantage 
of  di-awinig;  on  their  secular  funds  to  augment 
their  spiritual  riches.  They  ait:  ccjnversant 
with  authors  contemporaiy  with  the  inspired 
writers.  Acquaintance  with  ancient  man- 
ners and  oriental  usages  also  gives  great  ad- 
vaiit^e  to  the  lettered  readers  of  Scripture, 
and,  by  enabling  them  to  ihrow  new  light 
on  passages  which  time  had  rendered  ob- 
scui-c,adds  fi-esh  strength  and  double  confir* 
niatiun,  to  a  faith  which  was  before  <  barred 
up  with  ribs  of  iron.  '• 

*  'I1ic  pal  try  cavil  on  tlie  iropoiiibiHty  that  the  pcn»- 
tciii  ««>N  nil  louM  aiioiiii  tlu:  ftei  uf  Jcku«  at  he  Ml  at 
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by  which  each  )s  found  to  be  discriminated, 
and  by  an  intolerance  in  each,  to  the  terms 
aiioptcd  by  the  other,  tliim  by  any  radical 
distinction  which  mii;ht  fairly  keep  thcni 
asunder.  Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  i*e- 
Unqiiish  the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  be- 
cause these  terms  either  dt^,  t)r  should  dcsii^- 
nate  to  ihcir  minds  the  most  impoi-tanl  cha- 
ractei's  of  relision.  'I'lie  Christian  should 
neither  shrink  from  his  own  simng  hold,  xmv 
treat  with  iTpulsive  disdain  him  wlio  appears 
earnest  in  his  appi-oaches  towards  it,  tnough 
he  has  not  as  jtt,  throngh  some  prejudice  ot 
education,  sought  it  in  a  direct  way.  I'here 
81*6  many  terms,  such  asfaith  'dn(\  grace^  anrl 
others  which  might  be  mentioned,  which 
subject  the  more  advanced  Christian  to  the 
imputation  of  enthusiasm  and  the  charge  of 
cant.  These,  however,  are  words  which 
are  the  signs  of  things  on  which  his  etcnial 
hopes  depend,  and  he  uses  them,  even  thmigh 
he  may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably,  vtt 
not  as  the  Shil)lx^leth  of  a  professinn,  but  be- 
cause there  are  no  others  exactly  e(|uivalent 
to  their  respective  me:uiings.  In  fact,  if  he 
did  not  use  them  whrn  occasion  chUs,  he 
would  be  deserting  his  colours,  and  be  ma- 
king a  compitjmisej'tc^  the  ruin  of  his  con- 
j,cience. 

Biit  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heavily 
on  what  are,  to  liis  rar,  the  (»bnoxious  tern  is 
of  his  'm\\  eiviry.  Ii<*t  him  not  be  sofcji  ward 
•  to  consi'lcr  tlu^  terms  r'irfuram\  rrctiiudr  as 
imijly'iTig  hcresirs  that  must  be  hewed  down 
without  meiT.y  ;  as  substantives  which  must 
never  fiiwl  a  place  in  tlie  ('hristian's  vix:abu- 
lary.  '17k y  are  not  onh'  \cr\  innocent  Imt 
very  excellent  words,  if  he  who  utters  them 
only  means  to  o'lnrss  by  virtue  those  gcK^nl 
works  which  are  the  fruits  'if  a  right  faitli, 
and  by  rectitude  that  unbending  priiv'ijile  of 
equity  and  justice  which  designates  the  cxm- 
firmed  Christian.*  The  abuse  of  these  terms 
may,  indeed,  make  the  mure  pious  adversa- 
ry a  litUe  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unne- 
c'essury  multiplication  of  oi-dinary  cases  in 
which  the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  may  make  the  less  advan- 
ced Cvhristian  unreasonably  shy  of  obtruding 
them. 

Hut  why  must  we  vilify  in  othei-s  what  we 
are  cautious  of  using  ourselves,  in  oixler  to 
magnify  what  we  chuse  m  ailoi)t  ?  We 
should  nither  be  glad  that  those  who  some- 
what differ  from  us,  come  so  near  as  tliey  do  ; 
that  they  are  more  religi*)us  than  we  expec- 
ted ;  that  if  they  are  in  error,  they  are  not  in 
hostility  ;  or  if  seemingly  averse,  it  is  more 
to  the  too  indiscrimhiate  and  light  use  of  the 
oj)ponent*s  terms,  than  to  the  soljer  recep- 
tion (rf"  the  tniths  they  convey.  Let  us  be 
glad  even  at  the  worst,  to  see  opposition  mi- 
tigated, differences  brought  into  a  narrower 
compa'^s.  Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders  of 
hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
nrgotiatinn,  thouijh  never  of  coui*se  by  con- 
irttssjpn  in  essentials.  If  the  terms  virtue 
arid  rc-'ii'vle  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of 


faith  and  grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it 
may  afford  an  opening  for  the  pious  adv<KAte 
to  s'how  the  difference  between  the  principle 
and  its  conscqunice,  the  root  and  its  produce 
I  le  should  charitably  remember  that  it  isnne 
thing  ft^r  lui  honest  intjuirer  to  cnme  short  erf 
tiiilii,  and  another  for  a  petulant  caviller  to 
wander  wide  of  it  It  is  one  thing  to  err 
thn-.ugh  mistake  or  timidity,  and  an'rthcr  lu 
off  end  thnnigh  wilfulness  alid  presumpticr. 
If  the  inquirei'be  of  the  former  class,  ««ly 
deficient,  and  not  maligi^unt,  he  may  be 
hnjught  to  feel  his  deficiency,  and  Is  often  in 
a  very  improvable  stiite.  It  would  there- 
fore be  well  to  let  him  see  that  you  think  him 
right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  that  he  does  nrt 
go  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes 'to 
deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,*  this 
is  no  small  step  ;  yet  he  may  still  require  to 
be  convinced  that  it  is  *  by  the  grace  ot  tiod 
teaching  him. '  Here*  the  two  ideas  expres- 
setl  by  ycMir  tenn  ofgi-ace,  and  his  of  virtue, 
are  bnuight  into  united  action,  with  this  dif- 
ference, or  if  you  please  with  this  a«;ii"*|- 
nient,  that  your's  being  the  cause,  and  his 
the  etiect,  tl'ie  Christian  character  attains  its 
consummation  between  you.  You  must, 
however,  endeavfjur  to  crmvince  him,  that 
tliough  the  greater  inchides  the  less,  the  rc- 
\erse  cannot  be  true  ;  that  faith  and  grace 
ill  tlic  Chiistian  sense  involve  vii  tue  imd  rec- 
titude, but  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 
M)pliie.il  sense  desire  tt)  be  excused  from  iuiy 
c'jimexion  with  faiih  and  gnice.  Butlhe of- 
fence taken  at  tenns  creates  hostility  at  the 
outset,  bltK'ks up  the  avenues  to  each' other's 
heail,  and  leadsmen  to  be  s*)  filled  with  the 
things  in  w  hich  they  differ,  as  to  keep  them 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  things  in  which  day 
agree. 

Tlie  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps 
continue  to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  vir- 
tue and  rectitude  are  to  Ix;  found  in  smy 
Kvangclist.  (Granted.  Neither  do  we  find 
there  some  other  solemn  woi*ds  expressi\e 
t)f  the  most  awful  verities  of  our  religion. 
I'he  holy  Trinity  and  the  saf  is  faction  niade 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  are  not^  1  believe,  it\ 
any  part  of  the  New  Testament  expressed 
by  these  terms,  which  were  first  used  some 
ages  after  in  the  H)-zaiitine  church.  Bui 
can  it  be  said  that  the  things  themselves  are 
not  to  be  found  there  ?  They  are  not  only 
conspicuous  in  ever)'  part  of  the  Gospel,  but 
make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  K 
teaches 

While  each  disputant  then  contends  for 
his  own  phrases,  let  not  the  tme  suspect  that 
grace  and  faith  are  the  watch  woixls  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  nor  the  tnher  conclude  that  infi- 
delity skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride 
l)ehihd  rexrtitude.  St.  Paul  expressly  ex- 
horts his  converts  to  *  add  to  their  faith  rir- 
tue,*  and  if  the  inverted  injunction  was  never 
given,  it  was  not  beaiuse  faith  was  unncccs- 
sarj'  where  \  irtue  previously  t  xisietl,  btit 
hcrausseviitue,  Christiiin  virtue,  never  could 
h.ive  existed  at  allwithviut  previous  faith. 
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e  impre^ion  is  made  by  the  same 
i ;  the  same  results  spring  from  the 
tuse,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
'  it  be  the  converted  Greenlander  or 
demical  believer,  are  recognised  in 
distinguishing  features,  are  identifi- 
.  the  teiding  points.  Such  a  concur- 
1  sentiment,  feeling  and  practice, 
union  in  fifiith,  hope  and  charity, 
t  persons  dissimilar  in  all  other  re- 
unlike  in  all  other  qualities,  unequal 
ier  requisites ;  minds  never  made  to 
by  nature  thus  allied  by  grace,  bear- 
same  stamp  of  resemblance  in  spirit 
possessors  Dear  in  the  common  pro- 
of body  :  all  this  is  a  convincing 
at  there  must  be  something  divine  in 
pie  which  can  assimilate  such  con- 
s — which  can  rc-unite  those  in  one 
I  centre  who  differ  in  all  other  dis- 
I  to  produce  identity  in  the  leading 
Does  not  all  this  prove  it  indeed  to 
irork  of  God,  a  work  which  requires 
'ious  accomplishments  or  preparato- 
.rch,  but  only  a  willing  mmd,  an  un- 
•jcd  spirit,  and  an  humble  heart? 
not  prove,  that  where  the  essence, 
spirit  of  Christianity  really  reside,  it 
xluce  the  one  grand  effect,  a  new 
id  a  new  life. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Farther  catuea  of  Prejudice, 

i  singular  fact  that  the  infidel  and  the 
x>metime  meet  at  the  same  point  of 
that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  reli- 
Vhe  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of 
ing  by  argument,  because  he  is  com- 
ignorant ;  but  the  lettered  sceptic 
better  taught  even  by  his  pagan  mas- 
Hutarch,  after  a  large  discussion 
r  brutes  had  an^  reason,  determines 
legative  from  this  consideration,  be^ 
tyhad  no  knowledge  or  feeling  of  a 

The  great  Roman  orator  expresses 
e  idea  when  he  asserts,  that  a  cafia- 
relifrion  was  the  distinguishing  Tnark 
nality^  and  that  this  ca/iacity  is  the 
equivocal  sign  of  reason, 
3und  reason  and  Christian  piety  are 
les  represented  as  if  they  were  belli- 
)owers,  as  if  Orders  in  Council  had 
ued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between 
IS  if  they  were  better  calculated  eter- 
meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the  con- 
r  way  oi  treaty  and  negociation  ;  as 

victory  of  the  one,  must  necessarily 
ned  at  the  expense  of  the  other's  de- 
bit is  it  not  an  affront  to  the  Giver  of 
ood  gift  to  represent  his  highest  na- 
d  his  supernatural  endowments  as  in- 
hocdle  to  each  other  ?  It  is  evident 
CD  reason  and  religion  act  in  concert, 
rengthen  each  otner's  hands.  But 
liey  injudiciously  act  in  opposition, 
ed  reason  starves  the  ardour  of  piety. 


or  ill-judging  {uety  hands  over  reaMb  to  ob- 
loquy and  scorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill-un* 
derstood  jealousy  of  each  injures  the  into* 
rests  of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christiaiuty 
is  so  &r  from  discountenancing  the  use  of 
reason,  that  she  invites  its  co-operation, 
knowing  that  it  possesses  powerful  arms  to 
defend  her  cause ;  to  defend  her  against  ^e 
encroachments  of  error,  the  absurdities  of 
fismaticism,  the  inroads  of  superstition,  the 
assaults  of  infidelity.  But  while  she  treats  it 
not  as  a  rival  but  an  ally,  Christianity,  strong 
in  almighty  stren]g;th,  maintains  her  own  im- 
perial power  unfnnged.  WhUe  she  courts 
the  friendship  of  her  confederate,  she  allows 
not  her  own  uncontrolled  superiority  to  be 
usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its  specific 
ofBcc,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  its  pro* 
per  limits.  The  old  law,  indeed,  being  a 
formula  of  ceremonies,  and  a  digest  of  ordi- 
nances for  one  particular  people,  Idt  not  so 
full  an  exercise  for  the  use  ot  reason.  De- 
scending to  the  most  minute  particulars,  and 
bein^  expanded  into  the  most  detailed  dn 
rections,  it  left  littie  for  the  disciple  but  to 
read  the  rule  and  follow  it.  But  the  New 
Testament  being,  as  frsliave  elsewhere  ob- 
served, rather  a  system  of  principles^  than 
a  mere  didactic  table  of  small  as  well  as  ^reat 
duties,  leaves  much  more  to  the  exercise  of 
reason,  and  fumi^es  a  much  larger  field  for 
the  understanding  to  develop,  to  compare* 
to  separate,  to  combine.  1  ne  whole  plan 
of  duty  is,  indeed,  most  clearly  and  distinct^ 
ly  laia  open ;  but  every  uniting  particle,  eve- 
ry  intermediate  step,  every  concatenating 
Imk,  is  not  traced  out  witii  amplitude  ana 
fiilness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  per- 
ceive that  some  expressions  are  merely  ngu- 
rative ;  some  are  oirections  for  persons  un- 
der one  circumstance,  ani  some  for  those 
under  another.  -The  Gospel  requires,  in- 
deed, as  implicit  submission  from  the  Chris- 
tian, as  the  law  required  from  the  Jew ;  but 
while  it  proposes  truths,  all  of  which  equal- 
ly demand  his  obedience,  some  of  them  re- 
quire more  especially  the  use  of  his  reflec- 
tion, and  the  exercise  of  his  sag^acity.  We 
allude  not  to  the  jg;reat  '  mysteries  of  ^odlt- 
ness,'  but  to  duties  which  are  of  individual 
application. 

if  we  were  to  pursue  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  nave 
done  with  the  inexhaustible  subject  Ob- 
servation presents  to  us  followers  of  troth  of 
a  very  different  cast,  though  their  unifcMro 
object  be  the  same.  These  person^  whfle 
they  sometimes  seek  her  temple  by  different 
paths,  are  yet  oftener  kept  wide  of  each 
otherby  words  than  by  things.  Whatever,  in- 
deed, be  the  separating  principle,  prejudice 
is  always  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the 
impatience  of  the  too  fiery  on  the  one  hand» 
and  the  contempt  of  the  too  frigid  on  the 
other.  But  both,  as  we  observed,  maintam 
their  distance  more  by  certain  leading  tenns 
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Christianity  as  a  llsht,  or  to  obey  it  as  a  rule. 
Without  it  we  shaJfl  not  discover  the  evil  of 
our  own  hearts  ;  and»  without  this  discover)', 
vre  shall  by  no  means  value  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  we  shall  exercise  no  habitual 
dcpcndance  on  the  promised  assistance,  nor 
seek  for  a  support  of  which  we  do  not  feel 
the  want 

But  humility,  by  leading  us  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  discern 
the  narrowness  of  our  capacities.  It  re- 
minds us,  that  there  are  many  things  even 
in  the  works  of  Gcxl's  natural  creation  far 
above  our  comprehension  ;  that  from  the  ig- 
norance and  blindness  of  our  minds  we  make 
frequent  nustakes,  and  form  a  verj-  en-onc- 
ous judgment  alxHit  things  comparatively  ob- 
vious and  intelligible.  This  temper  will 
bring  us  to  credit  with  fuller  cordiality  the 
testimony  which  God  in  his  wonl  gives  of 
himself,  and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of  rejec- 
ting it,  on  the  mere  j^round  that  we  cannot 
comprehend  it  It  will  deliver  us  from  the 
desire  of  being; '  wise  above  what  is  written,* 
and  is  the  sole  antidote  to  the  perils  of  that 
promise  of  imhallowed  knowledge,  with 
which  the  grand  seducer  tempted  his  first 
credulous  victim. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
known  to  us  how  slowly  religion  pixxluces  its 
elTects  on  ourselves,  tHat  we  cease  to  msii*\-cl 
at  its  feeble  influence  and  slow-placed  effica- 
cy on  those  around  us.  As  a  conseriuence, 
this  principle  leads  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  severe  in  judging  himself,  and  disposes 
him  to  be  candi(l  in  judging  others.  VVhen 
he  compares  himself  with  worse  men,  it  fur- 
nishes a  motive,  not  for  vanitv,  but  grati- 
tude; when  with  better  for  additional  self- 
abasement 

St  Paul  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  lagging  movement  which  even  Chris- 
tians make  towards  the  complete  attainment 
of  this  heavenly  temper.  In  his  address  to 
the  Colossiians,  after  having  expressed  his 
firm  hope  of  their  sincere  conversion,  in  that 
they  hail  •  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  re- 
newed in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him 
that  created  him,'  he  yetfinds  it  expedient  to 
exhort  them  ;  and,  for  this  very  reason,  *  to 
put  on,*  together  with  other  christian  quali- 
ties which  he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of 
mind.* 

He  nii^ht  have  pressed  this  duty  under  the 
supposition  of  two  cases,  and,  in  either,  the 
injunction  would  be  just.  As  they  had  marie 
a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  he  inti- 
mates, that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evin- 
cing that  their  profession  was  sincere,  and 
their  conversion  radical,  than  by  this  un- 
equivocal mark,  the  cultivation  of  an  humble 
Kpirit  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  however  deep- 
ly nxited  thev  might  be  in  faith  and  piety,  he 
might  feel  it  necessary-  to  remind  the  n,'that 
they  should  not  cfwisider  themselves  as  ha- 
ving attained  a  perfection  which  left  no  nxjin 
for  impniven.eiit  So  far  was  this  deep  pro- 
ficient in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking^  tliat 


all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered 
on  his  new  course,  he  enjoins  them,  e\-erat 
ter  this  effectual  change,  that  they  should, 
as  a  consequence  as  well  as  a  proof^  Mctt- 
fore,  *  put  on*  this  christian  grace  ;  and  pro- 
duces their  conversion  as  a  motive,  *  be- 
cause yaa  are  already  renewed.'  He  docs 
not  recommend  anv  specific  act,  so  much  as 
a  general  disposition  of  'mind,*  implyinfj, 
according  to  his  uniform  practice,  that 
growth  was  necessary  to  life,  and  progress 
to  perfection. 

I'hc  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the 
discourses  of  its  divine  Author,  are  rather 
pointed  against  certain  radical  evil  pnDci- 
ples,  than  extended  to  their  lesser  ramifica- 
tions. When  the  powerful  artillery  of  the 
Gospel  was  more  especially  levelled  against 
the  strong  holds  of  pride,  it  included  in  the 
attack  all  the  minor  offences  resulting  from 
it ;  implving.  that  if  the  citadel  be  conquer- 
ed, the  intimidated  forces  in  the  outwoiis 
will  make  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

Even  the  woridly  and  the  careless,  who 
are  perhaps  too  inattentive  to  perceive  that 
humility  is  the  predominating  feature  in  the 
tnily  religious  character,  as  well  as  themott 
amiable  and  engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  itt 
sort  of  involuntar)'  homage  in  adopting  its 
outward    appeai-ance.     Many   among  the 
more  elegant  classes  of  society,  who  canDOt 
be  brought  to  adopt  the  principle,  assume 
the  form,  as  the  most  unequivocal  mark  of 
their  superior    condition.    But   while  the 
well-bred  exhibit  the  polished  exterior  of 
humility  in  manner,   they   are  called,  as 
Christians,  to  cultivate  the  inward  and  spi- 
ritual grace.     In  spite  of  the  laws  agaffi* 
egotism  which  the  code  of  good  breeding 
has  issued,  a  nearer  intimacy  sometiipct 
discloses  the  self-satisfaction  whk:h  polite- 
ness had  thinly  veiled.   While  we  arc  prone 
to  carry  our  virtues  in  our  memory,  we  can- 
not l>e  always  on  our  guard  against  produ- 
cing them  in  our  conversation.    Such  vir- 
tues, for  the  most  part  popular  ones,  cau^ 
our  taste  perhaps  from  the  applause  with 
which  they  were  received,  or  the  eloquence 
with  which  they  were  set  forth  in  our  pre- 
sence :  and  as  we  acquired  them  in  publiCf 
and  by  hearing  and  reading,  we  shall  be 
contented  to  exercise  them  in  profession  and 
talk.     Many,  and  very  many  of  these  quali- 
ties may  be  gi^afted  on  the  old  stock,  and 
look  green    and   flourishing,    whilst  they 
*  have  no  root  in  themselves  ;*  but  genuine 
humility  s]irings  out  of  a  root  deeply  fixed 
in  the  soil  of  a  renewed  heart,  and  takes  its 
first  ground  on  the  fiill  conviction  of  our 
apostacy  from  God. 

As  we  make  a  proficiency  in  this  hum- 
Ijling knowledge  of^ourselves,  our  confidence 
in  our  own  virtues  proportionably  diroimsh- 
es.  The  delight  we  once  received  in  the 
contemplation  is  first  abated  by  self-distrustf 
and  finally  abolished  by  self-acxjuaintance. 
— Then  we  begin  to  profit  by  the  deep  sense 
of  our  own  weakness,  and  to  send  forth  the 
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nine  f  nuts  of  a  strength  and  a  virtue  de- 
id  from  higher  sources.  And  thus,  the 
nd  conviction  of  our  own  Irailty,  though 
"Chased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  error, 
y  prove,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of 
re  real  benefit  to  our  own  mind,  than  the 
:*formance  of  a  splendid  action,  if  of  that 
ion  all  the  use  we  had  made  had  been  to 
^lose  added  confidence  in  our  own  strength, 

to  entertain  lugher  notions  of  our  own 
odncss. 

Vet,  while  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled 
every  fresli  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts, 
be  discouraged  at  the  discovery  from  pro- 
ving in  our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from 
ing  an  effect  of  humilitv,  that  it  is  rather 
s  result  of  pride.  Tlie  traveller  who 
:ets  with  a6^Cdoes  not  recover  his  ground 

lying  still  and  lamenting,  but  by  rising 
id  pursuing  his  journey.     Joinetl  with  this 
ulty  despondency,  or  still  more  frequently 
•eceding  it,  is  to  oc  traced  the  operation  of 
blind  and  morbid  pride.    Particularly,  if 
e  intimation  of  the  fault  wc  have  commit- 
d  comes  from  others,  the  heart  is  found  to 
se  at  the  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
trfect.     We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a 
ondred  faults  before,  of  which,  as  others 
)ok  no  notice,  they  made  little  impression 
Q  ourselves.     Wc  commit  a  smaller  error, 
fhich  draws  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  us, 
nd  we  are  not  only  dejected  but  almost 
lopelcss.    The  eye  of  God  was  equally  wit- 
ness to  our  preceoing  faults,  yet  from' their 
being  secret,  they  produced  little  compunc- 
fioo,  while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
nspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere 
pound  of  producing  shame.    Perhaps  we 
were  permitted  to  ^1  into  this  more  notori- 
ou  error  that  we  might  be  brought  to  advert 
toihoie  of  which  we  nad  been  so  little  sensi- 
ble ;  and  though  the  depression  consequent 
upon  this  £iult  is  rather  the  consciousness  of 
mortified  pride,  than  of  pious  contrition,  yet 
God  xnay  make  use  of  it  to  awaken  us  to  a 
feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
la  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  us 
OD  OUT  guard  against  '  secret  faults,'  as  well 
u against  open  and  'presumptuous  sins.' 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of 
tpiric ;  even  a  good  man  docs  not  always 
jodge  himself  so  rigorously  as  he  ouj^ht ; 
ftt,  though  he  makes  too  many  partial  al- 
lowsinces,  is  too  much  disposed  to  softenings 
ind  abatements,  to  apoli}gics  and  deductions, 
idU  he  is,  on  the  whole,  suspicious  of  him- 
irif^  distrusthil  of  his  own  rectitude,  on  his 
gvard  against  habitual  abberrationsfrom  hu- 
mility. Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kind- 
DCM,  his  ancenty  makes  him  almost  ready 
to  regret  commendation,  because  his  en- 
Kghtmed  conscience  tells  him,  that  if  the 
panegyrist  knew  him  as  he  knows  himself. 
It  wonkl  have  been  bestowed  with  much 
abalemcot ;  and  he  is  Httle  elated  with  the 
pnise  wl^h  is  produced  by  ignorance  and 
-Though  he  has  fewer  faults  than 


some  others,  yet,  as  he  must  know  more  of 
himself  than  he  can  know  of  them,  his  hu- 
mility will  teach  him  to  bear  patiently  even 
the  censure  he  does  not  deser>'e,  conscious 
how  much  he  does  deserve  for  faults  which 
the  censurer  cannot  know. 

I'hei'c  is,  however,  no  humility  in  an  ex- 
cessive depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are 
not  commanded  to  take  a  false  estimate  of 
our  own  character,  though  a  low  would  be 
too  frequently  a  just  one.  While  the  ercat 
Apostle  St.  rcter  was  contented  to  call  him- 
self the  sentant  qfJcaua  Christ,  his  self-con- 
stituted successors,  by  an  hypcrl)ole  of  self- 
abasement,  have  denominated  themselves 
strrvanta  of  the  scri'atita  of  God.  And  yet 
they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  alivaua  sur- 
passed the  disciple  they  profess  to  foUow,  in 
the  display  of  this  ai>ostolic  grace. 

Nor  IS  the  appeanuice  of  this  cmality  any 
infallible  prool  of  its  existence.    Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  affability  to  the 
p)oor  produced  as  an  undoubted  evidence  of 
the  humility  of  the  affluent.    The  act,  in- 
deed, is  always  amiable,  whatever  be  the 
motive  ;  but  still  the  expression  is  equivocal. 
Does  it  not  sometimes 'too  much  resemble 
that  septennial  exhibition  of  humility  which 
calls  forth  so  much  smiling  condescenidon 
fi*om  the  powerful,  while  it  conveys  *an 
hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart?* 
I'he  one  enjoys  the  brief,  but  keen  delight, 
of  reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with 
the  better  gratification  of  conferring  ravours 
instead  of  receiving  them  ;  the  other,  like 
Dr)'den*s   Achitofmel,    *  bowing  popularly 
low,'  wins  !)y  his   courtesy,   that  &vour, 
which  he  would  not  ])erhaps  have  obtained 
by  his  merit.     But  the  curtain  soon  closes  on 
the  personated  scene  : — the  next  day,  both 
fall  hack  into  their  natural  character  and 
condition.    The  periodical  condscension  at 
once  reinstates  itself  into  seven  years'  dig- 
nity, while  the  indehendent  elector  cheer^ 
fiilly  resumes  his  place  in  his  dependent 
class,  till  the  next  Saturnalia  again  mvite  to 
the  reciprocal  exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  is  obvi- 
ously great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something 
may  be  gained  by  familiarity ;  the  conde- 
scension IS  so  apparent,  that  though  it  pro- 
perly excites  both  admiration  and  gratitude 
in  the  indigent,  it  does  not  infallibly  prove 
the  lowliness  cf  the  superior.  The  impas- 
sable gulf  which  separates  the  two  condi- 
tions, the  immoveable  fences  which  estab- 
lish that  distance,  presen'e  the  poor  from 
encroachment,  and  the  rich  from  deroga- 
tion :  no  swellings  of  heait  arise  against  the 
acknowleclged  dependant,  no  dread  of  emu- 
lation against  the  avowed  inferior.  Even 
arrogance  itself  is  gratified  at  seeing  its 
train  augTTiented  by  so  amiable  a  tiling  as 
its  own  kindness.  Notice  is  richly  repaid 
by  panegyric,  and  condscension^  finds  it  has 
only  stooped  to  rise. — If  we  give  pleasure 
in  order  to  be  pud  with  pnuse,  we  had  bet- 
ter be  less  liberal  that  we  might  be  less  ex- 
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acting.  The  discreetly  pi-oud  are  aware, 
that  armii^.int  manners  bar  up  men's  heaits 
against  thcni ;  their  ycrj-  pride,  thcrcfoiv, 


magnifies  his  weight  of  obligation,  inrmscs 
his  feeling  of  accuimtalilencss.  I  lis  humili" 
tv  has  a  dnii!>lc  exciteniitnt :  he  refjeivei 


preserves  tlicm  from  insolence ;  the  detei^  j  every  blessing  as  the  jjifl  of  (iod  throudi  the 
mined  object  behig  to  gain  hearts,  and  their  merits  of  his  Son  ;  it  is  incirased  bv  the  re- 
l^xl  sense  telling  them  that  a  hani^hty  de-  flection,  that  such  is  his  imworthiness,  he 
meannr  is  not  the  wav  to  gain  tlu-ni,  tliev  daix's  n(it  even  supplicate  the  mercv  cf  liis 


t'yisonlvto  be  obtiined  by  concealing  Ihejgixxl  he  may  have,  I'mt  also  on  account  of 
most  offensive  i)art  of  itself.  Thus  it  can  evils  fnmi  which  he  has  been  preserved,  he 
retain  its  nature  and  gratifv  its  spirit,  uith-  acknoxtledges  himself  indel)ted  to  divine  as* 
out  the  arrogant  display  by  which  vulgar!  sistaiice  ;  so  that  his  escapees  and  deliver- 
pride  disgusts,  and,  by  disgusting,  loses  its :  ances,  ils  well  as  his  virtues  and  successes, 

'  are  sul)jects  of  gratitude  rather  than  of  self- 


aim. 


The  true  test  is,  how  the  same  ])erson  exuUati<in. 
feels,  and  how  he  conducts  himself,  towards  It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  ppKcnt 
him  whose  cljMms  come  in  coninetition  with  object,  if  we  cfuitrast  the  quality  under  con- 
liis  own — who  treads  on  his  heels  in  liis  pre-!  sidemtion  with  its  o]iposite.  While  hu- 
tensions,  qr  surpasses  him  in  his  success — ;  niility  is  never  at  variance  with  itself,  pride 
wiio  is  held  uj)  as  his  rival  in  genius,  in  i-e-  i  is  a  very  inconsistent  principle.  It  knows 
putation,  in  loitune,  in  display — who  runs  not  only  how  to  assume  the  garb  of  the  attri- 
the  race  with  him  and  outstrips  him.  More  l)ute  to  which  it  is  opposed,  but  even  de- 
scvere  will  be  the  test,  when  the  competitor  scends  to  be  abject,  which  humility  never 
is  'his  own  familiar  friend,*  who  was  his;  is.  Consider  it  on  one  side,  nothing  is  so 
equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  u\the  contest  for  j  self-supp«)rted  ;  sm'M  v  it  on  the  other,  yai 
aciidemical  honours,  Ijut  is  now  a  nioi-e  ff)r-'  will  perceive  that  nothing  is  so  depenidcnt, 
tunate  candidate  for  the  pi'izes  which  the  so  full  of  claims,  so  exiicting,  so  incapable 
world  distributes,  or  his  decided  conqueror  of  subsisting  on  itsdf.  It  is  made  up  of  ex- 
on  the  pi-ofessional  Aix'ua.  trhisic  appendages  ;  it  leads  a  life  ot  meiidi- 

His  humility  is  put  to  the  trlid,  when  he .  city  ;  it  sto<jps  to  beg  the  alms  of  other 
hears  another  extolled  for  the  \  erv  quality  ■  men's  g(xxl  opinion  for  ils  daily  bi*ead.  Itis 
on  which  he  most  values  hiniseh'— com-  true,  tlic  happiness ' of  a  proud  man,  if  he 
mended  for  sf)methini;  in  which  he  would,  have  rank,  arises  fi-om  an  idea  of  hisowa 
if  he  dared,  monopolize  commendation — it  inipoilance  ;  but  still,  to  feed  and  maintain 
istrietlwhen  ho  seres  that  a  num  of  inerit  this  j^reedy  self-impoitance,  lie  must  lonk 
has  pn)Spei*iHl  hi  an  enteiprise  iii  wliich  /;«■ .  ai-ound  him.  His  pleasures  are  derived,  not 
has  failed,  or  when  he  is  called  upon  for  the  so  much  fi-om  his  j)ei*sonal  enjoj'ments  m 
magnanimity  to  acknowledge  one  who,  from  his  superiority  to  others  j  not  so  much 
thoui<;h  below  him  in  general  character,  is  f mm  what  lie  i)ossesscs,  as  from  the  reelect 
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Still  his  superior  in  this  particular  ivsi)ect— - 
it  is,  when,  hi  some  individual  instance,  this 
Comj)etitorhiis  jimmotedthe  public  good  by 
a  means  which  /le  iiad  declared  to  be  totally 
hiapnlicable  to  the  end. 


his  possessions  inspii-e.  As  he  cannot  en- 
tirely suppoil  his  feelings  of  greatness  by 
what  he  finds  in  liimself;  he  supplies  the 
deficiency  by  looking  backward  to  hfiao- 
cestcn-s,  and  downwai-d  npon  his  train.— 
i'lie  true  Christian  will  Ikj  humble  in  pix>-  With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced 

Portion  to  the  splendor  of  his  endowments.  ]  to  born)w  his  dignity  fixwn  the  merits  of  the 
lumility  does  not  rc<juire  him  to  siupify  orjone,  and  the  numbei-s  of  the  other.  BjT 
disavow  his  understanding,  and  thus  <hs- 1  thus  multijdying  himself,  he  feels  not  only 
qualify  or  indisjxjse  him  for  givat  actiN  e  <lu-  individually,' but  numerically,  great.  These 
ties.  'If  he  possesses  talents,  he  is  not  iin-  foivij^naids  and  adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge 
conscious  of  them,  but,  instead  of  exulting  the  s]):tce  he  fills  in  his  own  imaginatioD, 
in  the  possession,  he  is  a])ased  that  he  has! and  he  is  meanlv  contented  to  be  admlTtd 
not  turned  them  to  better  acc^nmt,  he  is  for  what  is,  in  effect,  no  part  of  himsdi-* 


habitually  thinking  how  he  cjin  most  essen- 
tially senx  God  with  his  own  gift  Sensi- 
ble that  he  owes  every  thing  to  his  divine 
Benefactor,  he  feels  that  he  has  not  made 
him  the  return  to  which  he  was  bound,  and 
that  his  jjratitude  !)eai*s  little  proportion  to 


his  mercies;  so  that  the  veiy  i-eview  of  his  When  we  secivtly  indulge  in  recicouingvp 

fs  the  Oie  testimonies  we  have  collected  to  our 


aliilities  and  j)Ossessions,  which  inflates  t 
heartsof  others,  only  deepens  his  humility, 
only  fills  his  mind  with  a  fuller  .sense  of  liis 
own  defect  of  lo\  c  and  thankfulness,  live- 
ry distinction,  instead  of  i;jt=)\icjting  him, 
oiily  augmcnls  his  scusc   of  depciKlence, 


This  sentnnent  is,  however,  by  no  nieani 
limited  to  rank  or  riches. 

If  the  penuiy  of  pride  drives  it  to  seek  iU 
aliment  in  the  ])raise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly 
because  we  want  their  good  opinion  to  cflo- 
firni  us  in  that  which  we  have  of  ourselves 


worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to  bring  as  many 
witnesses  as  wc  can  muster,  that  we  may 
have  their  a])proving  vei-dict  in  additional 
proof  that  ou r  judgment  was  ri^lit  In  facti 
we  thudk  better  of  oursehxs  in  proportkD 
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e  contrive  to  make  more  people  think 
of  us.  But,  however  large  tne  circle 
!h  •  high  ima£!^inations'  draw  round  the 
."idual  Bcli  in  the  centre,  wc  can  really 
ipy  no  more  than  our  allotted  space*; 
•nay  indeed  chang;e  our  position,  but,  in 
:ii\^  it,  we  fill  no  uiore  tlian  wc  tilled  al- 
ly, for  by  the  removal  wc  lose  as  much 
ve  j^ain. 

:  ia  iui  humbl'ng  truth,  that  the  most  pow- 
il  t:tients  are  not  seldom  accompanied 
1  vehement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  im- 
lalion  is  to«i  fix»queiUly  associated  with 
^vcriieil  appetites.  Neither  human  rea- 
nor  motives  merely  moral,  are  cunmion- 
»imd  to  keei)  tl^se  impetuous  usui-jjcrs 
>rder ;  the  stren^tli  ot  men's  passions 
ptiug  them  to  violate  the  ndcs  which  the 
nglh  iif  their  judgment  has  laid  down. — 
:ure  cannot  opemtc  without  its  own 
ei-e.  VVhat  is  natural  hi  the  intellect, 
inot,  of  itself,  govern  what  is  natural  in 
ap|X'tite.  If  the  lower  part  of  our  na- 
Ms  subdued,  it  is  not  without  the  holy 
rit  a>sistini^  the  hij^her.  Wit,  especially, 
such  a  tendency  to  lead  astray  the  mind 
kh  it  embellishes,  that  it  is  a  striking  evi- 
ce  of  the  efficacy  of  grace,  when  n>en, 
ose  shining  talents  make  virtue  lovely  in 
eyes  of  others,  reject  themselves  '  liigh 
«ghts  engendtrring  pride  ;'  when  they,  ou 
"selips  the  attention  of  othei-s  hanj^s  with 
ight,  can,  themselves,  by  this  divinely  in- 
sd  principle,  *  bring  every  thought  into 
itivit)'  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.' 
There  is  no  quality  sfj  ready  to  suspect, 
I  so  [)rompt  to  accuse,  as  that  which  we 
considenng  ;  there  is  no  fault  which  a 
m\  man  so  readilv  chai-ges  upon  othei-s  as 
de ;  especially  ifthe  person  accused  pos- 
k  tliose  distinctions  and  accomplishments, 
possessitm  of  which  would  make  the  ac- 
er  proud.  Men  full  of  themselves,  are 
posed  to  fancy  others  deficient  in  atten- 
i  to  them  ;  and  as  it  never  occui's  to  them 
f  those  attentions  are  withheld,  they  have 
ather  way  of  aca)unting  for  the  neglect, 
to  charge  the  neglecter  with  being  en- 
u  of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his  own. 
th  that  deep  humilitv,  which  is  the 
und-work  of  his  profession,  the  Christian 
K  attains  to  real  dignity  of  character.  Jf 
reckon  those  men  gi-cat  who  rise  high, 
I  make  a  distineuished  figure  in  the 
rid,  how  much  nigher  is  nis  claim  to 
atness  who  looks  down  on  what  the  others 
ry  in ;  who  views  with  indifference  the 
igs  to  which  the  world  accounts  it  grcat- 
f  to  aspire,  and  the  cunsummatiun  of 
atness  to  attain. 

.'he  proud  man,  by  not  cordially  falling 
rith  the  Christ iim  scheme — which,  if  he 
rouriily  adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing 
^  bloiited  fancies— contracts,  in  effect, 
'  daration  of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to 
lott  nothing  the  sphere  in  which  his 
isted  ^fffdiy  is  to  be  exercised.  The 
atre  oa  which  he  is  satisfied  to  act,  is 
ou  IL  24, 


limited  to  the  narrow  stage  of  this  world  ; 
and  even  on  this  vanishing^  scene,  how  fiir 
are  the  generality  from  being[  conaderable 
actors !  Pride,  therefore,  is  soroethirig 
worse  than  fatuity,  for  whether  the  stake  be 
hi^h  or  low,  it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game. 
It  IS  difficult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  ter- 
rible ;  his,  who/havinjj  performed  an  dly- 
scure  aiid  painful  pait  in  this  short  drama* 
and  having  neglected  to  seek  that  kingdom 
pn)mised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  closes  hi* 
life  and  hopes  together ;  or  his,  who,  ha- 
ving had  a  conspicuous  pait  asuened  hhn 
here,  submits,  when  the  curtain  drops,  not 
nuM-ely  to  be  nothing  :  but  oh  !  how  moch 
worse'than  nothing  »'  Absorbed  in  the  iHu- 
sions  and  decorations  of  this  sliiftiii^  spectai^ 
cle,  or  intoxicated  with  the  plaudits  of  the 
spectators,  the  interminable  scenes  which 
he  beyond  the  j^rave,  though,  perhaps,  not 
absolutely  dislwheved,  have  been  totally  ne- 
glected to  be  tidicn  into  his  brief  reckoning* 

Now,  if  pride  were  reallj^  a  generous  prin-* 
ciple,  if  its  tumour  were  indeed  greatnesiy 
surely  the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  ex- 
ert its  energies  on  a  gi'and  scale  !  If  ambi- 
tion were  iiideed  a  noble  sentiment,  wcukl 
it  not  be  pointed  to  the  noblest  obiects; 
wouUl  it  not  be  directed  to  the  sublimeit 
end  >  Would  not  the  mind  which  is  filled 
with  it,  ar.hit'vi*  a  loftier  flight  ?  Would  it 
st(K)p  to  be  cooped  up  within  the  scanty  pre- 
cincts of  a  i)i-ribhing  world  ?  I'rue  ambition 
would  raise  its  votary  above  the  petty  pro- 
jects which  every  accident  may  overturn, 
and  every  breath  destroy  ;  which  a  few 
mpnths  may^  and  a  few  years  muaty  termi- 
nate. It  would  set  him  upon  reflecting,  that 
all  the  elevation  of  intell^^ct,  all  the  depth  of 
cnulition,  all  the  superiority  of  i-ank,  all  the 
distinction  of  riches,  is  only  held  by  the 
attenuated  thread  that  attaches  him  to  this 
world — a  world  which  is  itself  *  hung  upoa 
nothing.*  True  ambition  would  instruct 
him,  that  he  is  not  really  great  who  isYiot 
gieat  for  eternity— that  to  know  the  height 
and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth,  o/Uie 
know  led  t^e  of  God,  and  of  his  eternal  lore 
in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  consummation  of  all 
knowledge,  the  top  of  all  greatness,  the  sub- 
stance of  all  riches,  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  J 
tluit  the  only  object  sufficiently  capacious  to 
satisfy  the  grasping  desires,  to  fill  the  hon- 
gering  soul  of  man,  is  that  immortaH^f 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  GospeL 
That  state  which  has  God  tor  its  parXxfO, 
ancl  ctcniity  for  its  duration,  is  alone  com- 
mensui-ate  to  the  grandeur  of  a  soul  redeem- 
ed by  the  blood  of  Christ  This  holy  am- 
bition would  show  him,  that  there  is  a  Iitde- 
ness  in  whatever  has  bound.iriefr— a  penurjr 
in  every  thing  of  which  wc  can  count  tM 
value — an  insignificance  in  all  of  which  we 
peix^eive  the  end. 

Let  it,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  m  des- 
titution of  true  greatness,  practically  to  bkt 
out  eternity  from  its  plan.  As  a  oont^ 
quence,  let  that  be  truly  devfg^iaXtd  *^<b 
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ivisdotn  from  above,'  wliich  makes  eternity 
the  gnuid  fcatui*e  in  the  aspect  <>f  niir  ex- 
istence. And  this  aml)ition,  be  it  remeni- 
beivd,  is  ilie  exclusive  ]>mpeTty  of  tlie  hmii- 
blc  Christian.  Hih  (ksires  are'  illimitable — 
Ac*  disdains  the  scanty  bounds  of  time — he 
leaps  the  nuricm'  confines  of  >pact\  He  it 
is  who  mni](i]}olizes  amtv.tioii.  JHia  aims 
soar  a  bcUkT  ilii^ht — hia  aspirations  ait?  sus- 
tained on  a  stninj^er  ] million — fun  views  ex- 
tend to  an  in»measura])le  distance — ///« lu^pes 
rest  in  an  interniinable  duration. 

Yet  if  his  fMicity  dees  n'.it,  like  that  of 
seadar  ambition,  dqjend  on  popular  biirath, 
still  it  subsists  on  depcudei-.ce.  It  subsists 
upon  a  trust  Avhich  never  d!s:ij)points — ii]>on 
a  mercy  which  is  never  exhausted — upon  a 
promise  whicJi  never  decei\es — upon  the 
strength  of  an  ann  which  'scaVterelh  the 
prciid  in  the  imai^ina'if.n  of  their  hearts' — on 
a  benignity  which  'exalteth  the  meek  and 
humble'— ^in  a  liberality,  which,  in  t-pposi- 
tion  to  worldly  jrenerosfty,  *  fills  the  lunign 
alone  with  gt^xl  thitigs,'  and  which,  cj'ntrary 
to  human  vanity,  sends  only  '  the  rich  emp- 
ty away. ' 

Humility  is  an  attribute  (;fsuc]i  antipathy 
to  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature, 
that  no  jmnciple  can  jjossibly  i)nKliice  it  in 
its  full  extent,  imrl  brint^  ii  to  its  ci^niplcte 
matmnty,  but  that  of  ihc  (^osprl  of  Jisus 
Christ.'  No  spirit  shoit  of  this  can  eirabie 
us  to  submit  our  understanding,  to  subdue 
our  will,  to  resign  our  hidcpcndence,  to  i-e- 
nounce  ourselves. 

This  princjijle  not  only  tciichcs  us  to  bow 
to  the  nuthnnty  and  yield  to  the  i>rovKlence 
of  God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  K  sst.n 
of  submitting  to  be  saved  in  theonlv  wav 
He  has  aj^jxjntcd — a  \^wy  which  lays  j)ride 
in  the  dust.  If  even,  in  the  tme  servants  of 
God,  this  submission  is  wiUKtimes  interru])- 
ted — if  we  too  natuiidly  recede  fronj  it — if 
we  too  reluctantly  retun'i  to  it,  it  is  still  dw  ing 
to  the  remains  of  i)nde,  the  master  sin  ;  ii 
sin  t(xi  slowly  discarded  even  from  the  i*e- 
newed  nature.  Tliis  ])artial  ccmrpiest  of  tlie 
8tubl>oni  will,  this  imperfect  resignation, 
tliis  impeded  obedi<;nce,  even  in  the  real 
Christian,  is  an  abiding  pixM)f  that  we  want 
farther  humbling,  a  mortifying  evidence 
that  our  hearts  aix»  not  yet  comi)letclv 
brought  uniler  the  dominion  of  our  princi- 
ples. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Ou  Retircmeuf. 

An  old  French  wit  says,  that  •  ambitic.n  it- 
self iright  teach  us  to' love  ittirement,  jus 
thci-e  is  nothii^  which  mi  nnich  hates  to  ha\  e 
compmnons.'  Cowley  corrects  this  senti- 
ment with  one  e(jually  lively  and  moix*s(.un(l, 
that  'ambition,  indeed, det'ests  to  ha\  e  ct-m- 
pony  on  cither  side,  but  delights  abo>  e  all 
things  in  a  train  belmid,  and  usliei-s  Ix-foi-e.' 
io  bcck  therefore  a  rctivat  till  we  have  got 


rid  of  this  ambition,  to  fly  to  retirement  at  3 
scene  of  pleasure  or  improvement,  till  the 
love  of  the  world  is  eradicated  fi*om  the 
heart,  or  at  least  till  this  enuiication  is  its 
]ji'edominant  desire,  will  only  ctiiiduct  the 
discontented  mind  to  a  long  'ti-ain  of  fresh 
dis;i])])ointments,  in  addition  to  that  scries  rf 
\exations  of  which  it  has  su  constantly  com- 
plained in  t!ie  world. 

'I'he  amiable  writer  already  referred  t<v 
who  has  as  much  unaffected  elcj^anccand 
g(K)d  sense  in  his  ]>i\)se  works,  as  false  tasic 
and  unnaturcd  wit  in  his  poetry,  seemsnctta 
be  ([uite  accumte  when  he  insists  in  flivwr 
ui  his  beloved  Mjlitudc,  that  *aniini?tercf 
st;Lte  has  not  so  nutch  b^iness  in  public  as  a 
wise  man  lias  in  private  ;  the  one,' says  he, 
has  but  part  of  the  affairs  of  one  nation,  the 
other  has  all  the  works  of  (iod  and  nature 
under  his  consideration.  But  surely  there 
is  a  manift'st  diifeivnce  between  our  havine 
great  works  under  oiu*  consideration,  ano 
ba\  ing  them  under  our  control.  He  assKiis^ 
indeed,  high  motives  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
treat, but  he  does  not  seem  to  assign  the 
higbist.  Should  he  nut  have  added  in  wm- 
i'.inciion  with  the  objects  he  enumerates^ 
what  should  be  the  leading  object  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  good  man,  the  study  of  his 
own  heart,  as  well  as  of  inanimate  nature; 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  woriLS  of 

(iod? 

He  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  till  he  is  weaiy  both  of  the  stidf 
and  of  its  object,  will,  with  a  justly  framtd 
mil  id,  be  well  prepared  for  retirement.  He 
will  delight  in  it  as  an  occasion  for  cultivating 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  Ms»- 
kcr  and  with  himself.     He  will  seek  it  not 
nu  ivl)-  as  the  well-camcd  reward  of  a  life  of 
lal)our,  but  as  a  scene,  which,  while  it  sd- 
\ances  his  j)i'esent  comfort,  furnishes  him 
Willi  better  means  of  j)reparing  for  a  better 
life.    We  often  hear  of  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing  qualified  for  the  world  ;  and  this  is  the 
grand  object  in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
clren,  overlooking  the  difficult  duty  of  quali- 
tving  them  f  t  retirement.     But  if  part  of 
the  immense  pains  which  arc  taken  mfit 
them  for  the  cc^mpany  of  others,  were  em- 
ployed in  fitting  them'  for  their  own  compa' 
ny,' in  teaching  them  the  duties  (^solitude 
as  well  as  of  s(K-.iety,  this  earth  would  be  t 
happier  place  than  it  is  ;  a  training  suitable 
to  a  world  of  such  brief  duration,  would  be 
a  better  ni-eparatory  study  for  a  worii 
which  will  have  no  end. 

JA-iftmY  ivith  ditntity  is  a  classic  phme 
which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  heart 
the  mingled  ideas  of  ix-pose,  elegance,  and 
literature.  It  is,  indeed,  un  honourable  state 
of  enjoyment.  It  has  been  sung  bv  the  poet, 
and  c  xtoUed  by  the  philosopher.  Its  delights 
have  been  eclioed  by  those  who  seek  it,  and 
by  those  that  shun  it ;  bv  those  who  desire 
its  j)ossessK«i,  luul  by  those  who  are  satis' 
fied  with  its  i)raise ;  by  those  who  found 
their  fondness  on   a   happy   cjtperieiicew 
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liose  who  had  rather  admire  tlian 

t,  indeed*  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  great 
mi  to  that  interior  peace,  witliout 


lead  to  Its  removal ;.  he  may  be  drawn  to 
I'eligion  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as  he  was  dri- 
ven to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his  cares. 
No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction 
itward  stillness  is  of  little  value.  '  of  tlie  first.  The  visible  works  of  God,  though 


S5I0DS.  Before,  therefore,  we  ex- 
lunity  from  care  in  our  projected  re- 
us inquire  what  is  our  djject  ui  rc- 
Ve  may  deceive  ourselves  in  tliis 
we  have  (lone  in  others.  We  may 
ire  retiring  from  motives  of  reli- 
•n  we  arc  only  seeking  a  more 
mode  of  life.  Or  we  may  be  lly- 
lutv,  when  we  fancy  we  are  flying 


I  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  easy  so  admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion 

from  the  tumult  of  the  world  tluin  in  the  heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially 

when  habit  makes  them  iumiliar,  been  found 
to  ];roduce  this  effect.  Some  of  the  school 
divines  made  a  jitst  distinction,  when  they 
comj^ared  inanimate  and  intelligent  beings^ 
in  i-efeixiice  to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  say- 
ing that  the  one  only  exliibit  the  fbc^epsi^ 
Goil  while  the  other  represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  om- 
nipotent Bounty,  not  only  to  spread  the  earth 

>tation.   We  may  flatter  ourselves  |  with  a  rich  pi*ofusion  of  wliatewjr  is  necessa- 

.'kingthemeaHsbf  piety,  when  we;  ry  and  pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with 

mnuig  away  from  the  ncn)lexitics  j  whatever  miijht  invite  to  contemplative  and 

nation ;  fmm  trijils  which  make,  intellectual  life ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to 

I  part  of  our  duty.     To  dislike  — '''^' ^'" *  '  -      * 

itural ;  to  desire  to  escape  fnmi 

locent,  generally  laudable.    Only 

lersuiule  oureelves  that  we  are  in- 

V  one  motive  when  we  arc  acting 

her.     The  design  may  be  even 

let  us  not  decei\e  ourselves  with 

f  its  being  better  than  it  is.    Let 

it  that  we  are  making  a  siicrifice 

hen  we  are  consulting,  however 

our  own  ease  or  convenience.  In 

nto  the  country  fur  j)eacc  of  mind, 

•  you  would  find  you  nuLst  carry 

hose  who  retire  on  no  other  ])rin- 

I  escape  tivublo  without  turning 

e  to  the  benefits  it  is  calculated  to 

I  happy  only  on  the  low  condition 


countiy 

is  favourable  to  the  study  of  natural  history; 
furnishing  both  tlic  leisure  and  the  materi- 
als. It  sets  the  mhid  upon  thinking,  that  if 
tlie  objects  of  (xotl's  cremation  are  so  wonder- 
ful, liivutelf  how  womlroua  then  ! 
The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  fi>r 


estroys  the  effect,  even  if  novelty 
jjroduced  it.  Little  habituated  to  rctlecti(Hi, 
tliev  soon  learn  to  behokl  a  gi*oye  of  oaks 
with  no  hight-r  feeling  than  a  street  of  shq)s» 
and  are  ils  little  soothed  with  the  murmurs 
of  a  rivulet,  as  with  the  clatter  of  hackney 
iless,' '  If  w'c  retire  upon  the  mo- 1  coaches.  Where  sh^th  predominates  in  the 
ul  take  thine  ease,' though  nei-  character,  we  aie  disposed  to  consider  the 

.-.     ^       ..      retreat  from  which  we  had  promised  oui^ 

selves  so  much  advantage,  as  furnishing  a 
refuge  for  idleness  rather  than  a  place  for 
re'flection.     If  vanity  and  vivacity  predomi- 


nusne! 


eja  nor  sensuality  be  the 
pnnci]>le,  if  our  object  be  a  slotU- 
ice,  a  retirement  which  d(x;s  not 
efit  to  others,  as  well  as  improve 


•selves,  we  fiiil  of  the  great  pur-  nate,  we  shall  value  the  loveliest  scenery  wc 


licli  we  came  into  the  world,  for 

irithdraw  fi-om  it 

5  we  advert  to  the  highest  object 

we  are  far  from  insinuating  that 
ipeciidly  so  right  a  t'lste,  may  not 
\  from  motives  of  an  inferior  na- 
"om  thinking  that  we  are  not  jus- 
ifcrrin^  a  tranquil  to  a  Inistling 

adopting  a  more  i-ationil,  e\en 
t  a  more*  rcli;;i<Hisplan  i^f  life. 
me  thing  almost  like  virtue  in  tlie 
which  prefers  it ;  only,  that  as 


have  been  enibcUishing,  rather  as  means  to 
attrict  company  and  commendation,  than  as 
a  htrlp  to  assist  our  I)etter  thoughts,  and  lift 
our  hearts  t(j  holy  aspirations. 

'IhoUiiii  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  1  hat  l)eing  is  but  a  bad  autliority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim, 
*The  mind  is  its  own  place,*  and  the  Stoics 
Ciu-ricd  their  haughtv  menUd  indei)endence 
t(X)  tar,  in  Jisserting  tfiat  loc-il  cireumsUuices 
made  no  diH'erence  in  tlie  condition  tjf  man, 
Keiircmcnt  is  assuredly  favourable  to  the 

uals,  good  taste   must  have  its]  ad vanceinent  of  the  best  ends  of  our  being. 
in  good  sense,  so  in  morals  it  There  the  seal  has  freer  means  of  examining 

e  its  substratum    in   prinri[)lc.   iiito  its  u\\v\  state,  ami  its  dcoenclence  w[Yin 

ne  thinks  that  merely  by  ix  tiring  i  Gnd.     It  has  mere  unob:»tru*ca:d  leisure  for 

Drid,  he  shall  get  ricl  of  his  own  |  enjoying  with  its  Maker, 

a,  solitude  is  the  worst  choice  he 

*.     It  may  indeed,  through  the 

fOd,  be  made  eventual Iv  benefi- 


Coinntuiiion  sMi'et,  roinmunlon  larj^  onil  high* 

,  It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  thecon- 
oigh  his  interior  l)urthcn,  so  far'  secratifjij  of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  hiin 


lightened,  will  be  more  oppres- 
yrt  its  very  oppressiven<.*ss,  by 
a  to  look  into  the  cause,  may 


who  %r\\<i  them,  than  it  amid  easily  find  in 
those  broken  snatches  and  uncertain  inter- 
vals which  budcr  scenes  alfonlcd.  But  then 
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we  must  be  brouj^ht  into  a  state  aiid  condi- 
tioo  to  reap  beiielit  from  retreat.     The  pa- 


ations  of  political  life  for  the  tranquil  and 
useful  pui-suits  of  a(;ricultui*e.     Such  pur- 


ralytic  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  icmtive  suits  yiikl  c(»nipanitive  rejKise,  andpnxiuci: 
his  disease  by  ch;tn;^ini;  his  position,  as  the  I  positive  g(ju(L  Ik'sides  this,  the  modem 
discontented  to  allav  tlic  unruly  motions  of .  Cinciunatus  \\\\\  have. the  graiiticatiou  of 
a  distempered  miud  meix'ly  by' retiring  into  findi:i};  how  much  he  has  j^:iimd  by  the 
the  country.  '  jcUjijiiv.- in  hibch  ice  of  instnnnents  tor  be 

A  great  statesman,  whom  m:iny  of  us  re-  wi:l  f^ce  tliat  'all  siicep  and  t^xen,  yea  and 
member,  nfter  h;i\ ing  lo.ig  til.td  Ii  hi^h  of-  nil  b'.a>.i:s  1 1  the  tieUl/  are  far  less  pervci-ae. 
iicLal  situalion  with  h  int. ur  and  ability,  be- •  tuitnle>s,  iuul  intractable  than  the  ind^ciie 

SD  at  lent^th  impatiently  to  Umk  forward  to,  Iniman  aj^ents  whom  he  has  been  so  loiig 
e  happy  period  when  he  should  be  exone-  ,  labouriit^  to  break,  in,  and  bnng  under  the 
rated  trom  the  toils  of  office.  He  p.ithetical-  j  yoke. 

ly  lamented  the  inccss»<int  interruptions  i'  liut  whatever  he  may  have  gained  in  these 
vrhich  distracted  hint,  even  in  the  intirv;ds  respects,  it  the  philosuphiral  and  political 
of  public  business.  He  repeatedly  express-  !  aj;ncuiturist  do  not  make  it  part  of  his  ar- 
ed  to  a  fnend  of  the  author,  how  a'nlently  he  .  rangement,  as  we  hope  he  does,  that  ihecul- 
loiijjed  to  be  discharged  from  the  J >pprcsVive  :ti\ation  of  personal  piety  shall  divide  his 
weight  of  his  situation,  and  to  consecrate  his  time  and  his  thoughts  with  the  cuUivatiiflof 
remaining  days  to  repose  and  literature.  At '  his  pateniaJ  acres,  he  will  n-.A  find  his  own 
len^h  one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  ])assions  nunv  tractable,  his  own  appetites 
which  so  many  desire,  and  by  which  s«ifew  more  sul)dued,  his  own  tempers  Vjelterregu- 
are  satisfied,  li'an-ferred  him  to  the  scene  ol ;  l.ited,  l)ecaui»e  tlie  tlicatrc  in  which  the)' are 


his  wishes.     He  ilew  to  his  rural  se.it,  but 
he  soon  found  that  the  sources  to  w  hich  he 


exercised  is  changed  from  contentious  bC- 
nates  to  blooming  meadows.     There  is  no 


had  so  long  looked,  failed  in  their  power  of  power  in  the  loveliest  sceneiy  to  give  thit 
conferring  the  ni-omised  enjoyment ;  his  am-  j  r,haracier  to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  de- 
pie  park  yielded  him  no  gi  atiticution  but  pends.     It  is  true  his  inn(x:ent  occupations 


what  it  had  yielded  him  in  town,  without  tlie 


will  divert  ambition,  but  it  i-equires  a  more 


present  drawback ;  thei*e  he  had  paitaken  poueiiul  operation  to  cure  it.  Ambition  is 
of  his  venison  without  the  incumbrance  ef  an  interniitteiit :  it  may,  indeed,  be  coolctl, 
its  solitude.  His  Hamadryads,  having  no  but  without  piety  it  will*  be  crKiled  us  the  pa- 
despatches  to  present,  and  no  votes  to  oiler,  '  tient  in  an  uj^ue'is  cofjled  •  in  the  well  day 
Boon  grew  insii>id.  'I'he  stillness  of  ictre.it  •  between  tiie^wofits,'  he  will  be  looking  back 
became  insupportable  ;  and  he  trankly  de-  on  the  fever  he  has  escaped,  and  forward  to 
dared  to  the  friend  above  alluded  to',  that  tiiat  wlilch  he  is  anticijiating.  There  is  but 
■uch  was  to  him  the  blank  of  life,  thai  the 'one  tonic  poweiful  enough  to  prevent  the 
only  relief  he  ever  felt  was  to  hear  a  rap  at  j  ittu  n  ot  the  j).iroxysm.  lie  will  find  the 
the  door.  Though  he  had  before  gladly  ,  perusal  of  i  he  iiil^lenot  less  compatible  than 
snatched  the  little  leisure  of  a  hurrieil  hie  '  that  of  the  C^eoi-gics  with  this  interesting oc- 
for  reading,  yet  when  life  became  all  leisure,  i  cupation.  \\  hiie  he  is  actually  enjoying  the 
books  had  lost  their  power  to  interest.    Stu-|  lovely  living  images  under  which  the  in- 

' '        " '  '  he  most  delightfol 

realize  the  analo- 
y  be,  indeed,  ccn- 

ofothertinics  could  not  animate  a  spirit  ha- 'ducted  *to  giceii  pastures'  and  led  beside 
bituall^  quickened  by  a  string  personal  in-  j  Mlie  still  wiiteis  ol  comtoit*  in  the  highest 
terest  in  actual  events. —  1  here  is  a  quality  !  sense  oi  thi;se  beaut  ihd  metaphors. 
in  our  nature  strongly  indicative  that  we|  What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  when 
were  formed  for  acti\e  and  useful  purposes,  i  they,  wlnjse  large  domains  confer  on  them 
lliese,  though  of  a  calmer  kind,  may  be  j  such  exten>i\e  local  iidluence,  give  their 
still  pursued  in  i-etiremeiit  under  the  iliflu-j  views  a  wider  rairc^e,  and  take  in  an  amjiler 
ciKe  of  the  only  principle  powerful  cnou.^h  :  ct.nipassof  beneficial  pati*onage  ;  when  they 
to  fill  the  heait  w  iiicli  tantics  il:>elf  emptiuu !  ci-ow  n  their  exertions  f<jr  the  public  good  by 
of  the  world.  Hchgion  is  that  motive  yet!  the  pious  education  of  llieir  voung  depenti- 
quieting  principle,  xvlilch  alojie  delivers  aj  aiit.>,  by  pn  mo.ini^lliegrov.tli  ofLliri^tiarJ- 
man  from  periuibatiun  in  ihe  w.iijd  ;Liirl  in-  ty  as  a'vsalu'.u.'lv  as  the  bixed  ot  sheep  ;  by 
anity  inretiiXMnent ;  \yiiii(;\it  it,  lie  v.ili  in  the  '  exuiKiin;^  ihe  iinp-.ovement  t-f  the  soil  totbc 
one  case  be  hurried  into  iinpt  tu^^i-.y,  or  in  nmrai  ;.iiiii-.  :iti(.:i  i.f  th'^sc  whom  HnA'idencc, 
the  other  be  sunk  into  sia.<nati«ui.  Jmii  reii-  :  iiav;:ig  co.nmitteil  to  theii-  protection  for  that 
gion  longnegiecteU  '  will  not  conic  wht.:i  you  '  very  pinp-ise,  will  require  at  their  hidids. 
3o  call  6r  iu'  I'erhaps  tl»e  noble  person  "aid  :  \\  itii  tii(r  deepest  .m  atitude  to  God,  let  it 
DOtcall.  ^  In' «b>er veil  how  many  of  these  great  per- 

It  is  an  cjbvious  impr«jvement  in  the  t.iste  sons,  w  .ili  a  spirit  moi'-e  honourable  to  tlwin 
and  virtue  of  the  pre^ent  day,  thai  so  many  than  their  coitJiiets  or  any  earthly  distinc- 
of  our  dictators  retire,  not  Ut  the  turf,  but  t<  > ;  tions,  ha\  e  sto«l  forward  as  the  a\  owed  p»* 
iht plough;  that  they  make  an  lu/iiLurable ;  trons  of  the  noble  histitution  for  dispersmS 
and  pleasant  exchange  of  the  cares  and  vex- i  the  Bible  into  all  countries,  after  hariPS 
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t  into  every  dialect  of  every  Ian- 
hen  we  consider  the  object,  and 
pidity,  and  trace  the  success,  arc 
ost  Urmpted  to  fancy  that  we  sec 
in  the  Revelation  flying  in  the 
»vcn,  cjirrying  •  the  everlasting 
reach  unto  them  that  dwell  in  the 
to  ever)'  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
I  people.** 

Ki  a  spectacle  to  warm  the  cold- 
)ften  ttie  haixlest  heart,  to  behold 
first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen 
never  met  but  to  oppose  each 
irs  who  have  never  spoken  but  to 
I  strenuous  in  what  is  presumed 
i  right,  renouncing  evciy  inter- 
est, sacrificing  eveiy  jarring  opi- 
ting  all  in  which  they  differed, 
ig  only  on  that  in  which  they 
:h  reconciled  to  his  brother  and 
gift  at  the  aitar,  offering  up  evc- 
rntatthefootofthcCi'oss!  There 
vo  ophiions  how  men  should  be 
;here  can  be  but  one — whether 
I  be  saved 

It  not  to  doubt  that  a  portion  of 
lus  zeal  with  which  thev  disscmi- 
>rd  of  life  to  othei-s,  will  be  ex- 
^reasing  their  own  personal  ac- 
with  it.  'I'o  dispense  the  grand 
of  salvation  to  others,  forgetful 
interest  in  it,  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
«rhich  disinterestedness  would  be 
while  here  to  participate  in  the 
!  bestow,  is  one  of  the  rai*e  occa- 
ich  self-love  is  truly  honourable, 
without  offence,  without  the  re- 
a  of  any  thing  perstnial,  hazard 
ition  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made 
lent,  not  only  of  temporal,  but 
od  to  others,  without  reaping  our- 
Ebdvantage  from  the  good  we  com- 


d  and  attached  member  of  the  Society  for 
iristian  Knowledge  be  allowed  to  offer  her 
gh  irrelevant  to  the  lubject  of  tliii  diap- 
B  complete  ettabliihiiient  of  the  argument 
he  Bible  Society,  from  its  not  iivjuring^  iit 
decetsor?  It  it  nowobvioua,  that  the  bene- 
w  iniiitution  are  effected  without  defrt- 
kl,from  it*  barings  excited  frekh  friends  to 
I  raisjed  addiiioiial  funds  fur  its  support, 
deed  from  analojj^y,  would  the  bcnefMCtor. 
were  competent  to  both,  refute  bis  |>atrun* 
ddlescv  Hotpital,  because  he  was  already  a 

St.  George's  ?  When  he  saw  tliat  other 
neither  withdrew  nor  diminithfd,but  espe- 
e  saw  that  the);  aui<;n)eiited  their  l>ounty  to 
blisbment,  would  he  not  bid  Gud  sjieed  to 

Would  he  not  rejoice  that  a  new  source 
>r  healing  m*re  diivates,  lur  relieving  more 
:  distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  not  both  in- 
eains  issuing  from  the  same  fountain  of 
wing  into  the  same  ocean  of  good?  If  we 
mI  the  application, 'they  are  diversities  of 

lune  spirit  ;*  *  they  are  differences  of  ad- 
b«t  it  u  the  ttmQ  God  that  workelh  all  in 


It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  for  d^)U'* 
tition  among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the 
old  school  divines,  which  was  the  more 
blameable  extreme,  to  possess  the  Bible 
oui'sclves  without  imparting  the  blessing  to 
others,  or  to  communicate  it  to  them  with- 
out using  it  ourselves.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, the  cause  for  casuistry  was  cut  short, 
by  their  refusing  the  bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to 
us  by  the  same  class  of  society  for  animad- 
version. With  regret  we  take  leave  of 
scenes  enriched  and  dignified  by  the  benefi- 
cial presence  and  exertions  of  their  lords, 
tor  the  dreary  prospect  of  deserted  mansions 
and  abdicated  homes.  To  not  a  few  of  the 
rich  and  the  great,  their  magnificent  houses 
arc  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to  gran- 
deur, places  to  which  strangers  resort  to  ad- 
mire the  splendour  of  the  proprietors,  and 
the  portraits  of  their  ancestors,  than  what 
Pix)vidence  intended,  a  rich  additional  ingre- 
dient in  their  own  overflowing  cup  of  bless- 
ings. 'I'heir  seats  are  possessed  without  be- 
ing enioycd.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  com- 
bine the  advantajgcs  ot  retreat  with  those  of 
opulence.  But  it  is  only  appearance.  Do 
not  too  many  of  their  owners  strive  to  dis- 
possess the  scene  of  every  attribute  append- 
chI  to  it :  Do  they  not  chiefly  derive  what 
little  they  know  of  the  charms  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  descriptions  of  the  poet — of  the 
diversities  of  landscape  from  the  pamters  of 
the  opera  scenes — ot  the  delights  of  retire- 
ment from  the  moralist,  the  philosopher, 
and,  more  frequently,  the  novelist  ?  They 
contrive  to  transfer  to  their  rural  abodes 
every  thing  of  the  metropolis,  every  move- 
able appendage  of  rural  beauty.  Like  the 
impenal  Roman  glutton,  who  never  tasted 
fish  but  at  tlie  fartherest  possible  distance 
ft-om  the  sea,  they  enjoy  the  lovely  pixxlucts 
of  the  conservator)',  glowing  with  every  hue, 
and  breathing  every  fragi'ance,  anywhere 
but  where  they  grow.  The  most  exquisite 
flowers  yield  little  delight  till  transported  to 
the  town-re-sidence.  There  they  exhale 
their  sweets  amid  smoky  lamps,  and  waste 
them  on  a  fetid  atmosphere;  exhausting 
their  beauties  in  the  transient  Itistivity  of  a 
single  night,  instead  of  reserving  them  to  de- 
corate retreat,  and  add  one  attraction  more 
to  the  charms  of  home  and  the  pleasui'cs  of 
retirement. 

Wiih  these  personages,  the  piincipal 
change  tVom  town  to  country  consists  in  the 
difference  between  a  park  and  a  square, 
I'hey  bring  to  one  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
amusements,  and  the  same  inversion  of  hours 
which  they  adopted  in  the  other.  'I'hey  lose 
the  true  enjoyment  of  both,  by  contriving 
that  neitlicr  town  nor  country  shall  preserve 
any  distinct  character  of  its  own.^  To  some, 
indeed,  the  splendid  inheritance  is  consider- 
ed as  little  more  than  a  commodious  inn  in 
which  to  repose  in  their  inceMaxvt  mVi^nOoock 
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from  the  capital  to  the  Av:i*i(Tinj^-j)!aci',  and  i  things  It  is  one  i^at  aim  of  relij^irai  to 
from  the  r.hah  l>».Mt(.'  t«)  the  sta  ;  \s  il.'ioMi:  lui-  cinv  tliis natural  nialafly.  It  is  the  ijivat  CTid 
viiM^  the*  io->  xul'ul  i>Um  f  riilU'!:(:i:i,;tlK-  m:.  I;,  ot'(lis>ip;iti*(l  ijUvisiins  toinilame  it.  'JMr-sc 
or  Ufiirv;  ^i«k  iliini-..  '.\<s.  .  i>l'.'asunstoi-(il)l}  adrlivs'*  tht-nihchcs  to  the 

Hut  it  \\v.  Viiiu\y.i.]V.  tlr..*  donu  -lie  sec  n-.s  suiiscs,  ;Lnd  tlius,  not  oiih"  luwi-r  the  ta.ste. but 
from 

CC! 

c  lined 
mucli 

ger  to  our  manner^  wlio  li':id  lienrd  of  tlu*  sense  arc  allowed  to  make  their  full  iniprcs- 
self-deni.d  wliidi  c;ur  reli-^ion  eiijoin^j,  wlien  si:;n,  the  pieahurcs  cf  reh^ion  appear  mere- 
he  compared  what  Ih'-v  had  ([uiucd  w  it li '  ly  visionary  ;  faint  hliadows  at  tii'St,  andaf- 
"what  they  aiv  llyini^to,  wcaild  natundly  c-  ni-  j  tcrw;irds  uncxistinj:;  thlnjjs. 

1)Ument  tlicm  (in  the  riolj'.e  siicriiice  which  |     If  religion  niake-s  out  ceitain  pleasures  to 
le  wotdd  conchide  they  liiid  niude  to  d'.ily.  '  Ijedair/ernis,  these  pleasui*es  revenge ihcm- 
"  ..     .    •      -"      •     .     .•  1  .-.   selves  in  their  turn  by  represeiitini;  ivligioii 

under  the 

more 

less 


He  would  admii-e  tlie  /e;d  whirU  j)ix>nipted 


the  ahandrniment  of  Midi  pure  f»r  >ur;i  tur-  to  be  dull.  They  are  adopted  undei 
bid  pleasures:  he  wruild  achnire  liie  elL\ii-  >ijer.i«ius  n-ti'^.n  of  beini; a  relief  frc.m  i 
tion  of  mind  which  r.'»i:l'l  s'.ibiiiit  TO  sMoli  un-  M.\ire  enipi'^vnients;  whereas  othei"S 
imposed  penance.  When  lie  f  •::  avim',  'Lheni  ■  po:.rM;.,,t  ^^r^;ld  answer  the  end  better,  and 
from  the  sjjlendid  man-iiiin  to  tin;  cl  -se  :im  :  e.-jr.nut  the  spn-it  less  if  the  effect  of  cei^ 
incomnuxhous  ivsidei.ce,  in  whirh  a  (  ro.wl-  ■.  .'wi  (livcr?^i<;:  s  <  nly  >erves  to  render  our  rc- 
cdseason  sometimes  immures tiu  p-  -sc.-v  r^  tiir.i  lo  v.b^r  duliis  Uiorc  ix'luctant,  ainitiic 
of  p:Uaces  ;  wlien  he  saw  ihem  r^-^.o  i:  r..  tlnl'estlKTijseixes  in.->i[>id,  if  not  irksome — ^it 
their  blornnin.*:;  i^-.iniens,  tiieirst.i'.e'y  wi/.  d?>. ;  v.  e  re'.vn;j  to  thi.-m  as  to  tiiat  which,  though 
*  trees  worthv  of  ])aradi.se,*  for  uiisiia'lei:  vve  do  ii't  luve,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a 
walks  or  aitificial  awnin^^s;  tiuir  i>  iV.Lr>.  ujue-iion  e\eii  in  the  article  of  cr.joynient, 
and  temples  for  the  unslicltcied  lje:.c1i,  'jA-n  v.  intliei"  we  do  ni^t  lose  more  th'Ji  we  gain 
to  all  the  rai^e  <tf  tlie  d  ;.;  st::r ;  liuM.sy,  i).  Miy  rcrreati.n  which  h:is  the  effect  of 
sm(y»th-sha\  en  j^reeii,  f -r  sisjiii!;;^  s.;-.i!s  li-  i  r«i  ■::■•:  i:i  ;t]iiitf!is;--uv.:n:^  which  might  oiher- 
valling  the  soil  of  Ar:i!)i.i,  c;rb'.r.j.:i:.r- .ra\i  :,    v. :  .'.•  :■.  w  c  \y.cu  lU  ti|4,htrul. 


*whichmi};litenuil:ite'iiie'-n  l''.inrii  i\\.j  \\:\\i- 


lv.it  ".t  !>  :iL  t  vrt;:i  1  ite  for  a  chanvrc  of  s\"s- 

"J  •    - 


shares,  wtiuld  he  not  e:\«'l:iiin  in  r<vj)T'i:-i-,  t«.iii,  ]jro\  i'-c..!  l;.L.tch;ln.^■eis^ot(»nly."7l^^■.•:rf- 
surely  these  herciic  liLdi(  s  Mi'/init  to  stich  !-  ,:>■.:  ».■■/./..'.'  /.  \\  e  w(  uldi'eJ:i)tcifullyin- 
privatior.s,  encounter  such  h;:i'i!.'  iips.  n.  ii;e  ,  \  iie  ■Jlo^e  \.h)  ii.tve  been  slaves  tociisUira, 
such  renunciations,  frmu  jih-iim  i  r.f  lie  ■« -li^ii^ei'ii-ly  to  breiik  their  chain.  Ltt 
most  sublime  self-t!eni.d  !  l):;i.';tii  -s  tl,-.  \  "  tip.  in  eaiM-.-'-ly  -.orcit  the  aid  wliich  isfrr.m 
crowd  to  these  j  •yl'.:s>a')0(!L>,  bv.r.iij  •.■  i'...  \  ;.>  ■'  v.-  i.n  t!;:  ir  o;vn  horiL«>t  exeitions.  Lrt 
could  find  at  home  no  di^tre.^^  in  !a-  n-Kc.  (  d.  |  Mum  f.  .v.-  I'lum  iclves  from  the  f-.tsc'TiatiK? 


practical   expei 
which  dis 
good  the} 


which  disu»tere?>ted  piely  i'.  r:ip;J:L'.     'I'l.e  :  ::i*''  ];a  i  "isv,  to  (lufn'.nter  temptation  \»ith 
ev  mnv.  be  di«in.;  iiLii- isii'i!'.; .!  :iii',- 1  a  r  t--;  ii.ce  wh.rli   Vill  s(«i:i  l)e  nwaniwi 


ble  ix'compence  for  the  jjlei^suiv  tiny  .;:e  ^'i-i  ^i  ■.'■:).  '1  h:y  wiil  be  ^eIisil>leofolJC 
givinij  up.  '         ■■.!».  '.-,.■.  ;  u  \ '  !-..ti..n  ;  fn  ni  tlie  j)cr"r»d  when 

t'omiportiint  astliis  j;r/V.i:il  rr\  -  'i."  •:.  in  -.i  ,«  i.=  .  m  "^  <  i'.iun-  '.li'-m-elves  to  their  own 
our  habit',  may  be  tii'*,-;.;!.:,  ib-.  r.- -.Lie  i\  \  -'  ..;..:,  ".i.-y  v.  i:!  iij-i  ii.V:l)ly  dislike  it  less; 
things  which  h..ve  more  c  :.*iV  ..'.!. -.l".  ■!•  ..v  :.  >:  ^  ;  .■.:•  .:  r  t.i. •;..•■•  i^lc's  tliey  wijl  fi:id 
the  tone  b<-:li  *  f  v  t"..:-.  :.:  1  ••  ■' .'.'  !-. ,  ■",.  !:!-.,  i  :  .  :Vi--.  ..s  ir.  i.i  (i'-rovfj-ii:;;  wl:ata 
thisnuiitip-lif.l  sm-.l  c\eV:.  ...:  ;.•!:•  .-:  ■  ^"  •  -  -  ■  ".  '  :'  :•  •.■:.'■:;  i.m]i!  ■yment,  c.f  which 
of  intermedi.itc  a:n'  -■..'yi'.-.A-  -li^  ■  *■  •:.  'ivy  i.  :.i  ^  •.  i  -  )  I'  :;.;  in  kMixh,  theirown 
\Vhen  the  fijnile  .t  (:".\1..    p.i.    yi  -i""-      w..:  .•-•■  ..:■::■  i".-i. 

the  town  and  CO  i:,*;y  lu-i  ■  .■ '. —  \..  ■  .:  ■  :  -\  ,  ..  ■  ■-.••..=..■■.  btr  ."jk'-- r'.crper,  the  Jrn- 
poition  aiv.-;a  <,:.•.-;..:'...■::  t'i  *..»•:  .•■■; — .  .;  ;  n  ■■•...;  i- i, I  v,  ;,1  i/.  ci:i'  }i,i\...iLr,  till  they 
stationary  in  e.ub,  .■.-«  til;  y  •  .;  '.  :  :.•.■  -.  ..'.  ■  .i.w  i  t  ■•i::.i.  i  v«  i  :ici-ire  rctiitmciit 
more  obvious  re -pf ::  i!)!!:'.}.  i  :.y  »..  i'.-,.  ..i.  .  ■  '.  /  i-.;  i  i.  ;:.  it,  i.-.  i  so  niuch  to  subsist 
likely  to  fulfdl  tliui-ili.i-.-',  :  ...i";:i  ".!  i  ',.- .  ■  ■.:..■.:-•.,-'•;..■.:  ii  r  .^  ♦  •  s-'i-.r  ab(Ae  it.  If 
rentheses  Intwcvn 'j/.'ii.  1 '•.  .!■..'-..■  ;>  .-.  '.  }  ;.u  i;  ■.  •> 'iii,c!!  oiMited,  iliov  wiilbc 
topeiNons  who  o:il;.  -vt  k  t'.. .;.  :.-  -.  ;.<  .-  '.  ■=..-->>..*:•  ioj  .■.'.';.  Ir  '  iicie  are  f^wer  vani- 
diversi*!!  and  not  :•>  ie(  •. -..ii-.  ■'  :..-...!■.,:.  :■;.::.'•...  i":.  re  aiiI  I)e  i\.-v\er  dis.irdcrs 

considen'd  as  fur  nisi  i-^i.i,-  :i  v.r*  «  f* :  ;•.  ..  .  .,  :  ;.■  -.'v  ;  '.;;_:i  w  iil  be  n-:]i-.:.^erthat  Strug- 
fif>m  duty  as  well  as  an  evi:i!.:a:i  .:i  n  mi  .-.  ^.  i ,.  lu  i:.il!i;;.;e'.u;e  and  re-j^ret,  between 
caiv  :  thechii-t  value*  f'b^  pV- .'-iiv.-.  ■ :.- \  \  .  ;■  \  n.Lii-.  :,:■.*.  rc!Hi.t:ince,   between   i<Ue- 


affoni  con-isiiir.;  in  their  ha   i'vinj  /.•.,;•- 
We  have  little  natural  reli.ili  Lr  iciicus 


];i.  -  .ii.d  ci.:.*<.:u.ce,  which  dislnicts  many 
;.'r!,Jj;e,  lji:L  niJ"i-'i  d  niii;ds,  who  feel  the 
ii^^hi  wiiich  they  have  net  courage  to  pur- 
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le.  Tlicre  wUl  be  fewer  of  those  ineqiiali- 
»  which  cost  more  pain  in  filling  up  than 
lej*  aiforcled  jileahure  in  creating.  In  their 
U>its  there  will  be  regularity  without  uio- 
Jtony.  There  will  be  a  uniform  beauty  in 
ic  even  tissue  of  life  ;  the  wtb,  tliAugh  not 
>  much  s]>ah^]ed,  will  be  more  of  a  piece  ; 
it  be  less  glittering  in  patches,  the  design 
ill  l)e  more  elegant ;  if  the  colours  are  less 
laring,  they  will  wear  better;  Iheir sober- 
ess  will  secure  their  perniiinence  ;  if  tiiev 
rc  not  gaudy  when  new,  tlicy  will  be  frcsli 
)  tiic  end. 

CHAP.  XV. 
DangerB  and  advantages  of  retirement. 

If  some  prefer  retiix^ment  as  an  cmanci- 
ation  from  troublesome  duties  rather  than 
s  a  scene  of  improvement,  othei*s  chuse  it 
s  a  delij'erance  from  resti-aint,  and  as  tlie 
urest  mode  of  indulging  their  inclinations 
y  a  life  of  freedom  ;  not  a  freedom  fi-om 
lie  dangers  of  the  world,  but  <  f  following 
heir  own  will.  While  wc  continue  in  the 
active  world,  while  our  idleness  is  animated 
lith  bustle,  decorated  with  splendor,  and 
livcrsified  with  variety,  wc  cheer  our  cn-o- 
Kous  course  with  tlic'promise  of  some  day 
acaping  from  it ;  but  when  wc  sit  down  iii 
our  retreat,  unprovided  with  the  weli-cho- 
5cn  materials  of  which  true  enjoyment  is 
alone  compounded,  or  wiihrut  proposing  to 
dedicate  our  retirement  to  the  (jhtnining 
them,  we  ai-e  almost  in  a  more  hopeless  con- 
dition than  when  we  lived  without  i*etlecti(  n 
in  the  world.  We  were  then  lcK)k.ing  for- 
ward to  the  privacy  wc  now  enjoy,  as  to  a 
Kene  of  mental  profit.  Wc  had  in  prospect 
a  point  which,  if  ever  attained,  would  l)e  to 
M  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  a  i)ost  frnn 
which  we  shtaild  start  in  a  nobler  race. 
Hut  the  point  is  attained,  and  the  end  is  ne- 
S^ted.  Wc  ai*e  set  down  hi  our  ultimate 
pcntion. 

But  retirement,  fix)m  which  we  promised 
ttirselves  so  much,  has  pn-duced  no  chanire, 
txcept  from  the  idleness  of  tumult  to  that  of 
cnwi  in  one  sex,  and  from  levity  to  apathy 
in  the  other.  The  active  life  w  liich  we  had 
promised  to  turn  into  contemplative  life  is 
no  improvement,  if  a  gay  fi'ivclity  is  only 
tnuttformed  into  a  dull  vacuity.  In  tlie 
worid  we  were  not  truly  active  if  we  did  little 
jood;  in  retirement  we  arc  not  contempla- 
tive, if  contemplation  is  not  exercised  to  the 
^  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  retire 
frwi  great  affairs,  if  our  hearts  arc  stuHed 
jith  sach  as  are  insignificant.  There  is  less 
?*^ofa  change  in  the  mind,  because  there 
*  no  probability  ot  achangt*  in  the  rircum- 
•''ftces  with  which  this  projecteil  moral  al- 
^^f^tioo  used  to  be  connected.  Where  the 
^*^was  froth,  and  the  end  is  feculence, 
Ifccrc  may  be  a  diftcrence,  but  there  is  no  im- 
piwement.  "Wc  shall  find  in  retirement, 
^ndcrncw  modifications,  the  same  passions, 
^pcn»  and  weaknesses,  which  w  c  liad  pro- 


posed to  leave  behind  us,  without  the  same 
pretence  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
them.  If  we  settle  dow  n  in  petty  systema- 
tic trifling,  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  concern, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that 
makes  the  difference.  The  scandid  of  a  vH-* 
lagc,  the  intrij:,ues of  j)  little  provincial  town 
may  be  enteivd  into  with  as  much  warmtli. 
luid  as  little  ])n)fit,  as  the  more  imposing  foP- 
lies  of  the  meti*opolis. 

Uetircment,  thcretore.  though  soCaronra- 
ble  to  viitue,  is  not  witliout  its  dangers. 
Taste,  and,  of  course,  conversation,  is  liable 
to  degenerate.  Intellect  is  not  kept  in  ex- 
ercise. We  arc  too  apt  to  give  to  insignifi- 
cant topics  an  undue  importance  ;  to  be- 
come arbitniiy  ;  to  impose  our  opini  ns  as 
laws ;  to  contract,  witii  a  naiTowness  of 
thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition.  Yet, 
wliile  we  gi-ow  perempton'  m  our  decisionv 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  individu- 
al influence  ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the  in- 
jui-ious  influence  of  one  counsellor  is  soon 
c(junteracted  by  that  of  another;  and  if, 
from  the  collision  of  opnositc  sentinicnts,  we 
do  iK^t  strike  out  truth,  we  experience,  at 
least,  the  benefit  of  contradiction.  If  those 
witli  whom  wc  associate  are  of  an  inferior 
education  and  cast  of  manners,  we  shall  in- 
sensibly lower  our  standard,  thinking  it  suffi- 
ciently'high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  we  im- 
I  lerce'ptibly  sink  to  their  level.  The  author 
saw,  very  early  in  life,  an  illustration  of 
these  remarks.  In  a  person  who  had  figured 
in  the  ranks  of  literature.  He  was  a  scho- 
liir  and  a  poet.  Disajjpointed  in  his  ambi- 
ti(.us  views  of  rising  m  the  church,  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  little  calculatccl,  he 
to<,k  refuge  in  a  ceuntry  parsonage.  Here 
he  aftected  to  make  his  fate  his  choice.  On 
Sundavs  he  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  infe- 
rior pai*t  of  his  audience,  without  touching 
the  hearts  of  the  better  inft^rmed  ;  and,  du- 
ring the  w  eek,  paid  himself  for  the  world's 
neglect,  by  railing  at  it.  He  grew  to  dis- 
like polished  society,  for  which  lie  had  been 
well  fjualified.  He  spent  his  mornings  in 
writing  elegies  on  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
or  odes  on  the  delights  of  retirement,  apd 
liis  evenings  in  the  lowest  sensuality  with 
the  most  \  ulgar  and  illiterate  of  his  neigh- 
bcAirs. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring  to  be- 
come the  sun  ot  our  little  system,  since  the 
love  of  popularity  is  not  exclusively  attached 
to  public  situations.  In  the  world,  indeed, 
if  there  be  not  a  real,  there  must  at  least  be 
a  sj)uri(.us  merit  to  j)roc\ire  it,  whereas, 
when  there  are  no  compelitoi-s,  it  is  easy  to 
be  popular ;  to  be  admired  by  the  uncultiva- 
ted, and  flattered  bv  the  dependent,  may  be 
the  attainment  of  tlie  most  m(xlei-ately  gifted. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  of  ourselves  by 
acclamations,  which  would  equally  follow 
the  worthless,  if  thev  filled  the  same  situa- 
tion. If  we  do  not  reVneinber  to  distmguish 
between  our  merit  caul  our  place,  we  shall 
receive  the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  grati- 
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tude  or  a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  |  Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  jntxt 
cxcclieiicc.  Fi"om  beinjjacciistomcd  to  flat-  ■  fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  re- 
tcn',  we.  shall  exact  it  as  a  ri^ht ;  Ut-m  not ;  curreiice,  and  obvious  as  to  their  necessity, 
hein]^  o|)p(;heil,  >vc  shall  kaiii  not  to  endui-c  As  ihey  are  less  intemiptetl,  the  neglcxtof 

tiieni  is  less  excusable.    In  the  world,  events 
;inil  cM>;<i;.en)ents  succeed  each  other  with 


Opposilioi*. 

jksidvN  tl\ed:in'.5rr  (f  c  ntraclinjr  superci- 
lious  hiihil-*   it    Mirrniiiicud    \v;tii  iiiteriois, 


siirh  I'aijidiiv  and  pleasure,  that  the  imagina- 


there  is  also  tli:it  t-t' iiuiul^in;.;  a  cenvu-ioti'^l  tion  Itasiiardh  tuncorhicitementtocxeicise 
spiritiHiC'»nip:ii-in^<>Mr()'.\nlul)!ts  v*ith  tliose  |  it*»c-if.  W'heie  all  is  interruption  oroccupa- 
ot  peisDiis  wii-}  \\\  e  i;>  the  wd;  id,  and  («fo\  er- ;  ti'»ii,  tancy  has  little  leisure  to  operate,  out 
rating  our  lavm  e>A-inpti'infr«ini  practices,  t'.»j  it,  in  retiixinvnt,  where  this  faculty  finds  hill 
which,  tVi)ni  indi'iLinc,  we  i)a\e  no  iiulmx'- j  hiMire  boili  lor  exercise  and  for  chastise- 
ment, and,  frmn  ciiciinista!u:es,  nnopptniu-  uKDt ;  if  tlie  undisciplined  mind  if  left  en- 
nity.  \V!k-!:  we  co:np.iiv  imr  lie.uts  an«l ;  tirely  to  its  mercy,  llic  guilt  will  be  eiihan- 
lives  with  th''seot"  whom  wc  kiKuv  liitle,  Icti  cesl,  and  the  iK-iieht  lost ;  it  will  be  e\'cr  fo- 


us  not  f  Ui^i t  to  cuinp  ne  a!s'»,  witii  others, '  rai^inv;  tor  ])rey,  and.  like  otlier  marauders, 
our  situations  and  tLMiptaiit^n-,  The  com- ;  insiead  of  .stopping  to  select,  will  pick  up  all 
parative  estimates  we  make  in  mr  own  fa- "  tlie  piuutler  that  tails  in  its  way,  and  bring 
your  arc  freciiR-ntly  f.iilarioHN,  al  au\  s  dan- 1  in  a  nmltitiule  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon, 
genius.  M;iiiy  wlif«li\e  in  the  wii'id  liaveai  as  an  invknmificalion  for  the  realities  of 
moitifi-.'d  spirit,  while  <iihers  may  hrit;;^  t>  a  !  which  it  is  deprived.  The  wcll-regulaled 
cloister  hearts  overHowisii;  with  the  h»\e  <if  |  mind,  in  the  stated  seasons  devoted  to  the 
that  world  fn.m  which  it  i-»  easier  to  turik  our ;  clo^ei,  slicuUl  thei-efore  severely  discipline 
faces  than  to  with- Ira w  our  artVciions.  |t!ns  vai^iant  faculty.      They  who  do  not 

Secluded  iiei'sims  iivs-meliincs  less  caiv-  ■  make  a  i^ood  Use  of  f/icse  seasons  of  retire* 


ful  to  tuni  to  prufit  small  parcels  of  time, 
which,  when  put  totrether,  m.ike  no  iiic>)n- 
siderable  fund.  Keck':niiig  tiiat  tiiey  haNe 
an  indefinite  st«K;k  upon  hand,  they  ile•^^lect 
to  devote  each  p'>itiou  lo  its  defiiiiie  purpose. 
The  larireness  of  their  treasui*e  makes  them 
negligent  of  small,  but  incessant,  ex])enses. 
For  instance  ;  in'^iead  of  iij^'hi  reailu^  l)einv: 


inent,  will  nut  be  likely  to  make  a  good  use 
I  »f  the  ivst.  The  hour  of  pi-aycr  or  medita- 
li  »n  is  a  c<  msec  ration  of  the  hours  eroplo)'ed 

tuc 


I  tiie  business,  whether  of  society  or  soU- 
icle.  In  tliose  hours  wc  may  lay  in  a  stock 
of  i^race,  which,  if  faithfully  improved,  will 
shed  it^  odour  on  even'  portion  of  the  dayi 
If  i^eneral  society  contributes  more  t» 
used  as  a  relief  from  severer  stu.lies,  anrl".  snuoMi  the  asperitfes  of  manner,  to  pc^sh 
better  enjplovmer.is,  it  is  too  frecpiently  re-'  r<.ir^hnesses,  and  file  off  sharpnesses  retire- 
sorted  to  as  tlie  jnincipal  ex])edieiit  for  gei-|  meiit  fui'iiishes  better  means  for  culti\'atiiig 
tinj;  o\  er  the  te(hous:.ess  ot  solitude  ;  pe<i])le  .  ihiit  pie;y  which  is  the  only  genuine  softener 

ott!ietemj)er.  Without  this  corrective,  e^en 
the  nianiiers  may  grow  austere,  andthclaO' 
';ua;;e  har>!i.  Hut  while  the  benevolent  af- 
fections are  kept  in  exercise,  and  the  kindlr 
ofiicei  of  hunrinity  in  o])enition,  there  will 
he  li'.tle  danger  that  the  mind  will  become 
ruu^h  and  angular  fi"om  the  want  of  perpetu- 
al collision  with  polished  bodies.  Ihc  cx- 
eicise  of  ijeneficence,  too,  in  the  country  » 
accompanied  with  nu)i*c  satisfaction,  as  the 
go'jd  doue  is  less  equivocal.  In  great  ciUcSf 
and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  some  cha- 
rital)le  persons  chielly  content  themselves 
w  itli  pri  'inoting  public  subscriptions,  and  si- 
])erintending  punlic  charities,  for  want  of 


blide  into  the  induli'ence  to  such  an  (.■xci.s>, 
that  It  bccoiii  s  no  imij^er  the  relaxati{.n,  bu' 
the  business.  The  l>Ltter  studies,  which 
were  only  to  be  reiie\ed,  are  superseded; 
they  l>econie  dull  and  iiksome ;  w hat  was 
once  pleavure  is  coiiNcrlLd  into  a  rlr\  duty, 
and  the  doty  i^  !)eci»nie  a  t.i>k.  I'rom  tjiis 
plenitude  ot  Ui^un*  theri  is  als  )  adan;..\r  of 
falUn:.^  int.<»  v,'>neral  re'iiij-.-jiass.  liasiness 
which  may  be  di  ne  a:  any  tin.e,  is,  t<»r  that 
very  reason,  ii!t  dune  ai  ail.  Tlie  Ik  lief  that 
we  shall  haver  jj^iciiuniiies  enouvlito  repair 
an  omission,  causes  omissions  to  be  multi- 
plied. 

hrom  thcf/</«;'-rrvof  iftirenicnt,  we  conn 


now  to  the  more  pleasant  \(:\Ar  of  its  advun-  ■  knou  ing  the  actual  degree  of  individual  diir 
ta<rr8.  'I'he  reiirei'i  man  cannot  e\  en  pi  etend  |  ti  ess  or  the  truth  of  private  representatioiL 
that  his  character  m.i'-tc  f  nLCc-sity  be  melt-  :  Here  all  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
cd  down  in  the  general  ma>^,  (  rcast  into  tlie  '  c  untry  resident.     '1  he  characters,  as  wcfl 


ity, 
Ketiremeiit  is  calculated  to  cure  the  grcit 
i!dirmity,  1  had  almost  said  the  mortal  dis- 
mast.', (i  not  being  able  to  l>e  alone;  it  ii 
adapted  to  ivlieve  the  wrctched  necessity  ol 
per|ieiually  hanging  on  others  for  amuse* 
Micnt ;  it  deli  vol's  us  from  the  habit  of  de- 
pending, not  onlv  for  our  solace,  but  aimoEt 


general  mi :ulrl.  U--,  at  least,  may  tliink  f'  r  I  as  wants,  ctf  the  pcor  are  specifically  knowDf 
himself,  may  form  his  own  plans,  keep  hi-  ;a!id  certainly  the  immediate  vicinity  o4  the 
ownhours,  ami,  with  little  ii.termi>sii  in,  p'.'.r- 1  opulent  has' the  more  natural,  though  ncA 
sue  his  own  jnoject'.  1  le  is  les^  c nsla\ ed  to  the  sole  claim  to  their  bounty, 
the  despotism  of  curium,  le>s(h-;vena!)'  uii)\ 
thealjsurd  llurtnati.  as  i.-f  fi-.hion.  llisLii- 
gagementsand  their  cx-.-ciition  de]>»nd  nn-ie 
inmiediately  onhinisrif,  !i;«»u;>f":eisi  indi:i|-;  is 
left  unfetteit:d,  and  \w  lias  U>s  i>ivtcnc»'  f  ir 
serer'hii.g  himself un;j«  riiie  iiece*  -ity  f.»f  fall- 
ing in  witlitiie  popular  haijits  when  they  null-    , .r>»  ■■  • .' ' -w.~^^,  «... - 

tate  against  convenience  and  common  sense.  I  for  our  existence  on  foreign  aid,  and  eztri- 
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om  the  bondage  of  sabmitting  to 
f  society  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our- 
:  is  very  useful  sometiroes  thus  to 
perimcnts  on  our  own  minds,  to 
elves  of  helps  and  sup])orts,  to  cut 
vcr  is  extrinsic,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
id  to  ourselves.  We  should  thus 
o  without  ])ersons  and  things,  even 
have  them,  that  we  may  not  feel 
lion  too  stronely  when  they  are  not 
These  scll-denials  constitute  the 
mate  self-love,  as  the  multiplying 
!nces  is  the  surest  way  to  mortiii- 

bo  whom  change  is  remedy,  and 
atification,  though  the  change  be 
irse,  and  the  novelty'  be  a  loss,  are 
)  bewail  the  disappointment  which 
else  foresaw.  V\  e  hear  those  com- 
tthat  they  can  ^et  no  ^uict,  whose 
arises  from  the  irruptions  of  their 
ions.     Peace  is  no  local  circum- 
[t  does  not  depend  on  the  situation 
;se,  but  of  the  heart  True  quiet  is 
found  in  the  extirpation  of  evil 
in  the  victory  over  unruly*  appe- 
fbund  not  merely  in  the  aosence  of 
1,  but  in  the  dominion  of  reli]^ion. 
•om  the  cultivation  of  that  j)rmci- 
h  alone  can   effectually   smooth 
swellings  of  pride,  still  the  restless- 
ivy,  and  calm  the  turbulence  of 
sires.    It  depends  on  the  submis- 
:  will,  on  that  peace  of  God  which 
11  undei-standing,  on  the  ^race  of 
'  the  consTilations  of  the  Spirit. — 
le  blessings,  which  are  promised  to 
ek  them,  we  may  find  tranquillity 
ide  ;  without  them  we  may  live  a 
ult  on  the  Eddystonc. 
who  are  more  conversant   with 
in  pious  composition  ;  who  have 
ancy  with  the  soothing  dreams  of 
ards  ;  who  figure  to  themselves  a 
ire  felicitv  among  the  gjuileless  be- 
whom  a  fond  imagination  peoples 
of  rural  life,  expect  when  tliey 
the  country,  to  meet  with  a  new 
ortals,  pure  as  the  fabled  inhabi- 
5  golden  a^e — spotless  beings,  who 
included  m  the  primeval  curse, 
who  have  not  only  escaped  the 
tion  of  the  world,  but  the  original 
f  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow 
nght  by  contact,  but  which  they 
>w  is  a  home-bom,  home-bred  dis- 
s  indeed  a  most  engiiging  vision, 
eindivisibly  with  the  lovely  scenes 
the  lovelier  form  of  purity  :  but, 
fi  scenes  were  never  !*  The  groves 
»  of  the  country  no  more  make 
sarily  virtuous,  than  the  brick  and 
the  church  make  them  necessari- 
The  enthusiast  of  nature,  while 
even  to  rapture  her  unpolluted 
lust  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
•nt  that  unsullied  innocence  which 
ointed  Cowley  looked  for  in  his 
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retreat  at  Chertsey ;  which«  after  lus  woe* 
ful  failure  there.  He  continued  to  persuade 
himself  he  should  find  fai  America ;  which 
his  own  Claudian  vainly  believed  might  be 
obtained  by  his  interestmg  Oid  man  of  Fe- 
ronOf  on  escaping  from  that  dty ;  wluch 
even  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca- 
ping from  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

rerhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley, 
in  his  eager  lodgings  for  America,  like  that 
of  some  more  i-ecent  enthusia.sts,  mieht  have 
been  kindled  by  the  alluring  appellation  of 
the  JVW&  World.  This  seducmg  epithet 
might  convey  to  his  impressible  mind  the 
idea  of  something  youn^  and  origmaly  and 
uncontaminate ;  something  that  might  ex- 
cite the  notion,  not  of  a  new  found*  but  new 
created  world,  fresh  and  £ur  and  feultleaft.— • 
But  even  the  disjunction  of  continents,  which 
was  then  believed,  produces  no  such  dia- 
tinction  in  the  human  character ;  the  native 
evil  pursues  the  man 

Fur  ai  Ui*  eqwior  tbrice  to  tbe  vtmoit  poll. 

All  experience,  all  history,  especially  that 
history  which  is  supremely  tne  record  of 
truth,  rouses  us  from  the  bewitching  dreani^ 
and  subverts  the  fair  idea.  It  was  m  a  gar- 
den, a  ganlen  too,  '  chosen  by  the  Sovereign 
Planter'  that  the  first  sin,  the  pndific  seed 
of  all  subsequent  ofiences,  was  committed* 
It  was  in  a  retirement  more  profound  than 
any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was  in  a  YfoM 
of  which  we  know  only  of  four  inhabitant^ 
and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the  fint 
dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made; 
that  the  first  murder,  and  that  of  the  dear- 
est connexion,  was  perpetrated.  And  thoueh 
the  treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  <u- 
vine  counsels,  overruled  to  repair  the  de- 
fection of  Eden,  yet  to  show  how  little  local 
circumstances  influence  action,  and  govern 
principle,  a  garden  was  the  scene  where  that 
treason  was  accomplished. 

(yod  would  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nature,  could  not  have  sab- 
sisted  but  in  communities,  if  seduskm  had 
been  necessary  to  salvation,  lliat  hr  ■  the 
most  favourable  scene  for  the  production  of 
virtue  and  the  promotion  of  piety  we  have 
fully  admitted.  In  the  world  tempUtioiis 
meet  us  at  every  comer.  In  retirement,  it 
is  we  who  make  the  advances.  He  who  had 
tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private  lifej 
who  had  been  a  shepnerd  and  a  kin^,  and 
who  knew  the  dangers  of  both  conditional 
has  given  no  exclusive  instructioni  to  the 
cottage  or  the  throne.  He  gives  a  general 
exhortation  to  'commune  with  oar  own 
hearts,  and  be  still ;'  an  injunction  equally 
applicable  to  the  sceptre  and  the  crook  ; 
and,  in  his  own  case,  he  says,  •  I  have  pour- 
ed out  my  heart  by  myself;'  but  neither  m 
the  injunction  or  the  example  limited  to  the 
world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pioitt  prac- 
tices equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastoral  aoeaes 
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and  rural  images  \\\y.\  a  fondness  of  wliich'  ^^Pl  ^p^  XVL 

no  tnices  art*  to  be  tciiud  in  hiji  allubioii  tol..  ,*'^.  , 

coiiits  ami  citi(  s.  !  '^'^  tnquinj  vrhy  aomegoodBort  offieofileart 

But  M'hcth'jr  wc  arc  in  p'lljlic  or  retired  j  tifA  bvtter. 

life,  our  iiiattentiuii  to  the  reAMiii  why  wcj  Thkuk  isadabsofplea^ng  and  amiable 
weix:  si*nt  into  our  present  statf,  iii  one  grand  perbons  wUoiii  it  would  be  £fficult  not  to 
c:iube  of  the  miseries  we  endui'e  in  it.  In  \  love,  <'uid  unjust  iK>t  to  respect;  but  of  whom* 
the  world,  as  we  before  observed,  we  are  ■tliciu^li  candour  obliges  us  to  entertain  a £ir 
inore  guvemeil  by  our  sense«i ;  in  solitude,  vouruble  Iioik*,  yet  weareccmpelledtoiayr 
by  our  iinaginatinn.  IVith  havf  a  tt-ndcnry  thut  ilu  ir  general  cfrtiduct  is  iiither  blamc- 
to mislea'l  us.  The  latter  ti-lis  us  wc  W' rt-  :v.'s^  than  ixnlienti  their  practice  rather 
not  sent  inti»  thi^  state  to  sul\-i-,  but  to  i-n-  uitoHtnclmg  tiiiin  exeniplur)' ;  tliat  their 
joy;  ai»  I  ,..»e  stii"«.es  revdr  at  the  snffeniiKs  character  rathtri  exhibits  a  capacity  fur 
which  the  iinagniation  had  not  t:tui;}i(.  us  to  higher  attain nv.nts,  ilian  any  denionstratkB 
expect.  To  tiiif.k  of  t.  xcinntm.;;  cnn-selves .,  that  such  attainmentb  are  actually  ntade. 
fnim  pain,  instead  <jf  expc  «.unv;  it  ami  pre-  These  are  the  i>eople  who,  from  their  so- 
paring  for  it,  is  the  ciMiunon  ermr  of  those  ;  brietv  ot  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  ve 
whooverlooleor  mistake  the  end  rf  their  Im.'-  should  l>e  naturally  led  to  expect  woukl 
ing.  In  thi>  ho]>e  of  this  cxeniptitin,  we  fly  |  make  a  great  proficiency  in  religion.  They 
to  one  resource  after  another,  thinkin^^,  that  are  seldom  hurried  into  irregularities ;  ^ 
the  ease  which  has  hitherto  eludrd  u:>,  isnot  .cretion  is  their  cardinal  virtue  ;  the)'  ut 
attained  only  because  we  liave  not  sou;/ht  it  frec^uently  (quoted  as  i>attems  of  decorum; 
in  the  right  way  ;  that  a// expedients  have '  the  tinger  ot  i*epruach  can  seldon  bepctnt- 
not  yet  been  tried;  that  all  resources  ai*e  ed  at  their  conduct ;  that  of  ridicule*  ne\'cr. 
not  yet  exhausted.  Thus  we  take  fi-esh  — They  are  not  seldom  kind  and  humane, 
comfort  from  the  persuasifui,  tliat  if  we  have  feeling  and  charitable  ;  they  fill  many  rcU- 
missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  bi:cause  ha])pi-  tive  duties  in  a  manner  which  mi^ht  putto 
ness  is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal  man,  the  blush,  not  a  few,  from  whose  higher pro- 
nor  the  prohibited  cMidition  of  his  being,  tession  better  things  might  have  been  ez- 
but  because  we  have  erivd  in  uir  pursuit,  pected. 

and  shall  still  Bnd  it  ui  the  scheme  we  \ix-  *  Vou  have  sketched  a  perfcct  character/ 
next  abfHit  to  adopt.  methink>  1  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim. 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  o«irinfeli-  VX'liai  more  does  s(x:iety  deniaiKi .'  \Mitt 
city  almost  as  much  as  liad  disp')sitioris.  It  moix*  would  the  most  correct  man  reciuirein 
is  by  these  false  estimates  of  Itte,  that  life  is  In^  son  or  his  wife,  his  sister  or  his  uaugh- 
iDiule  unhappy.     It  is  from  ex])ecting  Injm  tcr  i 

anv  state  mom  than  it  has  to  !)estiiw,  that  so :  W'e  are  indeed  most  ready  to  allow,  thil 
little  is  enjoyed  in  anv.  He  who  is  discon-  few,  comparatively,  go  so  far;  we  paot 
tented  in  retirement  had  perh:(|)s  previously  that  the  world  vt  ould  be  a  much  less  disoi^ 
amused  his  vacant  hours  in  collecung  all  the  derly  and  vexatious  scene  than  it  is,  if  the 
possibilities  of  iiappiness ;  but  had  generally  greater  number  reiiched  these  heights  wluch 


east  at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real  being  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God* 
Happiness  which  is  attainable  in  it  This  at-  ,  should  ever — which  Heaven  avert !— piorc 
tainmcnt  is  a  simple  {irocess :  to  contract  our !  a  {possible  reason  for  their  not  entering  into 
deidres,  that  they  may  be  always  fewer  than  '  it ;  if  their  being  almoat  Christians,  inoiikl 
our  wants ;  not  V)  expect  fmm  this  life  more  ;  be  the  veiy  preventing  cause  of  their  be- 

remedratbci 

have 

thi!« 
e  Ijhi 

sion;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and  bit-  highly  tn're'prohate  the  extremes  to  which 

ter  sufferings  are  incident  to  our  tran»e  and  dist)rderly  ]>eople  cam-  it.    They  cenairei 

state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  woi-st  are  thing  not  so  much  for 'being  wrong  mitKli 

those  which  man  inflicts  on  man,  or  his  own  as  for  Ix-inur  immoderate  in  the  acCTee.— 


ly  instructifin,  took  its  turn  with  the  usuil 
accomplish  menis,  though  subordinately  vilk 
u-  pcct  to  the  earnestness  witk  which  it  wtf 


riiE  \voui;s  of  iian:-.mi  mors. 
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Bculcatctl,  and  with  about  the  same  pi-opor-'cr  rut  to  comfort,  than  by  inrossant  ttudy 

ion  of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  as  minutes  i  and  effort  to  kt-cp  np  its  ajipcarance. 

icars  to  hours.     It  was  taui^ht  as  a  needful      Pmpriety  and  onlt'i-,  ^'irtm•s  m  themselves, 


a:n;^,  hut  nnt  as  the  one  thini;  needhil.  Kc- 
i)^in,  however,  continues  to  maintain  its 
.ppn^priate  place  in  their  reading,  and,  to  a 
ertiiin  degree,  to  he  adoptetl  into  their  prac- 
icc,  hearing  ne>irly  the  siime  proportion  to 
kther  o^ijccts  as  it  did  wln*n  tliry  wen*  initia- 


obtain  for  ihem  t)\e  rrputatioii  of  still  higher 
virtues  ;  all  that  api)e.ii's  is  so  amiable,  that 
the  vvorld  i-eadily  jjivestliem  credit  for  qua- 
lities which  are  supposed  to  lie  behind,  and 
ai-c  only  preventt-tl  by  dittidenee  fnmi  ap- 
peari'i!;.     'I'hey  cany  on  with  each  other 


ed  into  its  elements.  'I'hey  were  bred  in  an  interco»irse  «)f  ivcipmc.al,  but  meiisiired 
ts  foi-msand  in  its  forms  they  persist  to  li\  e,  Hatteiy  ;  this  serves  to  pi-omote  kindness  to 
f  the  term //uf  can  be  properly  applied  to!  each  other,  and  esteem  for  themselves, 
iny  thing  which  is  destitute  of  the  charac- 1  Selt-t!ompiucency  is  ratlier  kept  out  of  siglit 
ei'-s  and  properties  of  life.  'I'hey  live,  it  is  j  by  the  delicacy  <'»f  j^xxl  hivcdine,  than  sub- 
rue,  but  It  is  as  the  vegetal)le  world  lives  in !  dued  by  rehj^ious  c«iiiviction.  'l  hey  are  ra- 
ther governed  by  certain  otthe  more  sobiT 
worldly  maxims,  than  by  the  strictness  of 
Christian  discipline.  Though  they  fear  sin, 
and  avoid  it,  yet  it  is  to  1h*  suspected  thev 
most  carefully  avoid  those  faults  which  talk 
most  disi-eputable,  and  that  its  improprietr 
has  its  hill  share  in  their  abhorrence,  with 


he  winter's  frost,  which  <Joes  not  indeed  kid 
t,  but  benumbs  its  powers,  and  suspends  its 
itality. 

Thej'  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the 
icripturc5,  hut  sometimes  interjjret  them 
o»>  much  in  their  own  favour,  instead  of 
udgmg  of  the  duties  they  inculcate  by  such 
ntiperties  and  i^esults  as  tliey  pmniise  t<);  its  turpitude. 


imdiice.  fn  making  it  their  study,  they  ne- 
llect  to  make  it  their  standaixL 

They  deceive  themselves  on  many  points, 
ly  taking  their  measui-es  fnim  rules  thnt  an- 


As  to  i"<|li;;ion,  they  rather  respect,  than 
love  it.  I'licy  seem  to  intimate,  that  there 
is  soiiii.  tiling  f)t  irreverence  in  any  familiarity 
witl)  the  siihject,  and  place  it  at  an  awful 


lOt  legitimate.  One  makes  his  own  taste  i  distance,  as  a  thing  whose  mysterious  gran- 
nd  inchnation  his  measure  of  pnictic.e,  an-  \  deur  would  be  dinnnished  by  a  too  near  ap- 
fther  the  example  of  an  accredited  friend  :  I  j)r«»ach.  Another  reason  whv  they  consider 
ilmost  all  plead  the  dread  of  singularity*  the ,  religion  rather  as  an  object  of  veneration  than 


'anity  of  opposing  your  judgments  to  that  of 
fie  w'orld,  and  tlie  absurdity  ot  setting  uj)  a 
tandard  which  you  know  to  be  unattaina- 
le.  If  you  censure  the  thoughtlessness  of 
he  dissipated,  they  censure  it  too ;  lament- 


attection,  is  bet^au-e  they  entineously  con- 
ceive it  to  be  an  enemy  to  innocent  pleasure. 
It  they  arc  not  jieriectly  good  Chribtian8» 
it  is  not  because  they  are  good  Jews,  for 
thev  do  not  •  talk  of  the  wonls*  which  were 


]|^  that  there  ahoidd  ever  be  an  abuse  of  conimamlcd  under  that  disT)ensation,  whm 


iiuigs  so  innocent  and  lawful.   If  you  rt*pre- 
ent  the  beauty  of  piety,  they  approve  of 


rheij  Hit  in  t/irir/iouttt',  andiv/ien  thty  vmlk  by 
the  fifau%  and  when  thru  lie  down,  and  when 


**cry  kind  of  excellence  in  the  al^stract,  but  they  rise  ufi.     Religion  engages  their  regard 
rhen  you  appeal  to  particular  instances,  re- 1  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  the  laws  of 


?r  them  to  actual  exemplifications,  they  in- 
imate,  that,  in  respect  to  whatever  exceeds 
lieir  own  measure,  it  carries  ni  it  somewhat 


the  land  eiii^av  e  it,  as  something  siicred,  from 
being  established  by  custom  and  precedent ; 
as  a  valua!)le  inslitulion  for  the  preservation 


f  assumption  and  pretence  ;  or  else  they  in- .  of  the  puljlic  gc^Kl  ;  but  it  dcxrs  not  interest 
isinnatc,  that  however  pn)per  the  thing i their  feelings;  they  do  not  consider  it  so 
lav  lie  in  the  ix*rson  alhuk-d  to,  Mr/r  situa-  much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 


on  admits  of  an  exempti<»n  ;  that  what  nia\ 
e  justifiable  in  others  ditfei-ently  situated, 
rould  be  objet:tionable  under  their  cireuin- 
cinces*— Thus  we  involve  mirselves  in  the 
imfcy  web  of  a  delusive  soj>histry  till  the 
rror  become^t  destructive  before  it  is  dis- 
cmcd, 

Excess  of  every  kind  is  what  they  careful- 
r  avoid ;  and  excess  in  religion  as' much  as 
I  any  other  thing.  Under  this  he^d  they 
xpu'nge  zeal  fnim  their  catalogue  of  virtues. 
*he  estsiblishmcnt  of  a  coirect  chai-acter  is 
leir  fin»t  ot>ject,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
'orid  the  instiiimentH  by  which  they  esta- 
li^h  it.  This  keeps  their  views  low ;  thougii 
:  costs  as  much  pains  and  pn-c-iution  to 
:eepiipahii;h  reputation  on  world iv  gn»unds 
.«  it  would  to  cultivate  t'^e  principle  its«;lf, 
/hose  results  wmild,  in  some  resju-cis,  be 
early  the  lame  as  what  they  aiv  lubmiriii^ 
1  attain.    To  be  the  thing  w  ould  be  a  sin  n- 


geiieral  pi*otertion.  ( )f  its  establishment  by 
authority  th<"y  think  more  highly,  than  of  it-i 
business  with'  the'r  own  hearts  ;  of  its  influ- 
ence in  niaiiitainini;  general  order,  than  of 
its  efficacy  in  ])romoting  in  themselves  peace 
and  j«>y.  In  short,  thev  carve  (Hit  an  image 
of  religion  not  altogether  unorthodox,  but 
wh'cli,  like  the  uninlorined  statue  ctf  the  eiia- 
moure-d  artist,  though  a  beautihil  figure,  is 
without  life,  or  jw)wer,  or  motion. 

I'he  more*  obvious  duties  being  discharged^ 
they  are*  a  liitlc  inclined  to  think,  that  too 
consider.iljlH  a  jxntion  ot"  their  time  and  ta- 
lents arc  left  at  their  own  disposal  har^. 
intervals  of  leisure  are  rather  assumed  to  be 
a  necessary  repose  and  refreshment  from 
right  ein])ioyincnts  and  benevolent  actions, 
and  as  j)ai chiised by  their  peif(»rmance,  than 
.iS  haMng  any  specific  application  of  their 
own.  l:i  sh«nt  thin"**  winch  they  C4iU  indif- 
i'tre:iMiitike  \\\)  too  lar;;e  a  iKJrtion  of  tlieir 
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the  al)asing  of  that  pride  which  they  rather 
foster  than  coiTcct.  When  welieiir  so  much 
of  the  dijjnity  of  human  nature,  wc  sccit'tly 
trxult  in  tmr  paiticipatinn  of  that  dignity ; 
we  take  to  oui-selves  a  full  share  <jf  that 
stock,  of  excellence  lavislily  attributed  to 
our  species,  and  are  i-cady  to  exclaim,  and 
/,  toOj  am  a  man!  These  writers  make 
their  way  to  the  affections  l)y  a  plausibility 
of  miinner  which  veils  the  shallowness  cif 
their  reasoning;.  But  the  jjreat  enpjine  of 
success,  as  we  have  alix'adv  obserM'd,  is  the 
prudent  accommodatir)n  of  the  reasoning  to 
the  natural  propensities  of  the  hejiit,  and 
the  flattering  the  veiy  evils,  the  existence 
of  which  they  yet  denv.  The  i*cader  wel- 
comes the  doctrines  which  ])ut  him  in  gtMKl 
humour  with  himself;  he  conlially  credits 
the  pro])hesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is 
pleased,  in  pirijioition  as  he  is  not  alarmed. 
I'hat  which  <l(ws  not  go  to  the  i*ont  of  the 
evil — evil  which  cannot  be  cui*ed  without 
l)eing  disturbed — that  which  does  not  irri- 
tate the  patient,  by  Ifiying  open  the  peccant 
part,  will  be  naturally  acceptable. 

These  writers  aix;'loo  much  disposed  to 
address  their  readere  as  if  they  wei-e  alrea- 
dy religicHis  ;  as  retpiii'injj,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
mindeci,  but  not  as  i-equiring  to  be  alanned  ; 
as  expecting  commendation  for  what  they 
are,  rather  than  admonition  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  be.  They  take  for  gninted,  what 
in  some  cases  i-ecjuires  pixx)f,  that  all  ai-e 
Christians,  not  in  t)i*ofessK)n,  but  in  ivality  ; 
and  the  same  unimnn  class  of  instnictions, 
or  leather  of  gratuitous  positions,  is  directed 
to  the  whole  mass,  without  any  individual 
searchuigs  of  the  heart,  without' any  distinct 
address,  any  discriminating  a])plication  to 
that  variety  ot  classes  of  which  society  is 
compounded  To  the  profligate  liver,  or 
the  more  decent  sensualist ;  to  the  scejnical 
moralist,  or  the  cai-cless  believer ;  to  all, 
perhaps,  if  we  might  except  that  most  ha- 
tred heix'tic,  the  tanatical  over-believer,  is 
the  one  s(X)thingpaneJi'yric,  or  the  one  frigid 
admonition,  addressetl.  We  do  not  pi*e- 
tend  to  siiy  that  viitue  is  not  ivcom mended, 
but  as  Seneca  and  Antoninus  had  recom- 
mended it  befoiv,  so  they  had  done  it  better, 
less  vaguely,  and  more  pointedly.  Manx-  of 
the  virtues,  by  the  practice  of  which  the 
readci's  ai*e  taught  that  sidvation  is  t<t  be  ob- 
tained, they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  their  own 
virtues  ;  this,  while  it  sets  their  ai)prehen- 
sions  at  rest,  naturally  fills  them  witli  com- 
placency in  their  actual  character,  instead 
of  kindling  an  ardent  desire  after  higher  at- 
tainments.— Vices,  fi-om  which  they  must 
be  conscious  they  are  exempt,  and  which 
they  have  as  little  excitement  as  occasion  to 
practice,  ai*e  proj)erly  censured :  but  the 
evil  dispositions  of  the'heart,  which  if  insist- 
ed on  imd  |>ointedly  laid  c)pen,  w«dd  set 
them  ujjon  examining  their  own,  ai-e  passed 
over,  or  lightly  ti-eated,  or  softened  down 
into  natural  weakness,  pardonable  imper- 
fection, or  accidental  infirmity.    The  heart 


is  not  cxmsidered  as  the  perennial  fountain  rf 
all  actual  ofl'ence  and  ermr. 

A  theology  which  depresses  the  ^andaidi 
which  overicmks  the  motives,  wWch  dilutes 
the  doctrines,  softens  the  precepts,  lowm 
the  sanctions,  and  mutilates  the  scheme  of 
Christianity ;  which  menses  it  in  undefined 
generalities,  which  makes  it  consist  in  a  sy»* 
tern  of  morals  which  might  be  mterwoven 
into  almost  an^'  religion— for  there  are  few 
systems  of  i-ePigion  which  profess  to  t«ch 
iinniDnility ;  a  theology  which  neither 
makes  Jesus  Christ  the  foundatitui,  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  efficient  agent,  nor  inward 
renovation  a  leading  principle,  nor  humilitf 
a  distinguishing  characterisUc ;  whk:h  in- 
sists on  a  good  heart,  but  demands  nnt  a  r^ 
newcd  heart ;  which  inserts  virtues  into  the 
stock  of  the  old  nature,  but  insists  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  changed  nature  ;— such  a  theiA^ 
ey  is  hot  that  which  the  costly  apparatus oC 
Christianity  was  designed  to  pi^esenttovok 
If  it  teaches  that  we  have  virtues  to  tUain 
and  im])erfections  to  be  cui^,  it  imdnuatei 
that  tlie  one  may  be  attained  by  our  oi«b 
strength,  and  the  other  cured  withwt  di- 
\ine  assistance.  Our  faults,  if  wc  have  anyi 
aix*  to  be  sui-mounted  by  our  reason,  and  pur 
viitues  to  be  improved  from  a  regard  to  air 
comfort  and  tiie  advancement  of  our  credit; 
for  the  satisfaction  they  affbnl,  and  the  re- 
jxitation  they  pnxrurfc  us.  The  good  mm 
of  these  writci*s,  like  the  g[ood  man  of  ibe 
ancient  Stoics,  is  so  full  of  viitue  as  to  leave 
no  niom  for  ivpentance,  so  faultless  that 
humility  would  he  affectation.  Like  them 
the\  seem  almost  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  their  Maker  and  themselves,  by 
exalting  the  man  and  lowering  the  Deity. 

'Ihe  j)ersons  in  question  frequently  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  we  are  readfy  to  wonder 
that  in  itrading  them  they  do  not  perceive 
their  disagreement  with  the  authorsto  whom 
we  allude.  There,  all  the  doctrines  over^ 
Ux)ked  by  them,  are  pressed  in  every  paf^e; 
but  whether  they  read  without  renBarkiif 
the  diH'crence,  or  whethei*,  though  in  die 
use  (as  wc  hope)  of  daily  prayer,  they  ne- 
glect to  implor'.*  that  divine  Spirit  which 
inspiix'd  the  Scriptures,  to  direct  the  tmtlis 
they  containwl  to  their  hearts ;  they  do  not 
seem  ti>  enter  into  the  grand  peculiariliciof 
tlie  Gospel ;  nor  into  the  pei*sonal  intercrts 
they  ha\  e  in  the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  and 
the'  pivccpts  it  enfoix:es.  How  many  read 
the  accmmt  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  as  an  hii- 
torical  fact,«of  which,  they  ne\'cr  entercun- 
ed  a  doubt,  yet  without  ft.'eling  any  more  in- 
dividual concx^i-n  ill  it,  than  in  the  fall  of 
Habylon  ;  without  being  sensible  of  any  oai>> 
I'esponding  contamination  in  thrir  own 
heai-ts,  VVhen  told  of  the  self-dcnyhig  doc- 
trines which  Christianity  includes,  they  tri- 
umphantly pixxlure  passages  not  onlv'fmoi 
Solom'rti  and  St.  I'aul,  but  from  thci&vioar 
himself,  which  completely  contradict  such 
gl(X)my  assetticms,  tfiat  the  waya  ofmiidoM 
are  r/ayti  of  /iicasantficsa,  and ailncr  pathi 
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OK  conversant  with  various  classes  of  wri- 
ters on  different  subjects,  who  do  not  indeed 
p>£uther  intheirdLsregard  of  religion  than 
to  let  it  alone ;  if  tliey  avowedly  attiicked  it, 
the  pcrsonsin  question  would  take  the  alarm, 
and  avtnd  the  perusal  of  works  ob\  iously 
pregnant  with  evil.  These  writers  do  ntit 
always  oppoK  it,  but  they  have  nothing  to  du 
with  It;  tocy  virtually  Kiy,  we  have  not  so 
much  as  hidrd  whether  thei-e  be  any  Chris- 
tianity. We  are  far  from  meaning  that  ix:- 
iigioo  ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  with  pro- 

iriec>',  ue  obtruded  into  sul)jccts  of  a  totally 

tfttioct  nature.    Yet,  if  its  subtle  andper- 
Tidifi^  principle  were  mixed  up  with  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  n.ind  of  the  author, 
the  penetrating  spirit   would   occasionally 
break  through,  not  ui  matter,  but  in  essence.  | 
Where  this  feeling  exists  in  the  heart,  a  ray ! 
of  lijg^t  will  sometimes  fall  unconsciously  on ; 
nbjects  which  have  no  immediate  connex- 
ion with  it    In  a  cloudy  day,  though  you  do 
lot  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  you  know,  fn^m 
fhe  light  it  emits,  tliat  it  is  in  its  pn^per  sta- 
tion. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take 
other  ground ;  they  set  out  with  otlicr  views; 
their  ethics  have  another  cast.  There  is  a 
pittty  strong  implication,  especially  in  com- 
pQBtNDSof  some  of  our  ni(xlish  itinerants, 
opw  good  men  may  be  independent  of  i^li- 
gion.  In  writers  of  a  sounder  cast,  though 
also  with  these  amusement  l>e  the  professed 
obfoct,  with  whatever  floweini  they  strew  the 
pith,  they  entice  you  into  no  morasses ;  you 
always  feci  there  is  a  bottom.  Vou  go  on  as 
uch  entertained  as  if  you  were  misled.  'I'he 
pfesuure  of  an  uncormpted  mind  is  not  di- 
nnished  by  feeling  himself  safe,  nor  is  it  in- 
lernipted  while  he  is  gratifying  his  tancy,  by 
hon^  obliged  to  watdi  tliat  no  trap  is  laicl 
fvlnsprinciplesi. 

To  explain,  by  one  or  two  instances: — 
Ckiendon'a  aond  Buniet*s  histories  of  their 
•vn  times  no  more  profess  to  In:  religious 
vorka,  than  the  histories  of  Hume  or  Siuol- 
kx.  They  were  written  by  men  of  dift'ei-ent 
political  parties*  of  diifeixrot  professional  en- 
p^ements.  Yet,  though  treating  on  subjects 
vbich  naturally  excluded  any  formal  de- 
ttants  on  religion,  there  is  a  predominating 
teodcBcy  whicli  discloses  the  principU's  of 
bolh ;  which  affords  a  pledge  of  their  gcne- 
nl  principles ;  which  makes  the  render  feel 
hiauelf  safe,  because  it  iissurcs  him  he  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  christian  histoi  iaii. 

Again  ;— In  travelling  to  tlie  Hebrides 
with  Johnson,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  find, 
that  we  can  be  delighted  without  being  in 
4aii^.  The  tourist,  without  stepping  out 
of  jut  way  to  hunt  for  moral  remark  or  re- 
fittns  wggestion,  never  foi]gcts  that  he  is  a 
CttiMian  moralist ;  though  in  quest  of  mere 
•BSMment,  we  find  our  minds  enriched  with 
ione  just  sentiment,  fortiiied  with  some 
taaod  principle. 

But,  in  the  modish  school,  the  traveller 
pBBCokshis  beneyoLemt  man,  the  novelest 


his  perfect  character,  the  moralist  his  phi- 
losopher, the  i)oct  bis  hero,  with  principles, 
if  not  always  eUibonitely  in  opposition  to,  yet 
t!ioix>ughly  unconnecletl  with,  the  Christum 
scheme.  It  is  rather  a  silent  counter-work- 
ing c:f  its  necessity  than  an  oVeit  attack  on 
its  truth  ;  for  this  stnmg  measure  is  now  less 
resorted  to,  as  inoi-e  ivp;il.sive  and  less  suc- 
cessful. Mcglect  answers  the  end  better 
than  opposition.  The  longer  any  thing  is 
kept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its  ab- 
sence becomes,  til!  fiH)m  feelhigitnot  neces- 
sary, we  pi-oceedto  think  it  not  real.  ^  The 
traces  cif  right  ])rinciplc  grt>w>  faint  hi  the 
n>intl,  when  j)eii)etually  hiil  by  intcqiosing 
objects.  Tlie  misfortune  is,  these  works 
make  up  the  larger  ])art  ot  the  study  of  many 
readers,  wht)  do  nciso  much  desire  to  get 
rid  c^f  a  stricter  scheme,  as  to  lose  the  per- 
ception that  they  ha\  e.  it  not,  and  the  re- 
membrance that',  perhaps,  they  once  had  it. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Wte  inquiry^  nvfnt  aowc  t^ood  f/ort  qf/ieo/iie 
arc  7 lot  bfttn'f  cvjitinut'd, 

Ther>:  is  one  ])rominent  cause  which  as- 
sists hi  ])reventing  the  j)ei'sons  considered  in 
the  preceding  chapter  h-om  making  any  ma- 
terial proficiencv  ;  and  it  is  the  very  CAUse, 
which,  if  it  had  f)een  rightly  directed,  would 
probably,  in  such  minds  have  led  to  a  con- 
trary end — their  choice  of  rr'//(f/(j?^ff  reading ; 
it  is,' confining  their  pious  studies  exclusive- 
Iv  and  systematically  to  that  low  standanlof 
divinity,'  whu'h  has  cramped  the  growth  of 
nuuiy  well-disj)osed  ])ersc  ns.  The  bcgin- 
ning'of  the  last  century  first  pi*escntcdus 
with  this  hix  theology  ;  which,  though  it  has 
still  its  lulvocates  and  followers,  tney  are, 
we  trust,  daily  declining  in  numbers  and  in 
credit.  The  "excess  to  which  this  deteriora- 
ted Christianity  has  been  earned  in  a  recent 
academical  exhiljition  oi*C/nitstiari  JJbertyf 
and  especially  in  a  late  st»ries  of  theological 
*  HintHt'  by  a  professor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is 
to  be  hope(l,  prtxluced  a  good  effect.  When 
lui  evil  iius  touched  its  ultimate  point,  may 
we  not  pivsume,  that  the  ]>i'uctice  may  make 
a  giadual  reti-ocession  to  sound  principle  } 
In  these,  and  similar  writers,  no  one  but 
sees  that  the  road  to  hea\  en  is  made  far  more 
smooth  and  easy  than  the  Scrijituirs  have 
made  it ;  so  smooth,  as  to  in\  ite  many,  and 
advance  none  ;  so  easy,  that  not  only,  as  hi 
the  old  code,  tlu^e  who  run  may  read,  but 
those  who  sleep  may  comjuer. 

Hut  what  still  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
unfortunately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it 
teaches  a  complacency  in  our  own  gooclness, 
that  gfxxlness,  the  acquisition  of  which  is 
rendered  easy,  bec^uve  it  fidls  in  so  readily 
with  our  natural  comi];)tions.  The  tinith  is, 
we  n^quiie  less  to  be  excited  to  the  practice 
of  some  msulated  virtues,  which  these  au- 
thoi-s  do  not  neglect  to  recommend,  tlian  to 
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sublimity,  and  (lq)tli,  are  not  found  a  pro- 
tection u^aiiist  the  magic  mibchief  of  this 
jX)itcntous  ajjpcllation. 

It  ^nititits  us  to  be  assured  that  our  own 
tone  IS  sufVu'iently  hifjli,  and  th.it,  whatever 
is  Ir^her,  is  ern.iifoiis,  or  su])crnuou.i,  or 
hypticntical,  or  ndiculc»iis.  This  it  is  which 
attaches  m:iny  a  reader  to  tlie  ojjposiie  stv  le 
of  writinjj,  aiid,  in  proportion  as  it  ;itlacl\es 
him,  by  ixrconcilinK  him  more  to  himself,  an- 
imates' him  more  fiei-cely  against  those  who 
make  hi.^her  ix'qnisitions  ot  faith  and  holi- 
ness, those  who  sirip  off  tlie  mask  from  ac- 
tions unfounded  in  pnnciple,  who  exact 
self-abasement,  who  nisist  on  the  necessit)' 
of  jjood  works,  not  Jis  a  meritorious  ^nwuti 
of  sidvation,  but  as  ah  evidence  of  obedience 
to  (lod,  and  of  conformity  to  Christ, 

Moht  sincerely  do  we  belieN  e,  that  theix* 
is  nr»thinj^  whicli  the  better  stnt  of  this  class 
diYvid  more  th;in  liyp'>crisy.  lUit  do  the> 
not  sometimes  dread  the  im])utation  ahnost 
as  much  as  the  tlnng  ?  And  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that,  with  the  di*ead  of  this  odious  vice 
being  imputed  to  them,  isA  little  connected 
the  suspicion  of  its  exi^tence  in  all  who  go 
farther  than  tb.emseives  ?  Are  they  not  t«K) 
ready  to  accuse  (.-f  want  of  sincerity  or  of  so- 
berness, every  one  who  rises  above  their 
own  levrl  .■*  Is  u.it  every  dej^ree  ttf  warmth 
in  their  pious  affrrtions,  every  expi*cs!»ion  of 
ze.'d  in  thi-ir  con\eisutior.,  every  indicfitum 
of  stiictntss  in  their  pr.a'tice,"  crjustrui'd 
into  an  implication,  tliat  so  nmch  as  this 
zeal  and  strictness  exceed  their  own,  tliere 
is  in  them  just  so  much  error  as  that  excess 
involves  ? 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are 
attiiched,  the  pious  aflectionsai-e  branded  a.s 
the  stigma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion 
"which  is  all  brain,  .and  no  heart,  is  not  the 
religion  of  the  (iospel.  The  sj>irit  thei^eex- 
hiijited  is  as  tar  removed  from  philosophical 
apathy,  asfiiimthe  intem])erate  langiuigeof 
passion,  'i'herc  are  minds  so  const iluied, 
and  hearts  so  touched,  that  they  caniK)t  me- 
ditate on  the  incarnation  of  the'  Son  f»f  God, 
his  voluntary  descent  fifim  the  glc»ry  which 
he  had  with  his  Father  fnmi  all  eternity,  his 
d\  ing  lor  ns  men  and  for  our  sal\  ation— wiih 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  thev 


that  <  spirit  of  power  and  of  love*  which,  it  is 
worth  obsening,  the  Apostle  makes  the  as- 
sociate of  'a  sound  mind/  to  deny  that 
Christianity  ought  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart,  on  the  feel- 
ings.^   These  fastidious  critics  place,  what 
thvy  call  the  abstract  truths  of  religion,  on 
the' same  fixating  with  abstract  truths  in  sci- 
ence ;  they  alluw  only  the  same  intellectual 
conviction'of  truth,  tl'ie  same  cool  assent,  in 
the  one  case,  which  is  given  to  a  demonstra- 
tif)n  in  the  other.    But  would   not  he  be 
thought  a  defective  orator  at  the  bar,  nr  io 
the  senate,  who  should  plead  as  if  he  did  net 
know  that  men  had  fechngs  to  be  touched  as 
well  as  nnderstandmgs  to   be  convinced; 
who  considered  the  affections  as  the  only 
p(;rtion  of  character  to  which  he  must  be 
caivful  not  to  advert,  in  addresnng  beines 
vv  ho  are  feel  ing  us  well  as  intelligent  ?    Shiul 
a  fervent  I'hetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator, 
when  pleading  biv  the  freedom  of  men,  and 
ix'pn)bated  in  another,  when  pleading  lor 
their  salvation  ?     Shall  we  be  enraptured 
with  the  eloquent  advocate  for  the  Agnrisn 
law,  and  disgusted  with  the  htrcntious  advo- 
cate for  the  everlasting  Gospel  ?    Shall  not 
one  man  be  allowed  the  same  earnestness  in 
combating  unbelief,  which  has  immortalized 
another  in  execrating  Verres  ? 

It  must,  assui*edly,  be  maintained,  thtt 
thcie  is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhiUting 
truth,  as  may  show  that  the  sacred  mesKn- 
gcr  has  no  delight  in  declaring  that  part  d 
his  inessiige  which  yet  it  is  his  duty  to  deli- 
ver ;  which,  while  it  cannot  fziil  to  call  forth 
every  feeling  of  interest  for  the  souls  of  men, 
at  the  same  time  demands  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, as  treating  of  their  dangers*  Ten- 
denx-ss,  it  is  tnie,  must  not  alter  truth,  nor 
conceal  mcn.aces  which  nuike  an  awiiil 
pait  of  it.  Yet  a  difference  m:iy  be  some- 
tanes  inferred  by  the  manner  of  delivering 
them. — Who  has  not  heard  a  holy  man, 
who,  feeling  himself  bouml  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  has  denounced  his 
solemn  judgments  with  a  subdued  voices  and 
an  almost  iK'sitating  accent;  speaking  as 
one  who  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himsdf 
of  a  painful,  but  bounden  duty ;— while 
another  r  f  a  coaiTicr  make,  and  a  less  moiti- 


from  a  languid  acknowledgment.  It  is  not 
energ)-,  however,  which  is  i*epnibated,  ^o 
much  as  the  cause  of  its  excitement.  Should 
the  zealous  (.'hristian  change  the  oliject  of 
his  admir.ition,  should  he  express  the  same 
animated  tiding  for  Socrates,  which  the 
other  had  exi)ressed  f«>r  his  Saviour,  his  en- 
thusiasm would  be  ascribecl  to  his  frond 
taste,  and  the  object  would  be  allowed  to 
justify  the  rai)ture. 

But,  is  n"t  objecting  to  earnestness  in  i-e- 
ligion  to  strike  01 1  the  calalr/^jue  of  virtues 
that  quality  wtiicli  so  eminently  dibtinguish- 
ed  the  scripture  wortliies  .'*  Is  it  nut  denying 


to  his  l(.t  to  alarm,  and  not  to  console  ?  The 
one  *  persuades  men'  because  he  knows  *  the 
tenx)rs  of  the  Lord  ;*  the  other  seems  to 
have  his  own  gi'iitification  in  terrifying,  'fte 
one  e\  idently  rijoices  in  being  the  ambusa- 
dor  of  reconciliation,  the  other  appears^  but 
is  not,  wc  arc  assured,  really,  glad  to  bear 
the  mand.atc  of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  oC 
ihe  other  class.  Vague  essays  on  general 
and  undefir.ed  morality,  which  we  here  ves-" 
ture  to  represt'nt  as  tlieir  ^ult,  are  very  Af- 
ferent fix)m  distinct  discourses  or  treatises  o^ 
the  several  virtues ;  these  latter  flow  £roa» 
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y,  and  teach  the  improvement  of 
an  heart.    But  to  produce  their  ef- 
ry  must  produce  their  commission, 
oclamation  must  always  have  the 
eal  of  Christianity  appended  to  it 
ierd  not  only  unnecessar)-,  but  im- 
and  imprudent,  that  in  every  dis- 
he  whole  scheme  of  Christian  doc- 
ould  be  laid  open.    An  attempt  to 
las  frequently  produced  confusion, 
rding  in  more  materials  than  the 
ill  contain ;  and  thus  leaving  the 
f  no  one  truth  distinct  upon  the 
We  mean  no  more»  than  that  the 
impression  made,  should  be,  that 
a]  quality  under  discussion  should 
to  DC  explicitly  derived  from  the 
'  Christ,  and  the  reader  not  be  left 
iae  his  ingenuity  in  coniecturing,  till 
ing  sentence  informs  him,  to  what 
if  religion  it  belongs. 
sopemctly  prober  to  cut  the  circle 
itues  into  segments,  provided  it  be 
>w  they  are  a»nnccted  with  each 
d  how  the  whole  fall  within  the  cir- 
ce  of  that  divine  religion  wliich  is 
»er  centre.    It  were  also  to  be 
hat  there  were  no  undue  and  hv- 
1  exaltation  of  the  virtue  under 
ition,  which   often  makes  a  part 
the  whole.    This  exclusive  praise 
alitv  inculcated,  is,  to  Christianity, 
'nufd  be  to  general  geography,  it, 
:o  give  an  idea  of  our  world,  a  map 
:  country  should  be  exhibited  wiih- 
or  boundar)'.    It  differs  from  the 
exhibition  df  moral  virtues,  as  this 
map  would  differ  from  a  chart  of 
.  country  when  delineated  on  the 
icre  you  see  not  only  the  country 
rcctly  displaved,  but  you  perceive 
lea  it  is  bordered,  on  what  land  it 
ntowhat  other  country  some  points 
It  deep,  and  how  narrow  are  the 
hich  separate  it  from  some  hostile 
" ;  you  see,  also,  its  dependance  on 
ig  about  it,  and  its  relative  situa- 
e  earth. 

night  be  allowed  another  illustra- 
would  observe,  that,  to  expect  to 
it  idea  of  Christianity  by  any  qua- 
etached  from  the  whole,  would  be 
de  a  certain  Athenian,  who,  having 
:o  sell,  took  out  a  single  brick  from 
and  produced  it  at  the  auction  as  a 
of  the  edifice. 

we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  super- 
re,  so  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it 
)  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation, 
r  who  is  exeroj)t  from  it  may  not 
'plume  himself  upon  the  exemp- 
rcnerable  clergyman  once  assured 
r,  that  he  had  never  done  so  much 
H  by  the  best  sermon  he  had  ever 
L  It  was  against  the  sin  of  drunk- 
It  happened  to  be  an  oflence  to 
■e  of  nis  auditors  were  addicted. — 
vtt  Ofver,  some  of  them  expressed 
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no  small  triumph  at  their  own  secure  state, 
from  a  consciousness  of  being  free  from  the 
vice  which  had  been  so  well  exposed,  and, 
as  if  the  exercise  of  no  virtue  but  the  one  op- 
posite to  the  an  in  question  had  been  neces- 
sary, they  went  home  exulting  in  their  own 
su|>erior  goodness. 

l*he  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  refcr- 
ing,  triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  appellation  of /iracficai,  in  studied  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  are  profn^sedly  doctrinal. 
Let  it,  however,  be  obsen*ed,  that,  maintain- 
ing a  due  respect  for  the  conscientious  of 
both  classes,  we  only  presume  to  allude,  in 
our  animadveraon,  to  those  of  either  nde, 
whn  carry  their  sp«:cific  characteristics  into 
an  extreme,  in  which  each  excludes  its  op- 
posite. But  far  more  deficient  are  tlie  prac- 
tical discussions  of  the  one,  if  they  want  the 
solid  weight  and  metal  of  the  Gospel  to  make 
them  sterling,  than  the  doctrinal  cUssertations 
of  the  other ;  which,  however,  ought  never 
to  want  the  intelligible  superscnption  of 

nractical  remark  to  render  them  cuircnt 

Yet  is  there  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the 
former  appellation  >    Can  that  writing  be 
called  truly  practical  which  docs  not  attempt 
greatly  to  raise  the  tone  of  conduct,  which 
d()es  not  press  practice  home  on  the  con- 
science as  flowing  from  the  highest  princi- 
ple, and  directed  to  the  noblest  end ;  whicii 
IS  not  urged  on  that  ground  of  argument  that 
is  the  most  cogent,  not  infered  from  that 
motive  which  is  the  most  irresistible,  nor 
impressed  by  that  authority  best  calculated 
to  secure  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion commonly  paiticipatcs  in  the  nature  of 
the  motive.     Practice  is  not  likely  to  rise 
higher  than  the  spring  which  set  it  a-going. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess, 
that  much  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  assumes  a  more  spiritual  character, 
is  sometimes  lamentably  deficient  in  this 
good  requisite.    It  begins  not  seldom,  bv 
laving  a  good   and  solid  foundation;  but 
when  we  lift  our  eyes  to  look  upon  the 
structure  which  we  expected  to  see  raised 
upon  it,  we  find  it  negl^ntly  run  up,  if  not 
totally  omitted.    Practice  seems  to  oe  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessary 
to  be  insisted  on,  much  less  to  have  its  path 
clearly  chalked  out    The  use  to  be  made 
of  the  doctrine  wliich  has  been  delivered,  is 
turned  over  to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the 
reader,  without  any  specific   direction,  or 
personal  application.    Too  much  is  left  fur 
nim  to  supply,  which,  perhaps,  implicitly 
leaning  on  his  guide,  he  will  not  supply,  or 
which,  from  want  of  knowledge,  he  cannot 
Far  be  it  from  our  intention,  however,  in 
thus  venturing  with  real  diffidence  to  com- 
pare the  faultv  extremes  in  both  cases,  to 
assimilate  at  all  their  nature  or  their  tcnr 
dency  :— the  extreme  of  adherence  to  doc- 
trine frequently  springing  from  the  deepest 
sense  of  me  inhnite  impoitance  of  that  uoc* 
trinci  and  accompanied  with  a  pious  willing- 
ness to  spend  acud  be  qpent,  in  its  propa|gir    ' 
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tion.    The  extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is  I  on  the  same  high  emund — the  example  nf 
called  mere  morality,  is  too  oi'tcn  the  la-    '  Him  in  whom   dwellcth  all  the  fullntrss 


mentable  effect  of  ignorance  of  doctrine,  and 
of  an  interest  neither  felt,  nor  possessed,  nor 
desired,  in  doctrinal  blessings. 

With  this  ^ard  distinctly  kept  in  view, 
we  venture,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that 
there  is  an  extreme  on  both  sides  :  the  one 
may  be  abstractedly  considered  as  all  piY>- 
poutions,  the  other  as  all  conclusions.    I'he 
one  fails  of  effect  by  not  depending  on  just 
premises ;  in  the  other,  well  established  pre- 
mises produce  inferior  good,  because  tiic 
conclusions  are  not  sufficiently  brought  to 
bear  on  the  actual  demands  of  life.     The 
one,  while  he  powerfully  sliows  the  reader 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  limits  both  his  pi-oof  and 
his  instniction  to  one  or  two  prominent  dtx:- 
trines;  he  names,  indeed,  with  unwearied 
iteration,  that  only  name  by  which  we  can 
be  saved,  faithfully  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  divine  remedy,  but  without  clearly  point- 
hig  out  its  appUcation  to  pi-actical  ])urpo:»es. 
The  other  presumes  his  readers  to  be  so 
wise,  as  to  be  able  to  supply  their  own  defi- 
ciencies, or  so  good,  as  to  stand  in  little 
need  of  supernatural  assistance.    Is  it  not 
mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell  men 
they  must  be  holy,  gcxxl,  and  just,  withc»ut 
directing  them  to  the  principle  from  whence 
•  all  holy  thoughts,  ail  go(xl  counsels  and 
all  just  works,  do  proceed* — to  direct  the 
stream  of  action,  and  keep  out  of  sii^lit  the 
spring  from  which  it  must  flow — ^to  expect 
tney  will  renounce  sin  if  they  do  not  i-e- 
nounce  self — to  send  them  vagrant  in  search 
of  some  stray  virtue,  without  showing  them 
where  to  apply  for  direction  to  find  it  ? 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  in- 
dispensable requisites  is  most  Iiappily  exem- 
plified in  all  our  best  divines  living  and 
dead  ;  and,  blessed  be  (sod,  very  numerous 
in  the  catalogue  in  both  instances.    I'hey 
have,  with  a  large  and  liberal  construction, 
followed  that  most  peifect  exemplification 
of  this  union,  which  is  so  genendly  exhibited 
in  Scripture,  more  particularly  m  that  ex- 
press model,  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  C'olos«ans.     Thei-e,  every  thing 
that  is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to  pro- 
ree<l  from  Him  *in  whom  are  hidden  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.' 
There,  cverj'  act  has  its  ins]jiring  motive, 
eveiy  virtue  its  radical  principle  ;  falsehood 
is  not  only  ])rohibited  to  the  converts,  l)ut 
the  pn>lubiti(jn  is  accounted  for,   *  brcauHc 
ye  have  put  on  the  new  m;ui.'    The  f  bcdi- 
encc  of  wives,  the  affection  of  husbands,  the 
submission  of  children,  all  is  to  be  cUhic  *  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' — Ser>ants aix- 
enjoined  to  fidelity  as  *  fearing  God.*  *  Mer- 
cies, kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meek- 
ness,   long-suiflering,'   arc    recommended, 
because  the  converts  •  are  the  elect  of  God.' 
Every  inhibitkxi  of  every  wrong  practice 
has  its  reference  to  Christ,  every  act  of 
goodness  its  legitimate  ]irinciple.    Conten- 
tions are  forbidden,  forgiveness  is  enjoined, 


of  the  (vodhead  l)odily. — ^This  is  practicai 
/irtachifig—^Vhis  is  evangelical  prtuching. 


CHAP.  XVHI, 

77io lights  resfiect fully  suggested  to  good 
tort  of  people, 

I.\  perusing  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  may 
!>e,  as  it  has  been,  with  unwearied  repetition^ 
o!)iected,  that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and 
unjust,  to  iKild  out  a  standard  of  religion  and 
iiionds  so  high,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  reader, 
:ill  hoiie  of  attaining  it     It  may  be  urged, 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent,  as  wnl  as 
more  useful,  to  propose  a  more  mixlerate 
standard,  and  to  suggest  a  more  temperate 
measure,  which  would  not,  as  in  the  present 
case,   by  discouraging   render   attainment 
hopeless.      For  an  answer,  we  must  send 
them  to  the  Redeemer's  own  mouth,  to  the 
excision  of  the  rieht  hand,  the  plucking  cut 
the  right  eye.     I'his,  it  will  be  justly  insis- 
ted, is  not  a  command",  but  a  metaphor. 
Ciianted. — We  know  we  are  not  comman- 
ded to  lop  off  our  limbs,  but  our  corrup- 
tions.    Hut,  would  He  who  is  not  only  true, 
but  THK  Truth,  ad<»pt  a  strone  metaphor 
to  express  a  feeble  ol>ligation  ?    Is  anv  tone, 
then,  m:iy  we  not  ask,  too  high,if  nothighfr 
th;.n  that  unifi irmly  employ^  in  the  Bible  ? 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say,  that  wc 
recti\  c  tlie  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  &ith  and 
])ractice,  if,  having  made  the  declanition, 
wc  instantly  gf),  and,  without  scruple,  lower 
the  rule,  and  depress  the  practice  ? 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms  :  ffieir 
just  use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  Dttk- 
ness  of  the  objects  to  which  thev  irfer. 
When  we  consider,  that  the  object  m  ques- 
tion IS  etem:d  life,  should  tiie  standard 
which  God  has  made  the  measure  of  onr 
attaining  to  it,  be  so  depre^ed  as  to  pie- 
vent  that  attainment  ?  Do  not  the  Apomi 
and  their  Master,  the  Saints  and  Uic  Kiog 
of  Saints,  every  where  suggest  a  role, 
not  only  of  excellence,  but  perfection ;  a 
rule  to  the  adq>tion  of  which  no  hopcles- 
ness  of  attainment  is  to  prevent  our  stretch- 
ing forward  ? 

Scriptui-e  does,  indeed,  every  where  re- 
present  us  as  incompetent  without  dhinf 
a*isistance.     But  does  it  not  every  where 
point  out  where  our  strength  lies ;  where* 
is  to  be  sought;  how  it  is  to  be  obtained.' 
It  Oft  only  shows  where  our  wants  mav  be 
supplied,  but  our  failures  panioned.    fiocs 
any  one  dcH'trine,  any  one  precept,  of  the 
Ciospel,  (leal  in  emollients,  prescribe  pallia- 
tives, suggest  petty  reliefs,  |x>int  out  infe- 
rior remedies,  speak  of  any  medicine,  but 
such  as  is  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the 
disease  ? 

Vet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
views  have  been  low,  and  whose  pnicticr^ 
consequently,  has  not  been  high,  to  combine 
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ncdicxM-ity  of  character  the  most 
:i)cctatioii  of  future  recompencx; ; 
a  comparatively  low  faith  aiul  con- 

those  lotty  pnmiisics  "which  tlie 
lament  holds  out  to  the  mobt  ex- 
-istian.  Many  in  the  day  of  health 
iiy  wcul.'i  have  c/^nsideit*d  *  takings 
OSS,'  'living  to  him  who  died  for 
c  &c.  as  figurative  expressions, 
iges,  not  exacting;  much  practical 
.' ;  nay,  would  h:ive  considered  the 
of  bringing  them  into  action  as 
t  enthusiasm  ;  yet  who  has  not 
^se  pei-sons,  in  a  dangerous  sick- 
;at  with  entire  self-application  the 
nd  hard-earned  exultiition  of  him, 
r  uniivalled  sufferings  and  unpa- 
ser\ices,  after  havnig  been  'in 
:,•  after  having  been  even  favoured 
impse  of  heaven,  exclaims,  •!  have 

good  fight,  1  have  finished  my 
ind  then  go  on,  with  the  most  de- 
Tiphirency,  to  apply  to  themselves 
Die  apostrophe  with  which  this 
irnation  is  wound  uj) — •  hencefr^rth 
lid  up  fi-JT  me  II  crown  of  glor)',' 

and  It  has  passed  into  an  accredi- 
c,  when  one  of  this  sort  of  Cliris- 
iks  of  the  death  of  another  in  the 
s,  to  o!)sene,  witli  an  air  of  tri- 
at  Ar  /»  j[fone  to  his  rnuanJ.  We 
ess,  that  when  we  hcjir  this  assu- 
applic^l,  we  charitably  incline  to 
i  not  so  bad  with  them  as  the  ex- 
mplies  ;  because,  if  heaven  is  thus 
as  a  payment  of  work  done,  one 
Ip  trcmhliiig  at  a  reward  apjwr* 
such  worth.  For  these  contrac- 
eaven,  who  bring  their  merit  as 
t:iiase-money,  and  intend  to  be 
heir  own  ex])cnse,  do  not  always 
to  be  provi(le<l  with  a  verv'  exor- 
n,  though  they  expect  so  large  a 
exchange  tor  it ;  wnilc  those  who, 
>  dependence  on  their  works,  ne- 
to  draw  upon  heaven  for  the  pay- 
l  often  be  found  to  have  a  much 
xk  upon  hand,  ready  to  produce 
lence,  though  they  i-enoimce  them 
I.  In  both  c^ses,  is  it  not  better  to 
hem  and  ourselves  from  merit  to 
i  a  more  humble  and  less  hazard- 
k1  of  depcndance  ? 

from  me  the  uncharitable  prc- 
,  that  these  sanguine  persons  are 
D£  nrinci])le,  or  void  of  right  inten- 
'oubtless,  in  many  instances,  they 
i  in  error  f()r  no'  reason,  but  be- 
jy  believe  it  to  be  truth.  There  i> 
ch  tliat  is  right  in  them  ;  but  are 
too  easily  satisfied  with  a  low  mea- 
lat  right,  without  examining  accu- 
e  (jualitv  of  the  jinictice,  merely 
t  is  not  disreputal)le  ? 
lowledge  of  religion  and  soimd  mo- 
i  inevitably  arise,  in  a  gcxKl  mea- 
xn  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
i  kind  of  reading  of  which  we  have 


complained,  is  so  fur  from  impmving  that 
knowledge,  that  it  keeps  it  out  of  our  sight, 
by  representing  us  to  ourselves  as  oUier 
crcatui-es  than  we  realljr  are.  The  most  in- 
genious abstract  reasoning  on  man  will  not 
show  him  what  sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be 
not  taught  to  know  it  witliui  himsell  He 
nmst  seek  it  in  the  depths  of  his  own  mmd, 
and  com])are  what  he  finds  there  with  the 
unerring  law  of  God.  l*he  fiscts  he  miriit 
deduce,  and  the  experiments  he  might  make 
from  the  study  of  both  in  conjunction,  would 
teach  him  either  to  confirm  or  correct  his 
theory;  his  experience,  if  it  did  not  establish, 
would  overturn  his  ipeculations,  and  he 
would  begin  to  build  on  new  eround. 

May  we  not  be  idlowed  with  all  tendemesi 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arrogance  of  any 
superiority,  but  such  as  is  the  inevitable  frun 
of  long  ol)scrvation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  the 
many  remedies  a^inst  the  evils  we  have 
been  regretting  >  The  true  prelimbtary  to 
vital  religion  is  to  feel  and  acknowledge  our 
lapsed  humanity.  There  is  no  entrance  in- 
to the  temple  of  Christianity  but  through 
this  lowly  vestibule.  All  the  dissertationB 
of  the  most  profound  philosophers  on  the 
reasonableness  and  beauty  of  our  religion,  en 
its  excellence  and  superiority,  are  but  a 
fruitlessexercise  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence, 
if  they  exclude  this  fundamental  truth.  The 
ablest  writer,  if  he  does  not  feel  Uiis  convic- 
tion in  his  own  heart,  will  never  carry  it  to 
vours.  But  if  you  have  once  got  over  this 
hard  and  humbling  introducUon,  the  same 
divine  guide  who  has  pven  this  initiatory 
opening,  will,  to  the  patient  and  persevering 
inquirer,  perfect  the  work  he  has  so  happily 
begun. — VVhile  he  who  turns  over  the  page 
of  his  own  virtues,  and  ransacks  the  cata- 
logue of  his  good  actions,  will  find  that,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  seekmg  consolation,  he 


in  little  less  daneer  than  Uie  flaratk)a8  oAcn- 
der.  Our  Lord  has  decided  on  tnii  momen- 
tous question,  by  his  preference  of  the  self- 
abasing  penitent  who  had  nothing  to  ask  but 
mercy,  to  him  who  had  nothing  to  request 
but  pi-aise ;  of  the  lowly  confJesMr  of  his  of- 
fences to  the  pompous  recounter  of  his  vir- 
tues ;  whose  prayer,  if  self-panegyric  de- 
8er\'es  that  name,  plainly  declared  that  he 
already  possessed  so  much,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  ask.  Our  Saviour 
took  this  occasion  to  let  us  see,  that  he  b  bet- 
ter pleased  when  we  show  1^  our  wants» 
than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the 
allowance  of  vices,  which  make  it  your  in- 
terest to  wish  that  Christianity  may  oe  &lse, 
and  as  you  believe  its  external  evidences, 
endeavour  to  gain  also  an  internal  convic- 
tion that  it  is  true.  Examine  also  into  the 
principle  of  your  best  actions.  Even  some 
who  have  made  a  more  considerable  pr^- 
cicncy,  are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into 
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the  motive,  till  they  have  concluded  the  act 
which  the  motive  should  have  dcterniincd: 
they  then,  as  it  were,  mike  up  the  motive  to 
the  act,  and  bunj;  al)  ui  the  accoi-danrc  in  u 
Way  tf)  quiet  their  own  minds.  IVrliaps  in 
tcrest  is  :u lin^  rv.  an  ojjiniou  uliich  wc  fan- 
cied tli.^t  wisdom  had  suj.gesti-d.  If  it  suc- 
ceed, wtTtunplinKnt  ounith  i  son  the  event; 
if  it  fail,  wc  applaud  nursclvestm  the  iLssign- 
e<l,  Ixrause  we  are  not  quite  'Urc  of  the  i-cal, 
motive. 

The  wav  to  make  a  pit)gress  in  piety  and 
peace,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  our  present 
feehngs ;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
immcdiiite  ease,'for  the  siike  of  acquiring  fu- 
ture happiness.  Desire  not  opiati-s,  seek  not 
anodynes,  when  your  internal  constitution 
i-cquires  stimulants.  Cejuse  to  conceive  of 
rchgion  as  a  stationary  thing ;  be  assuixtl, 
that  to  be  available,  it  must  be  j)n)gress  ve. 
Read  the  Scriptui-es,  not  as  a  toi  m,  but  as 
God's  great  appointed  means,  of  infusing  in- 
to your  heart  tliat  life-giving  pi-inciplc  which 
is  the  spring  of  all  right  practice.  Cultivate 
every  virtue,  but  rest  not  in  any.  Uo  eveiy 
thing  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men,  but  niake 
not  that  esteem  your  go\eming  principle. 
Value  not  most  those  qualities  which  are  the 
most  popular.  C'orrcct  your  worldly  wisdom 
with  'tlie  wisdom  which  is  from  alK)ve.* 
Bear  in  your  ix-collection,  that  to  minds  of  a 
soft  and  yielding  cast,  the  world  is  a  more 
fonnidable  enemy  thiui  those  two  other  rival 
teniptei-s  which 'the  New  Testament  com- 
monly associates  with  it,  and  which  would 
not,  genci-ally,  have  made  a  thiitl  in  such 
corniptcompam  ,if  itsdangershad  not  bonie 
Btme  pn  portion  to  theiiii.  It  is  the  move 
ntcessun*  to  pre.ss  this  p<iint,  as  the  mischiefs 
of  the  world  aix:  felt  without  being  suspect- 
ed. The  othertwo  spiritual  enemies  seize  on 
the  more  conupt ;  but  the  better  disixised 
aix:  the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world, 
which  fix'(|uently  betrays  its  votarj-  into  the 
hands  of  its  two  confetlerates.  I'eople  are 
inclined  to  be  ])leascd  with  themselves  when 
the  world  flattei-s  them ;  they  make  the 
world  tlieir  suprt  me  arbiter ;  they  are  un- 
willing to  appeal  tnim  so  lenient  a  judge  ; 
and  being  siitisfied  with  themselves,  when 
its  veitlict  is  in  their  favour,  the  applause  of 
others  too  often,  by  confirming  tlieir  own, 
supersedes  an  inquiiy  into  their  real  state. 

llie  unconfirmed  Christian  should  attend 
to  his  conduct  just  hi  those  points  which, 
though  dishi'nest,  are  not  dishonourable ; 
]xVu)ts  in  which,  thoueh  i-eligion  will  be 
af^nst  him,  the  appniuation  of  the  woi'ld 
will  bear  him  out  tie  would  not  do  a  dis- 
reputable thing,  but  should  a  temptation 
arise  where  his  reputation  is  safe,  there  his 
trial  commences,  tiierc  he  must  guard  him- 
self with  augmented  vigilance. 

'i'hc  more  enlightened  the  conscience  be- 
comes, the  more  wc  shall  discover  the  un- 
speakable holiness  of  God.  But  our  per- 
ceptions lieiiig  cleared,  and  our  spiritual  dis- 
Gcmment  nsidcrcd  more  acute,  this  must  not 


lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  are  worse  thanvhoi      I 
we  thought  so  well  of  curselves.     We  are    < 
not  w<'rsc,  bt  cause  the  gnwing  light  of  di- 
\  inc  truth  reveals  faults  unobserved  befciv 
t')  o»M'  view,  or  enl'irges  those  wc  thought  m- 
s!gnificant.     Liv^lit  docs  not  civate  impuri- 
ties, it  only  disci' ses  them.     Moi-eo\er,  tliii 
eificient  spirit  di^s  iK)t  illuminate  without 
correcting  ;  it  is  not  only  given  for  roproofi 
but  amendment ;  not  only  for  amendmentp 
but  consfjlation.    Our  unliappincss  does  not 
consist  in  that  contrition  which  grows  out  oC 
our  new  aa^uaintance  with  our  own  hearts, 
I'he  true  misery  consisted  in  the  blindness, 
presumption,  and  self-suflBk:iency,  which  our 
Ignorance  of  ouinielves  generated.   Our  true 
felicity  beguis  hi  our  being  brought,  how- 
ex  er  severe  be  the  means,  to  renounce  our 
self-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  eutirdy 
upon  God. 

It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  improring 
state  of  a  person  of  the  above  description, 
when  he  can  patiently,  though  not  at  first 
pleasantly,  pei-severe  in  the  perusal  of  works 
which  do  not  fiaiter  his  security ;  nay,  to 
pei'severe  the  more  earnestly,  because  the 
perusal  discovers  his  own  character  to  him- 
self When  once  he  is  brought  to  endure 
these  salutan'  pi'oltings,  he  will  scon  be 
brought  to  court  the  hand  that  probes.  He 
will  begin  to  disrelish  the  vapid  civility  with 
which  tiie  sunerficiid  examiner  treats  hu- 
man nature.  Kay,  he  may  now  ^aiely  medi- 
tate on  the  dignity  of  man,  which,  in  his  for- 
mer state,  solar  misled  him.  He  will  find 
that,  in  another  sense,  the  doctrine  is  tnir. 
Man  was  indeed  originally  a  dignified  crea- 
ture, fur  he  was  made  in' the  image  of  the 
pertect  (vud.  Kven  now,  though  his  will  if 
depraved,  yet  he  has  noble  intellectual  fa- 
culties which  give  some  notion  of  what  he 
was.  liisheaitis  alienated,  but  his  under- 
standing approves  the  rectitude  which  hit 
will  ivjccts.  He  has  still  i-ecoverable  pow- 
ers;  he  is  still  capable,  when  divine  troth 
shall  have  made  its  full  impression  on  ha 
soul,  cf  that  renovation  which  shall  irstDie 
him  to  the  dignity  he  \\m  lost,  reinstate  hin 
hi  the  favour  he  has  fi)rfeited,  and  raise  him 
infinitely  higher  than  the  elevation  fron 
which  He  has  fallen. 

1  o  those  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  teiih 
])orar}'  distress,  by  directing  his  eyes  to  hit 
own  virtues,  and  to  the  approbation  those 
virtues  arc  ceitain  to  obtain  trom  heaven,  be 
will  reply  with  the  illustrious  sufTerer  of  did, 
*  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all  1'  StiEh^ 
remedies  will  no  longer  satis^  hhn.  Toe 
more  deep  his  views  lK*come,  tne  less  he  itiU 
be  disposed  to  claim  his  share  in  the  compli- 
ments lavished  on  tlie  natural  hunian  cn*- 
racter. 

But,  oh !  what  unspeakable  oonsolatiDi 
will  the  humble  believer  derive  from  thesp- 
pellation  by  which  the  divine  Spirit  is  deals' 
nated — The Comfortlr.  Inere Issnme- 
thing  sublimely  meixiful  in  a  dinpeiisauonof 
which  the  teiin  is  so  delightfully  expressire 
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tf  efce  thSiM^.— We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of 
gpninj^  the  Holv  Spirit ;  but  when  we  con- 
KdiT  hull  under  t^i^  most  sonthin);^  chamc- 
ter,  is  there  not  something  of  peculiar  and 
hciiKios  higratitude  in  grieving  the  Coju- 
fvrtery 

To  endejivour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  l^e- 
ief  in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  ini  jjloi-e 
he  aid  cf  this  quicLenin^  Spirit,  would  be  a 
Teat  means  of  improving  tlie  chamctcr. 
L'hat  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  is  a 
>ractical  doctrine,  is  clearly  deducible  from 
he  mmmand,  arising  out  of  the  conviction, 
flat  the  truth  was  already  received — *  If  ye 
w  in  the  Spirit,  waik  in  the  Spirit*  Obsen  c 
liat  we  press  you  only  on  your  own  princi- 
les :  we  recommend  you  only  to  act  upon 
le  creed  you  avow.  If  we  suggest  to  your 
do|>tiun  any  thing  fuither  than  the  i^'tbUr 
□joins,  we  are  guilty  of  fauaticism,  and  you 
liould  be  on  your  guard  ag^iinst  it  We 
enture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those 
'ho  would  depress  your  views  gix;atly  bc- 
>w  cither. 

In  perusing  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
nmmunc  with  your  own  heait  in  something 
ke  the  following  language  : — '  The  book  is 
Ota  work  of  fancy.  1  do  not,  thcrefoi-e, 
ead  it  for  amusement,  but  instruction  ;  but 
ID  I  seriously  proposing  to  read  it  like  one 
krho  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  contents  ?  Is 
:  my  ancere  intention  to  convert  the  know- 
^dge  I  am  about  to  acquire  into  any  practi- 
al  application  to  my  own  case  ?  Is  it  my 
arnt-ai  wish  to  improve  the  state  of  my  own 
tart  by  comparing  it  with  what  I  allow  to 
e  the  only  perfect  rule  ot  faith  and  pnic- 
ce  ?  Do  1  only  read  to  get  over  my  moni- 
ig'stask,  the  omission  of  which  would  make 
w  uiieasv',  merely  to  fasten  a  series  of  facts 
Q  my  memory  ?  or  do  I  really  desire  to 
nake  the  great  truths  of  the  inaimation  of 
he  Sen  of  God,  of  the  }pft  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
it,  the  neoesity  of  a  living  faith,  a  sound  re- 
lentance,  an  entire  conviction  that,  of  my- 
elf,  I  can  do  nothing ;  not  merely  a  specu- 
itive  n-stcm  to  be  recognized  at  church, 
Qt  to  be  transfused  into  the  life  ?  Do  1  adopt 
etigkn  as  an  hereditary,  national  profes- 
ion,  necessary  to  my  citiclit,  or  as  a  tning  in 
vhich  1  have  a  momentous  personal  inte- 
est?  Do  I  propose  to  apply  what  I  read  to 
he  pulling  down  those  nigh  imaginations, 
nd  that  &lse  security  of  which  m^*  bible 
hows  me  the  danger,  and  which  its  doc- 
riiiesi  axe  calculated  to  sulxlue  ?  Do  I  labour 
iter  the  attainment  of  those  heavenly  dis- 
Hisitions,  tlie  exhibition  of  which  1  have 
ecD  admiring  f  Have  these  vivid  declara- 
ions  of  the  unsatis&ctoriness  of  the  world  at 
11  cooled  my  ardour  for  its  enjoyments  f 
Aiall  1  read,  here  this  holy  contempt  for  the 
itticneH  of  its  pursuits,  this  display  of  its 
aUadeiand  deceits,  and  yet  return  this  very 
"verang  to  the  participation  of  diver»ons, 
l&e  exposure  of  whose  emptiness  1  have 
>ecn  approvinjs  ?  Shall  I  extol  the  writer 
rho  strips  off^its  painted  mask  from  the 


world,  and  yet  acts  asif  tlie  morning  lecture 
had  brought  no  such  discovery  ?  Nay,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  one  of  my  siit}jects  of  conver- 
sation tu  recommend  a  bcx)k,  of  whose  little 
effic;icy  in  my  own  case  I  am  giving  a  prac- 
ticiU  cxam])le. 
Do  i  not  periodically  pray,  •  Make  me  to 


than  common  simctity,  as  if  it  carried  con- 
tuniination  with  it  ?  And  does  not  the  very 
term  convey  to  my  mind  a  discn-ditable 
idea,  compounded  of  fanaticism  and  hyi>o- 
crisy  ? 

After  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong.  If  re- 
spectability wci-e  security,  the  young  ruler 
in  the  Gospel  had  Imxmi  in  no  (Umgcr,  for  his 
attaiiuncnis  were  al>ove  the  ordinary  stan- 
daitl,  and  his  credit  was  probably  high.  It  is 
time  to  come  to  somethmg  hke  certainty; 
to  inquire,  whether  I  do  cordLilly  believe 
what  1  should  tx:  ashamed  not  to  profess ; 
whether  my  religion  lives  in  mv  memory  or 
my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  mjr'  life,  in  my  pro- 
fession or  my  practice  ?  It  is  lime  to  exa- 
mine, wheihcr  1  have  much  more  distinct 
evidences  oi  divine  tinith  than  those  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  Gospel  to  be  a  revela- 
tion fmm  heaven  ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  un- 
derstanding; be  somewhat  more  enlightened, 
such  illumination  is  not  more  perceptible  on 
my  heart?  Why  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,* 
so  tar  from  *  abounding'  in  me,  scai-cely  aj)- 
pea?-,  if  those  fruits  are  indeed  *  love,  peace, 
and  joy  in  believing  ?' 

Ltt  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  i)i*evcnt  you  from  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  not  a 
pusillanimous  apprehension  of  reproach  or 
ridicule  prevent  yourfollowing  up  your  con- 
victions. There  is  not  any  thing  that  is  un- 
reasonable, much  less  any  thing  that  is  im- 
possible, required:  no  degree  of  zeal,  or 
measure  of  earnestness,  but  what  you  see 
ever)'  day  exerted  in  a  worse  cause.  Take 
your  measure  from  the  world,  not  in  what 
you  shall  pui*sue,  but  in  the  energy  with 
which  you  shall  urge  the  pursuit  Only  de- 
vote to  religion  iis  much  time  as  the  worldly 
devote  to  dissipation;  only  set  your  affec- 
tions on  Heaven  as  intensely  as  theirs  are  set 
upon  earth,  and  all  will  be  well :  or  take 
your  measure  from  your  former  self;  take 
at  least  as  much  pains  to  secure  your  eternal 
interests  as  you  have  formerly  taken  to  ac- 
quire a  laiij^uoge  or  an  art  Read  the  word 
of  inspiration  with  the  same  assiduity  with 
which  you  have  studied  a  favourite  classic ; 
strive  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire  atho- 
rough  insight  uito  the  corruptions  of  your 
hexut,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  their 
cure,  as  you  have  exerted  in  studying  the 
principles  of  your  profession,  or  the  mystc- 
lies  ofyour  calling,  hispect  your  consciences 
as  accurately  as  your  expences ;  be  as  fru- 
gal of  your  time  as  of  your  fortune,  and  as 
careful  of  vour  soul  as  of  your  credit    Be 
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neither  terrified  by  terms,  nor  governed  by 
them. 

In  reading  those  heart-searching  writers, 
whose  principles  arc  dniwn  fj-oni  the  sounic 
of  all  tmth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  iiiis*cd 
as  they  are  analoj^ous  to  it,  be  not  offehded 
with  S'mie  stnmjj  cxpressidns.  They  ex- 
pi^essed  fvimbly  what  they  felt  powei'-fully. 
The  revoltinj;  tei-m  ot  sirmrr,  which  has, 
perhaps,  made  you  throw  aside  the  l)ook,  as 
thinking  it  addressed  only  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  language  for 
the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the  po- 
lished and  the  pleasing,  is  addressed  to  ever)' 
one,  howeverprofound  his  knowledge,  how- 
ever decent  his  life,  however  aniiai>le  his 
manners,  who  lives  without  habitual  refer- 
ence to  (yO(L  Be  more  than  honest,  be  cou- 
rageous ;  boldly  apply  it  to  yourself.  Though 
your  character  is  unstained  witl\  an\'  dis- 
graceful vice,  thrKigh  you  regularly  fulfil 
many  relative  duties,  yet  if  you  aiv  destitute 
cif  the  prime  dutv,  the'  love'of  Ciod  in  Christ 
Jesus,  you  stand  in  need  of  such  a  forcible  ad- 
dress as  we  have  been  supposing.  The  dis- 
co\'cry  will  be  no  dishonour.  I'he  dishonour 
consists  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  stnig- 
glin^  against  it ;  in  not  applying  with  hum- 
ble tervour  for  assistance  to  the  Foimtain  of 
grace  and  meivy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advan- 
tages over  many  others.  You  have  few  bad 
habits  to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous 
vices  to  combat ;  you  have  already  with 
certain  persons  acquired  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence by  your  go<(l  qualities;  with  others, 
you  have  acq nii-ed  it  by  your  veiy  defects, 
and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of  enthusiasm, 
your  uschilness  will  n<Jt  be  impeded  by  ha- 
ving that  suspicion  to  n-pel .  Vou  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  in  many  respects  the  simic 
things  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior 
of  your  life  may  be  in  many  points  neailv 
the  same.  But,  even  the  siimc  actions  wifl 
be  done  in  another  spirit  and  to  another 
end.  Religion  will  liot  convert  you  into  mi- 
santhropes insensible  to  all  the  dear  affec- 
tions which  nmke  life  pleasant.  It  does  not 
wish  to  send  you  with  the  hermits  of  old  to 
the  deserts  of  Thebais,  it  only  wishesy<iu  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  (nir  Savfour  in 
your  own  families,  and  among  your  own  con- 
nexions. Not  one  of  the  pi>)per  for!ns  and 
harmless  habits  of  polished  s<x*/iety  will  be 
impaired,  they  will  be  rather  im])foved  bv 
this  mutation  of  the  mind.  C'hribtian  humi- 
lity will  be  aiding  all  the  best  puiposes  of 
good  breeding,  \i  hile  it  will  funiish  a  higher 
principle  for  its  exercii>e.  You  niav  expi*e>s 
this  change  in  your  character  bv  what  name 
you  please,  so  that  the  change  be  but  effect- 
ed.—It  is  nr>t  what  ycm  are  calle<l,  but  what 
you  are,  which  will  make  ti\e  specific  dis- 
tinction between  the  character  y<Hi  ado]jt, 
and  that  which  you  have  cjuittecL  '  You  i-ead 
the  Bible  now,' but  between  reading  it  me- 
chanically and  spiritually,  there  is  as  much 
difference  as  between  pouring  a  fluid  on  the 


ground  and  distilling  it  The  one '  cannot 
be  gathered  up,  afterwards ;  from  the  ollicry 
wc  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  predous  and 
[)owcrlid  essence. 

Search,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eter- 
nal life,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with 
the  chain  and  the  accomplishment  of  its 
])ro])hecies,  with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles; 
with  the  attestation  ot  its  martys,  the  god- 
sistency  ot  its  doctrines  ;  the  importance  of 
its  facts ;  the  plenitude  df  its  precepts ;  the 
treasury  of  its  promises ;  tlie  irrai^tions  cf 
the  Spirit ;  the  abundance  of  its  contolatkm } 
the  peace  it  bestows ;  the  blessedness  it  an- 
nounces ;  the  proportiofi  of  its  parts ;  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole,— altogether  pre- 
senting such  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  mind, 
of  light  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  ccn- 
duct,  of  satisfaction  to  the  heart,  as  dcmoi- 
strably  prove  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God 
for  the  salvation  of  man. 


CH.\P.  XIX. 

On  Habits, 

Habits  arc  those  powers  of  the  miad 
which  arise  from  a  collection  or  rather  a  suc- 
cessive com*sc  of  onlinary  actions.  As  they 
are  formed  by  a  concatenation  of  those  ac- 
tions, s(^  they  may  Ixi  weakened  by  frequent 
and  allowedinterruptions ;  and  if  many  ooo- 
ti;^uous  links  arc  wilfully  broken,  the  liabits 
themselves  ai'e  in  danger  of  being  totally  de- 
molished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  me- 
taphor, we  would  obsen-e  that  grod  habits 
produce  a  sound  healthy  constitutkn  of 
mind  ;  they  arc  tonics  which  gradually,  but 
infallibly,  invigorate  the  intellectual  man.-* 
A  silent  course  of  habits  is  apart  of  ourcha- 
nicter  or  rather  conduct,  which  in  a  eresl 
measure  depends  on  industn*  and  applica- 
tion ;  on  self  denial  and  watclifulneaa,  on  di- 
ligence in  establishing  right  pumJla,and 
vigilance  in  checking  such  as  are  peiraaooL 
Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our  hands  for 
the  nol}lcst  and  most  oeneiicial  puTposci; 
and  being  one,  which,  having  the  free  oon- 
mand  of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 
to  use  and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  darived 
fi\m\  God  as  all  our  other  possessions  are- 
yet  having  this  |>ower,  it  rests  with  onrKhti 
whether  we  shall  improve  it  by  a  vigoroai 
exeitif  *n  in  a  right  bent,  or  whether  we  ihaB 
turn  it  against  our  Maker, 'and  direct^ 
('ourse  of  our  conduct  to  the  offenctin^  iB" 
stead  of  pleasing  (.iod. 

Habits  are  not  so  frequently  formed  by  ve- 
hement incidentid  cffoits  on  a  few  great  oo* 
casions  as  by  a  calm  and  steady  perseve- 
ranee  in  the  o'lxlinary  course  of  duty.  If  tlBi 
N^ere  unifitrmly  followed  up,  we  shonld  be 
s])ai-ed  that  occasional  violence  to  our  feel- 
ings, that  agitating  resstance,  which,  bf 
wasting  the  spirits,  leads  more  feeble  minip 
to  dread  the  recurrence  of  the  same  nc 
sity  which  induces  a  painfiil  feelings  the 
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relinquishod  at  once  some  prominent  indul- 
gence ;  if  a  vanity  was  to  be  cut  off,  she  fix- 
ed on  some  strong  act  of  self-denial  which 
should  appear  a  linle  disreputable  to  others, 
while  it  somewhat  mortified  hei'self.  lliese 
incipient  tiialsonce  got  over,  she  had  a  large 
reward  in  finding  all  lesser  ones  in  tlic  same 
class  comparatively  light  The  main  \icto- 
ty  was  gained  in  the  onset,  the  subsequent 
skiiinishes  cost  little. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  effort  is  too  violent, 
has  rhouldcd  into  a  frame ;  tlicn  the  change  too  sudden,  we  apprehend  the 
nciplc  which  first  set  them  at !  assertion  is  a  mistake.  When  we  have 
,es  to  keep  them  at  it,  and  final-  worked  up  ourselves,  or  rather  are  worked 
0  prevalent,  tliat  there  is  a  kind  up  by  a  superior  agency  to  a  strong  measure, 
:y  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour,  as  well  as  of 
without  constant  sensil)le  refe-  duty,  to  persist ;  we  are  ashamed  of  stopping 
spring  which  first  set  it  in  mo-  and  especially  of  retreating,  though  we  have 
"    ' "'        '        '  "  *  witness  but  God  and  our  own  hearts. 


i^ligence,  even  wherc  there  is 
;  of  heart;  while  the  regular 
ght  habits,  indented  by  repeti- 
ics  such  a  tranquility  of  spirit, 
s  to  promote  happiness  no  less 
The  mind,  like  tne  body,  gains 
"id  activity  by  the  habitual  ex- 
powers.  Occasional  right  ac- 
caprice,  may  be  vanity,  may 
>ut  hardly  descne the  name  of 
ley  prcKiccd  fix)m  a  principle 


habits  and  good  dispositions  ri- 
;}etition  into  ^■i^tue,  and  sancti- 
rer  into  holiness.    If  we  allow 
[labits  persisted  in,  lay  us  more 
en  to  tne  dominion  of  our  spiri- 
r)',  ciui  we  doubt  that  virtuous 
e  projioitional  stivngth  from  the 
\  aid  ot  the  Spirit  of  Gtxl  f 
uniform  is  our  conformity  to  the 
uc  and  purity,  the  less  we  may 
;  reminaed  of  the  particular  in- 
le  motive.    We  need  not,  nor 
¥e,  recur  ever>^  moment  to  the 
of  the  action  ;  its  flowing  from 
ense  of  duty  will  ^enenilly  ex- 
ound  on  which  it  is  performed, 
is  kept  awake  and  alive  in  a 
jdience  to  CJod,  the  immediate 
e  immediate  act  is  not  likely  to 
,e.     Many  actions,  indeed,  re- 
leliberated  on,  and  whatever  re- 
:ration  before  we  do  it,  demands 
y  we  do  it.    This  will  lead  to 
uest  into  our  motive  as,  if  there 
of  sincerity  iu  it,  will  tend  to  its 

anding  what  has  been  urged 
:he  exercise  of  constant  assiduity 
e  to  mere  occasional  exertion, 
2  understood  to  offer  this  counsel 
e  proficient  than  to  the  novice, 
innings  are  always  difficult,  es- 
rdent  spirits,  such  spirits  would 
rticularly  at  their  entrance  on  a 
t  course,' to  select  for  themselves 
task  of  painful  exertion,  which, 
their  mental  vigour  into  full 
ifford  them  so  sensible  an  evi- 
conquest  they  have  obtained,  as 
lan  repay  the  labour  of  the  con- 
end  of  the  Author  was  so  fully 
ic  importance  ofthus  taming  an 
*mi)er,  that  she  imposed  upon 
labit  of  beginning  even  anv  or- 
*rtaking  with  the  most  difficult 
stead  of  following  the  usual  me- 
wcdingfrom  the  lower  to  the 
&  language  was  to  be  learnt,  she 
a  very  difficult  author.  If  a 
conomy  was  to  be  improved^  i^e 


no  witness  out  uoci  ana  our 
Having  once  persevered,  the  victory  is  the 
reward,  A  slower  change,  though  desirable, 
has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is  less  sen- 
sibly marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in  the 
other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conques^  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  ot  having  obtain- 
ed it. 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must 
maintiiin.  The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  vic- 
tory may  be  lost,  if  vigilance  does  not  guard 
that  which  valour  suodued.  It  the  relin- 
quishment of  evil  habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is 
not  less  necessarv'  to  be  watchful,  lest  we 
should  insensibly  slide  into  the  negligence  of 
such  as  are  good.  What  we  neglect,  we 
gnulualljr  forget  This  ^ard  against  de- 
clension is  the  more  requisite,  as  the  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quickly 
expels  another.  A  new  idea  takes  posses- 
sion as  soon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out ; 
and  the  veiy  traces  of  former  habits  are  ef- 
faced, not  suddenly,  but  progressively ;  no 
two  successive  ideas  being,  perhaps,  very 
dissimilar,  while  the  last  in  the  train  will  be 
of  a  character  quite  different,  not  from  that 
which  immediately  preceded,  but  from  that 
which  first  began  to  draw  us  off  from  the 
right  habits;  the  impression  continues  to 
grow  fainter,  till  that  which  at  first  was 
weakened,  is  at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  of  the 
great  statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one 
thing  at  a  time,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ; 
the  whole  of  our  understanding,  however 
highly  we  may  rate  it,  is  not  too  much  to 
give  to  any  subject  wliich  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  an  investigation  at  idl ; 
certainly  is  not  great  enough  to  afford  being 
s]>lit  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may  chuse  to 
take  subjects  simultaneously  in  liand.  If  we 
allow  the  different  topics  which  i*equire  de- 
liberation to  break  in  on  each  other ;  if  a 
second  is  admitted  to  a  conference,  before 
we  had  dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  will  be 
distinctiy  considered,  so  neither  is  likely  to 
obtain  a  just  decision.  These  desultory 
pursuits  obstruct  the  establishment  of  cor- 
rect habits. 

But  it  reqiures  the  iinn  lumn  of  a  aoand 
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prlndplc  vith  an  impartial  judgment  to  as- 
certain that  the  habit  is  really  good,  or  the 
mischief  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
pertinacity.  For  who  can  conceive  a  more 
miserable  state,  than  for  a  man  to  be  goaded 
on  by  a  long  perseverance  in  habits,  which 
both  his  conscience  and  his  understanding 
condemn  ?  Even  it  up)on  conviction  he  re- 
nounces them,  he  has  a  long  time  to  spend  in 
backing,  with  the  mortification  at  last,  to 
find  himself  only  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  setting  out 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  total- 
IjT  subduing  lon^-indulged  habits  ofany  gross 
vice,  such  as  intemperance ;  we  mav  re- 
mark, that  it  requires  a  long  and  painful  pro- 
cess—-and  this  even  after  a  man  is  convinced 
of  its  turpitude,  after  he  discovers  evident 
marks  of  improvement^-to  conquer  the  ha- 
bits of  any  fault,  which,  though  not  so  scan- 
dalous in  the  eyes  of  the   world,  may  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  real  piety. — ^Take 
the  love  of  money  for  instance.     How  re- 
luctantly, if  at  all,  is  covetousness  extirpa- 
ted from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  been 
rooted  !    The  imperfect  convert  has  a  con- 
viction on  his  mind,  nay  he  has  a  feeling  in 
his  heart,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being 
a  Christian   without   liberality.  ^  This  he 
adopts,  in  common  with   other  just  senti- 
ments, and  speaks  of  it  as  a  necessary  evi- 
dence of  sincerity.     He  has  got  the  whole 
christian  theory  by  heait,  and  such  parts  of  it 
as  do  not  trench  upon  this  long-indulged  cor- 
ruption, he  more  or  less  brings  into  action. 
But  in  this  tender  point,  thougn  the  profes- 
sion is  cheap,  the  practice  is  costlv.    An  oc- 
casion is  brought  nome  to  him,  ot  exercising 
the  grace  he  has  been  commending.    He 
acknowledges  its  force,  lie  does  more ;  he 
feels  it    If  taken  at  the  moment,  something 
considerable  might  be  done ;  but  if  any  de- 
lay intervene,  that  delay  is  fatal ;  for  from 
feeling,  he  begins  to  calculate.    Now  there 
u  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had 
set  in  motion,    llie  old  habit  is  too  powerful 
for  the  young  convert,  yet  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  at  once  exercised  charity  and 
discretion.    He  takes  comfort  both  from  the 
liberal  feeling  which  had  resolved  to  give  the 
money,  and  the  prudence  which  had  saved 
it,  laying  to  his  heart  the  flattering  unction, 
that  he  has  only  spared  it  for  some  more 
pressing!  demand,  wluch,  when  it  occurs, 
"will  agam  set  him  on  feeling,  and  calculating, 
and  saving. 

Some  well-meaning  persons  unintention- 
ally confirm  this  kind  of  error,  lliey  are 
80  zealous  on  the  subject  of  suilden  conver- 
sion, that  they  are  too  ready  to  pronounce, 
from  certain  warm  expressions,  that  this 
change  has  taken  place  in  their  acquaintance, 
"while  evident  symptoms  of  an  unchanged 
nature  continue  to  disfigure  the  character, 
lliey  do  not  always  wait  till  an  alteration  in 


sively   on   miraculous  changes,  tliat  ther 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  oca* 
sider  himself  as   an  inactive  recipient  of 
grace  ;  not  as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  bv  the 
change  in  his  life,  that  mutation,  which  the 
divine  Spirit  has  produced   on  his  heart. 
This  too  common  error  appears  to  arise,  not 
only  from  enthusiasm,  but  partly  from  want 
of  insight  into  the  human  character,  of  which 
habits  are  the  ground-work,  and  in  which 
right  habits  are  not  less  the  effect  of  grace 
for  being  gradually  produced.     We  cannot, 
indeed,  purify  ourselves,  any  more  than  we 
can  conveit  ourselves,  it  being  equally  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  infiiae  purity,  as 
well  as  the  other  graces,  into  the  heart ;  bat 
it  rests  with  us  to  exercise  this  grace,  to  re- 
duce this  purity  to  a  habit,  else  the  Scrip- 
tures would  not  have  been  so  abundant  in  in- 
junctions to  this  duty. 

*  We  must  hate  sin,'  sa^'s  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor, '  in  all  its  dimensions  in  all  its  dis- 
tances, and  in  every  angle  of  its  reception.* 
St.  Paul  felt  this  scrupulousness  of  Christian 
delicacy  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  intima- 
ting tlie  commission  of  certain  enormities  to 
the  church  of  Ephesus,  he  charged  that  they 
should  not  bcaomuch  as  named  among  (hem. 
This  great  master  in  the  science  of  human 
nature,  a  knowledge  perfected  by  grace, 
was  aware  that  the  very  mention  ctf  some 
sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  commit  them , 
he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate  wHb 
the  expression,  nor  the  tongue  fomiliar  with 
the  soundL    He  who  knew  all  the  minuter 
entrances,  as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  to 
the  corrupt  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much 
safer  it  is  to  avoid  than  to  combat,  how  much 
easier  the  retreat  than  victory.    He  was 
aware,  that  purity  of  heait  and  thraiglitt 
could  alone  produce  purity  of  life  and  cua- 
duct 

From  the  unhappy  want  of  tlus  eariyhft- 
bit  of  restraint,  many,  who  are  become  tat- 
cei'cly  pious,  find  it  very  difficult  to  extri- 
cate their  minds  from  certain  aisociatjoos 
established  by  former  habita.  Corrupt  books 
and  evil  communications  have  at  once  lefts 
sense  of  abhorrence  on  their  hearts^  wkh  in 
indelible  impression  on  their  memory.  They 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  siUin 
of  imagination,  which,  though  they  once  ad- 
mired as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little  les 
than  blasphemy.  I'hewill  rejects  them; 
but  they  cling  to  the  recollection  with  fatal 
pertinacitjr.  V  ices,  not  only  of  the  conduct, 
out  of  the  imagination,  long  indulged,  leave 
a  train  of  almost  inextinguishable  corrup- 
tions behind  them.  These  are  evQs  of  which 
even  the  reformed  heart  does  not  easily  get 
clear.  He  who  repents  suddenly,  will  too 
often  be  purified  slowly.  A  corrupt  prac- 
tice may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled  imaginar 
tion  is  not  easily  cleansed. 

We  repeat,  that  these  rooted  habits,  ercn 
after  the  act  has  been  lone  hated  and  dncon- 


the  habits  has  ^ven  that  best  evidence  of  an  tinned,  may  persist  in  tormenting  him  who 
interior  alteratioD.    They  dwell  so  cxclu- 1  has  long  repented  of  the  siot  io  ai  to  keep 
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a^ist  in  a  painful  and  clistrcs^ng 
his  real  state;  but  if  this  doubt 
ni:ikc  liinj  more  vigilant,  and  to 
his  humility,  the  uneasintrss   it 

'.jp.  more  s.iiutiiy  thiin  a j;rf.itcr 
j|  Irs  own  t  iidiurm.  Miniv  liave 
,  alter  yc;irs  of  siru'cre  reform :i- 
ii'.'v  tli-.l  nnt  |)o<.si*ss  that  jn-ace 
ii-vn  whiv'h  rclji;:on  promises; 
i;^,  ill  it  t'rieir  Icmj^  aiiherence  to 
:s  may  naturully  darken  llieir 
\f'\i\  tlici I*  enjoyments.  Surely 
'  ■sc  mind  has  abandoned  itself  for 
iNipcr  indulsjenccs  has  little  right 
,  it  l)itterncss  accompany  hisi*e- 
(lejertioTi  break  in  on  his  peace, 
as  little  riv^ht  to  murmur,  if  those 
arc  rcfiiM'd  to  him,  wliich,  in 
ble  wist  lorn  of  Pmvidence,  are 
withlield  from  Rotxl  men,  who 
been  \;irlty  (jf  his  irregularities 

whc»  li.i\e  never  iniiuli;e<l  his 
f  lieail  ixnd  mind.  When  we 
n.  to  whom  this  cheerful  confi- 
iietimes  deniefl,  or  fi-om  whom, 
Ls  cif  (lissolviiivr  luiture,  it  is  with- 

I  they  wlnise  case  we  have  been 
CMm])lain,  if  theirs  are  not  all 

s,  if  their  closing  hour  is  rather 

II  triumphant  ?     Hut  tins,  if  it  be 
)f  joy,  may  be  equally  a  state  of 

of  keeping  np  this  sense  of  puri- 
t  extent.  ( )ne  of  the  many  uses 
,  ihit,  by  the  habit  of  bi*cathing 
ost  thoughts  of  (iod,  the  sense 
;,  the  consciousness  of  his  pre- 
idca  that  his  i)urc  eye  is  immc- 
1  lis,  imparts  atcmp6i*ary  purity 
which  it  viiinly  aims  to  maintmn 
i  degree  in  its  intercourse  with 
Tlic  beatitude  of  the  promised 
)d  is  TTjore  immediately  annexed 
e  ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said,  *  that 
'ho  hath  this  ho])e,  purifieth  him- 
I  is  pure.*  The  holy  felicity  of 
?  is  thus  made  to  depend  on  its  as- 
vith  tile  C'reatt)r.  'I'hei-e  is  a 
rimation  oftl>e  purity  of  God  in 
of  construction  in  the  prayer 
ur  Saviour.  We  ])ray  that  ^/« 
be  /m/ioivecl,  that  is,  that  our 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  lio- 
y  name;  may  be  deeply  impress- 
sense  of  hih  jiurity  and  lioliness, 
^iTcced  to  the  sul)sequent  peti- 
thus  invest  (hu*  minds  with  this 
r  sentiment  in  order  to  Simctify 
?  about  to  implore.  In  addition 
sity  of  stated  prayer  for  the  pn>- 
iirity,  it  may  be  observed,  ihat  if, 
dcvoti'Mi,  we  bend  our  thoughts 
Dursc,  they  will  in  time  almost 
pursue  it.  The  good  effect  of 
,  on  our  return  to  society,  be; 
ised  by  the  practice  of  occjision-r 
;  II])  to  heaven,  a  short  ejacula- 
tury  seiitcnce,or  some  brief  spon- 


taneous effusion.  This  will  assist  to  stir  up 
the  flame  which  was  kindltd  by  the  morn- 
ing sacrifice,  and  i)reservc  it  from  total  ex- 
tinction before  that  of  the  evening  is  offvred 
uj).  We  may  learn  from  the  pi*ofant  prac- 
tice of  some,  that  an  ejaculation  takes  as  lit- 
tle time,  imd  <^)trudes  less  on  notice,  than  an 
oat!i  or  an  exclamation.  It  imploi-es  in  as 
few  words,  the  Siimc  divine  power  for  a 
blessing,  whom  the  other  obti^sts  for  destruc- 
tion. 

One  great  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to 
be  deri\  ed  fi-om  its  habituating  the  mind  to 
shake  off  its  dependance  upon  sense.  De- 
vout mediUition,  in  like  manner,  accustoms 
it  not  to  fly  for  support  to  sensible  and  mate- 
rial things,  but  to  i*cst  in  such  as  are  intelec- 
tual  and  spii^tuaL  By  a  general  neglect  of 
serious  thinking,  virtue  is  sometimes  with- 
ered and  decayed ;  in  minds  where  it  is  not 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  there  remains  in  them 
that  vital  sap  which  may  still,  upon  habitual 
cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  out  produce 
fniit. 

One  great  obstacle  to  hcabitual  mcditaticxi 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  ])emiciou9 
custom  (jf  submitting  to  the  uncontrolled  do- 
minion of  a  roving  imagination.  This  pro- 
lific faculty  pi-oduces  such  a  constant  buddine 
of  images,  f^cmcics,  visdons,  conjectures,  and 
conceits,  tlyiit  she  can  subsist  plentifully  on 
her  own  independent  stock.  She  is  perpe- 
tu:dly  wandering  from  the  point  to  which  she 
prou'iised  toconhne  hei-selt  when  she  set  out; 
IS  ever  roaming  from  the  spot  to  which  her 
T)owerless  possessor  had  threatened  to  pin 
Iier  down.  We  retire  with  a  resolution  to 
reflect:  Reason  has  no  s(X)ner  marshall^  her 
foix:cs,  than  this  undisciplined  run-away  es- 
capes frem  duty,  one  straggler  after  another 
joins  the  enemy,  or  brings  nomc  some  foreign 
impertinence.  While  we  meant  to  indulge 
only  a  harmless  reflectiqn,  we  are  brought 
under  suiijectiun  to  a  whole  series  of  reve- 
ries of  different  characters  and  opposite  dc- 
scr.ptions.  Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first 
speculations,  till  the  spirit  tdnks  intoa  sort  of 
deliquium.  W'e  have  nothing  for  it,  but  re- 
solutely to  resist  the  enfeebling  despot  Let 
us  stir  u])  some  counteracting  f()ree :  let  us 
fly  to  some  active  employment  which  shall 
break  the  charm,  and  dissolve  the  pleasant 
thraldom.  No  matter  what,  so  it  be  innoc.cnt 
and  onpobite.  We  shidl  not  cure  ourselves 
by  tlie  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do  this 
thing  which  is  complained  of,  unless  we  com- 
pel ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura- 
geous exertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irre- 
solution :  vigonms  action  the  only  supplaut- 
cr  of  idle  speculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  pre- 
determined schemes.  Tney  are  not  always 
laiddown  deliberately  as  plans  to  be  pursued, 
but  steal  upon  us  insensibly  ;  insinuate  them- 
selves into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions, 
till  we  find  oui-s  elves  in  bondage  to  them, 
before  we  are  a^vare  they  have  gotten  any 
fa^  hold  over  us.    But  if  rooted  bad  habits 
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are  of  such  difficult  cxtiqjation,  that,  as  wc 
have  ahead  V  cibscned,  they  not  only  destroy 
the  peace  of  liini  who  continues  them,  but 
embitter  i2ie  ven*  penitence  of  him  who  has 
forsake ii  tliem.  there  is  a  class  <^f  beings  in 
whom  thev  are  not  ytt  inveterate.  If  I 
could  «|K'at  \fcith  the  tongues  of  men  and  ot 
angcis,  never  cf  uld  they  be  employed  to  a 
more  important  jjuqKise,  than  in  npresent- 
ing  to  my  ycnithtnl  readei-s  the  blessedness 
cf  avoiding  such  habits  now,  as  may  take  a 
whde  life  to  unleani. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  life  is  fresh,  and 
gay,  and  templing  !  you  who  have  yet  your 
])ath  to  choose,  w-fiose  hearts  are  ingenuous, 
and  whose  manners  amiable,  in  whom,  if 
wrong  propensities  discover  themselves,  yet 
evil  habits  are  not  substantially  formed — 
could  you  be  made  sensible,  at  a  less  costly 
pricedian  your  own  expjErience,  that  though 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  long-erring 
heart  may  hereafter  be  brought  to  abhor  its 
own  «n,'yet  the  once  initiated  mind  can  ne- 
ver l>e  made  to  unknow  its  knowledge,  nor 
tounthink  itsthoughts ;  can  never  be  brought 
to  separate  thcise  combinations  which  it  once 
too  fondly  cherished  : — ^how  much  future  re- 
gret, how  much  incurable  sorrow  might  you 
spare  yourselves  !  If  you  would  but  leflect 
t nat  though  in  respect  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwaixlly  penitent,  you  cannot  be- 
come as  you  now  are,  outwardly  inncxxnt, 
and  tliat  no  repentance  can  restore  your  pre- 
sent happy  ignorance  of  practised  evil, — you 
would  then  tccp  clear  of  a  bondage  from 
which  you  perceive  the  older  and  the  wiser 
do  not,"  bc*causc  they  cannot,  commonly 
emancipate  themselves. 

l)ut,  supi>osing  a  young  man  issohap|)y  as 
to  escape  the  gix>sser  coiTuptions,  yet,  if  he 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  he  should  be 
ungularly  on  his  guard  against  the  false 
cretlit  wnich  ludicrous  assrjciations  will  ob- 
tain for  him  in  certain  societies.  An  indeli- 
cate but  pointed  jest,  a  cunibi  nation  of  some 
light  thought  with  some  scriptural  expres- 
sion, a  parody  w  hich  makes  a  serious  thing 
ridicuhHis,  or'asol)er  one  absurd,— these  are 
instruments  by  no  means  harmless,  not  only 
to  him  who  dandles  them,  but  also  in  the 
hands  of  subalterns  and  copyists  who  ha- 
ving, |)erhaps,  no  faculty  but  memor>'  and 
seldom  using  memor>'  but  for  mischief,  re- 
tain with  jov,  and  circulate  from  vsuiity, 
what  was  at  first  uttered  with  mere  random 
tlicmghtlessncss.  Profane  dunces  are  the 
busy  echoes  of  the  locjse  wit  of  others.  With 
little  talent  for  ctriginal  mischief,  but  devoting 
that  little  to  the  worst  puqwscs,  they  pick 
up  a  kind  of  literary  livelihood  on  the  stniy 
sarcasms  nnd  fugitive  lK>n  mots  ot'  others, 
and  arc  maintained  on  what  the  witty  throw 
away.  If  even  in  the  first  nist:uice  there 
were  lurthinjj  wnwig  in  the  thing  itself,  there 
is  mischief  m  the  connexion.  Whatever 
&er\  cs  to  append  a  light  thought  to  a  serious 
one,  is  unsafe  :  Ixith  have,  b)  fn(]n<iit  cita- 
tion, been  so  accu&tomed  to  a])pcai'  together, 


that  when,  in  a  better  frame  of  nraklf  the 
good  one  is  called  up,  tlie  corrupt  assocate 
never  fails  to  present  itself  unbidden,  and, 
like  Pharaoh  s  blasted  com,  devours  the 
w  holes' )me  ear. 

'  iMiui,'  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
servers of  man.  Dr.  Palc}-,  'is  a  bundle  of 
habits. '  'ihe  more  we  attend  to  them, the 
more  distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which 
are  right,  and  the  more  dexterity  we  shall 
iicquire  in  establisliing  them.  In  setting  out 
in  our  moral  course,  wc  can  make  little  pii>- 
gi-ess,  unless  wc  suffer  ourselves  to  be  go- 
verned by  certain  rules ;  but  when  the  nurs 
are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  m  a  man- 
ner gcncm  us.  We  lose  the  senseof  that rc- 
straming  power  which  was  at  first  wipka- 
sant  though  self-imposed.  To  iUustntc  thii 
by  an  instance : — 1  he  accompli<4ied  ontor 
Ls  not  fettered  by  recurring  to  Uie  laws  cf 
the  ^mmarian,  nor  the  canons  of  the  dia- 
lectician, though  it  was  by  bdnehabibially 
trained  in  their  respective  schooia,  that  lie 
acquired  both  his  accuracy  and  aipmcnt. 
Vet,  while  he  is  speaking,  it  never  oocnrs  to 
him,  that  there  are  such  things  in  the  world 
as  grammar  or  logic  The  nuesare  become 
habits,  they  have  answered  their  cndy  and 
are  dismissed. 

If  we  consider  the  force  of  habit  on  amose- 
ments :  stated  diversions  enslave  us  more  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  wattt  of 
them,  than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they 
afford.  By  being  incessantly  puraied,  they 
diminish  in  their  power  of  deUghtmK;  yet 
such  is  the  plastic  power  of  harat  toA  wm 
the  yielding  substance  of  our  minta,  that 
they  become  arbitrar)'  wants,  absolirte  arti- 
cles, not  of  luxury,  but  nccesuty.  Stmige! 
that  what  is  cnioyed  without  pleasure  gbrmI 
be  discontinued  without  pain !  The  vcnrjfioiir 
when,  the  place  where,  the  nght  a  thoK 
with  whom  they  have  been  pait^n^  pre- 
sent associations  which  we  feela  kmdcldi^ 
ficulty  and  unesisiness  in  separating  We 
are  partly  cheated  into  this  imaginary  aeoe^- 
sity,  by  seeing  the  eagerness  with  vhich 
othei's  ]jursue  them.  \  et  if  it  were  not  an 
artificial  necessitv,  a  want  net  arisng  frnn 
the  constitution  cH  our  nature, those  would  be 
unhappy  who  are  deprived  of  them,  or  fa- 
ther, w no  never  enj()>'ed  them.  Iliere  k  a 
respectable  society  of  Christians  among  oi 
whocaiTy  the  restiiction  of  diverncns  to  the 
widest  extent.  Yet  among  the  number  of 
amiable,  virtuous,  and  well  mstructed yoonK 
Quakers,  whom  1  have  known,  1  have  al- 
ways found  them  as  cheerful  and  as  happy 
as  other  people.  Their  cheerfubiess  was 
perhaps  more  intellectual  than  mirthftil;  but 
their  happiness  never  appeared  to  be  ii 
ded  by  complaints  at  the  privation  of] 
sures  to  which  habit  had  not  enslaved  \ 
— a  habit  which,  when  carried  too  &r,  de- 
stn.ys  the  veiy  end  of  pleasure,  that  of  invi- 
goniting  the  mind  by  relaxing  it 

It  is  a  prt)of  that  the  Ap€»tle  considered 
coiiveiVioii  hi  general  a  gradual  transfurmft- 
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he  spc^e  of  the  renewing;  of  the 
n  day  by  day  ;  this  seems  to  inti- 
;tx3d  tiaoits,  under  the  influence  of 
>f  (jodf  are  continually  advancing 
\  of  the  Chi*istian,  and  conductini^ 
t  naaturity  which  is  his  consuin- 
i  reward,  llic  grace  of  rcpeut- 
eveiy  other,  must  be  cstabhshed 
Repentance  is  not  con>pleted  by 
^  it  must  be  incorporated  into  our 
It  become  a  iixc!d  state,  arising 
itinoal  sense  of  our  need  of  it. — 
»  our  treahassca  would  never  have 
led  as  a  daily  petition,  if  daily  re- 
lad  not  been  necessary  for  daily 
5  gnuid  work  of  repentance,  in- 
impanies  the  change  of  heart;  but 
I  is  purified  will  not,  in  this  state  of 
ioQ  necessarily  remain  pure. — 
:  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  ha- 
enitent 

may  give  evidence  of  his  possess- 
amtable  qualities,  without  our  be- 
>  say,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man. 
s  may  be  constitutional,  their  mo- 
be  woridly.  But  when  he  exhi- 
and  convincing  evidence,  that  he 
ed  all  his  inveterate  l)ad  habits, 
tt  rooted  evil  propensities ;  when 
is  grown  largely  liberal,  the  pas- 
some  meek,  the  calumniator  cha- 
e  malignant  kind;  when  every  bad 
It  only  eradicated,  but  succeeded 
onte  quality,  we  would  conclude 
achan(^  could  only  be  effected  by 
m  oi  high,  we  would  not  scruple 
It  man  religious.  But,  alxwc  all, 
t  be  a  change  wrought  in  the  se- 
e  of  our  thoughts ;  without  this  in- 
rovement,  the  abandonment  of  any 
ctice  is  no  proof  of  an  effectual  al- 
This,  ind^d,  we  cannot  make  a 
hkh  to  judge  others,  but  it  is  an 
ne  by  which  to  judge  ourselves. 
uilts  are  the  effects  of  certain 
B,  rather  than  of  that  common 
natural  to  all  But  a  general  rec- 
if  thought,  a  sensible  revolution  in 
:  desires  and  imaginations  of  the 
lerhaps  the  least  equivocal  of  aJl 
^  effected  in  us.  This  is  not 
e  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  but 
n  of  a  sound  principle  of  life  and 
I  ^eneial  feeling  of  a  renovated  na- 
ividence  of  a  new  state  of  consti- 

Christians,  however,  who  know 
itally  the  power  of  habit,  who  are 
he  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best 
kK  rashly  pronounce  that  he,  who, 
I  struggling  with  some  long  che- 
Tuption  falls  into  an  occasional 
from  the  path  he  is  endeavouring 
ii  therefore  not  religious. 
id  habits  have  arisen  from  dan- 
odations,  we  mubt  dissolve  the  in- 
if  we  would  obviate  the  danger. 
rencos  may  liave  been  made  oni 


the  heart,  yet  the  i^ldul5cd  t}\nui;V.t,  ami  es- 
pecially the  allowed  sight  ot  that  objict 
which  once  melted  down  our  better  resolu- 
tions, may  melt  them  agairu  If  we  would 
conquer  an  invading  enemy,  we  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  ofl*  his 
provisioiis.  It  may  be  difficult,  but  nothii'g 
should  repel  the  effort  but  what  is  impossi- 
ble. Now  in  thiK  theiv  is  no  imt>ossibilit} , 
Ijecauscthe  thhig  not  l)cing  placet!  out  of  our 
reach,  there  needs  only  the  concurrence  of 
the  will.  If  we  humour  this»  wayward  will, 
it  is  at  our  peri  1 .  W  hat  we  persist  in  indul- 
ging, we  shall  every  day  find  more  difficult 
to  restrain.  Perhaps  on  our  not  resisting 
the  very  next  temj^tation,  will  depend  the 
future  colour  of  our  life — the  very  possibility 
of  future  resistance.  That  which  is  now  in 
our  i>ower,  may,  by  repeated  rejection,  be 
judicially  placed  beyond  it  Infirmity  of  pur- 
pose produces  peqietual  relapse8.^Temp- 
tation  strengthens  as  resistance  weakens. 
We  create,  by  criminal  indulgences,  an  im- 
becility in  the'will,  &nd  tlien  plead  the  weak- 
ness, not  which  we  found,  but  made.-^Half 
measures  produce  more  pain  and  no  suc- 
cess, 'iliey  are  compounded  of  desire  and 
regret,  of  appetite  and  fear,  of  indulgence 
and  remorse.  While  we  are  balancing,  con- 
ditioning, temporizing,  ne^iating  wim  con- 
science, we  might  be  singmg  Te  D^m  for 
the  victory. 

What  ftircc  we  take  fnwn  the  will  bv  eve- 
ry repetition,  we  give  to  the  habit  A  feint 
endeavour  ends  in  a  sur6  defeat  Tempta- 
tion bpconiing  more  importunate,  if  its  in- 
cursions are  not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are 
not  repelled,  the  haliit  will  get  final  posses- 
sion OT  the  mind ;  encouragement  will  in- 
vite repetition ;  where  it  has  been  once  en- 
tertiuned,  it  will  find  a  ready  way;  where  it 
has  been  it»;ived  with  familiarity,  expulsion 
will  soon  become  difficult,  and  afterwarcU 
im{)ossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose  aid 
perhajis  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sin- 
cere m  the  invocation,  we  shall  be  firm  in 
the  resistance  ;  if  we  are  fervent  in  Uie  re- 
solution, we  !^all  be  triumphant  in  the 
conflict 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  all  progressive  goodness 
consists  in  habits ;  and  virtuous  habits,  be- 
gun and  carried  on  here  witli  increasing  im- 
provement and  multiplied  energies,  arc  sus- 
ceptible of  eternal  proficiency.  When  wc 
are  assured  that  the  effect  of  habits  will  not 
cease  with  life,  but  be  carried  into  eteiiiity, 
it  gives  such  an  enlargement  to  the  ideas, 
such  an  expansion  to  tlie  soul,  that  it  seems 
as  if  every  hour  were  lost  in  which  we  arc 
not  beginning  or  improving  sfime  virtuous 
habit 

As  we  were  originally  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renm-aiion  of  our 
minds,  of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the 
best  test,  be  restored,  in  an  enlargement  of 
our  moral  i>owei-s,  to  a  nearer  rese«ibUi«.\i 
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of  Him.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  a  pai  tici- 
pation,  in  all  rational  minds,  of  the  same 
equalities  in  kind,  though  infinitely  different 
in  degree,  the  perfections  c:f  God  would  not 
80  n  pcatedly  be  held  out  in  Scripture  as  ob- 
jects (»f  our  imitati(->n.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  have  siiid,  '  as  he  that  hath  called 
you  is  hoi  V,  so  be  vc  Imly.  *  *  He  ye  holy,  for 
I  am  holv,*  would  hot  have  been  a  reasona- 
ble command,  unless  holiness  and  purity  had 
been  one  common  mt'nil  quality  of  the  na- 
ture, though  unspeakably  distmt  in  the  pro- 
portion between  thut  perfect  Being  ti-om 
whom  whatever  is  good  is  derived,  and  the 
impei-fect  ci-ejitui  e  who  derives  it  Surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  though  we  can 
only  attain  that  low  measure,  of  which  our 
weak  and  sinful  nature  is  capable,  yet  still  to 
aim  at  imitating  those  ]>eifections,  is  a  desire 
natural  to  the  renewed  heart :  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  symptom  tliat  no  such  reno- 
vation has  taken  place,  when  no  such  desire 
18  felt 

How  could  we  attempt  to  trace  the  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature,  if  he  had  not 
stamped  on  our  mind  some  idea  of  those  per- 
fections.^ We  may  bring  these  noiiuns  prac- 
tically home  to  our  own  bosoms,  posse-ssing, 
as  we  do,  not  only  natural  ideas  ot  the  divine 
rectitude,  but  having  these  notions  highly 
rectified,  and  ccmfirmed  by  the  Scripturl- 
represditation  of  ( jod  ;  if,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing^ abstract  reason  for  a  rule  of  judging, 
which  is  often  too  unsubstantial  for  ('Ur  grasp, 
"we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  such  a 
perfect  Being  is  likely  to  apjirove,  or  con- 
demn, in  human  conduct,  and  then,  c<Mn- 
paringnot  only  our  deductions,  but  our  prac- 
tice, with  the  Gospel,  adopt  or  reject  what 
tliat  a]  (proves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  inconsiafcncy  of  Christiaiia  wif/i 
Christiamtij, 

We  have,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ven- 
tured to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose 
lives  are  decomus,  and  whose  manners  are 
amiable ;  but  who,  fntm  the  want  of  having 
imbibed  the  vitid  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
having,  therefore,  termed  their  principles  on 
impel  feet  models,  seem  to  have  fallen  shoit 
of  that  excellence  of  which  their  characters 
are  susceptible. 

We  pi-esumc  now  to  address  a  ver\'  differ- 
ent class;  persons  acknowledging,  indeed, 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  living 
either  in  the  neglect  of  the  principles  thev 
profess,  or  in  practical  opposition  t«)  the  the- 
ory they  maintain;  yielding  to  the  tyranny  of 
pinion  or  of  pleasure,  governed  by  the  ap- 
petite or  the  caprice  {»f  the  monient,  and 
Ijoin^  on  in  a  careless  inattentitm  to  the  du- 
ties mculcated  by  an  authority  they  recog- 
nize.   'l"he  lives'  of  the  persons  previously 

•  An  inqnirj  nliy  somw  good  mrt  orpfijile  arc  not 
better. 


considered  are  commonly  better  than  their 
profession,  the  lives  of  those  now  under  cai- 
templation  are  worse.  These  seem  to  ha\e 
morcfaults,  the  otiier  moi  e  prejudices.  '1  he 
others  are*  satisfied  to  be  stationaiy  ;  these 
arc  not  aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The 
former  aic  in  a  far  better  state  ;  but  there 
is  h<!pe  that  the  latter  may  find  out  that  the)' 
are  in  a  bad  one.  'I'he  one  vest  in  their  per- 
formances,  with  little  doubt  of  their  safetv ; 
the  other,  with  a  blind  security,  rest  in  the 
promises  without  putthig  tliemseUes  in  the 
way  to  pn^fit  by  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity could  be  split  into  two  portions,  and 
either  half  were  left  to  the  option  of  tliesc 
classes;  those  formerly  noticed  would  adept 
the  commandments  fi*6m  an  assurance  (i  be- 
ing s;i\  ed  by  their  obeying  them  ;  these  un- 
der present  consideration,  would  choose  the 
creed,  from  a  notion  that  its  mere  adoption 
would  go  near  to  exonerate  them  from  per- 
sonal obedience.  The  others  inttnd  to  tarn 
heaven  by  their  defective  works:  these, 
overl(K»king  the  necessity  of  ht^liness,  flatter 
themselves,  when  they  tnink  at  all,  with  the 
cheap  salvation  (fa  mental  assent.  We  all 
desire  to  be  finally  saved.  'I'here  is  but  one 
(ipiuion  about  the  enil ;  we  only  differ  about 
tne  means.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  ot  the 
Redeemer  to  obtain  happiness  for  them- 
selves hereafter,  who  du  not  desire  his  Spirit 
to  govern  their  lives  now,  though  he  has  so 
repeatedly  declared,  that  he  will  not  save 
u.'»  withuut  renovating  us.  To  bupposc  tliitt 
we  shall  pos-^-ess  here'after  what  we  do  not 
dcMic  here,  that  we  shall  a'mplete  thcn» 
what  we  do  not  think  of  beginning  now,  is 
among  the  inccnsisienciesk  of  many  who  pass 
mu:»tL-r  under  the  generic  title  ot  ^.hristians, 

I'he  contest  between  heaven  and  caidi 
seems  to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  which  shall 
possess  the  heart  of  man.  I'he  bent  oi  our 
affections  decides  on  the  object  of  our  pur- 
suit. \Mien  they  are  rightly  turned  by  liii 
powerful  Inuid,  G(xt  has  tlic  pi-edominarice. 
It  is  the  grand  design  of  his  word,  oi  his  Spi- 
rit, of  ad  his  dispensations,  whether  provi- 
dential or  spiritual,  to  lestore  us  to  himself, 
to  I'ceover  tne  heart  which  sin  lias  esti'anged 
fn  m  him.  V\  here  tin  se  insti-uments  fiiil,  the 
original  bias  govems,  and  the  world  lias  the 
eniiieposstssion. 

Prospective  pnidence  is  esteemed  a  mark 
of  wisdv  ni  by  the  \%  or  id,  and  he  w  hopir^essvU 
the  wisdom  which  is  frem  above,  obscrvcSi 
that  *ihe  prudent  miui  foreseeih.'  Heie 
ihe  Bible  and  the  world  appear  at  first  srght 
to  be  in  strict  acconlaiice ;  but  they  diWcr 
materially,  both  as  to  the  distance  and  the 
oi)jtct  of  their  fore'cast.  How  prudent  do 
we  reckon  that  man  who  denies  himself  pre- 
sent ex])enses,  and  waives  present  eijoy- 
ments,  that  he  may  more  etltctually  secuie 
txj  hintselt  future  fortune  !  VV'e  obser%'c  that 
his  discreet  self-denial  will  be  amply  re- 
warded by  the  increasing  means  of  at'ier-in- 
dulgencc.*  Hut  if  this  vay  man  were  to  ex- 
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ind  his  views  still  fuithcr,  and  look  for  the 
cmuneration  of  his  al>stifienco,  not  to  a  fu- 
ire  day,  but  to  a  futufe  life,  he  v^ould  not 
fith  his  worldly  friends,  advance  his  cha- 
acter  for  vrisdoni.  While  he  l(jt)ksto  a  dis- 
ant  point  of  tinie  he  is  commended,  l)ut  he 
orfeits  the  commendation,  if  he  overlooks 
II  time,  and  defer.^  the  fruition  of  his  hope, 
Ul  time  sliall  be  no  m  re. 

It  is  indeed  this  partial  looking  forward, 
his  fixing  the  eye  on  some  point  of  ag'-i'an- 
lizement,  or  wealth,  or  stane  other  distinc- 
ion,  which  obstructs  our  view  of  the  final 
)rospect ;  or  it  is  the  excess  (f  immediMic 
p'dtificatioii,  the  deliii^ht^  of  si  nse,  the  blan- 
ii:&hnicnts  of  the  world,  which  prevent  us 
rven  from  thinking  of  it.  While  the  sensu- 
Uist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow  circle,  be- 


gcsted  when  he  s:ud,  '  My  heart  (not  my 
hps)  hath  talked  of  1  hee  :'  when,  in  answer 
to  the  conimaiKl,  *Seek  ye  my  f.ice,*  warm 
and  instant  from  tlie  heun  hi*  fervently  re- 
plied, *  Thy  f  ice.  Lord,  will  1  seek.' 

If  it  be  obji  ctecl,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
lip  to  scriptural  expivssions  than  we  can 
live  up  to  scriptural  injunctions,  docs  not  the 
one,  equally  wiih  the  other,  indicate  the  high 
aspiring  nature  of  i*eUgion  .••  Does  it  not  re- 
mind us,  that  our  aims  must  be  always  more 
lofty  than  the  possil)ilily  of  our  attainments ; 
that  if  the  one  he  hirlK-rto  low  and  eaithly, 
thi-  othei*  nmst  he  liiM;h  and  heavenly;  boun- 
ded by  no  limits,  restrained  by  no  nreasureSy 
but  iiiipnning  wiih  our  moral  impiovc- 
nient,  blrengihcuing  with  our  spirituid 
sti*enj;th 


rond  which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate,  the  Vou  do  not  deny  that  •  the  CJospel  is  the 
[Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  his  course  power  of  Gtxl  unto  salvation,*  because  it  is 
lot  by  his  sight  but  his  compass.  In  any  asserted  l)y  an  authority  )ou  resjiect  But 
imminent  dbtress,  indeed,  men  almost  na-  to  whom  is  it  such  a  p'ower  f  You  I'eply  fn»m 
:ura]]v  fly  to  their  Maker.  It  is  rather  an  yourniemory,  'To  all  them  that  hc'lieve.' 
nifjulse  than  a  principle.  Yet  it  is  in  pros- 1  liut  of  what  use  is  a  belief  that  is  obviously 
)erity,  that  we  most  need  his  assistance,  juninHuential.'  You  are  unconsciously  fall- 
Mccess,  which  is  perhaps  Uioi-c  eminently  ing  into  the  very  error  of  the  fanatic  whom 
Jie  hour  of  peril,  i»  nintv  rarely  the  hour  <"»f .  you  so  justly  condemn.  Like  him  you  va- 
arayer.  Tliere  is  an  intoxication  attending ,  lue  yourselt'uptjn  your  full  assent  to  tnetrutli 
M  prosperous  fortune,  especially,  while  it  is  i  of  Christianity,  You  go  beyond  him,  for 
Kiw,  which  diverts  the  spirits  fn)m  commu-  y(Mi  profess  to  have  reason  as  well  as  faith  on 
nication  witli  the  Father  of  spirits.  The  your  side.  Hut  is  not  that  an  irrational 
ilackening  of  devotion  under  success  seems '  fiiith  which  pi-ofes.-,es  to  believe,  that  a  prin- 
» imply  a  conviction  that,  pmsperity  being  ciple  is  pn<luctive  of  sidvation,  and  yet  to 
I  gift  of  God,  our  pray  ei*s  have  been' heani ;  re^t  contented  w  hile  yt»u  are  not  governed 
ire  have  obtained  his'  blessing,  and,  having  by  that  principle  ;*  Vou  bring  your  ivason 
iie  end  of  our  pi-ayers  granted,  we  insensi-  and  your  will  nito  the  oriliiuny  transitctions 
ilv  le>sen  our  encleavtRirs  to  please  11  im  j  of  ntc  ;  the  one  impels  and  the' other  guides, 
whom  our  success  induces  us  to  believe  that '  in  almost  all  concLrns  except  that  one  grand 
ffc  have  already  pleiised.  Thus,  having  ^cuncein,  where  ihe'nupulse and  theguidance 
made  things  even,  men  seem  to  set  out  on  a  l  are  incomparably  the  nuj^t  imjM»rtaiit.  Vou 
Qcwcareer;  they  plan  new  indulgences,  ad- "allow,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
lilional  prefects  of  sjilendour,  or  of  gratifica-  !  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  rclij^ion  are  the  most 
tioo  ;  they  assiduously  multiply  those  plea-  worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act  as  if  you 
Bant  instances  of  obedience  which  the  poet  held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such  avowal. 
*       «-■•-.-  -J  when  we .     It  is  a  wondeilul  instance  of  the  uniciu  of 

ment  is  not  justice  and  mercy  in  (iod,  that  in  the  very 
•uctiou.   Ana-  i  act  of  making  miu  t!u:  marketl  c;bject  oi  his 
creon  was  choked  by  a  ^rape-stone.  .displeiLsure,  he  makes  the  penitent  otfendcr 

But,  if  prayer  to  the  fountain  of  all' Good  |  the  chosen  object  c^f  his  compassion.  But 
it  occasionally  offered  up  by  the  negligent  rwelation  v.  ill  aflbrd  no  shelter  to  those  who 
Christian,  it'is  not  hkely  to  bcheanl,  be-  screen  themselves  under  its  pnuuises,  while 
cause  it  is  not  his  own  prayer.  W  (j  do  not  they  live  in  opposition  to  its  laws ;  to  those 
mean,  because  it  is  the  composition  (4'  an-  |  who  desire  to  retain  their  vices,  without  re- 
other ;  that,  as  it  does  not  lessen  its  value,  linquishing  their  h«»pes;  who  take  iffuge  in 
does  not  obstruct  its  acceptance.  If  the  feel-  ■  the  \  ery  mercy  they  are  abusing;  who  think 
ings  go  along  with  the  peiilions,  they  will  thev  exalt  the  etticacy  of  grace,  by  believ- 
be  heard;  if  the  affections  are  bound  up  jangit  will  cancel,  not  only  all  the  sins  they 
with  the  woitls,  they  will  be  accepted.  It  is  i  have  committed,  but  uU  they  intend  to  coni- 
DOt  because  they  are  forms,  but  because  the  !  mit.  The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe 
little  interest  taikeu  in  them,  renders  them  jCiod,  it  is  only  when  he  pi-omises.  But  shall 
mere  forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pi*e-  he  not  also  be  believed  when  he  thi-eatens, 
composcfd,  but  because  they  are  used  with  ! or  shall  we  desire  him  to  abi-ogate  half  his 
consiraint — arc  repetitions,  not  cfiusions.  It '.  wonl,  that  while  we  are  violating  one  part, 
is  using  them  without  that  condition  of  mind, ,  the  other  may  confimi  our  secuniy  ■  Is  not 
without  tliat  coitlitd  voluntary  appniach  to  this  subterfuge  as  much  an  abdication  of 
the  divine  presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the  common  sense,  iis  a  contempt  of  divine 
gracious  promise  of  being  in  no-unse  ciist  |  justice  * 
out  I  of  that  state  of  mind  which  David  sug-  \     Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist 
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both  Wit  and  urgument  into  their  scnicc, 
the  one  laughs  at  their  cxceswses,  tlic  other 
reasons  them  away.  Wit  is  no  longer  em- 
ployed in  her  righttul  office,  to  decorate  vir- 
tue, but  to  ridicule  her.  Keiison  is  no  longer 
called  in  to  control  appetite,  but  to  plead  tor 
it.  Indulgence  connnns  its  dominion.  As 
the  empire  of  sense  is  fortifie<l,  that  of  rea- 
son declines.  Even  Cr'xl  is  audariiHisly, 
though,  perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  ha- 
ving macfe  coniijjt  inclinations  natural,  and 
then  punishing  their  indulgence ;  as  if  he 
had  not  given  reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had 
not  bestowed  religion  to  contnU  them. 

It  is  not  an  imcommon  pnictice  to  assent 
to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  ap- 

Srove  and  recommend  it,  without  really  be- 
evine  it ;  for  the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it 
the  nue  of  judging  ourselves,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  act  as  if  we  expected  to  be  judged  by 
it.  Tlie  christiim  doctiincs  will  always  pro- 
duce christian  affections  and  dispositions  in 
the  mind,  in  the  proportion  in  whicli  they 
are  understood,  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  cordially  embraced.  The  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  improvement  of  liis  life  is  the  only  evi- 
dence of  his  having  received  its  trutlis  into 
his  heart 

Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  our  intel- 
lectual and  spintual  character  is  compoun- 
ded, that  is  the  most  doubtful,  the  most  un- 
fixed, and  the  most  easily  shaken,  which  is  in 
reality  the  basis  of  all  our  other  principles, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  future 
hopes— we  mean  faith.  It  is  the  want  of 
this  livinjg;  root  which  accounts  for  all  the 
deformities  in  the  mind,  all  the  anomalies 
in  the  character  of  man.  Disguise  it  as  we 
wiU---and  we  confine  not  the  charge  to  the 
profligate,  or  even  to  the  negligent — it  is 
unpractical  belief  which  so  sadly  depresses 
our  moral  standard. 

Yet  the  negligjent  in  practice  arc  not  sel- 
dom confldent  m  the  profession  of  their 
feith.  As  thev  are  not  often  troubletl  with 
any  doubt  of  themselves,  of  course  tlicy  in- 
stitute no  very  deep  hiquiry  whether  they 
do  sincerely  lielie\'^e  the  promises  of  Chiis- 
tianity.  But,  however  frivolous  they  may 
deem  the  scrutiny,  it  was  once  thought  to 
be  a  matter  worthy  of  a  serious  inquiry 
among  Christians,  whether  their  hopes 
were  well-founded.  Better  men  than  many 
who  now  reckon  themselves  good,  enter- 
tained doubts  of  their  own  state,  and  could 
not  rest  till  they  came  to  something  like  de- 
cision on  this  momentcnis  question.  Is  then 
that  sober  inquiry,  which  was  in  them  the 
truest  mark  of  prudence,  now  to  be  treated 
as  a  needless  sct;^pulosity,  if  not  as  an  evi- 
dence of  an  unsound  mind  ?  Arc  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  on  which  they  bcstowetl 
so  much  thought  and  labour  unwoithy  of 
y«irs  ?  Is  that  which  was  to  them  so  seri- 
ous a  concern  as  to  demand  a  coml)ination  of 
their  best  faculties  and  thcu*  niostfenuit 


endeavours,  become  so  easy  as  to  be  com- 
pitrhended  at  a  glance,  and  adopted  in  a 
moment  ?  Are  the  difficulties,  which  oat 
tliem  so  much  reflection,  pi'ayer,  and  self- 
denial,  iiuraculonsly  removed,  and  made 
smooth  for  you  ?  'Ai*e  thingrs  so  altered, 
that  while  tlicy  worked  out  their  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of 
an  eiisy,  indolent,  almost 'unsolicited  sdva- 
tion  ?  Are  cornipt  human  nature  and  ihc 
reriuisitions  of  the  (xospel  now  so  suddenly 
accoinmixlatedto  each  other  ?  Arc  sin  and 
safety  grown  so  congruous  P  Is  it  become 
so  natural  to  fallen  creatures  to  be  ivcon- 
ciled  to  God  and  goodness,  without  tliatlong 
and  serious  process  which  was  once  thought 
so  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment  i  Is 
that  sui)erinduced  principle  which  the  moat 
acute  nation  in  the  world  accounted  *  foolish- 
ness,' and  the  most  perverse  people  a 
stumbling-block,'  become  to  you  so  easy  of 
appi*ehension,  so  accessible  to  your  reach, 
so  facilitated  to  your  corruptions,  so  certain 
of  attiiinment,  as  to  supersede  the  labour  of 
examination,  as  to  be  .acquired  widiout  the 
trouble  of  pursuit .'  If  to  yon  the  end  is 
made  suix%  with  the  utter  ignorance  of  the 
way,  and  a  general  negleat  (^the  means ;  if 
you  And  that  path  clear  which  they  found 
uitricate ;  if  you  obtain,  without  seeking, 
that  assui*ance,  by  the  bare  promise  of  whidi 
they  were  supported  ;  if  ail  this  be  redly 
your  happy  case,  it  must  have  been  achie\'- 
ed  by  some  power  which  has  not  been  be- 
fore re\x*aled,  by  some  miracle  which  nei- 
ther the  Old  nor  the  New  Testament  has 
either  reconled  or  i)redicted. 

You  would  do  well  then,  besides  lookinjr 
back  to  the  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of 
your  authorized  instructors,  if  there  haif 
been  any  change  effected  in  the  require- 
ments ot  Christianity,  any  deductions  made 
in  its  demands,  any  facilities  introduced  into 
its  scheme,  anv  revelation  by  which  the  old 
impediments  have  been  removed,  and  a 
slioiter  cut  to  heaven  cleared  out  ?  Con- 
sult some  real  Christians  of  your  acquain- 
tance ;. inquire  if  they^  despising  and  nma- 
king  the  good  old  way,  found  repentance, 
paraon,  holiness,  victory  over  the  worid, 
and  acceptance  with  God,  so  slight,  to  ra- 
pid, yet  so  certain  a  thing  ?  Ask  if  thev  be- 
came Christians  by  chance  or  by  inheri- 
tance, if  they  were'  *  renewed  in  the  mint 
of^  their  minds,  l)y  the  mere  form  of  bap- 
tism ?  Inquire  if  their  entrance  into  a  reli- 
gious life  cost  them  no  sacrifice,  if  their  at- 
tainments were  accidental,  if  they  maintiun- 
ed  the  gi*ound  once  gained  without  effort,  if 
they  improved  it  without  prayer,  if  they 
were  establislied  in  it  witliout  di\ine  assise 
tance  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either 
do  not  tlijnk  the  delect  of  faith  a  fundamen- 
tal error,  or  they  suppose  they  believe  when 
they  do  not  When  this  last  is  the  case,  thev 
rest  satisfied  in  their  mistake ;  for  pe<^le  do 
not  seek  to  extricate  themselves  £roni  a 
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thine  wanting  to  their  perfection,  but  the 
visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they  ac* 
kiiowled^  to  be  its  source  and  centre  ?— 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living 
the  life  of  saints  preparatory  to  their  com- 
mencing that  of  angels  ? 

But  when,  oh  a  personal  intercourse,  be 
observed  that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings, 
the  essence  of  whose  religion  is  love,  was  s 
scene  of  strife  and  emulation— that  this  com- 
munity  of  Christians  which  he  thought  like 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  at  unity  with  it- 
self, had  rather  be  at  unity  with  any  thine 
than  with  each  other — split  into  parties  ana 
torn   asunder  by  conflicting  interests!-— 
when  he  saw  that  the  professors  of  a  reli- 
gion, founded  in  humihty  and  self-denial, 
could  be  proud  without  reproach,  and  vo- 
luptuous without  discredit ;  when  he  saw, 
in  so  many  other  respects,  the  inconceiva- 
ble distance  between  our  lives  and  our  pat- 
terns, our  hopes  and  our  aims,  would  he  not 
believe  the  whole  had  been  a  misrepresen- 
tation ? — Would  he  not  rejoice,  like  a  true 
patriot,  to  find  that  there  was  less  differ- 
ence between  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin  and 
London   than   between    the  professor  of 
Christianity  and  the  Gospel  from  which  he 
took  his  rule  ? — Would  not  this  be  his  natu- 
ral inference,  either  that  Christianity  is  not 
true,  or  that  its  avowed  disciples  do  not  be- 
lieve it  ?    When  he  compared  their  actual 
indulecnces  with  their  exalted  expectances, 
would  he  not  believe  that  their  religion  wai 
founded  on  a  proclamation  for  present  en- 
joyment, and  not  on  a  promise  of  future 
blessedness  ?    In  any  event,  would  he  con- 
ceive that  eternal  glory  was  to  be  obtained 
without  an  effort,  Ihad  almost  said  without 
a  wish  ? 


CHAP.  XXL 

Exfioatulation  with  tht  inconaiatmi  ChriS' 

tian. 

The  most  valuable  ti-uths,  though  known, 
are  useless,  if  not  applied.  Though  men 
weiti  acquainted  with  tne  ma^etic  power  of 
- .the  loadstone  before  the  Christian  era,  it  re- 
owed,  and  by  a  veracity  he  trusted ;  I  mained  an  object  of  idle  admiration,  till 
a  glorious  people  would  he  expect  within  a  veiy  few  centuries.  The  practical 
m  o  c»%^;nt-.,  ^e..^i^  u;m,k,  ir.^',.,\\^^.^  ygg  of  the  needle  being  at  length  found  out, 

its  application  to  its  true  end  gave  mankind 
access  to  unknown  regions,  and  opened  to 
tliem  a  new  world.  If  such  were  the  appli- 
cation of  religious  knowledge  to  its  prcmer 
end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  in 
which,  not  only  one,  but  evei^'  adventurer, 
might  be  rewarded,  not  with  discovery 
meixily,  but  with  possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  (vod  has  shown  ns 
the  way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  that 


.'liich  they  do  not  feel  entangled. 
nfcver,  practical  unbelief  wliich 
the  vital  flame  of  virtue, 
ef  is  iKrt,  as  you  are  too  ready  to 
merely  one  among  the  many  evils 
art,  but  it  is  the  ixx)t  and  pnnciple 
ill.  Tliat  faith  is  tlie  foundation  of 
implied  to  have  been  clciirly  under- 
'  the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of 
iicncr  of  faith.  * 

lotly  do  we  resent  it,  if  our  vera- 
spected  !  How  indignantly  do  our 
jic,  if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not 
ur  word  on  occasions  the  most  tri- 
et  we  do  not  tremble  at  the  idea  of 
:ving  the  word  of  Omnipotence : 
s  promises  excite  no  ardent  desires 
arts  after  tlie  blessings  tliey  reveal, 
nuld  this  possiblv  be  the  case,  if  we 
tly  credited  the'  trutli  of  the  pro- 

p  only  suspect  there  is  some  new 
ich  may  lead  to  fame  or  foi*tune,  or 
rable  acqiusition,  how  seclulous  are 
heir  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious 
ain  its  probability,  how  zealous  to 

information  to  their  profit !  But 
if  gjand  concern  is  in  ({uestion,  so 
investigating,  they  take  it  for  gran- 
f  assume,  not  only  that  the  thing  is 
:  that  their  interest  in  it  is  safe.  It 
costs  tlicm  a  thought,  they  are  sel- 
larrassed  w it h  a  doul >t.  So  far  from 
J  how  the  difficulties  wliich  lie  in  the 
i  be  removed,  they  do  not  iiiqirii-e 

they  exist,  much  less  what  they 
1  with  those  who  would  point  them 
r  evade  the  subject  to  save  the  ti-ou- 
^c  need  look  no  further  for  the  solu- 
ur  indifference  than  that  we  do  not 
Y  desire  the  promised  fchcity,  be- 

our  pi'actical  incredulity. 
mtell^cnt  Chinese  had  been  made 
ted  with  the  higjh  privileges  and  su- 
opes  of  a  Christian— wliat  advan- 
•  possesses  here,  and  what  prospects 
fi  reversion,  not  contingent,  but  cer- 
nr'idcd  he  turned  his  advantages  to 
iring  of  his  prospects ;  what  pro- 
id  been  made  him  from  an  authori- 


II  a  society  of  such  highly  privileged 
— ^Woulcl  he  not  look  for  cordial 
:«  to  Aia  laws  in  whose  will  they 
press  a  complete "  acquiescence  ? — 
unded  love  and  charity  among  crea- 
ho  periodically  confessed  Uiat  their 
i  could  not  be'  foi-given,  if  they  for- 
t  the  sins  I'lthi'rs? — for  a  gratitude 
:reatures  who  ix:cognized  one  com- 
lemption,  which  should  bear  some 
»rupnitioii  to  his  love  by  whom 
1  astonishing  redemption  had  been 
It?  Would  he  not  conclude  thai 
;  could  be  wanting  to  their  happiness 
entrance  on  that  immortality  for 
they  must  be  so  well  prepared — ^no- 


way by  his  grace,  has  promised  us  the  di- 
rection of  his  Spirit ;  has  gjiven  us  free  ac- 
cess by  his  Son,  ixivealing  him  to  us  at  once, 
as  our  propitiation  and  our  pattern.  Shall 
wc  not,  then,  thankfully  embrace  this  \^t^ 
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pitiation,  and  keep  this  pattern  before  our 
fVfs  .'  And  thoui^li  our  iii-'arfst  appi'oaclu'N 
IV ill  be  inliiiitiiy  distant,  It-t  us  r<»nu'as  near 
to  it  us  wi-  can,' and  I't  us  tirtjniMitly  tiy,  l)y 
the  < illy  WW  t'  !irli!-tc»:.c,  %\lKilKr  \vc  liaM- 
nn'iv  nrc.icil  (»r  approarhi-tl.  If  wc  find. 
nir  d«  n«Htic*!i  li;is  l»rin  j;n  ati-r  sir.cc-  iIk- 
Just  examii'.al'nn,  Irt  th«r  dis»i\erv  put  ii^ 
upon  j)ra\in^^  umw'  frr\«.:ill\ ,  wiitriiinj.; 
more  vij^ilanliy,  anrl  lahmiriii:.;  nio'v  t-ar- 
neslly.  If  wc'haxc  i;ainril  any  i^nnuul,  let 
us  try  to  scT.ure  our  advaritagcs  by  ])ushin.u 
our  pni^ress.     W'liat  a  lt»w  standaitl,  fuul 

J'et  it  was  a  hii^h  one  in  his  estimation,  did 
le  j)mpose,  who  said  to  his  friend,  •  If  thou 
Hit  not  S'lerates  yet  Tne  as  cme  ulio  would 
be  ijlud  to  be  Sicr.ites  !*  To  wh.it  an  tli'- 
vated  pitch  were  /hn  \ii-ws  raised,  who,  dis- 
dainin\;  an  infrrinr  nxKlel,  s:iid,  *  Be  ye  like 
minded  with  C'hri>t  !* 


\Vc  do  not  propose  any  disallowed  schcmef 
we  do  not  offer  any  njected  doctrine,  any 
disputed  opinions ;  we  do  not  unite  your 
v.ibniission  tn  any  authority  which  \ oil  do 
n- 1  ac  know  led  i;e.'  We  su^»i;;est  nflluni^but 
wliat  \ouruiu!erstand:n^s  assent  to,  nothing 
l>ut  what  y«  u  pn  fess  to  believe,  Ytt  these 
trutlis  y«  11  \  it;dlv  dJsi\  ow,  this  authority  yru 
ariually  lennunce,  tlnscreetl  \oii  pn;ciicailjr 
Mibxeri,  ifihey  doiu-t  furnish*  the  jpXHimW'f 
\our  conduct!  Yoa  acknowledge  all  the 
xenties  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  ai"eun- 
altc  red.  Your  hearts  ai-e'impi-essible  by  all 
the  tender  human  affections  ;  awake  to  all 
'  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother ; — 
Why  are  they  untouched,  just  where  they 
nM:.^ht  to  be  inost  senM!)le,  languid  where 
»luy  should  be\ij;onnis,  dead  where  they 
hlmuld  slmw  ni^-st  vital  energy  ? 

riiere  i^  in  this  conduct  a  double  incon- 


I'-very  decree  of  i^iKKhu'ss  is  (»nly  a  ray  ii^ruUy.  'I'lie  persons  in  cpiestion  not  only 
fiT»m  the  central  pi-i4Vctions  of  (i(xl.'  Theiv  [forbear  to  exhibit  in  their  own  lives  those  ad- 
is  no  shadow  of  ru-ht  in  any  of  his  creatures  mirable  effects  which  Christianity  is  sn  cal- 
but  is  indicative  of  his  imineaMirable  j^'xid- ,culated  to  pnulnce,  but  tliey  dunot  like  to 
ness.  'I'he  huunui  \irtues  had  orij^inally  a  see  tbeni  prtnluctd  to  any  Rreat  extent  in 
stronj^er  resend)lance  to.  and  more  intimate  nthers.  i'hey  are  not  backward  in  branding 
conrspondence  with,  the  Beinj:^fn»m  which  thow  u  ho  exhib't,  in  their  fair  proportions. 


they  emanated,  but  bv  man's  apostacy,  the 
nnaloj^v  was  n'»t  only  hnpain-d,  but  iiearl\ 
lost.  Yet  a  sutficient  knouled:<e  of  wliat  is 
good,  an  ample  p()wer  ('f  jujli^inj^,  rem.nns 
to  Us,  toc<»n\ince  us,  that  relij^iun  is  a  \er\ 
n*as«'n.ib!e  pii:icipU',  that  it  is  addpssod  t» 


the  i>ractical  ef!Vcts  of  the  dwtrines  they 
till  mseh  es  jin;h-ss  to  admiix%  with  the  sus- 
j);cion  ot  h\p«K*nsy,  or  the  reproach  ofcx- 
irava^ance.  In  the  common  course  of  af- 
fairs, nothinj;  is  more  censured  than  incotai^ 
frncu.     In  religion  it  is  quite  otherwise.    It 


nur  underst. indiums  as  well  as  to  our  aflVc- '  is  ihous^ht  crinunal  to  make  no  religious pro- 
tioiis.  (i.-xi,  by  the  revelation  of  himself  and 'te?»sion  ;  yet,  t«)  act  c.ousistently  with  that 
his  purjji'ses,  ch'.es  not  di  stn)v,  but  >ti(  iv.'.th-  ;  profession,  to  make  the  pnictice  square  with 
en,  our  natural  notions  of  lectitude,  <iur  ivi-  |ihe  principle,  in  short,  to  live  as  wc  believe, 
tional  iileas  of  justice,  our  native  feelinj;s  of  .exposes  a  pei-son  to  be  suspcctetlof  a  dcfi- 
tnith  and  e<iuity.  The  Scripture  Jiccunt  cieury  of  sense,  or  of  sincerity  ;  subject  him  ; 
fif  the  moral  perfections  <f  (iod,  and  of  the  to  a  doubt,  either  oftheintcgnty  of  his  heart, 
manner  in  which  he  w  ill  judt;e  llie  world,  is  or  the  sanity  of  his  niimL  ■ 

consonant  to  those  notions  w  liicli  he  has  im-      Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  fiJT  the 
planted  in  us.     Christianity  exalts,  clears'conductof  tin »se  who  profess  it.     The  Bible 
and  purifies  the  Tudit  of  reason,  eniv.bles  I  is  in  the  Imndsof  this classof  professors;  hut 
and  elevates  the  dictates  of  ii  itural  con- j  when  a  jmrtion  of  it  has  Ih'Cu  carelessly  !*"    j 
science,  but  d«Ks  not  c  'iitradict  theni^loes  |  nised,  it  is  considered  as  having  doneitsof-    ; 
not  subvert  t  uir  itleas  of  justice,  nor  overturn  j  fice. '  It  is  laid  down,  and  the  reader,  instead    i 
cur  innate  sense  <jf  rii;iit  and  wnmi^."     Our]  of  apjiUnii^to  his  conduct  the  law  he  has 
nature,  th'>UL;h  full  c>f  jH-rverscness  in  the  [been  stu.iyinj^,  immediately  applies  to  the 
will,  isn«Jt  soj)reposienjusin  her  judi;m«-nt,  jlavv  ofcusl«-.m,  of  fashionable  acquaintance, 
as  to  believe  that  a  revelation  tn»ni  <t«kI -nf  caprice,  of  api»etite,  for  that  rule  which, 
Wiiuld  ever  le  icli  a  law  in  dnvct  ojipfjsiiion  -in  conversali«)n  he  would  acknowledge,  was 
to  natural  justice;  that  the  illuminati«  n  of'oiily  to  be  found  in  the  lKK>k  he  liadbctn 
tlie  (»(?spel  was  meant  to  exiini^ulsh  » ilie '  rea'dini;.     In  matters  of  faith,  an  indefinite 
candle  of  the  Lord*  set  up  in  eveiT  human  assent  is  viehled  ;  he  mdy  desires  to  be  ex* 


brisom.  (iiKl  would  be  inco'isist\*nt  with 
himself,  if  he  gave  us  the  liii;ht  of  i\*ason, 
dim  indeed,  but  still  a  li^ht,  aiid  then  i;ave 
us  a  revelation,  not  to  clear  that  dimness, 
not  to  enlighten  that  conqiar.itive  darkness, 
but  to  oppose,  eclipse,  extinguish  it. 

To  this  capacity  of  judginj^,  to  this  power 
of  dctermhiing,  and  to   your  pn'fcssion  of 


cused  fif  >m  the  consequences  they  involvci 
lie  wrxild,  indeed,  like  to  cavil  at  sane 
ix^ints,  but  an  unexamined  appxtibation  costs 
less  trouble ;  so  he  believes  in  the  gross,  oc- 
casiimally,  however,  indul^ne  a  little  \v:\Vf 
to  f.hovv  his  wit,  and  a  few  cloubts  to  show  bs 
discrimination. 
We  tlo  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions 


faith,  we  venture  to  appeal.     \Vc  are  not  [  Thcirts  weleani  wetumtothepur|xaefcr 
arguing  with  you  as  with  jiersons  who  deny  which  wc  learned  them.    The  science  we 


the  tnith  (»f  C'hristianity,  but  addi-essing  you 
as  avowed  believers,  who  neglect  the  appli- 
cation cf  tliat  trutli  which  the  infidel  demes. 


acfjuirc  we  apply.  The  study  of  geometry 
is  made  apphciible  to  practical  purposes 
The  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  not  studied 
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m  sake,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those, 
a.  the  application  brings  so  many 
inces.  1  ne  feircst  hand-writing 
cixif  little  value,  if  the  use  did  not  fol- 

acquisition.  Yet  if  religion  is  not 
more  allowed  importance,  but  of 
liversal  application,  than  all  human 
Ige  put  together,  why  is  it  not,  like 
ought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for 
t  was  sent,  the  rectification  of  the 
id  life  ?  If  we  acknowledge  the  Bi- 
5  the  only  unerring  road-book  to  that 
vhich  we  are  traveUing,  why,  after 
ig  it  in  the  closet,  do  we  forget  it  on 
ley,  not  only  neglecting  the  direc- 
Fords  but  pursuing  contrary  paths  of 
devising. 

I  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderest 
aeration  when  we  observe  the  excel- 
ks  cf  God  to  some  of  his  most  fa- 
creatures — when  we  see  the  brigh- 
ural  &cultlcs  improved  by  high  cul- 
,  together  with  that  degree  of  ac- 
ice  with  religion,  which  not  only  ex- 
delity,  but  leads  to  a  certain  vague 
1  of  the  christian  creed — when  we 
I,  not  only  rich  in  mental  cndow- 
>ut  possessed  of  hearts  glowing  with 
ity  and  kindness — when  we  see  such 
s  much  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of 
1  sense,  as  dead  to  the  highest  ends 
'  being,  limiting  their  plans  to  the 
life  as  completely  as  if  they  did  not 
in  that  immortality  which  yet  makes 
their  system  ! — to  see  them  over- 
the  excellences  which  may  be  at- 
1  this  state  preparatory  to  their  per- 
in  a  better; — ^unobservant  of  that 
ns  which  God  has  laid  in  our  vcit 
or  the  condition  of  future  blessed- 
nrgetting  how  he  has  not  only  gra- 
put  us  in  the  way  to  attain  it,  but  has 
d,  but  has  invited  us,  only  to  consent, 

tibmit  to  be  eternally  happy  ! 
lye  hear  the  Sanour  of  smners  con- 
ing to  express  this  tender  regret  at 
luctance,  '  Ye  will  not  come  to  me, 
might  have  life.' — ^Who  can,  with- 
Tow,  contemplate  such  a  discre- 
>etween  the  practice  and  the  desti- 
thc  pursuits  and  the  interests,  the 
dres  and  the  high  possibilities,  the 
Lable  offers  and  the  incorrigible 
ss? 

1  our  lapsed  humanity,  sense,  in  op- 
to  &ith,  is  too  frequently  the  dicta- 
'  wc  see  through  a  glass,  and  that 
it  is  because  the  medium  is  clouded 
)reath  of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the 
y  power  which  renders  every  appeal 
n  and  religion  fruitless.  Theplea- 
f  the  present  life  have  matter  and 
ce,  and  we  act  as  if  those  of  heaven 
Irauns^  and  visions.  Self-love  errs 
nustaking  its  objects,  in  putting  the 
■apbie  which  we  are  called  to  exer- 
reoD  a  level  with  eternal  suffering ; 
ikes  in  fiutening  itself  on  the  lower 
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part  of  our  nature,  and  fbrgetdng  that  our 
souls  are  ourselves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  his  creatures 
such  improvable  powers,  such  strong  noti- 
ces of  himself,  witnout  some  farther  end  and 
design  than  can  be  perfected  in  this  brief 
state  of  being  !  He  never  would  have  given 
us  a  nature  capable  of  knowing  and  loving 
him  here,  if  it  were  not  part  cu  his  scheme 
that  our  knowledge  and  love  of  him  should 
be  perfected  in  eternity.  We  are  not  the 
creatures  of  casualty.  We  did  not  come 
into  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mistake, 
for  any  uncertain  end,  or  any  unaeterroined 
purpose,  but  for  a  purpose  of  which  we 
should  never  lose  sight,  for  an  end  to 
which  we  should  have  a  constant  refer- 
ence ;  that  we  might  bring  glory  to  God 
now,  and  be  received  by  his  grace  to  glory 
everlasting. 

For  though  all  the  contributions  of  all  the 
creatures  in  existence  can  add  nothing  to 
his  inherent  glory,  yet  he  has  condescended 
to  declare  that  he  will  be  glorified  by  us.— 
Instead  of  which,  what  mishappen  ideas  do 
not  many  form  of  God  !  How  do  they  de- 
face the  plan  of  Providence  !  Were  that 
commodious  creed  true,  that  mercy  is  his 
exclusive  attribute,  how  safely  might  we  am 
on  ;  the  profligate  would  be  as  secure  of  par- 
don and  acceptance  as  the  penitent,  the  pro* 
fane  as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous  as  the  self- 
denying,  the  sceptic  as  the  believer,  the 
lovers  of  i)leasure  as  the  lovers  of  (iod. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  *  to  be  confoimed 
to  the  image  of  God,*  according  to  liis  ex- 
press command,  do  not  tco  many  thus  form 
a  god  after  their  own  image,  by  thinking 
him  such  a  one  as  themselves  ?  Do  they 
not  almost  slide  into  the  pi*actice  of  the  Epi- 
cuieans,  who,  having  made  a  scheme  of  ease, 
indolence,  and  indulgence,  for  their  conduct, 
prudently  invented  gods  accommodated  to 
their  own  taste  and  habits  ?  In  them  there 
was  consistency.  It  was  making  their  futh 
of  a  p'ece  with  their  practice,  when  thejr 
made  their  deities  as  careless,  as  sensuait 
and  as  pleasure-loving  as  themselves.  But 
surely  under  a  pure  dispensation,  to  form  a 
false  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni» 
verse,  is  scarcely  less  criminal  than  to  deny 
his  existence.  W'here  is  the  difference  be- 
tween divesting  him  of  his  being,  and  of  his 
perfections  ? 

Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostle,  in  their  clas- 
sification of  sins,  frequently  bring  together 
such  as  appear  to  us  to  have  a  wkle  dispa- 
rity.   'Emulation'  is  classed  with  •strife/ 

*  variances*  with  *  idolatr)',*  *  revelling*  with 

*  murder.  *  I'hose  *  who  mind  earthly  things' 
are  coupled  with  those  *  whose  end  is  des- 
truction.* In  enumerating  the  offences 
which  shall  make  his  second  coming  so  tre- 
mendously awful,  Christ  ranks  the  being 

*  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life*— - 
cares  which  we  are  apt  to  call  prudence  and 
industry— with  sins,  c£ 'wYnOcL 
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dustry  and  pi-udence  would  think  with  ab-  quieted  for  the  time ;  they  take  a  lort  of 
horrence.  heartless  comfort  in  this  better  taste;  they 

If  the  apologjy  we  make  is,  that  we  are  flatter  themselves  it  is  a  proof  they  love  vir- 
govemed  by  example,  if  wc  plead  the  nc-  lue,  thcvu^h  they  neglect  it  But  they  do  not 
cessity  cf  acting  as  othci's,  csiicciuUy  as  our  act  thus  m  what  truly  interests  Cliem.  If 
acquaintance  act,  'we  intrench  ourselves  in  there  is  a  scheme  of  amusement  in  view, 
excuses  which  have  no  anulogy  with  our  the  time  is  accurately  settled,  the  p'Tty 
conduct  on  other  occasions.  We  are  never  nicely  adjusted,  their  punctuality  is  exact, 
so  disinterested  as  to  think  of  being  sick,  or  i  there  is  neither  delay  nor  excuse.  It  is  only 
poor,  or  miserable  fur  company.    y\'c  never  |  on  matters  of  everlasting  interest  that  they 

beg  leave  to  postpone,  what  they  would  not 
be  thought  to  reject.  Among  all  the  count- 
lesb  genei-ations  of  frail  and  fallen  humanitr, 
inaMiipai*ably  the  most  numerous  con) muiii- 
ty,  is  the  sect  of  PostfionerB,  If,  as  some 
eld  divine  (]uaintly  obsen'es,  *hell  is  paved 
with  good  nitentujns,'  may  we  not  say,  that 
the  postponers,  of  which  multitudes  are 
found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  churches,  are 
the  class  that  has  contributed  the  greatest 
number  of  squares  to  the  tesselatcd  pave- 
ment. It  is  not  an  hia^sistency  common  co 
ever^'  member  of  this  sect,  to  wish  that  the 
jxirtion  of  his  life  which  is  gone  \jy  had  been 
spent  in  virtue,  while  this  wish  is  too  fetbie 
to  stimulate  his  iuture  davs  to  thobe  pursuits 
in  which  he  laments  the  past  were  not 
spent  ? 

You  do  not  act  thus  inconsistently  by  anr 
necessity  of  nature ;  depraved  as  the  wiU 
is,  in  common  with  our  other  faculties,  k 
dr)es  not  necessarily  rob  you  of  tlie  power 
of  determininj; ;  it  does  not  take  fitwiyou 
the  ability  of  imploring  the  strei^gthyou 
want  '1  o  ch(X)se  the  good,  and  to  refiisc 
the  evil,  is  yet  left  to  your  option.  Whv  do 
the  Scriptures  make  such  rei>eated  and  Kh 
lemn  appeiils  to  the  will,  if  its  agencv  were 
so  utterly  involuntan-  ?  On  this  will  there 
is  no  irresistible  compul^on.  On  the  sap- 
position  that  this  were  not  the  case,  all  hu- 
man laws  would  l>e  unreasonable,  aU  couili 
of  judicature  not  only  unjust  but  preporte- 


whcn  he  represents  the  error  of  those  who  rous ;  all  le^al  executions  absurd  as  well 


generously  plead  tlie  necessity  of  involving 
ourselves  in  debt,  because  our  friends  are  so 
involved— of  being  ruined,  because  those 
whom  we  love  are  ruined.  Shall  sympathy, 
rivility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit,  then, 
be  ple'aded  only  on  occusioii  of  mischiefs  that 
arc  irrevocable,  i*escned  for  erroi-s  that  are 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  the  consequen- 
ces of  which  will  be  in'emediable  ? 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goodness 
with  which  they  are  contented,  who  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  they  ai-e  not  worse 
than  others,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  noble 
ambition  of  piety  when  they  are  contented 
not  to  be  b'Jtter.  If,  indeed,  they  think  they 
are  perfectly  happy  now,  they  need  look  no 
fiirther.  But  before  Uiey  answer  this  im- 
portant question,  are  you  happy  ?  let  them 
mterrojgate  their  own  heait.  If  they  ask  it 
fairly,  it  will  answer  htmestly,  lam  not  hafi- 
fiij.  Happiness  is  incompatible  with  the 
state  of  their  minds,  with  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits.  The  \ery  fondness  f'»r  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indi!Li;ence. 
l]hty  are  satiated  without  being  satistiecL — 
The  ever-rt'newed  and  ever-fi*ustr<ited  at- 
tempts of  the  fabled  daughters  of  Daiiaus, 
whosic  labour,  a  pagan  poet  tells  us,  ivaa  in- 
J!mte,ttnd  t/irir  fiunU/imcnt  eternal^  is  the 
disappointing  life  and  lot  of  these  mistaken 
votaries  of  worldly  enjoyment.  The  prophet 
annexes  to  somewhat  of  the  same  distcou- 
raging  pursiut,  an  awful  explanatory  reason. 


liberty 
But  even  the  most  careless  livers  have  Ravaillac  would  have  been  guHtlcss,  wd 
not  lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  moral  quali-  Bcllinglium  excusable. 
ty  of  actions.    They  can  reason  upon  them  ;      Nor  is  it  your  reason  which  dissuades  y« 
thcyunderstand  the  rules  they  \'iolate;  they  from   religion.     If  you   would   consult  ill 
retain  the  perception  of  excellence  ;  they  sfAind  and  sober  dictates,  it  would  point  to 


presene  the  feeling  of  kindness  ;  they  had 
rather  be  the  objects  of  ix*gard  thiin  dislike, 
if  it  could  l>e  acquired  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
than  that  of  forming  their  conduct  by  the 
principles  they  approve.  Thnj  wish  they 
wpnr  aettrr,  while  they  make  no  eflbrt  to- 


the  sincerity  of  reformation. 
While  we  sometimes  hear  fi-om  these  per- 
xons,  in  addition  to  this  wish,  a  general  de- 
claration, that  they  hope  they  ahall  mend,  we 
seldom  see  any  step  taken  in  consequence 
of  this  profcssian ;  on  the  contrary,  they  arc 


pointl 
religion  as  naturally  iis  the  eye  points  to  the 
object  ii  would  investigate,  as  the  needle  ID 
its  attracting  point.  It  is  not  your  reaiOD 
but  your  corruptions  which  turn  awav  vctf 
heart  from  reheion,  because  it  tells  yda'thrf 
something  is  to  be  done  in  opposition  tothdr 

xntraiytB 
renouDCcd 

expect  to  jjet  rid  rf 

an  evil  bv  trying  to  l>ecome  insensible  to  it 
Todiyert  the  attention  in  order  to  stupify  the 
c<iiiscience,  is  almost  imitating  the  malefac- 
tor about  to  be  executetl,  who  swallows  cor 
dials  which,  if  they  allay  his  terrors,  do* 
only  by  deadening  his  sensibility.    Take* 
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a  distinct  view  of  your  state,  and  of 
prospects.  Deliberation  is  valuable, 
t  only  QD  this  gnwind,  that  while  you 
liberating  there  is  an  intermia^on  of 
n,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite :  as 
intermit,  better  feelings  nave  time 
lly,  better  thoughts  to  come  forward, 
'  principles  to  struggle    for  cpcrsL- 


ein  to  seek  for  it  where  alone  It  Is  to  be 
found,  where  alone  God  has  promised  it — in 
the  'way*  which  he  has  opened,  in  the 
'  truth'  which  he  has  revealed,  and  in  the 
'  life'  which  he  has  quickened. 

Do  not,  then,  any  ioi.*^er  make  rcl]jg;ion  an 
incidental  item  in  your  ^scheme  bf  life.    Do 
not  turn   over  the   consideration  of  it  to 
chance ;  make  it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan ; 
ith  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as  take  it  up  as  a  set  business ;  give  it  an  al- 
heart  is  not  ?)  and  in  a  world  aboun- 1  lotted  portion  in  the  distribution  ot  your  daily 


^ith  temptation,  you  have  strayed 
'  from  the  strait  path,  you  are  not 
Ued  to  pursue  it.  we  need  continue 
lo  longer  than  we  love  it  Close  not 
our  heart  against  that  grace  which  is 
[  to  all ;  it  will  perfect  tlie  work  it  has 
egun,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  oppose  its 
ions.  Let  us  not  therefore  lay  aii  the 
on  our  natural  conceptions,  as  if  we 
xmipelled  to  sink  under  them.  I'hey 
ndeed,  continue  to  impede  our  pro- 
but  onless  aided  by  our  inclination, 
ill  not  finally  obstruct  it     But  wil- 

0  sin  on,  and  yet  ex]>cct  pardon 
fj  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer^  looks 
impious  plot  to  blind  the  eyes  oif  Om- 
::e,  and  to  tie  the  hands  o^  Omnipo- 

Wc  shall  always  have  this  infallible 
ti  by  which  to  judge  of  our  state  ;  we 
r  assured  that  our  sins  are  not  forgiv- 
ley  are  not  mortified.  We  need  not 
3  our  destination  in  the  inscrutable 

1  of  the  Almighty,  but  in  our  own 
d  affections,  our  own  subdued  will, 
never  remit  our  diligence  by  any  per- 
of  our  security,  nor  slacken  our  obe- 
tiy  any  fond  conceit  that  our  names 
tten  in  heaven. 

ias  !  the  soul  is  foil  of  the  body,  the 
t  is  steeped  m  sense.  The  spiritual 
nmersea  in  tn^animal.  Reason  and 
t,  instead  of  keeping  their  distinct  na- 
re  in  many^  instances  so  mixed  and 
rated,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
e  and  reduce  them  to  tneir  separate 
les.  It  is  in  want  of  cordial  sincerity 
irevcnts  truth  from  being  sought  and 
she  is  not  sought,  she  will  not  be 

Internal  purity  of  heart  and  sancti- 
irit,  afford  a  fairer  exhibition  of  reli- 
an  the  most  subtle  dogmas,  and  the 
alous  debates. 

seek  peace  in  God,  we  shall  never 
Snding  it ;  if  we  ]o(>k  for  it  in  the 
t  is  to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a 
.  source.  We  have  a  spirit  within  us 
1  occasionally,  though  unbidden,  re- 
I  of  our  hign  original,  •  from  what 
'alien.'  How  widely  have  we  wan- 
.  search  of  the  good  we  have  lost ! 
e  sought  for  it  in  the  tumults  of  am- 
I  the  pleasures  of  voluptuousness,  in 
adin^  of  flattery,  in  our  own  high 
tioos,  m  the  self-gratulations  of  pride, 
Kcret  indulgence  of  that  vanity, 
probably}  it  has  been  one  part  ol  our 
It  lo  cure  but  to  conceal.    JLetusbc- 


concerns,  while  you  admit  it  as  tne  perva- 
ding principle  of  them  all.    You  carry  on  no 
other  transaction  casually;  you  do  not  con- 
duct your  profession  or  manage  your  estate 
by  fits  and  starts.    You  do  not  expect  your 
secular  business  will  go  on  well  without 
minding  it     You  set  about  it  intently  ;  you 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  desin  ;  you  consi- 
der it  as  a  definite  object    You  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  re- 
turn, still  less  would  you  be  satisfied  not  to 
know  whether  it  broueht  any  return  or  not 
Yet  you  are  contented  as  to  this  great  busi- 
iiessof  life,  though  you  perceive  no  evidence 
of  its  progress.     You  see  no  absurdity  in  a 
religious  profession  which  leaves  you  as  in- 
digent as  it  found  you.     Does  it  not  look  as 
if  your  sincerity,  in  one  case,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  your  earnestness  in  the  other ;  as 
if  your  religion  was  a  shadow,  and  your  se- 
cular concerns  were  the  only  reality  ? 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  in  your  purposes, 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincei'e  in  your  pur- 
suits.    You  profess  to  read  the  »;riptures 
occasionally;  iftlieDerusal  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect,  this  is  only  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  making  the  incidental  prac- 
tice habitual     Do  not  intermit  it  under  pre- 
tence that  it  has  produced  no  benefit     It  is 
a  great  thing  to  keep  within  the  use  of  God's 
appointed  means.     If  you   had  not  some 
pleasure  in  even  a  casual  perusal,  you  would 
avoid  it  altogether.    The  blessing  which  has 
been  so  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
conlially  requested ;  when  earnestly  desired 
it  will  not  be  finally  withheld.    Light  pre- 
cedes warmth  in  the  daily  course  of  nature. 
Begin  then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not 
tunied  to  profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the 
final  reckoning.    How  many  thousands  have 
not  even  made  the  progress  which  you  have 
made ;  have  not  attained   that   literal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible  which  you  have 
attained.     TTiey  are  utterly,  perhaps  irre- 
claimably,  ignorant     You  have  laid  in,  at 
least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain  thou^ 
perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on  which 
the  divine  light  onlv  waits  to  shine  till  you ' 
petition  for  it ;  that  Vi^ht  which,  if  you  will 
open  your  eyes  to  receive  it  will  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  ]>erfoct  day.    ( rod  has  as- 
sured you  in  his  word  Uiat  he  'waifs  to  be 
gracious. '    I'he  compassionate  father  in  the 
parable  moved  more  eagerly  to  embrace  his 
son,  than  the  returning  prodigal  to  meet  the 
parent     He  scarcely  waited  for  his  protes- 
tations ;  the  pardon  prevented  the  confet- 
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non  ;  he  condescended  to  rcjcucc  even  in  his 
accefitance  of  ibi-giveness. 

It  is  not  a  new  scheme  ^^hich  is  promised 
to  you ;  it  is  not  an  imat^inar^'  pnject,  an 
untried  device.  There  is  nothing  unreason- 
at)le  in  the  hope  h*.1d  out;  no  elevation  in 
piety  but  what  with  the  offered  aid  is  attain- 
able ;  nothing  but  what  multitudes  have  at- 
tsdncd ;  not  mercly  proplicts  and  siiints  and 
holy  men,  but  persons  wliose  cases  were  as 
unproniiMng  as  yours ;  men  labouring  un- 
der the  same  corruptions  ;  disturbed  by  the 
same  passions,  assailed  by  the  sametinals, 
drawn  aside  by  the  same  temi)tations,  expo- 
sed to  the  same  dangerous  world  ;  l.)ng  led 
astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by  its 
maxims.  'I'he  same  grace  w^hich  rescued 
them  is  offered  to  jou.  The  same  Spirit 
which  struggled  with  their  heaits  is,  per- 
haps, while  you  arc  reading  these  ileble 
luies,  striving  with  yours.  Resist  not  the  im- 
pulse. Com])lete  the  assimilation.  Let  not 
the  rcsembl.'ince  be  more  imperfect  in  its 
fairer  features  than  in  its  more  dcf  )rnied. 
Imitate  their  their  noble  resolution.  Recol- 
lect i.i^  gloiious  pr  mibc  made,  *  to  him 
that  overcomeilL  *  I'he  same  power  which 
delivered  them  waits  to  deliver  vou.  The 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousana  who  now 
stand  before  the  throne,  were  n<jt  iimocent, 
but  penitent — not  guiltless  men,  but  redeem- 
ed sinners.  The  s:ime  (iixl  waits  to  be  gra- 
cious. 'I'he  same  Saviour  intercedes.  'I'he 
same  Spirit  invites.  'I'he  siime  heaven  is 
open.  Plead  tliat  gracious  nature,  imploix* 
that  divine  intercessor,  invoke  that  blessed 
Spirit  Say  not  it  is  too  late.  Karly  and  late 
are  relative,  not  jKJsitive  tei-ms.  While  the 
door  is  yet  open  there  is  no  hour  of  marked 
exclusion.  So  may  an  inlieritancc  among 
the  saiuts  in  light  still  be  youi-s. 


CHAP.  xxn. 

Reflections  of  an  inconsiatrnf  Christian  af- 
ter a  serious  perusal  of  the  Jiiblc. 

I  PROF Kss  to  believe  that  Christianity  is 
true.  Its  promises  ai-e  high  ;  but  what  have 
been  its  profits  ?  It  is  time  to  inquii-e  into  its 
truth  and  its  advantages.  It  never,  indeed, 
pledged  itself  to  confer  honours  or  emolu- 
ments ;  but  it  enlaced  to  bestow  benefits  of 
another  kind.  It  the  C'hrist;un  is  deceived 
in  these,  he  has  nothing  to  console  him. 
Now  what  am  1  the  bcttei-  for  Christianity  ? 
It  speaks  of  changing  the  heait  from  dark- 
ness to  light.  What  illumination  has  my 
mind  experienced  from  it  ? — But  here  a 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  1  indeed  a 
Christian  ?  W hat  claims  have  1  to  the  cha- 
racter ? 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether 
I  depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to 
those  who  have  been  baptizetl,  though  they 
possess  no  corresixmding  temper  and  c>on- 
duct ;  or  whether  1  never  reflect  that  there 
is  a  heaven,  or  whether  I  absolutely  disbe- 


lieve  that  there  is  anv  such  place  ?  Is  the 
distinction  so  decisive  between  speculative 
unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  total  negli- 
gence, as  that  either  of  them  can  aflbrd  an 
assurance  of  eternal  hap])incss  in  preference 
to  the  other  ?  Yet  while  the  thought  of  hea- 
ven never  enters  my  mind,  should!  nothody 
resent  it  as  an  injurv,  if  any  one  disputed  mj 
title  to  it  ?  Should  1  not  treat  him  who  advi- 
seil  me  to  a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy, 
and  him  who  suspected  1  required  h,  as  a 
calumniator  ?  Is  it  not,  however,  worth  the 
inquiiy,  whether  my  confidence  of  obtain- 
ing it  is  well  founded  :  and  whether  any  dan- 
ger arises  fixjm  my  ignorance  or  my  unfit- 
ness ? 

If  the  scriptui-es  be  authentic — \it  as  I  have 
always  professed  to  believe,  they  indicate  a 
state  of  etemal  happiness,  togetfier  with  the 
means  of  attaining  to  it — ^then  surely  not  to 
direct  my  thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply 
my  attention  to  those  means,  is  to  neglect 
the  state  and  the  things,  for  which  I  was  sent 
into  the  world.  Providence,  doubtless,  inr 
t jnded  th.it  every  species  of  being  should 
reach  the  pericction  for  which  it  was  crea- 
ted. Shall  his  only  mtional  ci'cature  be  the 
only  one  that  falls  short  of  the  end  for  winch 
he  was  made  ?  the  only  one  who  ivfiises  to 
reach  the  top  of  his  nature,  who  refuses  to 
comply  with  his  original  destination  ? 

If  1  were  quite  ceitain  that  1  was  not  cres- 
ted for  such  a  gi-eat  and  noble  end  as  Chriip 
tianity  has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  jusdr 
fied  in  actine  as  a  bein^  would  naturally  act, 
who  has  no  nigher  guide  than  sense,  no  no- 
bler incentive  than  appetite,  no  lar^r  scope 
than  time,  no  ampler  range  than  this  wand. 
And  though  I  might  then  regret  that  my 
powers  and  faculties,  my  capacities  and  de- 
sires, were  fbnned  f.ir  so  low  a  purpose,  snd 
their  exercise  limited  to  ^  brief  a  sfMice,  }^ 
it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  incooaip 
tently,  to  turn  my  fugitive  poasessiGns^  and 
my  contracted  span,  to  the  best  accounted 
present  enioyment. 

But  if  1  ha\  e  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have^ 
any  faith  however  low,  any  hope  however 
feeble,  any  prospect  however  faint,  is  it  la- 
tional  to  act  in  such  open  opposition  to  my 
pi-ofession  ?  Is  it  right  or  i-casonable,  to  be- 
tieve  and  to  neglect,  to  avow  and  to  disre- 
gard, to  i)rotess  and  to  oppose,  the  same 
thing  ?  Do  I  raise  mv  chai-acter  for  that  un- 
derstanding on  which  1  value  myself,  if,  while 
a  confession  of  a  faith  which  has  been  adop- 
ted by  the  wisest  men  in  different  ages^  my 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  my 
life  is  not,  like  theirs,  governed  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  ceruiin  than  tbe 
next,  because  1  have  the  evidence  of  my  sen- 
ses to  its  re:dity  ;  and  because  its  enjoyments 
are  pre<>ent,  visible,  tangible.  Hut  the  same 
being  who  gave  my  senses,  gives  also  rcasBn 
and  faith  ;  and  do'not  these  afford  to  the  sin- 
cere inquirer  other  evidence  of  no  less  pow- 
er ?  Kven  in  many  natural  things,  we  re- 
ceive the  evidence  of  reason  as  confidently 
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iQByof  Knse.    Our  reason  in- 
tiat  the  tilings  we  see  could  not 
Toduced  without  a  cause  which 
ec :  we  might  as  well  say  they 
ng,  as  that  they  had  no  cause — 
cause  lies  as  completely  out  of 
IS  the  things  of  another  world* 
I  things,  then,  may  be  as  satisfac- 
ed  by  oUier  arguments,  as  the 
know  are  proved  by  our  senses, 
best  evidence  of  things  not  seen  is 
31  this   princif^le   we  admit  in 
Qgs,  but  reject  m  spiritual.    We 
w  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we 
what  we  have  seen.    Now  we 
it   a  multitude  of  things  exists 
lever  saw,  and  which  few,  com- 
have  seen.    This  is  the  evidence 
be  testimony  of  the  relater. 
sons  in  the  ordinary  aff<ui*s  of  lite 
le  mere  report  of  authentic  infor- 
nduct  concerns  analog^s  to  those 
:es8  ismade  known  to  them  by  im- 
lence,  and  act  contidently  on  the 
r  credible   witnesses ;  and  they 
bought  perverse  and  unreason-. 
not  their  conduct  influenced  by 
etent  testimony.  Is  it,  then,  only 
lentous  concern  of  religion,  where 
^riate  evidences  are  allowed  to  be 
le,  where  the  revelation  from  hea- 
Miie  attestation  of  undeniable  wit- 
established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
;  men  beyond  a  doubt  ? — Is  it  only 
testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
ject  the  most  transcendantly  im- 
jit  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  de- 
cent, that  indiiference  is  safe  ? 
i  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a 
rbich,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every 
uch,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  in- 
ith,  involves  consequences  so  vast, 
lasting,  that  all  the  other  concerns 
le  world  shrink  into  nothing,  when 
CBinst  my  individual  concern  in 
ousiness. 

inking  mind  which  enables  me  to 
«e  reflections,  that  sentient  ^irit 
sests  these  apprehensions,  those 
3e  feelings  wliich  drive  out  my 
and  force  my  speculations  beyond 
It  scene,  prove,  that  I  have  some- 
in  me  which  was  made  for  immor- 
',  then,  I  am  once  convinced  of 
tis,  can  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  de- 
test thoughts  to  my  highest  good, 
ft  care  to  my  nearest  concern,  my 
ite  sc^citude  to  my  everlasting  in- 


believe ;  help  thou  my  unbelief ! 
ny  dead  &itn  into  an  operative 
I    Let  my  sluggish  will  be  quick- 

my  reluctant  desires  give  some 
fie.  Let  it  be  an  evidence  oi  the  real 
«liny  £auth,  that  it  is  not  inert. 
kof  uie  glory  of  heaven  as  coolly, 
<€it  witli  as  much  indifference,  as 
fltennalienabk  bath-right  of  every 


nominal  Christian,  and  that  our  security  left 
no  room  for  our  soUcitude.  But  I  now  find, 
on  examining  it  more  closely,  that  the  Bible 
speaks  of  a  thing  which  ChrisUans  of  my 
class  nejg^lect  to  take  into  the  account ;  a 
Jitney  for  that  glory,  a  spirit  prepared  for 
that  state,  which  God  has  preparea  for  them 
that  love  him.  It  not  only  promises  them 
heaven,  but  quickens  their  desires  after  it^ 
qualifies  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  Now, 
can  1  conscientiously  declare  that  I  possess, 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  possess,  those  de- 
sires, without  which  heaven  b  unattainable; 
those  dispositions,  without  which,  it  it  could 
be  attained,  it  would  not  be  a  place  of  happi- 
ness ?  Is  it,  then,  probable,  amiing  upoo 
merely  rational  grounds,  that  God  will  re- 
ceive me  to  his  ]Dresence  there,  if  I  continue 
to  live  without  liim  in  the  world  ?  Will  he 
accept  me  when  I  come  to  die,  alienated 
from  him  in  heart  and  thought  as  I  have 
lived  ? 

After  all,  ui^ccrtainty  is  no  comfortable 
state.  It  is  safer  to  seek  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  my  doubts  by  serious  inquiry ;  to  seek 
.tranquility  to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer. 
It  is  better  to  implore  the  promised  aio,  to 
strengthen  my  vacillating  mmd,  even  though 
I  renounce  a  little  present  ease,  a  little  tem- 
porary pleasure.  If,  indeed,  avoiding  to 
think  of  the  evil  would  remove  it,  if  aveiting 
my  eyes  from  the  danger  would  annihilate  it, 
all  would  be  welL  But  if,  on  the  cooti'ary, 
fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it  for  ever,  com- 
mon sense,  reasonable  self-love,  mere  human 
piiidcnce,  compel  me  to  make  the  computa- 
tion of  the  relative  value  of  time  and  eternity. 
I  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently  done, 
postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time, 
but  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine 
of  chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time 
may  ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform 
to-morrow  does  not  repent  to-day.  When 
delay  is  danger,  b  it  not  fooUsh  to  delay  } 
Where  it  may  be  destruction,  is  it  not  some- 
thing worse  than  folly  ?  I  will  arise,  and  go 
to  my  Father,  &c  &c  &c. 


CHAP.  xxin. 

The  Christian  in  the  vjorlcU 
*The  only  doctrinal  truth,'  says  bbhop 
Sanderson,  <wluch  Solomon  msisted  on, 
when  he  took  the  whole  world  for  hb  large 
but  barren  text,  was,  that  all  b  vanity.'— 
Thb  was  not  the  verdict  of  a  hermit  railing 
from  hb  cell  at  pleasures  untasted,  or  at 
grandeur  unenjoyed.  Among  the  sons  of 
men,  not  one  had  sought  with  more  unremit- 
ted diligence,  or  had  wider  avenues  to  the 
search,  for  whatever  good  eiUier  skill  or  pow- 
er could  extract  out  of  the  world,  than  Soio- 
mon«  No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweets 
which  can  be  drawn  from  thb  ^prand  Alem- 
bic, with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with 
deeper  experimental  wisdom.  He  did  not 
descant  on  the  vanity  of  the  worid  so  do- 
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qucntly  till  he  had  considered  it  accurately, 
and  examined  it  practically.     He  was  not 
contented,  like  a  learned  theorist  to  cf^lect 
his  ncJtions  from  philovphy,  f»r  history,  or 
hearsiiy  ;  he  well  knew  wliut  he  s:iid,  \  and 
whereof  he  affirmed.*  All  ujjon  which  he  so 
pathetiadlv  preached  he  had  seen  with  his 
eyes,  heard  with  his  ears,  and,  in  Ids  widely- 
roving  seai'ch,  had  experienced  in  his  own 
disappointed  mind,  and  felt  in  his  own  ach- 
ing heait.     He  goes  on  to  j)]'ovc,  by  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  the  grand  truth  pro- 
potmded  in  his  thesis,  the  vanity   of  the 
vforid.     He  shows  in  a  regular  series  of  ex- 
periments, how  he  had  nuisiicked  its  trea- 
sures, exhausted  its  enjoyments,  and  even  to 
satiety,  revelled  in  its  honoui  s,  riches,  Jind 
deliehts.     He  had  been  an  intellectual  as 
wellas  sensual  voluptuary,  and  had  emptied 
the  resources  ot  knowle'lge  as  well  as  ot 
pleasure.     I'hen  reverting  in  the  close  of 
nis  discourse  to  the  point  freni  which  he 
had  set  out,  he  again  pronounces,  that  all  is 
vanitv. 

*  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter' 
which  he  draws  fi-om  this  melancholv  argu- 
ment, as  finely  exhibited  as  pensivefy  con- 
ceived, is  a  solemn  injunction  to  otliers  to 
remember,  what  it  is  to  be  feared  the  preach- 
er himsclt  had  sometimes  forgotten,  that  the 
whole  duty  of  man  is  to  fear  Ircxl  and  keep 
his  commandments  :  windiiiji^  up  his  fine  pe- 
roration with  a  motive  in  which  every  cliild 
of  Adam  is  equallv,  is  awfully  concerned, 
^because  God  shall  bring  eveiy  work  hito 
judement.' 

May  not  ever)'  real  Christian,  while  his 
heart  is  touched  with  the  affecting  tniili  of 
the  text,  be  admonished  by  this  solemn  vale- 
dictory' declaration  ?  May  he  not  leani  the 
iessm  inculcated  at  less  expense  than  it  was 
acquired  by  this  great  practical  mjisterof  the 
science  of  wisdom  ?   if  another  sovereign 
was  told  there  was  no  royal  way  to  geome- 
try, the  King  of  lsi*ael  has  opened  a  royal 
way  to  a  more  divine  philosophy.     By  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  fmm  contemplating 
this  illustrious  instance  of  •  how  little  are  the 
great,'  the  Christiim  mav  set  out  where  So- 
lomon ended.     He  may  be  convinced  of  the 
vanitjr  of  the  world  at  a  j)iice  far  cheaper 
than  Sfilomon  j)aid  for  it,  by  a  way  hir  safer 
than  his  own  experience.     He  mav  convert 
the  experiment  made  by  tlie  roval  Preacher 
to  his  own  pei-sonal  account.     He  may  find 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  (iospel  acoiifirniation 
of  its  truth,  in  its  pix-cepts  a  counteraction  to 
its  perils,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  for  its 
disappointments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
painted  it,  the  Chi'istian  is  to  live — ^isto  li\  e, 
through  divine  assistance,  untainted  by  its 
maxims,  uncontaminated  by  its  practice*;. 
Man  l>eing obviously  designetl  by  his  Creator 
for  social  life,  and  society  being  evidently 
his  proper  place  and  condition,  it  seems  to  be 
his  duty  not  so  much  to  consider  what  degre-e 
of  posnble perfection  he  might  have  attained 


in  that  state  of  secIusiGn  to  wMch  he  wai 
never  destined,  as  how  he  mav  usefuDv  fill 
his  allotted  sphere  in  the  world"  for  which  he 
was  made ;  how  he  may  conscientiously  di^ 
chai-gc  the  duties  to  wliich  he  is  plainly  call- 
ed  bv  providential  oi-dination,     I'o 'think 
how  he  may  acquit  himself  well  in  his  actu- 
al suite  and  condidon,  is  clearl  v  more  profit- 
able than  to  waste  his  time  anu  spirits,  indie- 
vising  the  best  speculative  scheme  oflijfe,to 
the  adoption  of  which  there  is  little  probt- 
bility  ol  his  ever  being  appointed. 

W'e  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  gt- 
dei-s  to  makes  ourselves  miserable,  but  with, 
abilities,  and  directions^  and  helps,  to  searcb 
out  the  best  possibilities  of  happiness  which 
remain  to  beings,  fcillen  from  that  sute  of 
moral  and  mental  rextiiude  in  which  man 
was  cre-ated  ;  to  make  the  best  of  the  ruim 
of  that  perfect  world  whose  beaut}*  he  had 
man-ed,  and  whose  capacity  of  cbnferriD^ 
telicity  he  had  fatally  impaired.  Human  life, 
there-tore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  blessings 
and  mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  \Tsion  wh  ch 
youthful  tancy  images,  or  poetry  fes;ns,  or 
i-omance  exllibits.     It  is  in  a  cona&rabic 
measure  compoimrled  of  painful  and  dull  re- 
alities, and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  gnjid 
events  or  brilliant  exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an 
almost  unvaried  state  of  penur)',  to  manv  a 
series  of  cares  and  troubles,  to  all,  a  state cf 
probation.     Hut  the  primeval  punisbroent,     ' 
the  sentence  of  labour,  like  the  other  inffic- 
tioiibof  Him  who  in  judgment  remembers 
mercy,  is  ii-ansf  »rmed  into  a  blessing.  And 
w  hethcr  we  consider  the  manual  industr}' of 
the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions  of  the 
superior  classes,  we  shad  find  that  dilKOit 
|)ccupation,  if  not  criminally  perverted  from 
its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  virtue 
and  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  camici  be 
safely  ti-usled  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefiy  con- 
sidered is  pre-sumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it 
would  be  superfluous,  for  two  reasons  to  in- 
sist that  his  vocation  in  the  world  must  be  ■. 
lawful.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  th&t  a  reli- 
gious man  will  ever  engage  in  an  employ- 
iiient  that  is  illicit ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
be\  ond  supposition,  that  persons  who  arc  ac-  ; 
tually  so  engaged,  will  cast  their  eyes  on  a 
book  who?>e  tendency  is  serious.  ' 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profeskm 
is  not  exempt  fmm  dangers.  It  requires 
strict  watclllulIle^;s,  not  only  to  conduct  the 
most  useful  undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and 
with  a  constant  eve  to  Him,  to  whom  every 
intelligent  being  is  accountable  :  it  requim 
not  oiily  c(»nstant  vigilance  against  the  al- 
hii-ements  of  a\  arice  and  the  baits  of  ambi- 
tion, but  it  rer}uires  caution  against  the  un- 
suspected mischiefs  of  embarking  so  wideki 
or  j)lunging  so  deeply  in  any  temi>oral  con- 
cern, as  almost  necessarily  to  deteriorate  the 
character,  lie  embarks  too  widely,  and 
plunges  too  deeply,  however  honourable  be 
tiic  undeiiaking,  if  it  absorb  the  whole  man 
— If  it  80  crowd  Ids  mind  with  interfering 
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temes,  and  complicated  projects,  as  to 
ve  DO  time  and  no  thougnt,  and  gradu- 
f  no  inclination  for  that  reference  which 
xild  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  de- 

n^ 

It  can  nevcf  be  too  often  repeated,  bow- 
er writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers 
th  hearing  it.  that  it  is  scarcely  more  ne- 
ssar>'  to  address  serious  suggestions  to 
en  sunk  in  gross  pursuits,  than  to  that 
rgc,  and  important,  and  valuable  class, 
hose  danger  lies  in  tlie  vciy  credit,  and 
jnity,  and  usefulness  of  their  engage- 
ents.  A  thousand  dissertations  have  ocen 
ntteii,  and  yet  the  theme  is  not  exhausted, 
i  that  hackneyed  but  neglected  truth,  that 
r  are  undone  by  iaivfui  things,  by  excess 
thinga  right  in  themselves,  and  which  on- 
become  wrong  by  being  inonlinatcly  pur- 
ed— -pursued  to  the  neglect  of  tilings  more 
sential ;  when  what  is  even  laudable  is  cx- 
usively  sought,  to  theforgeifulness  of  what 
indispensable.  Things  may  not  only  be 
cnparatively,  but  positively,  good,  and  yet 
It  be  'things  whicTi  accompany  salvation.' 
hey  may  not  only  be  intended  to  be  instru- 
ental,  but  actually  be  so,  both  in  advan- 
ng  the  prosperity,  and  in  restraining  the 
sorden  of  this  world,  and  so  far  be  highly 
iluaUf ,  and  yet  the  act  may  l)e  substituted 
T  that  priuciple  wliich  should  be  its  inspi- 
ng  motive.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  in 
le  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ac- 
Ms  are  r^t  done  with  a  reference  to  the 
^hest  end.  Of  this  reference  a  Christian 
111  aim  never  to  lose  sight.  He  will,  before 
s  engage  i  i  the  coticems  of  the  day,  pre- 
arc  his  mind  by  fervent  devotion  ;  not  only 
nploring  direction  in  the  common  course  of 
rtion,  and  the  expected  occurrences  of  the 
ay,  but  strength  to  meet  those  unknown  oc- 
iSMXis  aod  unsuspected  events,  which,  in 
umanlife,  and  ci^ecially  in  a  life  of  busi- 
ess,  90  frequently  occur.  Without  this 
anoply,  he  will  not  venture  to  engage  with 
le  workl ;  but  the  armour  which  he  put  on 
I  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
f  battle ;  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had 
uckled  it  on. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  ca- 
es  and  precedents,  the  legislator  his  sta- 
utes,  the  soldier  his  book  of  Uctics,  and  eve- 
y  other  professor  his  vade  mecum  to  con- 
ultin  difficulties,  the  Christian  to  which- 
^vtr  of  the  professions  he  may  belong,  will 
3ke  his  morning  lecture  from  a  more  infal- 
JMe  directory,  comprehending  not  only  ca- 
Ks  and  precedents,  out  abounding  also  with 
'iMiie  seminal  principles  which  contain  the 
c>ence  of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all 
pnnical  excellence  is  dcducible.  The  s])!- 
rit  tf  laws^  differ  from  all  legal  institutes, 
•onjc  of  wliich,  fi"om  that  imperfection  in- 
"cpv>Ue  from  the  best  human  thint^s,  have 
*>cen  fiomid  onkitelligible,  some  imj)ractica- 
ble,  and  some  iiave  become  obsolete.  The 
(limine  hw  is  subject  to  no  such  disadvan- 
^ge&  It  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelligible 


in  its  construction,  and  eternal  in  its  obli^ 
gation. 
This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not 


venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  triid,  and 
temptation  of  the  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a 
multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or 
an  individual  intricacy  ;  for,  though  he  may 
not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet 
he  will  discover  in  every  page  some  ijoveni- 
ip.g  truth,  si)mc  rule  of  universal  appiication, 
tlie  spirit  of  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
i)n  alinost  every  circunistimce ;  some  princi- 
ple suited  to  ever)'  puipose,  and  coinpetent 
to  the  solution  of  every  moral  difficulty. 
Scripturc  dcx*s  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  in- 
clude technical  or  professional  peculiarities, 
but  it  exhibits  the  temper  and  the  conduct 
which  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  special 
concerns  of  every  man,  whatever  be  his  oc- 
cupation. He  will  find  in  it  the  riglit  direc- 
tion to  the  right  pursuit,  the  strai);ht  road  to 
the  jji-oper  end  ;  the  duty  of  a  pure  inten- 
tion ;  and  the  prohibition  of  fiUse  measures 
to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No  hurry 
or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose  sight 
of  that  siicred  aphorism  so  pointedly  address- 
ed to  men  of  business,  '  He  Uiat  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.' 
The  cautionaiy  texts  he  admired  in  his  clo- 
set, he  will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mot- 
tos  to  amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  dis- 
course, but  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct, 
iuid  bring  them  into  every  worldly  transac- 
tion, whether  commercial,  forensic,  medi- 
cal, military,  or  whatever  else  be  his  pro- 
fessed object.  He  will  not  adjust  his  scale  of 
duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the  world,  nor 
by  any  measure  of  his  own  devising  ;  he  has 
but  one  standard  of  judging,  but  one  mea- 
sure of  conduct — ^the  infallible  word  of  God. 
This  mle  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will 
use  as  he  is  commanded  ;  he  will  not  bend 
it  to  his  own  convenience,  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  own  views,  his  own 
passions,  his  own  emolument,  his  own  repu- 
tation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  Why  is  not  Scrip- 
ture more  explicit  in  description,  more  mi- 
nute in  detail  ?  We  find  our  self-love  per- 
petually furnishing  subterfuges  for  evading 
duties,  and  multii)lying  exceptions  to  rules. 
Gotl,  who  knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw 
their  captiousness,  might,  it  may  be  said, 
have  yarded  against  itoy  more  enlarged  in- 
structions, I'lie  holy  Spirit,  however,  did 
not  see  fit  to  descend  to  such  minutinj,  but, 
having  given  the  principle,  left  man  to  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  m  the  application  of 
the  general  law  to  his  particular  cjisc  ;  for  if 
he  is  left  to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  is  not 
that  he  may  pervert  tnith,  but  apply  it.  His 
understanding  and  rectitude  are  perpetually- 
called  into  jomt  exercise,  for  that  which  is 
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immediately  the  duty  of  one  man,  another 
may  not  be  called  to  perfonu. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with 
unnecessary  scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a 
multiplicity  of  cn*cumstanccs,  some  tilings 


vxr  gives  any  practical  intimation  that  there 
is  another,  cut  how  much  more  pungent 
will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  observes  fcitf 
and  sagacious  spirits  neglectitig  to  make  the 
most  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being 


are  left  indefinite.     An  incumbered  body  of  when  he  sees  men  who  might  have  made  tiie 


institutes  would  have  been  Ux)  vast  and  com- 
plicated for  general  use;  that  time  would  be 
taken  up  in  selecting  them,  which  is  better 
employed  in  acting  upon  them.  Even  wei*e 
every  particular  of  every  duty,  in  all  its 
beanngs,  circumstantially  raniined,it  would 
not  so  much  direct  the  conduct,  as  furnish 
new  pretences  for  neglecting  it.  Then,  as 
now,  It  would  be  seen  rather  that  the  will  is 
penerse, than  the  undei-standing unsatisfied. 
More  amplification  would  not  have  lessened 
objections.  Those  who  complain  now,  that 
the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complain  then, 
that  it  was  techous.  A  fuller  exposition 
would  neither  have  cleared  doubts  nor  pre- 
vented disputes.  It  would  then  have  been 
charged  with  redmidancy,  as  it  is  now  with 
defectiveness. 

If  the  world  carries  contamination  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right-minded  a 
preservative ;  as  the  viper's  blood  is  said  to 
pe  an  antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world 
is  to  such  persons  an  improving  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  moral  lessons  of  history.     If  we 


world  a  better  thing  than  they  found  it,  had 
they  employed  their  superior  powers  of  in- 
tellect in  studying  how  they  might  please 
God,  by  promotine  the  best  interests  <rf  his 
creatures ;  when  he  sees  such  understand- 
ings  clouded  by  intemperance,  such  mindi 
absorbed  in  studying  the  qualities  of  a  race 
horse,  or  calculating  the  chancesof  a  gamng 
table  ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
characters,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admi- 
ration and  concern,  in  observing  what  good 
and  ix'sembling  imitations  of  religion  are 
made  by  honour,  sense,  and  spirit ;  how  it- 
s|x;ctHbly  moral  honesty,  kindness,  and  ge- 
nerosity may,  to  superficial  observers^  per- 
sonate Christianity,  may  even  execute  the 
act  of  piety  with  an  utter  destitutioo  of  the 
princij)le.  He  sees  in  certain  minds  some 
masterly  strokes  of  natural  beauty,  which  at 
once  dignify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  oo 
some  occasions,  to  tempt  him  to  foi-get  that 
they  are  not  religious.  But  these  Brflliaiit 
qualities  are  not  infused  into  the  entire  cha- 


apply  to  our  own  improvement  the  recorded 
excellences  or  errors  of  which  we  read; 
if  we  are  struck  with  the  successes  or  de- 
feats of  ambition ;  the  pursuits  or  disappoint- 
ments of  vanity ;  the  sordid  accumulations 
of  avarice,  or  the  wasting  ravages  of  prodi- 
gality ;  if  we  are  moved  with  mstances  of 
vice  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to 
tell  us,  and  of  whom  he  perhaps  knew  not 
much  more  ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the 
violence  of  parties,  of  which  both  the  lead- 
ers and  the  followers  have  been  long  laid  in 
the  dust ;  if  we  are  affected,  as  every  intel- 
ligent mind  cannot  but  be  affectecl,  with 
these  pictures  of  thinj^,  how  much  benefit 
may  a  well-directed  mind  derive  from  seeing 
them  realized :  from  seeing  the  old  scenes 
acted  oyer  again  by  living  performers;  from 
living  himself  among  the  dramatis  ficrsonx 
as  one  of  the  actors ;  from  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  a  repetition  of  tilings  which  he 
condemned  or  applauded  when  only  coldly 
presented  to  his  understandinj^,  and  at  which 
his  principles  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in 
the  dead  letter  of  narrative.  He  now  sees 
the  same  sentiments  embodied,  the  same 
passions  brought  into  action,  similar  opi- 
nions o(>erating  upon  actual  conduct. 

If  he  is  deeply  touched  when  history  pre- 
sents to  his  view  the  errors  of  high  and  he- 
roic minds,  when  it  exhibits  the  aberrations 
of  superior  genius,  how  much  more  lively 
will  be  his  regi-et,  when  he  sees,  among  lii's 
own  acquaintance,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and 
ingenuous  mind  exclusively  consumed  on 
objects,  which  might  indeed  be  accounted 
|;reat,  if  this  world  were  all,  but  which  nc- 


I  ractcr,  tiie  excellence  is  limited  to  a  few  ihh 
ning  points,  and  the  hollows  are  proportion- 
ed  to  tiie  heights.  Rich  in  some  ^le^didvi^ 
tue,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  principle; 
there  is  perhaps  some  allowed  sm  in  tbe 
practice ;  while  in  the  character  of  the  resi 
Christian,  though  there  may  be  much  infir- 
mity, there  is  a  desire  of  consistency— there 
is  no  deliberate  transgressioo— -there  is  even 
no  unrepcnted  error. 

These  living  lessons  the  pious  observer 
will  turn  to  accounU  The  imprenkn  thw 
made  on  his  heart,  from  actual  obsemtioo, 
will  sink  deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than 
the  instruction  to  be  obtained  by  a  mere  io- 
tellectual  view  of  mankind,  from  nifoiiii- 
tion  collected  from  writers,  who  are  oUiged 
to  pick  up  facts,  not  from  having  witocvod 
them,  but  as  they  find  them  in  precediDg 
writers ;  men  who  know  little  of  the  canaes 
of  which  they  describe  the  efibcts,  or  the 
motives  of  the  actions  they  record.  Histaiy 
paints  men,  acute  observation  anatomiiei 
them. 

If  he  regret  that  his  necessary  duties  h 
the  world  trench  on  the  time  he  would  giat 
ly  devote  to  religious  pursiuts,  let  hijn  take 
comfort  that  these  regrets,  if  ancere,  arc  in 
eiimest  of  his  safety,  ITic  very  corruptiooi 
to  which  he  is  witness,  will  experimentaDj 
convince  him  of  the  truth  ot  a  doctrine 
which  is  no  where  more  completely  leaned 
than  in  the  bustle  of  life.  The  perceptioo  of 
this  evil  in  others,  makes  him  watch  agiM 
similar  tendencies  within ;  tendencies  whidi 
only  the  grace  daily  invoked  by  him  pre- 
vents from  breaking  out  into  action,  jltf 
deep  conviction  of  man's  comiptioiip  initeid 
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rimpartine  his  benevolence,  will  improve  it 
:  wul  teach  him  not  to  expect  too  much 
x)m  so  imperfect  a  being,  as  well  as  to  bear 
nth  the  errors  which  his  belief  of  the  doc- 
riiie  had  led  him  to  expect  This,  toeether 
k'ith  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  will 
lire  hi;ii  of  that  mistake  so  comnion  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  it,  tiiat  of  expect- 
ng  no  fiiuits  in  those  which  a  ffrnd  ini.igina- 
Lion,  on  a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to 
btrlieve  perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable 
discover)',  become  too  strongly  disi^usted 
with  errors  and  imperfections,  on  which  they 
3uj;ht  to  have  reckoned.  He  will  never  use 
liis  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
tiave  been  sneaking  to  the  purposes  of  un- 
worthy distrust,  or  base  suspicion.  On  the 
wntrary,  though  he  will  exercise  his  dis- 
:xnimcnt  in  the  knowledi^c  of  men,  and  his 
discretion  as  to  the  confidence  to  be  placed 
in  them,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  the  look  out 
to  delect,  much  less  to  exj)ose  their  errors. 
Though  he  'loves  not  the  world'  in  the 
Scriuure  sense  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
divi;luils  c)f  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the 
affection  of  sympatliy.  He  will  put  a  large 
and  bheral  construction  on  their  actions,  but 
he  will  not  stretch  tliat  latitude  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  any  thing  that  is  cormpt  in  princi- 
ple, or  crimmal  in  conduct  Nor  will  he  be 
always  on  the  defensive  in  his  intercourse 
with'them  :  he  will  not  act  with  the  narrow 
selfishness  of  the  sortlid  trader,  who  is  jealous 
of  every  man  with  whom  he  has  busmess  to 
transact,  on  no  higher  groimd  than  lest  he 
should  lose  money  by  him  ;  while  he  tole- 
rates in  his  character  evei-jr  vice  which  will 
notintei-fere  with  his  pecuniary  transactions. 
It  is  liis  aim  to  reconcile  that  chaiily 
which  believeth  all  things  with  that  discri- 
iTiiiiation  of  chai*acter  which  shows  us,  not 
only  so  many  who  aix;  bad,  but  so  nmch  im- 
perfection, we  may  say,  so  much  evil,  in  the 
comparatively  good.  To  love  and  serve 
those  in  whom  wc  at  the  same  time  perceive 
fx)  little  moral  defect,  is  turning  our  spiritual 
discernment  to  a  practical  account  This 
prindple,  while  it  serves  to  jii*escrve  us 
troro  an  undue  admiration  of  othei*s,  will 
teach  us  to  suspect  these,  or  other  defects,  in 
Qonelves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im- 
pnn-e  his  scanty  leisure,  will  i-cscue  from 
mere  diversion  those  hours  wl\ich  cannot 
pnidently  be  subtriicted  f rom  business,    'i'o 
aman  thus  circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt 
U)l>c  indeed  a  blessing  ;  to  him  it  is  empha- 
tically 'delight'    Instead  of  approi)naimg 
it  as  a  day  ot  premeditated  conviviality,  he 
converts  It  into  a  stated  season  of  enjoyment 
qC  another  kind.    He  hai-dly  needs  tiie  in- 
jUQcuon  to   •  remember'  to  keej)  it  holy, 
thoo^  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ten 
aQmandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced 
with  that  admonition.    He  considers  the  ob- 
scTvanoe  as  almost  more  his  piivilege  than 
his  diiqr.   The  expectation  of  its  return 
cheers  him  luder  the  perplexities  of  the 
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week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a  rest  here,  and 
as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest  He  enlams 
his  pious  exercises  with  the  more  sad£c- 
tion,  as  he  is  clearly  assured  that  he  is  not  on 
this  day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  pro- 
fessional duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection  his 
heart  more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to 
Him  whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  I^ 
feels  that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordain- 
ed b^-  some  public  act,  a  royal  pn^.clamation 
enjoining  it  as  a  necessary  mterval  between 
the  labours  which  clos^  one  week,  and  those 
which  began  another,  a  contrivance  of  ease, 
a  measure  of  political  prudence  or  personal 
tenderness  to  prevent  the  bodily  machine 
and  the  overlaboured  mind  firom  wearing 
out,  he  would  be  grateful  for  its  institution : 
but  to  him  the  day  comers  fraught  with  bene- 
fits and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  iui  appointment  of  God ;  that  entitles  it  to 
his  reverence ;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual 
incrcy  ;  it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting 
his  mental  vi^jour;  for  inspecting  his  ac- 
coimts  with  his  Maker ;  for  taking  a  more 
exact  survey  of  the  state  of  his  heart ;  fir 
examining  into  his  faults ;  for  enumerating 
his  mercies ;  for  la}'uig  in,  by  prayer,  fresh 
stores  of  faith  and  holiness ;  for  repairing 
what  both  may  have  lost  in  the  turmoil  ot 
the  week.  li's  heated  passions  have  leisure 
to  cool ;  his  hui'ried  mind  to  regain  its  tran- 
c]uil  tone  ;  his  whole  internal  state  to  be  re- 
gulated ;  his  misttkes  to  be  reviewed ;  his 
temper  to  be  new  set ;  his  piety  to  be  braced 
up  to  the  pitch  from  which  it  may  have  been 
sunk  in  the  atmosphere  he  had  been  breath- 
ing, 'i'he  pious  mim  of  business  relishes  his 
family  s'.x:iety  and  fireside  enjoyments  with 
a  keenness  not  often  felt  by  others.  If  •  the 
harp,  and  the  tabret,  and  the  viol,*  are  not 
always  heard  in  his  feasts,  he  does  what 
those  who  listen  to  them  do  not  always  re- 
member to  do,  for  he  considei-s  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  regards  the  operations  of  liis 
hands.'  It  is  not  enough  lor  the  devoted 
Christian  that  his  life  is  dedicated  to  him 
who  gave  it,  his  spirit  is,  as  it  were,  exhaled 
in  his  service.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Difficulties  and  advantagra  of  the  Chrittian 
in  the  world. 

Thkrk  are  two  things  of  which  a  wise 

*  It  ii  to  be  re^n-tted,  that  the  inemben  ofa  learnH 
and  huiiourable  proArMiuii,  and  whicli  bat  pruduced  ao 
many  fxemplary  cliaraeten,  ihouiil  appuini  their  eon- 
sultaiiunt  on  Sundaji.  Ii  it  ur^*d  in  excuse,  that  ch«j 
ranuoi  vlaah  uiih  any  public  count  or  littingi  on  thai 
day.  The  leading  men,  by  tbii  custom,  force  tome  of 
those  wlioie  practice  it  leu  e»iabliihid  into  a  breach  of 
their  duiy,  a^imt  which  their  coniriences  perliapt  rt^ 
volt.  Might  iiui  une  uf  tlicK  two  lacriHcet  obviate  th« 
necessity  which  i«  pleaded  in  itt  vindication?  Might 
they  not  i-iihir  njrct  inch  a  tuperfluity  of  butincta  u 
induce!  it— or,  if  that  be  too  much  to  expect,  might  thaj 
nut  tubtract  the  time  from  tbcir  lociai  and  mtvit ii| 
boart? 
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man  will  he  scmpnlou^lv  careful,  his  con-  lesson  of  forbearance  to  learn,  trhen  he  if 


science  iiud  his  ci-eilit.  Happily  tlicy  are 
almost  in^eparable  concomitants ;  they  aix* 
commonly  Kept  or  lost  tt)gether ;  the  same 
things  wliich  wound  the  one,  usually  gives  a 
blow  to  the  other :  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 


called  upon  to  practice  it :  because  he  has 
not  indulged  himself  in  those  habits,  and  ai 
little  as  may  be  in  those  societies  which  lay 
a  man  open  to  the  consequences  of  which  toi' 
go\  crmAl  appetites  are  the  source  :  because 


that  conscience  ami  a  mere  worldly  credit  |  he  has  always  considered  pride  and  passkn 
are  not,  in  all  instances,  allowed  to  subsist  j  as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an  impure 


together.  ( j(xl  and  our  heaits — we  speak  ot 
hearts  which  are  looked  into  and  examined 
—always  condemn  u^  for  the  same  things — 
things,  perhaps,  for  which  we  do  not  suffer 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world :  the  woi'ld,  in  re- 
turn, not  seldom  condemns  us  for  actions, 
fi.r  which  wc  have  the  approbation  of  God 
and  our  consciences.  Is  it  right  to  put  the 
verdict  of  such  opposite  jud(;^es  on  an  equa- 
lity, nay  to  abide  by  tlvat  which  will  be  less 
tlian  nothing  when  hia  sentence,  whose  fci- 
vour  is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronoun- 
ced? 
Between   a  wounded  conscience  and  a 


glance  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crime 
which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  duelling— the 
combined  vk)lation  of  these  two  command- 
ments, being  as  closely  connected,  in  prao 
tice,  as  is  their  position  in  the  Uccalogue. 
It  is  observable,  that  while  the  shitts  and 
stratagems  to  which  a  man  is  commonly 
driven  by  illicit  connexions,  so  often  lead  \o 
duelling,  yet  that  the  charee  of  that  crime 
itself,  or  of  any  other  equally  atrocious  far 
more  rarely  provokes  a  challesi^  than  the 
charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the  crime  has 
compelled  him  to  resort  Can  there  be  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  fidae  estimatt 


wounded  credit  there  is  the  same  difference  of  character  and  virtue,  than  that  the  offienEe 
as  between  a  crime  and  a  calamity.   Of  two  I  is  not  made  to  consist  in  the  fvlyfhn^  it&df. 


inevitable  evils,  religion  instructs  us  to  sub- 
mit to  that  which  is  inferior  and  involuntarv. 
As  much  as  reputation  exceeds  every  world- 


but  in  the  accusation  of  it. 

I'he  man  of  mere  woridly  principles 
keeps  himself  in  the  broad  way,  vhich, 


ly  good,  so  much,  and  far  nioixr,  is  conscience  should  events  occur,  and  temptatioss  arise 
to  be  consulted  bcfoi-e  credit — if  credit  that-  to  irritate  him,  may  at  any  time  lead  to  such 
can  1x5  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  ac-  ■  a  termination.  His  habits  of  life,  Aia  choice 
claniations  of  a  mob,  whether  composed  of  of  associates,  his  systematic  resohition  tore- 
•  the  great  vulgar  or  the  small.'  venge  ever>'  insult,  makes  his  common  path 

Yet  arc  we  not  perpetually  seeing,  that  to  a  path  of  danger.  His  pride  itf  always  ready 
secure  this  worthless  fame,  peace  and  con-  jpnmed  ;  he  carries  the  inflammable  matter 
science  arc  sacrificed.^  For  to  what  but  am  his  habit,  and  the  first  spark  maj  cause  u 
miserably  false  estimate  of  the  relative  value  j  explosion ;  while  the  man  of  pnndple,  in 
of  these  two  blessings  ;  what  but  the  prefer- '  addition  to  all  the  other  guards  before  cna- 
cnce  of  character  to  duty — in  support,  too,  |  merated,  wants,  indeed,  out  this  abgle  con- 
of  a  rotten  part  of  it — is  it,  that  the  wretched ;  sideration  to  deter  him  firom  the  spirit  of 
system  of  duelling  ncit  oiily  maintains  its  |  duelling ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  aU  Mhen 


is  not  that,  with  all  his  caution,  he  is  not  lia- 
ble to  provocations  and  insults,  as  well  as 
other  men  -,  nor  that  he  has  no  quick  sense 
of  injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attacks,  and  no 
courage  to  defend  himseifl  He  who  bears 
insultbis  made  of  like  passions  with  him  who 
revenges  them  ;  his  pride  longs  to  break  out 
if  it  dared  ;  for  even  a  gocxl  man,  as  the  pre- 
late quotecl  in  the  la*'t  chapter obser\e.s  *  has 
more  to  do  with  this  one  viper,  than  with  all 
his  other  romiptions.' 

But,  among  «)t her  causes,  his  safety  lies  in 
this,  that  he  has  always  ciuleavoured'to  keep 
clear  of  those  initiatoiy  offences  which  lead 
to  Uiis  catastn>phe ;  it  is  because  he  has  been 
habitually  governed  by  principles  of  a  di- 
rectly conti-ar}'  tendency,  and  has  not  tlie 

*  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbiiry,  thr  fint  of  nor  driitical 
«rit«-r«,«iMl  Che  Utt  hero  ol'our  ancirnt  chivalrj-,  with 
that  raiitaitie  eombinMion  of  drvoiiun  and  fallantr) 
^hith  nharacUrrhDed  the  pndrtiinii  of  kiii|;hihood,  telU 
Vf,  in  the  meinoin  of  hii  own  life,  thnt  br  itrictlj  main- 
taiBcd  the  reiiipvui  obtenranee  of  the  Sabhaili,  except 
«hai  called  out  to  fight  a  duel  for  a  point  of  bonoar, 
which  be  weand  to  have  thought  a  paramount  duty. 


meuitatcd  subversion  of  one  of  the  mot  ibv- 
perious  duties  of  Christianity,  b^  maUng  it 
infamous  to  firgive  injuries^ 

And  even  if  a  man  be  more  correct  nha 
habits,  still  if  the  maxims  of  the  world,  wd 
not  those  of  Christianity,  govern  lum,  he 
loses  sight  of  the  great  prmciplea  whii^ 
would  restrain  excesses  in  temper,  as  wdl 
as  in  conduct.  He  first  loses  sight  of  theses 
perhaps  by  negligence  in  private  devotioi, 
possibly  by  a  careless  attendance  on  pubic 
worship.  Thus  freeing  himself  from  thc« 
observances,  he  loses  si^ht  of  the  c4)ligatiooi 
of  religion,  and  losing  this  strongest  'mank 
of  restraint,*  it  is  the  less  wonder  that  aamiU 
provocation  tempts  him  to  offer  bloody  Ur 
crifices  to  that  fantastic  tnit  cruel  idol,  worid- 
ly honour.  It  is  the  less  wonder  that  a  ne- 
glected, even  where  there  is  not  a  perverted 
principle,  should  end  m  the  murder  of  a 
friend,  and  the  destruction  of  his  own  soul ; 
for  of  a  merely  convivial  friendship,  ad«dis 
no  very  uncommon  termination. 

But  to  return. — In  the  ordmarr  puTHks 
of  life,  the  good  man  difien  but  fitue  horn 
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dhcrsp  in  the  keenness  with  which  he  em- 
barks in  enterprize,  or  in  the  cUligence  with 
whkh  he  prosecutes  it ;  but  he  carries  it  on 
in  another  spirit ;  he  is  not  less  solicitous  in 
the  pursuit,  but  there  is  less  pertur(>ation  in 
his  snlkitude  ;  he  makes  no  undue  sacrifices 
to  attain  his  object.  He  seeks  the  divine 
blessing,  not  that  he  may  hlacken  his  own 
cxertioos,  but  that  he  may  be  directed  in 
them,  imported  under  them.  San^^ine, 
perhaps^  oy  nature,  he  yet  takes  into  the  ac- 
count the  probabilities  of  disappointment  : 
thi^  when  it  occurs,  he  bears  as  one,  who, 
though  careful  of  the  motive  and  mode  of  his 
conduct,  had  put  the  affair  into  the  hands  of 
the  Master  or  events.  His  failure  does  not 
discourage  him  from  fresh  exeitions,  when 
occasions  eoually  right  present  themselves. 
He  is  grateful  for  success,  but  not  intoxica- 
ted by  'tL  Under  defeat  he  is  resigned,  but 
not  despon&ig.  He  measures  tlie  intrinsic 
value  of  an  object  b^  asking  his  own  mind, 
though  he  thinks  so  fiiehly  of  its  importance 
now,  what  he  shall  pnuiaBly  tliink  of  it  when 
his  ardour  is  cooled,  p.nd  esiiecially,  what  he 
shall  think  of  it  when  all  things  shall  be 
brought  into  judgment.  This  question  set- 
tled, either  moderates  or  augments  the  inte- 
rest he  takes  in  it 

Knowh^  that  whatever  he  proposes  in  the 
way  of  public  good,  is  lial>Ie  to  be  suspected 
of  imprndence,  or  mistaken  zeal,  he  tunis 
this  exposure  to  suspicion  to  his  own  advan- 
tage. It  leads  him  to  examine  his  project 
more  accurately  to  spy  out  its  weak  side,  if 
it  have  any ;  and  to  anticipate,  by  the  ope- 
rations of  a  well  exercised  judgment,  the  ob- 
jections which  his  opponents  arc  likely  to 
make.  Foreseeing  ttie  points  which  may 
create  opposition,  he  y^uaras  ag;iinst  it,  either 
by  altering  his  plan,  if  defective,  or  prcpar- 
ujgto defend  it,  if  sound.  One  of  his  great 
difficalties,  and  yet  it  is  his  only  security, 
will  be  his  custom  of  referinir  all  matters  m 
debate,  'to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.' 
This  will  lead  him  constantly  to  op]x«e  pnn- 
dplea  to  expediency.  Of  this  incommalious 
mtegrity,  he  must  abide  the  censure  and  the 
oonseqiiences.  He  will  have  no  share  in  the 
crooked  arts  and  intrigues  by  which  some 
men  rise  so  Cast,  and  become  so  popular.  He 
will  detest  craft  almost  as  mucli  as  fraud,  and 
the  fNtiiiil  shifts  of  a  narrow  policy,  as  much 


he  will  love  the  light  and  o|)en  path  of 
truth  and  honesty. — He  doth  not  slacken  in 
his  nndeviatin^  strictness,  though  he  is 
aware,  that  this  is  the  quality  which  pecu- 
liarij  exposes  him  to  misrepresentation. 
Exertion,  struegle,  conflict,  these  ai*e 
the  trials  for  winch  he  prepares  himself. 
Yhankfol  for  tranquillity  when  it  can  be 
bonestly  obtained,  enjoying  repose  when 
hehas  tahrly  earned  it ;  he  yet  knows  that 
tins  ii  not  the  world  in  which  they  are 
to  be  koked  for  with  any  certainty,  or  en- 
joyed witti  anjr  continuance ;  and  this  con- 
▼ictiaQ  cf  ita  mstability  and  fluctuation  is 
<sie  of  the  many-argoments  with  which  he 


seeks  to  ami  himself  against  tlie  fear  of 
death. 

The  unequaldistributionof  the  good  things 
of  tliis  life,  the  interior  success  of  men  of 
nioi*e  virtue,  higher  uUcnt,  and  a  better  out- 
set, tlian  othci'S  of  liis  acquaintance,  whose 
beginning  wiislow,  and  whi*se  descitscqui- 
v(x'a1,  remind  him  that  pr(.>Sij>erity  is  no  sure 
test  of  merit,  and  that  the  fiivuur  of  heaven 
is  n;)t  to  he  estimated  by  success.  Go(l,  he 
recollects,  has  made  no  special  promise  of 
pi-osperity  to  h'S  children.  When  given,  it 
is  to  i>c  esteemed  no  certain  mark  of  his  ap- 
pmbatiun  ;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  often  in 
meiTv  ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God 
h:is  iiighcr  designs  for  his  less  prosperous  ser- 
vants. As  to  himself,  the  events  of  every 
day  teach  him,  that  he  had  expected  more 
from  human  life  than  it  had  tobestow,  and 
that  his  disappointments  arise  not  less  from 
his  own  simj^uine  temjH'r,  than  fmm  the  de- 
ceits of  that  world  winch  it  had  overrated. 

The  world,  especially,  we  may  here  re- 
mark, the  cf^mniercial  world,  particularly  in 
these  awfiil  times,  is  calculated  to  teach  xor- 
bearance  far  more  than  sequestred  lite,  be- 
cause men  often  svifler  so  severely  in  their 
fortune  and  credit  by  the  errors  or  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  If  tne  good  man  suffer  by 
his  own  fault,  he  will  find  afresh  motive  for 
humility ;  if  by  the  fault  of  another,  for  pa- 
tience ;  if  more  directly  from  the  han(l  of 
God,  for  submission.  Whatever  be  the  fluc- 
tuations of  his  fortune,  his  faith  will  gain  sta- 
bility, ffir  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand 
directing  all  events  for  his  ultimate  good.  If 
he  is  placed  in  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation, 
G(xl  intends  to  lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest 
where  only  it  can  be  found.  If  in  a  state  of 
singular  diflicultyt  it  is  to  show  him  his  own 
weakness,  and  his  immediate  dcpendance  on 
him,  who  gives  strength  to  the  weak.  This 
principle  admitted,  will  furnish  new  motives 
to  watchfulness  and  praver,  without  any  di- 
minution of  activity  or  spirit. 

His  obscrxations  on  the  gradual  process, 
by  which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the 
heaits  of  others,  teach  him  to  guard  his  own 
against  its  encroachments.  He  sees  thai  the 
first  designs  of  men  are  commonly  moderate. 
Few  take  in  at  one  view  all  the  length  they 
go  after wai'ds,  Thev  lor^k  not  beyond  a  cer- 
tain eminence.  On  this  they  fix  as  the  sum- 
mit of  their  desires.  But  what  appeared 
high  at  a  distance  sinks  when  approached ; 
is  nothing  when  attsiined  ; — '  Alps  rise  on 
Alps;' — a  further  distance  presents  a  further 
height ;  this,  they  are  sure,  will  bound  their 
desires  :  this  attained,  they  are  resolved  to 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lives  and  their  rich- 
es to  the  end  for  which,  they  persuade  them- 
selves, thev  have  been  toiling.  But,  with 
the  acquisition,  the  desire  increases  ;  wants 
gi-ow  out  of  riches.  The  moderate  man  is 
become  insatiable.  The  principle  thnveif 
with  the  attainment  of  its  object  Though 
hope  is  exclianged  for  possession,  ret  the 
restless  principle  continues  to  work,  and  will 
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work  on,  unless  a  higher  uriiirinlc,  by  >\'liich   watch  th^  prognostics  of  its  rise  and  Ml, 
he  is  every  day  le«ss  likely  ana  less  clerdix^as  keep  him  stiher  without  making  him  indiffer- 


to  be  eovemed,  should  anse  to  clieck  it 
Society  being  composed  of  intelligent  hu- 


ent.     II L*  prt  SI  rvcs  his  temper  with  liis  at- 
taclinunts,  and  his  integrity  with  hisprcfc- 


man  beings,  the  wise  man  knows  that  some-  rtncis,  Ijtrausi-  he  is  habitually  watching 
thing  may  be  genendly  leatncd  fivirt  it,  iv-  Iuav  lie  ni:iy  st  rve  the  statf,  and  not  how, 
lativc  to  the  human  character  ;  that  sfunc  by  incivasing  her  ptrjjlexities,  he  may  ad- 
benefit  may  be  reaped,  even  it'  little  pdsiiiv  e  \  ance  himsi  if. 

good  appear  in  it ;  and  more  dj^ess^^nu' times  The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the  world  will 
appear,  than  we  are  willing  to  put  to  piotit.  not  carrv  huu  to  the  length  (f  eiitaiiL;iii.g 
Lessons  may  be  extracted  from  the  very  ;  himself  in  its  siiaix-s.  'I'ludigh  hemuinVuiS 
fuilts  oi  men  ;  fi-om  the  vehemence  of  their !  a  iiecehS;iiT  inierctiUi-se  with  men  cf  oj>ix>- 
passionSy  the  mistakes  of  their  judgment,  j  site  chai  arte  r,  he  will  not  push  that  inter- 
the  blindness  of  their  prejudice.  '  c<  ■iirse  fui  ih«  r  t]»an  occasion  requires.    He 

The  Hoi  V  Scri  ptu  res  fix*(iuently  make  the  I  willtran'-.irt  bus'.mss  with  them  with  fraik- 
anxious  difigence  of  men,  in  the*  pursuit  of  i.ess  and  ci\  slity,  but  he  wilhu-t  f.illow  them 
worldly  advantages,  a  lesstui  which  a  belter  itt)  any  olijiciinimb'.e  ler.ijlhs.  He  is  aware, 
man  would  do  well  to  improve  upon  in  his  .that  ihnup;h  a  wi^e  man  will  never  chuscan 
higher  pursuits.  He  may  find  m  f/irir  in-  iintecttrd  atmr  sjiliere,  yet  '  He  who  fixes rur 
dustry  a  standard,  thoui;h  nc-t  a  mf<lel ;  the  ;  lot  hi  lite'  will  jno'ert  him  in  it  in  the  waycif 
wisdom  he  learns  fn^m  this  generation,  he  duly,  andwili  fuinl^h  an  antidote  to  the  can- 
will  convert  to  the  nui  poses  of  the  childi  en  lagion.  A  c:«  uiiii;ei  m^  pic  ty  doubles  it^  c  au- 
of  light.    The  worlcrs  wise  man  is  ever  on 


the  watch  for  advancing  his  pr*  jccis.     Jf  ho 
contract  an  accjuaintance  of  importance,  his 


lii-n  w  hen  i  >.]j<?»  d  to  an  impure  air,  but  a 
prudent  pii-iy  will  never  \ oluntaiily  pluiipe 
mW'it.  It  wi'i!  never  fi-rect,  ihatif'lhc  c-r- 
first  thought  is]  how  he  may  make  tiie  mcst  j  i  uptirir.s  of  the  w  ni  Id  ai  e  so  dangen-us  thty 
<rfhim  ;  the  Christian  is  equally  cartful  to ;  are  lendeied  st)  1)\  ih*  se  c«f  c  ur  own  hears, 
turn  the  acquisiti<jn  of  a  pious  fliend  to  his '.  since  \n  e  ran  y  alx.ut  us  a  ci  n!«titiition  dispo- 
own  account,  but  with  a  higher  view.  jsed  to  njfeilum.     The  true  Christian  will 


The  activity  of  the  fraudfid  steward  mav  ty  and  kiiah.ess  of  his  penerarbehavkmr, 


itimulatc  the  negligent  Christian.  Fi*om  the 


iliev  should  be  led  inl«)  an  error  as  to  fiis 


lierseverance  of  the  malignant  in  their  i)a- ;  pr.i'u.iples.  Tor  woildiy  men,  having  been 
lient  prosecution  of  revenge,  he  may  learn  !  accuhto-md  to  coriiiecl  nan-owness  reicnc, 
fortitude  under  discouragements,  and  resf>-:an(l  gl<K)!n,  v.irji  seiidis  pietv,  thev  mi^ht 
lution  under  difficulties.  Injuries  may  teach  ;  infi  r  tit.m  his  pUas.int  denoitfnent  and  frank 
hhn  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  upon  I  address,  that  hisjiniiciples  were  as  lax  as 
investigating  its  princinle, '  and  guarding  his  niaiiiiers  are  ih^enKi-ged. 
against  its  violatitm.  Thewiliness  of  the;  He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not unnc- 
designing  may  keep  his  undei-standing  on  cessarily  to  alimateihem  by  any  thing  fnr- 
the  alert,  and  amfirm  the  prudence  it  has  buhling'  in  \i\>  eMenor ;  he' will'  cheeriiillv 
excited.  Temptationsfi-om  w  ithout  strength-  f.tll  in  w  ith  any  plan  (»f  ill eirs consistent  wili 
en  his  powers  of  resistance  ;  his  own  faults  his  own  priia  ij>les  ;  Lnd  more  esi)ecially, 
•how  him  his  own  weakness,  as  it  is  foreign  shr  uld  it  he  any  plan  of  benevolence  and 
aggrcssicm  which  forms  herces,  and  domes-  general  uiility,  and  cnie  moi-e  promising  than 
tic  opposition  which  makes  statesmen.  \  his  ow  n,  he  w  ill  he\  er  feel  backward  topro- 

His  thirst  for  human  applause  will  be  aba-  mote  it,  thnnigh  the  mean  fear  of  transfier- 
ted,  when  he  observes  in  those  around  him,  hij^  the  popularity  of  the  jmeasure  to  ano- 
the  unexpected  attainment  cf  popularity  so .  tlier.  \  et  he  act-,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
soon  followed  by  its  unmerited  ios«.     \\  hen  i  tiieiv  is  no  humility  in  a  man's  taking  a  false 


he  sees  by  what  sacrifices  they  are  sc^me- Ijudi^meiiT.  He  \\\\\  fii-si  clear  his  motive. 
tunes  obtained,  and  to  what  temptations  the  '  ar.ci,  next,  hi>  prudence  in  the  measure,  and 
possesion  leads.  He  will  be  less  likely  to  then  be  as  jm  mpt  in  artinn  as  those  who 
repine  that  others  ai-e  reaching  tlie  summit "  rush  into  it  without  delibti-ation  or  priixi- 
of  ambition,  whether  they  achieve  it  bv  ta-  i  pie. 

lents  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it  He  keeps  his  ultimate  end  in  view,  e^cn 
by  steps  which  he  would  notchuseto  climb,  |  in  the  nmst  (Tdiiian-  eonrt ms,  and  on  ocui- 
or  maintain  it  by  concessions  which  he  would  j  sitms  which  t«>  oth«'rs  n»av  nc  t  seem  hkelv  to 
**  u-^'T  ^°  make.  The  pangs  ot  party  with  pmmote  it.  I  le  knowsthat  good  breeding 
which  he  sees  some  ot  his  friends  CMivnlsed,  I  will  y;i\  e  cuvrc  ncy  to  good  sense  ;  that  goc3 
and  the  turbulent  anxiety  with  which  thrv  j  sense  adds  ci-edit  to  \  irtue,  and  even  helps  to 
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)f  its  tendenc)^  to  displease. — 
?ss  in  performing  the  common 
more  accurately  than  other 
lead  them  to  look  from  the  ac- 
principlc  whicli  pitxluced  it ; 
ey  sec  the  advanUigcs  arising 


ber  zeal,  a  fen*  id  but  unboisterous  warmth, 
a  vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

lie  will  not  hunt  for  popularity ;  he  knows 

that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  from 

wliich  even  good  men  are  not  exempt ;  for 

alter  all,  the  mere  gtxxl  men  of  the  worlddo 

refiilncss  of  conduct,  they  may  not  monopolize  all  credit.   Highly  principled 

examine  into  the  reasons ;  and  and  piims  men  foi*m  a  poweml  and  increa- 

j,  to  adopting,  is  mA  always  a  sing  minority,  which,  by  concoi-d,  firmness* 

He  m.'iy  tlius  lead  them  into  and  prudence,  often  makes  no  inconuderable 

imitiition,    without   the    vain  figure.     When  viewed  collectively, 

*  Bright  ■•  a  lun  theucrcd  city  thines.* 


itiug  himself  lus  a  model ;  for 
m  to  admire,  not  him,  but  the 
vhich  he  draws  both  what  he 
/hut  he  is, 

suggests  hints  ft)r  their  benefit, 
hev  should  think  the  sugges- 
;  (nat  thev  owe  it  to  reflection, 
•uction.  Like  the  great  Athe- 
ler,  he  does  not  so  nnich  aim  to 
to  others  as  t(qjut  them  in  the 
;  it  out  for  themselves.  His 
:  lessen  his  urbanity,  even  to- 


Each  individual,  however,  according  as  he 
contrii)utes  or  mav  fancy  he  contributes  to 
the  brightness,  is  m  danger  of  pricUng  him- 
self on  the  general  effect.  And  many  a  weak 
or  designing  man,  placing  himself  under  the 
bi*oad  shelter  of  wliat  he  delights  to  call  the 
re/iffioua  tvorld,  limits  liis  zeal  to  the  credit 
of  being  accounted  a  member,  instead  of  ex- 
tending it  to  the  arduous  duties  it  imposes, 
and  while  he  supei'ciliously  decries  man^  a 


who  are  obviously  deficient  in  .  worthy  person,  who  without  the  pretension. 


i'hich  he  deems  of  high  iir.por- 
ly  arc  useful  members  rf  the 
society,  he  is  the  first  to  com- 
:tivitv',  to  acknowledge  their 
ities,  to  do  justice  to  their 
ritings,  while  the)'  aie  dlscon- 
xngerous  or  doubtful  objects, 
bjects  he  never  labours  to  dis- 
>inions,  unless  they  obviously 
IV  of  something  of  more  worth. 
lieerfuUy  allowed  merits  will 
iin  lose  sight  of  any  grand  de- 
i  principle,  of  any  thing  cnx>- 
ndency. 

•eligion  he  neither  makes  a  pa- 
:ret ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to 
itinients,  prevents  mistakes, 
',  obviates  conjectures,  and 
ipcndencc.  He  acknowledges 
idcsty,  and  defends  them  with 
1  other  occasions,  instead  of 
elf  up  in  a  close  and  sullen  re- 
e  others  do  not  agi'ee  with  him 
cause  whicli  lies  nearest  his 
ad  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
IS  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
iucatt*<l  men  can  have  access  to 

each  other ;  points  at  which 
s  in  taste  and  science  may  be 
ommunicaled,  the  tone  of  con- 
ied,  and  society  rendered  con- 
ifiil,  and  sometimes  in  a  high 
ible. 

hstandin^  the  clearness  of  his 
id  the  intimations  of  anenlight- 
ice,  yet  he  carries  about  with 
modest  sense  of  his  own  liable- 

is  wi*ong,  as  keeps  up  in  his 
.  that  the  error  may  possibly  be 

This  feeling,  though  it  never 
adopt  through  weakness  the 
ther,  makes  him  always  hum- 
ence  of  his  own.  He  opposes 
i^y  bad  with  an  earnest  but  so- 


performs  the  functions,  he  is  as  full  of  the 
world  as  the  world  is  of  itself.  Popularity 
thus  sought  after  and  obtained,  whether 
within  or  without  the  pale,  even  ox  a  reli- 
gious ccmmimity,  is  ot  a  dangerous  tenden- 
cy, and  a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike 
tremble  to  bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

Hut  if  the  Christian  character  we  have 
been  faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses 
a  commanding  station,  either  in  fortune, 
nuik,  or  talent,  especially  it  he  combine 
them  ;  his  character,  without  any  assum'p- 
tion  of  his  own,  without  any  affectation  of 
siiperioiity,  will,  by  its  own  weight,  its  own 
attiaction,  above  all,  by  its  consistency,  be  a 
soit  of  rallying  point,  round  which  tlie  well 
disposed,  tne  timid,  and  the  young,  will  re- 
sort to  obtain  a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their 
principles.  For,  if  it  is  not  the  fircvailin^ 
principle,  there  is  yet  much  more  piety  m 
the  world,  than  the  pious  themselves  are 
willing  to  allow.  If  so  strange  a  phmse  may 
be  allowed,  we  should  almost  suspect  that, 
in  a  ceitain  class,  there  is  more  good  hypo- 
crisy than  bad;  more  who  conceal  their 
])iety,  than  who  make  a  display  of  it.  Ma- 
ny, who  are  secretly  and  sincerely  religious, 
want  courage  to  avow  their  sentiments, 
want  resolution  to  act  up  to  them,  either  be- 
cause the  popular  tide  runs  another  way,  or 
because  they  dread  the  imputation  o{  sin- 
gularity, and  are  afraid  of  raising  a  porten- 
tous cry  agiiinst  themselves. 

The  goSd  man  respects  the  world's  opi- 
nion, without  making  it  the  leading  motive 
of  his  conduct.  He  never  provokes  hosti- 
lity by  any  arrogant  intimation  that  he  does 
not  care  what  people  think  of  him,  a  con- 
duct not  more  offensive  to  others,  than  indi- 
cative of  a  self-suHicient  spirit.  He  is  care- 
ful to  avoid  a  particular  cut.  He  will  not 
be  pointed  at  for  any  triflng  peculiarity.  He 
fences  in,  not  only  his  ordinary,  but  his  best 
actions,  with  prudence,  well  knowing  how 
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much  the  manner  may  expose  the  matter 
to  misrepresentation.  He  does  this  not 
merely  for  his  own  credit,  but  because,  to  a 
certain  degree,  \nt\i  his  reputation  are  in- 
volvctl  the  good  of  others  and  the  honour  of 
religion.  He  endeavours,  as  far  as  he  can 
honestly  do  it,  to  remove  prejudices  which 
an  imprudent  jiiety  rather  glories  in  aug- 
menting, and  thus  widens  the  separation 
between  the  two  classes  of  chanicters 
Whereas,  that  which  is  intrinsically  good 
should  be  always  outwanily  amiable.  He, 
therefore,  will  hot  make  his  departure  from 
the  order  which  general  usjiee  has  esta- 
blished, obsen-able  in  any  of  uie  harmless 
and  accredited  modes  of  life.  He  will  not 
voluntarily  augment  that  wonder  which  his 
depaiture  from  the  less  innocent  fashions  of 
the  world  must  excite.  The  wonder  will 
be  suflicientlv  great,  why,  in  stroiifjer  cases, 
he  should  subject  himself  to  a  discipline  dif- 
ferent from  thcii-s,  and  they  will  ask  where 
is  the  use  of  aiming  to  be  better  than  those 
whom  they  call  good  ? 
Bv  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he 

Eer^^rms  and  receives  all'  acts  of  kindness, 
e  gives  the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaftesbu- 
ry's character  of  Christianity,  *  that  it  is  so 
taken  up  with  the  cai-e  of  our  future  happi- 
ness, as  to  throw  away  all  the  present :'  a 
sneer  which  is  al)out  as  tme  as  the  other 
saiTasms  of  this  elof|uent  but  superficud  rea- 
soncr ;  for  if  i-eligion  does  call  for  some  sa- 
crifices of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  even* 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  real  happi- 
ness, by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  viitue, 
as  much  as  it  advances  that  of  others  ;  by 
its  promotion  of  kindness,  beneficence,  gooil 
will,  and  good  onler. 

He  not  only  refuses  his  time  and  his  exam- 
ple to  scenes  of  luxury  and  dissipation  ;  his 
superfluous  wealth  has  also  a  higher  destina- 
tion ;  he  must  not  however,  be  expectetl  to 
aim  at  a  primitive  frugality,  many  of  the 
superfluities  of  life  having  in  some  nieasure, 
become  classed  among  its  necessaries.  The 
spirit  of  a  Christian  can  never  be  a  penuri- 
ous spirit.  His  habits  of  living  will  be 
proportioned  to  his  riiiik  and  fortune,  ta- 
king, however,  the  average  expenditure  of 
many  of  the  more  disci-eet.  He  will  never, 
even  on  religious  ^mnds,  by  the  example 
of  parsimony,  funuj»li  the  sordid  with  a  pi-e- 
tence  for  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoi- 
ding extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well 
regulated  economy  is  the  only  infallible 
source  of  independence.  He  will  not  theix*- 
fore,  lavish  in  idle  splendour  a  fortune,  that 
he  may  be  driven  t*)  recruit  bv  sacrifices, 
which'by  robbing  him  of  his  fi'-eedom,  will 
diminish  his  virtue.  He  thinks  that  what 
Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exchequer  is 
not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  what  is 
exhausted  bv  profligacy,  must  l)c  repaid  bv 
rapacity.  Tlus  incommodious  rectitude  will 
expose' him  to  tlie  dislike  of  less  correct 
n^CD ;  lor,  after  all  that  lias  been  urged 


against  the  adoption  of  religiQus  doctrines^ 
It  is  not  so  much  the  strk^tness  of  opimon,  as 
of  practice,  which  renders  a  man  oonnxicuSi 

tie  may  be  of  any  religion  he  pleases^  pro- 
vided he  will  live  like  those  who  have  none. 
]f  he  be  convivial  and  arx:ommodating,  they 
will  not  care  if  he  worship  Brama  and 
Veeshnoo  ;  though  they  would  not  perhaps 
forgive  his  professing  the  Hindoo  fiithi  ii  it 
involved  the  necessity  of  their  dining  with 
him  upon  rice ;  nor  would  he  be  pardoned 
for  eml^racing  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabian 
Prophet  while  the  Koran  continues  to  pith 
hibit  the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  the  leading  object 
Af  his  ])ursuit,he  yet  finds  more  than  thtise, 
who  s])end  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nochinr 
else.  He  finds  the  range  of  innocent  and 
elegtint  enjovment  sufllicieatly  ample  andit- 
tracti  vc,  without  being  driven  for  a  ranojct, 
to  the  dis^ualifving  grossnessof  sensoality,  or 
the  relaxing  a1  lurements  of  dissipation,  llie 
fine  arts,  in  all  their  lovely  and  engaging 
forms  of  beauty,  the  ever  new  ddinits  « 
literature,  whether  wooed  in  its  lijgfater 
graces,  or  sought  in  its  more  substantad  at- 
tractions, the  exchange 

Fnim  grave  to  gaf ,  from  Crdj  Co  MfCN^ 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaustlos 
charms  on  his  leisure  hours,  and  send  Inn 
back  with  renewed  freshne»^  added  viswr, 
and  increased  animation  to  lus  necesmy  cv- 
plovments. 

'iliough  the  strictly  pious  man  is  rooR  ex- 
posed to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  re- 
tirement, yet  he  finds  in  it  reasons  wtich 
stimulate  liim  to  more  circumspection.  He 
is  aware  that  he  lies  more  open  to  obsern- 
tion,  and  of  course  to  censure.  As  be  ii 
more  obsen-ed  Ijy  others,  he  more  carefiiDy 
observes  himself:  He  watches  his  own  feuHi 
with  the  same  vigilance  with  which  mMj 
men  watch  the  faults  of  others,  and  fortM 
same  I'eason,  that  he  may  turn  them  tohii 
own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  surrounded  widi 
temptations,  the  more  he  is  driven  tofedhii 
wantofdivhie  protectkm.  If  histalcntacr 
exertions  are  flattered,  he  flies  more  earactf- 
ly  to  Aw  direction,  *  from  whom  oomcthefcij 
good  and  peifect  gift.  *  We  appeal  to  the  p^ 
ous  I'cader,  whether  he  does  not  fincauert^ 
feel  more  circumspect  and  less  confiaoiK  ii 
society  from  whicn  he  fears  deteriofa^ 
than  in  that  on  which  he  depends  fbris- 
provement ;  whether  he  does  not  feel  aioit 
of  perilous  security  in  company,  in  which  fl 
expansion  of  heart  lessens  his  self-distraft; 
and  whether  he  has  never,  by  leaning  on  tht 
friend,  looked  less  to  Him  <  without  wbfln 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  hdy.* 

If  in  debate  he  is  somethnes  accnsedo 
showing  too  much  warmth  in  defence  of  rc- 
li^on,  while  its  opponent,  by  his  superior 
caimness,  establishes  his  own  character  te 
moderation  and  good  temper,  it  b  beciaiB 
it  costs  the  latter  little  to  manifest  a  coofaie* 
which  is  the  natural  effect  of  indiffieroice^-* 
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conflicts  which  awaited,  the  dangtrrs  wliich 
threatened,  and  the  deaths  which  met  them; 
but  the  single  promise  /  wiii  hr  iiith  you^ 
was  to  them  strength,  and  light,  and  life. 
The  Christian  militant,  though  called  to  a 
milder  warfare,  has  the  same  reiterated  a»- 
sin:ance  ;  I  will  hr  with  you  alwayt  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 


he  man  vrho  p]a3rs  for  nothing  needs  not  be 
oved  whatever  turn  the  ^me  may  take ; 
hile  he,  whose  dearest  interests  are  at 
ake,  will  not  catilv  hide  the  emotion  which 
E  cannot  but  feel.  When  king  Solomon 
ecreecl,  aa  a  teat  of  affection,  that  the  living 
h\ld  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretended 
\YAher  caln(il3r  subnnitted  to  the  decision. — 
ihe  had  nothing  to  lose.  Her  hoj)e  was 
lead.  She  would  enjoj'  seeing  her  compe- 
itor  reduced  to  her  own  desolate  state  ; 
vhilc  the  real  mother,  who  had  a  vital  in- 
erest  in  the  object  to  be  sacrificed,  was  tor- 
ured  at  the  proposal  The  ^nuineness  of 
he  feeling  betrayed  the  reality  of  the  rela- 
niu 

'Hie  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have 
lescribed  him,  hardly  dares  wish  for  an  im- 
nterrupted  smooth  and  prosperous  course ; 
ibr,  though  he  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the 
nrcnid,  every  severe  disappointment  or  pW- 
iration  makes  him  feel  that  he  still  dings 
joofandiy  for  it ;  every  trial  and  every  loss, 
iierefore,  make  him  relax  something  of  the 
hmness  of  his  grasp. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
perhaps  ask?  Ask  himself.  With  deep 
uid  sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in 
the  negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  moi-c 
Eulings  than  even  his  acxuscrs  ascribe  to 
him,  out  he  will  own  what  tliev  do  nr)t  al- 
ways charge  him  with — sins.  He  will  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  natural  difllT- 
ence  between  himself  and  his  censurer,  but 
that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one  pravs 
and  struggles  against  those  corniptions,  tfic 
very  existence  of  which  the  otlicr  does  not 
inspect. 

'fhe  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies 
not  at  the  mercy  of  events.  As  on  the  agi- 
tated ocean,  storms  and  tempests  never  di- 
vert the  faithful  needle  from  its  invariable 
object,  so  the  distractions  of  the  world  shake 
not  Alff  confidence  in  Him  who  governs  it. 
He  remembers  that  these  winds  and  waves 
are  itill  baring  him  onward  to  his  haven, 
while  on  the  stormy  passage,  they  enable 
him  to  exhibit  a  tryinz  but  a  constant  evi- 
dence that  God  may  dc  honoured  in  all, 
even  in  the  most  unpromising  situations. 
Even  in  the  worst  condition,  a  real  (^hris- 
.tiui  11  sure  of  the  presence  of  his  Maker, 
not  only  of  his  essential  presence,  which  he  course  fbi-feitcdi  with  which  even  the  ac- 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Candidus. 

CANDinrs  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Refbr- 
mation  ;  but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not 
think  it  necessaiy  to  define  his  faith  so  con- 
stantly as  some  others  do,  by  an  incessant 
reference  to  the  Litui"gy,  Articles,  and 
Homilies ;  though  this  rctcrence  would  ac- 
curately express  his  sentiments:  but,  he 
obscn'es,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of  party 
standard  equally  eivctcd  by  ejich  side  in  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  other,  so  that  the 
eriuivocal  ensign  would  not  determine  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  gives,  however,  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  his  zeal  for  these 
fomuilaries,  In'  the  invariable  conformity  of 
his  life  and  language  to  their  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attach ment  to  the  church 
which  fosteiTd  him,  Candidus  was  once  in 
no  little  danger  of  l)ecoming  a  vehement 
party-man  ;  lie  was,  however,  cured  by  a 
certain  rehictance  he  found  in  his  heart  to 
undertake  to  hate  half  the  world,  which  he 
fgund  must  be  a  necessjirv  consequence.— 
(ibservation  soon  taught  nim,  that  Chris- 
tians would  l>e  fiir  more  likely  to  escsipe  the 
attacks  of  unlK-lievcrs,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  agree  among  themselves ;  but  he 
saw  with  rq^ret,  that  religion,  instead  of 
being  considered  as  a  common  cause,  was 
split  into  factions,  so  that  the  general  inte- 
rest was  neglected,  not  to  say,  m  some  in- 
stances, nearly  betrayed.  And  while  the 
liege  subjects  of  the  Siime  sovereign  are  cJir- 
rjinjjj  on  civil  war  for  petty  objects  and  in- 
considenible  spots  of  ground,  that  strength, 
which  should  have  bei*n  concentrated  for 
the  general  defence,  is  sjient  in  mutual  skir- 
mishes, and  mischievous  though  unimpor- 
timt   hostilities ;    and   that   veneration   of 


has  in  common  with  all,  but  the  presence  of 
his  grace ;  not  only  the  sense  of  his  being, 
but  tbe  suppcdt  of  his  promise.    God  never 
ippoints  Ins  sen'ants  to  a  difficult  station, 
tmthe  gives  them  the  assurance  of  assisUmce 
In  it,  and  of  support  under  it.    The  solenm 
njuiiction,  •  Be  strong  and  work,*  thrice  re- 
peated by  the  prophet,  to  re-prove  the  dila- 
toiybnildcrs  of  tne  second  temple,  was  ef- 
fcctanlly  enforced  by  the  animating  promise 
vhkh  folkmed  it;  /  will  be  with  you. 
When  the  disciples  were  sent  fnrth  by  their 
(Uvioe  Mister  to  the  grandest,  but  most  pe- 
rilontMikv  to  which  emliassadors  were  ever 
appOBfied^  th^  must  have  sunk  under  the 


knowledged  enemy  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  behold  an  united  Church. 

Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attach- 
ments, though  not  exacting  in  his  requisi- 
tions ;  catholic,  Inii  not  latituilinarian  ;  tole- 
nmt,  not  fnmi  indiffcreMice,  but  principle. 
He  contemplates,  with  admiration,  the  vene- 
rable fiibric  under  whose  shelter  he  is  pro- 
te<:ted.  1  le  adheres  to  it,  not  so  much  nx)m 
habit  as  afU'ction.  His  adlicreiice  is  the 
effect  of  convicti<>n,  otherwise  his  tenacity- 
might  be  prejudice.  It  is  fininded  in  e<lu- 
cation,  strenj;thcnod  by  reflection,  and  con- 
firmecl  by  experience.  But  though  he  con- 
templates our  ecdesiastod  inslitatintt  >,-^ 
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filial  i-cvcrcncc  himself,  he  allows  for  the 
effect  of  ixlucatioii,  habit  and  conscience  in 
others,  who  do  not  view  them  with  his  eyes. 
He  is  sorry  for  th^se  who  ivfuse  to  enter  in- 
to her  portal  ;  heismores<jrry  for  those  who 
depart  out  of  it,  but  far  more  concerned  is 
he,  for  th(^se  who  remain  within  her  pale, 
"wiih  a  temper  hostile  to  lu  r  inteivsts,  with 
piinciples  hneij^n  to  her  j;enius,  with  a  con- 
duct unsiuictifieil  !)y  her  spint. 

Like  a  true  lover,  he  deliglitsnot  to  expa- 
tiate on  any  im])erfeclion  she  nray  have ;  but 
he  will  not,  like  an  absuixl  lover,  insist  on 
any  impeiiection  as  an  excellence.  Per- 
suaded that  a  mole  or  a  pimj)le  is  nr)  material 
diminution  of  beauty,  he  wdl  no  more  mag- 
nify them  intoa  def  ^nnity  than  he  will  deny 
their  existence.  His  mind  is  mi  Oixupied 
with  essential  points,  and  so  satisfied  with 
their  substantial  worth,  that  he  ivluuiuishes 
"whatever  is  of  no  vital  importance  to  those 
niicroscopic  eyes,  which,  bein^  able  to  take 
in  only  the  diminutive,  value  themselves  on 
the  detection  of  specks,  as  a  discoveiy  ot* 
their  own,  though  keener  eyes  had  discover- 
ed them  long  befoi-e,  but  slighted  them  as 
insignificant  Satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  of 
all  the  churches  which  exist,  he  never 
tnuibles  himself  to  inquirc  if  it  is  the  best 
that  is  ])ossible.  In  the  clunx'h  of  England 
he  is  contented  with  excellence,  and  is  satis- 
fied to  wait  for  perfectinn  till  he  is  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Church  triumphant. 

Candidus  made  early  the  discoveiy  of  a 
scci*et  which  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  dis- 
cover, till  by  his  ignorance  of  it,  he  had  thin- 
ned the  human  race — the  incurable  divei-sitv 
of  human  opinions.  This  irremediable  dif- 
ference he  turned  to  its  only  ])ractical  ])ur- 
pose,  not  the  vain  ende.ivour  to  coiuince 
others,  but  the  less  hopeless  aim  of  impi-oviiig 
his  own  foi  l)earance.  He  even  doubted 
whether  this  disagrement,  though  a  mistbi- 
time  in  the  aggifgate,  was  not  even  more 
calculated  to  pnmu.te  individual  ]jicty,  than 
an  uniformity  which  would  not  have  called 
this  feeling  iiito  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scri])ture  (tmd  he 
is  habitually  examining  it,)  the  more  he  is 
persuaded  that  the  principles  of  his  church 
are  identically  with  the  word  of  G<xl ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  by  the  simie  examination,  to 
drink  more  deeply  into  that  spirit  of  love, 
which  warms  his  heart  with  kindness  towaixls 
ever)  conscientious  C'h:istian,  who  on  some 
poims  thinks  dittertntly.  His  attachment  is 
definite,  but  his  charit)  knows  nr)  limits. 

Heobserxesthat  the  loudest  clamour  for 
the  Establishment  is  noi  always  raised  by  tlie 
most  pious,  nor  the  mcist  affectionate  of  her 
disciples  ;  he  therefore  does  not  rejoice  when 
he  sees  her  honoured  name  hoisted  as  a  po- 
litical signal  by  those,  who  ai-ee^irelessof  her 
spiritual  prosperity  ;  and  he  stimetimes  finds 
no  inconsiderable  difference  between  those 
who  t(Kist  her,  and  those  who  study  to  pro- 
mote her  best  interests ;  though  the  former 
obtain  tlie  reputation^  which  the  othci-s  are 


only  solicitous  to  deserve.    He  e\'inGes  his 
own  affection  by  his  zeal  in  defending  her 
cause  when  atuicked,  by  his  prudence  in 
never   ciiuselessly    provoking    the   attack. 
Anxi'>us  that  the  walls  of  the  sacred  temple 
shcnihl  be  iuipregnablc,  he  is  still  more  anx- 
ious tliat  the  fires  of  her  altars  should  bum 
with  undecaying  brightness ;  and  that  while 
her  guardians  are  properly  watching  oicr 
the  secuiity  of  the  one,  the  flame  of  theother 
be  not  extinguished.    He  gives  the  most  tin- 
e(iuivocal  ]>it)of  that  he  attends  faithfiill)-  to 
her  doctrines,  by  never  separating  them  from 
her  pi-ecepts,  while  he  endeavours  to  incor- 
porate both  into  his  practice  ;  adorning  there 
t)y  his  example,  recommendiii^  them  in  his 
writings,  and  illustrating  tliem  in  his  convex 
sation. 

if  he  produce  little  sensation  among  the 
uitemperate,  who  exhibit  their  fidelity  to  the 
chuR^h  by  always  repi*esenting  her  as  on  the 
veiy  vei-gc  of  destniction  ;  yet  he  would, 
were  the  danger  present,  go  greater  lengths 
in  her  defence  than  some  of  her  more  dec la- 
matoiy  chain])ions;  nay  he  does  more  now 
to  avert  her  ruin,  and  they  who  seem  to 
make  her  safety  depend  on  their  claniour. 
If  he  is  not  peipetually  ni'edictingopen  war. 
he  is  watchful  against  the  hollow  securityof 
a  false  peace.  The  most  difficult  but  not  the 
least  imporUmt  part  of  his  care,  is  nol  more 
to  vindic^tte  her  against  avowed  enemies, 
tlian  agLiinst  friends  at  once  vociferous  and 
su])ine. 

Candidus,  thouj^h  a  good  lover,  is  a  bad 
luitei',  and  it  is  this  defect  of  hatred,  which 
with  a  certain  class,  brings  his  love  intosus' 
]>icion.  He  has  observed  some  who  evince 
.their  attachment  by  their  viinjlcnce  against 
what  they  disapprove,  rather  than  bj"  culti- 
vating, in'suppoit  of  what  is  right,  thatspint 
uhicii  is  'hrst  pure,  then  ]}caceable/  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  is  n«)tpure.— 
These  are  m<M"e  remarkable  for  their  dresd 
of  external  evils,  than  their  solicitude  for 
the  ]ji-omotion  of  intemal  piety.  Their  re-  ; 
ligion  consists  rather  in  repulaon  than  at- 
tniction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  Candidus  has  none  of  that 
pliancv  which,  in  this  relaxed  age,  obtams 
m  a  ditTeient  quarter,  the  praise  of  Uberatity 
from  those  who,  thhiking  one  religion  about 
as  g(K<l  as  another,  are  recourse  tolerant  of 
anv,  t>ecause  indiffei'ent  to  all. 

lie  has  learned  fi*om  the  errors  of  two  op- 
])osite  ])arties,  that  fanaticism  teaches  men  to 
despise  religion,  and  big<'tiy  to  hate  it  He 
knows  that  nis  candour  is 'esteemed  laxity 
by  the  pixjudiced,  and  his  fiimness  intole- 
rance by  the  iri-eligious.  There  is,  however, 
no  ambiguity  in  his  moderation  \  and  he 
never,  for  the  sake  of  popularity  with  cither 
|)aity,  leaves  it  doubtful  on  what  ground  he 
takes  his  stand.  Nor  does  he  ever  renounce 
a  light  ])rinciple,  because  one  party  abuses 
it,  ()r  another  denies  its  existence;  and 
while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  nam^ 
by  impostors^  it  does  not  alter  ha  opinioo  cC  ' 
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thinn  they  originally  signified ;  for  in- 
icc,  he  does  not  tliink  patriotism  is  a  ix>- 
uce,  nor  disinterestedness  a  chimera,  mn* 
vent  piety  a  delusion,  nor  charity  iinor- 


without  Thee,  grant  us  the  help  of  Thy 
grace.  * 

Hut  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumeration, 
riie  siinie  doctrines  run  through,  and  arein- 


)d(ix  (  nor  a  saint  necessarily  a  h\  pi »c rite.  coii)()ratt'd  with,  the  whole  Litui-gy.  To 
Ae  obsel•^•es  among  his  acouainiance,  iliat  |  get  rid  of  them,  mei*e  onnssi(»ns  would  be 
JVC  ai'e  some  who  sedulously  endeavour  to  altogether  insufficient,  we  n»ust  tear  up  the 
:  the  brand  of  fanaticism  on  certain  dcx:-  wliolc  web,  we  must  weave  another,  wc 
nes,  which  both  the  bible  and  the  Church  must  weave  it  too  with  new  materials ;  for 
•t  only  recog^nize,  but  consider  as  funda-  I  the  old  threads  would  retain  the  colour  of 
eiital,  as  the  key-stone  of  the  sacred  ai-cli  ■  the  old  doctrines,  and  communicate  the  ori- 
i  tlie  strength  of  which  our  whole  super-  '  ginal  character  to  the  new  piece  ;  it  is  not 
■uctiire  rests.  These  doctrines,  while  only  the  old  form  that  must  f>e  new  cast,  but 
ev  eject  them  from  their  own  creed,  they  new  princijiles  tiuit  nuist  be  infused,  a  new 
ntoiind,  in  tlie  creed  of  others,  with  cer-  train  of  sentiments  that  must  be  adoptwl,  in 
in  dangerous  opinions,  with  which  they  are  sliort  a  new  religion  that  must  be  substi- 

no  means  necessarily  connected,  though  tuted. 

ey  uniformly  charge  those  who  adopt  the  Candidus  observes,  that  it  is  a  proof  how 
le'  class  with  invariably  maintaining  the  different  the  views  of  some  of  our  contem- 
her.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  persons  so  poi-aries  are  on  this  siilyect  from  those  of  the 
larged  disavow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  no  piimitive  chuixh,  that  while,  with  some  of 
jrpohe  that  they  only  desire  to  be  allowed  the  formei*,  divine  iiiHuence  is  a  theme  of 

know  what  they  hold,  and  what  they  re- !  derision  rather  than  of  i-evcrencc;  in  the 
ct,  I  other,  whatever  was  pui-e  and  holy,  was  as- 

CandiduSy  however,  undaunted  by  cla-  '  cribed  to  its  openition.  At  the  same  time, 
kour,  and  unmoved  by  insinuation,  tena-  ,  being  a  diligent  ix*ader  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
iously  maintains  the  doctrine  of  human  toiy,  as  well  as  an  accurate  observer  of  wiiat 
postacy,  of  salvation  by  grace  thmugh  passes  before  his  eyes,  he  is  aware  what 
.uth,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  abuses  have  been  and  are  still  practised,  and 
u  renovating  the  heai  t.  In  her  avowal  of  w  hat  deceits  cairied  on,  under  pi-etence  of 
nan's  corruption,  he  insists  that  the  church  ,'  being  t/ic  nvork  of  the  ^Jiirit.  'I'he  iinpoi^ 
if  England  is  most  emphatical.  *  Read,*  said  '.  tance  of  the  d«;ctVine  accounts  for  the  imita- 
ic  u\e  day,  in  earnest  convei'Siition  with  one  .  tinns  and  rountL-rfeils  to  which  it  is  exposed ; 
whom  he  could  scarcely  consider  but  as  a  ;  and  he  knows  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  al- 
rirtual  Sncinian  within  the  pale  of  the  Esta- 1  ways  pernicious  in  proportion  to  its  cxccl- 
alishmcnt,  'read  the  pointed  and  explicit  lence.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  abound 
:iofcs»on  with  which  her  service  opens.* —  i  v.ith  instances.  'l"o  those  of  the  former  Sti 
He  holds  the  same  language  with  some  <  Peter  ix-veits  to  guard  his  converts  fn)m 
Xlicfs  to  whom  the  Church  is  a  higher  .iu-  ,  those  of  the  latter—*  There  were  fiJsc  ])n^ 
Iharity  than  the  Hible,  in  reganl  to  a  subject  |  nliets  amrnig  the  peo])le,  even  as  there  shidl 
nextincoiinexion  with  that  of  human  weak-  tx'  false  teachers  among  you.*  Another 
ness,  namely,  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Sj)i-  !  Aj)ostle  wanis  his  heaivrs  against  the  niis- 
rit ;  be  remarks  that  both  these  doctrines  ai-c  i  chiefs  which  he  himself  had  seen  pi-oductd 
recpj^nized  in  every  prayer  and  in  e\  ery  of-  I  liy  tlu-se  impious  pretcndei-s,  l)y  instnicting 
Bee ;  that  they  ai-e  especially  acknowledged  them  to  *  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  ut 
inihiB  Co//<rcrt,  those  orief  but  beautiful  ef-,(iod.*  Hence  Candidus  advises,  w'ith  an 
fiisions  of  devotion,  which,  for  sti^engih  of 'able  divine,*  to  try  the  spirits  oui*selves,  not 
expression,  condensation  of  the  sense,  and ;  by  putting  them  upon  supematund  work, 
Kiitncss^  of  composition,  not  only  surpass  j  blit  to  try  them  hy  a  more  infallible  rule — by 
tt'ery  thing  in  the  age  in  which  tlicy  were  -  the  doctrine  they  teach,  that  is,  by  its  inva- 
composed,  but  remain  unrivalled  in  the  simi-  ri.ible  conf<Tmity  wiih  S^'.ripture.  He  thinks 
ivaiddreases  of  our  own  time,  who>e  best  the  same  ir.le  and  tlie  same  necessity  subsist 
prwse  it  is,  that,  in  this  period  of  tine  writing,  now,  in  as  full  force,  as  when  the  uijunction 


wr  petitionary  forms  are  accounted  moi  e 
v  to  excellent,  as  they  appi*<»ach  nearer. 


■r  recede  farther  from,  those  models.  Read 
|hrirself«>abasing  acknowledgments-*'iMiou,  ■ 


was  given. 
Candidus  is  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not 

only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own 
i  terms,  but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  being 
iod,  who  seest  that  we  put  not  our  tnist  in  I  misled  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  cm- 
Biy  thing  that  wc  do' — •  l)  God,  fonismucli  \  ployed  by  others.  He  therefore  takes  care 
«  without  'Thee  wc  are  not  able  to  please  j  to  ascertain  the  character  and  temper  of  tlie 
ITiee*— *  Because  the  frailty  of  man  without  man  by  whom  any  ambiguous  term  is  iis'.-d, 
I'hcecannot  but  fall' — •  Grant  that  we,  who  as  well  as  of  hiin  to  \n  horn  the  term  is  appli- 
annai  do  any  thing  that  is  g»Kxl  without  ed;  withait  this  cauti(n  he  could  not  decide 
L'hec^lBajr,  by  Thee,  be  enabled  to  live  ac-  on  the  justness  (^f  the  application.  Even  the 
ordingtoihy  will'— 'Cleanse  the  thoughts  founder  of  the  Kpicurcan  sect  could  say,  a 

man   cannot  live  hajipily  without   liinng 

Tyiachj.   Now,  th'  ui^li  every  man,  whatever 

•  Dr.  Owrn. 


f  oar  hcaxtsby  the  inspiration  of  Thy  iioiy 
pint*— •  Because,  through  the  weakness  of 
XT  moflal  nature,  wc  can  do  no  good  thing 
Vol.  II.  30 
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be  his  priixiples.  m'.Kt  a? *cnt  to  this  truth  as  i 
a};eucrul  pn  poNiif.n,  \  tl  .Ik- j/.^-.i^v",  *  .w  iiu  ' 
"Wisely,* cvi'.  cvcl  ;i  v  -p.  ■.i'.tli-.vnt  '/':•";  \u  ilic 
bchool  of  an  atlici>i'.r.ai  |^liil.'»S"j/iKr,  lo  uhu*. " 
it  would  have  CDiivcvcd  in  the  i-.iin.ici'  ot 
Zciio,  and  more  opecLilly  in  the  disciple  ti( 
Christ.     Knthubiubin  is  uDe  of  the:ie  cimbi- 
giioiis  tcmis. 

Candidas  is  prudent  rn  a  principle  which 
is  sometimes  denied.  H"  c:  ll^icleI■s  that  pru- 
dence is,  in  un  ardent clia'acter,  nv  re  llk.ri\  ! 
to  be  an  efllt  r  of  i^race  th.i:i  even  zt  ■.!  ;  '.t'- ; 
canse  in  tin-  c  \erc.i«»c  c  f  /j  ij  he  l^^  .   •  i  .r. ;.'-■. ' 
kib  natural  tt'-iij/t-r,  \^lu!i;i^,  ;:»  in-  (iiu; 
CJise  he  is  sa  > :  in.^  it;  ri..v.  h-.    lw->  t« '.jiirl' 
th.it  to  rehi-i  .1  pifipt-ji'^i'.v  i- t.«-:iLr.J"y  m  :\  . 
the  cfTett  of  priiic.;»ii-  tfui:,  :o  :t;iM"*  it. —  • 
Hence,  i>c  infer.**  that  .f  !\v-ta:.cr  !h  a  •..'  1  k  ' 
of  jijr.ice,  the  niiiv^v^I^u  umI  '.lie  c  hi  lit-  ii'lei.i| 
may  judge  ot  iheh*  <.wu  ci  ^iic-i  •  vt-r  i..t- 
tui*eoy  a  s'.ipeni.dnced  ze:il,  v/uiIl  he  pic- 
sumes ^i*  is e()..c]uenn|;  Ir.snwn  veljenmui 
by  a  superinduced  j)i  ud'-nce  ;  t]iii>  tiiL-  siunc 
truth  ib  iliustiattd  by  dii-ectiy  ipjxiv.tc  in- 
stances. 

Against  cnthuMism,  theref'»:-e,  it  is  i;t  ne- 
CCJ-sarv  to  caution  the  di>rre"t  and  ei-hcjit- 
ened  Candidus     lluav-uU  it  as  naiiir.:ll\ 
as  a  wise  man  avui:'-.  foily,  a-,  a  sf-bor  ujiH 
shuns  cxtrava'f'^'ince.      ftut   then  it   !•>  thi 
thing  itself,  and' not  uhat  bv^/  t>  c.ll  so  ;  it  1- 
the  real  ei;tity,  ai.d  nt;t  \.]w  vptr.tre,  :.^ai:;»t 
which  he  is»  on  hiis  ^u  u-d  ;  f'.r  ux  t  b<-i!.^  mi- 
perstitious,  he  In  n*  t  vorr.riid  b\  pha  lU  in-? 
and  jjctblins     He  l..i;ie:i>  uh'  n  lie  e.  « '-vin- 
tersa  ixral  enth'i^i.ist.  be  c  .uk-  he  ki.oAh  th-.t, 
even  if  honest,  he  i>  'u  mik  :..ub.     hut  ti.'i».. :. . 
he  thinks  liiui  hii'hlv  b'.unR-a'ile,  iii-  (j(  c^i  c>i[ 
think  him  wors-.-  'ih  iii  lu'in.*,  n  i** «  J  i-itii  i>, I 
and  murderers  o!  ni:)'hiis'     He  tijiiiK?*  11.- , 
thusiasm  mi>cli'.evi  us,  \nii  he  d  esn- 1  tiiii.k 
it  worse  tlian  in.piirty,  \vf  ise  tli  ni  ii.ienjpe- 
naice,  w(,rse  ih.m  ii.nvlLlily,  worse  than  in- j 
tolerance,  woi.vj  tU':n  any  j.ther  il..i;r.;oii-%i 
vice  ;  especially  he  doe-*  n'  t  tliink  it  \\«.iv.-! 
than  all  the  other  \  ices  put  t'lj-.tther,     \  et 
this  he  mi^ht  be  ahiHist  tLinp'teil  to  bi  lie\e 
"Was  the  c:.se,  when  he  sees  other  •  ices  coni- 
parativel)  Kft  t.  enjoy  then.>ei\es,,  and  this 
doujjhty  tnf>nnity,  imaginary  as  w  eh  as  real, 
singly  attacked  with  ti»e  combined  force  of 
all  the  Weapons  x.hic.h  oui;ht  t.)  be  in  turn 
applied  to  the  who.e  f.uni.y  of  sin.    As  he  is  j 
very  skilful  in  sMnp*'  ms.  lie  takes  caie  tfi 
ascertain  evitieiit  marks  ("f  the  mania,  pal- 
pable dia.i^ostics  of  tl:-.-  rai:i :  bi*e,  btf-iv  he 
pronou.ices  on  the  (li"''-;se,  nr  li'.oceeds  to 
st;cure  himself  fmin  il-.e  c-  •/.  4:,:')n. 

By  his  well-ex(']ci>.er»  j'id;^.iant,  he  c.-in 
gcneri-JIv  discover  thr-  difun  ..ti";:iiS'  softhi 
actual  df-temper.  I  le  can  distinKiiisn  w  he- 
ther  the  patient  is  sick  of  a  delu<Led  im  j^i- 
nation,  cji  fr-'in  ha\ \r\\^  bitn  in  r.<ini.irt  w  ih 
the  infected  ;  whether  he  is  mi>m  mailed  b\ 
artfid,  or  injured  l)y  i*<rioiaT;t  pitMroers. 
"whetlur  the  mal  idy  lies  in  the  wa  akn«  s?.«  i 
his  natund  pow  ers,"the  agitaticn  of  hi.-*  ati- 
malsijiriis,  or  the  vaiiitv  of  his  mind — whe- 


ther it  be  an  inflammaticn  on  the  brain,  or  3 

t'l'.noiir  ill  the  heart — yme  or  ali  of  these 
ippe  ir.'nces  c  mnionlv  indicating  tht  fana- 
-i'  al  ftver.  In  either  case  he  heaitily  sub- 
^C!  :'ns  '.o  tlic  reality  and  danger  of  tiie  ci*- 
temper,  but  even  then  he  dots  not  positive- 
1>  pn^niui.ce  that  the  weak  are  wicked,  or 
the  disojdered  cunterteits. 

i^ut  if,  as  IS  not  seldom  ilie  case,  he  finds 
the  ;tppellation  confered  only  because  the 
oSjtrtsrf  it  aredeiply  sensible  of  the  ua- 
>;»e.:k  itW  impfirtance  of  religion,  and  thein- 
fi.i-*i  v.ilue  ot  ^ter.la^  thi-iga — becuuse  they 
■..re  no  nv  le  afiaui  <  f  fieluie  th.m  of  under- 
-:  4ii'"..i.;^  t:.e  ^le.it  tsiiths  of  C'hiistianitk— 
b'l.UM-  tile)  think  their  s«.iuls  arc  wx  a 
p!-  •.etty  to  be  CMi.y/.iniented  away  throag:h 
tl  ar  :  if  ne  h>.d,  t!:at  witji  all  their  warmih 
tlu  \  ate  la'iiiii.il,  w ith all  the tr  zeal  the\  are 
lji.ui!>le  with  ah  their  eiiti'gj  they  arec.-n- 
'^V'.n'.,  w.ih  ad  their  spirituality' ihey  are 
V  !)er  ;  it  tlu  >  obey  the  jjrecepta  of  the'Gos- 
pc;  a'^  fa't'nfully  a>  the)  believe  its  doct; ines 
— it  th»  ir  lel.yioM  d"  nl  t  lie  more  ia  pnies- 
♦"i'lj  Th  ill  in  jerf.-i  malice — it  thev  give  a 
strikini^  evidence  ('t  their  h)\e  of  Lod,  by 
liieir  ti  n«I»  mess  to  their  te How -creatures— 
if  iney  aix-  as  Th'Kral  to  their  Ividily  wsoitSi 
as  th.ve  are,  who  fi  rvret  to  take  their  sluIs 
iiiio  tlie  accunt — if  their  piety  appear  kS 
miK  li  in  their  practice  as  in  their  disc(>ur&e, 
uilthtir  pnaU  nee  keep  pace  with  their 
I  .III  I stiiess,  then  he  will  not  be  foiwarri  to 
:!iipu:e  lo  tium,  as  the  unpardonabit  bin, 
tn-  se  aniiii.ited  seniin;ents  which  are  to 
lain  Lives  *]jeuce  and  jo  V  in  believing,' and 

t<<  (.iheisbLni^nity,  phiiaiithn  py,  andkud- 

ness. 

.\nd  a'^he  d'Ks  not  call  well-directed leal 
f.uj  iiiLsin,  nor  i;eiii  rous  ardour  delihuiD,  to 
lie  diA.^  not  lank  ih  se  vvh«)  believe  in  ihe 
«. niiiipoiei.ee  rjf  divine  gi'acc  among thevriC- 
lilies  to  \  iituous  action,  nor  does  he  susfed 
t.iat  the atlvi  raits  fur  strenuous exerutnait 
swc.rn  f<<.s  to  faith.  Nor  does  he  everdist- 
V'vv  a  d<:trine,  which  he  has  adopted  OQ 
o  miction,  because  it  may  happen  lobe  M^ 
s  elated  ui  i!ie  mind  of  anotlier  man,  with 
oiaer  dictrii.e^  which  he  himself  cannot  . 
ad(;pt.  .  Vi  id  as  he  kno  AS  something  of  the  < 
intei  nal  c-nstitution  of  die  human  heart  and  J 
the  nature  «  f  rtlig:«us  affections,  he  datin-  j 
iL^ui^hes  l)etvveen  the  siuiguine  temper  of 
vou'h,  betvveui  that  wai  niih,  which,  in  a 
K;:hil)  -uirned  mimi,  time  will  cx.-l,  andex- 
;.>eriei:ce  teuii.'er,  and  winch  will  retain  no 
iioiciiian  a  due  degree  c)l spirit,  when  to 
tir>t  etlerv  escence  has  subsided  i  he  ilis".iii" 
.^uislie^  this  spirit  fi'om  that  blind  zeal  and 
lu  adioi'.g  Violence,  which,  as  they  are  a  part 
of  iiM  :  elision,  su  ihey  ai  e  a  discivdit  to  any. 

He  has  obsen  ed,  that  the  reiisuu  why  wc 
see  ^uch  missh-i]  en  repix'sentationa  of  reli- 
^ifio  set  up  for  the  finger  of  ix-proach  orri- 
'licule  topoujt  at,  is  tliat  the  levilerhasncC 
ji-en  l>4,kin);out  tor  truth  ;  he  hasnottikeo 
his  (littui^ht,  we  will  not  say  frt>m  theliiglic* 
model,  but  fnjm  tiie  fair  average  of  siericus 
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Christians ;  but  he  has  taken  it  from  tlic 
lowest  specimen  of  wliat  he  has  seen,  and 
even  m. -re  conim'uih  fnnn  rhe  ilist<ital  rc- 
^»it  of  others.  He  was  lnokiiij^  (uii  f  r  ab- 
snnlity,  and  where  it  is  ,stu(l.uusl\  S'uj^lit,  it 
will  not  lie  difficult  to  find;  and,  it'nct  tiuirul, 
it  will  he  e<isily  ir.l:l^nK'd.  i  his  an icaiinc 
he  produces  as  t!ie  repifsentati\e  of  ihi- 
uholc  bcHly  ;  takinj^  caiv,  h'-wi-xcr,  Id  pre- 
«enein  hispoitrait  ju!»t  rcbeniblancv'  enough 
to  show  a  feature  or  two  of  the  ival  fact-, 
that  the  disgusting  and  ixugjrf  rated  phi^ii  j;- 
nomy  may  not  prevent  its  bcin^;  rtcc»);i.izi:d. 
If  no  elimpse  of  liktne^s  could  be  iracvd,  v 
Wfuld  nut  answer  the  end  ;  it  wou!«l  answer 
it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing  character  ot  tin- 
piece  were  nof  deformity. 

Candidnsis  pen»uaded'that,  of  everv  com- 
binatitvi  of  wickedness  with  tolly  whfch  Sa- 
tan has  devised, hypticrisy  istlie  greatest,  as 
being  the  most  generally  unpnifilablc.  Tlu- 
hyp«'>crite  is  sure  of  being  the  abhorre  nee  c.f 
b<itli  sides  of  the  qucstir-n.  Where  hi^  dupli- 
cit>  is  not  suspectt^d,  tlie  world  hiites  him  for 
the  afi/jearance  nf  piety;  Oml,  wbtj  kii«-ww 
the  heait,  hates  him  for  the  abu^e  and  alfec- 
tHtion  cif  it.  But,  though  Candidus  depre- 
CHtes  hj'pocrisy,  he  is  cautious  of  suspecting 
it  on  light  giouuds,  st.ll  moi*e  of  charging  it 
home  without  pi-oof.  As  he  is  not  omniscient, 
he  cannot  be  quite  sure  tliat  any  man  who 
appears  more  than  usually  pious  is  a  hypo- 
crite, nor  does  he  so.denominate  him  on'iliat 
single  ground.  As  he  cannot  scrutinize  his 
heait,  lie  judges  him  by  his  actions,  and 
leaves  him  to  settle  his  motives  with  his 
Mi«ker. 

On  the  whole,  if  he  meet  with  a  man,  the 
coniiibtency  of  whose  life  gives  strongei-  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  and  depth  of  his  reli^;ioll, 
th(ai  other  men,  he  is  reluctant  in  suspeciiui; 
him  either  of  hvp«x:nsy  or  enthusiasm.  N) 
farfroniitfhe  will  find  his  own  fiith  strength- 
ened, bis  own  victorv  over  the  world  eou- 
fiiT&ed,  his  own  indiifei-ence  to  human  an- 
plause  increased,  by  such  a  living  exenipii- 
ncatior.  of  the  tiiith  of  Christianity,  and 
calmly  leave  it  to  the  inconsideiate,  tlie  in- 
competent, and  the  malevolent,  to  stigma- 
tize the  chanicter  which  he  reveres. 

They  who,  when  they  observe  ennnent 
piety  ajid  zeal  much  above  low  watcr-m  ii  k, 
insiiiuntc  that  such  syniptoms  in  the  more 
animated  Christiiui  prove  his  ten>!ency  t(«  be 
a  separatist,  pay  a  verv  wieiehed  couipii- 
nentto  the  established  church.  Is  it  not 
implying,  that  her  service  is  nut  sutlicicntly 
higk  and  enlarged  to  satisfy  an  ^^ner;.;etic  spi- 
rit ;  that  she  docs  not  i)Ossess  attractions  to 
engage,  and  materials  to  till,  and  spirit  to 
warm  a  devout  mind,  but  that  a  supeiiur  de- 
gree of  earnestness  will  be  in  danger  of  di  i- 
VYng  its  possessor  to  stray  without  her  j)a!e 
in  search  of  richer  pastures  ?  Is  it  not  virtu- 
ally sayhijg  one  of  two  things,  either  that  a 
fervent  piety  is  bad,  or  that  the  church  is 
iiot  good. 

\Vith  Candidus,  this  is  so  far  from  being 


the  case,  he  is  f.o  litlio  *  given  to  change,* 
that  he  rejoices  in  belonyring  to  a  church  of 
whose  forinularies  we  have  a Iveadv  seen  how 
much  he  h;id  to  say  in  comnuiufa^ion.  In 
Uu  >e  standiii  ds  he  njiires  to  see  truth,  as  it 
were,  ])iniied  down,  lurdged  in,  and  as  far  as 
is  possi!)le,  ill  iliis  mutable  world,  preseiTed 
iiml  j)erpetuated.  Her  significant  and  spi- 
ritual ordinances,  rtud  the  large  infusion  of 
Scri])ture  in  In  r  <  ff-.c  s  and  Liturgy,  secure 
her  frnm  the  lhiciuat;«  ns  of  human  opinion  ; 
so  th;tt,  if  ever  ti.<"  ])tiiiciples  of  any  of  her 
mini»«ti  i*s  sliould  de.j;eiierate,  her  service 
wrmld  be  protected  from  the  \  icissitude.  No 
St  ntimcnis  but  those  of  lier  pi'e.scribed  ritual 
c:m  e\tr  find  tlieir  way  into  the  desk,  and 
the  desk  will  alwavs  l)'e  a  safe  and  perma- 
nent staiidaixl  tor  the  |)iilpit  itself,  as  well 
;is  a  test  by  which  oihei*s  may  ascertain  its 
purity. 

He  values  her  government  for  the  same 
i*easi)n  for  which  he  values  lier  Litui-gy,  be- 
cause it  giNes  a  definite  bound  to  the  inclo- 
sure,  never  foi  i^ettim:  tliat  the  fruit  inchsed 
is  ofdeeper  impi'ilaMce  than  the  fence  which 
i»iUi>nes.  IIl-  always  reniembei*s,  however, 
that,  at  no  very  Knuiie  period,  when  tlic 
he«lge  was  broken  down,  disorder  and  mis- 
nde  oversj)read  the  f  lir  vineyard. 

Among  oilier  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
studier  of  the  dcH'trine  of  pix>portions,  in 
whatever  regards  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion. Though  he  cordially  approves  her 
forms  and  discipline,  though  he  believes 
they  are  not  only  essential  to  her  dignity, 
l)ut  necessary  to  her  existence,  yet  he  dis- 
crimin.iles  between  what  is  subonlinate  and 
what  is  supivme.  If  the  one  is  the  body, 
the  other  is  the  soul.  It  is  to  her  strenu- 
ously maintaining  the  d<H:trinesof  the  New 
restiinint,  that  he  l<»<ks  for  her  preserva- 
tion. rhi>  is  her  Palladium.  Nor  does  it 
more  rest  inbie  the  t.il)led  statue  of  Ilium, 
hrcause,  like  that,  it  fell  fi*om  heaven  to 
earib,  than  in  iis  having  drooped  down 
iy////>  t/ie  Prnictf  ivua  buiidinjif  the  citacM. 

If  he  adnpt  the  Lituivy  iov  his  model,  it  is 
because  he  peiceives  n«»w  completely  she 
has  ;id«i])teil  the  Bible  for  hers,  in  never 
gi\in*<  undue  prominence  to  one  dcxrtnne  to 
the  diNparai;ement  of  the  rest ;  like  her  he 
appreciates  and  settles  them  accoi-ding  to 
the.r  due  dejrrees  <.f  inipoitance. 

Annng  \\\s  many  reasons  f«'r  venerating 
the  chm  ch  «  f  1  i-'jiiud,  the  principal  is  that 
she  is  a'j  integr.il  an.l  (!istin;cnished  portion 
t  f  the  Church  i.-f  C.'hnsT.  In  the  sjecific  he 
nevei'  losi  s  sii;ht  »f  the  generic  chai'acter; 
as  a  Churchman,  he  is  fust  a  (Miristian  :,ml 
a  Pn:t<sa!it.  The  ramification,  so  fir 
from  scj'ar.iting him  fi-oin  the  rr^'t,  u:::tcs 
him  nmre  closely  to  it.  If  he  bear  njuch 
fruit,  it  is  because  he  is  inserted  into  the  true 
vine.  The.ugli  quicksighted  to  v.ljat  he 
conceives  to  be  tlio  eri*ors,  he  does  liberal 
justice  to  whatever  is  valuable  in  other  com- 
munities. In  many  minihers  of  those 
which  dilfer  from  his  owji,  Ui'  re  in  forms  of 
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g'^vcrimcnt  than  in  any  of  the  L-s«»ciitiiils  of .'  called  on  for  his  opinion  as  to  any  defect,  bis 
doctrine,  he  sees  poweilul  ability  and  sound  censures  are  discrt-et ;  if  not  called  upon,  he 
learning  to  admire,  and  murh'  substantial  is  silent.  But  if  his  censures,  when  just, 
piety  to  venerate.  Even  with  rey;ard  i«)  are  temperate ;  his  commendations,  when 
that  church,  f rum  the  corruptions  and  spi-  meriteil,  ure  cordial.  Above  all,  he  hrJds 
ritual  tyrnnny  of  which  'ur  own  hris  bvcii .  tijc  [jraciice  to  be  equnlly  dishonest,  diMn- 
providcntially  rescued,  he  atkuowicdk^cs  ^enunus  and  vulgfir,  tci  make  communitiea 
much  excellence  in  those  missals  ti-ojn  ami  bfKiits  :in>wtrT-ablc  for  the  faults  and  cr- 
which  our  own  ritual  was  partly  extracted  ;  roi-s  cf  individuals  ;  while  he  never  corn- 
he  sees  in  manv  of  her  writers  a  genius,  a  rnends  or  vindicates  any  thing  decidedly 
sublimity,  and  an  unction,  that  ha%  e  rarely  w  rong,  either  in  ihdividuals  or  in  commu- 
been  surpassed.  In  short,  he  extix'ises  iiities. 
charity  and  kindness  to  all  sects  and  all  par-  ■  _ 

ties,  except  one,  a  sect  which  has  lately 

been  well  animadverted  on.     It  is  not,  in-  CHAP.   XXVI. 

deed,  a  distinct  sect ;  it  is  not  a  sepanite  *     '   *    ,,     '  . 

community,  for  then  his  ni-udence  might  es-  :  ^^^  estabbahed  Qhnitmn, 

cajic  all  contact  with  it,  but  it  is  one,  vvli«>se  Wk  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  wn- 
sloth,  produciru;  the  same  insinuating  efteot  ter,  that,  not  to  knorj  'ivhat  o'ccum^d  befirt 
which  the  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly  cir  Tcvr^*  6or«,  is  to  bf  alivaya  a  chitd.  Yet 
pnKluced,  without'giv  inc  us,  like  the  schc^jl  while  the  intellect  mav  be  improved  to  the 
of  Loyola,  any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has  liii^hest  piirh  bv  this  antecedent  knowledge, 
found  means  to  thnist  n^t  a  few  of  its  ft;l-  the  will  and  the  passions  may,  noiwithstand- 
lowers  into  every  religious  denomiiKition  in>:  rmr  «.tiwly  of  tlic  nir>»t  d.iborate  discui- 
and  s*x:iety  in  the  world — thi-  st^rr  of  rbc  si«.nson  tluir  nature  and  effects,  remain  in 
non-doers^  ,  the  >:ime  state  of  childisli  imbecility.    His- 

Jn  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vaunting  tory  and  philosophy,  th-.:uy<h  they  infonn 
proFtrsiJon  of  faith,  no  Hamiiig  display  of  or-  the  urulerstrirKlini^,  and  assist  the  judgment, 
thodoxy,  no  clamour  for  favourite,  no  hosti-  '  cannot  rectify  the  obliquities  of  the  heart 
lity  against  reprobated  d'x:t:ines,  no  (»utc:n-  ■  The  experience  of  all  past  ages  has  pro- 
for  or  against  the  chui-ch  or  the  state,  wih  duced  such  an  accumulated  massof  di^ap- 
cver  raise  them  in  his  estimatiiiii.  He  ac-  prviutnu  nt,  such  a  long  unbroken  scries  of 
counts  iheni  the  baiTen  fi.-tree  ff  every  rnonihiation.  such  a  leiterated  connctimof 
community  in  whose  soil  ilicy  sj)rin^  up.  the  emptiness  of  this  world,  and  of  thein- 
They  mav,  indeed,  claim  to  belong  to  it,  but  sufficiency  ui  its  power  to  confer  happiness, 
jt  js'as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  nxjt,  tlie  that  one  would  l>e  leady  to  imagine,  that  to 
canker  to  the  bud,  the  excrescence  to  the  evi  ry  fresh  generation,  iia\  to  every  period 
healthful  body.  of  the  life  'f  eviiy  individual  in  everjge- 

In  the  constitution  of  the  established  nemtion,  wisdom  would  not  have  all  her  ad- 
church,  Candidas  approves  the  degives  of  monitions  to  begin  over  again.  One  would 
rank  and  dignitv,  and  the  gradations  ot  in-  not  thir.k  that  the  same  tniths  reauire,  not 
come.  15ut,  if  he  never  entertains  a  desire  only  to  be  afresh  pressed  upon  us,  but  to  be 
that  the  highest  were  lower,  he  crumot  he'j>  ajrain  unfuUlcd  ;  to  be  npeated  as  if  all  pre- 
breathing  a  conlial  wish  tiiat  the  lowest  vious  expirrimcHt  had  never  been  tried,  as  if 
were  higher.  Convinced,  however,  that  all  foregoing  admonition  had  either  nc^cr 
ever)' thing  human  is  in  its  verv  natui*e  im-  been  given,  «)r  h.id  been  completely  oblitf- 
perfect,  he  consoles  himself  wfth  the  hope,  rated  ;  as  if  the  world  wetxi  alx)ut  to be{^ 
a  hope  which  is  confiiTned  by  actual  in^tan-  on  a  fivsh  st^^-ck  of  materials,  to  set  out  on 
CCS,  that  son»e  of  the  most  highly  endowed  an  untried  set  of  pi'inciples,  as  if  it  weit 
will  be  examples  of  christian  liberality,  and  about  to  enter  on  an  original  course  ofactmi 
some  of  the  most  lowly,  of  patient  siibmi.-*-  of  which  pixccding  ages  had  left  noprecc- 
sioii ;  so  that  their  several  portions  may,  dent  j  on  a  line  of  conduct  of  which  our  fore- 
while  they  enable  them  to  furnish  a  pattern  fathers  had  bequeathed  no  instances  of  fail- 
to  othei-s,  minister  to  their  own  etenial  ure,  had  experienced  no  defeat  of  expecta- 
goo?l.  '  tion. 

But  evils  which  he  cannot  remove,  he  will  We  read  perpeturdly  of  multitudes,  who 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even  lived  in  the  long  indulgence  of  unbounded 
to  agitate  cjuestions  which  only  tester  and  apj)etite,  who  in  tiie  gratification  of  eveiT 
inHame  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure  ;  desire,  has  dr.iined  the  world  to  its  !a< 
he  knows  that  fruitless  discussion  may  irn-  dre»;s  ;  but  does  the  narrative  of  ages  re- 


ly . 

insubordmation.  c  nteini)laie  these  recorded  examples,  we 

He  respects   cverv   order   and    degree  1  iinent  tlie  disj;usts,  and  pity  the  mortifica- 

amoiigthem  for  ihc  Lord's  sake;  and,  if  a  tloi.s  of  tlie  di.s.njpo;nted ;  but  who  applied 

case  should  otcir  in  wliich  he  cannot  ho-  the  knowledge  to  anv  pructic-al  use,  to  any 

iioiT  the  mill!,  ue  v.ill  lit  !;i.  :r  hi.*?  oflice.    If  personiU  purpose.    \Vc  arc  inionned,  bu' 
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arc  not  instnictcd.  We  resolve,  u\  full 
iBdeiicc  of  our  own  wisdom,  and  com- 
?tc  contempt  lor  that  of  our  predtci'ssors, 
miike  the  exj)eninent  for  (H»i"s»flvcs. 
'e,  t(x>,  pursue  ifie  ^ia^lc  end,  and  iin)l).i- 
y  by  the  b:imc  path  ;  secure  ihat  we  sluill 
Ciip'C  the  mistakes  into  which  «)t]icrs  have 
lioii,  Hssured  that  we  sliall  avoid  the  evils 
hicli  they  have  incurivd,  evils  whicli  we 
.tribute  to  their  ignorance,  or  their  neglect, 
» their  error,  or  their  indiscretion. 
W'c  set  out  fresh  adventui-ers  in  the  old 
act.  We  weary  our  wits,  we  waste  our 
rtune,  we  exhaust  our  spirits.  Still  we 
v  jjersuatlcd  that  we  have  devised  the  ex- 
idient  of  wliich  our  precursoi's  were  igiw)- 
jit  ;  that  fVf  have  hit  on  tlie  very  discove- 
■  which  hud  eluded  their  search  ;  that  iir 
,tve  f.iuiid  the  inj»redient,  which  tliey,  in 
kixin^  up  the  j^rand  compound,  earllily 
am>nievs  had  overlooked. 

1  he  natural  and  jMrssing;  object  of  our 
esiix"  is  present  ciyoynient  ;  those,  tlicre- 
)re,  wlio  gratify  our'  wayward  fancies,  or 
emove  frum    us  any  ini'medi.ite  inc(>n\e- 
ience,  are  sure  of  our  favour.    On  tliem  we 
eizc    as    instruments    for   promoting   our 
chemes  of  gratification,  foi  getting  that  they 
lave  schemes  of  their  own  to  j)r()mote  ;  that 
Jicy  are  equally  loi^kingtous  for  our  in.stni- 
roehtality  ;  and  that,  if  they  are  making  any 
undue  sacrifices  to  us,  it  is  but  in  oixler  to 
the  lurthei:ancc  of  those  schemes.     Sucli  is 
mereworhlly  friendship.  As ilie  intellectual 
wc  seldom  runs  along  the  whole   train  of 
coibequences,  wliich  is  the  only  true  way  ot 
taking  our    measure  of  tilings,  the   same 
principle  whicli  attaches  us  to  the  friend 
vhoi&humr.uiing  us,  m;ikcs  us  murmur  at 
the  dispensations  of  Him  who  is  correcting 
us,  dispensations  which,  though  painhil  at 
the  nuHiicnt,  may,  by  a  train  of  circum- 
stancea  of  which  we  knov/  neither  the  de- 
a^  nor  the  pnicess,  be  injuring  to  us  future 
btiic6ta.     But  having  no  clear  ptix.eption  of 
remote  good,  we  have  no  very  ardent  desu'es 
aiter  iL     Our   short-sightedness   concurs 
vithour  seltislutess  in  making  this  false  es- 
timate. 

Di\nnc  gpodness,  which  we  perhaps  have 
hitlierto  withsttxxl,  at  lengtli  wnen  He  who 

Elves  the  eracc  gives  the  desire,  touclies  the 
lart  so  Kjiig  closed  against  it.  The  still 
wUl  voice  which  was  diH)wned  in  the  noise 
*ndiHmult  of  the  world  is  at  length  heard, 
^id,  through  longer  forbearance,  and  fartlier 
cnJhmunications  of  that  grace,  is  at  length 
obeyed.  Religion  operating  on  the  convir- 
^*toof  the  heal*!,  and  our  humility  impro- 
^  with  the  experience  of  our  own  mis- 
^^\  grad|^all)r  remove  the  veil  through 
*hich  we  had  hitherto  beheld  the  world. 

A»ihe  heavenly  light  grows  stronger,  the 
j!**  ^hts,  drawn  from  the  exlialations 
ot  iKMuahty  and  self-indulgence,  which  at 
«icc  {^mnier  and  mislead,  are  quenched, 
f  he  day-star  begins  to  dawn.  In  tl^e  clear- 
er aUDoiplierej  ot)ject5  assiuiie  their  proper 


shape  ;  ever)'  thing  appears  in  its  true  co- 
loui-s.  The  hiind  is  insensii)ly  disenchanted, 
the  views  take  another  tum.  As  the  eye  at- 
tains a  mt)re  distinct  sight,  the  desires  ac- 
cjuire  a  juster  aim.  We  discover  that  the 
best  things  oneaith  have  an  inseparable  inw 
jjei  feci  ion  appended  to  them.  Ueieringto- 
our  past  expel  ience,  or  present  clearer  ob- 
sei'vatirtn  ot  things,  we  find  that  the  delights 
which  we  fancied  were  indefectible  are  dy- 
ing away  ;  we  find  that  pleasure  dissolves, 
wit  misleads,  richts  com.i])t.  power  intoxi- 
catis,  hope  deceives, possession  disappohits; 
— and,  wliich  now  stamps  upon  our  renewed 
feelings  the  deej^est  imiiression  of  the  vani- 
ty of  human  things,  diinculties  sink  our  spi- 
rits, success  agitiitcs  them  ;  we  find  that 
what  wc  want,  we  desire  with  a  painful  ar- 
dency ;  what  we  have,  we  either  fear  to  en- 
j«»y,  or  the  enjoyment  is  poisoned  by  the  fear 
ii'  losing  it ;  and  the  intense  delight  could 
not  long  be  bcinie,  even  if  it  could  be  obtain- 
ed. 'I'he  convictions  of  the  Christian  being 
settled,  he  is  now  desin^us  of  imparting  the 
l)enefiis()f  his  own  experience  to  his  younger 
tViends,  whf\  in  ilieir  tuni,  commonly  re- 
ject the  transfer,  thinking  him  to  be  as  much 
mistaken  as  he  had  formerly  thmight  his 
predecessors  ;  like  him,  they  prefer  thecx- 
IKiiment  to  the  ad\ ice,  the  risk  to  the  cau- 
tion. 

'I'he  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that 
Ijctween  the  fever  of  desire,  the  unceilahity 
of  aUainment,  the  dis:q)pointment  attending 
what  is  attained,  the  alternation  of  hope  and 
fear,  the  dread  ol  the  worst  things,  and  the 
insupjjressible  sense  of  the  brevity  of  the 
best,  the  mere  nuui  of  the  world  can  never 
!)e  substantially  happy.  'I'he  Chiistian  thus 
warned,  thus  wakened,  is  thankful,  not  for 
the  mistakes  he  has  committed,  but  for  the 
saiutiiry  vexations  that  have  attended  them. 
The  monitory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises  in 
hisesteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own 
sinks.  Above  ail,  he  has  found,  that  there 
is  no  infallible  wisdom  but  in  the  oracles  of 
inspiration  ;  there  he  looks  for  whatever  is 
*  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness.* 
There  (Jiily  he  has  found,  that  the  *  man  of 
(iod  may  oe  thoroughly  furnished  into  all 
gcKxl  wj)rks.* 

hi  penising  the  sacred  records,  he  even 
derives  consolation  from  what  he  has  been  a 
source  of  derision  to  the  prof.uie,and  of  won- 
der to  the  ignonuit — the  fidelity  with  which 
the  insjjired  writers  have  exhibited  holy 
men,  hi  the  most  censurable  insUmces  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  the  lowest  stages  of 
their  hope  and  confidence.  He  there  be- 
holds the  chosen  servants  of  (jod  wading 
through  doubts  and  apprehensions,  assault- 
ed by  temptations,  perplexe<l  by  trials. 
Had  tliey  never  been  j)resented  but  in  their 
happier  seasons,  but  in  their  triumphs,  and 
their  victories,  the  comparison  with  his  own 
tailures,  witli  his  own  occasional  depressions 
and  iluctuatious,  would  have  sunk'  his  spi- 


which  he  has 
hose    affcctv  ns 


powers, 

.t>  uli-  ic  nu'.ure,  nor  display  all  ksopera- 
i:<j-.s  «.[j  ih  «>  coiiiracled  2»tagel  •  The b«ti  ii 
It  -.rn.'Wcr  tii<i:i  that  a  man  can  strrtch  Um- 
>clf  rn  v..  *  There  is  no  proportion  between 
N'.it  h  ;.  >c:ir.ty  •«p;tce  and  such  larj^e  C8^XibiIi- 
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r'.ts  wh'ch  thf-yiy/.v  suppo:*.,  Vp-nuld  ha\ejtion  for  the  passions  than  that  to 
weiktriC'l  ;»>  tVi'ii  .h'.r:i:;:ev  r/.wro:  firni.    liifht-rto  applied  them.     Tho 

He  rrj'. C  ^  ill  i':i.  (ii.^p-.!  as  it  st!vi-.nt  '*;i  c'l  h-iti  iKcn  p.irccilcd  out,  and  bevenil- 
fiov\  ir.<  i:  f.r..  *.;.e  f  ■..:.*■: :.  •  :  .f,^  e  <i'..(:  lutrJ .;. .  «>  f >tc:.t('.  on  t:>e.r  respective  v;tniitt:s,  we 
tiie  >.'j'.\h,^::  <»:';  ?;^.'.:].;  hie.  ;ii,'i  nvi/u  .''■r,\%c  iiCei.tr.itc(iciii(ldevctedl<*G«d,  I.ctc, 
l.c  t\.r\b  ■•:.•.  ir  •::'■':•.*:  t '.ir-Nti  .ii;*v  ciffr:-?  j),  h- pe,  ritsire,  the  \erv  pnipcnaitki 
fiotij  t-vcrv 'Mc:  ■^■.' ■:,  ;:-5 -;;!:ir ''.iff- ss  t:  .■!•  .*fi:cii  lia\e  toim«-ily  in:aletf  him,  liavirg 
ni.iti^rr.  I:  c^*.i'i.;-!i' r>  w-.'.-  tV.:i?.'!a.'.".'/:  M  I  ur.t*  il.cirtriie  oSject,  now  ripen  hini£.f 
h;ippi'jC.-js  ;i»»  wA'.  .f»  ^■■•j'liiv^-. .  umI  ^'Kii.  •-.'..  .*  '<t:tit  fn  nri  \vhich  they  had  so  long  se- 
n'>t  on  a'sy  -ipp  >-:i  n. '..■.*  in  t:»;-  ivc:p!f.'i'.. :  Mict^il  l.im  ;  each  coiithbiites  its  qu«<a  li> 
but  on  in-  tict:  u,':r\  .i!:(l  voi'.j.'.arv  <ru.  e  •«a!-<!>:'r.nii:i!f  him  lutoadispcisitiuo  forhkp- 
of(i'd.  Will'.:  it  ex-.c*-.  rijvfi '.:...  o  to  i!i;  pi  IlV^-»,  and  to"  prepare  him  for  its  oltimite 
divine  law,  it  '^li  ■•-. >  *...  i*.  »:jc  ii:(i'.->:i;'.s;  can-   ei.j<\  nier.t. 

not  be  c'lmp.  «.v.  v.i-.;i,  !i«i:  >j:  ,:;\j.'.-  rt'^^i*- '  i  leli. it  lon^  since  discovered  that  the  bat 
tance  ;  wlixt  i*.  c  ni  i.  t.'Ki^i,  -t'i.e^'.v.s  ;  ifi*.  pli-a^'iivrs  of  eaitii  aredmwn  from  cutrras 
requires  the  -a  ill,  i:  c  iifjs  fiv  p  .\Ker.  |  :••  t  t'.:i!.:;iii;»,  iliat  cur  most  piized  delight* 

in  t\r*  ivtn'«.p.j  t  i;f  111,  p..>t  l.f  ■,  :.c  js  a^-  tte  i.e.tht.-r  pure  in  themselves,  nor  perma- 
to!iisSc(l  rit  *.:i'  p.;t' v:.rt.'  .i:ici  i'.rjc-:i!-  .:,rc  c:  Mi-i.t  i:i  tlieiriLurat.f«i.  The  imm<»t4d  mir^ 
G«rti  uii.ivT  l.ii  '..wi  rt-pe  .*■.''.  ^r..-.  t.  =;'.:'  i.s ;  c..;  r.  t  he  v.ti^tied  in  the  pursiut,  nrreicn 
esj^tci.illy  i.ij  rvi: ..  :>  .» i:*..  •.»■  ':.:•.•■•,  •/-..t  ti-.-  ■  "-i  th .-  e!>;''\  meiif.  They  cannot  confer  vbat 
vciy  p;o^;A:r.-y  •..  ..rii  h.'i  !;./,!i  t-.^-  *p-.:-  tl.vy 'i'l  :.■»'.  pr.«,^t.-»s,  pei'feclion  and  sitabilitr. 
cial  kjft  of  !• -i  M- k'T.  i\i'.\  j.i'.eTi  tu-'.  hi-  I'-i'.  ~^  pi  n.sliab'eilicn isclves cannot  satiA* 
heart  from  irni.  He  i->  hii;^V.*/(l  t')  t\ii.k,  "■:»'.■  iIl -ires  i  beinj;  m:idc  for  eternity.  The 
that  it  Wat  in  tiie  very  arn;^  ri  u  >  yr  o-i-.e"-  ^'■''il  r..i;n-.t  exeit  its  full  powers,  nor  unfojd 
he  i'.rg'-t  hini  ;  v^i:c:,  itc  ta-le"!  n.o^r  aha::- 
duTitly  of  hi>  •>  '.i:i*y,  th.n  it  u;.'-  he  iicirh  r- 
ted  hlrn  rn!»^t ;  \\  I'.cn  he  -ii'  tt  huf^vly  esii  y- 
cd  hiaOvfin^'Ain-:  l/C:.vi*.rerir,c.  »ijv.''j:iit  iii- 
duce.l  r, 'I  }:•  /  rv.ile,  b-it  i.f  :•:  c  iti=/.:.     H. 

lo^iks  b  .rk  w'.li  rviii-r-'.'  f.::  *.■.■■  t  iVi'.-  li'*  !i  i-   'its  -ucti  trivial  plea-ures  and  such  bound- 
vatt'.tl,  a-. 'I  T:.-.   err-  :>  I.l-  I.,.^  r  -iin  :■!•.'!.    It  "^^  tlc^  re-,  such  a  fleeting  duratioo  audi 
but  li'j  •'.'..-  :i  t  -;u T,  i  iiis  i  e!T.  iii'/..^.  s*.rt:.i;*.h   >p-i  it  loriiied  f'»r  inimoriality. 
so  much  in  rv;.::i'.-.ti:.:^  as  in  rep  .ii .:».•  tJirii..       He  lias  f  uiid  that  it  is ot  pressing neces* 

To  he  ench  i.tcd  \Ci:h  th  rr«rs  whicn  h<i\  c  ^\'y  that  liiis  futurity  he  a  happy  one,  odier- 
not  niuch  i:.  iht  in,  ne  r/w  firif'.s  is  the  nsai  k  '^  i^v  the  \  er\  circumstance  tiiat  itis  endlesi^ 
of  a  wcik  a'r.i  '.J.'ri'.-Vi:.):!!:.-:!*  ci  m  n'l.  I:  wiiir/ii  m.;kcs  the  happiness  complete,  tmiii 
sho-vvh  the  :i.}t<':  c:  of  a  latiMitl  ui.'icitUi.-  ai;>iii-t  u>,  and  make^  the  consuiimatkn of 
din^,  and  the  ua'.t  ft  a  maiily  ^piiit,  to  h-.-  our  miseiy.  It  is  difficult  to  sav  whether 
inr-rdu lately  attached  to  an>  oSjct,  v^h  s<-  tac  ^jhoitnessof  the  time  allotted  ustos^ 
^vorth  A'lh  not  hear  «/j:  cur  jii''j^n.i.r.t,  an.:  jcu'-e  this  fuuirity,  or  the  eternity  of  the 
viniicateour  atTHchr.tf.t.  llabi'.u.;!  coi.ii- ,'>ta*e  to  be  secured,  should  most  itiinilbte 
derations  on  thr-  lit::ernr-s  of  preser:*  t!j:i,;-*.  '"ir  nreiousexenicns.  We  have frequcnC- 
the  d:sappoi!.ti!i.r  n.tu:e  o:  -ilj  f.\v.':i.\  cs.- .'..  «-j-(ke:i<.f  the  duty  of  learning  ofanenfBiT, 
joyments,  t!iL'  rra-i-iv-.r  ti  i.s  f'i'iire  pr  .—  ..^-le  the  le^vn  is  peculiarly  awakening 
peci^,  with  1.  v:Lr  '.  .e-.v^  d  the  cV.!-:.  :1  I  he  reus' n  a-^si^ned  inthe  \isionof  Sl  JoSi 
vi.rid,  ail  rori;  jitic  t-  p-  ■  ••  c  r.'iiici.ce  '.o  !i  s  \  \\  hy  tlnv  ^rrtat  cntmy  is  working  with  soch 
nilii'i.  rn.'.'l'TM'.i  ii  to  hfac-jsiivs,  a:.d  s^ijiie-  p  vv cilu; one ncv, i s,  l)ecaus»c/Arrj m^ it sAort 
ty  to  li'Mj-  !i.'li;ct.  >lia!i  we  be  equally  assured  of  the  brevity  cf 

We  a:  ^-  •>  ov.-  i:j  nr;kin'/  the  d'^r-A-f.-n-  *.it  'yiv  <..wn  time,  and  yet  be  less  acti\e  in  seen- 
th|.r  l.tr-.^..  c  .\j::::'ry  '.t  '..:•  l.]"jaii  Mi".'i''. ;  *'h  it  nii<  <,ur  saivation,  than  he  is  in  proomting 
it  i-^  m  i:!-;  c.jp  i"-!l-  oi  a  !  •.:«  .ry  ri.n.  iit!>.i-   '.iir  <'.e<i-uct>  n. 

ra:*'  :■>  /s  t;  .?.*.•  j  ;  t'.-  -^  ti.c  r  ;'::'i.e:  s,  l.-o  !; .  The  b«  uri- .lessncss  of  the  divine  pcrfcc- 
r.f  e-.'.rn  -.1  p.i"-.  ;y  ■  :  c.  a  \\r.:  -.^n  Jf  c  I  i.  '.  \u  ti-  :.s  pr^scni*.  t'»  the  soul  the  widest  range 
o-.ir  >'•:'.>'•  U-.  '  I'i-  ■  :  v*. :  :v  '.  w  tii  >';'ii  f  i-  i-'i"  ti.c  ixi  ivisc  of  fVith  arid  love,  and  the 
cuiii'.s  .SI-;  j.i  w  !v  !'  :•  -'.tk.'.  .■:  :'.i<- 1 1'. '-'ir  < :  f  io^jiel  te..ches  tlie  m«  st  ur.shaken  oonfi- 
G-l,  :ii.'l  >-::\\  :i. •.;.;:  >  u:.'i  irraV*  s  :  r  :■.•.*  li*:-  leiice  of  li:ppiiies>s  in  tlie  death  of  ChmL 
in?  to  hi-  pn.^'.';-  *•,  t"..-;  C  i.ii-ti.iTi  fii,{\>  t.ia: .  '-i'l'  th  .t  G<k:  i^  the  King  ttcrnalandimmu^ 
the  misery  ii...'.t  br  jj:  :  p-  \V'y  ate  i..  ii.'.s-i  l-  '  .*'.'/,  is  t  ■■  us  the  hrrad  basis  on  which  all  the 
it.  He  h-ii  .-.Is.  U.i!  :'.•'!,  tiii'  it  iti.i  •  th*  U'^t  of  the  pi*oniites  are  built.  It  wonld 
dvsi.^n  of  the  (i  ■^T,t.'l  iiii.re'.>  to  a'i!i«'*]i.ce  t"  :n' der.;te  the  delij^ht  with  which  weooh 
us  a  state  of  uru:-!  'il'^^e'-lilesH,  hut  t'-.  t:t  u-  >'.(ler  his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  nottt- 
for  it.  It  ia  hut  half  o!  ttie  v. 'irk  of  intiii-e  JRxed  to  tiiem  ;  his  immortality  alone  being 
love  to  pif'x  ide  a  hea- en  f'»r  nian  ;  it  is  Its  tiie  nled.vjc  and  security  of  ours^  •The 
completion  t'>  make  in.in  a  «.".itahle  veripi-  iei^^ht  of  g!f»r\*  announced  by  the  Apcfltle 
tnt  cf  th':  bliss  pscp  .re  J  !■  r  him.  With«V.  derixes  its  highest  value  from  its  being  ap 
tiiib    j^nci'Us    pruv".i  n,  C'hri^liai.itv    hid  ' /' r7;G/ \vei>;ht. 

been  a  scheme  t'j  tant'ii:/,:,  :-i<l  U"'  ti)  s-i.  c  ,  ( ii  the  jov  j»  cf  heaven  there  is  in  Scripture 
us.    He  Sees  tiiat  there  is  a  higher  destina- :  no  description.    This  is  wisely  avoidfid*  as 
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thetastesy  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men 'temiptinns  arc  fcwtT,  If  his  progress  be 
fcre  so  different,  one  conccivini;  that  to  lie  of  e\cii  li'!'SrI)vions,  U'ss  ;p|Kii'r!iily  active,  he 
the  very  essence  of  happini'ss,  for  wlikh'is  iKrii;ii)s  iimrc  su  r.t.iiiiiull)  iiupnjving, 
another  has  hide  relislu  'Ihi'v  arc  imim  i- 1  inoiv  spiritually  a(l\aii(iiiv.^.  Wlmi,  tn  m 
ted  by  negatives,  or  by  shadows,  H^u1x■s,  .tiiL'infiiniitiL'sctVdu'liriiM^  lite,  he  may  bcem 
andimagestifthin^to  Which  a  gc-neriil  idcvtjtolje  doiiiji;  nothing,  he- may  thai  1)l' doing 
of  eiijuyment  is anmrXL'd.  Thfrcisonly  oiielm«»st.  If  iic  is  ahU*  t<)  l(H)k  less  ;iljr«»ad,  he 
idea  respecting  heaven,  Avhicli  is  dear,  :md !  i^  lot/kini;  inoi  t*  w  iiliin.  I  le  iu'i^iiis  to  taste 
plain,  and  dennite — its  eternity.  Of  dura- 1  rnoiv  of  ihi- fruits  of  ih.it  vic;ory  which  the 
t'lon  evcrv  man  has  some  precision  in  his  j  Apostle  docriljcs  as  the  evidence  of  arc- 
ideas*  (ither  delineations  mij;ht  have  led :  novated  heart;  ioi;i\ethis  Ih>.i  pn-of  that 
to  dispute;  but  if  the  different  notions  of  the  j  he  is  *  horn  of  (ifKl,''he  o\erci:nieth  the 
nature  of  haf^piness  might  ha\  e  kindled  de- !  \^  orld.  *  'Ihis,  it"  one  ot  his  hiiesi,  is  one  of 
bate;  about  its  immoilulity,  there  can  be  his  most  iinpoitaiit  n>n'.]\u-sts.  i^ut  though 
but  one  opinion.  Pcri)etuiiy  gives  tiie  fi-  lie  h.ts  turned  awa\  his  e>es  from  the  world, 
Dishiiig  stamp  to  pcrftrction.  '  I  heeause  it  never  salisl'ied  the  desires  of  his 

Antlas  we  frame  our  ideas  of  etcniity  heait,  he  eiuleaNours  to  the  last  to  serve  it 
from  what  we  know  of  dunition;  so  we  frame  with  much  umrv  si'dulity,  than  when  he 
our  fa'mt  notions  of  CtikI  fn)m  what  we  con-  l<M>ked  to  it  for  hapjjiness. 
ocive  of  goodness.  VVe  meditate  on  the  ex- ,  He  has  long  l>een  persu  :cled,  that  even  in 
ceUences  of  the  highest  created  spints,  and  I  this  pi-esenl  low  state  of  be  inj;,  we  must  at- 
thcn  imagine  8omethingof(i(Kl,tliouL',h  in-! tain  something  of  the  rudiments  of  future 
conceivably  elevated  aliovethat  putr  con- 1  happiness,  lie  has  U-irned  thut  the  first 
ception,  yet  not  contradictor)-  to  it.  We  tiil .  uiineiples  must  be  f«»rmed  now,  which  are  to 
cur  mlna  with  the  idea  of  wisdom,  g(XKh  less,  ilia  ve  their  coiisunmi.iiitin  in  heaxen.  To 
knowledge,  power,  holiness,  justice,  purity,  |  Icxik  ft»rwaHl  to  the  completion  of  a  state  and 
and  to  each  ot  these  attributes  we  prenx  that '  character,  oi'  \\  hich  wi-  ha\  e  not  so  n\uch  :is 
of  infinite;  never  forgetting  that  God  is  al- ",  bev^un  toar([uire  the  elements,  is  not  acting 
moil  as  much  above  our  excellences  as  oui- 1  according  tn  any  of  the  analogies  of  common 
weaknesKSb  Yet  we  can  but  ascribe  to  Him  j  life.  'I'ne  brtjituiiiu;  and  the  ])roi:ess  of  any 
all  that  we  feel  or  can  imagine  of  perfection, '  tiiiiu;  we  ha\  e  in  contemplation  always  j>ar- 
and  we  should  be  still  more  lost  in  the  mere|  take  in  an  ii.feri«>r,  but  «>till  in  a  similar  ami 
abstract  mjiion,  if  we  had  not  some  sensible  pn)i;ivss,i\e  measure,  <  if  the  nature  of  the 
feelings,  though  infinitely  im|)crt"ect,  derived  en-.l.     li  has  the  s  une  properties  and  tcndcn- 


finom  reality  and  exemplification. 
ITie  Christian  must  fill  his  voc  iti(»n  to  tlit 


CKs,  in  its  iniii.il  state,  with  that  which  is 
lareafter  to  be  riimp'n.tn1.     W'e  must  be^in 


IssL^  In  this  or  that  pn^fession  men  aie'tolayin  our  lu arts  the  f<  undation  lM>th  of 
looking furward to theneriod  when  they  may  ,  the  lo\  e  and  ktv  -v*  Udv^e  ut  ( ind,  if  we  would 
lay  it  down  with  safety  and  h<  nour  :  tiie  j  hervafter  attain  ii>  that  p<i  keticm  in  btilh, 
Cnr»Aian*s  safety  and  hiinonr  CO! isist  in  his  which  we  arc  ti.hl  is  «»filie  essence  of  the 
carr>'ine  it  on  to  the  end.     Hut  there  is  be-  Iilmn  enly  h  ippi-K  s-. 

tween  tnem  this  point  of  agi-eement.  The !  He  has  Inn-  t  u-.d  th.t  there  is  no  peace 
man  of  business  contracts  his  schemes,  di-  \  to  the  mind  that  d  es  not  entert.un  someone 
minishes  his  labours,  mitigates  his  acii^  ity, !  ultimate  i  nd.  Hr«  ken  \  iews  a:vd  mixed  dc- 
sdl  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  repose.  Ifthe  >ii;ns  distr.ict  its  attention,  and  cornxle  its 
religious  man  act  thus,  he  cliK'sit  with  ano-  quiet.  In  most  of  the  enierjji  iscs  of  life,  a 
ther  \'iew,  and  to  a  higlier  end.  If  h«:  seek  ■  man,  besides  biing  abMnbed  by  ])rescnt  and 
rest  from  h  s  toils,  it  is  hi  onhv  to  find  a  su-  ■  j)erha]:s  opposing  schemes,  is'hxiking  aiix- 
ttr  rest  in  God  ;  if  he  contract  his  schemes,  '•  lously  f»'rward  t'>  some  jjoint  «'f  change.  He 
It  is  that  he  may  enlai*ge  his  views.  There  1  has  no  srwMter  framed  (uie  ]>ioject,  but  his 
is  no  specific  period  in  wliich  he  can  say,  i  views  are  penetrating  to  somethhig  beyond 
My  work  is  done,  till  he  hes  d«jwn  in  the  jit;  vimetliin.i;  which  he  shall  ad' pt  as'soon 
Krave,  where  no  man  can  work.  He  now  :.is  he  sh  l  ha\e  acci  mi)li>hed  all  his^ioxi- 
finds  that  the  tranquillity  of  his  cK.cupatioi  IS,  j  mate  o:»ji.ctvi.  Ihus  the  jirojicting,  and 
the  beauties  of  nature.'thc  peaceful  plea- 1  ilnctuatin;;.  and  prti-j)ec:ive  nund,  is  never 
snres  of  retirement,  pleasures  the  most  na-'at  rest.  There  is  no  stability  but  in  ( j(x!. 
Cpral and  congenial  to  the  mind  o!  unsophis- '  No  grand  aim,  no  fixul  |)'  siiiuii,  no  ultimatL- 
ticated  man,  would  still  be  too  little  to  fill  end.  but  in  him.  He  v.  hi  h  s  cnce  chosen 
his  dcMreii ;  that  they  would  lea\  e  a  mehui-  his  Ucdeemer  f  n*  hi  ^  poi  tion,  is  su!>ject  to  no 
choly  void  in  his  heait,  without  the  sense,  more  \ icissitudes  ;  has  no  r.fier-reference, 
of  iU9  preience  whose  gift  they  are.  VN'hile '.  no  remoter  pur.siiit,  nu fuiUier design,  in  re- 
it  COnscKMuness  both  of  the  presence  and  fa-  serve. 

▼cor  of  tiod  gives  a  n.lish  to  every  cijoy-  He,  however,  who  makis  heaven  his  aim, 
incnty  and heigntcns even  common  comft>rts  and  Cifnl  his  end,  \\  ill  n«it  tlu  refore  live  idly, 
into  blesHOgs.  as  if  his  chiice  bi  ing  dirided,  his  o!)iect  be- 

There  il  a  progression  in  the  habits  of  a  inj^  ^e♦tler»l,  he  h.id  lu.tliin.;;  more  to  do.  His 
Christian.  In  the  advancement  ot  his  ccmrse  obiect  is  indeed  fixid ,  his  choice  is  invvcrsi- 
. 'is  pursuits  arc  probably  slower,. but  liib  in-  oly  determhied,  his  iK^ition  is  imallcvahVj 
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deckled ;  but  that  which  elevates  his  desires 
also  enlarges  his  c;ipacitics,  s(.)  that  his  pur- 
suit never  ci'ascs,  his  searrh  is  never  finisli- 
ed  ;  nor  ever  can  be,  unless  tiiepci-fcciioii  of 
its  object  coiihl  be  cxlKuistcd.  Mr.  Uoyle 
observes  of  a  certain  mineral,  that  a  man 
may  consume  his  whole  hfein  the  study  of  it, 
"without  ever  arriving  at  the  knowledii^e  of  all 
its  properties.  How  much  more  si i all  he 
who  seeks  to  *  acquaint  himself  with  (jjxI,* 
find  that  his  entire  life  is  too  short,  his  whole 
powers  too  small,  to  find  out  the  Almij^hiy 
to  perfection  !  'I'liis  he  will  never  com- 
pletely accomplish  on  eaith,  vet  his  desires 
will  grow  with  his  attainments. 

But  as  the  ha])piness  of  a  Christian  is  chief- 
ly in  prospect,  he  joyfully  looks  ft«rwanl  lo 
its  jijlorious  consummation  in  a  better  world. 
*  VVhen  1  awuke  up  after  thy  likene'-s  I  shall 
be  satisfied,'  a  plain  intimatif)n  that  till  then 
we  shall  not  be  satisfied.  Fi*om  different 
passages  of  scripture,  we  collect  that  the 
nappiness  of  heaven  consists  in  seein.it;  (tckI, 
in  participating  his  likeness,  in  beinii;  satisfi- 
ed with  it.  But  how  shall  this  blessedness  be 
perfected  hereafter,  if  the  desiix*,  if  the  en- 
deavour, dixm  not  originate  here  .'  If  there 
be  no  preliminaiy  acquaintance  bejrun  with 
him  who  ransomed  us  with  hisblo<xl,  c:in  we 
expect  to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  ^l*M-y  .' 
*Not  to  know  (»(kI*  is  the  portentous  o:ner. 
ot  being  'punished  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  his  presence.*  It  is  unsjjeak.ibly 
distressing  to  appreliend,  that  this  may  p<  s- 
sibly  be  tlie  awful  d.esrription  r.f  some,  who 
are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit  dr  cha- 
racter ;  who  go  on  witlioiit  ever  enteitaiii- 
ing  a  conception,  that  such  a  beginning  may 
be  connected  with  sucli  an  cncL 

All  the  delineations  of  future  miscn',  all 
the  pictures  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  ;,ll 
tJie  teri'Oi'S  with  which  a  restless  conscience 
anticipates  its  torments,  all  the  accunuila- 
ted  images  by  which  Revelation  describes  ;:, 
whether  under  the  figure  of  the  fire  that  is 
never  quenched,  or  the  woim  that  never 
dies,  are  but  inferior  degrees  <.f  this  terrible 
climax,  'everlasting  destniction  fr<»ni  the 
presence  of  the  Lonl  !'  .\11  the  d'>U  ful  con- 
ceptions of  unimaginable  wf;c,  all  the  shades 
and  .shapes  of  substantial,  unutu  ruhiy  j 
wretchedness  aix:  comj)?  ised  in  this  hoj)e- 
less,  evertluriiig  exile.  What  the  soul  suf- 
fers, tHei'e  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  ])reseiited  to  the  imagina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  *  eye  haih  lu  t  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  the  heait  of  man  c<  n- 
ceived,*  the  final  stale  of  bli-s.  i\iid  it  is 
obser\'able  that  the  two  extremes  au  brth 
most  emphatically  r<'nvcyrd  by  iugati\es. 
We  are  only  assured  that  a^siniilatitJii  with 
God  is  the  perfection  of  joy,  banishment 
fmm  his  presence  the  extremity  rf  woe. 

There  is  nothing  that  iin«ix*  humbles  and 
abases  the  established  Christian,  than  that, 
whilst  in  his  happier  mouients,  he  is  aljle  to 
figure  to  himsclt  a  cheering  image  of  the; 
glory  of  the  Kcdeciiier,  the  blessedness  of  the  1 


redeemed,  the  beauty  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion ;  to  feel  himself  not  only  awakeneiU  but 
exalted,  n<»t  mcix-ly  enlightei^'d,  but  kind- 
h:d,  almost  I josses^ing,  rather  than  anticipa- 
ting, heaven  ;  while  he  is  enabled,  in  a  j*n- 
hil  ineasui-e,  to  meditate  uj)tn  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled  and  his  s»?ul   ex- 
panded by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how 
soi)n  tlie  bright  ideas  fiide,  the  strong  im- 
pression is  tffaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished ;  he  mounis  to  reflect,  tliat  he  dncs 
not  m<ire  poweHully  exhibit  in  hisconversa- 
linn,  more  forcibly'  (lisi)lay  in  his  life,  that 
sjjirit  of  which  his  heart  w  as  lately  so  full,  of 
which  his  mind  was  so  enamt.uied.    Cast 
dr>wn  Ijy  these  reflections,  he  still  learn- — 
j)ainful  lesson  ' — that   *  those  must  sow  in 
tears  who  would  reap  in  joy  ;*  that  it  is  not     ' 
ex];ectati(Mi,  but  possession',  which  excludes 
all  sense  of  sorrrjw  ;  that  it  is  heaven  itself, 
and  not  the  ])i-omise  of  it,  that  is  to  *  wipe  all 
tears  from  our  eyes.'     His  happiness  in  this 
life  will,  (in  thesi.'  accounts,  be  as  tar  l)elow 
i;ei-fection,  as  his  goinlness ;  and  when  v*'C 
speak  of  liis  joy  and  lelicity,  it  must  be  on- 
dei'st(MKl,  rather  ot  a  comparative,  than  an 
absidute  liajjpiness.     It  is  the  joy  of  hope 
rendered  sure  by  faith     The  s<nil  will  net 
i)e  completely  blessed  till  the  body  is  disr.ni- 
inaied,  its  tem])tations  removed,  and  its  in- 
firmities at  an  end. 

I'he  Christian,  as  life  wears  aw«iy,  miirt 
ir-t  be  disc  -maged,  if  lie  feel  not  alwav  s  these 
fervi  r^,  wliich  »^nce  a])p])eared  tohini  inse- 
parable fixim  real  j^ietv.     It  isncit,  perhaps, 
that  his  pivty  is  h  ss  sinccix*,  but  that  veary 
and  infirmity',  which  have  impaired  his  na- 
tural energ)  of  character,  mav  atttctor.«<cni 
to  attV«t  the  liveliness  «T  his  devoticii ;  but  it 
may  be  mellowed,  without  I )eing decayed ; 
In.-  will  n«  t  too  much  distress  himself  by 'mw- 
laking  that  for  a  diminution  of  gi*ace,  which 
mav  Ik-  c'uly  a  weariuj^  out  of  nature.    Or  it 
may  be,  that  the  principle,  which  is  became 
habitual,  may  nt.i  tor  that  ver\'  reason  strike 
the  mind  so'f'jrciMy  as  on  its  more  early 
adoption,  yet  it  may  have  sunk  ileepcr  inlu 
his  heart. '  There  ihav  be  moi'c /m/iorticn 
in  hisrel-gii.n  ;  all  its  coniponenl  parts  may 
be  mnie  balanced  :  there  is  more  evenness 
in  his  char:'C*i.r ;  nui-c  v  irtues,  but  of  a  less 
oMensible  kind,  are  c'jllected  into  it  than  he 
ft^rmerly  thiiught  necc >s;iit.     His  piety  is  at 
once  more  solid,  and  moi'-e  sni ritual,  nvore 
opii-ative,  \ et  more  serene.     His  piinciplcs 
have  soim  w  hat  <  f  a  difl'erent  call  for  incir 
exercise:  the  clTi. its  he   fiirmerly  made  to 
:  ts:st  ttn.ptaticuis  of  a  bolder  character,  are 
now  excited  to  ivpel  the  incursions  of  pcc- 
visiuKss,  the  allurements  of  indolence,  the 
murniurs  of  impatience.     Qualities  which 
he  (^nee  rehiKiu;shed  to  the  unoonveitetl, 
as  thinking  tiiem  merelv  n<itural,  he  now 
ca''efiillv   clierishes.      Checrfidness,    once 
considered  as  the  mei"e  flow  of  animal  spi- 
rits is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  grace  ;  for  it 
does  not  nov/  spring  from  nature,  biit  tri- 
umphs over  it. 
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not  so  eager  m  support  of  some  par- 
ipinions  as  fbimerly,  because  each 
now  maintains  its  proper  place  and 
nrtaivce  in  his  mind.  If  he  make  re- 
Ks  a  subject  of  discussion,  he  trusts  it 
\e  a  more  practical  principle.  His 
re  more  deep,  his  judgment  more 
s  convictions  more  firmly  rooted, 
s  a  finer  edge  to  his  virtues,  for  they 
sheathed  in  humility ;  and  this  qua- 
:  crowning  point,  and  soundest  evi- 
'a  renovated  mind,  by  rendering  him 
itruscfiil  of  himself,  more  candid  in 
/in«,  and  more  tempemte  in  his  Ian- 
vill  have  checked  that  forwardness 
:c,  rashness  ot  decision  and  impa- 
ith  error,  which,  with  the  less  en- 
d,  might  formerly  have  g^ven  him 
traiance  of  a  more  animated  Chria- 

\e  more  his  character  imprm^cs,  the 
i  looks  iHit  of  hm)self  for  his  final  hap- 

His  trust  in  his  Redeemer  increases 
proportion  to  those  virtues  of  which 
It  is  the  source,  virtues  on  which 
y  others  invite  him  to  rest  his  de- 
e. 

Christians,  in  their  outset,  are  dis- 
lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  on  du- 
iiout  sufficiently  cultivating  the  spi- 
h  should  prompt  them  ;  others  too 
rerlook  outies,  relying  on  certain 
'or  supplying  their  place.  I'he  es- 
1  Christian  is  careful  never  to  relax 
,  even  though  they  are  not  attended 
t  energy  which  once  gave  more  ani- 
0  the  exercise.  There  msu'  be  in 
ess  sensible  acting  of  the  affections, 
re  naturally  more  alive  in  the  active 
f  life,  yet  without  any  diminution  of 

principle  of  piety ;  there  will  be 
in  increased  devotedness,  an  aug- 
•oquicscence  of  the  will,  a  more 
e  consecration  of  heait  and  spirit,  to 
legitimate  object  of  their  entire  af- 

lU  howe\'er,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
nit  not  such  vivid  flashes,  as  when  it 
.lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  bum  more 

more  equably  ;  especially  will  he 
nt,  that  he  do  not  insensiblv  transfer 
objects  that  ardour  whicn  used  to 
and  s|nrit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while 
he  is  not  so  much  suive  to  God,  it  is 

he  is  more  alive  to  the  v/orld. 
others  cannot  fairly  judge  of  his  in- 
ate,  yet  there  is  tnis  sui*e  test  by 
e  will  judge  himself :  if  the  natural 
be  not  more  subdued,  if  the  irrasci- 
ons  retain  their  vehemence,  if  pride 
ishness  muntain  their  sway,  while 
^ou8  feelings  alone  are  grown  ob- 
(an  alarming  symptom,  a  plain  inti- 
tha^  religion  has  indeed  lost,  or  ra- 
ft to  be  feared,  that  it  never  had  ob- 
x  wpreme  place  in  his  heart. 
M  he  has  observed,  that  in  some  ve- 
characten  the  lamp  of  religious  £er- 
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vour  was  first  kmdied  by  the  fire  of  natnral 
passionc,  so  its  flame  declines  with  thede- 
cleuiJon  of  the  natural  powers ;  he  is  also 
aware,  that  there  is  a  jxissibility  tothe  Chris- 
tian, as  he  advances  m  yc'ars,'of  a  growinjg 
bupineness,  the  too  natural  effect  of  wluch  is 
a  decay  of  the  vital  Snirit  of  religion.  This 
makes  him  tremble  wneii  he  reflects  that  the 
same  awfiil  warning  which,  in  the  Yvxn  of 
the  Apocalypse,  'the  spirit  gives  to  the 
churches,'  is  addressed  with  equal  emphasit 
to  every  individual  Christian.  He  remem- 
bers that  this  compassionate  Spirit,  which 
succours  us  when  tempted,  strengthens  ut 
when  persecuted,  intercedes  for  us  when 
afflicted,  has  promised  no  such  soothing  ten- 
derness under  declining  piety.  Hislanguage 
to  the  decaying  Christian,  as  well  as  to  the 
lukewarm  church,  is  that  of  alarming  me- 
nace. This  ^adual  apostacy  is  the  onlv 
case,  because  it  is  a  hopeless  one.  in  whicn 
he  threaten*  final  rejection.  It  is,  indeed, 
infinitely  jjrievous,  when  they,  whom  this 
blessed  Spirit  has  cnlightCTied,  in  whom  he 
has  excited  devout  dispositions  aiid  holy  tem- 
pers, visibly  sink  below  the  state  in  which 
they  once  stood.  In  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion, every  complaint,  every  expostulation, 
every  argument  which  long-suffering  good- 
ness could  suggest,  everyr  intreaty  which  in- 
siilterl  mercy  could  devise,  is  exhaust(xl ; 
nothing  is  omitted  which  can  invigorate  re- 
laxing principle,  nothing  is  neglected  which 
can  i-e-animate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  'therefore,  will 
guard  against  the  too  natural  delusion  of  im- 
|>osing  on  himself  the  belief,  that  a  declen- 
sion in  spiritual  vigour  is  onlv  natural  decay. 
But  he  will  guard  against  it,' by  watching  its 
sensible  and  visible  effects.  He  will  dis- 
ccrn,  whether  he  sets  less  value  on  the  things 
which  are  passing  away ;  whether  his  at- 
tachment to  the  worid  diminishes,  while  his 
prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improvement 
inci'ease ;  whether  ne  is  as  zealous  in  pro- 
moting good  works  by  his  purse  and  his  in- 
fluence, as  he  was  in  the  days  of  health  and 
strength,  by  his  personal  exertions. 

l*he  conhrmea  Christian  exemplifies  the 
emphatical  description  of  the  good  man  in 
Scnpture,  •  he  waika  with  God.  He  docs 
not  merely  appitxich  him  at  stated  times ; 
he  does  not  ceremoniously  address  him  on 
great  occasions  only,  and  then  retreat,  and 
dwell  at  a  distance  ;  but  he  waika  with  him> 
his  habitual  intercourse,  his  natunil  motion, 
his  daily  converse,  his  intimate  communica- 
tion, is  with  his  Redeemer :  and  he  remem- 
bers that  walking  not  only  implies  inter- 
course, but  pix)grcss.  His  graces  if  not  more 
sincere,  arc  more  univers;il :  he  knows  and 
he  endeavours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge, 
that  a  Christian  must  be  holy  in  •  ail  manner 
of  conversatfon  ;'  that  excellences  in  some 

1)art  of  his  character  will  not  atone  for  al- 
owed  defects  in  anv. 

In  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  this 
changing  scene,  not  knowing  to  what  par- 
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ticular  trials  he  may  yet  be  aiUcd,  he  will 
have  endeavoured  to  biing  a  general  pre- 
paredness of  spirit  to  cvei-)^  event  W  hei. 
ne  can  no  longer  do  the  will  of  Ond  by  his 
accustomed  exertions,  he  can,  with  a  sub- 
mission which  is  woin  into  a  habit,  9vffcr  it. 
That  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinary  man, 
is  his  highest  attiiimnent  Hr  can  nubmit  to^ 
be  U9clea»,  He  will  cheerfully  I'esign  hini-' 
self  to  be  discharged  from  semces,  in  which 
his  former  happiness  had  consisted.  He  will 
contentedly  see  himself  laid  by,  though  siill 
stout  in  heart,  and  hrm  in  K|)int  He  will 
kindly  assist  those  who  are  nsmg  up  to  fill 
the  |)iace  which  he  is  about  to  leave  vacant, 
by  his  counsel,  his  expenence,  his  prayci-s. 
He  Ciui  rejoice,  that  iliough  the  servant  fails, 
the  sen'ice  is  and  will  be  supplied. 

He  will  continue  more  assiduously  to  la- 
bour after  that  consistency    of  chaiiicttr, 
which  is  B  moi%  unequi\ocal  evidence    oti 
high  christian  attainnteiit,  tb:iii   the  most 
prominent  gitrat   qualities*,  which  are  fre- 
auently  c;)unterarte«I    by    their  oppwiiles. : 
'I'his  consistency  exhibits  a  most  stinking 
confbrn)ity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker  ;  as  in 
the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdorn  of  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
agreement  and  hai-monv  of  one  thing  *»ith 
another,  than  in  the  individual  beauty  and 
excellence  of  each.     It  is  mc  re  conspicuous,  i 
in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  itsnaits  i-ela- 
tively,  thai!  in  the  comp'tsition  ot  tlie  pails 
themselves.     By  this  uniformity,  the  results 
of  religion  ait>tlie  most  bc:*utifuliy  exhibited ! 
in  the  chiistian  character.  I 

And  as  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  hu-  \ 
man  infirmity,  consistint  with  hiinself;  so! 
the  same  consistency  is  discoverable  in  the 
general  ieitures  of  all  Christians.  However 
men  may  differ  in  their  natural  chamcter, 
yet  there  is,  in  all  true  believers,  a  soit  ot; 
correspondent  feeling,  as  well  as  common  l 
principle,  which  draws  their  affections  to{ 
each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts  and  facul- 
ties to  one  common  source  and  centre.     It 
it  not  a  traditionaiy  religion  which  attracts 
them  to  the  fiuth  of  their  ancest"i-s,  nor  is  it 
a  party-feeling  which  attaches  them  to  some 
particular  society,  but  it  is  a  divinely  intiisid 
principle,  communicated  by  the  Spiiit  of. 
God;  It  is  identified   in  all  its  essentials; 
and  a  genuine  Christian  is  radically  the  same 
being,  wherever  he  is  found,    and   under 
'whatever  difference   of  cii'cumstances  he 
exists. 

The  nearer  he  approaches  to  (lod,  the 
more,  in  one  sense,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his 
distance  from  him.  Higher  view  s  of  Ci od 's  i 
unspeakable  holiness,  a  deeper  sense  ot  his  I 
own  unwoithincss,  act  ix'ciprocally,  and  con- 
firm each  other.  Yet  this  gixiwing  con- 
sciousness of  his  distance  onl  v  sen  es  to  au^- 
ment  his  love.  He  more  and  more  feels  the 
goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast  off  hu- 
man nature,  in  having,  immediately  on  its 
apostac^-.  conceived  the  gracious  design  to 
rcp^  Its  evils,  and  i-Cbtoi-e  its  dignit}*.    He 


feels,  in  its  full  force,  that  umpeakable  con'' 
soiati^'O  which  the  disciples  nfthe  motA  sub* 
lime  of  all  the  pagan  philoso|)herk  lamented 
was  wanting  in  their  religion  ;  they  regret" 
ti-d  that  between  the  pure  cUvmity  ana  the 
imfnire  creature^  as  there  ia  no  i/nton,  to 
there  can  be  no  communion.  Can  any  thing 
more  stiiknigly  demonstrate  how  complete- 
ly the  Meditator  provides  for  that  want  and 
establishes  that  communion.^  *  It  is  thus,' 
as  a  %  er\'  learned  and  pious  writer  has  ob- 
served, '  that  the  Gospel  doctrine  gives  M 
relief  of  mind  and  ease  of  conscience,  as 
well  its  encouragement  to  piety,  and  discou- 
ragemtnt  to  sin.'*  It  giics  hot  only  future 
h(tpe,  but  present  peace !  it  is  not  all  in 
pn>mise,  W.'m'  much  in  hiUid. 

Through  the  silent,  but  effectual,  opera- 
tions of  grace,  obedience,  is  become  acqui- 
escence, <luty,  is  transformed,  not  only  into 
ahsent,  but  choice.  If  even  a  heathen  could 
sa)-,  Lead  me  to  whatsoever  1  am  appointed, 
and  1  will  follow  thee,  but  if  Jam  unwiUingt 
still  I  will  follow  thee,  no  wonder  if  the  con- 
firmed Christian  sen'es  God  not  so  much 
because  he  is  bound  to  serve  him,  as  because 
love  is  the  dicUite  of  his  heart,  affection  the 
voluntary  bent  of  his  disposition.  He  needs 
no  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse  is  finom 
within.  The  raw  recruit  requires  to  be  al- 
lured by  the  •  fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum,' 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service 
because  he  loves  it,  follows  it  for  its  ovn 
sake.  I'here  is  no  longer  any  violence  done 
to  nature,  for  the  nature  is  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  object ;  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains him,  contrary  principles  me  recon- 
ciled, (T>|)osite  proj}ensities  are  blended  into 
one,  ana  that  one  a  blessed,  though  still  im- 
pcifect,  conformity  to  the  image  and  Oie 
will  of  God.  'i*he  more  his  perceptions  are 
cleared  and  his  will  purified,  the  more  bis 
faith  stn-ngthens ;  the  more  tdmplc  his  views 
become,  the  more  his  tlKHightsandafiixtiooi 
reduce  themselves  to  that  one  central  poin^ 
where  alone  perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  obsened  that  the  scheme, 
the  show,  thefasTiion  of  this  life  passes  away, 
so  he  does  not  forget,  that  his  own  pragras 
keeps  pace  with  the  world,  that  be  also  is 
passing  away  ipi  ith  it.  Fluctuation,  vidm- 
tude  and  decay,  form  the  very  charactenoC 
our  being.  ^'Nothing  coiitumeth  in  one 
stay. '  burely  these  perpetual  btimatioDsrf 
Scripture  M-ere  intended  for  a  constant  me* 
meiito,  that  fondness  for  things  so  tranaitaiy 
is  iiS  ill  suited  to  their  value  as  disprupnrtioD* 
ed  to  their  duration.  'I'hese  constant  admo- 
iiiti(.ns  inculcate  temperance  in  our  joy,  sod 
mulei-ation  in  (;ur  sormw.  lltey  teach  as 
to  rijoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  to  weep 
as  if  we  wept  not.  Whatever  b  vain  in  the 
end,  renders  all  inference  to  itsintenncditfc 
course  comparati\  ely  vain  alsa 

The  Christian  obscn'cs  the  world  arcnuA 
him  to  be  most  careful  about  the  thiop 
which  will  end  at  death ;  his  care  is  diini| 

*  J«lni  Sniik. 
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to  the  thnig;s  which  then  begin ; 
t  is  not  80  much  to  ascertain  the 
:o  secure  the  consequences  of  death, 
las  been  anxious ;  death  Ciin  newr 
'  be  said  to  be  sudden  to  him,  who 
s.new  that  the  event  was  as  certain 
lerlod  was  uncertain.  But  he  does 
"ert  the  shadows  of  death  into  such 
and  substantial  cloud,  as  shall  pre- 
:  mental  e^e  from  piercing  through 
xin^  the  giorj*  beyond  it  ThrouRh 
p,  but  pervious  gloom,  the  bright 
:  opens  to  that  state,  a  glimpse  of 
aught  by  the  eye  of  faith,  has  in  all 
iblecl  the  sincere  Christian  to  woi'k 
all  his  earthly  difficulties :  as  it  has 
ened  him  to  encounter,  with  holy 
d  humble  confidence,  the  trials  of 
it  trusts*  it  will  sustiin  him  in  his 
lict  with  the  teiToi-s  of  death.  *  Let 
t*  says  he,  *act  as  seeing  him  who  is 
',  borne  up  by  the  promises  of  the 


Gospel,  and  strengthened  by  the  eternal 
Spirit,  let  me  anticipate  my  neaven,  bunt 
my  present  narrow  boand|s,  shake  off  the 
incumberance  of  Ixxly,  annihilate  a  distance 
in  itself  so  short,  and  make  that  immortality 
which  is  near,  present' 

Thus  b  the  image  of  divine  goodness 
more  clearlv  though  sdll  imperfectly^  re- 
flected in  trie  confirmed  Christian,  llie 
original  character  of  the  human  heart,  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  is  about 
to  be  reinstated  in  its  pristine  purity.  Sin, 
the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  native  proptietor 
of  the  manaon,  will  soon  be  totally  expelled ; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  primitive  prindple  is 
nulicated ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned,  n  not 
altogether  dispossessed ;  he  is  conquered,  if 
not  absolutely  expelled ;  if  he  sometimes 
disturb,  he  can  no  longer  destroy.  The  ex- 
ile returns  to  his  forsaken  home,  the  prodi- 
gal to  his  father's  house,  the  pardoned  pem- 
tcnt  to  his  Cvod. 


AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Paul  hath  famished  us  with  so  rich  a  variety  of  moral  and  ipiritaal  precepts,  subor- 
the  ^neral  laws  of  piety  and  virtac,  that  out  "of  them  might  well  be  compiled  a 
Stbies,  or  Rystem  of  proccpta  de  officiisy  in  truth  and  comnletonesi  far  ezcellin^  tlioee 
[J  philosophy  hath  been  able  tu  devise  or  deliver. — Dr.  Barrow. 

PREFACE. 

ith  no  little  diffidence  that  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  Tentnres  to  submit  Ihem 
lUic  eye.  She  comes  *  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  and  in  mach  trembling  *  She  is 
ire,  that  whoever  pretends  to  institule  an  inquiry  into  the  character,  ana  eepeeially 
ivritinga,  of  the  great  Apostle  ofthe  Gentilea,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the  dig* 
QZcelwncA  of  both,  should  possesi  many  and  high  requisites,  to  which  she  can  malTs 
ir  title.  It  would,  however,  be  entirely  superfluous  to  insist  on  her  incompetenoy 
oper  execution  of  such  a  work,  on  her  deficiencies  in  ancient  learning,  Biblical  criti* 
I  69€p  theological  knowledge ;  because  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  would  not  fail  to  b« 
sd  wtth  her  avowal,  in  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serre  as  soros  9po\otj 
Bldneas  of  the  present  undertaking,  that  these  Tolumes  aie  not  of  a  critical,  but  or  a 
nature. 

»  doctrinal  portion,  more  especially,  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  such  a  muHitads  of  ad* 
lisconrses  have  been  composed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  with- 
ling  their  excellence,  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  as  it  might  hsTS  been  pre- 
ss.   On  the  practical  part,  also,  much  has  been  ably  and  usefully  written.    Disserta- 
nmentaries,  treatises,   and  sermons,  however,  though  of  superior  merit,  hsTe  not 
the  subject ;  and  elucidations  of  his  writini^s,  whether  they  relate  to  doctrine  or  to 
eannot,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without  exhibiting  new  proofs  of  those 
lie  treasures  they  contain.    They  are  a  golden  mine,  in  which  the  diligent  work- 
deeper  he  digs,  tho  more  ho  will  discover  ;  the  farther  he  examines,  the  more  he  will 
eh  Teins,  hitherto  unheeded,  will  overpay  his  labours,  will  continue  to  pour  out  upon 
'  fresh  abundance  of  precious  ore.     Kven  the  present  explorer,  who  nad  no  skill  to 
I  his  depths,  has  been  sometimes  surprised  at  the  opulence  which  lay  upon  the  sur- 
of  which  she  had  not  before,  perhaps,  fully  estimated  the  value. 
are,  it  is  true,  passages  in  tho  works  of  this  great  Aposlle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  oe- 
,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  such  as  are  obvious,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a 
and  eTOQ  contradictory  mannor  by   men,  who,  agreeing  in  the  grand  essentisls  of 
lity,  may  be  allowed  to  differ  on  a  few  abstruse  points,  without  any  impeachment  of 
on  either  side.     If  one  must  be  mistaken,  both  may  be  sincere.    If  either  be  wrong, 
Mless  desire  to  be  right  *,  and,  happily  for  mankind,  wo  shall  all  be  ultimately  triad 

ri,  who  is  a  searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart;  in  whose  sight  the 
exercise  ef  Christian  charity  may  be  more  acceptable  than  that  entire  aniformity 
Wit  which  would  supersede  the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  '  What  I  know  ii<>t,  teach 
I,'  is  a  petition  which  even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  b«TS 
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prefored  it  witli  (he  mot:!  eiTi'ct,  arc,  of  all  otbftrs,  the  persona  who  will  judge  the  meet  imt- 
dtfily  oftho  diflfcicrit  views,  or  unintentional  inisconceptiona,  of  the  opposite  partj. 

That  conquest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adverifary,  which  is  achiefed  at  the  eipense  of  the 
Christian  (einper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased ;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtilned  may 
discomfit  the  opponent,  it  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqaeror. 

Waving,  thorofore,  both  from  disinclination  and  inability,  whatever  passagei  may  be  con- 
sidered as  controversial,  the  writer  has  confined  herself  to  endesvour,  though,  it  mast  be  eoo- 
fessed,  imperfectly  and  superficially,  to  bring  forward  St.  Paul's  character  as  a  minlel  for  av 
gcncrul  imitation,  and  his  practical  writings  as  a  atore-house  for  our  geoeral  ioat ruction; 
avoiding  whatever  might  be  considered  as  a  ground  for  the  discussion  of  any  point  not  imwe 
diately  lending  to  practical  utility. 

]t  may  be  objected  tn  her  plan,  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a 
chaiacter  so  highly  gifted,  ao  peculiarly  circumatanced,— an  inapirod  Apostle^ — a  devoted 
Martyr.  But  it  is  the  principal  design  of  these  psges, — a  design  which  it  may  be  Vbought  b 
too  frequently  avowed  m  them, — to  show  that  our  common  actiona  are  to  be  performed,  asd 
our  common  trials  suotainod,  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those  high  du- 
ties and  those  unparnllrlcd  suficringa  to  which  Saint  Paul  was  called  out ;  and  that  evarj 
Chiislian,  in  his  measure  and  drgree,  should  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  dispositions  inculcated 
by  that  religion,  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  brightest  human  eiample,  aa  weU  ta  tbs 
most  illurtriuus  human  teacher. 

The  writer  is  persnsded,  that  many  road  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverenet 
for  the  station  they  hold  in  the  Inspired  Oracles,  without  considering  that  they  are  at  the 
same  time  supremely  excellent  for  their  unequalled  applicableness  to  hfe  snd  manners;  that 
many,  while  they  highly  rciipcct  tho  writer,  think  hiin  too  high  for  ordinary  use.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  her  pailicular  object,  in  the  present  work,  not  indeed  to  diminiah  the  dignity 
of  the  Apostle,  but  to  diminish,  in  one  sense,  the  distance  at  which  we  are  apt  to  hold  so  ex- 
alted a  model ;  to  draw  him  into  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  ourselves  ;  to  let  him  down, 
aa  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  but  to  our  familiarity.  To  induce  ua  to  resort  to  him,  not  only  on 
the  great  demands  and  trying  occurrences  of  life,  but  to  bring  both  the  writings  and  tho  con- 
duct of  this  distioguiiihcd  Saint  to  mix  with  our  common  concerns ;  to  incorporate  the  doe* 
trines  which  he  teaches,  tho  principles  which  he  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  be  enjoins, 
into  our  ordinary  habile,  inio  our  every  day  practice  ;  to  consider  nim  not  only  as  the  wiiter 
who  has  the  most  ably  and  successfully  unfolded  the  sublime  troths  of  our  Divine  religioni 
and  as  the  instructor  who  has  supplied  us  with  the  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethics,  bet 
who  hns  even  condscended  to  extend  his  code  to  the  more  minute  exigences  and  relations  of 
familiar  life. 

it  will,  perhaps,  bo  objected  to  the  writer  of  these  psffes,  that  she  has  shown  too  little  ae- 
thod  in  hor  distribution  of  the  psrts  of  her  subject,  and  too  little  system  in  her  arrangement 
of  the  whole;  that  she  has  expatiated  too  largely  on  some  points,  passed  over  others  too 
slightly,  and  lefl  many  unnoticed  ;  that  she  haa  exhibited  no  hiatory  of  the  life,  and  obaervsd 
no  regular  order  in  her  reference  to  the  actions  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  no  answer  to 
these  anticipated  charges,  but  that,  as  she  never  aspired  to  tho  dignity  of  an  eipositOTi  ss 
she  never  meant  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  biographer. 

Formed,  as  they  are,  upon  the  most  extensive  views  of  tho  nature  of  man,  it  in  no  wonder 
thai  the  writings  of  St  Paul  have  been  read  with  tho  samo  degree  of  interest,  by  Christians 
of  every  name,  age,  and  nation.  The  principles  they  contain  are,  in  good  troth,  abeololo 
and  universal:  and  whiUt  this  circumstance  renders  them  of  general  obligation,  it  enahbs  n% 
even  in  the  remotest  generation,  to  judge  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  addresses  to  tki  wder- 
stsnding.  and  to  feel  tho  aptitude  of  hia  appoala  to  the  heart. 

To  the  candour  of  the  reader,^-a  candour  which,  though  perhaps  she  hae  too  fireqinntlj 
tried,  and  too  long  solicited,  she  has,  however,  never  yet  failed  to  experience, — ehe  eomnilithis 
little  work.  If  it  should  set  one  human  being  on  the  consideration  of  objects  hitherto  ne* 
glecled,  she  will  account  that  single  circumslanco,  success ; — nay,  she  will  be  reconciled  even 
to  failure,  if  that  failure  should  stimulate  aome  more  enlightened  jnind,  some  more  powerful 
pen,  to  supply,  in  a  future  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  deficiencies  of  which  ahe  nas  been 
guilty  ;  to  rectify  the  errors  which  sho  may  have  committed;  to  rescue  the  cauae  whidi  ahi 
may  nsve  injured. 

BarUij'JVoodf  January  20, 1815. 


AN  ESSAY 

05   THE  CnABACTRR  AND   PRACTICAL  WRITIirGS   OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 


CHAP.  I. 

Introductory  remarka  on  the  morality  of 
PaganiBnu  showing  the  necessity  of  the 
Christian  Revelation, 

The  morality  of  a  pcr>p1c  necessarily  par- 


t^ikes  of  the  nature  of  their  theology ;  aod 
in  propoilion  as  it  is  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  true  (vnd,  in  such  proportion  it 
tends  to  improve  the  conduct  or  man.  I1ie 
meanest  Christian  believer  has  here  an  ad« 
vantage  over  the  most  enlightened  heathen 
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snpher  ;  for  what  her  knows  of  the  na- 
of  Crocl,  arising  chiefly  from  what  he 
•s  of  Christ,  and  entirely  from  what  is 
ded  in  Scripture,  he  gams  from  those 
e  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views 
e  Deity,  than  uniissisted  reason  could 
attain  ;  and  of  consequence,  more  cor- 
ideas  of  what  is  required  of  himself,  both 
respect  to  God  and  man.  His  ideas 
be  mean  in  their  expression,  compared 
the  ^lendid  language  of  the  sa^es  of 
[uity ;  but  the  cause  of  the  supennrity 
s  conceptions  is  obvious.  While  they 
ibout  to  establish  their  own  wisdom,'  he 
lits  to  the  wisdom  of  (^od,  as  he  finds  it 
his  word.  What  inadequate  views 
the  wisest  pagans,  thcugh  •  they  felt 
V^,'  have  entertained  of  Deity,  who 
i  at  be!^  only  contemplate  him  in  his 
outes  of  power  and  beneficence,  whilst 
'  hiehest  unassisted  flights  could  ne\^er 
h  the  remotest  conception  of  that  in- 
prehensible  blessing,  the  union  of  his 
x  and  his  mercy  in  the  redemption  of 
rorld  by  his  Son — a  blessing  familiar 
nielligible  to  the  most  illiterate  Chris- 

lie  religion  of  the  heathens  was  so  dc- 
ibly  b«^  in  its  principle,  that  it  is  no 
4c^  their  practice  was  pro])ortionably 
apt  'Those  just  measures  of  rif![ht 
wrong,'  says  Locke,  'which  necessity 
introducca,  which  the  civil  laws  pre- 
led,  or  philosophy  recommended  »tood 
m  their  true  foundation,*  They  served 
ed  to  tie  society  together,  and  by  these 
b  and  lig?.ments  promoted  order  and 
fnience  :  l>ut  there  was  no  divine  com- 
d  to  make  them  respected,  and  there 
naturally  be  little  reverence  for  a  law, 
re  the  legislator  is  not  reverenced, 
h  less  where  he  is  not  recognized. 
ire  will  also  be  little  obedience  to  a  law 
mt  sanctions  where  neither  penalty  is 
ed,  nor  reward  expected, 
rerious  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
it]r,philosc»hy  had  attained  to  its  utmost 
ection,  ana  had  shown  how  low  was  its 
lest  standard.  It  had  completely  be- 
td  its  inability  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
minds  of  men.  'Human  reason,' siiys 
ame  great  authority  above  (quoted, 
reryet,  from  unquestionable  principles 
kar  deductions,  made  out  an  entire  Ixxly 
le  law  of  nature.  If  a  collection  could 
Dade  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the  pa- 
worid*  many  of  which  may  \ye  founa  in 
Christian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all 
ler,  but  that  the  world  still  stood  as 
h  in  need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the 
ality  he  taught.'  The  law  of  the  New 
timent  recommends  itself  to  our  regard 
ti  excellence,  and  to  our  obedience  by 
tnthority  of  the  Lawgiver.  Christiani- 
tilieitfore,  presents  not  only  the  hiehest 
but  the  surest  standard  of  mo- 


1 A  mpMlode  of  the  noble  sentences  and 


beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of 
morality.  But  these  fine  sentiments,  not 
flowing  from  any  perennial  source,  had  sel- 
dom any  powerfiil  effect  on  conduct.  Our 
great  poet  has  noticed Xliis  discoixlance  be- 
tween principle  and  practice  in  his  dialogue 
between  two  great  and  virtuous  Romans.— 
Cassius,  who  disbelieved  a  future  state,  rer 
proves  Brutus  for  the  inconsistency  between 
his  desponding  temper  and  the  doctrines  of 
his  own  Stoic  school : 

Too  make  no  uie  or  your  philosophy. 
If  jou  pre  way  to  aeeidcnul  erila. 

Many  of  their  works,  in  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as 
to  stretch  the  capacity  of  the  reader,  whfle 
they  kindle  his  admiration,  and  invest  with 
no  inconsiderable  reputation,  him  who  is 
able  to  seize  their  meaning,  and  to  taste  their 
beauties ;  so  that  an  able  critic  oi  their  wri- 
tings almost  runks  with  him  who  excels  in 
original  composition.  In  like  manner  the 
lives  of  their  great  men  abound  in  sj^lendid 
sa)nngs,  as  well  as  heroic  virtues,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, and,  in  single  instances,  of  the  hu- 
man character.  Vve  say,  in  single  instan- 
ces, for  their  idea  of  a  perfect  character 
wanted  consistency,  wanted  completeness. 
It  had  many  constituent  parts,  but  there  was 
no  whole  which  comprised  them.  The  mo- 
ral fractions  made  up  no  integraL  The  vir^ 
tuous  man  thought  it  no  derogation  from  his 
virtue  to  be  selnsh,  the  conqueror  to  be  re- 
vengeful, the  philosopher  to  DC  arrogant,  the 
injured  to  be  unforgiving :  forbearance  was 
cowardice,  humility  was  oaseness,  meekness 
was  pusillanimity.  Not  only  their  justice 
was  stained  with  cruelty,  but  the  most  cruel 
acts  of  injustice  were  tne  road  to  a  popula- 
rity which  immortalized  the  perpetrator^— 
The  good  man  was  his  own  centre.  Their 
virtues  wanted  to  be  drawn  out  of  them- 
selves, and  this  could  not  be  the  case.  As 
their  goodness  did  not  arise  from  any  know- 
ledge, so  it  could  not  s]>ring  from  any  imita- 
tion of  the  Divine  perfections,  lliat  inspi- 
ring principle,  the  love  of  God,  the  vital 
spark  of  all  religion,  was  a  motive  of  which 
tney  had  not  so  much  as  heard  ;  and  if  they 
had,  it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  cherish,  since 
some  of  the  best  of  their  deities  were  as  bad 
as  the  woret  of  themselves. 

When  the  history  of  their  own  religion 
contained  little  more  than  the  quarrels  and 
the  intrigues  of  these  deities,  could  we  ex- 
pect that  the  practice  of  the  people  would  be 
much  better,  or  more  consistent  than  their 
belief  ?  If  the  divinities  were  at  once  holy 
and  profligate,  shall  we  wonder  if  the  adora- 
tion was  at  once  devout  and  impure  ?  The 
worshipper  could  not  commit  a  crime  but  he 
might  vindicate  it  by  the  example  of  some 
deity  ;  he  could  not  gratify  a  sinful  appetite 
of  which  his  religion  did  not  himish  a  justi- 
fication. 
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Besides  this,  all  their  scattcretl  documents '  this  duty  would  offend  the  godi;  liut  in  their 


ance  with  those  of  another.  Kven  if  they  "  please  them.  The  philosopheni,  if  they 
could  have  clubbed  their  o])inions  and  pick-  wei-e  disjiosed  to  give  the  pectple  some  lulef 
cd  out  the  best  fiv.m  each  sect,  so  as  to  liave  <'f  duly,  were  overmatched  by  the  prioti^ 
patched  up  a  code,  still  the  disciples  of  one  who  kiiew  they  should  gratify  them  more 
sect  would  not  have  submitted  to  the  leadei'  by  omitting  what  they  lio  little  relished.  Ai 
of  another ;  the  system  would  have  wanted  j  to  the  people  themselves,  they  did  nddeflR 
a  head,  or  the  head  would  have  wanted  au-  to  be  better  than  the  priests  wished  to  make 


thoi*ity,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
sanctions. 

And  as  there  was  no  governing  system,  so 
there  was  no  universal  rule  of  mnrals,  ft>r 
morality  was  different  in  different  places. — 
In  some  countiies  people  thought  it  no  more 
41  crime  to  expose  their  own  children  than  in 
others  to  adopt  thrise  of  their  neighbour. — 
The  Persians  were  not  looked  upon  as  the 
worse  moralists  for  mari'ving  their  motliei"s, 
nor  the  Hvrcanians  for  not  maming  at  all, 
«or  the  Sogdians  for  miinlering  their  pa- 
rents, nor  the  Scythians  for  eating  Oieir 
dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  use  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  future  blessedness  to  in- 
force  their  moral  instruction.  Excellently 
as  thev  discoursed  on  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
their  disquisitions  generally  seemed  to  want 
a  motive  and  an  end.  Did  not  such  a  state 
of  comfortless  ignorance,  of  spiritual  degra- 
dation, of  moral  dei)ravity,  emphaticallv 
call  for  a  religion  which  should  *  bring  life 
and  immortality  to  light  .^'  Did  it  not  impe- 
ratively requir*e  that  Spirit  which  should 
•  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment  ?*  Did  it  nr»t  pant  for  tliat 
blood  oifChrisf  which  cleanseth  from  Ul  sin. 

Even  those  fine  theorists  who  have  left  us 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature, 
have  bequeathed  no  nde  for  his  woi*shi|),  no 
direction  for  his  service,  no  injunctions  to 
obey  him  ;  they  have  given  us  little  encou- 
ragement to  virtue,  and  no  alleviation  to  sor- 
row but  the  impracticable  injunction,  not  it* 
feel  it  The  eight  shoit  beatitudes  in  the  5th 
of  Saint  Matthew  convey  not  onlv  moie 
promises  to  virtue,  and  mbi-e  consolation  to 
sufferers,  but  more  apjiropriate  promise  to 
the  individual  grace,  moi-e  specific  comf(jrt 
to  the  specific  suffering,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  ancient  tonies  of  mond  discipline. 

Those  who  were  invested  with  a  sacred 
character,  and  who  delivevwl  the  pixitended 
sense  of  the  Oracles,  talked  much  of  the 
grids,  but  said  little  of  gcxKlness  ;  while  the 
philoso])hers  who,  thougli  they  were  profes- 
sors of  wisdom,  wcif,  not  genendly  to  the 
vulgar,  teachers  efmonds,  seldom  gave  the 
Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics.  Isctween  the^e 
conflicting  instructm-s  the  people  stood  little 
chance  of  ai'.quiring  any  just  notionsof  mo- 
ral rectitude.  They  were  indeed  under  n  siilutuiy  fear.  1 'hey  might  amuse  the  nundf 
necessity  of  attendinjr  tlu!  v.  or^liip  ot  the  j  ')ut  never  could  influence  the  conduct, 
temples',  they  believed  that  Ijie  nejrlcctot  V\ny  might  gratify  the  imafrination,  but 
•Pliiurch  reiaics,  tiut  AlMamler,  afur  coi.qiH-rinR  couid  not  rt'mnuinicate  '  a  hope  full  of  imo 
thvw  eountrin  had  rtTonncd  loiiic  o'  tlicir  evil  Iwbili.         *  bvt  LmcKi;  uu  the  Keasoiuibleueu  of  Ckrittisiitt|* 


them. — They  found  precesaons  pleasanter 
than  prayers,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  da- 
ties,  and  sacrifices  easier  than  self-denialiy 
with  the  additional  recommendation,  that 
tlie  one  made  amends  for  the  want  of  the 
other.* 

V\'hen  a  Aiolent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
method  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities, 
and  putting'a  stop  to  the  di&temuer,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  theatre  and  tne  introAuc- 
tiun  of  plays.  The  plag[ue  however,  having 
no  dramatic  taste,  contmued  to  rage.  But 
neither  the  niety  nor  ingenuity  of  the  suppli- 
ants was  exhausted.  A  nail  driven  into  the 
Temple  of  Ju])iter  was  fnmd  to  be  n  more 
pn>mising  expedient.  Hut  the  gods  being  as 
hard  as  tlie  metal  of  which  the  expiatkxi  wu 
made,  were  no  more  moved  by  the  luul,  than 
the  plague  had  been  by  the  theatrical  exhi- 
bition ;  though  the  event  was  thought  of  n^ 
ficient  importance  for  the  creation  of  a  dic« 
tator  ! — \\'hat  progress  had  reason,  to  mj 
nothing  of  religion,  made  in  the  fir^  roctnh 
polls  in  the  world,  when  a  nail  or  m,  play  wu 
thought  a  rational  expedient  for  paci^ing 
the  gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.  Kor 
does  reason,  mere  human  reason,  seem  ta 
have  gi-own  wiser  in  her  age.  During  the 
late  attempt  to  establish  heathenism  in  i 
neighbouring  countn',  does  it  not  look  ai  if 
the  thirty  theatres  which  were  opened  er^ 
ry  night  m  its  capital  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolution  had  been  intended,  in  imiUtiflBtif 
the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  o^ 
fices,  the  French  affected  to  adq>t,  ai  i 
nightly  expiation  to  the  Goddem  ojReamm 
for  the  cnicltics  and  camage  of  the  day .' 

\\'hatever  conjectural  notions  soi&e  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the 
people  at  large  could  only  acquire  the  vanie 
and  comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  W 
picked  up  from  the  p^'ts.  This  iiKfefinits 
belief,  inmici*^cd  in  table,  and  degraded  bf 
the  grossest  superstition,  added  as  little  IB 
the  piety  as  to  the  happiness  of  mankindi 
The  intimations  of  their  iBrtarus  and  their 
Klysian  fields  wcrc  mj  connected  with  6c- 
lioiis,  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  no  other  i 


pression,  but  that  they  were  fictions  themr 
selvf  s.    Such  uncertain  glimmerings  of  nch 
a  fiiturity  could  affoitl  neither  warning  i 
encouragement,  neither  cheei-fiil  hope,  i 
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ortality.  *     'ITiey  neither  animated  the  pi- 
3,  nor  succoured  the  tempted,  nor  bup- 
Rted  the  afAictrd,  nor  cht-crcd  the  dyinj;. 
ITic  btudy  of  their  mytliolr)g)'  could  cum 
tth  it  nothing  but  cormptioii.     It  neither 
tended  to  bniig  glon'  to  God,  nor  peace 
id  good  will,  much  less  salvation,  to  men. 
was  invented  to  embellish  the  fabulous 
sriods  of  their  history,  to  flatter  illustrious 
imilies,  by  celebrating  the  human  exploits 
f  their  deified  pix)genitors :   and  thus  to 
ive  an  additional  sind  nation:il  intei*est  to 
leir  bewitching  fables.  What  a  system  did 
lose  countries  uphold,  when  the  nioi'e  pro- 
ible  way  to  m;ike  the  people  virtuous,  wa^ 
I  keep  them  ignorant  of  I'cli^on  ! — when 
le  best  way  to  teach  tiicm  their  duty  to 
kan,  was  to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sij^lit ! 
It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge, 
tie  most  of  the  different  schools  of  i)hiluso- 
ihy  held  Mxne  one  great  truth.     Aristotle 
naintained  the  existence  of  a  Fii-st  Cause ; 
L^icero^  in  opposition  to  the  disciples  of  Epi- 
vuus,  acknowledged  a  superintending  Pi-o- 
lidence.     Many  of  the  Stoics  were  of  opi- 
■on,  that  the  consummation  of  all  things 
voald  be  effected  by  fire.    Yet  evciy  philo- 
lopher,  however  rational  in  man}'  paits  of 
bb  system,  not  only  ado])tcd  some  ansurdity 
hknaelf,  but  wove  it  into  his  code.     One  be- 
lieved that  the   soul  was  only  a  vapour, 
which  was  tnuismuted  from  body  to  mKly, 
Hid  was  to  expiate,  in  the  shape  of  a  brute, 
the  nis  it  had  committed  under  that  of  a 
nuL    Another  affirmed  that  the  soul  was  a 
■tterial  substance,  and  that  matter  was  en- 
dowed with  the  Acuities  of  thought  and  rea- 
n.  Others  imagined  eveiy  star  to  be  a  g(Kl. 
Same  denied  not  only  a  superintending,  but 
t  creating  Pnn'idence :  insisting  that  tlu- 
worid  was  made,  without  any  i)lan  or  con- 
Irivuioe,  by  a  foi'tuitousconc(niii»c  of  certain 
pvtides  ot  matter ;  and  that  the  membci*s 
(tf  the  human  btxly  were  not  framed  for  the 
leycnlpuposesto  which  they  have  been  ac- 
ddeataUv  applied    One  affirmed  the  eter- 
nity of  tEe  world  ;  another,  that  wc  can  be 
cotaiD  of  nothing, — that  even  our  own  ex- 
igence is  doubtml. 

A  religion  so  absurd,  which  h.-id  no  basis 
even  id  probability  and  no  attraction  but 
what  it  borrowed  from  a  prcpostcmus  fiui- 
Cf,  could  not  satisfy  the  deep  thinking  phi- 
nopher ;  a  philosophy  abstruse  and  \iieia- 
phfBcal  wasnotsumciently  accommodaied 
to  general  use  to  suit  the  people.     I  .actanti- 
vt,  OD  the  authority  of  riato,  ivlates,  that 
Socntes  declared  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
human  wiwdom.    In  short,  all  were  dissatis- 
fied.    The  wise  had  a  va^uc  desire  foi*  reli- 
Bon  which  conijjrehendcd  gi'eat  objects,  and 
nadniible  ends  in  view.    The  ])c:ple  stood 
'n  need  of  a  ivligion  wh'.ch  should  bring  it- 
lief  Id  human  wants,  and  consolatiou  to  hu- 
man miserieik    They  wanted  a  simple  way, 
propoitioncd  to  their  coinpiThension;  a  sho'it 
wajy  proportioned  to  their  If^isure  ;  a  li\  ing 
VM/g  whidl  would  give  bght  to  the  con- 


science and  support  to  the  mind;  a  way  foun-* 
ded,  not  on  speculation,  but  evidence,  which 
should  carry  convei'sion  to  the  heart  as  well 
as  couviction  to  the  undei-standing.  Such  a 
i*eligion  (lod  was  pre])arin^  for  them  in  the 
(yospel  of  his  Son.  Ctiristianity  was  calcu- 
lated to  supply  the  exigences  both  of  the 
(creeks  and  of  the  barbarians  ;  but  the  for- 
mcM*,  though  they  more  ackm)wledged  their 
want,  moi-c  slowlv  welcomed  the  relief  ^ 
while  the  latter,  tliough  the}'  less  felt  Uic 
one,  more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  the  magnani- 
mity tn  declai-e  to  his  illustrious  preceptor, 
that  he  had  nither.oxcel  in  knowledge  than 
in  power,  yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to 
tlie  world  those  secrets  in  learning,  wluch  he 
wished  to  confine  exclusivciv  to  themselves^ 
How  would  he  ha\  e  been  offended  with  tl»e 
Christian  i)hilosophy,  which,  though  it  has 
mysteries  for  all,  has  no  secrets  fi^r  any ! 
How  would  he  have  been  offended  with  that 
bright  hope  of  glory,  which  would  have  dis- 
played itself  in  the  siime  effulgence  to  his 
meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  conqueror  of  Per^ 
sia  ! 

But  how  would  both  the  monarch  and  the 
philosopher  have  looked  on  a  religion,  which 
after  kir.dling  their  curiosity,  by  intimating 
it  had  gi*eatcr  things  to  bestow  than  learn- 
ing and  cm])ire,  should  dash  their  high 
lu)))cs,  by  making  these  great  things  consist 
in  poveiiy  of  spu'it,  in  being  little  in  their 
own  eyes,  in  not  loving  the  world,  nor  the 
thuigs'of  the  world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  reli- 
gion which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  in- 
ferior degree  in  the  scide  of  God's  gifts  ;  and 
even  degraded  it  f«'om  thence,  when  not  used 
to  his  glory?  What  would  they  have  thought 
of  a  ixiligion,  which,  so  far  from  being  sent 
exclusively  to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  the 
leaders  in  science,  frankly  declared  at  its 
outset,  tint  *  not  many  mighty,  not  many  no- 
Mc  were  called,*  winch  pinfcssed,  while  it 
filled  the  hungiy  with  good  things,  to  send 
the  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mysterious  Hopk  which  .Alexan- 
der declared  was  all  he  kept  for  himself, 
when  he  profusely  scattered  kingdoms 
among  his  favtiuntes, — those  ambiguous 
ThAUs  which  he  shed,  because  he  had  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer  ;  that  dtejaly  felt, 
i)ut  ill  understood  ho]je,  those  undenned  and 
unintelligible  tears,  mark  a  profi>undei'  feel- 
ing of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  a  more  fer- 
vent panting  after  something  better  than 
power  or  knowledge,  a  more  heart-felt 
•  longing  after  immortality,'  than  almost  any 
expi-ess  language  which  philosojjhy  has  re- 
corded, 

•  Learn  of  me'  would  have  been  thought  a 
dignified  cxonlium  for  the  founder  cf  a  new 
i-eligion  bv  the  masters  of  the  Grecian 
sch(X)ls.  Hut  when  they  canie  to  the  hum- 
bling motive  of  the  injimction,  'for  1  am 
met-k  and  lowly  in  heart,*  how  would  their 
expectations  have  been  damped.'    They 
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tk)n,  the  restraining  power  of  Di vine  jn^cc 
is  still  too  frequently  resistedrnf  the  offered 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  too  frequently 
quenched,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of 
mankind,   when  that  grace  was  not  made 
known,  when  that  light  was  not  ^Uy  reveal- 
ed, when  <  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people?'    But  under  the 
clear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth,  every 
precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu- 
ment a  motive,  cverj' direction  a  duty,  eiery 
doctrine  a  law ;  and  why  ?    Because  thut 
taith  the  Lor<L 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merdy  a  re^ 
ligion  of  auth'oiity  ;  the  soundest  reason  em* 
braces  most  confidently  what  the  most  expli- 
cit revelation  has  taught,  and  the  deepest 
inquirer  is  usually  the  most  convinced  Chri»- 
tian.     The  reason  of  philosophy,  is  a  dbipa- 
ting  reason,  that  of  Christianity,  an  obeying 
reiu»on.     'I'he  glory  of  the  pagan  rdtnon 
consisted  in  virtuous  sentiment  the  gwry 
of  the  Christian  in  the  pardon  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  sin.    The  humble  Christian  nay 
say  with  one  of  the  ancient  Fatliers,— I  wiU 
not  glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  be- 
cause I  am  redeemed. 


CHAP.  U. 

On  the  Hiitorical  writen  of  the  Mv  7it- 

tament, 

Amokg  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the 
tmth  of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare 
and  extraordinary  a  nature,  as  might  of  itwlf 
suffice  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  <rfev- 
cry  unprejudiced  inquirer,  even  if  this  proof 
were  not  accompanied  by  such  a  cloud  of 
concurring  testimonies. 

The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast 
variety  of  writers,  men  of  every  (Ufiercat 
rank  and  condition,  of  every  cuvernty  rf 
character  and  turn  of  mind :  the  moiuuth 
and  the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  learn- 
ed, the  foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderate- 
ly gifted  in  natural  advantages,  the  biilDrian 
and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and  the  poet,— 
each  had  his  immediate  vocation,  etch  his 
peculiar  province  :  some  prophets,  tome 
ajx)stles,  some  evangelists,  hving  in  ages  re- 
mote fn)m  each  other,  under  (Hment  modes 
ot  civil  government,  under  different  dispcor 
sations  ot  the  Divine  economy,  filling  a  peri- 
«l  of  time  which  reached  fmm  the  firsldawii 
rif  hcaveiilv  light  to  its  meridian  radianoe; 
.  .  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  Uw 

the  field.  It  is  powerful  to  i-ehite  a  sophism, !  and  the  gospel ;  the  prophets  predictiig 
but  weak  to  repel  a  temptation.  It  may  dc-  events,  and  the  evangelists  recordSng  them  ; 
feat  an  opponent  made  up  like  itself  of  pure  ihc  doctiiniil  vet  didactic  epistolary  writers* 
intellect ;  but  is  no  match  for  so  sulistantial  and  he  who  closed  the  Sacred  Canon  in  tiw 
an  assailant  as  moral  evil.  It  yields  to  the  apocalyptic  visHon ;— all  thescfumished  their 
onset,  when  the  antagonists  are  furious  pas-  rvspectn  e  portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a 
nons  and  headstrong  api)etitcs.  It  can  make  dove-tailed  coirespondence ;  all  the  differ- 
a  successful  thrust  against  an  opinion,  but  is  cut  materials  are  j<iined  with  a  completcneas 
too  feeble  to  'pull  down  the  strong  holds  of  the  most  satisfactory,  with  an  imvexncdt 
sin  and  Satan.  the  most  incontrovertible. 

I^  through  the  strength  of  human  cormp-      This  instance  of  unijbnnity  whhoiit  de- 


woiild  have  thought  it  an  abject  declaration 
from  the  lips  of  a  great  teacher,  unless  the}' 
had  undcrsto^xi  that  grand  paradox  of  Chri*- 
tianitVt  that  lowUiiess  of  hc.irt  was  among 
the  highest  attainments  to  be  made  by  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

When  they  had  heard  the  beginning  of 
that  animating  interro^tion, — Wliere  is  the 
wise  ?  Where  is  the  disputcr  of  this  world  ? 
methinks  I  behold  the  whole  portico  and 
academy  emulously  rush  forwanl  at  an  in- 
vitation so  alluring,  at  a  challenge  so  per- 
soniU ;  but  how  instinctively  would  they  have 
shrunk  back  at  the  repulsive  question  which 
succeeds ; — Hath  not  Crod  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world .'  Yet  would  not  Chris- 
tianity, well  understood  and  iaith fully  re- 
ceived, have  taught  these  exalted  spirits, 
that,  to  look  down  upon  what  is  humanly 
great,  is  a  loftier  attainment  than  to  look  ui) 
to  it? 

Would  it  not  have  carried  a  sentiment  to 
the  heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind 
of  Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though 
differently  pursued,  careers  of  ambition  ut- 
terly failed  of  furnishing  to  cither  ? 

Reason,  even  by  those  who  |>06sessed  it  in 
the  highest  perfection,  as  it  gave  no  adequate 
view  even  of  natural  religion,  so  it  made  no 
adequate  provision  for  correct  morals.  The 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  above  the 
reach  of  human  powers.  '  CjocI  manifested 
in  the  flesh, — He  who  was  not  »mly  true,  but 
The  Truth,  and  who  taught  the  truth  as 

•  one  having  authority,' — was  alone  compe- 
tent to  this  great  work.  The  dutv  of  sut)- 
mission  to  Divine  Power  was  to  the  multi- 
tude more  intelligible,  than  the  intricate  de- 
ductions of  reason.^  That  Ciod  is,  and  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  seek  him  ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
make  a  compendious  summary  both  of  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion  ;  they  are  proi)osi- 
tions  which  caiTy  their  own  explanation,  dis- 
entangled from  those  trains  of  argument, 
whk:h.  as  few  could  have  been  brought  to 
comprehend,  perhaps  it  was  the  g^atest 
wisdom  in  the  philosopher  never  to  have 
proposed  them. 

Ine  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only 
reason  on  known  principles  ;  but  without 
the  superinduction  of  revealed  religion,  he 
could  only,  with  all  his  efforts,  and  they  have 
been  prodigious,  furnish  'rules,'  but  not 

•  arms.'  L^c  is  indeed  a  powerftil  weji])on 
to  fence,  but  not  to  fight  with  ;  that  which 
Is  a  conqueror  m  the  schools  is  impotent  in 
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jrecment  without  contrivance ;  this 
:y  maintained  throuj^h  a  long  se- 
es, without  a  possibility  of  the  or- 
ethods  for  conducting  such  apian  ; 
)arAlleled  congruities,  these  unex- 
loincidences,  ft^mi  altogether  a  spc- 
idence,  of  which  there  is  no  otner 
in  the  historv-  of  all  the  other  books 
>rld. 
se  variously  gifted  writers  here  enu- 

concurin  this  grand  peculiarity, 
ave  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are 
:othe  same  object,  all,  without  any 

collusion,  are  advancing  the  same 
each  brings  in  his  sevei'ul  contin- 
hout  any  apparent  considenition 
ay  unite  with  the  i^ortions  bi*ought 
contributors,  without  any  spirit  of 
dation,  without  any  visible  intcn- 
ike  out  a  case,  without  indeed  any 
semblanct-,  more  than  that  every 
portion  being  derived  fiom  the 
n^,  each  must  be  governed  by  one 
principle,  and  that  principle  ueing 
elf,  must  naturally  and  consentane- 
oduce  assimilation,  conformity, 
kt.  What  can  we  amclude  from  all 
what  is  indeed  the  inevitable  con- 
■a  conclusion  which  forces  itself  on 

and  compels  the  submission  of 
standing  ;  that  all  this,  under  dif- 
f  administi-ation,  is  the  work  of  one 
ime  great,  Omniscient,  and  Eter- 

ever,  from  the  general  uniformity 
ibie,  throughout  the  whole  Sacred 
suits  one  of  the  most  cogent  and 
arguments  for  its  Di\ine  original, 
il  also  rise  fnim  its  mode  of  execu- 
eculiar  diversities,  and  some  other 
nccs  attending  it,  not  so  easily 
mder  one  single  point  of  view. — 
*  look  as  if  Almighty  Wisdom  re- 
iivide  the  glory  of  his  revelation 
I,  when,  passing  by  the  shining 
he  pagan  world,  He  chose,  in  tha 
lion  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
tlinar\'  endowments,  men  posses- 
sual  defects  and  prejudices  of  per- 
icated  and  so  circumstanced  ?  Not 
:her  immediate  followers,  but  even ; 
phersof  Christ,  were  persons  of  no 
icd  abilities.  Integrity  was  almost 
as  it  were  the  niost  I'equisite  qua- 
On  this  point  it  is  not  too  much 
in,  that  the  writings  of  each  of 
1  are  not  only  so  consistent  with 
p,  but  also  with  themselves,  as  to 
vklually,  as  well  as  aggregately,  a 
leir  own  veracity,  as  well  as  of  the 
t 

ry,  however,  all  recorded  unifonn- 
me  more  inconsiderable  particu- 
there  not  been  that  natural  diver- 
Bicklental  variation,  obsen'able  in 
ostorians ; — ^liad  not  one  preserved 
irhich  the  others  overUwked,  some 
more  of  the  actions  of  Jesus,  others 
r  32 


treasuring  up  more  of  tais  discourses-;  some 
particularizing  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth ;  others  only  refering  to  it  as  a  fact 
not  requiring  fresh  authentication-;  another 
again  plainly  adverting  to  it  by  *  the  Wobd 
that  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;' 
and  adding  a  new  circumstance  by  citing  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  *  the  Lamb  of 
(jod,  that  taketh  awgy  thesinofthe  world  ;* 
— ^in  short,  had  there  been  in  the  several  re- 
lations not  mere  conastency,  but  positive 
identity,  then,  not  only  the  fidelity  of  the 
writers  would  have  been  questionable,  and 
concert  and  design  justiy  have  been  suspect- 
ed, but  we  should  in  effect  have  had  only 
the  testimony  of  one  Gospel  instead  of 
four. 

But  to  pass  to  other  e\'idences  of  truth.— 
The  manner  in  which  these  writers  speak  of 
themselves,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  their  humi- 
lity and  of  their  veracity.  The  conversion 
of  Saint  Matthew  is  slightly  related  by  him- 
self and  in  the  most  modest  terms.  He  sim- 
ply says,  speaking  in  the  third  person  ;  'Je- 
sus saw  a  man  named  Matthew,  and  saith 
unto  him.  Follow  me  :  and  he  arose  and  fol- 
lowed him  :  and  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the 
house,  many  publicans  and  sinners  came  and 
sat  down  with  him.**    Not  a  word'  is  said  of 


a  sacrifice  so  honourable  to  himself,  and 
generously  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  those 
wonls,  /le  left  all^  and  followed  him ;  not  a 
word  of  the  situation  he  renounced  at  the 
first  call  of  the  Master,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  luci'ative  from  'the  great  feast 
he  made  for  him  in  his  own  house,  and  the 
great  company  of  publicans  and  others  who 
sat  down  witn  him.'t  Saint  Luke  relates 
only  his  hospitality  ;  Saint  Matthew,  as  if  to 
abase  himself  the  more,  describes  only  the 
sinners  which  made  up  his  society  previous 
to  his  conversion. 

I'hese  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most 
astonishing,  are  never  carried  away,  by  the 
circumstances  they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of 
diction,  into  any  use  of  superlatives.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  Gospel  a  single 
interjection,  nor  an  exclamation,  not  any  ar- 
tifice to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
marvels  of  which  the  relaters  were  the  wit- 
nesses. Absorbed  in  thdr  holy  task,  no 
alien  idea  presents  itself  to  their  mind  :  the 
object  before  them  fills  it.  They  never  di- 
gress, are  never  called  away  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions'of  curion- 
ty.  No  image  starts  up  to  divert  then*  at- 
tention. There  is  indeed,  in  the  Goroels, 
much  imagery,  much  allusion,  much  allego- 
ry, but  they  proceed  from  their  Lord,  and 
are  recorded  as  his.  The  writers  never  fiU 
up  the  intervals  between  events.  They 
leave  circumstances  to  make  their  own  im- 
pression, instead  of  helping  out  the  reader 
oy  any  reflections  of  their  own.  They  al- 
ways feel  the  holy  ground  on  whk:h  thcjr 
stand.  'I'hey  preserve  the  gravity  of  histo- 
ry and  tiic  severity  of  truth,  without  en- 

t  MAtthaw.ek.  9.  t  St.  Lnkt,  «b.  f. 
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larging  the  outline  or  swelling  the  expres- 
sion. 

The  Evangelists  all  agree  in  this  most  une- 
quivocal character  of  veracity,  that  of  crimi- 
nating themselves.  Thev  record  their  own 
errors  and  offences  with  tne  same  simplicity 
with  which  they  relate  the  miracles  and  suf- 
ferings of  their  Lord.  Indeed  their  dutness, 
mistakes  and  filings  are  so  intimately 
blended  with  his  history,  by  their  continual 
demands  upon  his  patience  and  forbearance, 
as  to  make  no  inccmsiderable  or  unimpor- 
tant part  of  it. 

This  fidelity  is  equally  amiable  both  in  the 
composition,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  book  which  every  where 
testifies  against  those  whose  history  it  con- 
t^ns,  and  not  seldom  against  the  'relators 
themselves.  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
proclaims,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  in- 

Satitude  of  the  chosen  people  towards  God. 
e  prophesies  that  they  will  go  on  filling  up 
the  measure  ot  their  offences,  calls  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  against  them  that  he  has 
delivered  his  own  soul,  declares  that  as  they 
have  worshipped  eods  which  were  no  gods, 
God  will  punish  them  bv  callingfa  people 
who  were  no  people.  Vet  this  book,  so  dis- 
graceful to  their  national  character,  this  re- 
S'ster  of  their  own  offences,  they  would  ra- 
er  die  than  lose.  •  This, '  says  the  adm ira- 
ble  Pascal,  *  is  an  instance  of  integrity  which 
haa  no  example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  na- 
ture.' In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel, 
therefore,  these  parallel,  these  unequalled 
uistances  of  sincerity,  are  incontrovertible 
proofs  of  the  tmth  of  both. 

It  is  ot)vious  that  tlie  impression  which  was 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothing  to  the  skill, 
but  every  thing  to  the  veracity  of  the  writei-s. 
They  never  tned  to  improve  upon  the  doc- 
trines or  the  requirements  ot  their  Master, 
by  mixing  their  own  wisdom  with  them, 
"i  hough  their  views  were  not  clear,  their 
obedience  was  implicit.  It  was  not,  howev-, 
er,  a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  but  an  un- 
disputing  submission  to  the  Divine  teiichinp^. 
Even  at  the  glorious  sc^rne  of  the  Transfi- 

furation,  then*  amazement  did  not  get  the 
etter  of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain 
impatience  todisclose'the  wonders  which  had 
passed,  and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed 
the  honour  of  being  witnesses.  'I'hough 
tliey  inserted  it  afterwards  in  their  narra- 
tions, •  they,  as  they  were  commanded,  kept 
it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days  what 
they  had  seen.' 

The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  never 
violated ;  thei-e  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the 
august  person  they  r/>innH'mordte,  not  a  sin- 
gle epithet  of  cnnniendation.  When  thev 
mention  an  extnioixlinaiy  cttect  of  his  divine 
eloquence,  it  is  historv,  not  eulogj',  that 
speaks.  They  sav  nothing  of  their  own  ad- 
miration ;  it  is  *  thr /ico/iie  vfUo  v.ere  asto- 
nished at  the  gnicious  wonls  which  pi-oceecl- 
edout  of  his  mouth.*  Again,  it  was  'the 
viuititudea  mar\clled,  saynig,  it  v/as  never 


so  seen  in  Israel. '  Again,  it  w«s  the  officer^f 
not  the  writer,  who  said,  '  never  man  spake 
like  this  man.' 

In  recording  the  most  stupendous  events, 
we  are  never  called  to  an  exhibition  cf  their 
own  pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  rela- 
ting the  most  soul-moving  circumstance, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  be  pathetic,  no  umto 
work  up  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  no  appeal 
to  his  sympathy,  no  studied  finish,  no  elabo- 
rate excitement.  Jesus  wept;— no  com- 
ment. He  is  hungry ;— no  compassiGn  es- 
capes them.  He  is  traiisfii^rea ; — no  ex- 
pression of  astonishment.  He  is  agonizti! ; 
— the  narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasis. 
He  is  betrayed  ; — no  execration  to  tne  be- 
trayer. He  is  condemned  ; — no  animadver- 
sions on  the  iniquitous  judge ;  while  their 
own  denial  and  desertion  are  faithfully  re- 
corded. He  expires  ; — no  remark  on  the 
ti'emendous  cutiisti-ophe,  no  display  of  didr 
ownsontiw.  Facts  alone  supply  the  vo^ ; 
and  whut  facts  ?  The  earth  quake^  the  sun 
is  eclipsed,  the  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
In  sucn  a  history,  it  is  very  true,  fidelity  was 
praise,  fact  was  glory.  And  yet,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  were  no  need  ra  the  rhetori- 
cian's art  to  embellish  the  tale,  what  mere 
rhetoricians  could  have  abstained  fromusbf 

Thus,  it  seems  obvious,  that  unlettered 
men  were  appointed  to  this  great  work,  'm 
order  that  the  success  of  the  Gospel  might 
not  be  suspected  of  owing  any  thmg  to  na- 
tural ability,  or  to  splendid  attainment 
This  an-angement,  while  it  proves  the  as- 
tonishing progress  of  Christianity  to  have 
been  caused  by  its  own  energy,  senr-es  to  re- 
move ever>'just  suspicion  ofthe  contrivance 
of  fniud,  the  collusions  of  interest,  or  the  ar- 
tifices of  invention. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  of  gauaiy 
they  might  have  injured  the  purinr  of  the 
(iospel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  mto  it- 
Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  they  m%ht 
have  imi>orted  from  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  each  from  his  own  sect^  some  of 
its  peculiar  infusions,  and  thus  have  viitiated 
the  simplicity  of  the  Ciospel.  Had  they  been 
critics  and  philosojjhers,  there  might  have 
been  endless  debates  which  part  m  Cbrif- 
tianity  was  the  power  of  God,  and  whicli 
the  result  of  man's  wisdom.  Thus,  though 
corruptions  soon  crept  into  the  church,  yft 
no  impurities  could  reach  the  (iospel  itsdl 
Some  of  its  teachers  became  heretical,  bot 
the  pure  word  remained  unadulteratoi— 
However,thephil()sophizingortheJudfUBBg 
teachers  micht  subsequentiy  inhisetheh-ovn 
eiToi-s  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gcspd 
presened  its  own  integrity.  I'hey  mipit 
mislead  their  followei-s,  but  they  could  not 
deteriorate  the  New  Testament 

It  i-etjuiied  different  gifts  to  promulgate 
and  to  maintain  Christianity.  Tlie  Evan- 
gelists did  not  so  much  attempt  to  argue  the 
truth  of  the  Redeemer's  doctrines,  a.sprac- 
tically  to  prove  that  they  were  erf  xfivioc 
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rigin.  If  called  on  for  a  defence,  they 
orked  a  miracle.  If  they  could  not  pro- 
iice  a  cc^gent  ar^ment,  they  could  produce 
paralytic  walking:.  If  they  could  not  open 
tie  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
tic  eyes  of  the  blind.    Such  attestation  was 

0  the  eye- witnesses,  argument  the  most  un- 
jiswerable.  The  most  illiterate  persons 
lould  judge  of  this  species  of  evidence  so  pe- 
:uliar  to  Christianity.  He  could  know 
ivhether  he  saw  a  sick  man  restored  to  life 
>y  a  word,  or  a  lame  man  take  up  his  bed 
ind  walk,  or  one  who  had  .been  dead  four 
la>-s,  instantlv  obey  the  call — *  Lazarus, 
ome  forth  ! '  About  a  sentiment  there  mi^ht 
)e  a  diversity  of  suffrages  ;  about  an  action 
irhich  all  saw,  all  could  entertain  but  one 
pinion.  The  cax-iller  might  have  reftited  a 
yllogism,  and  a  fallacy  might  have  imposed 
in  the  multitude,  but  no  so[)histry  could 
counteract  occular  demonstration. 

But  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he 
icver  employs  irrelevant  instruments  or  su- 
»erfluous  means.  He  therefore  did  not  see 
it  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  perpetual  miia- 
le  to  maintain  and  carry  on  that  church 
rhich  he  had  thought  proper  to  establish  by 
niraculous  powers.  When,  therefore,  the 
Cornel  was  immutably  fixed  on  its  own  etcr- 
lal  Da^  and  its  truth  unimpeacliably  sct- 
led  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  so  many 
yc  witnesses  to  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
ectioD  of  Jesus  ;  a  wiiter  was  brought  for- 
ward, contemporar\^  but  not  connected, 
rith  them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confcdc- 
ate  with  Che  first  institutors  of  Christianitv  ; 
ut  so  ixDplacably  hostile  was  he  to  tJicrn, 
liat  he  had  assisted  at  the  death  of  the  fii>it 
lartyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy 

1  &vourof  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent 
p  that  of  many  friends ;  thus  did  this  dis- 
JDguished  adversar)*^  seem  to  be  raised  up  to 
omirm  and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so 
(iriously  opposed  ;  to  become  the  most  able 
dvocate  of  the  cause  he  had  reprobated, 
be  most  powerful  champion  of  the  Saviour 
le  had  vuiiiedi  He  was  raised  up  to  unfold 
Dore  at  lai^ge  those  doctrines  which  could 
lot  be  9o  explicitly  develq)ed  in  the  histori- 
al  portkxiSy  while  an  immediate  revelation 
nom  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual  c^- 
nrtunities  and  advantages  which  the  Evan- 
^diitshad  enjoyed.    Nothing  short  of  such 

.  Divine  communication  could  have  placed 
aint  Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apos-  I 
ics ;  had  he  been  taught  of  man,  he  must ! 
ave  been  inferior  to  tliose  who  were  taught 
fJesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  not  the  honour  to  be 
ie  ^raonal  disciple  of  his  Lonl.  His  con- 
emm  and  preaching  wei*e  subsec^uent  to 
he  illumination  of  the  Gospel ;  an  intima- 
ion  pQtidbly,  tliat  though  revelation  and  hu- 
nan^  karoiug  should  mX  be  considered  as 
baring  between  them  the  work  of  spiritual 
istructiODy  yet  that  human  learning  might 
eoce  fimrard  become  a  valuable  adjunct, 


and  a  most  suitable,  though  subordinate  ac- 
cessor)' in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that 
Divine  truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  esta- 
blishing. 

I'he  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed, as  that  of  his  immediate  pre- 
cursors had  been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Jewish  church.  As  he  was  designated  to  be 
the  Apostle  of  the  (^entiles,  as  he  was  to  bear 
his  testimony  before  rulers  and  scholars ;  as 
he  was  to  carry  his  mission  into  the  presence 
of  'kines,  and  not  to  be  ashamed,'— it 
pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  which  always  fits 
the  instrument  to  the  work,  and  the  talent 
to  the  exigence,  to  accommodate  most  ex- 
actly the  endowments  of  Paid  to  the  de- 
mands that  would  be  made  upon  them;  and 
as  Divine  Providence  caused  Moses  to  ac- 
quire in  Egypt  the  learning  which  was  to 
prepare  him  tor  the  legislator  of  a  people  so 
differently  circumstanced,  it  pleasca  the 
same  Infinite  Wisdom  to  convey  to  Paul, 
through  the  mouth  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  the 
knowledge  he  was  to  employ  for  the  Cien- 
tiles,  anu  to  adapt  his  varied  acquirements 
to  the  various  ranks,  characters,  preju- 
dices, and  local  circumstances  of  those  be- 
fore whom  he  was  to  advocate  the  noblest 
cause  ever  assigned  to  man. 

Of  all  these  providentiid  advantages  he 
availed  himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness^  and 
appropriateness,  without  a  paiallel ; — a  wis- 
dom derived  from  that  Divine  Spirit  which 
guided  all  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions : 
and  with  a  teachableness  which  demonstra- 
ted that  he  was  never  disobedient  to  the  hea- 
venly vision. 

Indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  principles  oi  Christir 
anity  are  not  unattainable,  nor  its  precepts 
impracticable,  that  the  New  Testament 
should,  in  some  part,  pixsent  to  us  a  full  ex- 
emplification of  Its  doctrines  and  of  its  spirit; 
that  they  should,  to  produce  their  practical 
effect,  be  embodied  in  a  form  purely  hu- 
man,— for  the  character  of  the  fouiider  of  its 
religion  is  deified  humanity.  Did  the  Scrip- 
tures present  no  such  exhibition,  infidelity 
might  nave  availed  itself  of  the  omission,  for 
the  purpose  of  asserting  tliat  Christianity 
was  only  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautifiil  fic- 
tion of  the  imagination ;  and  Plato's  fair  idea 
might  have  been  brought  into  competition 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  But  in  St. 
Paul  is  exhibited  a  porti'ait  which  not  only 
illustrates  its  Divine  tinith,  but  establishes 
its  moral  efficacy ;  a  portniit  entirely  free 
from  any  distortion  in  tlie  drawing,  from  any 
extravagance  in  the  colouring. 

It  is  tlic  representation  of  a  man  strug- 
gling with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to 
man  ;  yet  habitually  triumphing  over  them 
by  that  Divine  grace  which  had  fii-st  rescued 
Inm  from  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief. — 
It  reprcj»ents  him  resisting,  not  only  such 
temptations  as  are  common  to  men,  but  sui^ 
mounting  trials  to  which  no  other  man  was 
ever  called ;  fiiniisliing  in  his  whole  prac- 
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tfcc  not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  model ;  i  We  should  indeed  have  felt  tlic  samr 
ihowing  every  where  in  his  writings,  that '  adoring  gmritude  for  the  benefits  of  tiu-  Ke- 
he  sameoffei-s,  the  same  supports,  the  same  decmtr,  l)ut  we  should  have  been  in  c  inp  i- 
fictories,  are  tendered  to  e\cry  suftmng  •  miive  ignomncc  of  the  events*  con'^quiui 
child  of  mortidity, — that  the  w  atcrs  ot  eter-  \  upon  his  i  csuri  ccti»>n.  We  sh.>uld  hii\  ebet-n 
nal  life  are  n-^t  i-estrictcd  to  pruphets  audi  legally  at  a  loss  to  know  how  and  bv  whom 
apoiitlos,  but  alt:  offered  freely  to  ever)-  one  I  the  fust  C'.hrisiian  churches  were  f  ur.dcd  ; 
that  tliirstcth,— offered  without  money  and' how  tlicy  wci-e  conducted,  and  what  was 
without  price.  their  pn»grcss     We  should  have  had  but  a 

slender  notion  »>f  the  manner  in  which  C'hrisr 

tianity  was  planted,  arid  how  wonderfully  rt 

^jj j^p^  ]jj^  :  tloui i'shed  in  the  heathen  soil.     Abf'Ve  all, 

^     ,  ,  '!-.»/.      ^        '  we  shoiild  ha\e  been  deprived  of  that  di\iTe 

On  the  r/ii9toiary  tvritern  of  the  .Yew  Testa-  j  instniction,  equallv  the  dictate  of  the  Hcjly 
ment,  fiarticularly  6/.  FauL  Spirit,  v*  iih  u  hieh*  the  Kpistlcs  aboiind ;  or. 

Can  the  reader  of  t;iste  and  feeling,  who  whuh  wtaiUl  have  been  worse  than  igfiO- 
has  followed  the  much  eniluring  hero  of  the  ranee,  uninspired  men,  fanatics  tr  imi/JS- 
Odyssey  uith  growing  delight  and  incix*;^-  tors  would  have  attached  to  the  (ii^ptl 
ingsympathy,  though  in  a  work  of  fiction,  their  glosses,  conceits,  eiTors,  and  niif»intcr- 
thit>ugh  all  his  wanderings,  peruse  with  in- '  pretaiions, — We  should  have  been  tuim-d 
ferior  interest  the  genuine  voyages  of  the  :  over  for  information  to  some  of  those  spuri- 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  over  nearly  the  same  |  ous  gospels,  and  more  than  doubtfiil  epistles, 
seas  ^  The  fabulous  adventurer,  once  land- ;  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  early  part 
<xl,  imd  safe  on  the  shores  of  his  own  Ithaca, ;  of  cccle^iasiical  history.  What  attempts 
the  reader's  mind  is  satisfied,  for  the  object  •  miglit  have  been  made'  by  such  writers,  to 
of  his  anxiety  is  at  rest  but  m>t  so  ends  the  amuse  curiosity  with  a  se^quel  of  the  hialon' 
talc  of  the  Christian  hera    Whoever  closed  of  the  persoiis  named  in  the  New  Te>ti' 
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Luke's  narrative  of  the  divei-sificd  ment  I  How  might  they  have  misled  usb)' 
events  of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  wh(x;ver  ac-  unprofital)le  details  of  the  Virgin  Man",  or 
companied  him  with  the  interest  his  historv  of  Jijseph  of  Arimathea  ! 
demands,  from  the  commencement  of  hfs  Wliat  legends  might  have  been  invented, 
trials  at  Damiscus  to  his  last  deliverance  j  what  idolatry  even  might  have  been  iiKXi^ 
from  siiipwieck,  and  left  him  fireaching  in '  porated  witli  the  true  woi-ship  of  Gu(l;  what 
hiM  own  hired  house  at  Kome,  without  teel- '.  false  history  apjjended  to  the  authentic  re- 
ingas  if  he  had  abruptly  lost  sight  of  some  coixl !  Not  only  is  the  Divine  VVisdom  mani- 
one  vcr}- dear  to  him,  without  sorrow ing that  i  fest  in  carrying  on  through  the  Episdes  a 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more,  without  in-' confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and  jiower  of 
dulging  a  wish  that  the  intercourse  cciuld!  Christianity,  but  the  same  dc-sign  is  no  less 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  end,  though  that  appai-ent  in  cl(?sing  the  book  wiili  ifie  Apo- 
end  were  martyrdom.  ■  caiypse, — a  writing  which  contains  thctesr 

Such  i-e.iders,  and  perhaps  only  such,  will  tim'ony  of  the  last  sun  i\  ing  disciple  of  Je- 
pcjoice  to  renew  their  ar/juaintance  witli  this;  sus  is'extixnie  old  age,  to  which  he  scew 
very  chicfest  of  the  a/iotlies;  n(;t  indeed  in 'to  have  been  providentially  presen'cd  fof 
the  communication  of  subsequent  facts,  but!  the  veiy  purprjse  of  protecting  the  Gospel 
of  imporunt  principles  ;  not  in  the  records  from  iiinovatiuns  which  were  boginning  to 
of  the  bitkgrapher,  but  in  the  dcKitrines  of  the  j  ct^rrupt  it. 
saint.     In  fact,  to  the  history  of  Paul  in  the  ■      The  narratives  of  tlie  Evangelists  would 


saints'  in  that  very  city,  the  mention  of  his  or  hs  dr*ctriiies  so  fullv  (ievefoi)ed,  as  ihef 
residence  in  which  con'cludes  the  preceding  n  -w  are.  Our  Saviour  himself  mtimatei 
nariative.     ^  .  tliat  tlierc  would  be  a  more  full  and  com- 

llad  the  Sacred  Canon  closed  with  the'plete  knowletlge  of  his  doctrines,  after  he 
cvangclic;;l  nari-ations,  had  it  not  been  de- '  had  ceasid  to  deliver  them,  tlian  there  wi» 
tcrmined  in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Wistii  m, ;  ai  tiic  time.  1  low  indeed  could  the  doctrine 
that  a  sub-equent  portion  of  hispired  Scrip-  of  tlie  atonement,  and  of  pardon  through  hit 
ture  in  ;mother  form,  sliould  have  l)een  add- .  blood,  h;ivc  been  so  explicitly  set  forSidu- 
ed  to  the  historical  jjoit!«»ns,  that  tiic  Lj  is-  il:ig  liis  life,  as  thev  afterwards  were  in  the 
ties  should  have  conveyed  to  us  the  results  ^  hp'iv.Ks,  esjieciallv  in  those  of  St.  I»aul? 
of  the  mission  and  the  deatii  of  Chnst,  h'jw  S.iint  Luke,  in  ilic  opening  cf  the  Acts  of 
immense  would  have  been  liie  disadvantage, !  the  Apostles,  ivteiingthe  friend  touhombe 
and  how  irreparable  the  loss  :  May  we  pie-  \  insc:i:). s  ii,  to  his  *  former  Treatise  of  tU 

to  teach,  till  he 
had  through  the 
mduient  to  the 


sume  to  add,  how  much  les.s  i)eiteci  v.ould!  tliat  Jimis  btgan  to  d'\  and 
have  been  our  view  ot  the  scli  me  of  Chri.s- !  was  U;ke?i  up,  af;erthathe 
tianity,  had  the  New  resta:oen:  been  eui-    Holv  (;iuAt   iiiven   comm.i 


tailed  of  this  important  ;>ortion  cf  religious 
and  pi-actical  instruction. 


ApObtlch'  seems  ph-.inly  to  indicate  that  the 
dohiff  :it\d  the  teach  ing"  were  to  be  carried  en 
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them.  All  their  doubts  were  at  Icngjth  j 
nnovecL  Thev  had  now  a  plenary  convic- 
n  of  the  divinit)'  of  Chiisl's  person,  and  ot 
e  dignity  of  his  mission.  '1  liey  had  tk^w 
itnesscd  his  glorious  resun*ection  and  as- 
nsion,  and  the  coming;  of  the  licjly  Ghost. 
hey  had  attained  the  fullest  assuruTice  of 
le  truths  they  were  to  pix)clatm,  and  had 
a.d  time  to  acquire  the  completest  certain- 
-  of  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and 
fe. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
luch  cannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under 
le  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  work  I 
p  all  the  doctrines  of  the  anterior  Scrip- 1 
ires  int(j  a  more  systematic  form  : — tluit 
ley  should  more  tully  unfold  their  doc- 
rincs,  extract  the  essence  of  their  scpanite  ■ 
naxims,  collect  the  scjittered  rays  ot  spiri- 
ual  light  into  a  focus  ;  and  blend'  the  wiiule 
nto  oiie  complete  body'. 

'I'he  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable 
ippendix  to  the  Evanj^elists.    The  memoir, 
vliich  contains  the  actions  of  the  Apostles, 
:he  work  of  an  Evangelist  also,  stands  be- 
tween these  two  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment    Thus,  no  chasm  is  left,  and  the  im- ' 
portant  events  which  this  connectinji^  link 
supplies — particularly  the  descent  of  the 
H'H?  Spirit,  the  emblematic  vision  of  Saim 
Veier,  and  the  conversion  and  apostleship ; 
ot  Samt  Paul, — naturally  prepare  the  mind 
forthut  full  and  complete  commentary  on  j 
the  historical  books,  which  the  Epistles, 

more  especially  those  of  Sciint  Paul,  present 

tDU& 

St  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  paiticular 
R\-elation,  a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of 
the  tniths  with  which  the  other  disciples 
vere  previously  acquainted.  This  special 
^isdnction  placed  Haul  on  a  level  with  his 
precursors.  Though,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
^Kkkd  nothing  to  the  Gospel  revclatiun,  and 
in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  gave  a  larger 
cxjxjBtion  of  truths  previously  communica- 
ted, of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrant  of  his  teaching,  the  broad  seal  of 
^  apostleship.  And  unless  we  fall  into  the 
Srabi  error  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in 
pneral  would  not  equally  be  given  by  in- 
ipintion  with  other  parts  nf  the  New  I'esta- 
ttcnt,  1  see  not  how  any  can  withhold,  from 
the£]]istles  of  St.  Paul  in  particular,  that 
"c^erence  which  they  pi-ofess  to  entertain  for 
^entire  letter  of  revelation. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on 
•bjects  exclusively  religious  are  liable,  that 
4  *hUe  they  are  warmly  ])ressing  some 
&tat  and  important  point,  they  omit  at  the 
^Bnettme,  to  urge  some  other  point  of  great 
ouHsentalso,  which  they  equally  believe, 
^which  they  cannot  in  that  connexion  in- 
^i]odiice  without  breaking  in  on  their  imme- 
^**te  trun  of  argument,  they  are  accused  of 
i^jcc^  *hat  they  arc  obliged  to  overlook, 
^ou^h  n  its  proper  place  they  have  repeat- 
^y  insisted  upon  that  very  truth  ;  nay, 
iboofjii  the  whole  tendency  ot  their  writings 


sliows  their  equal  faith  in  the  doctrine  they 
are  said  to  have  neglected.  To  this  disin- 
gi-nurms  treatment,  amongst  other  more  se- 
rious attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author 
has  been  more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle 
Paul.  It  has  been  often  intimated,  that  in 
dwelling  on  the  effiaicy  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  he  has  not  ui*ged  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency and  energv'  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tian practice.  He  seems  himself  to  have 
foreseen  the  probability  of  this  re])roach,and 
has  accoi-dingly  nn»viaed  against  the  conse- 
quence that  would  be  drawn  from  his  posi- 
tions, if  taken  separately.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passagesin  which  he 
is  continually  defending  his  d(x:trine  against 
these  auticijiated  misrepresentations.  Among 
other  m(xles  of  refutation,  he  sometimes 
states  these  false  chai*ges  in  the  way  of  in- 
ten-ogatorics  :  •  Do  we  make  void  the  law 
through  faith  ?'  And  not  contented  with  the 
solemn  negative,  'God  forbid!*  he  adds  a 
positive  afhrmative  to  the  contraiy  :  •  Yea 
we  earabliHh  the  law.'  In  a  similar  manner 
he  is  befoi'ehand  with  his  censors  in  denying 
the  exi)ected  charge — *  Shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  gi*acc  may  abound  ?'  and  he  ob- 
tests the  same  Almighty  name  to  his  oppo- 
site practice.  Readers,  of  diffi;rent  views, 
are  without  ceasing,  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  epistolary-  writers  in 
this  respect,  while  the  fair  method  would 
surely  Ije  to  form  the  genei-al  judgment,  f  I'om 
the  whole  tenor  and  collective  spirit  of  their 
writuiu;s. 

Hut  it  has  been  argued  with  still  greater 
boldness,  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  a  disciple* 
— Granted.  But  his  miraculous  conversion 
entitled  him  to  the  confidence*,  which  some 
men  more  willingly  place  in  those  who  were. 
This  event  is  substantially  recorded  bv  Saint 
Luke :  and  as  if  he  fores<iw  the  distrust 
which  might  hereafter  arise,  he  has  added 
to  his  first  relation,  in  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstance made  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  first 
to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Festus  and 
Agrippa.  As  Luke  has  recoided  this  asto- 
nishing hict  three  several  times,  we  are  not 
left  to  depend  for  its  truth  entirely  on  Saint 
Paul's  own  fi'ec^uent  allusions  to  it. 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apostle  is 
avowedly  grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint 
Peter,  who,  in  adverting  to  his  'beloved 
brether  Paul,  obsen-es,  that 'in  his  Epis- 
tles are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood^ 
which  thev  who  are  unstable  and  unlearned, 
wrest  to  tfieir  own  destruction.'  Here  the 
critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or  rather  to  gar- 
ble the  sentence  which  adds,  •  as  they  do  al- 
so the  other  Scriptures;'  thus  casting  the  ac- 
cusation, not  upon  Siiint  Paul  or  •  the  other 
Scriptures,'  but  uT)on  the  misinterpreters  of 
both.  But  Saint  Peter  faither  includes  in 
the  same  passage,  that  *  Paul  accounts  the 
long-suffering  ot  (Jod  to  be  salvation,  accoT' 
ding  to  the  wisdom  given  him*  It  is  appa- 
rent,  tlicrefore,  that  though  there  may  be 
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more  difficultv,  there  is  not  more  dungcr  in 
Saint  Piuirs  l^pistles,  than  in  the  iX'st  of  the 
Sucred  Volume  Let  us  also  obsi-rvc  what 
is  the  characters  of  these  hul)vcrters  of  truth, 
—the  *  unstable'  in  pnnciple  '.uicl  *  unlearn- 
ed' in  doctrine.  If,  then,  j^'jhi  feel  yourselt  in 
danger  of  being  misled,  in  which  of  these 
classes  will  you  desire  to  enrol  your  name  ? 
But  it  is  worthy  of  obscr\':ition,  that,  in  this 
supposed  censure  of  Saint  Peter,  we  have  in 
reality  a  most  valuable  testimony,  not  only 
to  the  excellence,  l)ut  also  to  the'inspimtion 
of  SaLnt  Paul's  writings ;  for  he  not  only 
ascribes  their  composition  to  the  window 
given  unto  him,  but  puts  them  on  a  par  with 
ll/ie  other  Scrifituren, — ii  double  corrobora- 
tion of  their  Divine  character. 

This  passa^  of  St  Peter,  then,  is  so  far 
from  impug^m^  the  character  of  Paul  to 
Divine  Inspiration,  that  we  have  here  the 
fact  itself  established  upon  the  autliority  of 
a  favourite  disciple  and  companion  of  Jesus. 
To  invalidate  such  a  testimony  would  be  no 
less  than  to  shake  the  pillars  of  revelation. 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  divine  has  obser- 
ved 'if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good 
man  writinj^  under  that  general  assistance 
of  the  Spint  common  to  gixxl  men,  it  would 
be  ascribing  far  t(x>  much  to  his  com])osi- 
tlons  to  suppose  thsit  the  misunderstanding 
them  could  eftect  the  destruction  of  the 
reader.' 

Saint  Peter  says  only,  that  Some  things' 
sin:  difficult ;  but  ai'ethei'e  not  diHicultiLS  in 
eveiy  pait  of  Divine  revelation,  in  all^  th«.* 
oi)erations  of  Goil,  iti  all  the  disjiensations  ot 
Pi-ovidence;  difhculties  insupei-able  in  the 
natui'al  as  well  as  the  spiritual  woild  ?  Dif- 
ficulties in  the  formation  of  the  human  biKlv  ; 
in  the  union  of  that  perishable  btxly  with  its 
immortal  companion  ?  Is  it  not  then  proba- 
ble that  some  difliculties  in  various  parts  r.f 
the  Divine  Oracles  may  l)e  puiposely  left 
for  the  humiliation  of  piide,  f«)r  the  exer- 
cise of  patience,  ft)r  the  test  of  submission, 
for  the  honour  of  faith  ?  But  allowing  that 
in  Paul  some  things  are  haixl  to  be  under- 
stocil,  that  is  no  ix>ason  for  injecting  such 
things  as  are  easy,  for  rejecting  u/t  things. 
Why  should  the  very  laive  pmportion  tliut 
is  clear,  be  slighted  for  tne  very  small  one 
that  is  obscui*e  ?  Scholai-s  do  not  so  treat 
an  ancient  poet  or  historian.  One  or  two 
perplexing  passiiges,  instead  of  shaking  the 
credit  of  an  author,  rather  whet  the  critic 
to  a  nearer  investigation.  K\en  if  tlie  local 
difticulty  should  i>rove  invincible,  it  does 
not  lessen  the  general  intei-est  excited  by  the 
work.  They  who  compare  spiritual  things 
with  s])iritual,  which  is  the  true  Biblical 
criticism,  must  perceive  tliat  the  e]jistolar\' 
"writers  do  not  moi-e  entii*ely  agix^e  with  each 
other,  than  they  agree  with  the  doctrines, 

Srecepts,  and  promises  delivered  on  the 
fount  And  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  Moses,  so  the 
Kpistles  are  an  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Clu'ist.    Yet  some   persons  discredit  tlic 


one,  from  an  exclusive  veneration  for  the 
other. 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  di\pv»- 
tvofour  Lord  to  dispamge  the  epi^tnlarv* 
discussions  written  under  the  diix-ction  <>f 
his  Holy  Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  Jay 
open  in  the  clearest  manner  the  truths  he 
taught  in  the  (gospel,  as  it  would  be  to  de- 
preciate the  facts  UiemselvcSy  which  that 
liospel  i*ecords  ? 

The  more  general  rcsi)ect  ftir  the  Crospds 
seems  i)artly  to  arise  from  the  circunijitancc 
that  they  conUiin  racts :  the  disregard  ini- 
phed  for  the  Epistles  fnmi  this  cause, — 
that  they  enforce  doctrines.  The  former, 
the  generality  feel  they  dare  not  rc&JjA; 
the  latter  they  think  thev  can  c^)posc  with 
moi-e  impunit)-.  But  of  how  much  less 
value  would  l>e  the  reconl  of  these  astonish- 
ing facts  if  there  were  neither  doctrines  to 
grow  out  of  them,  nor  prece])ts  to  be  built 
upon  them  !  And  where  sh:ni1d  we  look 
for  the  full  instruction  to  be  deduced  from 
both,  but  in  the  commentaries  of  those,  to 
whom  the  chai*ge  of  expounding  the  truths 
previously  taught  was  committed.^  Our 
Savicuir  himself  has  left  no  written  record. 
As  the  Father  committed  all  judgment  to 
the  Son,  so  the  Son  committed  all  written 
instruction  to  his  select  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gospel, 
wi-ote  also  thi*ee  Kpistles.  Another  canicd 
on  the  sc(jutl  of  tlie  evangelical  history.  If 
these  men  are  worthy  of  confidence  ni  one 
instance,  why  not  in  another  ?  Fourteen  of 
tlie  l\i)istlcs  were  written  bv  one  who  had  an 
expix'ss  revelation  from  Heaven ;  all  the 
rest,  the  single  chaj)ter  of  Saint  Jude  ex- 
cepted, In  the  distinguished  a|X)stles  who 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  witness- 
ing the  tiiuisfiguratiai  ot  theirX«ord.  ITic 
thi-ee  E|>istles  of  Saint  John  arc  only  apro- 
ionj^ed  txjirission  of  the  devout  fi-enngs 
which  bivathe  throughout  his  naii'ative,  the 
same  lively  manifestation  of  the  vford  made 
flcshf  which  shines  throughout  his  Gospel 

In  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
are  more  dogmatiodly  enjoined:  in  tiic 
Kpistles  they  are  enforced  more  arpimcn- 
tatively.  '1  he  sti-ucture  of  the  Epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Romans  is  the  most  syste- 
matical. All  aix*  equi)lly  consistent  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  genei'al  tenor  of 
the  antecedent  Scrij)tui*es, 

Does  it  not  h  ok  as  if  the  marked  distinc- 
tion wliich  some  readers  miike  betwenithe 
historical  and  the  epistolary  portions,  arose 
from  a  most  enxincous  belfef^that  they  can 
more  commodiously  reconcile  their  own 
views,  opinions,  and  practice,  with  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  tlian  with  the 
keen, j)enetrating,  heart-exploring  cxpca- 
tion  of^those  very  dtxitrines  which  are  equal- 
ly found,  but  not  equally  cxpandeil,  in  the 
Gospels  }  These  critical  discoverci's,  hov- 
ever,  may  rest  assui-ed,  that  theiv  is  nothmg 
more  strong,  nothing  more  pointwl,  nothing 
more  unequivocally   plain,  nuthinj;  more 
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vcre  in  any  part  of  Saint  Paul's  obedience,  as  any  of  the  less  Ud^tcd  por* 
\:\T\  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  lions  of  the  book  of  God. 


He  \»ouM  indeed  have  overshot 
1  the  same  proportion  in  which  he 
wc  his  Master.    Does  Paul  enjoin 

more  contraiy  to  nature  than  the 
)f  a  right  hand,' or  the  plucking  out 

eye  ?  Does  Paul  any  where  ex- 
enace,  I  will  not  sa)r  more  alarm- 
io  repeatedly  alarming,  as  his  Di- 
ter,  who  expressly,  in  one  chapter 

9th  of  St  Mark,  three  several 
ounces  eternal  punishment  on  the 
ibly  impenitent,  awfully  marking 
ly  the  specific  place,  but  the  spe- 
ent, — the  undying  worm,  and  the 
«1  fire  ? 


Whoever,  then,  sliall  sit  down  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  epistles  without  prejudice, 
will  not  rise  from  it  without  improvement. 
In  any  human  science  we  do  not  lay  asidcr 
the  whole,  because  some  parts  are  mam 
difficult  than  others ;  we  are  rather  stimu- 
lated to  the  work  by  the  difficulty,  than  de- 
tered  from  it :  because  we  believe  the  at- 
tainment will  reward  the  perseverance. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween a  diaeram  and  a  doctrine,  the  appre- 
hension of  the  one  solely  depending  on  the 
capacity  and  application  of  the  student, 
while  the  understanding  of  the  other  de- 
pends not  merely  on  the  industry,  but  on  the 


ese  scrupulous  objectors  add  no-,  temper  with  which  we  apply.    •  If  any  msax 

— X. . r -...-.  T  — 1  u I— *  "lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  and  it 

sliall  be  given  him.' 

Let  anjr  reader  say,  if  after  perusing  Saint 
Luke's  biographical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  after  contemplating  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  its  efi&cts  on  the 
lives  and  the  preaching  of  these  primitive 
saints,  whether  he  has  not  attsuned  an  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  genius  and  the  results 
of  Christianity  since  he  finished  reading  the 
Evangelist  ?  Let  him  say  further,  whether 
the  light  of  Revehition,  shimnjg  more  and 
more  as  he  advances,  does  not,  m  his  adding 
the  perusal  of  the  Epistles  to  that  of  the 
Acts,  pour  in  upon  his  mental  eye  the  fiili 
and  perfect  day  ? 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a 
more  appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  foe 
building  up  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in 
the  Gos]>els,  so  these  wise  master-builders^ 
'  building  on  no  other  foundation  than  that 
which  was  laid,'  borrowed  all  the  materials 
for  the  glorious  edifice,  from  the  anterior 
Scriptures.  They  brought  from  their  pre- 
cursor in  the  immortal  work,  the  hewn 
stones  with  which  the  spiritual  temple  U 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with 
that  which  every  portion  supplied ;  squared^ 
rounded,  and  polislied  the  precious  mass  into 
perfect  form  and  shape,  into  complete  beau- 
ty and  everlasting  strength. 


le  character  of  our  Loixl,  by  what 
uct  fi-om  that  of  his  aposUe.  Per- 
Imits  of  no  improvement  j  deity  of 
m.  To  degrade  any  portion  ofthe 
will  of  Ciod,  is  no  proof  of  reve- 
Him  whose  will  is  revealed.  But 
>sterous  to  insinuate,  that  a  rc^rd 
pistlcs  is  calculated  to  diminish  a 
r  the  (iospels.  Where  else  can 
ich  believing,  such  admiring,  such 
lews  of  him  whose  life  the  Gospel 
Where  else  are  we  so  grounded 
>ve  which  passeth  knowledge  ? 
sc  are  wc  so  continually  taught  to 
;  unto  Jesus  ?  Where  else  are  we 
fully  reminded  that  there  is  no 
le  under  heaven  by  which  wc  may 
?  We  may  as  well  assert,  that 
nglawsjof  which  Magna  Charta  is 
al,  diminish  our  reverence  for  this 
1  itself ;  this  basis  of  our  political 
as  the  Gospel  is  of  our  moral  and 
jjrivileg^s.  In  both  cases  the  de- 
efit  sends  us  back  to  the  well-head 
;nce  it  flows. 

3  professes  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
his  *instniction,*  should  recollect, 
r  he  is  disposed  to  be  captious,  that 
written  also  for  his  correction.  If 
•  believe  that  Christ  speaks  to  us  in 
els,  wc  must  believe  that  he  speaks 
he  Epistles  also.  In  the  one  he  ad- 
s  in  his  militant,  in  the  other  in  his 
chanicter.  In  one,  the  Divine  In- 
(pcaks  to  us  on  earth  ;  in  the  other, 
ven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the  di- 
the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both 
le  and  precept  with  those  delivered 
iaviour  himself,  the  powerful  and 
ffccts  which,  for  near  two  thousand 
jy  have  produced,  and  are  actually 
g,  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  multi- 
ue  same  spirit  wliich  inspired  the 
still  ready  to  assist  the  reader ;  all 
forming,  to  every  serious  inquirer 
\&  them  with  an  humble  heart  and 
nirit,  irrefragable  arguments,  un- 
jible  evidence  that  they  possess  as 
um  to  inspiraUon,  and  consequently 
forcible  dcmaad  on  his  behef  and 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saint  PauPa  Faith,  a  Practical  Principle. 

There  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of 
nature,  some  elements  in  the  character  of 
not  indisposed  for  c^itainactsofvir- 


man, 


tue ;  wc  mean  virtue  as  distinguished  from 
the  principle  of  pleasing  God  by  the  act  or 
sentiment.  Some  persons  naturalljr  hate 
cruelty,  others  spurn  at  injustice,  this  man 
detests  covetousness,  that  aohors  expression. 
Some  of  these  dispositions  certain  minds  find, 
and  others  fancy,  within  then^selyes.  But 
for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out  of  himself,  to 
live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all  confidence 
in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and  in  actions 
which  he  pcrfonns;  tocasthiniadf  entuelf 
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upon  another ;  to  seek  to  be  justified,  not  by 
his  own  obedience,  but  by  the  obedience  cf 
that  other ;  to  l<x^,k  for  eternal  htippiuess, 
not  from  the  merit  of  liis  own  lift-,  I)ut  from 
that  of  another's  death,  that  death  the  most 
degrading,  after  a  life  the  most  despised ; 
for  all  this  revolution  in  the  mind  and  neai-t, 
there  is  no  foundation,  no  seed,  no  element 
in  nature  ;  it  is  foreijj^  to  the  make  of  man  ; 
iif  possessed,  it  is  bestowed  ;  if  felt,  it  is  de- 
rived ;  it  is  not  a  pit Kluction,  but  an  infiision  ; 
it  is  a  principle,  not  indigenous,  but  implan- 
ted, I'he  Apostle  implies  that  faith  is  not 
inherent,  when  he  says,  *  to  you  it  laj^iven 
to  believe.  * 

This  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a 
princi|)lc  not  only  not  inherent  in  nature, 
but  diametric.illy  contrary  to  it ;  d  principle 
which  takes  no  i*oot  in  the  soil  of  the  natural 
heart;  no  man  can  nay  that  Jesus  is  thr 
Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Its  result  is 
not  merely  a  reform,  but  a  new  lifcj — a  life 
governed  by  the  same  principle  which  fii-st 
communicated  it. 

The  faith  of  mci-e  assent,  that  faith  which 
is  purely  a  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
^Idom  stilus  beyond  the  point  at  which  it 
first  bits  down.  Being  established  on  the 
same  common  Ki'ound  with  any  scientific 
truth,  or  anv  acknowlcdi^ed  fact,  it  is  not 
likely  to  advance,  desinng  nothing  more 
than  to  retain  its  station  among  other  ac- 
cepted truths,  and  thus  it  continues  to  reside 
in  the  intellect  alone.  Though  its  h^cal  ex- 
istence is  allowed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  un- 
doubted signs  of  life, — activity,  motion, 
growth. 

Hut  that  vital  faith  with  which  the  souls  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  richly  imbued, 
is  an  animating  and  pervading  principle.  It 
spreads  and  enlarges  in  its  pn^r^-ss.  It 
leathers  energy  as  it  pnx:eeds.  Ihe  more 
advanced  are  its  attainments,  the  moi-c  prtis- 
pective  are  its  views.  The  nearer  it  a])- 
pi-oaches  to  the  invisible  realities  to  which  it 
IS  stretching  forwaixl,  the  more  their  d«>- 
minion  over  it  increases,  till  it  almost  makes 
the  future  pre-scnt,  and  the  unseen  visible. 
Its  light  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  pure-r, 
its  aspirations  stronger.  Its  increasinj; 
proximity  to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  wanns 
the  heart,  clears  the  sight,  quickens  the 
pace. 

But  as  faith  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  it  can- 
not be  kept  alive  without  spiritual  means. 
It  requires  for  its  sustenance  aliment  con- 
genial with  itself.  Meditation  familiarizes 
It  with  its  object ;  prayer  keeps  it  close  to 
its  end.  If  thus  cherished  by  pei*j)etual  ex- 
ercise, sustained  by  the  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  watered  with 
the  dews  of  his  grace,  it  becomes  the  i)reg- 
nant  seed  of  eveiy  (christian  virtue. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  left  this 
faith  to  gi-ow  merely  out  of  the  stock  of  in- 
junction, exhortation  or  command  ;  the  in- 
spired writers  have  not  merely  expatiated 
on  its  beauty  as  a  grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a 


duty,  on  its  use  as  an  instrument,  but  having 
infused  it  as  a  living  and  governing  principle, 
liave  foitified  their  exhoitations  with  in- 
stances the  most  striking,  have  illustrated 
their  definitions  with  examples  Uic  moit 
impressive. 

I'he  most  indefatigable  but  rational  cbam" 
pion  of  faith  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  e^ery 
where  demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  specula'* 
tive  dogma  remaining  dormant  in  the  mind, 
but  a  livelv  conviction  df  the  power  and 
gcKxlness  of  God,  and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  a  principle  received  into  the  heart, 
acknowledged  by  the  understanding,  and 


operatini^  on  ihe  practice. 
Saint  Paul,  among  the 


mion^  tne  other  sacred  to* 
thors,  seems  to  consider  that  faith  is  to  the 
soul,  what  the  senses  are  to  the  body ;  it  is 
sniriiu:d  sight,  God  is  the  object,  "faith  is 
the  visual  ray.  Christ  is  the  substance, 
faith  is  the  hand  which  ]a>  s  hold  od  it  Br 
faith  the  promises  are  in  a  manner  substan- 
tiated. Our  Saviour  docs  not  say  *  he  thst 
beliexeth  on  me  shall haxfr  h'fe,  but  Aot  life.* 
It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition  is 
wholly  reser\-ed  for  heaven  :  in  a  spiritoal 
sense,  thnnigh  faith  the  promise  becomes 
j)eif( >rmance, and  assurance jjossession.  The 
immortal  seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already 
sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  the  renewed  heart. 
Vht  life  of  grace  becomes  the  same  in  na- 
ture and  quality  with  the  life  of  glorv,  to 
which  it  leads.  And  if  in  this  ungenifll  cfi- 
mate  the  plant  will  not  attain  its  maturitjr, 
at  least  its  pi*ogress  intimates  that  it  will 
terminate  in  absolute  perfection. 

In  that  valualile  epitome  of  Old  Testa- 
ment bit^giiiphy,  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews, 
Pauldefines faith  to  be  a  future  but  hialiena- 
ble  possession.  He  th^  exhibits  the  asto- 
nishing effects  of  faith  displayed  in  men 
like  ourselves,  by  marshalling  the  worthies 
who  lived  under  the  ancient  eoonomv,  as 
actual  evidences  of  the  verity  of  this  Divine 
principle  ;  a  principle  which  he  thm  by 
numberless  personifications,  vindicates  fttim 
the  charge  of  being  nothing  more  than  an 
abstract  notion,  a  visionary,  unpiDductnre 
conceit,  or  an  imaginaiy  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing. He  combats  this  opinion  by  exhibiting 
characteristically  the  rich  and  the  abundant 
hai-\  est,  springinjj  fi-om  this  prolific  princf- 
pie.  On  these  illustrious  examples  cor 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell;  oncer 
two  instances  must  suffice. 

The  patriarchal  father  of  the  fidtbM 
against  hope  believed  in  hope,  Natoful  re- 
liance, re'asonablc  expectation,  common  ex- 
perience, all  were  against  him.  Fromsll 
these  impediments  he  averted  his  eyes; he 
T-aised  them  to  Him  who  had  promiie^ 
Though  the  premise  was  so  gi-eat  as  toiceia 
incredible,  his  confidence  m  Omnipotence 
o\ei  balanced  all  his  apprehenaons  of  any 
hindrances.  With  the  eye  of  faith  he  «t 
only  saw  his  offspring  as  if  immedSatckr 
gi*anted,  but  all  the  myriads  which  sheen 
hereafter  descend  from  lum.    He  saw  th^ 
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cipated  blessing;  he  saw  *thc  star 
ofJacdj,' — *  the  sceptre  rise  out  of 
Though  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
liin,  ic  was  astonishment  untinctur- 

distrust ;  he  disi'egarded  second 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibi- 
i^ed,  faith  was  victorious, 
^ionous  catalogue  of  those  whocon- 
ly  faith,  thei'e  is  perhaps  not  one 
[^  a  more  appropnate  lesson  to  tlic 
asses  of  society  than  the  ^rcat  le> 
f  Israel  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at 
s  possessions,  enjoying  the  sweets 

the  dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of 
,  the  distinction  of  reputation.  All 
voluntarily  renounces ;  he  foregoes 
IS  of  a  court,  the  advantages  of  a 

the  most  learned  in  the  world ;  he 
les  the  delights  of  polished  society ; 
3  be  called  tlie  grandson  of  apotent 

;  chooses  ]*ather  to  suffer  afnicticm 
believing  brethren  than  to  enjoy  the 
y  pleasures  which  a  sinful  conni- 
ild  liave  obtained  for  him  :  he  es- 
e  reproach  of  Christ, — a  Saviour 
11  many  ages  after,  unknown  but  to 
>f  faith, — ^;reater  than  all  the  trea- 

Egypt  I'he  accomplished,  the 
and  the  polite,  will  be  best  able  to 
te  the  value  of  such  a  sacrifice. 
rtt  seem  to  come  moi*e  home  to  the 
f  the  elegant  and  opulent ;  and  to 
nstruction,  more  intimate  perhaps 
equeathed  even  by  those  martial 
>ic  spirits  who  subdued  kingdoms, 
I  the  violence  of  fire,  stopped  the 
f  lions,  and  turned  to  flight  the  ar- 
the  aliens  ?  These  are  instances  of 
.idi,  if  more  sublime,  are  still  of  less 
pplication.  Few  arc  now  called  to 
ter  sufferings,  but  many  in  their 
and  degree  to  the  other.  May  they 
r  in  mind  that  Moses  sustained  his 
y  as  seeing  him  who  is  inviaible! 
inge  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  high- 
on  of  power  than  to  create  a  man, 
\  world  ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God 
Nit  of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing 
:he  operation  ;  but  in  the  former  he 
counter,  not  inanity,  but  repulsion  : 
lobtrusive  vacuity,  but  a  powerful 
ction  ;  and  to  believe  in  the  Divine 
rhich  effects  this  renovation,  is  a 
:xercise  of  faith  thau  to  believe  that 
t  of  God,  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
¥as  the  efficient  cause  of  creation, 
ducing  this  moral  renovation  God 
bdue,  not  only  the  rebel  in  arms 
le  king,  but  *  the  litile  state  of  man,* 
Lg^inst  himself,  fighting  against  his 
ns,  refusing  the  redemption  wrought 
Almighty  goodness  has  the  two- 
L  of  providing  pardon  for  offenders, 
Big  them  willing  to  receive  it.  To 
ven  and  then  to  prevail  on  man  to 
,  is  at  once  an  act  of  God's  omnipo- 
id  of  his  mercy. 
Iuth«  which  appears  to  be  so  easy, 


is  of  all  thmgs  the  most  difficult : — which 
seems  to  be  so  common,  is  cf  all  things  most 
rare.  To  consider  how  reluctant  the  numaa 
heart  adopts  this  principle ;  how  it  evades 
and  stipulates ;  how  it  procrastinates,  even 
when  it  does  not  pointedly  reject ;  how  inge- 
nious its  subterfuges,  how  specious  its  pre- 
tences ;  and  then  to  deny  that  faith  is  a  su- 
pernatural gift,  is  to  reject  the  concuring  tes- 
timony of  reason,  of  Scripture,  of  daily  ob- 
servation, of  actual  experience. 

St  Paul  frequently  mtimates  that  faith  is 
never  a  solitary  attnlHite :  he  never  sepa- 
rates it  from  humility,  it  being  indeed  the 
parent  of  that  self-abasing  grace.  He  also 
implies  that  faith  is  not,  as  some  represent  it, 
a  disorderly,  but  a  regulating  principle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  &vf  ofjaith,  of  the 
obedience  of  faith.  Faith  andf  repenUmce 
are  the  two  qualities  inseparably  linked  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation;  i  epentance  teach- 
ing us  to  abhor  oun>elves  for  sin,— fiiith,  to 
^  out  of  ourselves  for  righteousness.  IIo- 
Imcssand  charity  Paul  exnibits  as  its  insepa- 
rable concomitants,  or  rather  its  necessary 
productions,  their  absence  clearly  demcn- 
sti-ating  the  want  of  the  generating  princi- 
ple. May  we  not  hence  infer  that  wherever 
raith  is  seen  not  in  his  company,  she  is  an 
impostor. 

Of  the  great  •  mysteries  of  godliness'  enu- 
merated by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy^ 
he  shows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  pjtr- 
ticulars  that  compose  them,  that  God  he^ 
Hrved  on  in  the  world  is  the  climax  of  this 
astonishing  process.  '•  And  it  may  t)e  dedu- 
ced from  his  general  writings,  that  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  do  not  more  anxiously  la- 
bour for  eternal  hai)pines8,  is,  because  they 
do  not  practically  believe  it.  The  import- 
ance of  this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great, 
that  our  spiritual  enemy  is  not  so  perseve- 
ringly  bent  on  detering  us  from  this  dutv,  or 
detaching  us  from  that  virtue,  as  on  shaking 
the  foundlition  of  our  faith.  He  knows  if  he 
can  undermine  this  strong  hold,  slighter  im- 
pediments will  give  way.  As  the  first  prac- 
tical instance  of  human  rebellion  sprung  from 
unbelief,  so  all  subsequent  obedience,  to  be 
available,  must  Sfning  from  faith. 

Saint  Paul  shows  faith  to  be  a  victorious 
principle.  There  is  no  other  quality  which 
can  enable  us  to  overcome  the  world. 
Faith  is  the  only  successful  competitor  with 
secular  allurement  The  world  offers  thin^i.s 
great  in  human  estimation,  but  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  this  grace  to  make  great  things  look 
little ;  it  effects  this  purpose  bv  reducing 
them  to  their  real  dimensions.  Nothing  but 
faith  can  show,  us  the  emptiness  oi  this 
world's  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
else  views  it  in  perpetual  contnist  wi^Ji  the 
blessedness  of  heaven;  nothing  else  can 
give  us  such  a  feeling  conviction  of  its  bre- 
vity at  the  longest,  as  that  piinciple  which 
haoitually  measures  it  with  eiennty.  it 
holds  out  the  only  light  which   shows  «i 
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Chf  ifttiati  that  the  universe  has  no  biibe  I  his  character.    If,  then,  it  supplies  his  di»^ 


ivorth  his  acceptance,  if  it  must  be  obtained  tingiiishing  appellation,  shoald  it  not  be  his 
at  the  price  of^his  conscience,  at  the  risk  of  go\  eming  spmt  of  action  f 
his  soul.  I     Paul  is  a  wonderful  instance  ol  the  power 

Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in  his  own  in-  ■  of  this  principle^    That  he  shoold  be  so  di- 
stance, that  faith  is  not  only  a  regulating  and  i  tirely  carriecf  out  of  his  natural  character; 


conquering,  but  a  transforming  gt^ice.  It 
altered  the  whole  constitution  of  nis  mind. 
It  did  not  dry  up  the  tide  of  his  strong  aflec- 
tions,  but  diverted  theni  into  a  channel  en- 
tirely diflerent  To  say  all  in  a  word,  he  was 


that  he  who,  by  his  persecuting  Riirit,ooDXt- 
ed  the  favour  of  the  intolerant  banhc^imy 
should  be  brought  to  act  in  direct  opporidon 
to  their  prejudices,  supported  by  no  Bnmaa 
protection,  sustained  ^one  by  the  grace  rl 


a  livmg  exemplificaiion  (if  the  great  Scrip-  Him  whom  he  had  stoutlv  oppoiedi  that  his 
ture  dextrine  which  he  taught— faith  made  confidence  in  God  shoulcl  ri&e  in  propoitidi 
him,  emphatically,  a  new  man.  Thus  his !  to  hispei  secutions  hxnn  man:  that  the  whole 
life  as  well  as  his  writings  prove  that  faith  is  bent  of  his  stiul  should  be  set  directly  con 


an  ofirrating  principle,  a  strenuous,  influen- 
tial, vigilant  j^race.  If  it  teach  that  self- 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  our  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfiihiess 
which  preser\'es  us  from  the  contamination 
of  sin,  a  dread  of  evety  communication 
which  may  pollute.  Its  disciple  is  active  as 
well  as  humble.  Love  is  the  instrument  by 
which  it  works.  But  tiiat  love  of  God  with 
which  it  fills  the  heart,  is  not  maintained 
there  in  indolent  repose,  but  quickened  for 
the  sen- ice  of  man.  Genuine  tEuth  does  not 
infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to  others, 
but  draws  it  out  in  incessant  desires  and 
aims  to  promote  the  general  gorxl. 

The  Anostle  knew  that  the  faith  of  many 
is  rather  arowsy  than  insincere,  rather  doth- 
fiil  than  hyiiocntical ;  that  thev  dread  the 
consequenc.es  it  involves  more  tnan  the  pro- 
fession it  requires.  He  is  thcre6)re  always 
explicit,  always  mindful  to  append  the  ef- 
fect to  the  cause.  Hence  we  hear  so  much 
from  him  and  the  other  apostles  of  the /rui'/t 
offaitli,  of  addine  to  faitn  I'/r/i/e :  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll  of  Saints, 
^> those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  ancient 
church,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
—the  faith  of  e\'ery  one  is  illustrated,  not 
only  by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life  of 
obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  ^  ,  .  ^    , 

holiness  of  our  talk,  may  dec4:ive  our  own  ed  as  chimerical  by  the  supedicial  ni 


traiy  to  his  natural  propensities,  the  whdc 
force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be  turned  la 
full  opposition  to  his  temper,  educatioo,  ■>• 
ciety,  and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  auc- 
tions should  be  diverted  into  a  new  chamel, 
but  that  his  judgment  and  imdervtanfiDS 
should  sail  in  the  newly  directed  camnt ; 
that  his  bit^itry  should  oe  translbrmcd  into 
caiKlour,  his  fierceness  into  gentleiiea,  his 
untameablc  pride  into  charity,  his  intole- 
rance into  meeknessr-can  all  this  be  ic- 
counted  for  on  any  principle  ii^rent  in  hir 
man  nature,  en  any  principle  uunsnved  by 
the  Spirit  ot  God  ? 

After  this  instance,— and,  blenedbeGod, 
the  instance,  though  superior,  bnolsolicsiy; 
the  change,  though  miraculous  m  this  cue, 
is  not  less  certain  in  others, — shall  the  doc- 
trine so  exemplified  continue  to  be  the  hilt 
of  ridicule  ^  VVhile  the  scoffing  infidd  n^ 
tually  puts  the  ]*enovation  ot  the  hnaiaii 
heart  nearly  on  a  footing  with  the  metunor- 
uhoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmigratioiii  of 
Pythagoras ;  let  not  the  timid  Christian  be 
discouraged :  let  not  his  faith  be  shakcB, 
though  he  may  find  that  the  principle  to 
whicii  he  has  been  taught  to  trust  htt  ctfiul 
happiness,  is  considers  as  &lae  by  him  who 
has  not  examined  into  its  truth ;  that  the 
change,  of  which  the  sound  believer  tzbi- 
bits  so  convincing  an  evidence,  is  derided  is 
absurd  by  the  piiiloMophical  sceptic^  tmt- 


or  silently  suspected  as  incredible  by  the  de- 
cent morcdist. 


souls  ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  where 
charity  is  not  the  dominant  ^race,  faith  is 
not  the  inspiring  principle.  1  hus,  by  exa- 
mining our  lives,  not  our  discourse,  we  shall 
*  prove  whether  we  are  in  faith.' 

Though  a  genuine  faith  is  peremptory  in 
its  decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet 
it  deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  is 

derived.    In  that  meuKirable  instance  of         ,  _ , 

Abraham's  faith,  in  the  \  ery  act,  instead  ot-  trodiiced  a  new  one  of  its  own.  not  subvci^ 
valuing  himself  on  the  stirngih  of  his  con-  j  sive  but  peifective  of  the  original.  It  pio- 
\tc\iont  he gai;r  giory  to  Goa ;  aiiditisob-    '       '    '  ^'      '"  ^'^ — ' 


CHAP.  V. 

T/ie  morality  of  Samt  PauL 

Christianiiy  was  a  second  creaticn.  It 
completed  the  first  order  of  things*  andii- 


vious  that  the  resison  why  faith  is  selected  as 
the  prime  condition  of  our  justificiiiion,  is, 
because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all 
others,  gives  to  Gcxl  the  entii-e  glory  ;  that 
it  is  the  only  attribute  which  subducts  no- 
thing for,  dirives  nuthiiig  fn)m  self.  Why 
arc  christian  and  believer  convertible  terms, 
it  this  living  principle  be  iv^  ground- work  of 


duced  an  entire  revolutioii  inthecondiboaof 
man,  ami  ace*  niplished  a  cluinee  ki  the 
state  of  the  world,  which  all  its  confedetatid 
power,  wit,  and  philoso[)hy,  not  oiUy  cooU 
not  ifl'ect,  but  could  not  even  conceive.  It 
threw  such  a  preponderating  weight  into  the 
scale  ot  morals,  by  the  superinduction  of  the 
new  principle  of  fuith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hithcito  insupportable  ti^s  of 
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fht  afflicted,  comparatively  light  It  gave 
strength  to  weakness,  spirit  to  aotion,  motive 
to  virtue,  certsdnty  to  doubL  patience  to  suf- 
fering, light  to  darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  is  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
oonclu^ons  most  always  be  within  the  sphere 
of  the  same  sdeoce ;  that  error  will  be  in- 
evitable, while  men  examine  the  conclu- 
nons  of  one  science  by  the  principles  of  an- 
other. He  observe^  that  it  is  therefore  ab- 
surd fat  a  mathematician,  whose  conclusions 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  demonstration,  to 
ground  them  ODthe  probabilities  of  the  rhe- 
torician. 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  the 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  science  of  mo- 
rals? Will  not  the  worldly  moralist  err,  by 
drawing  his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of 
a  serious  Christian  from  the  principles  ofthe 
wortdly  school;  not  being  at  all  able  to  judge 
of  the  principles,  of  which  the  religious 
man's  morals  are  the  result 

But  in  our  application  of  this  rule,  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold 
good ;  for  the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of 
uc  principles  of  worldly  morality,  expects 
that  his  conclusions  should  grow  cut  of  his 
principlei^  and  in  this  opinion  he  seldom 
errs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innumera- 
ble converts  to  morality ;  but  mere  moml 
woi^s  ha%'e  never  made  one  convert  to  reli- 
gion.^ 'Vhfty  do  not  exhibit  an  originating 
principle.  MoraUty  is  not  tlie  instrument 
but  the  effect  of  conversion.  It  cannot  say, 
'Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light' 
But  when  Christ  has  given  life,  them  mora- 
lity, by  the  activity  of  the  inspiring  motive, 
B'vea  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vita- 
y,  and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal 
aymptoms,  not  only  of  spiritual  life,  but  of 
vimotts  health. 

oomt  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not 
merely  as  the  greatest  ofthe  Apostles^— this 
is  rcMily  granted,— 4)ut  virtually  as  being 
almost  exclusively  great  Is  not  this  just 
ascription  of  superior  excellence,  however, 
too  commonly  limited  to  the  doctrinal  part 
of  h'ls  compositions,  and  is  not  the  consum- 
mate monu  perfection  which  both  his  wri- 
tings and  his  character  so  ccmsistenUy  dis- 
play, sometimes,  if  not  overlooked,  yet  pla- 
ced in  the  background  ? 

Though  he  did  more  for  the  moral  ac- 
complishment ofthe  human  character  than 
has  ever  been  effected  by  any  other  man ; 
though  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
any  other  writer,  to  promote  practical  reh- 
IjiOD ;  yet  pdemical  divinity  on  the  one 
sale,  is  too  much  disposed  to  claim  him  as 
her  Immediate  champion ;  and  then  in  order 
to  make  good  her  claim  on  the  other,  to  as- 
Wn  to  him  a  subon^nate  sta^m  in  the  ranks 
oi  HCitd  and  moral  writers. 

Now  die  fiict  is,  that  all  the  prophets  and 
apQsties,  afi;gregately,  are  not  so  abundant 
in  ethical  matructian,  nor  is  the  det^  of 


moral  conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely 
unfoldecL  or  so  widelv  rannfied,  as  in  the 
works  of  Saint  Paul.  We  may  indeed,  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  David  and  our  apostle  are 
almost  the  tMily  Scripture  characters,  of 
whom  we  have  such  full-length  pictures. 
And  for  this  reason ;  what  was  Iclt  imper- 
fect in  their  delineation  by  their  respective 
historians,  is  completely  filled  up  by  their 
own  composition!!.  The  narratives  may  be 
said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  feature's; 
their  own  writings  have  added  the  grace  of 
countenance,  the  ftjrce  of  expression,  and 
the  warmth  of  colouring. 

It  furnishes  a  comf>lete  answer  to  those 
who  oppose  the  doctrines  of  grace,  rn  the 
suppo^'d  ground  of  their  encouniging  sin ; 
that,  as  there  never  was  a  man  who  expand- 
ed and  illustrated  those  d(x:trines  so  fully,  so 
there  never  was  one  whose  character  and 
compositions  exhibit  a  more  consistent  axid 
high-toned  morality. 

Like  his  siici-ud  precursors,  Paul  always 
equally  maintiins  the  fi-eeness  of  grace,  and 
the  necessity  of  holiness.  The  character  of 
faith  is  not  lowered  by  insibtine;  that  holy 
practice,  which  is  nothing  more  tnan  the  ex- 
ercises and  consequences  of  faith,  is  the 
signs  of  its  reality.  Action,  tuid  motion, 
and  speech  are  not  life,  but  they  are  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  life.  Life  evidences  itr 
self  in  them  ;  and  we  do  not  disparage  the 
principle  when  we  infer  its  effects,  and  esti- 
mate their  value. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversati(xi  Saint 
James  set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  vir- 
tue against  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  asserter  cf 
docti-incs.  For  these  two  eminent  apostles, 
there  has  been  invented  an  0|)position, 
which,  as  it  never  existed  in  their  minds,  so 
it  cannot  be  traced  in  their  writings.  With- 
out detracting  from  the  peifect  ethics  of 
Saint  Jaines,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
sist, that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not  his  rival,  is 
equally  zealous  in  the  inculcation  of  prac- 
tice ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly  in- 
to its  principle  ;  descending  more  deeply  in- 
to its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  inva- 
riably with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  obser^ 
ving,  in  confirmation  of  their  similarity  of 
views^  and  perfect  agi*eement  in  sentiment, 
that  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  James  derive  their 
instance  of  the  principle  for  which  each  it 
ccMitending,  from  the  same  example,  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham. 

So  far  is  Paul  from  unden'aluing  virtue, 
that  he  expressly  declares  <  that  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.' 
So  peremptory  on  this  heiid,  that  he  not  only 
directs  men  to  do  gixxl  works,  but  to  *  main- 
tain' theni ;  so  desirous  to  establi^  the  act 
into  a  habit,  that  they  must  not  only  perform 
them,  but  be  '  caiefur  in  the  performance ; 
so  far  from  thinking,  that,  after  his  convei^ 
sion,  man  was  to  be  an  inactive  recipient  of 
grace,  that  he  not  only  enjoins  us  to  be  '  al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,' 
but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it— the  recep- 
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noral  restraint.  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as 
I  deliverance  from  the  sentence,  but  not 
roni  the  pi^ecepts,  of  the  law.  No  one  ever 
norc  unremittingly  oppc^ied  those  who  re- 
present the  constiint  inculcation  of  holy  prac- 
:ice  as  an  infringenicnt  of  the  liberty  of  u 
L^hnstian.  He  perpetually  denion'st rates 
:he  necessity  of  a  determinate  rule  of  duty, 
without  which  even  tliat  luve,  which  is  some- 
times pleaded  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect 
of  duty, — that  love,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
genuine  source  of  all  acceptable  perform- 
ance.^mi^ht  be  lowered  into  a  vagrant,  in- 
[lefinitCy  disorderly  priuci()le.  A  religion, 
destitute  of  faith  imd  love,  is  not  the  religion 
of  Christ :  a  religion  which  fui-nishes  no  cjcy- 
tain  standard  of  conduct,  is  not  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel. 

S«unt    Faul  accordingly  animadverts  se- 
verely on  those,  who  pi*esume  to  convert  the 
lilserty  wherewitli  Christ  has  made  us  free, 
into  a  pretence  for  licentious  conduct.     He 
strenuously  refutes  the  charge,  by  intima- 
ting, that  the  New  Covenant  enforces  holi- 
ness of  life,  even  more  than  the  Old,  and  cn- 
ibrcesit  on  more  engaging  motives.     The 
l^w  deters  from  sin  by  denunciations  :  the 
Gospel  invites  to  goodness  by  the  most  win- 
ning persuasions  ;  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  lie  gave  his  Son  to  save  it.    The  Law 
shrews  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pnMioun- 
ces  its  punishment :  the  Gospel  performs  the 
higher  act  of  love,  it  delivers  him  fmm  its 
power.     It  is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love 
of  Chrsit,  that  it  *  consitraineth  ;*  it  compels 
us,  as  it  were,  to  be  compassionate.     \\  hat 
can  make  us  so  tender  to  othei*s  as  the  ex- 
perience of  God's  goodness  to  ourselves  ? 
\Vho  is  so  ready  to  show  mercy  as  he  who 
has  received  it  ^ 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  from  this  love 
cf  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundation.  All  the 
motives  to  riRht  action,  all  the  arguments  tor 
Mbessof  lite,  are  drawn  from  this  source  ; 
allthelines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre. 
If  Faul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring 
of  hope ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only 
tnicconstdation ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Grace 
of  God  hath  a/ifieared,  he  points  to  its  prac- 
tKal  object,  *  teaching  us  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly.'  When  he  deter- 
nines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and 
trtn  Him  under  the  deg^rading  circumstance 
of  crucifixion,  he  includes  in  tnat  knowledge 
all  the  reli^ous  and  moi*al  benefits  of  which 
itiiwsccptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  only 
aicheme  of  morals,  struggle  hard  to  keejj 
down  the  compact  to  their  own  (lei)ressed 
ttindanL  They  will  not  allow  of  a  ^rain  or 
aimiple  'beyond  the  bond,'  but  insist,  that 
vhatever  is  not  specifically  commanded,  is 
npcrfluous;  what  is  above  their  own  pitch 
is  nmecessary.  If  they  allow  that  it  is  sub- 
lime^ they  insist  that  it  is  impracticable.  If 
ttiey  allow  that  the  love,  fieace  and  joy  of  the 
apokle,  are  desirable,  tne^  do  not*  desire 
nan  as  fruiu  of  the  Sfiini,  as  signs  of  ac- 


ceptance. The  hiterior  priijciple,  those 
views  which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  suifacc  ot  life, — any 
practicid  use  of  these  ])cnetraling  truths, 
they  consider  as  something  which  the  enthu- 
siastic reader  does  uot  liiul,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  \  irtues  arc 
made  for  this  world.  Here  they  liave  their 
origin,  their  use,  and  their  reward.  All  the 
motives  to  various  practice,  not  derived  {it)m 
the  hope  of  future  olessedness,  will  be  ineffi- 
cient There  is  a  powerful  obligation  to 
•  perfect  holiness'  to  those  who  do  not  per- 
fect it  in  the  fear  *  of  God. '  ( irace  will  not 
thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart  which  does 
not  believe  it  to  l>e  the  seed  of  jjlorj'. 

The  mondist  of  our  Apcjstlc  is  not  meixily 
a  niiui  possessed  of  agrceable  qualities,  of 
some  s(<:ial  and  civil  virtues,  of  g^'nerosity 
and  g(Kxl  naturc,  qualities  excellent  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  which,  as  a  means  to  the 
good  onler  of  society,  can  scarcely  be  too 
much  valued  ;  but  thc»e  qualities  a  man  may 
possei>s,  without  having  the  love  of  God  shed 


e 
les 


abroad  in  his  heart,  without  desiring  *to  liv< 
for  him  who  died  f«)rhim.'  Such  qualitiei 
will  gain  him  credit,  but  that  very  credit 
may  endanger  his  salvation,  if  worldly  es- 
teem make  him  rest  satisfied,  without  the 


quircmenis  every 
that  his  moral  man  is  not  merely  a  disciple 
of  Antoninus  or  Kjiictetus,  but  a  liege  sub- 
ject of  the  Messiah's  r>])iritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines 
of  the  Cross  arc  so  far  from  lowering  the  tone 
ot  moral  obligation,  that  they  raise  the  stan- 
dan.1  of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  total- 
ly unknown  under  any  other  mode  of  in- 
struction. But  there  is  a  tendency  m  the 
heart  of  man,  in  his  natund  state,  to  rebel 
against  these  doctrines,  even  while  he  pro- 
fesses himself  an  advocate  for  virtue  ;  to  set 
up  the  virtue  which  he  prcsuines  that  he 
possesses,  against  religion,  to  which  he  is 
chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation  which  it 
gives  to  virtue  :  this,  more  than  the  doc- 
trines, and  even  than  tlie  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation, is  the  real  cause  of  his  hostility. 

We  have  known  pei'sons,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  think 
to  get  rid  of  the  argument,  by  declaring  that 
they  did  not  pretend  to  understand  Saint 
Paul ;  that,  for  their  part,  they  were  quite 
siitisfied  with  Micah*s religion  :'  *Todojust- 
Iv,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God,'  was  enough  for  them.  In  what  they 
c^'dl  this  comfortable,  and  reasonable,  and 
pi*acticablc  scheme  of  religion,  they  arc  little 
awarc  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
tegrity, what  cluirity,  what  holiness.  They 
little  think  how  nearly  the  Prophet's  reli- 
gion approached  that  of  the  Apostle.  There 
IS  in  fact  no  difference  between  them,  but 
such  as  necessarily  arises  out  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations under  which  they  lived.  To  walk 
humbly  with  God,  we  must  believe  in  the 
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Tcrdation  of  kis  Son,  and  consequently  adopt 
the  piinciple  he  enjoins  :  we  must  aifopt  cv- 
<rry  doctnnc,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  (iod,  is  apnncijjle 
which  stretches  to  the  bounds  of  trie  whole 
universe  of  revelation. 

More  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
their  morality,  than  ai-c  willing  to  confess  the 
obligation.  It  communicates  a  secret  and 
unacknowledged  infection.  Living  under 
a  public  recognition  of  Christianity,  under 
Christian  laws,  and  in  Christian'  society, 
causes  many  a  proud  heart  to  believe  more 
than  it  cares  to  own,  and  to  do  more  good 
than  the  man  is  willing  to  ascribe  to  the 
iaith  which,  if  it  does  not  actually  influence 
/lis  mind,  has  made  nght  actions  so  common, 
that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable.  Others, 
who  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the  direct 
illumination  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  the 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  con- 
ve^'aiice  is  too  imperfei.t  to  communicate  re- 
ligious warmth,  yet  diffuses  sufticient  light 
to  point  the  way  to  many  moral  duties. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  because  they 
are  without  certain  bad  qualities.  Hut  this 
is  not  only  not  knowing  I'eliginn,  it  is  not 
knowing  numan  nature.  All  vices  arc  not 
affinities ;  of  course  the  very  indulgence  of 
one  vice  is  not  seldom  an  exclusion  of  ano- 
ther, as  covetousness  avoids  prcifligacv,  and 
ambition  expels  indolence ;  but  though  they 
arc  natural  antipathies,  they  all  spring  from 
the  same  5.'urce ;  the  same  fountain  of  cor- 
iiipt  nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  docs  the  goodness  of  Saint  Paul's 
moral  man  consist  merely  in  abstaining  from 
wicked  actions ;  nor  merely  in  filling  tiie  ex- 
ternal duties  of  his  professfon.  While  he  is 
active  in  business,  he  must  be  fen-ent  in 
Spirit  While  transacting  the  oixlinary  af- 
fiurs  of  life,  he  must  be  scning  the  Lorci.  In 
worldly  moralists,  the  excessive  pursuit  of 
business,  as  well  as  of  i)leasure,  leaves  a 
din^g  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attachment  to  it  in  the  heart,  long  af- 
ter the  actual  engag^ement  has  ceased,  the 
hankering  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
tlie  scenes  of  its  interest,  of  its  ambition,  or 
of  its  amusement. 

Agjiin,  the  worldly  moralist,  while  he 
practises  some  virtues^  is  indifferent  to  others. 
He  is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambi- 
tious. He  is  diligent,  out  he  is  sordid. 
Whereas  Christian  morality  as  taught  by  St. 
Paul  hangs  as  it  were  in  clusters ;  ever)'  vir- 
tue issuing  from  /lia  principles  touches  on 
other  virtues  at  so  many  points,  that  no  man 
possesses  one  in  perfection  who  does  not 
possess  many,  who  does  not  at  least  desii-e  to 
possess  all ;  while  the  Divine  Spirit,  pen'a* 
ding  like  the  sap  every  fibre  of  the  soul, 
strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  graces, 
and  infiises  holy  aims  into  the  whole  cliarac- 
ter- 

We  have  employed  the  term  morality  in 
compliance  with  common  usage ;  but  adopt- 
ed in  the  worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  im- 


perfect idea  of  the  Apostle's  mesnine:  H/s 
preceptive  passages  are  encirdfidwith  alund 
of  glory ;  tne>'  are  illuminated  wHh  a  beam 
finm  heaven ;  they  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
of  God,  arc  produced  by  faith  in  Him.  There 
is  every  where  that  beautifiil  intermixtaiTof 
motive  and  action,  that  union  of  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  the  faith  and  its  fruits,  tbtt 
uniform  balance  of  the  principle  and  tbt 
produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an  cx- 
haustless  treasurer  of  practical  wisdom,  u 
well  as  an  imperishable  reoard  of  Diviiie 
Grace. 

Saint  Paul  e\'ery  where  mns  op  the 
stream  to  the  spring.  l*he  government  be 
inculcates  is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  re- 
commend the  obedience  of  the  lifb,  he  brina 
the  veiy  thoughts  and  desires  under  contrMi^ 
He  traces  up  the  act  to  the  temper  which 
produces  it  He  dwells  more  on  the  spirit 
of  the  world  than  on  its  actual  ofibxcL 
He  knew  that  many  would  reprobate  bid 
actions,  who  do  not  seek  that  ^irit  which 
would  prevent  their  ecnerating.  He  knew 
that  men  judge  sounoiy  enouen  on  questions 
in  which  they  have  no  bias  miin  faitemt  or 
appetite.  For  one  who  believes  that  to  be 
*  carnally-minded  is  death,'  twenty  b^ere 
in  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues^  and  even 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  thtj 
fancy,  that  neither  of  these  trenches  on  thar 
pui-se,  or  their  pleasure,  or  their  van  pio- 
jccts. 

What  Paul  calls  'doine  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,^  and  *  a  man  be- 
ing a  law  unto  himself,*  we  frequently  kc 
illustrated  in  some  well  bred  and  nigUycd* 
ti\  ated  minds.  They  have  a  strong  sensecf 
honour  and  intcjgiity ;  to  this  sense  their 
credit  and  their  comfort  require  tbqr 
should  live  up.  Tlie  natural  nud^e  cf  Iber 
mind,  perhaps  is  liberal ;  from  education 
they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments :  ihey 
have  adopted  a  s\'stem  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  disnonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  generous  and  humane ;  but  in  matten 
of  self-indulgence  the^  are  not  scruppkns ; 
in  subduing  tneir  inclinations,  in  nfri*"**^ 
from  some  one  governing  deare  or  impcln- 
ous  appetite, — in  all  this  tney  come  short ;  ts 
all  this  their  rule  does  not  extoid.  Tneir 
conduct,  therefore,  though  amiablet  and  oe- 
ful,  and  creditable,  yet  is  not  the  '  obcdieKe 
of  f.iith  i'  these  good  qualities  nught  have 
tx-en  exercised,  had  Cnristiimity  never  ci- 
isted ;  this  is  not  bringing  the  practice,  much 
less  the  thoughtt,  into  the  cafithfiijf  ^ 
Christ,  The  man  is  a  law  unto himseUf,siiB 
acts  con»stently  enough  with  this  self-iaip^ 
sed  legislation. 

Even  if  no  reIijg;ion  had  ever  existed,  ff  s 
Deity  did  not  exist, — lor  the  reference  isHt 
to  religion,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deky,— 
such  morality  would  be  acceptable  to  sode' 
ty,  because  to  society  it  is  profitable.  M 
how  can  an)r  action  be  pleanng  to  JGod  in 
which  there  is  no  purpose  of  blesnng  him  ? 
How  can  any  conduct  be  acceptable  to  Gal 
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1  it  renders  no  homage,  to  whom  it 
I  g^ory  ? 

ture  abounds  with  every  motive  to 
ce,  both  rational  and  spiritual.  But 
L  aclueve  but  half  its  wor1c»  had  it 
i  there.  As jpeaceabfe  creatures,  we 
not  cnly  inducements  to  obedience, 
earty  anq  a  power, and  a  will  to  obey; 
Kc  is  as  necessary  as  motives;  pow- 
ndispensible  as  precept ;— all  which 
:es  are  not  only  promised  by  the  word, 
isred  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Diwtiertttednesa  of  Saint  PauL 

perfection  of  the  Christian  character 
It  so  much  consist  in  this  excellence, 
:  taknt,  or  the  other  virtue  ;  in  the 
nance  oif  some  right  action,  or  the  al> 
e  from  some  wrong  one,  as  in  the  de- 
iHon  of  the  wholetoul  for  God,  This 
as  sun^nder  of  self,  whether  of  the 
or  of  the  intellectual  self  b  the  une- 
il  test  of  a  heart  consecrated  by  man 
Ijd^en  He  has  no  bye-ends,  no  se- 
serves.  His  intention  is  single,  his 
straight  forward  ;  he  keq)s  nis  end 
:  without  deflection,  and  he  pursues 
out  weariness. 

:  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
instructors  who  preached  not  them- 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  moi  e 
J  proof  (tt  the  grandeur  of  nis  spirit, 
IS  indifference  to  popularity.  This 
tevation  of  character,  which  not  only 
nm  sa^  has  reached,  but  which  not 
Christian  teacher  has  been  found  to 

I  successful  apostle  was  so  far  from 
r  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  that 
K  pains  to  avoid  it.  In  some  subse- 
hitructors  this  vanity  was  probably 
It-  seed  of  heresy ;  the  sound  of  Eb- 
and  Maixjonites  would  as  much  gra- 
e  ear  of  the  founders,  as  brineing  over 
rtes  to  their  opinions  would  delight 
feetingSb  Paul  would  have  rejected 
lorror  any  such  distinction.  He  who 
rtly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master,  would 
illy  abase  himsel£  With  a  holy  indig- 
he  asks,  'What  then  is  Paul,  and 
is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ve 
ed  r  He  points  out  to  them  the  little- 
f  such  exdusive  fondness  in  men,  who 
ich  great  objects  in  view^*  overvalue 
ml  or  Apollos  as  yours,  ybr  all  things 
mrt.' 

I  impossible  not  to  stop  a  moment,  in 
to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  pe- 
I  which  these  wonls  are  an  introduc- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
!d  climax  :  '  I^et  no  man  glory  in  men ; 
t  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or 
ygy  or  Cephas ;  or  the  world,  or  hfe, 
Uh ;  or  things  present  or  things  to 


come ;  all  are  yours,  and  yon  are  Christ's 
and  Christ  is  God's.* 

Knowing  the  proneness  nf  human  nature 
to  this  party  spirit,  he  takes  pains  to  prevent 
excessive  individual  attachments.  There  is 
no  instance  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so 
little  distinguishing  himself.  He  chooses  toi 
merge  himself  in  the  general  cause,  to  sink 
himself  in  the  mass  of  fiiithful  ministers.— 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  beginning 
of  many  of  his  Epistles,  by  lus  humility  in 
attaching,  to  his  own,  some  name  of  fiir  in- 
ferior note,  as  his  associate  in  the  work  ;-^ 
<  Paul  and  Sosthencs' — *  Paul  and  Sylvanus* 
— •  I'imotheusour  brother  ;*— €Uid  in  writing 
to  the  Fhessalonians,  he  connects  both  the 
latter  names  with  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in 
mind  that  the  apostles  were  the  dissemina- 
tors, not  the  authors,  of  the  faith  which  they 
preached.  Miraculous  as  his  conversion 
had  been,  superior  as  were  his  endowments, 
favoured  as  he  was  by  Divine  inspiration^ 
lie  not  only  cUd  not  assume,  but  he  rejected* 
any  distinction,  and  only  included  himself 
among  the  teachers  of  their  common  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  he  bequeathed  to  his  succes- 
sors a  standing  pattern  of  humility,  and  of 
the  duty  of  ascribing  their  talents,  their 
application,  and  their  success,  to  him,  from 
whom  whatever  advantages  they  possess^ 
are  derived. 

Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  those  liberal  modem  philosophers,  who 
assert  that  viitue  is  its  own  reward  \  nor  on 
the  other,  with  those  abstracted  mystics, 
who  profess  an  unnatural  disinterestedness, 
and  a  superhuman  disd^n  of  any  recom- 
pense but  that  which  they  find  in  the  pure 
love  of  God.  He  was  not  above  accepting 
heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness 
which  he  had  done,  but  as  the  free  gift  of 
God  through  the  righteousness  that  had 
been  wrought  for  him.  He  was  not  too 
proud  and  independent  to  confess,  that  the 
nearness  of  heavenly  elory  was  with  him  a 
most  animating  principle. 

This  hope  cheered  nis  fainting  spirit ;  this 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  but  almost  an- 
nihilated his  sense  of  suffering.  Invisible 
things  were  made  so  clear  to  the  eye  of 
faith  ;  remote  things  were  brought. so  near 
to  one,  who  always  kept  up  in  his  mind  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  brevity  of  this 
afflicted  life,  and  the  duration  of  eternal 
happiness ;  faith  so  made  the  future  present; 
love  so  made  the  labour  light ;  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such  a  mea- 
sure ; — ^that  mortally  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of^  life.  His  full  belief  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  that 
world  in  which  he  was  assured,  that  light, 
purity,  holiness,  and  happiness  would  be  en- 
joyed in  their  most  consummate  perfectioiu 
not  only  sustained  his  hope,  but  exhilarated 
his  heart 

If  it  does  not  support  ua  under  our  inferior 
•lCoriath.iii.SS. 
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trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we 
have  ratlicr  a  nominal  than  a  pnicticiil 
faith,  rather  an  assenting  than  an  obeying 
conviction ;  it  is  because  our  eyes  ai-v  not 
fixed  on  the  same  objects  nor' our  hearts 
warmed  with  the  same  affections  ;  it  is  be- 
cause our  attention  is  directed  so  sparing!  v 
to  that  i^ing,  and  that  state,  to  which  ms 
was  supremely  devoted.  Ought  we  to  com- 
plain, that  we  enjoy  not  the  same  supprnts, 
nor  the  same  consolations,  while  we  do  not 
put  ourselves  in  the  same  way  to  obtain 
them? 

But  though  Paul  was  no  disciple  of  that 
metaphysical  theology,  which  makes  such 
untaught  distinctions,  as  to  separate  our  love 
of  God  fnmi  any  regard  to  our  own  beati- 
tude ;  though  he  miglit  have  been  consider- 
ed a  selfish  man,  bv  either  of  the  classes  to 
whom  allusion  luis  ocen  made,  yet  true  dis- 
interestedness was  eminently  his  chamcter- 
istic  Another  instance  of  a  human  being 
10  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
never  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or 
safety,  or  credit,  into  the  account,  cannot  be 
found.  If  he  considered  his  own  sufferings, 
he  considered  them  for  the  srike  of  his 
friendsw  *  Whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for 
your  consolation  and  s:ilv:ition.*  The  only 
joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when  he  was  *  pres- 
sed out  c.f  measure,  above  strength,'  was, 
that  others  might  t)e  comforted  and  encou- 
raged by  his  suffenngs.  So  also  of  his  con- 
solations ;  the  pnncipal  joy  which  he  deri- 
ved from  them  was,  thiit  othei'S  might  !>e 
animat^l  by  them.  Tiiis  anxiety  fi>r  the 
proficiency  of  his  converts,  in  preference  to 
nis  own  safety  ;  his  disposition  to  regani 
every  object  in  due  subjection  to  the  j^reat 
design  of  his  ministr}' ;  his  humble,  vigilant 
care,  while  exultuig  in  the  hope  ot  an  eter- 
nal crown,  that  he  might  'not  himself  be 
cast  away  ;' — form,  in  combination  with  the 
rest  of  his  conduct,  a  character  which  we 
must  allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  but  no 
jmralleL 

The  union  of  generosity  and  self-denial, — 
and  without  the  one  the  other  is  impeifect, — 
was  peculiarly  exemplified  in  our  apoNtlc. — 
His  high-minJe<l  independence  on  man  had 
nothing  of  the  monkish  pride  of  jmvertv,  fi)r 
he  knew  'how  to  abound  ;'  nor  was  it  the 
worldly  pusillanimous  dread  of  it,  for  he 
« knew  how  to  want.'  I 

In  vindicating  the  right  of  the  eccles'iasti- 1 
cal  body  to  an  cr{uitable  provision,  as  a  just 
requital  of  their  labours,  he  nobly  renounces ' 
all  claim  to  any  participation  for  himself. — ' 
•  I  have  ust^d  none  of  t/u/tr  thln^  .'*     This  I 
wise  and  dignified  abstinence  in  the  origimd  : 
formation  of  a  church,  which  must  be  foun-  | 
ded,  before  pro\nsi(;n  can  be  made  for  its  con- 
tinuance, wnile  it  maintained  the  diy;nity  of  i 
his  own  disinterestedness,  ciuibled  him  with  j 
the  belter  grace,  and  mnre  powerful  tffLCt, 
to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  minis-  j 
tcrs ;  and  to  iiisist,  that  it  was  the  duty  of. 
the  peoi^le  to  supply  their  temporal  things] 


to  those  from  whom  they  received  their  spi- 
ritual things.  While  he  himself  refused  to 
claim  them,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  pretence 
for  hindering  the  Gospel,  he  yet  looked  for- 
ward with  an  eye  of  kindness  and  justice,  in 
thus  stipulating,  as  it  were,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  Christian  ministers  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

In  a  long  expostalatory  argument,  iHas^ 
trated  i)y  a  variety  of  analogous  instances,  he 
shows  the  propriety  of  a  pro\-ision  bcii^ 
made  for  those  who  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  spiritual  instruuction  of  others: — the 
warrior  engaged  in  the  defence  of  hnoomi- 
try  is  suni)urted  at  the  public  expense ;  the 
planter  by  the  produce  of  his  vineyard ;  the 
feeder  of  a  flock  by  the  milk  of  tib  flock ; 
the  agiiculturalist  by  the  pru£ts  of  fail 
plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  alh- 
sion  to  a  humane  pi-actice  in  the  old  law,  \sf 
which  even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate 
in  that  plenty  which  his  labour  asostedto 
procure  ;  then,  by  a  sudden  generous  inter- 
jection,— •  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?' 
he  intimates  that  this  provision  of  mercy  for 
the  bea^t,  was  emblematical  of  this  justice, 
— for  it  scarcely  amoimted  to  mercy  ^ — which 
ought  to  secure  to  ever\'  minister'  a  fciir  re- 
muneration for  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  of 
ease  and  prcifit,  by  addicting  himself  to  the 
ser\  ice  ot  the  altar. 

After,  however,  having  declared  that  he 
renounced  all  reward  for  himself,  fearing 
that  this  assurance  might  be  construed  into 
an  insinuation  of  his  wish  to  receive  the 
emolument  which  he  pretended  to  refiise, 
with  a  nnble  disdain  of  so  mean  an  expeiB' 
cnt,  heppitests  that  it  would  be  better  fiir  \ 
him  to  die  of  want,  rather  than,  bv  reoo-  \ 
ving  pecuniar)'  recompence,  to  rubliiiDKlf 
of  his  honest  claim  to  the  consdousnesi  of 
disinterested  sen-ices. 

S:iint  Paul's  conduct  in  these  instances  af- 
fords something  of  the  same  fine  climax  in 
action,  with  that  which  Jesus  exprcsKdm 
words,  when  he  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proofr 
of  his  divinity.  After  enumerating  hisiniFS' 
cles  of  love,  he  closes  with  declaiingiasthe 
highest  pr^sible  instance  of  that  love,  Oiot 
the  Goaf  I  el  ivat  fireachtd — but  to  what  clatfk? 
to  the  poor  !  From  the  words  ojf  Chnrt. 
turn  to  the  life  of  Paul.  The  persecution  of 
his  enemies  the  fatigue  of  his  travels,  the 
lalschfKxl  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  ior 
structing  so  many  nations,  of  converting  as 
m:uiv  cities,  of  f  lunding  so  many  churches 
— what  is  his  relaxation  from  such  labours 
wluit  his  refreshment  from  such  perils 
wiiat  his  descent  from  such  heights?— 
\N'oiking  with  his  own  hands  for  his  duly 
bi"ead,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
pn  fane  critic  may  call  this  the  art  of  sink- 
injj,  the  C'hristian  will  deem  it  the  noble* 
point  of  elevation.  Might  not  the  aposde 
well  sav,  '  i^  ye  followers  of  me,  as  1  am  of 
Chi  ist  >' 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  just  admintica 
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the  generous  conduct  of  Cindnnatus  ! 
irctl  with  the  fatigues  of  war»  and  satiated 
iih  the  glories  of  conouest,  he  very  ration- 
ly,  aiid  (as  he  refusea  all  reward)  it  must 
i'(»wn«\  very  disinterestedly,  witndrew  to 
Ih  cr)iiutr\--hciuse,  from  which  he  had  l)een 
:luctantly  torn.  He  withdrew  to  enjoy,  in 
le  bosom  of  his  &mily,  the  advantag^es  of 
^culture  and  the  pleasures  of  retirement. 

o  such  a  retreat  would  Paul  have4own 
7  ith  del%ht«had  he  not  known  that,  for  him 

was  not  a  duty.  He,  unlike  the  Dictator, 
ad  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim  ;  it  was 
3t  in  the  quiet  of  repose,  tMit  in  ^he  verv- 
lidst  of  perils  and  ot  persecutions,  that  he 
bf  Nired  for  his  own  support : 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consis- 
iit  practice  furnished  this  sure  criterion  of 
fiiit'iful  minister « — that  he  enjoined  no  self- 
im'ial,  preached  no  mortification,  recom- 
icnded  no  exertion  to  others,  of  which  he 
five  not  himself  a  shining  example.  While 
e  ptrinted  out  to  his  associates  the  duty  of 

a ipmving^  themselves  ministers  of  Goclin 
ictionn,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,'  he 
as  not  him$«lf  iuin^  on  a  bed  of  rotes ;  he 
as  not  making  light  of  sorrows,  of  which 
e  was  not  personally  partaking;  he  did 
nt  deal  r«ut  orders  for  the  patient  endurance 
r  suflferings,  the  bitterness  of  which  he  had 
ot  tasted.  He  had  largely  shared  in  the 
tripes  ami  imprisonments  which  it  was  pos- 
ible  some  of  his  followers  might  be  spec^ly 
jlled  to  endure. 

At  the  same  time,  he  furnishes  them  with 
autionsdrawn  from  his  own  invariable  pru- 
dence, when  he  exhorted  them  to  f^ive  no 
^encen  This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid 
persnnal  discredit,  though  that'  should  be 
GuefuUy  guarded  against,  so  much  as  to 
peser^'c  tlie  character  of  religion  itself 
iRm  the  ol>loquy  she  would  sustain  fn>m 
die  finlts  of  her  lusciples.  His  great  object 
why  the  ministry  should  not  be  oiamed,  was 
jxoHiNe  he  knew  how  ineffectual  all  teach- 
hif  would  be  rendered,  if  the  teacher  com- 
mitted the  &ults  he  reprehended,  or  even 
exncised  a  reli^ous  vocation  in  an  impru- 
dent manner. 

h  mother  place,  after  recapitulating 
nme  of  the  hardships  which  himself  ana 
Ui  companions  were  suffering,  up  to  the  ve- 
yj  moment  when  he  was  describing  them, 
«-lhen*  hunger  and  thirst,  their  niikedness 
nd  Imifeting,  deprived  of  domestic  com- 
fciti,  destitute  ot  a  settled  home ;  having 
Anvn  what  was  their  treatment,  he  pro- 
nedstn  show  what  was  their  temper  under 
'ti^Bemj^  reviled  J  we  blen  ;  beinit  fierse- 
faftt/,  vse  suffer  it ;  being  defamed  we  en- 
<nnx.  This  is  indeed  practical  Christianity ! 

After  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
niay  be  exposed,  he  sets  over  against  them 
ftcitHlagnc  of  the  oualities  by  which  they 
Aflold  he  distinguished, — -fiureness,  know- 
Mj^t  kindnem ;  thus  encouraging  them  to 
patiaice  by  the  integrity  of  their  motives ; 
and  to  the  adornment  of  tlieir  calling,  by 

VuL.  II.  'o\ 


the  skilfulness  and  affection  with  which 
they  exercised  it.  He  tempers  their  sor- 
rows and  difficulties,  by  interapersing  with 
the  recital  those  Divine  consolations,  from 
which  alone  genuine  cheerfulness  can  be  de- 
rived. 

In  this  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents;  he  had  only  to 
make  a  transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  tenor  of  his  own  practice, 
to  give  them  a  complete  delineation  of  the 
miniifterial  character.  While  he  encou- 
rages them  to  perseverance  by  the  success 
which  might  attend  their  labours,  he  pre- 
pares them  also  to  expect  reproach  ;  min- 
gling good  and  evil  report  as  the  probable 
lot  <w  every  devoted  servant  of  Christ. 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus 
for  Jerusalem,  '  bcHiiia  in  the  spirit,  not 
knowing  the  things  that  should  befal  him,* 
the  indefinite  yet  certam  anticipation  of  ca- 
lamity which  he  expressed,  might  have 
been  mtenircted  into  the  pusillanimous  fore- 
bodings ot  his  own  apprehensive  mind  :  he 
guards  against  this  suspicion  by  informing 
us,  it  was  by  the  luierring  inxpifjition  of  the 
Holy  (ihost,  he  was  assured,  'that  bonds 
and  afflictions  awaited  him  in  every  city  ;' 
so  that  he  knew  infallibly,  wherever  he 
went,  it  was  only  a  changt*  of  place,  not  of 
peril.  Yet  was  this  conviction  so  far  from 
arresting  his  jjurpc^se,  so  fur  from  inclining 
him  to  hesitate,  or  not  to  persist  in  the  path 
of  duty  because  it  was  the  path  of  danig;ery 
that  liis  mighty  faith  conveited  duty  into 
choice,  elevated  duty  into  joj'.  Hear  his 
triumphant  proclamation :  *  nut  none  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my 
life  dear,  so  that  I  nuiy  finish  my  coui-se 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  1  have  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  (iod.  * 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  co- 
vert a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller ;  if  it 
make  him  self-abased  in  the  sight  of  C^od, 
and  in  his  own  eyes,  it  does  not  oblige  him 
to  a  renunciation  of  his  just  claims  m  civil 
society,  nor  to  a  base  abjection  in  the  nght 
of  men.  He  is  not  desirous  of  honours 
which  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he  does  not 
despise  those  to  which  he  has  a  lawfol 
claim.  The  character  of  Paul,  like  the 
religion  he  taughi,  is  manly,  ratknal,  inge- 
nuous. 

This  combination  of  dignity  with  humili- 
ty, he  uniformly  presents  to  us.  He  alwavs 
humbles,  but  never  disparages  himsel£  He, 
who  on  one  occasion  wiw  •  the  least  of  all 
saints,'  was,  on  another,  •  not  a  whit  behind 
the  chiefest  of  them.'  He,  that  was  «not 
worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle,'  would  yet 
ma^ify  his  apostleship.  He  who  wouhl 
patiently  endure  injury  and  reproach,  yet 
refused  to  be  scourged  contrary  to  law. 
He,  who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phi- 
lippi,  accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  thte 
magisti-ates  themselves  came  in  person  to 
r dense  him, — a  resolution  not  only  due  to 
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his  own  innocence,  but  pml)iibly  intended 
■bio  to  render  the  magistrates  afraid  of  j>n> 
ceeding  unjustly  against  other  Christians. 
He,  who  could  submit  to  live  by  the  lalx)ur 
of  his  own  hands,  ami  to  receive  cliarity  iu 
lus  sickness,  would  vindicate  his  civil  title  to 
respect,  and  not  only  urge  his  right  of  Ko- 
in«m  (Utizensliip,  but  press  his  peculiar 
groimd  of  superioritv  over  the  officer  who 
would  have  contended  with  him,  by  de- 
daring  that  his  own  freedom  was  not  a  pur- 
chase, but  an  inheritance.  He  who  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  but  <  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified,'  could  asseit,  when  it  be- 
came proper,  his  lilxsral  education  under  a 
master  in  Israel.  He,  who  was  now  lying 
at  the  fbotof  the  cross,  avowud  that  he  had 
been  bred  at  the  feet  of  GHmalicl.  He, 
who  was  beating  down  the  pride  of  '  gifts' 
in  the  assuming  Corinthians,  scrupled  not  to 
declare  his  own  supeiwity  in  this  very  aiti- 
de,  yet  with  an  exclusive  ascription  of  tlie 
gift  to  the  Giver.  '  1  tliank  my  (>od,  that  1 
q>eidL  with  moi-e  tongues  than  you  alL'* 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop 
Horsdey  calls '  the  paradoxes  of  Christiam- 
ty,'  it  will  be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one, 
who  was  so  feelingly  alive  to  tlie  pei'cention 
of  !^  as  to  deplore  that '  when  he  would  do 
pxxl,  evil  was  present  with  him,'  could  also, 
m  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal 
to  the  Thessalonians  for  the  purity  of  his 
own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  companions — 
'  you  know  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  un- 
btamcably  we  have  lived  among  you.' 

He  was  aware  that  contentions  about 
practices  and  opinions  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, werejgenerally  the  most  vehement- 
ly and  unchantably  carried  on  by  men  who 
are  the  most  cold  and  indifTcrent  in  the  de- 
fence of  truths  of  the  must  awful  moment. 
Inflexible  himself  in  every  thing  which  was 
of  vital  importance,  yet  accommodating  in 
trivial  matters,  about  which  men  of  luirrow 
views  pertinaciously  contend,  he  shaped  the 
course  of  his  usefulness  to  the  winding  cur- 
rent of  life,  and  the  flexure  of  circumstances; 
and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  how,  by 
giving  way  in  things  indifferent,  he  might 
giiin  men  to  the  great  cause  which  he  lived 
only  to  promote. 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  complete- 
ly perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  expres- 
sive of  the  condescension  tiiat  distinguishes 
his  character, — /  um  all  things  to  all  men. 
The  Latitudinarian  in  principle  or  in  morals, 
who  would  not  consider  Paul's  authority  as 
paran^ount  on  any  other  occasion,  eai^crlv 

S leads  this  text  to  justify  his  own  accoinino- 
ation  to  every  thing  that  is  tempting  hi  in- 
terest, or  seductive  in  appetite.  This  senti- 
ment, which  pnwcded  fnwn  a  candour  the 
most  amiable,  was,  in  the  ajyostlc,  always 
governed  by  an  iiitegnty  the  most  uiiben- 
liing. 

1  o  what  purpose  did  he  make  use  of  iliis 
m:i.\iin  .■•  *  ihat  he  might  by  all  means  save 

*  Acii,  ch.  10. 


some.'  Let  those  who  justify  its  s:<!opn'un 
by  the  s:uiction  of  Paul,  employ  it  \.^^  the 
same  end  to  which  he  employed  it.  But  ih  \i 
not  fi*e<[uenlly  cuiTied  to  a  anicecUng  length, 
to  which  he  wiuild  never  have  carried  it,  to 
aiuswer  any  ])urp<)se  ;  and  is  not  the  end  it- 
self often  such  as  he  would  nut  have  sought, 
even  by  the  best  nii'ims  ?  To  the  ])ervcTsicni 
of  this  sentiment  the  fashionable  docti'inc  of 
cxi>adiency  may  be  imj)uted,— a  doctrine  net 
more  comijjt  in  its  piwciple,  and  daiigerais 
in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the  whole  bent 
and  cuiTent  of  the  apostles'  views,  as  dc- 
velopeiliin  his  wntinjpi  and  in  his  practice. 

That  hollow  maxim,  of  doir^  evil  that 
good  may  come,  had  indeed  been  adopted  by 
1  some  of  the  wisest  Pagan  legislalorSb  Not 
!  only  the  prudent  Numa  pretended  to  Uivuic 
I  communications  with  his  inspiring  gnMess, 
in  order  tliat  his  laws  mignt  be  received 
with  more  reverence  ;  even  tlie  open-heart- 
ed conqueror  of  Cartilage  used  to  enter  the 
Capitol  alone,  under  pretence  of  consulting 
the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises  he  wish- 
ed to  recommend  to  the  people,  they  ntight 
believe  them  to  be  directed  and  appro\cdbr 
their  deities. — But  nothing  inmedes  the 
march  of  truth  more  than  the  offered  assis- 
tance of  falsehood.  Nothing  is  more  injuri- 
ous to  a  good  cause  than  the  attempt  to  hi  Ip 
it  forward  with  fictitious  or  even  dcHibtful 
additions.  Some  of  the  best  cases— <i*s<^ 
corrcjborated  by  a  thousand  indubitable 
facts,--have  been  injured  for  a  time,  by  the 
detection  of  petty  instances  of  misnyresen- 
tation,or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in  ill-judg- 
ing advocates. 

After  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Ro- 
mans above  ivcitcd,  but  with  far  less  excusci 
even  some  weak  Christiims,  in  the  secwid 
centui-y,  fimcying  that  deceit  might  siioceeti 
wherc  tmth  liad  failed,  attempted  by  forge- 
ry to  su))plv  the  deficiencies  of  Scripture. 
Spurious  Sybilliiie  verses,  under  Uie  reign  rf 
one  of  the  Antonines,  were  imposed  by 
fraud  ui)on  folly,  as  prophecies  of  Chri<, 
pretentling  to  be  as  olu  as  the  Deluge.  The 
attempt  to  mend  pertection  never  answers. 

To  these  political  impostures  what  a  con- 
trast d(K-8  Siiint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his 
writings  and  his  life! — In  his  writings  hcde- 
claix's,  in  one  short  sentence,  df  all  such 
prindiples,  *  their  condemnation  is  just'  I" 
Iiis  hfe  he  Hujffrrcd  evil  to  extremity,  that 
gixxl  might  l)e  produced  ;  but  never,'  under 
the  most  alluiing  pretence,  did  evil,  or  ecu- 
nivcd  at  it  He  <h-ew  in  no  convert,  by  dis- 
pla\  ing  <.nly  the  pleasant  side  of  Christiani- 
ty. Tohrinj*:  f()rwa»^  the  dortrine  rithc 
cross  was  his  hist  object ;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  si  i;ht  has  some- 
times been  thouj^ht  a  more  pnident  nieasui't^ 
But  the  politicul  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical 
missionaries  failed  as  completely  as  the  sim- 
l)ie  integrity  of  the  apostle  succecdt*d. 

His  argiifnents,  it  is  tine,  weit;  powerful, 

\  his  motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrunk 

fixiiu  the  avowal,  tluit  tliey  were  dravn 
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i\\y  from  things  unseen,  future,  eternal 

0  you  who  are  troubledi  rest  "with  us, 
?n  the  Ltord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
ven,  with  his  holy  angels.'  *  If  we  suf- 
with  Christ,  we  shall  be  alsoelorifted  to- 
her.' — 'The  sufferings  of  the  present 
rid  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
•  glory  that  shall  be  revealci'  And  in 
s  view  he  is  not  afraid  to  speak  of  suffer- 
:,  as  a  favtMir  connected  with  feith.  It  is 
ten  unto  them,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ, 

only  to  believe,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his 
:e. 

iofw  Dowerfiil  must  have  been  the  convic- 
is  of^his  faith,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
irt,  which  could  not  only  conquer  preju- 
2S  the  most   inveterate,  but  could  lead 

1  to  renounce  every  pnwpcct  of  riches 
L  pow^  fsLTtie  and  distinction, — objects 
ich  wei#  likely  to  have  taken  deep  hold 
a  temper  so  fer\ent,  a  genius  so  active  ! 

knew  that  the  cause  he  was  embracing, 
Lild  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He 
siblv  mi^ght  have  advanced  his  fortune, 
tainly  his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish 
sters,  had  he  pursued  those  practices  in 
ich  he  was  so  hotly  engaged,  when  he 
J  90  eocccedingly  ma'dagainat  the  Church 
3od. 

Vhat  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  cha- 
ter,  he  made  of  his  natural  advantages  ? 
vas  the  same  which  he  made  of  his  su- 
natund  graces.  Did  the  one  induce  in- 
ectual  pride?  Did  the  other  inspire 
-ituid  self-sufficiency  ?  Was  it  his  aim 
rxalt  the  accomplished  preacher  ?  Was 
ot  his  only  endeavour  to  magnify  the  cru- 
ed  Saviour  ?  He  sought  no  civil  power, 
rttti  no  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  He 
fered  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordain- 
blshops,  but  took  no  i-ank  himself  He 
srmeddled  with  no  party.  All  his  inter- 
snce  with  gm^emments  was  to  teach  the 
«le  to  obev  them. 

ie  had  nottiing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of 
conversion,  any  more  than  afterwards. — 
:  embraced  Christianity  when  at  the 
ght  of  its  discredit :  in  defending  it,  he 
8  neither  influenced  by  the  obstmacy  of 
sporting  a  preconceived  q>inion,  nor  the 
vate  motive  of  personal  attachment  As 
had  not  been  a  follower  nor  an  acquain- 
ice  of  Jesus,  he  had  never  been  buoyed  up 
th  tlie  hope  of  a  place  in  his  expected 
Dporal  kin^om.  Had  this  been  the 
le,  mere  pnde  and  pertinacity  in  so  strong 
:haracter  might  have  led  him  to  adhere 
the  falling  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it  he 
ght  be  accused  of  disappointment  in  his 
pes,  or  pusillanimity  in  nis  temper.  W^as 
)roliable  then,  that  on  any  lower  piinciple 
voqM  encounter  every  hazard,  sacrifice 
?pr  hope,  annihilate  every  possibility  of 
rfcrment,  for  the  cause  of  a  man,  after  his 
nminious  death,  whom  he  had  so  fiercely 
Ktted,  when  the  danger  was  less  alarming, 
the  hof>e  less  uncertain. 
Lis  btrong  faith  was  fortified  by  those  tri- 


als which  would  have  subdued  a  weak  one. 
His  zeal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his 
earthly  prospects.  What  were  his  induce- 
ments ^  The  glory  of  God.  What  was  his 
reward.^  Bonds  and  imprisonment  \Vhen 
arrived  at  any  fresh  scene  of  peril,  diil  he 
smooth  his  language  to  secure  nis  safety  ?— . 
Did  he  soften  an  unpalatable  truth  to  attract 
upon  £Edse  grounds  ^  Did  he  practise  any 
artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  his  prose- 
lytes ^  Did  he  take  advanta;^  of  ignorance 
and  idolatry,  when  acdamatioDs  met  him  f 
Did  he  court  popularity  when  he  refused  di- 
vine honours  r  I)id  he  not  prefer  liis  Ma»- 
ter's  crown  of  thorns  to  the  garluids  with 
which  the  priests  of  Jupiter  would  have 
crowned  him  ?  Is  it  not  observable,  tliat 
this  offer  ot  deification  disturbed  the  sereni* 

Sf  of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  injuries  had 
one? 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circum- 
stance. How  little  is  popular  acclamation 
any  proof  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  objects  of  acclaim  ;  and  how  IhUe  is  ge^ 
nuine  grandeur  of  soul  elated  by  it !  Jesus^ 
after  all  his  miraculous  deeds,  as  fiiU  of  mer- 
cy as  of  power,»-deed8  repeatedly  perfbrm- 
ed  in  his  own  country,  ana  before  the  same 
spectators— never  had  divine  honours  paid 
him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  instantly  deified,  though 
they  rejected  the  homaee  with  a  holy  indig* 
nation.  Nothing  could  more  fullv  prove 
their  deep  humility  than  that  they  Dore  the 
abuse  and  ill-lreatment  of  the  peoi)le  with 
meekness ;  but  when  they  would  have  wor- 
shipped them,  *  they  rent  their  clothes.' 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  faith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain 
with  such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified 
sufferings  alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  se- 
cond of  Corinthians.  Nothing  short  cl  that 
Divine  support  could  have  produced  a  disin- 
terestedness so  pure,  a  devotedness  so  sub- 
lime. 

The  afflictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prore 
the  distinguished  character  of  God's  fiivoitr. 
'i'he  ^p^ce  so  eminently  afforded  to  this  apos- 
tle neither  exempted  nim  from  smrow,  nor 
suffering,  nor  dangers,  nor  caluron^^,  nor  po- 
verty, nor  a  violent  death.  That  its  results 
were  in  the  opposite  direction  sho^  at  once 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  Divine  fckvour,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  received  and  acted 
upon  by  sincere  Christians. 


CHAP.  VII, 

Saint  PauVa  prudence  in  hia  conduct  to- 
warda  the  Jewa, 

The  judgnient  of  Saint  Paul  is  remarka- 
bly manifest  in  the  juxta-position  of  things, 
in  opening  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at 
Rome,  among  whom  were  many  Jews  for 
whose  hciuru  he  wrote,  he  paints  tlic  moral 
character  c  f  the  Pagan  capital  iu  the  da3C%.r 
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cat  a  ilours.  llic  fidelity  cf  his  gloomy  pic- 
ture is  coiToIioiOLicrd  by  an  almt^st  cuiitcnipo- 
rar}'  histoiiai!,*  who,  thoii)ch  a  Pag;aii  aiKl  a 
C(Mii)tr)'ii)Hn,  paints  it  in  still  blacker  shades, 
and  witliuut  tlic  decorum  ob^rned  by  Saint 
Paul. 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roman 
vice*  would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  pleasing 
to  the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when 
we  obsen'e,  wlmt  is  niosit  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Roman&  As  if  the  wisdom  of 
cS:)d  had  been  desirous  of  vindicating  itself 
by  the  lips  of  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
countrymen  the  Jews,  the  viceskcliarged  up- 
on the  Romans  areexactlj.'  tliose  whicli  staiKl 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  some  one  in- 
junction of  the  Decalogue.  Now,  though 
the  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted  with 
this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of  its 
statutes  )>i'oved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct 
Ibi-eknowlcdgeof  the  evu  propensities  of  our 
crimmon  nature.  l*he  universal  violation  of 
the  law,  even  by  those  who  knew  it  not, 
manifested  the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  fiiither  remarked  in  this 
connection,  that  no  exceptions  could  be  ta- 
ken against  the  justice  m  God,  fur  animad- 
verting on  the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was 
not  known  :  inasmuch  as,  so  faithftil  was  the 
law  cf  Mount  Sinai  to  the  law  of  cimscience, 
the  revealed  to  the  natui^  rode  of  morals, 
tliat  the  Romans  in  oflfending  one  had  offend- 
ed both  ;  in  breaking  unwittiaglv  the  Dtca- 
kigue,  they  had  knowingly  rebelled  against 
the  law  6t  conscience ;  they  had.  sinned 
against  the  light  of  nature  ;  they  had  stifled 
the  suggestions  of  their  better  judgment ; 
they  had  consciously  abused  natural  mer- 
cies; they  had  confounded  the  distinctions  (^ 
^ood  and  evil,  of  which  they  were  not  insen- 
sible. 'Their  conscience  bore  them  witness' 
that  they  violated  many  obvious  duties,  so 
thjit  •  even  these  were  without  excuse.* 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless, 
then  feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating 
tliis  hideous  portrait  of  human  crimes  as 
without  excuse,  and  would  naturally  be 
tempted,  with  their  usual  selt^omplacency, 
to  tuni  it  to  their  own  advantage,  and  boast- 
fully to  thank  God  that  they  were  not  like 
other  m^,  or  e\en  like  these  Romans. 

'i*o  check  this  unb«'comiiig  exultation,  the 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  ve- 
r^  next  chapter!  begins  to  puU  down  their 
hi|;h  conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a 
fnghtfiil  picture  of  themselves,  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  aggravated  by  a  display  of  thai 
superior  light  and  knowledge  which  render- 
ed their  immoralities  far  more  inexcusable. 
To  the  catalogue  of  the  vices  which  he  had 
reprehended  in  tlie  others,  he  adds  tliat  of 
self-sufiiciencv,  arrogance,  and  harsh  judg- 
ment, which  furnieil  r^)  distinguished  a  fea- 
tuix:  in  the  Pharisaic  character.  Paul  in  tliis 
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point  shows  the  equity  of  distributive  Jur^tkeu 
i'he  Jews  had  sinned,  not  only  agaiiisit  the 
law  they  knew,  but  the  law  th«y  venerated, 
—  They  rested  in  the  law,  nut  with  gratiiude 
for  the  distinction,  but  with  security  in  die 
privilege ;  and  they  were  ruined,  he  sug- 
gests, by  a  vain  confidence  in  those  external 
advanta^s  which  would  have  been  their 
glory,  had  not  privileges  been  cooverted  into 
a  suDstitue  for  piety.  What  apology  shuild 
he  now  offer  for  tlie  aas^the  chosen  nation, 
the  peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the 
btjasters  of  tiie  law,  distuiguished,  not  only 
by  haxdng  recei\ed,  but  b^-  b«ing  the  bcny 
ditary,  exclusive  proprietors  of  the  Divine 
Oracles  f  '1  hus,  while  he  coiM'icts  his  ovd 
nation,  he  gives  an  awful  lesson  to  posterity 
of  the  vanity  of  forms  and  professiDn,  that  it 
is  not  possessing  nor  chspersing^the  HiUe 
that  wul  carry  men  to  heaven,  mit  only  &» 
they  individually  believe  itii  doctrines,  tdy 
mit  to  its  authority,  and  anform  to  iujHV' 
cepts.  The  af^ostle  reminds  them,  that  it  is 
not  the  knowledge  of  God's  wUl,  which  they 
possessed  ;  nor  the  approbation  of  'thinffs 
that  are  excellent,  'which  they  roanifiestcd; 
nor  their  confident  ambition  of  teaching 
others ;  nor  their  skill  to  guide  the  blirrfi ; 
nor  the  form  of  knowledge ;  nor  the  letter  of 
the  law,  which  could  avaU  without  pcnopal 
holiness. 

After  this  severe  reproof,  fordoing  thea- 
selves  the  wiong  things  they  censured,  and 
fur  not  dohig  the  right  thhigsthey  tau|;ht,he 
sudiienly  turns  upon  them  with  a  rapid  sue* 
cession  of  uiteiTogatoiies  respecting  t*icir 
own  practice  ;  personally  applying  eachdis- 
tinct  subject  of  their  uistructH<n  <n  others  to 
each  distinct  failure  of  their  own  in  tlmr 
very  points  of  conduct  which  they  imishd 
on ;  proving  upon  them,  that  thixwgh  thii 
glaring  inconsistency,  'the  name  of  God  «» 
blasphemed  among  imbelievera.' 

1  nus  he  demoiiiitratetf  that  the  Jew  tnd 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  le\'el  with  irpuil 
to  their  definitive  sentence,  ea^  beng  to  be 
judged  according  to  their  respective  hw. 
Nay,  the  conscientious  Pagan  wiU  find  more 
fiivour  than  the  immoral  Jew.  PraihpoB 
will  not  justify,  but  aggravate  offence.  Men, 
indeed,  may  see  our  exactness  in  fbnniand 
obsei-vances,  and  will  iustly  commend  vbit 
is  ill  itself  conmiendable ;  but  as  they  cavat 
discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  hcait» 
they  may  admire  as  piety  what  ia  at  voni 
hypocrisy,  and  at  best  but  form.  Whiltf  (^ 
the  sincere  Jew  he  declares,  as  we  may  ako 
of  the  sincere  Christian,  he  is  a  Jew  who  it 
one  inwardly,  not  in  i/ie  letter^  but  in  Ikt 
heart  and  t/ut  sfitritp  whose  praise  it  not «/ 
men,  but  of  God. 

Uy  the  august  simplicity  and  incontrover- 
tible reasoning  of  this  Epistle  to  Rome,  and 
by  that  supeniatural  power  which  accoBB* 
panied  it,  he  brought  down  the  arro^ince 
ot  human  ability  from  its  loftiest  height^ 
subdued  the  priue  of  phili«opliv  in  itsstrooC 
holds,  and  superseded  the  tlicology,  \vithoBt 
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ning  at  the  splendour,  of  the  most  amiable 
d  eloauent  <t  all  the  Humans  in  his  lulmi- 
d  woiK  cm  the  *  Nature  of  the  Gods. '  By 
e  shiirt  addlress  to  that  city,  wi'itten  in  the 
:monstration  of  tlic  Spiiit  and  of  Power,  he 
lehtioyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
t)u>;ht  to  Dothing  the  imdei*standing  of  the 
•ucieiit.* 

Knowing  that  pride  was  the  dominant  dis- 
^idtion  oi  hb  own  countrymen,  he  loses  im 
xahion  of  att^ickinif  this  master  sin,  and 
e^ucntly  intimates  how  ill  it  became  such 
I  iiisigiitficant  and  perverse  people  to  ar- 
gate  to  themselves  a  superiority,  for  which. 
ough  their  advantaees  furnish  them  with 
eans,  their  practice  mniishes  them  with  no 
ladow  oTpretence.  ^ 

In  speaking  on  this  sui)iect.  Saint  Paul 
ed  none  of  tiie  cant,  but  ui.s]>layed  all  the 
iidness  of  Uberality.  Speakingof  the  Jews, 
tie  bears  them  record  that  tliey  had  a  zeal 
T  God,'  but  instantly  his  veracity  obli^d 
m  to  qualify  his  candour,  by  lamentuig 
at  their  seal  was  not  regulated  by  know- 
dge.  Their  perverseness  rather  ii'icreased 
s  desireof  serving  them,  than  drove  him 
to  a  hopeless  indinerence ;  their  provoca- 
ms  grieved,  but  neither  silenced  nor  exas- 
:rated  him. 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguish- 
1  apostle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured 
stniment  of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
nt,  tlie  hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Chris- 
inity.  The  law  of  Mo!»es  nad  been  com- 
itted  CO  one  sinple  people,  and  it  was  one 

the  conditions  x)f  that  law,  that  they  to 
hom  it  was  given  were  intei-dicted  from  auv 
ee  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  worlci. 

larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind  than  those 
'  Paul  could  not  have  been  itmnd  for  the 
nv  and  expanded  service.  Christianity, 
irough  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
poke  thiough  the  narrow  barrier,  and  car- 
ed her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless 
nancipation  to  every  captive  of  sin  and  ig- 
mnot  throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
orkL 

But  though  Paul's  original  destination 
as»  that  he  shtHild  be  the  apostle  of  the 
Icntilcs;  though  his  labours  were  to  be  more 
^xscially  consecrated  to  that  innumerable 
laas  to  whom  the  narrow  minded  Jews 
rudged  the  very  chance  of  access  to  hea- 
cn ;  yet  where  ever  he  came  he  showed 
lis  mark  of  regard,  that  he  opened  his  fii*st 
ubUc  instructions  in  the  Jewisli  synagogue, 
e&ring  the  hearei  s  in  liis  discourses  to  their 
tvi  prophets,  as  he  did  his  Pagan  auditors 
othur  own  authors. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God 
bould  be  fint  spK>ken  to  the  Jews,  they  be- 
t%  the  depositaries  of  the  antecedent  reve- 
raotti  made  by  the  Almighty ;  which  reve- 
Wtios  being  preparatory  to  the  intixxluction 
'the Gospel,  and  alxnindiiig  with  prophetic 
ttimatioos  of  the  Messiaii,  if  the  Jews 
iWd accept  the  new  revelation  as  the  com- 
plctioD  of  tue  old,  it  would  largely  contri- 


bute to  convince  the  heathen  that  Christian- 
ity was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

Tlie  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  hati  become,  bv  !)> 
vine  appointment,  connected  with  the  histo- 
ry of  other  nations.  Tlieir  captivity  had- 
•brought  tliem  into  contact  with  Peisia  and 
Babylon.  As  tht-y  always  continued  a  com- 
mercial pec  pie,  they  had,  after  their  dLsucr- 
'  sion,  by  then*  extensive  traflic,  caiTied  tlieir 
religion  with  their  commerce  into  variouji 
countries.  Thus  their  pn)verbiai  love  of  gain 
had  been  ovei'-i-uled  to  a  pn)vidential  pui'- 
pose,  that  of  ciirrying  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
one  ti-ue  God  anionjj  the  Gentiles.  This 
again,  by  that  secret  working  of  Infinite 
Wisviom,  served  as  a  pi-elude  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Christianity  in  these  countries,  and 
would  probably  lessen  their  indisposition  to> 
receive  it.  By  the  same  providential  ordi- 
nation of  that  rower  who  educes  good  fnim 
evil,  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  banishing 
the  Christituis  from  Rome,  caused  the  fkith 
to  be  more  extensively  spread  by  these  ex- 
iles, who  were  dispei*se(f  through  different 
countries : — and,  to  mention  another  in- 
stance, by  the  disagi*eement  between  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  though  the  comfort  of  Chris- 
tian society  was  mutually  lost,  yet  their  se- 
paration caused  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
at  the  same  time  in  two  places  instead  of 
one.  But  though  the  sins  of  the  worst  men, 
and  the  infirmities  of  the  best,  are  made  sub- 
servient to  God's  gracious  purpose,  they  jus- 
tify neitlier  the  resentment  of  the  Saint,  nor 
the  crime  of  the  Emperor. 

Saint  Paul,  in  directing  his  instructions, 
first  10  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heatlien 
cities,  bequeathed  an  im|>ortant  lesson  to  all 
refoi  mei*s^ — ^that  the  most  extensive  plans  of 
doing  gotKl  to  strangers  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  moht  unabated  zeal  at  home ; 
and  that  natural  connexions  have  the  prior, 
though  not  tlie  exclusive  claim  to  their  ser- 
vices. 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel- 
message,  the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  the 
n'if/Uif  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  subsequent 
conduct  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  con- 
sults even  xhQir/ircjudices,  At  all  times  he 
showed  as  nmcn  respect  for  their  religion  as 
was  consistent  with  that  which  he  now  pro- 


ground  of  cc^mplaint.  Thus,  in  treating 
with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and  usages, 
th(;ugh  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly  in- 
structs us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent 
for  a  time,  to  let  some  inferior  eirors  alone, 
yet  not  without  intimation  or  implication 
that  they  are  errors;  that  premature  attacks 
upon  the  lesser  may  obstruct  the  removal  ot 
the  greater.  And  in  other  cases  we  may 
leani,  that  though  extirpaUon  may  be  in- 
dispensably nccessaiy,  yet  it  may,  under 
certain  ciroumstances,  be  better  t fleeted  by 
the  gradual  process  of  successive  strokes, 
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than  by  laying  at  the  first  blow  the  axe  to 
the  root. 

A  lesson  of  disci'cet  kindness  may  also  ])c 
learnt  fi-om  the  same  example  in  the  domes- 
tic walks  (if  lifi.-.  If  pious  young  persons  do 
not  patiently  bear  with  any  aveihcness  in  a 
parent  or  a  friend  from  tliat  serious  spirit 
which  they  thcmNelves  have  been  happily 
brought  to  enteitain;  moroseness  and  ill- 
humoui-ed  opj)o.siiion  will  not  only  increase 
the  distaste,  instead  of  recommenoiiig  a  reli- 
gion, of  which'their  own  temfier  affordtt  so 
tinamiable  and  so  unfair  a  specimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul 
at  one  time  tp  Cf«nfer  gn  Timothv*  the  ini- 
tiatory riteof  riie  Jewish  chui-ch,  necause  his 
mother  was  of  Jewish  extraction ;  and  at 
another,  induced  him  to  forbid  Titus  under- 
going the  same  cetvmt^ny,  because  his  orijjin 
was  ragan.  f  The  one  was  allowed,  to  avoid 
doing  violence  to  Jewish  prejudices ;  the 
other  pi-ohibitcd,  lest  the  Gentile  convert 
should  be  taught  to  place  his  dependance  on 
any  thing  but  the  Saviour.  He  inflexibly 
resdsteil  granting  this  introductory  rite  to 
Pt^an  converts.  ITiough  this  union  of  can- 
dour with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplary  part 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  act- 
ing in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue, 
in  different  histances,  his  conformity  to  an- 
cient usii^es ;  than  by  a  vi<^lent  opposition 
to  mere  f  jrms,  to  irritate  persons,  ^ome  of 
whom  conscientiously  persevered  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to 
the  interests  ot  Christianity  than  prejudice. 
It  is  the  moi*al  cataract  of  the  human  mind. 
In  vain  the  ineredian  sun  of  Truth  darts  his 
full  beams.  The  mental  eye  is  impervious 
to  the  strongest  ray.  W'hen  religion  is  to  be 
assailed,  prejudice  knows  how  to  blend  an- 
tipathies. It  leajpied  those  mutuid  enemies 
Hcixxl  and  Pontius  Pilate  in  one  common 
cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  prefer  the  robber 
to  the  Siiviour.     Though  tliey  abhoiTcd  the 


sec  and  the  infidel  Sadducee  aeainst  Paul, 
till  his  declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former 
class,  by  exciting  a  ])arty-spint,  suspended, 
but  did  not  extinguish  their  fun'.  At  Athens 
it  combined,  in  one  joint  opposition,  two 
sects,  the  most  discord:int  in  sentiment  and 
practice.  When  truth  was  to  be  attacked, 
the  rigid  Stoic  could  unite  with  the  voluptu- 
ous Epicurean. 

Prejudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  under- 
standing of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
receiving  the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate 
it,  l)y  asserting  a  glaring  falsehotxl.  When 
€MY '  Lord  told  them  that  *  if  thev  would 
know  the  truth  the  truth  would  make  them 
fi-ee' — as  they  had  no  idea  of  s])iriiual  free- 
dom, so  of  civil  liberty  they  h^<l  n' thing  to 
boast  But,  exas])enited  at  any  offer  of  de- 
liverance, because  it  iiiiplied  subjugatitn, 

*  Actf,  k%L  3,  t  Gal.  ii. 


they  indignantly  replied,  *  wc  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man,'  though  it  was  notori- 
ous that  they  had  been  Ix^nd-slavesin  Eg)-pt, 
captives  in  'Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very 
moment  of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the 
Romans. 

Ignoi-ancc  and  prejudice  respecting  rcti- 
gion  can  never  be  fairly  pleaded  in  excuse 
by  minds  cultivated  by  diUgent  inquiiy  on 
other  sul)jects.  Paul,  indeed,  says,  that, 
though  a  persecutor,  he  obtained  mercy,  be- 
cause he  did  it  ignorantly.  The  a^Qiy 
from  him  is  valid,  for  he  does  not  dStr  tSe 
plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he  w» 
cui-ed  of  both.  His  sincerity  appears  in  hii 
abandoning  his  eiTor,  his  humility  in  con- 
fessing it  ( )ur  spiritual  strength  is  incra»- 
ed  by  the  retrosptxtioii  of  our  roiiner  fiuilt& 
This  remembrance  left  a  compassionate  feel- 
ing for  the  erroi-s  of  others  on  the  improa- 
ble  heait  of  Sahit  Paul  Perhaps  in  his  eiF- 
ly  mad  career  against  the  Church  of  Christ, 
he  might  bc'iK-rmitted  to  carry  it  to  such 
lengths,  to  air<Ji-d  a  proof  that  Omnipotence 
can  subclue  even  prejudice  ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  chanc- 
ter  of  the  human  mind,  that  Saint  Pud  met 
with  less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among 
whom  he  had  been  l>red,  and  whose  relig^ 
apjiroachcd  so  much  nearer  to  that  which 
he  had  adopted,  than  from  the  higher  daa 
of  the  Pagans,  who  stood  at  the  farthest  pos- 
sible distance  from  it.  Caiaphas,  Ananias^ 
Tertullus,  and  the  whole  Sanhedrim,  vere 
far  more  violent  than  Lysias,  Felix,  Ftstos 
(vallio,  the  town-clerk'  of  Ephesus,  or  the 
rulers  of  Thessalonica, 

l^ven  on  that  awftd  occasion,  when  pttju- 
dice  did  its  worst,  the  Roman  judge  whocon- 
demned  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  more 
candid  than  the  High  Priest,  who  delivered 
him  up.  While  tT\e  Jews  cried,  Crudif ! 
the  Govenior  declared  '  he  found  no  fiaoltiD 
him  :'  and,  but  for  the  suppleness  and  Tent- 
lity  of  his  character,  would  have  protected 
the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to  Jewish  Wgo- 
trj-.  While  Pilate  delibemted,  Caiaphasort 
the  matter  short  on  the  plea  of  cxfifdicnef 
— *  it  is  ex]>edient  that  one  man  should  & 
fur  the  people.'  In  this  High  Priest  the 
doctrine  found  a  pati-on  worthy  of  itsel£ 

There  \^as  in  tne  Divine  Sufterer  a  veiled 
majesty  ;  there  was  a  mysterious  grandenr 
thi-own  rcund  his  character;  there  weit 
glimjiscs  of  gloiy  breaking  through  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  he  was  shrouded,  which  eZ' 
cited  a  curiosity  not  unmingled  with  fear  is 
the  gix'at  ones  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  grvd 
illustration  of  that  solemn  indistincMi 
which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of  the  subliOM^ 
Both  Herod  and  Pilate  were  surprised  into 
M)mething  like  an  involuntary  respect,  mix- 
ed with  a  vague  apprehensioii  of  tJiey  knew 
not  what. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digre*" 
sinn,  for  which  the  only  apolog)-  that  can  be 
tiffei-ed,  is,  that  the  unifonn  temper  and  c(fr 
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:  of  Saint  Paul  with  the  Jews  was  emi- 
ly  calculated  to  parry  every  objection 
,  nad  any  show  ofreason,  ana  to  remove 
ry  prejudice  which  was  not  invincible. 
1  the  case  of  Paul,  Agrippa  appe'^rs  to 
c  been  the  only  Jew  in  authority  who  ev- 
nanifested  any  show  of  candour  towards 
1.  Kveo  the  offended  Athenians  were  so 
effected  with  his  cUscourse,  as  to  betray 
iiT  emotion  by  saying,  '  We  will  hear  thee 
un  CD  this  matter ;'  thus  civilly  softening 
ectioD  into  procrastination ; — while  there 
scjmcely  an  instance  of  sny  Jewish  peo- 
,  as  a  ooAyr  feirly  inquiring  into  the  truth 
Jie  Christian  doctrine  wim  a  real  desire 
nformation. 

L*he  Bereansy  indeed,  offer  an  honourable 
:eptian,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished 
one,  who  rarely  employ's  epithets,  the  bi- 
rapher  of  Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation 
'noble.'    This  thinking  people  did   not 
hUy  embrace  the  new  religion  without  in- 
try,  but  received  it  upon  rational  exami- 
ion,  daily  searching  the  Scriptures ;  thus 
2seoting  us  with  an  example  of  that  union 
faith  and  reason  which  constitutes  the 
iracter  of  a  sound  Christiaa 
Though  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
int  Paul  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  find 
It  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  from 
e  city  to  another,  as  the  Jews  of  1  hessa- 
dca  did,  in  following  him  to  Berea,  to  ex- 
e  a  persecution  agauist  him. 
The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been 
ide,  is  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  quite  extinct 
pe  there  not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  li^ht 
d  knowledge,  some  Christians  by  protes- 
m,  who  manifest  more  hostility  towards 
ose  who  are  labouring  to  procure  instruc- 
n  for  the  Hindoos,  than  towards  Hindoo- 
n  itself  ?  Are  not  shades  of  our  own  colour 
(d^ed  at  with  a  more  jealous  eye,  than  a  co- 
ur  of  the  most  opposite  character  ?  and  is 
It  the  remark  too  nearly  founded  in  expe- 
taot ;  that  approximation  rather  inflames 
lan  codIs;  that  nearness  aggravates  because 
is  not  identity  ?    If,  like  the  apostle,  a 
lan  is  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  act 
gainst  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he 
Icaresto  live  well ;  to  obey  the  impulse,  as 
t  is  a  severe  trial  of  his  feelings,  so  it  is  a 
nrer  test  of  his  integrity,  than  to  expose 
Himself  to  the  censure  of  his  enemies ;  of 
M'  hostility  he  was  assured  before  ;  he  is, 
in  the  other  case,   risking  the  loss  of  his 
friends. 

Saint  Paul's  prudence,  under  the  Divine 
direction,  led  him  to  adopt  very  different 
tAOttui'es  in  his  intercoui-se  with  the  Jews 
*nd  with  the  Gentiles ;  measures  suggested 
by  the  different  condition  of  the  two  classes, 
Mthin  their  civil  and  religious  circumstan- 
ce. To  tlie  one,  the  very  name  of  Messiah 
^^ unknown  ;  of  the  other,  he  was  both  the 
pjofy  and  the  shame.  To  the  one  true  (rcxl 
*»^hom  they  fully  believed,  they  were  to 
^  the  reception  of  Jesus  Christ    •  He 

<^c  to  his  own/  but  his  own,  so  far  fix>m 


receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently  to 
this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by 
God  himself,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken 
succession  of  the  very  prophets  whom  they 
professed  to  venerate.  With  these  adversa- 
ries, therefore,  he  had  substantial  grounds  on 
which  to  expostulate ;  analogies,  fn)m  whicli 
to  ar^ie ;  promises,  which  they  believed  ; 
predictions,  of  which  they  had  expected  tlie 
accomplishment ;  and,  to  leave  tiiem  with- 
out the  shadow  of  excuse,  he  had  to  plead 
the  actual  recent  fulfilment  of  these  prechc- 
tions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  references  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a 
profound  thinker  of  our  own  country  has 
since  done  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  them 
I  the  analogy  of  revealed  religion  with  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature.*  In  this  he 
had,  as  it  were,  to  address  their  senses  ra- 
ther than  their  intellect  or  their  knowledge, 
great  as  were  both, — ^for  their  wisdom  had 
served  only  to  lead  them  wider  from  the 
mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  first 
principles,  he  had  with  them  no  middle  way 
to  take.  He  could  not  improve  upon  poly- 
theism ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mending 
idolatry;  it  was  not  a  building  to  be  re- 
paired ;  it  must  be  demolished ;  no  materials 
were  to  be  picked  out  from  its  ruins  towards 
the  construction  of  the  everlasting  edifice ; 
the  rubbish  must  be  rolled  away.  A  clear 
stage  must  be  left  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  with  this  order  it  had  no  compatibi- 
lities ;  old  things  were  past  away,  all  things 
must  become  new. 

The  Sun  of  Kighteousness  which  was  to 
absorb  the  faint,  but  not  ^se,  lights  of  Ju- 
daism, was  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of 
Paganism.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(most  of  whom  thought  that  they  could  not 
have  too  many  gods,  nor  too  little  religion) 
would  have  added  Jesus  to  the  number  en 
their  deities.  Paul  abhorred  any  such  com- 
promise. •  We  know,'  says  he,  *  an  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world.'  Stich  an  association, 
therefore,  would  not  be  of  good  and  bad, 
but  of  every  thing  with  nothing.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  accept  of  any  tning  short 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  mythologic 
rabble. 

The  new  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  Goa  over 
all  blessed  for  ever,  which  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made 
known  to  the  heathen,  with  the  participation 
in  common  with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  nv  his 
Son.  The  partition  wall  was  taken  down 
for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  his 
ministr}',  a  cordial  kindness  for  *his  breth- 
ren after  the  flesh. '    His  heart's  desire  and 
*  Bivho^  Batkc. 
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G'xiwabiobe  woi>>hij)peclhvl>oth,  bnt*Je-  weit  JKTforniwl  in  e\eiy  coui.irv  by  the 
sua  whfim  he  had  sent ;'  while  Hajjuninin  lay  prtacherh  of  Christianity  ;  so  th.4t  no  i)eT»ii 
prostrate,  never  morc  to  rise  frfni  its  iiiins. .  niij^h  hereafter  susjx-ct  that  idoiatTv  uasdi- 
It  is  a  irniarkablc  circumstance,  that  while  stitned  and  C'hrisiKiniiy  establi>he(i  niervly 
to  this  (lav  sunivinji:  Israel  remains  without  thnluj^h  the  simi)licity  and  igno!-Anrc  c4ihe 
a  temple,' the  suniving  Pantheon  remains  peop.e  among  whom  it  was fii-stj>reiichecL'* 
without  a  worshipper.  Saint  Paul  wsis  %*ith  more  picpiitty  se- 

lected  to  be  the  Apostle  t.t  the  Gentiles,  tlian 

if  he  h.id  been  of  (jentile  extractidi ;  noiic 
CHAP.  VHI.  1  'J'it  a  iCMclier,  eduiMted  as  he  had  been,  nn- 

_      „    _    -  .      ,      .  <.  der  an  eminent  Jewish  rtoct«»r,  would  have 

i^lnt  Paul  9  Judgment  m  hist  xntmourn^  been  soomipetent  to  produce,  before  boiU 
'svith  the  J  a:ra7i8.  Jews  and  Gent ile^  pnrf>fs  that  the  miracles. 

It  is  among  the  mysteries  of  Cliristianity,  sntt'-.rings,  and  deaili  of  Je^us  happened  iii 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  few   exact  conf-rm'ty  to  the  prtdicii.  lib  of  those 
converts  and  his  dealii  sr> many.  The  moix*  proplnts  of  wli'ini  the  Jewh  had  perfect 
affecting  were  his  discourses,  the  stronger  kiiO\%ledv;e,  and  to  whf»m,  th'  ugh  the  Gen- 
was  the  indignation  tliey  excited ;  the  dctj>  tiles  prex  i-  visly  knew  iluin  nu,  yet  itisprsv 
er  was  the  anxiety  which  he  ex  pitrssed  fir  bab!c  that  he  :.fierwards  for  Iheir  fuller 
the  salvation  of  men,  m»  much  tiie  m(»re  ve-  c<  r.hrntaiion  «•  u'.d  reft  r  them, 
henwntly  were  they    exasperated    agiuiist        1  iuiv  aj;pLar>  to  ha\e  been  a  ccn^*den- 
him  ;  the  more  merciful  weix*  his  miracles,   hie  difference  bi'twien  Saint  Paui's  rtcep- 
RO  much  the  faster  divl  they  accelerate  his  ii«m  aniorg  the  Jewish  and  (ientile  popu- 
ign^:minious   catast?'»,phe.  *  *l)id    not   this  lare.     .Am"iig  the  f  rmer,  the  •cotiinirn 
prnve,*  says  ilie  elofjuent  H-ssuet,  'that  not  jxojile,  who  had  heanl  Jesus  »»U;rily,*  must 
Jiis  woixls,  but  his  Ci"ossw;is  to  bring  all  men  h-i\'_*  h.id  tlieir  pnjudices  v»furie(t  and  in 
to  Him  ?     Does  it  n'.t  pn)ve  that  the  jMiNver  many  instriT.ee>  reni-ivrd  ;  t\en  tlii»se,  pn«- 
ofhis  pcn»uasi<jn  ciisi-'ted  in  tlu*  siicdtiis.-g  b:i:)ly,  who  uer»*  n't  dnxeried,  h.id  Htn 
of  his  blood  .*'    This  he  himself  pretlicted —  anrl  Heard  of  his  miracles  with  aslonishniint. 
*  And  1,  it  1  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men    I'hcy  weix*  al.^o  witnesses  of  the  wonderhil 
nntome.'    Weix'  it  notf.r  this  rertsrm,  it  eflic:s  pifxlun^d  by  Siiint  Peter's  sermon. 
w(.uld  l>e  astonishing  tof-ur  shallow  wisdom.  Their  nnnds  wi-iv  f)econies«>fa\ourabhd'5- 
tliaMhe  Author  ot  Christianity  made  so  few  p  sed,  thnt,  after  the  miracle  wmnsht  b>' 
jiriselytes  to  his  own  faith,  and  his  a])<<sties  Peter  and  John,''  the  enraged  council  didnc* 
so  many.    That  the  disciple  who  denitd  hini  venture  to  puni^.h  them,  •  tx-cause  of  tht:|«>' 
jshould,' after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pie,  for  all  men  glurihed  (iui  tbrihat  wliidi 
awaken,  by  a  single  senn'»n,  the  conscience?*  was  d'»ne.  * 

<»f  three  thousimd  auditoi-s ;  and  tliat  the  While  the  ITe-ithcn  governors  scrm,  in 
persecutor,  who  reviled  Him,  should  be-  their  transactions  with  S:iint  Paul,  less nrtc 
c^me,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  l)i-  lerant  than  t!ie  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  the  Hesk- 
vinc  Spirit,  the  mighty  instrument  of  the  then  muitunde  appear  to  have  been  Tnorefii' 
conversion  of  the  Pugaii  world.     ^  ^  ri<His  thnn  the  Jewish.     The  Jewish  leaden 

]f  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the  had  a  j)ersonal  hatredtnChrist;the(jfntile 
learned  and  polished  regions  of  (ii*eece,  it  community  had  a  national  hatiYd  to  the 
might  have  been  pnKlucetl  ag:iinst  him,  tlnit  Je^s.  It  a  paity  among  the  Jews  detrMcd 
he  curefully  a\oided  those  cultivated  cities  the  Cliristiai.s,  tlie  P;igans:isabodvde^)»ni 
ivhere  men  were  iK-st  able  to  judge  f^  the  the  Jevvs,  uhiWt  they  wi  uld  crnsicier  Chris- 
ccjnsistency  of  the  (iospel  doctrir.es  with  its  tianity  bui  as  a  new'  mo<lificatinn  of  }lnan- 

I)l•ecepts,  andnf  the  truth  of  th'se  miracUs  tiqiiateil  and  di^'^nidiiig  hnptrstiti'-n,  made 
»v  which  its  Divinity  was  conhrined.  "Ihe  w<»i>e  by  the  (»ffrn».ive  adnitim  of  certain 
Gix-eJkS  might  ha\c  urged  it  as  an  argument  tenets,  siill  m'^'-e  ui!i)hilrn!.oj)hical  and  incre- 
against  Paul's  integnty,  that  he  conKned  his  dible  thaii  we'e  taught  under  the  old  riispffl" 
preaching  to  the  countnes  which  they  called  s;itioii.  'I'he  ronti-mpt  of  the  (ieniilcs  »as 
iKirbanwis,  knowing  they  woidd  l)e  less  acute  fonndei!  m  their  iirn'-nujce  of  the  true  n> 
in  discovering  inconsistencies,  and  more  ea-  ligi(»n  of  Judaism,  and  that  ag.iin  had  prc- 
sily  imposed  upon  by  imposiuTX's  which  men  vented  any  infuiin'  into  thtir  rpir.i«A 
of  li'jcral  education  would  have  immediately  l-'i<  m  the  pri'iudiced  pe.  n  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
detected.  His  visiting  exen-  city  famous  sarcastic  muse  of  Juvt-nal,  we  see  the  di*- 
tbrliterAture,  science,  and phiiV-vinl'iy,  would  dain  in  which  they  wei-e  held.  The  pt^ 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of"  any  "-uch  writers,  onlv  less  culpiible  than  mo«*em  in- 
churge  in  after  ages,  *  IWranse,'  says  a  i'l-  fidels,  like  tliem  rolk  ctcd  a  stiing  of  n.i?rP- 
du'ious  commentator,  '  if  uyyon  an  arcnrate  |;i^?-entntions.  aiid.  then  turned  into  ridicule 
examinati'jn,  icreat  n!:nibers  of  me!)  enibra-  the  s;.  s'.em  of  their  own  inver.tion. 
rerl  the  Gtjspel,  who  \*ere  best  q-fcdified  to  .  'M.,ckniir'ii  on  ii.i-  Life  of  Saim  PauL 
judge  of  its  nature  and  evidences,  tlieir  coii-  .       +  ac»,  chaji.  4. 
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The  philosophers,  whodisagreeeach  with 
le  other,  all  join  in  the  contemning;  more 
sixxiiilly  one  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
.liicli  every  sect  alike  conceived  to  be  the 
lost  inconsistent  with  their  own  tenets,  and 
he  muKt  contradictoiy  to  general  philoso- 
)Kical  principles, — the  resuiTection  of  the 
lody ,  which  ihey  contemptuously  called  the 

The  Pagan  ma^strates  looked  with  a  iea- 
oits  eye  npon  all  innovators :  not  indeed  so 
nuch  from  an  aversion  to  any  novelty  ^re- 
ik'ious  opinion,  (for  to  this  tney  were  so  in- 
Urferentasto  make  little  objection  to  any 
node  of  worship  which  did  not  seek  to  sub- 
;ert  their  own  ;)  but,  through  the  machina- 
ionsof  the  mercenary  priests,  who,  fearful 
f  any  invasion  of  their  corrupt  establish- 
nent,  any  detection  of  their  fi-auds,  any  dis- 
:\osure  of  their  mysteries,  any  daneer  of 
heir  altars,  their  auguries,  their  prontable 
n-aclcs,  and  above  all,  any  abriclgment  of 
licir  politjcal  influence ;  excited  the  civil  go- 
ernors  against  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of 
iisinuating  that  his  designs  were  hostile  to 
he  state. 

The  artisans  who  enriched  themselves  by 
he  occupation  of  making  the  symbols  of 
dolatn',  found  that,  by  the  crmtempt  into 
rhich  Uieir  deities  were  likely  to  be  brought, 
heir  craft  would  not  only  6e  endangered, 
)ttt  des^Dpyed.  This  conviction,  more  j)er- 
laps  thfti  any  zeal  for  their  own  religion, 
crved  to  influence  them  also  against  that  of 
iaint  Paul.  And  finally  the  populace,  who 
iked  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  of  appea- 
ing  their  divmities  hy  shows  and  pageants, 
ind  ceremonies,  and  lustral  days,  were  un- 
villing  to  lose  their  holidays,  and  all  the 
Iccomtions  and  pleasures  which  distinguish- 
ed them,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this 
ray  and  amusing  religion  for  the  spiritual, 
eoer,  and  unostentatious  worship  of  tlie 
K^hristians. 

There  was  therefore  no  disposition  in  any 

dasi  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 

the  Gospel,  or  to  forgive  the  intrusion  of  its 

teachers.     Paul,  unsupported,  unfriended, 

had  to  open  his  own  commission  to  audiences 

backed  oy  multitudes,  protected  by  power, 

patronized  by  learning,  countenanced  by  the 

lational  priesthood.    It  was  a  far  more  une- 

Qwd  contest  than  that  oi  David  and  (loliath; 

%,  besodes  the  people,  he  had  to  combat 

^h  the  giants  of  Areopagus.     But  greater 

Was  He  that  was  for  liim,  than  they  who 

vtre  against  him. 

Had  lie  not  t>een  an  adept  in  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  how  could  there 
We  been,  in  his  diversified  discourses,  such 
VI  adaptation  to  the  mond  wants  of  men  ? 
His  superiority  in  this  respect  appeal's  not 
*ly  in  his  general  knowledge  of  man  in  the 
Wract,  but  in  his  acquaintance  with  life 
^  manners,  in  what  we  call  knowledge  of 
^  worid ;  in  his  scrupulous  obserN'iuice  of 
onie  and  place,  in  his  admirable  iudgment  in 
^  skilfully  accommodating  his  discourses  to 
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the  condition,  character,  and  circumstances 
of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed  1  o  some 
he  api)lied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted 
with  Its  natui'e,  and  ignorant  of  its  dehign, 
but  not  averse  from  inc^uirin^  into  its  truth. 
He  always  carefiillv  distinguished  between 
the  errors  of  the  folfowers  ra  religion  and  the 
sins  of  her  adversaries.  To  aomehe  addreit- 
ed  himself  as  awakened,  to  others,  as  en- 
lightened, to  many  as  sincere,  but  to  none  as 
perfect. 

llie  vatious  powers  of  his  opulent  mind  he 
exercised  with  a  wise  appropriatioii  to  the 
genius  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  With 
the  Jews  '  he  reasoned  ;'  with^he  Athenian 
controvertists  *  he  disputed;'  at  Ephesus  *he 
boldly  disputed  and  persuaded.' 

The  apostle's  zeal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbaoility  of  success.  He  knew  that 
what  seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  not  im- 
possible to  God.  Even  at  PaphoMiwhere 
the  most  impure  worship  was  offeTCR  to  the 
most  impure  deity,  he  made  a  most  impor- 
tant convert  in  the  Proconsul  himself.  ♦  ITiis 
wise  governor  holds  out  an  example  to  men 
m  high  public  stations ;  he  suffered  not  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  report,  or  du])ed  by 
misrepresentation  ;  he  would  hear  with  his 
own  ears  *the  word  of  God'  which  Paul 
preached,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  mi- 
racle which  confirmed  it. 

In  his  preaching  at  Antioch,t  he  mtrodo- 
ces  his  great  commission  to  the  Gentiles  m 
the  most  diCTiificd  and  masterly  manner,  re- 
fering  the  Jewish  auditoi's  to  the  strikmg 
passages  of  their  national  histoiy  ;  to  the 
projjhecies  and  their  fulfilment :  'to  the  at- 
testation of  the  Baptist ;  to  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection.  He  ends  with  a  most 
awful  peroration;  'Behold,  ye  despisersi 
and  wonder  and  perish  ;'  and  then,  with  a 
measured  sternness  which  nothing  couUl 
shake,  he  makes  the  disclosure  of  that  grand 
scheme,  of  Almighty  goodness,  the  scheme 
of  pix)claiming  to  the  Gentiles  that  Gospel 
which  the  chosen  people  to  whom  it  had 
been  offered,  so  contumcliously  rejected. 
How  striking  the  contrast  of  'manner  in 
which  these  woi-ds  of  the  apostle  were  re- 
ceived by  the  two  classes  ot  hearers  !— the 
envy  and  malignity,  *the  contradictions  and 
blasphemies  of  the  Jews ;'  the  jo)ful  grati- 
tude with  which  the  heathen  *  glorificcl  the 
word  of  the  Lord,'  at  the  annunciation  of  a 
blessing  so  vast  and  so  unexpected  ! 

To  tlie  people  of  Lystra  his  address  is 
short,  plmn,  and  ample,  yet  passionate  and 
energetic  :  so  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  under- 
stood, but  felt  by  tlie  meanest  auditor ;  yet 
so  powci-ful,  that  when  aided  bv  a  miracle  of 
mercy,  which  he  wrought  before  them,  he 
scarcely  restrained  them  from  offering  him 
divine  honours.  His  appearance  l>efoi"c  Fe- 
lix having  been  more  lai-gely  detailed  by  the 
sacred  historian,  we  may  well  be  allowed  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  it.     Hea- 


*  Sergiut  i'aulus. 
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then  liistorians  represent  Felix  as  having,  by 
every  kind  of  miscnnductf  excited  diKtiir- 
baiices  in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  op- 
pressions obtained  the  contempt  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  whom  he  liad  (x:castonetl  gjeat  cala- 
mities ;  his  nial-administratitm,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  governor  of  Syina,  w(.uld 
have  kindled  a  war ;  and  an  instance  of  it 
indeed  occurs  on  the  very  occasion  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak,  in  Paul's  lone  deten- 
tion in  confinement.  It  is  recordea  in  the 
Acts,  that  he  hoped  the  apostle  would  have 
bribed  him  with  money,  in  order  to  procure 
his  escape.* 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  different  conduct 
of  the  popularttdvocate  retained  by  the  Jews 
ag^nst  raul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  to- 
wards this  corrupt  governor.  I'ertullus,  a 
florid  speaker,  is  net  ashamed,  in  the  true 
spirit  or  party  oratory,  to  ofler  the  gn«sesl 
adulation  to  tfiis  wicked  iudee ;  not  only  ex- 
tolling il|jtt  he  knew  to  be  talse, — the  tran- 
quility produced  bv  his  administration,  and 

*  the  worthy  deeds'  done  by  him,— but  even 
exalting  him  mto  a  son  of  deity,  by  whose 
jhrovidtnce  their  prosperity  was  procured. 
Then,  in  the  usual  strain  (>1  artful  and  disin- 
genuous adulation,  having  already  exceeded 
all  bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  ha- 
rangue by  hypocritically  expressing  his  fears 
that  praise  <  might  )>e  tedious  to  him. ' 

After  the  affected  declamation  of  this  rhe- 
torical pardMte,  how  are  we  refreshed  with 
the  wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of 
the  apostle  !  Instead  of  loiiding  1  ertullus 
with  reproaches  for  the  infamous  charges  of 
heresy  and  sediti<m  bnnight  against  himself, 
he  maintiiins  a  dignified  silence  till  the  go- 
vernor •  beckoned  to  him  to  speak.  *  He  then 
enters  upon  his  vin^cution  without  a  single 
invective  aj^ainst  his  accusers,  and  what  is 
still  more  honotiralile  to  his  own  character, 
without  a  single  compliment  to  his  judge, 
though  well  aware  that  his  lilnrrty,  and  even 
his  hte,  were  in  his  hands.  Unjust  as  Felix 
was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla- 
grantly &be  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  prisoner's  defence  carried 
in  it  something  sfo  con\incir>e:  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  judge,  that  he  durst  not  act 
upon  Uie  allegations  of  the  accuser,  nor  con- 
demn the  inn(HX*nt. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed 
more  intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  cif  the 
governor,  than  he  had  previously  been  to  as- 
sert liisown  integrity.    Felix,  ever  |)rcsent-  j 
in{;  us  with  the  idea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease . 
with  itself,  sends  for  Paul,  and  desiivs  to 

*  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  of  Christ.' 
Charmed,  no  doubt,  with  the  occasion  given 
him,  Paul  uses  it  widely.  He  does  not  em- 
bark on  topics  irrele\'ant  to  the  immediate 
case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal  reproof 
does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  con- 1 
tumacy.  lie  never  loses  sight  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  j'id;;e's  <'li'u'e.  but  still,  as  he  knew ' 
the  venality  and  |>n>iii,u;acy  wiiU  which  he' 

*  Acts  cli.  24. 


administerefl  that  office,  together  with  the 
licentious  cl&aracter  of  his  wifie^  who  was 
piesent,  he  ivasmed,  not  dcc^smed ;  be 
<  rtasoned*  on  the  virtues  in  which  he  knew 
the\  wen-  so  shamefully  deficient--rig'A(r- 
oitsneu  and trmfitrance ;  and  then,  dloutit- 


less  with  the  dignity  of  one  who  was  hinuelf 
to  *  judfie  angels,*  closed  his  discourse  with 
refering  these  notorious  violaten  aiboih  du- 
ties to  trie  judgment  to  come. 

I'he  result  of  this  discoune  is  the  bat  rri- 
dence  of  the  power  of  his  reaaomnn.— €»- 
science-struck,  /Wix  trrmbled.  llie  jadft 
dissolved  the  court,  dismissed  the  priacner, 
withheld  the  sentence,  deiercd  the  iiirther 
trial  to  an  indi  finite  time,-— which  time  he 
contrived  should  ne^er  arrive,— -till  both 
were  cited  to  appear  together  before  tbe 
mighty  Judj^e  of  quick  and  dead.  Ptal 
thniughout  maintains  his  character,  and  F^ 
lix  adds  one  to  the  numberiess  iniiiaiiccs  in 
which  strong  convictions  not  being  folkmcd 
up,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggn* 
vate  condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  qf  Ephesus,  hb  TcasoD- 
ing  and  his  persiuisive  powers  are  alternate- 
ly exerciseo.  In  his  conduct  in  this  phce 
we  incidentally  disco\-er  a  singular  bisunce 
of  his  discretion  in  avoiding  to  excite  unne- 
cessary imtation.  He  found  in  the  Cphe- 
sians  a  strong  devotion  to  one  particular 
idol ;  yet  it  is  intimated,  in  a  i  niiini|>pifrh 
of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  he  had  ncitbcr 
re\iled  their  great  goddess,  Diana,  nor pnh 
taned  their  temples^  V^e  may,  theretorr, 
fairly  presume  that  he*cc4itented  himsrif 
with  I  reaching  against  idolatnr  in  gcnenl, 
instead  of  i  luleavourin^  t(»  excite  the  popu- 
lar uKlignation  by  inveighing  agaiubt  w  \y, 
cal  idol.  • 

It  is  not  the  meanest  of  the  triumphs cfkh 
cipitnt  Christianity,  that  at  this*  place  tke 
pi  olessors  of  forbidden  arts  brought  cut  their 
Cistly  professi4''nal  boiks  the  regislenLcf 
their  unlawful  mysteries,  and  buint  then, 
giving  a  striking  proof  of  the  sncerily  eC 
their  conversion,  by  thus  putting  it  out  cf 
their  power  to  repeat  their  mipkjui  iacnd^ 
tjons ;  their  destroying  them  in  the  preMOoe 
of  the  people,  was  a  triple  sacrifice  cf  tbdr 
prejudices,  their  credit,  and  their  profit 
What  an  example  have  they  left  totlMK 
who,  though  professing  Chnstianity,  give 
biith,  or  aff(>rd  encouragement,  toproimear 
pn  fiigate  books,  which,  though  of  a  diffc^ 
ent  character  from  those  of  the  EphenM 
sorcerers,  possess  a  magic  power  oi-er  the 
mind  <  f  the  reader,  not  less  pemicioDi  ia 
itself,  and  far  more  extensive  in  its  iiifluaioe>t 

*  Aer»,  10.  I 

t  WhrB  the  Freneh  i«Tol«ti«i  hM  tewckl  M  RcN  ' 
the  latal  CMur«|amcc«  of  MNne  of  Taliaii*^  •ritiiffW 
■ome  luilf*MnipaUNii  prnoni,  no  l«Dgcr  •  illulf  i*aiM 
kU  rourscorr  voluint^  a  placr  in  ikcir  Uknir),  mM  ihM 
•t  a  low  priw.  l*hii  neasurr.  ibough  it  '  ftB|ffrf  ikt 
plague*  in  tlirir  own  boain,  cantrd  ike  infi  rti—  ** 
s)>md  wider.    The  Ephesiaii  magieiutt  amdc  no  i^k 

compnNniae ;  Ikrr  taniK  UMrin* 
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Saint  Panl^  good  aenae,  an^  may  we  be 
permitted  to  aay,  hb  good  taste^-<]ua]ities 
We  cniild  rather  wi&h  tnan  expect  to  see  al- 
toay9  brought  to  the  senice  of  rel*^on, — 
were  eniinentlv  displaced  in  his  examination 
at  Ceaarea.  While  his  pleading  before  tlie 
royal  audience,  and  other  persons  of  dignity 
and  station,  exhibits  a  fine  specimen  of  wis- 
dom and  good  breeding,  it  exhibits  it  with- 
out the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  tlie 
least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  his  doc- 
trines are  scriptural,  and  his  language  is 
classicaL  On  this  occasion,  as  u|>on  all 
others,  coosdous  dignity  is  mingled  with  po- 
liteness ;  an  air,  carrying  with  it  the  authori- 
ty of  truth,  with  the  gentleness  of  Christi- 
anity, pervades  all  he  says  and  does. 

ImsadmifBhle  conduct  has  extorted,  even 
from  that  eloquent  rhapnudist,  the  sceptical 
««(thor*  of  *  the  Characteristics,'  acoiifes- 
saoQ,  *  how  handsomely  Paul  accommodates 
hinuelf  to  the  anprehcnaon  and  temper  of 
Chose  p(4he people,  the  witty  Athenians,  and 
the  Rciman  oAirt  of  judicature,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  great  men  and  liidits. '  At  this 
last-named  memorable  audience,  with  what 
admirable  temper  does  he  preserve  his  re- 
Terence  for  anstituted  authorities,  while  he 
boldly  recimitulates  those  passages  in  his  for- 
mer life  which  were  naturally  calculated  to 
give  offence.— His  preliminary  compliment 
to  Agrippa  was  judiciously  conceived  in  a 
maaner  to  procure  attention  to  his  projected 
defence^  without  in  any  sense  deserving  the 
nnine  of  flatterv,  or  in  any  degree  comnro- 
niising  the  truth  he  meant  to  deliver.  While 
it  answered  its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an 
attestation  of  his  own  veracity  and  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  for  in  complimenting 
the  king  on  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
which  he  refered  him,  he  laid  himself  open 
to  immediate  detection  if  the  circumstances 
had  not  been  strictly  correct,  affording,  *  a 
remarkable  proo('  says  Lord  Lyttelton, 
'  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  and  the  in- 
tcpto  of  the  man,  who^  with  so  feariess  a 
confidence,  could  call  upon  a  king  to  give 
tcs^nony  for  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
judnnent  upon  him.' 

The  whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  Is 
deganL  The  self-possession,  the  modest  in- 
trepklity,  and  the  pertinent  choice  of  matter; 
fiindsh  a  model  tor  innocent  sufferers  under 
AoiiUir  circumstances. 

As  on  the  one  hand  it  is  a  great  hardship 
for  an  acoised  person  to  have  to  plead  before 
^porance  and  prejudice,  so  on  the  other  it 
was  not  more  just  than  polite  and  prudent, 
for  Paul  to  begin  by  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion that  he  should  at  least  be  tried  by  a 
judge,  who,  from  his  knowledge,  hiseduca- 
ticn,  and  his  habits,  was  competent  to  deter- 
mine on  the  cause.  While  he  scruples  not 
to  declare  the  inveterate  prejudices,  the 
blindness,  and  persecuting  spirit  of  his  for- 
mer life,  he  does  ample  justice  to  his  own 
character  as  a  scholar  and  a  moi*alibL  Well 

•  laoH  SkiftcibaiT. 


as  he  knew  that  his  piety  would  not  clear 
him  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood, 
yet  the  fair  justification  of  himself  from  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  was  liwc,  not  only 
to  his  own  chunicter,  but  to  the  I'eligion 
which  he  professed. 

^  Having^  neen  himself  broueht  to  embrace 
Christiamty  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by 
no  trains  ojfaipiment,  he  allowed  himseff 
either  to  employ  or  neglect  them  at  discre- 
tion in  addressing  these  assemblies.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  limits  himself  to  matter 
of  feet,  and  seems  to  think  a  statement  of 
his  own  conversion  would  be  more  likely  to 
impress  a  judge  <  expert  in  all  customs  and 
(questions  wliich  were  among  the  Jews.'  He 
insisted  dogmatically  but  on  one  point,  the 
great  doctrine  of  tne  Resurrection,  for  as  - 
serdng  which  he  had  been  so  often  assailed ; 
and  he  asks  whv  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  ?  Tnis,  however,  he  does  not  ar- 
gue ;  perhaps  conscious  ot  haviue  so  amply 
stated,  and  so  argumcntatively  defended  it 
in  his  epistolar)'  writings,  now  sufficiently 
known. 

Festus,  w^ith  that  scorn  which  any  allusion 
to  his  tenet  never  failed  to  excite,  impatient- 
ly interiniptedhini,  but  with  a  reproof  which 
had  more  of  inniy  than  anger,  as  if  he 
thought  his  ci*edulity  rather  the  effect  of  in- 
sanity than  of  wickedness,  the  object  of  ri- 
dicule rather  than  of  censure,  1  his  irrita- 
ting charge,  however,  did  not  make  Paul  for- 
get the  respect  due  to  the  place  which  Fes- 
tus filled ;  and  while  he  vimticated  the  sound- 
ness of  his  own  intellect  and  the  sobriety  of 
his  doctrine,  he  rlid  not  fail  to  address  the 
j^vernorby  the  honourable  appellation  of 
*inost  noble,*  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  na- 
ture ;  teaching  us  to  sepnrate  the  civility  of 
speech  due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  on- 
ly to  personal  character,  and  justify  the  mo- 
dem titles  and  epithets  of  reverence  which 
have  occasioned  so  much  discussion  in  many 
of  our  public  forms. 

llie  apostle's  speech  had  produced  moon- 
sidenble  emotion  m  the  king,  who,  however, 
was  determined  to  act  i-athcr  upon  his  con- 
venience than  his  convictions.  iTie  apostle 
concludes  as  he  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the 
part  of  Agrippa's  character  which  he  could 
most  conscientiously  commend,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  before  the  court. 
In  his  solemn  interrogation  at  the  close, 
•  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  Pro- 
phets V  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  ; 
for,  if  he  really  believed  the  Prophets,  could 
he  refuse  to  believe  the  accomplishment  of 
their  predictions  ?  His  emphatical  answer 
to  his  own  question,  *  I  know  that  thou  be- 
lievest,' drew  from  the  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  1  he 
brief  but  affecting  prayer  with  which  the 
trial  closes,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the 
Apostle  had  been  the  anirtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a 
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light  80  nnu-h  more  advantageous  than  any 
of  the  othc  rjmlgt-s  Ix-forc  wliom  cither  Paul 
or  his  Lonl  were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  he  let  hlip  an  occasdon  so  i)rovi- 
dentiallyput  in  his  way.  I'his  illustrious 
pcratwi  affords  another 'awful  proof  of  the 
danger  of  stifling  convictions,  jjostponing  in- 
quinesy  and  neglecting  oi)iMirtunitics. 

Though  the  ixilitical  and  military  splen- 
dour of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seat  of 
goi'emmcnt,  after  the  ccmquestof  Greece 
by  tlie  Komans,  was  transfered  to  ('orinth, 
yet  her  Sim  of  glory  was  not  set  Philoso- 
phy and  the  liberal  arts  were  still  carefully 
cultivated ;  students  in  every  depai-tment, 
and  from  every  quarter,  resorted  thither  for 
improvement,  and  her  streets  were  crowd- 
ed by  senators  and  rhetoricians,  philosophers 
and  statesmen. 

As  Paul  viated  Athens  with  views  which 
had  instigated  no  preceding,  imd  wc  iild  pn)- 
bably  be  entertained  by  no  subsc(iuent  tra- 
veller, so  his  attention  m  that  most  interest- 
ing city  was  attracted  by  objects  far  different 
irom  tncirs.  lie  was  in  all  probaf)ility  qua- 
lified to  range,  with  a  learned  eye,  over  the 
exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and  to  consult  and 
enjoy  the  curious  remains  of  literature, — 
theatres,  and  temples,  and  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, sepulchres  andctnotajihs  statues  of 
patriots,  and  portraits  of  hcnK*s; — monu- 
ments by  which  the  artist  had  insured  to 
himself  the  immortality  he  was  confcring. 
Yet  one  edifice  tdone  arrested  the  apostltrs 
notice,— the  altar  of  the  idolati-ous  worship- 
pers. One  recxjrd  of  antiquity  alone  invited 
nis  critical  acumen, — thk  inscription  to 

THE   UNKN0V.*N   (iOD. 

The  disposition  of  thispeople,  their  pasaon 
for  disnutation,  their  characteristic  and  pro- 
verbial love  of  novelty,  had  drawn  together 
a  vast  assembly.  Many  of  the  philosophi- 
cal sects  eagerly  ioined  the  audience.  Cvi- 
riobity  is  callea  by  an  oncient  writer,  the 
wantonness  of  knowledge.  These  critics 
came,  it  is  likely,  not  as  inquirers,  but  as 
spies. — ^The  grave  stoics  probably  expected 
to  hear  some  new  unbit)achca  doctrines 
which  they  might  ovcrthi-ow  Ijy  argument ; 
the  lively  Epicureans  some  fresh  absurdity 
in  religion,  which  woidd  afford  a  new  field 
for  diversion ;  the  citizens,  perhaps,  crowd- 
ing and  listening;  from  the  mere  motive  that 
they  might  afterwaixls  have  to  tell  the  new 
thing  they  should  hear.  Paul  took  advan- 
tage of  their  curiosity.  As  he  habitually 
opened  his  discourses  with  great  modera- 
tion, we  are  the  less  suq)rised  at  the  mea- 
sured censure,  or  rather  the  implied  civility 
of  his  introduction.  The  ambiguous  term 
'  8U]>cr8titious' which  he  employed,  might 
be  cither  construed  into  respect  for  their 
spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  or  into  disapproba- 
tion of  its  unreasoi^able  excess ;  at  least  he 
intimated  that  they  were  so  far  from  not  re- 
verencing the  acknowledged  gods,  that  tliey 
worshiynied  one  which  was  'unknown.' 

WiUi  nis  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 


not  *  i-eason^with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Polytheists  'out  of  the  Scriptures,*  of  whirh 
the>-  were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at 
Antioch  and  Cesaix'a,  before  judges  who 
were  tnuned  in  the  knowlctlge  of  them  :  he 
uddre'ssed  his  present  aoditoi-s  with  an  elo- 


quent  expoMtion  of  natural  religion,  and  of 

the  j)rovidcntial  government  of  God,  politely 

illustrating  hLs  obsen'utions  by  citing  passa- 

es  fn)m  one  ot  their «  wn  authors^     Even  by 


tliis  quotation,  without  having  recourse  to 
Scri])ture,  he  was  able  to  controvert  the  Kpi- 
cui'can  d(K'ti*ine,  that  the  Deity  had  no  in- 
terference with  human  concerns ;  showing 
them  on  theii*  own  principles,  that  •  we  arc 
the  offspring  of  God  ;'  that  •in  Him  welh;c 
and  move,  and  have  our  being  ;•  and  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a 
|)oct,  sentiments  which  shcHild  come  nearer 
to  the  ti-uth  than  from  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  after 
briefly  touching  on  the  lone  suffering  of 
G(xi,  awfully  announced  that  ipwrance 
would  l)c  no 'longer  any  plea  for  idolatry; 
that  if  the  Divine  forlK'anmce  had  permit'cd 
it  so  long,  it  was  in  order  to  make  ttic  wisert 
not  only  see,  but  feel  the  insufficiency  cf 
their  own  wisdom  in  what  related  to  the 
great  concerns  of  religion ;  but  he  now 
commandrd  all  men  n*cry^  tvhrre  to  rr/ient.^ 
He  concludes  by  anouncing  the  solemnities 
of  Christ's  fiiture  judgment,  and  the  resur- 
rection fn^m  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  Paul's  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
g(XKlness  of  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who 
was  the  t)l)ject  of  their  *  ignorant  worship,' 
we  are  at  once  astonished  at  his  intrepidity 
and  his  management ;  intrepidity,  inprefer- 
ing  this  bold  charge  against  an  audience  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  the  work!, 
— in  charging  ignorance  upon  Athens! 
blindness  on  *  tlie  eye  of  (yrccce  !'— and 
management  in  so  judiciously  conducting  hii 
orai.\on,  that  the  audience  expressed  neither 
impatiei.re  nor  disple^ure,  till  he  began  to 
untold  the  most  obnoxious  and  unpopular  of 
all  doctrines,— Jesus  raised  from  the  dead. 

It  is  reronled  by  Saint  Luke  (rf'this  polish- 
ed and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was 
wholly  ghfrn  ufi  to  idolatry  ;  a  confinnatien 
of  the  remark  of  Pausanias,  that  there  were 
more  image-woi*shippers  in  Atliens  than  in 
all  (iit'ece  besides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Christiimity  was  no  ream- 
mendation  to  its  adcii)tion  by  those  pecple 
who,  of  all  others,  were  acknowledgea  to 
have  cultivated  reason  the  most  highly.— 
What  a  ntelancholy  smd  hi*art-huml)ling 
conviction,  that  wit  and  learning,  in  their  ki- 
tiest  elevation,  oiien  no  natural  avenue  to  re- 
ligion in  the  heait  of  man  ;  tliatthe  grossest 
i^orance  leaves  it  not  more  inaccessible  to 
Divine  truth.  Paul  ne%-cr  appears  to  haw 
made  so  few  proselytes  in  any  place  as  at 
Athens  ;  and  it  is  so  ftur  from  oemg  true,  as 
its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophy  is  never 
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int,  that  the  most  bitter  persecution 
iflicted  on  the  Christians  was  under 
St  plulosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Em- 

kis  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato, 
ve  hundred  years  oefore,  discoursed  so 
ntly  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
first  preaclied  the  resurrection  of  the 
Horace  Speaks  of  searching^  for  truth 
groves  of  Academus.  But  Saint  Paul 
le  first  who  ever  taught  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

te  general princif  ilea  of  Saint  PauPa 
VVritinga^ 

I  of  the  most  distinguishetl  writers  of 
ity,  says,  that  *  one  man  may  believe 
If  to  be  as  certain  of  his  error  as 
tr  ctf  his  truth.*  How  many  illustrious 
its,  under  the  influence  of  this  conceit, 
ithtr  have  carried  truth  out  of  its 
p  sphere,  or  bix)ught  on  some  error  to 
place  where  the  truth,  so  transfered, 
ft  vacant  The  Pagan  philosophers 
>  great  a  variety  of  opinions  of  the  su- 
good  of  the  nature  ot  man,  that  one  of 
nost  learned  writers  is  said  to  have 
led  the  number  to  amount  to  no  less 
i^o  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  f 
istianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  sin- 
blessing,  were  it  only  that  it  has  sim- 
this  conjectural  anthmctic,  and  re- 
the  hundreds  to  a  unit.  Saint  Paul's 
nit  comprehensive  definition,  *  repent- 
>wards  God,  and  faith  in  ourLonlJe- 
irist,*  forming  one  grand  centi*al  point, 
ch,  if  all  the  vain  aims  and  unsatisfied 
( of  the  anxious  philosophers  do  not 
this  succinct  character  ot  Christianity 
uitly  supplies  what  their  aims  and  de- 
lileu  to  accomplish  ;  for  *  they  en*cd, 
towing  the  Scriptures:  those  Scrip- 
rhich  proclaim  the  wants  of  man  when 
leclarehis  depravity,  and  the  power 
I,  in  providing  its  only  remedy. 
it  Paul  labours  sedulously  to  convince 
Dverts  of  the  apostacy  ot  the  human 

He  knew  this  to  be  the  only  method 
lering  the  Scriptures  either  uschil  or 
jible  ;  no  other  book  having  explicitly 
imedor  circumstantially  unfolded  this 
truth.  He  furnishes  his  followers  with 
ey,  that  they  might  both  unlock  the 
nse  hidden  treasures  of  the  Bible,  and 
he  secret  recesses  of  their  own  hearts, 
lew  that,  without  this  strict  inquisition 
hat  was  passing  within,  without  this 
imental  knowledge  of  their  own  lapsed 
tiic  best  books  may  be  read  with  little 
,  and  even  prayer  be  offered  up  with 
iffect. 

directs  them  to  follow  up  this  self-in- 
on,  because  without  it  they  coidd  not 
nine  on  the  quality,  even  ot  their  best 
s.    •  Examine  yourselves ;  prove  your 

•  Msreas  Aarrliii*  t  Yurro. 


own  selves,*  is  his  fi^uent  exhortatiofi«  He 
knew,  that  if  we  did  not  impede  the  entrance 
of  Divine  light  into  our  own  hearts,  it  would 
show  us  many  an  unsuspected  corruption  ; 
that  it  would  not  only  disclose  existing  evils, 
but  awaken  the  remembrance  of  lomver 
ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  consequences 
still  remain,  though  tmie  and  negligence 
have  effaced  the  act  itself  from  the  memoiy. 
Whatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to 
erect,  the  ap>ostles  always  dig  deep  for  a 
foundation  before  they  begin  to  build.  *  On 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  as  on  a 
broad  basis,  S^t  Paul  builds  all  doctrine 
and  grounds  all  practice ;  and  firm  indeed, 
must  that  foundation  be,  which  has  to  sustain 
such  a  weight.  He  points  to  lum  as  the  sole 
author  of  justifying  feith.  From  this  doc- 
trine he  derives  all  sanctity,  all  duty,  and  ail 
consolation.  After  having  proved  it  to  be 
productive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  supports, 
/leace  with  God ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  through  the  benignity  of  God,  but 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  showing,  by  an 
induction  of  particulars,  the  process  of  this 
love  of  God  m  its  moral  effects,— how  afflic- 
tions promote  'patience,'  how  patience  for- 
tifies the  mind  by  •  experience,'  and  how  ex- 
perience generates  •  hope  ;' — i*evcrtine  al- 
ways in  the  end  to  that  point  from  which  he 
sets  out ;  to  that  love  ot  God,  which  is  kin- 
dled in  the  heart  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fondamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  never  separating  his  offices  from 
his  pei-son,  nor  his  example  from  his  propi- 
tiation ;  never  teaching  tnat  man's  nature  is- 
to  be  reformed,  without  pointing  out  the  in- 
strument, and  the  manner  by  which  the  re- 
formation is  to  be  effected.  For  one  great 
excellence  of  Saint  PauPs  writings  consirt, 
not  only  in  his  demonstrating  to  us  the  rich- 
es and  the  glories  of  Christ,  out  in  showing 
how  they  may  be  conveyed  to  us :  how  we 
may  become  possessed  of  an  interest,  of.  a 
right  in  them. 

I'hough  there  is  no  stucUed  separations  of 
the  doctrinsd  from  the  practical  parts  of  his 
Epistles,  they  who  would  enter  most  deeply 
into  a  clear  apprehenaon  of  the  former, 
would  best  do  it  oy  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  the  latter.  He  every  where 
shows,  that  the  way  to  receive  the  truth  is  to 
obey  it ;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to  love  it. 
Nothing  80  effectually  bars  up  the  heart  and 
even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep- 
tion of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  an.  *  If  any 
man  will  do  his  will,^  says  the  Divine  Teach- 
er himself,  •  he  shall  knov)  of  the  doctrine.'* 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  Saint 
Paul's  preaching  consists.  Whenever  he  has 
been  largely  expatiating  on  the  glorious 
privileges  of  believers,  he  never  omiU  to 
guard  his  doctrine  from  the  use  to  which  he 
probably  foresaw  loose  professors  might  COQ- 

•  John  ?U.  17. 
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vert  It,  if  dclivertrd  to  the  uninformed,  striji- 
pixl  from  the  connection  with  its  proper  ad- 
junct. • 

Thus,  his  doctrines  arc  never  barely  theo- 
retical. He  hed}^  them  in,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  oi)scrvc(d,  with  the  whole  circle  of 
duties,  or  with  such  as  more  immediately 
grow  out  of  his  subject,  whether  they  relate 
to  God,  to  others,  or  ourselves.  Though  it 
would  not  be  ea^  to  produce,  in  his  wri- 
tings, a  single  doctrine  which  is  not  so  pro- 
tected, nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  ct  which,  bold 
intruders  have  not  leaped  over  the  fence  he 
raised  ;  or  bv  their  negligence  laid  it  bare 
for  the  unhallowed  entrance  of  others,  con- 
verting his  inclosiure  into  a  waste.  If  the 
duty  of  livuig  righteously,  soberly,  and  god- 
ly, was  ever  pre-eniinemly  taught  by  any 
instructor,  that  instructor  is  Saint  Paul ;  if 
ever  the  instructions  of  any  Teacher  have 
been  strained  or  per\erted,  they  ai-e  his. 
But  if  he  never  presses  any  \irtue,  as  inde- 
pendent of  faith,  which  is  too  much  the  case 
with  some,  he  never  fails  to  press  it  as  a  con- 
sequence of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  ne- 
Elected  by  others.  I'he  one  class  preach 
dth  as  if  It  were  an  insulated  doctrine  ;  the 
other,  virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating 
principle. 

It  b  also  worthy  of  obser\*ation,  that  in 
that  complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  after  unfol- 
ding with  the  most  lucid  clearness,  the  great 
truths  of  our  religion,  he  carefully  inculcates 
the  tcmtier  it  demands,  before  he  proceeds 
to  enforce  the  duties  it  imposes ;  that  we 
must  be  *  holy*  before  we  can  be '  accepta- 
ble;' that  we  must  be  transformed  in  the 
renewing  of  our  mind,  is  at  once  madeacon- 
srquence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  a  pre- 
liminary to  our  duties  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures.  We  must  ofTer  up  'ouraelvea 
a  living  sacrifice  to  God,'  before  we  are  di- 
rected to  act  conscientiously  to  man.  The 
other  disposition,  which  he  names  as  an  in- 
dispensable prelude,  is  humility ;  for  in  the 
very  opening  of  his  subject,  he  prefaces  it 
with  an  injunction,  not  to  think  ojouraetvca 
more  hitrhly  than  wc  ou^ht  to  think.  To 
omit  to  cultivate  the  spirit  in  which  doc- 
trines are  to  be  embraced,  and  the  temper 
in  which  duties  are  to  be  performed,  is  to 
mutilate  Christianity,  nnd  to  rob  it  of  its  ap- 
propriate character  and  its  highest  erace. 
Afler  having  shown  the  means  for  tne  ac- 
quisition of  virtue,  he  teaches  us  diligently 
to  solicit  that  divine  aid,  without  which  all 
means  are  ineflfectual,  and  all  virtues  spu- 
rious. 

In  this  invaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  cf  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 

*  We  learn  flrom  St.  Peter,  that  this  penrertion  bad 
bef  an  rren  in  his  own  tine.  Ebion  and  his  followers 
afterwards  pushed  the  eharge  against  Paul  as  far  as  an- 
tinuiaianisni.  Nor  hms  the  spirit  of  the  aceusation  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  the  adultcratMm  oC  tlic  principle  on 
Ifae  other,  eatinly  ecued. 


class  of  persons,  to  which  some  appft>pria(e 
exhortation  is  not  directed.  After  particu- 
larly addressing  those  who  fill  different  de- 
grees of  the  ministerial  office,  be  proceeds  to 
the  more  general  instructions  in  which  all 
are  equally  interested.  Here,  again,  he 
does  not  fail  to  introduce  his  documenti 
with  some  powerful  principle.  Affecliai 
and  sincerity  are  the  mwara  feelings  whidi 
must  reeulate  action;  Met  lovt  be  without 
dinimuTation,* 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  Isrn 
and  liberal  kind ;  compassoon  to  the  imfi- 
gent,  tender  sympathy  with  the  feelings  cf 
others,  whether  of  jciy  or  sorrow,  as  their  re- 
spective circumstances  require ;  thedntiei 
c)f  friendship  and  hospitalitv  are  not  farptt" 
ten ;  condesc-cnsion  to  inferiors ;  a  di^mi- 
tion  to  be  at  |)eace  with  all  men  b  enforced ; 
fi-om  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  hvmis 
heuit,  implying,  however,  by  a  sienificaOt 
paii-nthesis — ijit  he  fioaaibte — the  diSSBcuhy, 
if  not  impossibility,  which  its  cormptiooi 
would  bring  to  the*  establibhnieiit  of  univer- 
sal discoi-cL 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tenderiei^ 
bilitics  of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the 
several  fruits  of  charity  so  cicvelv,  from  be- 
ing aware  how  rcaily  ])eo|>]e  arc*  to  deceive 
themselves  on  this  article,  and  to  make  om 
branch  of  this  comprehenuve  grace  stand 
proxy  for  another :  he  knew  that  many  sie 
disposed  to  make  almsgivmg  a  grmuid  for 
neglecting  the  less  pleasant  parts  of  chsii- 
ty  ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that  they  mar 
rail,  and  think  that  while  they  openther 
purses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  thdr  * 
tongues. 

He  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with 
those  which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  is 
a  paradox  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Chriid- 
anity,  shows  that  the  revengeful  are  the 
coD^ueix^,  and  those  who  have  the  msff- 
nanimity  to  forgive,  the  conqucrocm  He 
exhorts  to  this  new  and  heroic  apedes  of 
victory  over  evil,  not  merely  by  exhihitiq( 
patience  under  it,  but  by  overcoming  iti  a^ 
saults  with  good.  Could  thb  conqoot  over 
nature,  which  soars  &r  above  mere  |bc|^e- 
ness,  be  obtained  by  any  other  power  but 
the  supernatural  strength  previoasly  com- 
municated ? 

Thus  he  every  where  demonstrates^  thst 
the  maxims  of  the  moi-ality  he  inculcaiei^ 
are  derived  from  a  fiill  fountain,  and  M  hf 
perennial  supplies.  Whtm  he  speaks  of  ha> 
man  viitue,  he  ne^'er  disconnects  it  fraa 
Divine  influence.    When  he  recommendi 


J 

^ 


the  <  perfecting  holmess,'  it  must  be  dnDe 
*in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  He  shows  tfait 
there  is  no  other  wav  of  conquering  the  loft 
of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleaswTh 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishnesi^  butb^ 
seeking  a  conformity  to  the  image  of  Gol 
as  wellas  by  aiminj^  at  obedience  to  his  taw. 
That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotioih 
has  been  the  axiom  of  a  superstitious  church; 
nor  is  the  votary  of  iamuicism  less  apt  to 
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Kmledge  than  the  dave  of  saper- 

«A  thm^  that  (rfxl  formed  in  nature 
.  Dm  preliminary  blessing  dis- 
e  otlver  beauties  or  his  creatioii, 
tfl  else  renuiined  as  unseen  as  if 
1  remained  uncreated.  By  that 
which  rans  through  his  works,  his 
patid)  OD  the  heart  Is  bestowing  on 
ht  of  his  grace.  Amidst  the  causes 
miption,  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
[y  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of 

ideed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  his 
tate,  that  he  ought  to  labour  inde- 
under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  re- 
ime  glimpses  of  that  intellectual 
tuch  he  lost  when  he  forfeited  his 
excellence.  Religious  men  should 
nt  in  obtaining  knowledge,  or  they 
be  able  to  resist  gainsay  ers;  they 
lUow  assertions  for  truths,  and  con- 
ery  objection  to  be  valid  which  they 
snte.  A.n  pnfiimished  mind  is  lia- 
itate  of  contmual  indecision.  EiTor 
e  the  advantage  in  the  combat, 
lechampion  of  truth  enters  the  field 
irms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself, 
b  the  Garden  of  Eden,  under  the 
::e  of  knowledge. 

'aul  estimated  just  views  and  right 
f  religion  so  highly,  that  he  makes 
ovemcnt  in  knowledge  in  the  Colos- 
aatter  not  only  of  fer\'ent  desire,  but 
Uit  prayer.  He  prays  not  only  that 
;ht  be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Chns- 
Ued  with  tne  knowledge  of  God's 
1  wisdom  and  spiritual  understan- 
ut  he  does  not  forget  to  teach  them 
knowledge  must  be  made  practical, 

*  wUk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  thty 
^Tvjitful  in  every  ^ood  work.  It  is 
be  hi^h  ascriptions  of  glory  to 
^  in  Him  ai-e  hid  all  the  treasures 
1  and  knowledge.  And  this  ascrip- 
VKed  upon  U8  for  the  manifest  pur- 
Qpelling  us  to  seek  a  due  partiapa- 
em  from  Him. 

^  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  re- 
norance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
places  Intelligence  as  the  ground- 
yhrisdanity.  To  know  God,  aiul 
rist,  whom  ne  has  sent,  he  considers 
''Bt  rudiments  taught  in  the  divine 
l*his  knowledge  can  only  be  ac- 
r  a  cordial  love,  and  indefatigable 
&e  volume  of  Inspiration.  All  the 
^of  the  brightest  imagination,  all 
^nies  of  the  profrmndest  science, 
t^orious  objects  of  created  beauty, 
(tributes  ot  angels,  all  the  ideas  of 

*  we  can  conceive  or  combine,  af- 
t^int  shadows,  inexpressive  figures 
Jivinity,  ITie  best  lights  we  can 
pon  his  perfections  are  from  his 
«]fli  assisted  by  his  own  Spirit ;  the 
■ght  we  can  obtain  of  them  is  from 
>  &  that  word,  and  our  only  strength 


from  our  acquiescence  in  the  offers  of  that 
Spirit 

And  where  shall  we  look  in  the  whole  sa^ 
cred  Record  for  a  more  consummate  state- 
ment, at  once  of  the  proper  objects  of 
knowledg^e,  and  ot  the  duties  resulting  fi\>m 
its  acouisition,  than  in  the  writings  of  this. 
Apostle  ?  No  one  who  has  devoutly  studied 
him,  can  shift  off  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the 
plea  of  ignorance.  It  would  be  vindicathig: 
one  sin  by  committing  another.  He  every 
where  exhibits  such  luminous  characters  of 
God  and  Christ,  such  clear  views  of  right 
and  wrong,  such  living  pictures  of  good  and 
evil,  such  striking  contrasts  of  human  cor* 
ruption  and  Christian  purity,  that  he  wh& 
would  evade  the  condemnation  which  awaits 
the  neglect,  or  the  violation  ot  duty,  must 
produce  some  other  apology  than  that  he 
did  not  know  it  What  excuse  will  those 
modem  sceptics  offer  fiir  their  traducement 
of  writings,  which  they  were  too  shrewd 
either  to  despise  or  neglect  ?  Whatever  » 
g(Kxl  in  their  systems,  they  derive  from  a 
Revelation  which  they  affect  to  contemn. 
IMic^'  are  rich  only  from  what  they  steals 
not  fi*om  that  property  which. they  may  call 
their  own.  Reason,  which  could  in  no  wise 
discover  'what  Christianity  has  taught,  b 
glad  to  adopt  while  she  disavows,  what  she 
could  never  have  found  out  herselE  She 
has,  however,  too  little  honesty,  and  too 
much  pride,  to  acknowledge  her  obligation 
to  the  source  fmm  which  she  draws.  She 
mixes  up  what  she  best  likes  with  her  own 
materials,  and  defies  the  world,  by  separa- 
ting them,  to  detect  the  cheat  Revelation, 
in  truthrhus  improved  reason,  as  well  as 
perfected  morals. 

But  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Chris* 
tianity,  some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
posecl  to  vilify  reason.  This  contempt  they 
did  not  learn  of  Saint  Paul  He  never 
taught,  that,  to  neglect  an  exact  method  of 
reasoning,  would  make  men  sounder  divines. 
No  such  consequences  can  be  deduced  from 
his  writings.  Revealed  religion,  indeed, 
happily  for  the  poor  and  illiterate,  may  be 
firmly  believed,  and  viully  understood* 
without  a  very  accurate  jude;ment  or  any 
hi^h  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers.  But 
without  both,  without  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  arguments,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  evidences,  it  can  never  be  suc- 
cessfully defended.  lenorance  on  these 
points  would  throw  sucn  a  weight  into  the 
scale  of  scepticism^  as  would  weaken,  if  it 
did  not  betray,  the  cause  of  truth.  In  our 
days  an  ignorant  teacher  of  religion  is '  a 
workman  that  needeth  to  be  ashamed. '  He 
should  carefiiUy  cultivate  his  reason,  were  it 
only  to  convince  himself  <^  its  imperfection. 
The  more  he  proceeds  under  the  guidance 
of  God*s  Spirit  to  improve  his  rational  facul- 
ties, the  more  he  will  discover  their  htsutfi- 
ciency :  and  hb  humility  striking  its  root 
more  deeply  as  his  kuowledg^e  shoots  high- 
er, he  win  become  more  protoimdly  thank- 
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ful  for  that  Divine  revelation,  whicli  alone 
can  satisfy  tliL-  desires  of  his  mind,  and  fill 
the  cravings  (jf  his  heart. 

Some  wed- meanin.^  instructors  have  plea- 
ded, in  justitiaition  of  their  low  attainments 
Saint  Paul's  exaltation  of  *  the  foolislmess  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe, *  'It 
was,'  says  a  learned  divine,  *a  nicxie  not 
unusual  with  Saint  Paul,  to  call  a  thing,  not 
by  a  term  descriptive  of  its  real  nature,  but 
by  a  name  expressive  of  the  opinion  formed 
of  it  b)'  the  world,  and  of  the  effects  pnxlu- 
cedby  it.' — In  culling  the  Gospel  foolishness, 
therefore,  he  only  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Greeks,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It  was  •  the 
natural  man,*  to  whom  the  tilings^  of  the 
Spirit  of  G<k1  were  fcxiUshness.  The  ex- 
pression, therefore,  offers  no  a])ology  foi- 
nonsense,  no  plea  for  ignorance.  However, 
the  humility  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  de- 
preciate *tlie  wisdom  of  his  own  words,*  he 
nas  left  us  the  means  of  knowing  that  they 
were  of  the  very  first  excellence.  He  de- 
preciates, it  is  true,  all  elocjuence,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  was  adopted  as  a  substi- 
tute *  for  the  Cross  of  Chnst*  He  would 
indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading  a  dis- 
course with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  fi-om  the  Sii- 
\'iour  to  the  preacher,  which  bv  its  splen- 
dour might  cast  into  shade  the  o!>jcct  he  was 
bound  to  reveal ;  which  might  throw  into 
the  back  gmund  that  Cross  which  should 
ever  be  the  jjroniinent  figure.  But  though, 
in  estublislnng  the  doctrine  of  the  Cix>bS, 
God  acrrimpliNhed  a  pi-omisc  nf  long  stand- 
int;,  and  fi'cquent  repetition  that  he  would 
•  dcstn)y  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring 
to  notlnng  the  uiiderstanding  of  the  pru- 
dent,' yet  thei-c  is  no  promise  that  ignomnce 
or  folly  shall  l>e  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wis- 
dom ;  the  promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom 
from  abo\c  shall  supei'se<le  the  pride  of  hu- 
man wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  tniths  which  the 
apostle  la!)ours  to  est^iblish,  is,  that  the  at- 
tainment of  Divine  knowledge,  progress  in 
holiness,  crwiquest  over  sin,  Vitn  all  orher 
spiritual  gains,  are  only  t(j  be  effectc<l  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  ( 1  od.  This  doctrine, 
the  impf)ilance  of  which  he  every  where  in- 
timates, he  more  ex])licitly  tenches  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Uomans.  '1  his  convic- 
tion, which  he  felt  dce]>ly,  he  paints  forci- 
bly.— Yet,  though  insibted  on  with  such 
fi"equency  and  emphasis,  many  receive  this 
as  a  speculative  dt>gma,  instead  of  a  highly 
practical  truth.  Many  distrust  the  reality 
of  thi.s  power,  or  if  they  allow  its  existence, 
tliev  disbelieve  its  agen'cj'. 

'f'his  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded, 
is  in  every  part  of  the  New  restaiuent,  not 
bai-ely  notic^l  f)y  allusion,  but  incessantly 
either  pei-c-mptonly  ar>seited,  or  constantly 
assumed.  Would  the  apostle  i-epcatcdly  re- 
fer us,  as  the  onlv  deli\  erer  fi-om  sin,  to  an 
ideal  person!  \\''<,uld  he  niK'k  iis  by  a  ban* 
statement  of  such  a  power,  aud  an  unmean- 


ing promise  of  such  a  deliverance,  iiridmt 
diivcting  us  how  it  is  to  l>e  obtcuned  ?  The 
fer>  ent  habitual  jirayer  of  faith  is  the  mem 
sugi^ested.  It  is  rational  to  suppose  that 
spmtual  aid  must  be  attained  by  a  siMritial 
act.  God  is  a  spirit  Spirit  and  truth  are 
the  requisites  expected  in  his  worshippers— 
Thougli  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  doc  Ibm 
than  twelve  times  in  this  chapter  only,  there 
is  not  one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  which,  the  generality  are  more  ifr' 
luctant 

It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say,  we  disbe- 
lieve the  possibility  of  the  operatioD  of  the 
Holy  Spint,  beciiusc  we  do  not  imderstauid 
when,  or  in  what  manner  it  acts,  while  we 
remain  in  such  complete  ignorance  how  ov 
own  spiiits  act  within  ourselves.  It  is  proof 
sufficient,  that  we  .see  its  insult,  that  we  per- 
ceive the  efiect  of  this  mvsterioiisoneratni, 
in  the  actual  change  of  the  human  neait.' 
Our  sense  of  our  intenial  weakness,  muA 
convince  us,  that  it  is  not  effected  by  any 
power  of  our  own.  The  humble  cannot  bdt 
feel  this  truth,  the  ingenAous  cannot  but  acr 
knowledj^e  it.  Let  us  be  assured,  that  In- 
finite Wisdom,  which  knows  how  we  are 
constituted,  and  what  are  our  wants,  knovs 
how  his  own  Spii-it  assists  tliose  whoeanat- 
ly  implore  its  aid. 

'  Saint  Paul  powerfully  inculcates  that  ner 
and  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  conde- 
scendini^ly  and  beautifully  taught  by  the 
Divine  Icacher,  at  the  well  of  Sychir, 
when  he  dcclai-ed  that  the  splendounof  the 
'ren»j)lc  worsliip,  hitherto  perfonnedexchh 
sively  in  one  distinguished  place,  should  be 
alj(jlislied,  and  the  cumbiXHiscererooniei  and 
fiUiguing  tonus  of  the  Jewish  ritual  set  aside, 
to  make  way  for  a  puivr  mode  of  adiontioo; 
when  the  contrite  heart  was  to  supersede  the 
costly  sacrifice,  and  God  should  be  wonlup- 
ped  m  a  way  more  suited  to  his  q>iritaal  na- 
ture.* 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderatioD  rf 
Paul  is  visible.  lie  did  not  mamfest  hii 
dislike  of  one  extivme  point  by  flying  to  the 
antii)odes  of  oj)position  :  whoi  Gstentalious 
rites  were  pi'onouncc^  to  be  no  lonffr  ne- 
cessary, he  did  not  adopt,  like  some  Sier re- 
formers, the  contrarv  excess  of  irrcgultfitf 
and  coiifuhion.  While  the  internal  princ'^ifc 
wus  the  gixat  concern,  the  outward  appen- 
dage must  be  decorous.  To  keep  the  e3Cll^ 
rior  'decent*  and  *oi-dcrly,' wasemblema* 
tical  of  the  purity  and  i-egularity  within ! 

While  Paul's  severe  reproof  of  the  caahr 
sionandirregulurities,  which  disgraced  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  the  distempers  of  apiritDil 
vunitv  and  enthusiasm  ;  he  does  not,  like  a 
worldly  i-epi'o\  er,  seize  the  occasion  gi^tn 
by  their  imprudence  to  treat  with  le\'iiy  the 
power  of  religion  it:»clf ;  he  does  not  lay  hflid 
on  the  eiTor  he  condemns  for  a  pretence  to 
deride  true  zeal,  and  to  itnder  ridicula* 
thj  gifts  which  luul  been  indecently  abiued 

*  Go>|tLl  uf  St.  Jolin,  chap.  iv« 
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)n  the  contrary,  he  obsenes  how  impro- 
>t:rlv  these  gifts,  aiul  supcniatural  ]>owcrs 
ladLccii  used  by  some  on  whom  they  were 
pilfered  ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more 
uixious  to  eclipse  each  other  in  these  showy 
listinctiuns,  than  to  con\  eit  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  practic4il  use  and  t-xccllcnce  ;  ail- 
viscs,  that  'spiritual  gifts'  may  Ix*  directed 
to  their  true  end ;  *  that  he  may  excel  to  tlie 
edifying  of  the  Church  ;*  gently  reminds  the 
oflendcrs,  that  they  them^elves  were  nothing 


characters  communicate  tlie  repose  which 
they  enioy  ;  that  they  excite  no  alarm,  be- 
cause tiiey  feel  none.  Their  talc  of  obsei^ 
vances  is  i-egularly  brought  in  ;  their  list  df 
forms  is  comnletely  made  out  Fonns,  it  is 
tnie,  are  valuable  tilings,  when  they  ai-e 
*  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  the  qiiick  ;* 
but  hei*e  the  ol)servances  are  rested  in;  here 
the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence.  '1  he 
dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  protection  ; 
but   a   substitute.     The    teacher  and  tlie 


fie  mark  to  ivcognize  in  them  the  genuine  better  ;  if  no  superfluity  of  zeal  be  imputed, 
Christian  ;  he  removes  the  difliculty,  by  it  is  best  of  all.  Ihc  Apostle  felt  what  the 
showing  them  theixi  tv^/*  a  more  rxccllnit  Prophet  expressed, — 'My  people  love  to 
I0(zt/|by  which  thev  might  most  indisputably  have  it  so.* 

miike  imt  their  tit(e.  This  *  way,'  which  is  Perhaps  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  du- 
now  as  it  was  then,  the  discriminating  cha-  ties  of  a  Chnstian  minister,  to  which  there 
racteristic  of  the  true  believer,  is  Chanty  ;  j  is  also  a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never 
all  the  jirnjjcrties  of  which  he  describes,  not  j  compressed  into  so  small  a  com])ass  as  in  his 
ibr  their  instructions  only,  but  for  oui-s  also,  j  chartje  to  his  beloved  Titus;* — *  In  all  things 


If  the  apostle  has  here,  on  the  one  hand,  j  sliownig  thijavlf  u  fxatUrn  of  frood  tvorks^ 
furnished 
sasm 


ished  no  example  or  ajjology  fi>f  enthu-   ///  doctrine  a/iowinu'  uncorru/itricM,  gravis 
n  and  eccentncity  ;   if  the  Sf)r.dity  of  fy,  si f terrify ^  sound s/trrc/i,*    We  see  hciT, 

his  piety,  and  the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  are 

unitormlv  opposed  to  the  unpmfitable  fer- 
vours of^  faiiaticism,  both  in  doctrine  and 

conduct,  yet  on  the  other  hand  his  life  and 

writings  are  quite  as  little  fav()ural)le  to  a 

more  foimidaule,  because  a  less  suspected 

and  more  common  evil, — we  mean  imliffer- 


cnce. 


m  a  tew  significant  words,  a  rule  of  conduct 
and  of  insti-uction  which  is  susceiUiblc  of  the 
widest  expansion.  The  most  elaborate  pa- 
raphrase will  add  little  to  the  substantial 
worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Ever}'  instruc- 
tor must  furnisli  his  own  practiad  commen- 
tary by  transfering  into  his  life  the  jiattem. 
Coldness  and  hietticiency,  indeed,  and  into  his  preaching  the  pi-ecept.  lie 
arc,  in  the  estimation  of  sf)iue  persfwis,  repu-  j  adds,  the  sure  etVect  of  a  life  and  doctrine  so 
tal)le,  or  at  least  siife  qualities,  and  often  ob-  I  correct  will  be  to  silence  calumny  ;  the  ad- 
tain  the  hoiiixirable  name  of  Prudence  ;  but  j  vciTKir)'  of  religion  will  be  ashamed  of  his 
to  Saint  Paul  it  was  not  enough  that  nothing ;  enmity  when  he  sees  tlie  purity  of  its  pn)fcs- 
vronj^  was  done  ;  he  considered  it  reproacli  ^»or  defeat  all  attenij)ts  to  disci-cdit  him. 
Miflicieiit  that  nothing  was  done.  It  is  a  tnith,  \enfied  in  every  aije  of  the 

He  sometimes  intrenches  himself  in  the  cluirch,  that  the  doctrines  which  P.iul 
honest  severity  which  his  integrity  cx»mpels  '  prcached,  stcH)d  in  direct  oppositiDU  to  tlie 
him  to  exercise  against  the  o])i}<>SL*rs  of  vital  natural  dispositions  of  man;  they  militated 
Christianity,  by  adducing  some  pointed  ceil-  against  his  cornipt  attections  ;  they  tended 
sure  against  them  fnmi  men  of  their  own,  to  subdue  what  had  been  hitherto  invincible. 
party  or  country.  For  instance,  when  he  '  — the  stubborn  human  will ;  to  f  )lant  self- 
concfcmnsy  in  his  letter  to  their  new  bishop,  i  denial  where  self-love  had  befoi-e  ovemiii 
Titus,  the  luxurious,  avaricious,  and  slothful  the  ground.     To  convince  of  sin,  to  i)<»int  10 


these  indulgcrs  of  appetite,  these  mastei*s  of  i  power  of  ai-gument,  by  every  charni  cf  per- 
ceremonies,  he  not  (»nly  stigmatizes  himself,  'suasion  ;  by  every  injunction  to  the  preach- 
but  adds  to  his  pag-aii  cpiotation,  *  This  wit-  i  cr,  by  every  motive  to  the  hearer  ;  but  these 
neasistnie.'  And  it  may  be  adduced  as  a  injunctions,  neither  argument,  persuasion, 
striking  instance  of  his  discriminating  mode  nor  motive,  can  ever  render  engaging. — 
of  church  government,  tiiat  this  wise  eccle-  ^^'^^  loves  to  have  his  corruptions  stKithed  ; 
riastical  rolcr,  who  had  before  exhorted .  it  is  the  object  of  the  a])ostle  to  combat 
Timothy,  the  bishop  of  another  Church,  to    " 

*  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  meekly  instructing 

thoiewlio  q)pose  them sehes,' now  directs 

Titus  tn  *  rebuke  shaiply'  these  temporizing 

teachers,  and  unholy  livei*s. 
He  saw  that  a  ^rave  and  sedate  indolence, 

invesiiag  itself  with  the  resjiectable  attribute 

f^  moderation),  cats  out  the  very  heart's  core 

of  piety,     lie  knew  tliat  these  somnolent 
Vou  II.  30 


them :  man  would  have  his  eiTors  indulged ; 
it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which  r.^ul 
preached,  to  eradicate  them. 

Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  Io)-al 
ambassadoi*s  of  the  Gosi)cl,  by  those  who 
live  in  op])osition  to  its  drjctrine**,  our  com- 
mon experience  funiislies  us  with  no  unapt 
emblem.   When  we  have  a  piece  of  uuwcl- 

•Tiluf.ch  2. 
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r'lnii'  news  to  n'pcirt,  we  pivjinn'  tlic  hearer 
l>y  :i  wMithiii^  intHKliiction  ;  wc  t)reak  his 
fill  Ijy  s«imc  Hot'ieniiie  ciivii instance  ;  wc  in- 


life,  nr  the  exigencies  of  society,  tobiSy  00' 
proviiled  for. 
'I'here  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  tlunp 


vent  sonic  cnnriliatory  i>re:unl)le:  he  listens;  I  which  refer  to  particular  usages  of  the  ge- 

he  distnl^ts — but  we  unive  at  the  |)iiiiiful  •neralchui'ch  at  its  first  institutioiiy  which  nv 

truth  ; — tlie  secret  is  nut,  the  ])reparatM>n  is  Ioniser  exist.  There  are  frefjuent refercncts 

absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  e\il  remains  in  'to  the  cxtmoitlinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 

its  full  ftnre  ;  nothing  but  the  painful  fact  is  other  circumstances  which   though  Ouf 

seen,  heard,  or  telt.  '  have  now  ceased,  are  of  gnfat  imixntanre, 

,.,..    ^      I  .1    .i«.i.    .      ...-I     -.  •         jascfHinected  with  its histon,  and asaistiiirm 

'  j  Its  hrst  l<tnnati(:n ;  and  the  writer  who  had 

The  Jiposlk-  knew  that  it  wcmld  afford  lit-  .ne^Ucted  to  have  re-corded  them  would  hair 

tlccomfoit  to  the  hnni:>le  C'hrisrinn  Vt  talk  |bL'(.iiblaineaI)Ie,  and  the  Kpistles  which  hid 

of  the  nierey  of  (i'Hl  in  the  alMr.ict,  and   n'»t  alindtd  to  them  would  have  been impep- 

the  forgiveness  of  sin^  in  vaj;ue  and  m-neral   tert. 

teiius.  He  iiersnadis  the  hilK\ir  to  cu-  \\'hile the  ajKistle  m:ule ample  pPOWBonSi 
deavour  to  obtain  t:\idence  t)f  his  ')\vn  intc-  l^^urh  as  t]\e  exi^tiny;  ca».e  re-qmrecC  orntfaer 
re-st  hi  this  gre'at  s:dv.ai>in.  'I'Ik-  fnvnitain  of  iK-niiittrd,  he  did  nut  absolutely  Icgtililc,  ift 
foi-giveiiess  may  flow,  but  it  the  cmivnt  ;to  ixtcrnal  tliini^s,  fur  any  church, ;  wVkIy 
reach  not  to  us,'  if  we  have  no  personal  in-  '  I'-ax  ini;  Clnistianitv  at  liberty  to  incorpanl^ 
tere'st  in  the  otfere-d  redempti«»n,  if  we  do '  lierself  with  the  laws  of  any  country  intD 
not  hidividually  seek  connnunion  with  the  which  she  mi^ht  be  introduced;  smdwhik 
Father  of  Spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  .the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion  were  pit- 
will  not  be  our  S;iviour.  Hut  that  he  might  eise,  distinct,  and  definite,  its  eccleaASDol 
not  give  false  comfoit  I'anl,  when  he  wishes  character  w:ls  of  that  generalized  oatuit 
•  peace*  wishes  '  gract-'  alv> ;  this  last  he  :d-  |  which  wtndd  allow  it  to  mix  with  vsf  fonn 
ways  phices  first  in  onler,  knowing  that,  bt-  |  of  national  government,  lliis  was  afikdf 
fotie  the  peace  can  1x'  Si>lid,  it  must  have '  means  l)oth  to  premote  its  extensoiit  and  to 
grace  for  its  precursor.  The  character  of  prevent  it  fn mi  imbibing  apolitical  ttrapOi 
the  |K'ace  which  he  recommends  isoft'.ie  or  a  spirit  of  intertere*nce  with  the  secnbr 
highest  oixler  t»f  bUssinms.  The  i>e;u'e  concerns  i«f  any  countr\'. 
which  natii>ns  make  witii  each  otliL-r  fre-        X'he  wonder  is,  that' the  woiiL  n  so  licde 


.'s  did  indeed  opentr, 
knowledge  ot  the  Father,  and  ot  his  Sim  Je-  !jnt  they  alwa\s  operated  subonlinatdy.^ 
^us  Christ  1  I  lie  Kj»i>i!e  to  the  r.phesians  is  not  mufkcd 

In  reganl  to  S^iini  I'aiiTs  e«:r':i  si.ist-cal  ^v/li  «:.e  l-wil  |)eculiarity.  There  is  not  a 
])'»lity,  ue  are  aw.ovlh.it  sfuu-  pi  r-  \\>,  w  tli  ^ii.j;ii'  lieiiuciinu  to  lie  made  from  themuTCr- 
a  xiew  to  lower  the  i;eiier.ii  u^elu.!K»  ■  t  "ai-  •»..»  a;. j  '.;«•. /I'vnos  j.f  this  elegant  and  pow- 

the 

tlie 
beiiigfc 
a  ]ui-ticular  chuiv'i  or  iiulixuhi.d  p  r^- n,  I  nne  liue^nt  diminish  their  interest  in  hiOk 
and  tiiat  they  niii;lu  have  bven  "juied  in  a  He  i.s  .»sfii>h  to  everv  century  as  to  luswa; 
work  meant  tor  general  L\l:ticati«n.  i:ul  the  tiuih's  he  prt^aches  will  be  as  iati- 

Hut  ihes^*  are*  iu»t,  aN  simhc  insist,  meiv  \o-  mately  cennectevl  with  that  age  which  did 
cal  coniunersies,    obookie   d^i^nt^s.  with  preceile  the  dissolution  of  the  woridi  as  tM  j 
which  wc  ha\e  no  c»'nceni.  .  ■  .   .  ..       -.     • 


whch  h.'  addvess^vl  iiiiKat  dit!er  snv.e:;.-:'.:  ilwa\  s  luve  a  reference  to  their  practkcbf 
in  matter,  and  miu  U  in  \o\  m  .u-.il  cv:\:ni  t.v.  pn^ni-.xs  uhich  will  lUways  carrv  consob- 
tSnu  tlu>M'  of  m.iieivi  il  ue  :  >e:  '.i;v  s;  i-  :t . :  ::,  -i  ;,•  ::k::-  he.iit>.   Bv  tKe  ChriatanscfaD 


II  \isuM\  v>l  aimn-  si-.\.  ot  u  n  r.  •  t  » ;)•'•  s;-  c  u'v.'.es  P.ud  will  be' considered  as  a  COi* 
V  -n,  with  which  all  ch".'v'i.s  ^  ^  -v.  iv  cr  tr.rp.  ;i'.c,  ami  bv  those  of  aliases  as  a  coa- 
lers infci'levl,  xM'il  I'.a\e  s-uU  .1  c.  ni!:i  ni  re-  '■.n.M.  rar\.    Kvcn  when  he  ai^resca  iodi- 


nlil.uice  in  all  a;;es,  .s  ■•;.i\  :ii  Ae  •>  mi'^-  n-.iVuiN,  h>  point  of  view  is  mankind    He 

ni.i  to  take  a  lent  k^v  a  c.i';'.-  ■•.  i  \  c :•.  i\-  'a\  '.. -  '..  ,.:vvd  :■  ti.e  u ocM  .ls  his  scene,  and toool- 

pu>  which  nuN   vvu   t  r.  -■;  !»  ../•  v ->  uciix^- m.^Ki*  tiic  .ictor. 
•  er".s :   and   it   .;i»'s  '    •]',     \  ,;■.       [  *»■■■■:  ^_^ 

V  as r^:at\;^'}  lo  Ua\  c ..  v  e:  ;lu-  l:l^.^iwn::i oi        I'-x.  i  ^ Li  Suin:  Paul  fmiucntJy  alludcsb^ 
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Ihc  \'arict>'  of  his  sufTcrings,  yet  he  never 
dwells  upon  them.  He  does  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly 
letters— that  of  endeavouring  to  excite  com- 
passion by  those  minute  details  of  distress,  of 
which,  but  for  their  relation  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles^  we  should  have  been  mainly 
ignorant. 

How  would  any  other  writer  than  the 
Apostle  have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of 
his  trials  with  his  instructions,  and  how 
would  he  have  indulged  an  egotism,  not  only 
so  natural  and  so  pardonable,  but  which  hais 
been  so  acceptable  in  those  good  men  who 
bave  given  us  histories  of  their  own  life  and 
times.  That  intermixture,  however,  which 
excites  90  lively  an  interest,  and  is  so  ])ropcr 


toiichinjj than  the  mosthuld  orr^tr.  i':r.\r 
nttcn  abnipt,  and  sometimes  obsciife  r  i>is 
i-casoniiij^,  though  generally  clear,  is,  ns  the 
l)est  critics  allow,  sometimes  involved,  per- 
haps owing  to  the  suddenness  of  his  transi- 
tions, the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility 
of  his  soul. 

But  complicated  as  his  meaning  may  oc- 
casionally appear,  all  his  complications  are 
capable  of  being  analysed  into  principles  ;  so 
that  from  his  most  intricate  tmins  ofreason- 
ing,  the  most  unlearned  i-eader  may  select 
an  unconnected  maxim  of  wisdom,  a  posi- 
tion of  piety,  an  aphorism  of  virtue,  easy 
fi-om  its  brcvitv,  intelligible  from  its  clear* 
ness,  and  valuable  from  its  weight. 

An  apparent,  tliough  not  unpleasing,  dis- 


iptci 

tlicre  aix*  six  consecutive  vei"ses  without  one 
conjuncti(^n.  Such  a  particle  would  liavc 
enfeebled  the  spirit,  without  clearing  the 
sense.     The  varictv  which  these  verses,  all 


inClarcndoD  and  Baxter,  would  have  been ;  connection  in  his  sentences  is  sometimes 
misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served  to ;  found  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  the  con- 
^ratity  curiosity,  but  might  not  seem  to  com-  Ijunctive  parts  of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent 
portwitJithcgraveplanofinstnictionadopt-!  in  ideas,  the  images  which  crowd  in  upon 
ed  bv  the  apostle  ;  whilst  it  comes  with  ad-  I  him  ai-e  so  thick-set ;  that'he  could  not  stop 
rnira^le  grace  from  Saint  Luke,  his  compa-  tlieir  c<nirse  w  liile  he  might  tie  them  tnge- 
niou  in  travel  i  ther,     T  his  absence  ot  tlie  connecting  links. 

Saint  Paul's  manner  of  writing  will  bel  which  in  a  meaner  writer  might  have  uidu- 
Found  in  every  way  worthv  of  the  j^ix^atncss !  red  a  want  of  perspicuity,  adds  enei*g\'  and 
jf  his  subject.  His  powerful  and  diversified  !  fierce  to  the  expressi«m  of  so  s])iritecl  and 
:haracter  of  mind  seems  to  have  combined  j  clear-sighted  a  writer  as  (Mir  apostle.  In  the 
:he  separate  excellences  of  all  the  other  sa-  sixth  cliapter  ot  the  sircoiul  of  Corinthians, 
:rcd  authors---the  loftiness  of  Isciiah,  the  de- 
votion of  Da\id,  the  pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the 
rehemence  of  Ezekiel,  the  didactic  gravity 
if  Mobes,  the  elevated  morality  and  nracti- 

al  good  sense,  though  somewhat  hignly  co-  making  up  but  one  period,  exhibit,  the  mass 
Aired,  of  Saint  James ;  the  sublime  concep-  'of  the  ught,  the  diversity  of  oljject,  the  imjx*- 
ions  and  deep  views  of  Sjiint  John,  the  noble !  tuosity  of  mai"ch,  make  it  impossible  to  read 
mcrgies  and  hunting  zeal  of  St.  Peter.  To !  them  without  catching  sometning  of  the  fer- 
lU  these,  he  added  his  own  strong  aiM^umcn-  \our  with  which  they  ai-e  written.  They 
:ative  powers,  depth  of  thought  and  mtensi-  seem  to  set  tlie  ])ulse  in  motion  with  a  cor- 
:y  of  feeling.  In  ever}*  single  department  he  !  responrling  quickness  ;  and  without  amplifi- 
iras  eminently  gpfted  ;  so  that  what  Livy 'ratu.n  seem  to  expjmd  the  mind  of  theread- 
ludof  Cato  might  with  far  greater  tnitfi  er  into  all  the  imnietsity  of  s])iiceftnd  time. 
tiave  been  asserted  of  Paul, — that  you  would  •■  Nf  thinj;  is  diffused  into  weakness.  If  his 
think  him  bom  for  the  single  thing  in  which  !  conciseness  may  be  thought,  in  a  very  few 
lie  was  engaged.  I  instances,  to  tiike  something  from  his  clear- 

Wc  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter, '  ness,  it  is  moi-e  than  made  up  in  force.  C'on- 
that  in  the  Evangelists  the  naked'majesty  of  I  densed  as  his  thoughts  ai-e,  the  inexhaustible 
truth  refiised  to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artifi-  instnictionsthat  may  be  deduced  from  thcmi 
xs  of  composition.  In  Paul's  Epistles  a  due,  nrove  at  what  expansion  they  ait;  susceptj- 
liough  less  strict  degree  of  simplicity  isob-  ole.  His  compression  has  an  enei-g)',  his 
lerved ;  differing  in  style  fi-om  the  other  as  imag«*r}'  a  spirit,  his  diction  an  impetuosity, 
the  comment  from  the  text,  a  letter  h*oin  a  which  art  would  in  vain  labour  to  mend. 


iiistory ;  taking  the  same  ground  as  to  doc- 
sine,  devotion,  and  duty, ^et  branching  out 
nto  a  wider  range,  breaking  the  subject  in- 


His  straight-forwaixl  sense  makes  his  way  to 
the  heait  more  surely  than  theirs,  who  go 
out  of  their  ix)ad  fbr'oniament.    He  never 


»  more  parts,  and  giving  results  instead  of  intennipts  the  race  to  pick  up  the  golden 
beta. 


Though  more  at  liberty,  Paul  makes  a  so- 
)er  use  of  hisprivilejg^;  though  never  ambi- 
:inus  of  ornament,  his  style  is  as  much  vari- 
xl  as  his  subject,  and  always  adapted  to  it. 
He  is  by  turns  vehement  and  tender,  and 
sometimes  both  at  once ;  impassioned,  and 
didactic  ;  now  pui-suing  his  point  with  a  lo- 


bait. 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leisure  for 
reflection  himself,  almost  by  imperceptible 
methods  invites  his  reader  to  n.flect  When 
he  appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  he  will 
sujijgest  ample  f'xxl  for  long-tlwelling  medi- 
tation. Eveiy  sentence  is  preg:nant  with 
thought,  is  aliundant  in  instruction,  Wit- 
ijicul  exactness^  now  disdainiiig  the  rules,  ot ;  ness  the  n\:\nv  thons  :nds  of  sermons  which 
ivliich  he  was  a  master  ;  often  making  his  |  have  spiiinv;  l*mm  these  comparatively  few, 
noble  neglect  more  impressive  than  the  most  [but  most  prolific  seeds.  Thus,  if  he  dc<.'S 
correct  arrang^'ment,  his  in-egularity  moi-einot  visibly  pursue  the  march  of  eloqutnce 
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by  tlic  r.ritir's  i)atli,  he  never  fails  to  siltiiin 
ita  iKihUst  ends.  Ho  is  iiill  without  difluse- 
ncss,  cojjiims  without  iX'duiuUuicc.  His  clo- 
qucnccMsnot  a  snic»lh  ami  tlowiiij;  oil,  which 
lubricutes  the  suifacc,  but  a  sharp  histiii- 
mcnt  which  makes  a  deep  incision.  It  pe- 
netrates to  the  dissection  ot  the  inmost  soul, 
•  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spi- 
rit, and  is  a  disccrner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions of  the  heart.* 

The  numerous  and  long  di^ssions  often 
found,  and  sometimes  complanied  of,  in  this 
gi'cat  writer,  never  make  him  lose  sight  of 
8ie  pc;int  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the 
mark  to  which  he  is  tendinf^.  From  his  most 
discursive  flights  he  never  tails  to  bring  home 
some  added  strength  to  the  ti-uth  with  which 
he  begins ;  and  when  he  is  longest  on  the 
win^,  or  loftiest  in  his  ascxrnt,  he  comes  buck 
to  his  subject  enriched  with  additional  mat- 
ter, and  animated  with  i-edrubled  "\igour. 
This  is  paiticularly  exemi)lificd  in  the  thiixl 
clwipterofthe  Ephesians,<'f  which  the  whole 
is  one  entire  parenthesis,  eminently  abound- 
in  eflusions  of  humility,  holiness,  and  love, 
and  in  the  rich  display  of  the  Redeemer's 
grace. 

Jnthe  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
there  may  a^jjieur  little  methwl,  he  has  fre- 
quently, besides  the  t<j>ic  immediately  in 


explicitncss.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  tlic  fii  st 
Thessidonians,  lW>ni  the  fourteenth  to  tlu* 
twentieth  vei*se,  there  are  no  fewer  than  se- 
ventee-n  liindamental,  moral,  and  religious 
monitions,  com])rising  almost  all  the  duties 
of  a  C'hristian  life  in  tlie  space  of  a  few  lines. 
The  selection  of  his  words  is  as  apt,  as  his 
enumeration  of  duties  is  just.  He  beseeches 
his  conveils  •  to  know  them  that  are  wit 
thenj,  and  ven'  hiuhlv  to  esteem  them  in 
love  for  their  works'sate  ;*  while  to  the  per- 
formance ot  eveiy  ])crsonal,  social,  and  ivr 
ligirms  duty,  he  e'jchortft  them. 

The  correctness  of  his  judgment  appears 
still  moi-e  visiljly  in  the  aptness  and  proprictj' 
of  all  his  allusiinis,  metaphors,  and  figures. 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Hebix'ws,  he  illustrates 
and  entoiT.es  the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings 
drawn  from  a  reference  to  the  rites,  crrcmo- 
nies,  and  economy  of  the  now  obsolete  disr 
pensation  ;  sending  them  back  to  the'records 
of  their  early  Scriptures.  Agiiin,  he  does 
not  talk  of  the  Isthmiiui  ^ames  to  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  to  the  (ii-eeks  ot  Adoption.  The 
latter  term  he  judiciously  ust*  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  it  WcLS  familiar,  and  explains, 
bv  the  use  of  it,  the  dixrtrines  of  the  graced 
Ciod  in  their  rcdempti«m,  their  adoption  af 
his  children,  and  their  *  inheritance  with  the 
saints  hi  light ;'  on  the  other  hand,  the  illus- 
liand,  some  p(tint  to  bring  forwanl,  not  di-  tration  iHirmwed  fnmi  the  rigoixnis  absti- 
rectly,  but  in  an  incidental,  yet  most  impres-  nence  which  was  ])ractised  by  the  ccmpcti- 


sive  manner.  At  the  moment  when  he  seems 
to  wander  fnmi  the  direct  line  of  his  pursuit, 
the  object  which  he  still  has  had  in  his  own 
view,  unexpectedly  stalls  u]j  before  that  of 
his  heai-er.  In  the  recai)itulation  of  the 
events  of  his  life  before  Festus  and  Agrij)pa, 
when  nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on 
his  mind  ;  he   suddenly  breaks  (»ut,  *  Why 


toi-s  in  the  Grecian  games  ;  to  fit  them  fiff 

atldetic  exercises,  would  convey  to  the  mo* 

illiterate  inhabitai-jt  of  Achaia,  a  lively  idea 

of  the  subjugation  of  appetite  reriuired  in  the 

Christian  combatant.     I'he  close  ot  this  last 

mentioned  analogy  by  the  apostle,  ojicnst 

lai-ge  .field  for  instniction,  by  a  brief  but 

beautiful  compari»on,  between  the  value  and 

should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredil^lc  witfi  j  duration  of  the  fadin{^  garland  worn  by  the 

you,  that  God  should  iiiise  the  dead  ?'    He!  victorious  Greek,   with    the    incorruptible 

*"" ' ~~ "  " *^  ci-own  of  the  Christian  conqueror. 


then  resumes  his  narrative  as  rapidly  lus  he 
had  llown  (irfi-om  it ;  but  returns  to  his  dix:.- 
trine  at  the  close,  with  the  additional  cir- 


But  whether  it  be  a  meta])hor  or  illustra- 
tion, or  allusiun.he  seldom  fails  to  draw  firom 


had  l>een  since  i)aving  the  way  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  fact. 
Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  al- 


who  are  engaged  in  the  religious  insciiictiao 
of  othei-s  are  deeply  intei-ested.  So  £ir  is  be 
from  self-confidence  or  self- sat isfactinn,  be- 


lusion,  and  in  the  art'of  awakening  recollec- !  cause  he  lives  hi  the  constiuit  habitof  impro- 
tjon  by  hints.  It  is  obscnable  often,  how  \ing  othei-s,  that  lie  adduces  the  ver>'praC" 
little  time  he  wasles  in  narrative,  and  how  tice  of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution  to 
much  matter  he  ]M*e>ses  into  a  few  words;  himself*  He  appi-opnates  to  himself  a  ge- 
•  Ve,  brethren,  ha\e  sufl'eivd  the  like  things  I  neral  passibility,  *lest  that  by  anv  mcaitf 
(i  \oiir  own  Ci'anitiymen,  even  as  they  ha\e !  whtn  1  have  jncached  to  others,  f  niytdf 
of  the  Jews  ;  w  ho  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  should  be  a  castaway.' 
and  their  own  pix>phets,  and  have  pei-sccu-  Another  metnphor,  to  which  for  itspecu- 
ted  us;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are  liarity  we  Ciinnot  help  making  a  distinct  it- 
ronti-arv  to  all  men, — f<;rbidding  us  to  speak  feren'ce,  occurs  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
to  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  f)e  saved  ;  first  of  Corinthians.  The  figure  with  whic^ 
to  fill  u])  their  sins  always^for  the  wrath  is  he  there  instructs  the  C/hurch  of  Corinth  in 


cx»me  upon  them  to  the  utmost.*    What  a 
quaiitity  ot  histoiy  d«»es  this  sketch  present  I 
What    a  picture  of  their  character,  their 
crimes,  and  their  punishment ! 
Nor  (Ides  il:is  brevity  often  trench  on  his 


the  nauire,  use,  and  variety  of  spiritual  gifui 
whilst  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
celebrated  apologue  with  which  Mcneniii* 
Agi  iupa  appeased  the  tumult  of  the  Roma» 
populace  in  Uie  infancy  of  the  Consular  go* 
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rcrnnicnt,  is  still  much  snpcrioj*  to  it.  Sjiin 
.■•aul reproves  their  disbontions  in  a  lonjjcliiiii 
>fargiimei]t,  where  he-  illustnitesthe  wisiV  mi 
iftlit  Hi)ly  Spirit  in  his  distnbutioimf  gifts, 
>y  a  amiutude  taken  from  the  component 
vtits of  tlic human  body;  which,  though dis- 
.lict  and  various,  make  up  by  union  one  har- 
iionio\is  whole.  He  explains  their  incoipo- 
-ation  into  Christ  by  tlie  interest  whicli  the 
xkIv  has  in  the  several  menjbers,  each  of 
bvhich  by  its  specific  office  contributes  to  the 
'eneral  good.^  He  proves  tlie  excellence  of 
he  di^iensatioQ  to  consist  in  that  veiy  vari- 
rty  which  had  produced  the  contention  ;  and 
ih'ows  that,  had  the  same  p<m'ers  been  gi^ .  i » 
o  all,  the  union  would  have  been  broken  uj 
'ach  jwrtion  would  have  been  useless  in  a 
.late  of  detachment  frrwii  the  rest,  which  now 
'ontribiited  to  the  general  organization  of 
iie  human  frame. 

As  an  orator,  Paul  unmicstionably  stands 
n  tlie  foremost  rank.  \\  hen  the  renowned 
\thenian  so  'wielded  the  fierce  denuici  acy, ' 
IS  to  animate  with  one  conniion  sentiment 
.he whole  assembly  against  Philip;  when 
lis  gnsit  rival  stirred  uj)  the  Roman  scn'«te 
igainst  their  oppressoi*b,  and  by  the  jiower  uf 
lis  eloquence  made  Cataline  contemptible, 
vnd  Anthony  detestable ;  thev  had  every 
iiine  in  their  favour.  I'heir  character  was 
established :  each  held  a  distinguished  (Hice 
n  the  state.  They  stood  on  the  vantage- 
^indofthe  highest  nmk  and  rej^itatiun. 
When  the)'  spoke,  admiratitin  st<KKl  waiting 
U)  applaud.  Their  characters  cfnnuandvd 
Ittention.  Their  subject  ensured  approba- 
3nn.  Kach,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad- 
lrcs:iing  his  own  friends,  his  owncountr}- 
mcn — men  of  the  same  ivligious  and  jxilitical 
labiis  with  themselves.  Bef< )re  they  started , 
the)-  had  ali'eady  pre-occupied  half  the  road 
^  snccess  and  gloiy. 

Kow  tuni  to  Paul  ! — A  stranger,  ])oor, 
xrseaited,  unprotected,  unsujjported — de- 
spised before-hand,  whether  he  were  consi- 
fcrcd  as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  ;  solitaiy,  de- 
CDceless,  degraded  even  to  chains — yet  did 
le  make  the  prejudiced  king  vacillate  in  his 
fniiion,  the  unjust  judge  tremble"  on  his 
eat  nic  Apostle  of  the  (ientiles  owed 
mc  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to  the  cor- 
upt  passions  of  his  audience.  Demosthenes 
nd  Cicero,  It  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
rgaments  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a 
ttk  also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kin- 
Ucd  strong  emotions  in  the  minds  of  their 
jKpective  audiences.  Now  these  vitupera- 
ioiis,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  applied 
0  other  persons,  not  to  the  hearers, — and 
QCfiiind  a  wondeiful  fiicilitv  hi  admiring 
atirc  not  directed  at  themselves.  But  in 
■hecaseofS^unt  Paul,  the  vciy  pei-sons  ad- 
Iresjii'd  were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
udges.  The  auditors  were  to  a])i)lv  the 
learching  truths  to  their  own  hearts ;  to 
took  inward  on  the  mortifying  sjHctacle  of 
iHeirown  en-ors and  vices  :'  so  that  the  apos- 
tle luul  the  letlings  of  the  hearers  complcte- 


Iv  against  him,  whilst  the  Pagan  orator  had 
tlinse  <jf  his  audience  already  on  his  side. 

'Po  crown  all.  Saint  Paul  has  nobly  exem- 
plified the  rule  of  Quinctilian.  He  owed 
the  best  part  of  his  oratoiy  to  his  being  a 
*g<KKl  man,*  as   well    as  a   good  speaker. 

*  Otiicrwise,*  says  that  great  critic,  *  though 
the  oi-ator  may  amuse  the  imagination,  he 
will  never  reach  the  heart* 

Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence* 
lie  has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  discus- 
sions. Whenever  he  summoned  the  attri- 
butes of  his  mind  to  council,  decision  al- 
ways prcsidefl.  His  doctrines  had  a  fixed 
>\stem.  I'herc  was  nothing  conjectural  hi 
his  scheme.  His  mind  was  never  erratic  for 
want  of  n  centre.  'Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
vesterdav,to-dav,and  for  ever, — with  whonv 
IS  no  vanableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing,* is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  round  this 
centre  every  d(x:trinc  issuing  from  his  lips> 
every  grace  Ijeaming  in  his  soul,  moved  har^ 
monuiuslv.  Whilst  he  did  not,  like  the  ex- 
l)l(Hled  pliilosoj)hy,  invert  oixler,  by  making 
liie  orb  of  day  dependent  on  the  lesser  fires, 
which  owe  to  him  whatever  light  and  heat 
tliey  possess;  he  did  n«)t  shrink,  like  the 
restf)rer  of  astronomical  truth,  from  the 
most  decisive  and  eti'ectual  avowal  of  his 
opinions.  It  is  curious  to  obsen'e  that  botii 
these  j)ersons  shared  a  sim  ilar  tate.  The  as- 
tronomer was  rewarded  for  his  discoveries 
with  being  threwn  into  prison  by  a  pontiiF 
of  Ron>e ;  foi*  the  diffusi(»n  of  moral  light, 
the  ajiostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an 
einj)eror  of  Rome.  Hut  n»ark ,  m  the  sequel, 
the  sujjerior  iniluence  of  revealed  truth  over 
the  ctjuduct,  to  that  of  the  clearest  aiKlbest 
f«  'I  \iv  led  deductions  of  human  reason.  The 
philosopher  was  irresolute  ?  the  apostle  per- 
severed. Coj)enucus  re'cantcd  what  he 
knew  to  be  truth,  and  was  set  free ;  Paul 
disdained  liberty  upon  such  tci*Ris  and  was 
put  to  death. 

I'his  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant 
com  iction  of  the  sublimest  of  tiiiths,  ena- 
bled Siiint  Paul  to  throw  hito  his  eloquence 
a  heart  and  a  life  unknown  to  other  orators : 

*  as  a  dying  man,  he  spoke  to  dying  men ;' 
and  pleaded  to  the  feeungs  of  immortal  blu- 
ings for  the  life  of  their  souls.  Others  Have 
selected  noble  objects,  objects  well  worthy 
tlieir  genius  and  tneir  zeal, — tlie  love  of  their 
country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraced 
the  siime  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their 
nature  !  He  taught  his  hearers  *to  desire  a 
l)etter  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.*  He 
showed  them  *  the  libertv  wherewith  Chi*ist 
liad  njade  them  free.'  He  pomted  them  to 
*life  everlasting.* 

In  the  various  counsels  or  repix)ofe  found- 
ed upon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be 
suq)rised  at  ihe  frequent  inten-uption  of  an 
ejaculation  or  an  apostroj)he  which  beseems 
\vho!lv  unable  to  repress  ?  Often  do  we  pai^- 
ticipate  those  fechngs  which,  as  it  were, 
break  in  u])on  his  most  subdued  momenis, 
and  impel  him  to  niagnify  that  name,  which 
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is  above  every  name,  with  ascription  of  pjlo- 
ly,  and  honour  and  praiM?,  and  s;iiitt(.'d  ado- 
ration :  With  a  kinaivd  joy  juid  devjition  of 
soul,  we  seem  to  make  cvlmi  the  most  highly 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  cHiisions  (if 
so  great  a  winter  our  own  :  ancf  so  far  fit)m 
cdaly  condemning  what  we  almost  believe 
our  own,  we  realize  something  of  the  obser- 
X'mtion  of  the  finest  critic  of  anti((uity,  <  that 
when  the  mind  is  raised  bv  the  true  sublime, 
it  rejoices  and  glories  as  i^  itself  had  produ- 
ced what  it  had  so  much  delight  m  contem- 
plating.' *  No  real  Chrisuiui  can  read  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  li[)istle  to  the  l^plu- 
sians,  witnout  being  mipres!»L-d  and  i-ousod 
by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  ti*umpct/* 

^  David,  "between  whoso  temper  and  ge- 
nius, and  those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  teems  to 
have  been  a  gi*eat  iTsembhmce,  frequently 
manifests  the  s<une  inextingiiish:ible  enerv^y 
of  soul.  His  heart,  like  that  of  the  Apfstle', 
is  hot  within  him  ;  the  iire  bums  wliile  he  is 
musing.  Many  of  the  Psalms  undei'  surJi 
an  influence  become  only  one  varied  strain 
of  laudatory  prayer.  In  the  nineteenth,  f  -.y 
insUmce,  he  bix-'aks  out  in  adminition  of  ilie 
Divine  law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  su'.l- 
den,  and  in  such  an  hiexliaustible  divei-sity 
of  expix*s»on,  sus  if  he  could  never  unbur- 
den tlie  fulness  of  his  overflowing  heart. 
He  describes  it  in  no  less  than  six  difiei*ent 
forms  of  perfection  :  and  with  every  form, 
still  resembling  his  givat  fellow- sjiiiit  of  af- 
ter-ages, he  connects  a  jJiMctical  deduction. 
Thus  by  infinite  variety  he  ])if)ves  that  his 
mental  opulence  is  above  taut(»l«»gy,  juid  at 
the  same  time  shows  that  spii-itual  riclies 
should  be  devoted  to  moi-id  puiposcs.  '  The 
law  of  the  Lord  so  extolled  con\  erts  tlie 
soul, — gives  wisdom  to  the  simple, — rejoices 
the  heart, — gives  light  to  the  eyes, — is  not 
only  true,  but  righteous  altogether.* 

If  Paul  indulges  the  jjlowing  expression 
of  his  own  gratitude,  it  is  to  comnmnicate 
the  sacred  flame  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he 
trium]>hs  in  •  the  enlargement  of  his  own 
heart,'  it  is  because  he  hopes  by  the  infectic»n 
of  a  holy  sympathy  to  enlai*ge  thcii-s.  In 
catching',  however,  the  sijcred  flame,  let  us 
never  forget  that,  in  his  warmest  addresses, 
in  his  most  ai-dent  expi-essions  of  grateful 
love  to  his  God  and  his  Siiviciur,  he  never 
loses  sight  of  that  soberness  ancl  gravit\ 
which  f)ecomcs  both  his  subject  and  hi's 
character.  It  is  the  Kinff  efemai,  iiumor- 
tal,  invinible — the  blessed'  and  only  Potrn- 
tate^Kin^  of  A:/>/ct,  Lard  of  lordn, — He 
rvho  hath  i minor tahty — nvho  dwelieth  in  the 
light  that  no  man  can  afi/iroach  unto, — ///*, 
who  hath  honour  and  /lower  n^erlasthijr^ 
to  whom,  and  of  whom,  he  feels  himself  to 
speak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  thsit 
some  persons  of  moiv  piety  and  discernment, 
among  whom  tliei-e  aix^  those  wlio  value 
theniselves  on  beinu;  mcire  particulai'ly  the 
disciples  of  Siiint  Paul,  wcuild  always  imi- 

*  Miickiiijjiii'a  Pu-tuL-c* 


tate  his  chastised  language.  \Micn  tlie 
apf'stle  poui-s  out  the  fulness  of  his  he*tit  to 
his  Kedeemer,  e\ery  expression  is  as  fuU  of 
veiier.ition  as  of  love.  His  freedom  is  a 
filial  fix'edom,  v;hile  their  devout  efliisit^ns 
aix;  sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which 
betrays  a  familiarity  bondering  on  int;\tf- 
rence.  * 

'  If  I  am  a  fether,  where  is  mine  honour : 
if  1  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?'  They 
may  indeed  say  with  truth  that  they  arc  in- 
vited to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  jpucc. 
But  does  not  the  very  woitl  Throne  imply 
majesty  on  the  one  part,  and  prostration  oh 
the  other  ?  Is  not  •  (t(xI  manifest  in  the  flesh* 
SOUK  times  treated  with  a  freedom,  Ihadal- 
m(>st  s:iid  a  fondness,  in  which  tJie  divine 
j)art  of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swalUm-ed  up 
in  the  human  ?    Coarseness   of  whatever 
kind,  may,  it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety, 
but  is  never  countenanced  by  it ;  it' has  no 
aHiuii)  to  piety ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and 
the  clay  at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  image, 
and  i,  fust  s;>  far  retnoved  from  the  true  re- 
linemeiit  and  gt»Mcn  isanctity  of  taste,  wluch 
will  be  learned  by  a  due  study  of  the  first  of 
nnxlels.     If  the  persons  so  offending  should 
plead  wai-mtli  of  affection,  their  pica  will  be 
admitted  as  valid,  if  in  this  feeluig  they  can 
urovc  their  superiority  to  their  great  master. 
In  nur  own  aclinirable  chureh  service,  this 
scriptural  soberness  of  style  is  most  judid- 
ousl)'  adopted,  and  uniform  I  v  maintained. 
Portions  of  it  «re  indeed  adctresscd  to  the 
Second  Pei-son  in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  bat 
we  lofik  in  vain  for  any  familiar  expi^sssion, 
any  distinguishing  appellative. 

Much  less  do  Saint  Paul's  writings  pre- 
sent an  exan»j)le  to  another  and  more  ele- 
eant  class,  the  leanied  spcculatists  of  the 
(ierman  school,  as  recently  presented  tnus 
by  theu-eUxiuent  and  accomplished  eulopsL 
Some  of  these  have  ftUlen  into  the  opposite 
extivinc  of  religious  refinement ;  too  au-v  to 
be  tangible,  too  mystic  to  be  intc]liKibl& 
The  apostle's  religion  is  not  like  thars,a 
shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  principle; 
not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
taith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  t 
holy  affection.  The  deity  at  which  thqr 
catch,  is  a  gay  and  gorgeous  cloud  ;  Paul  s 
is  the  Fountain  of  Light.  His  religion  ii 
definite  and  substmtial,  and  more  profiwnd 
than  s))lendid.  It  is  not  a  panegyric  or. 
Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it. 

lie  is  tcx)  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  ear 
nest  to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inven- 
tive. His  sober  mind  could  discern  no  an- 
alogy between  the  s-ublime  tnithsof  Chrii* 
tianityand  'the  fine  aits.'  NorwooJdhe 
have  compareil  the  awful  mysteries  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  with  those  of  *  Free  Mi- 
sonr>','  any  more  than  he  would  have  run  a 
laboured  pamllel  with  the  mysteries  erf 
Kleusis,.  or  the  Bona  Dea.     Nor  docs  he 

*  I'liii  remark  appliut  more  particuUirly  to  cvruii 
11}  mill  wi-ittfii  ii;  n  vrry  tli-rmit  ■train,  but  KiUiadr 
wjriiHi  rniliirrainaior}  than  rciereotial* 
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to  illustrate  the  word  of  God  by  aiiy 
but  bis  works.  His  truth  has  no 
> ;  in  Him,  wliatcvcr  is  right  is  abso- 
.  Nor  does  he  ever  make  enxvr  per- 
1  the  workof  tinith,  by  ascribing  to  'cn- 
nasm'  amy  of  the  good  eflccts  ofivUgion. 
the  celestial  armory  of  Christianity  no 
h  spiritual  weai>ons  as  enthusiasm  or  cr- 
are  to  be  fxincL 

fad  the  Apostle  placed  the  d(x:trincs  of 
elation  as  congenial  associates  with  the  ■ 
tit  of  poets  and  artists,  he  would  have! 
jght  not  only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of! 
principle  of  our  ^ith,  but  an  impearli-  i 
It  of  the  divine  dispensations.  (^(kI  would 
e  all  men  to  be  saved  ;  Christ  would  have 
gospel   preached   to  every  cn-aturc. 
w  if  we  compare  the  very  small  minority  \ 
thcreal  spirits,  who  are  fed  b)-  genius,  j 

0  sul)sist  on  the  luxuries  of  imagination, 
oare  nuitufed  by  music,  who  revel  in' 
try*  and  sadnture,  with  the  innumenible 
Ititudes  who  have  sciircely  heard  whether  i 
re  be  any  such  thing, — such  a  limited,  j 
h  a  whimsical,   such  an  miintelligible, 
h  an  unattainable  Christianity,  would  i*ob ' 
mass  of  mankind  of  all  present  comfoi-t, 
\\  fiiture  hope.  Paul  would  have  thought 

mockery,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
je  help  their  infirmities,  to  have  sent 
ni  to  tlic  Muses.  To  refer  them  to  the 
4iary  when  they  were  craving  for  the 
ad  of  life,  woiddoe  literally  *  giving  them 
ics  for  bread. '    Nor  woulcl  he  have  deri- 

1  the  wants  of  those  who  were  *  thirsting 
living  water,*  by  sending  him  to  the  foun- 
i  of  Aganippe. 

Co  be  more  serious : — ^To  have  i)laccd  the 
t  majority  of  the  human  nice  out  of  the 
ch  of  privileges  which  Christianity  ]jrt)- 
les  to  nave  maile  commensurate  with  the  i 
y  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  adapted ; 
every  rational  inhabitant  on  its  sumcc, 
aid  nave  l)een  as  base  and  treachennis, 
list  and  narrow,  as  the  totality  of  the  ac- 
1  design  is  vast  and  glorious. 
i^ven  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  m- 

thc  empire  of  intellect  in  Greece  and  I 
me»  attained,  by  the  influence  of  their 
ikisophical  doctrines,  to  perfection  inpi*ac- 
i,  (which  was  far  from  being  the  case,) 
it  woukl  neither  have  advanced  the  ge- 
•aX  fiiith,  nor  improved  the  popular  mo- 
B.  In  like  manner,  had  Cliristianity 
iited  its  principles,  and  their  consequent 
leiitSy  to  evangelists  and  apostles,  or  to 
n  of  genius,  how  insigniiicant  would  have 
m  her  value  in  comparison  of  the  effects 
that  boundless  benevolence  which  com- 
inds  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  all, 
thout  any  distinction  of  rank  or  ability. 
iroajgh  this  blessed  provision  the  poorest 
inrtian.  rich  in  faith,  6an  equidly  with 
lyle  or  Hocon  relish  the  beauty  of  Holiness 
the  pifies  of  Saint  Paul,  thijugh  he  may 
t  l)e  ncnenough  in  taste  to  discover  its  *  pic- 
resque  beauties,'  as  exhibited  in  the  pages 
tome  modem  philosqikic  theol<^ians. 


Ours  is  a  religion ,  not  of  ingenuity,  bat  of 
obedience.  As  we  must  not  omit  any  thing 
which  God  has  rx)mmanded,  so  we  must  not 
invent  devices  which  he  does  not  command. 
The  tident  of  a  certain  Lacedemonian  was 
not  accepted  as  an  excuse,  when  he  added 
to  his  warlike  instrument  a  string  moi-e 
than  tlie  state  allowed.  Instead  of  being 
commended  hr  his  invention,  he  was  cash- 
ieixid  for  his  disobedience  :  so  far  from  be- 
ing rewanled  for  improving  his  music,  he 
was  punished  for  infnnging  the  law. 

Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these 
deep  thinkei-s  and  brilliant  writers,  to  wliom 
we  allude  with  every  considenition  for  Uieir 
talents,  would  make  their  immense  mental 
riches  subservient  to  their  spiritual  profit : 
and  as  Solon  made  his  commercial  voyages 
the  (xxasi  jn  of  amassing  his  vast  intelfectu^ 
al  treasui*es,  so  that  C/iey  would  consecrate 
tlieir  literary  wealth,  and  devote  their  ex- 
cui>ii«»ns  into  the  regions  of  fancy  to  the  ac- 
(juisition  of  the  one  pearl  of  great  price. 

I'oo  often  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  itself,  do  not 
so  much  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where 
alone  thev  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  uner- 
ring wortl  of  God,  as  in  their  own  pullulating 
imaginations.  Their  taste  and  their  pur- 
suits have  familiarized  them  with  the  vast, 
:u)d  the  giiiiid,  and  the  interesting :  and 
they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a  way  of  their 
own.  'VUvfeeimt^  of  the  Injinite  in  nature, 
and  the  l)cauiifur  m  art ;  the  flights  of  po- 
etry, of  love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate 
their  imagination,  and  they  denominate  tlie 
splendid  coniliination,  Cliristianity.  But 
*  the  new  cloth'  will  never  assort  with  *  tlie 
old  jrarment,  * 

These  elegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  cer- 
tain lofty  ix-gioq  in  their  own  minds,  where 
tliey  know  the  multitude  cannot  soar  tdter 
them  ;  they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this 
elevation,  which  separates  them  with  Uie 
ci*eatui*e  of  their  imagination,  from  all  or^- 
nar\'  attributes,  and  ail  associations  of  d^y 
occurrence.  In  this  middle  region,  too 
\\\^\  for  earth,  and  too  low  for  heaven ;  too 
rohned  for  sense,  and  too  ^joss  for  spirit ; 
they  keep  a  magazine  of  airy  speculatioiis, 
anu  shimng  reveries,  and  puzzling  meta- 
physics ;  tlie  chief  design  of  ^hich  is  to 
drive  to  a  distance,  the  profane  vulgar ;  but 
the  resd  efl'ect,  to  sepaitite  themsdves  and 
their  system  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
wise  and  good. 

God  could  never  intend  wc  should  dispa- 
rage his  own  gift,  his  highest  natural  gift,  in- 
tellectual excellence.  But  knowing  that 
those  who  possessed  it,  would  be  sufficiently 
fi)rward,  not  only  to  value  tlie  talent,  but  to 
overvalue  themselves  for  possessing  it,  he 
knew  also  that  its  possessors  would  require 
rather  repi*ession  than  excitement.  Accor- 
dingly, we  do  not  recollect  any  eulogy  on 
mei-e  intellectual  ability  either  in  the  Old  or 
the  New  I'estament.  In  the  Old,  indeed* 
theit;  is  the  severe  oiusaix^  ^  ^Ytcf(^G«X 
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on  its  xTiin  exercise ;  *  thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge  have  pcrvei-ted  Hicc  ;*  and  il> 
the  New,  the  only  mention  of  *  liiijh  imagina- 
tions,' is  accompanied  witli  an  injunction, 
'  to  cast  them  down,'  and  tiiis  in  ordL-r  to  tlie 
eix'cit  and  piiictical  end  of  *l)rini;iiiij  e\erv 
thought  into  captivity  to  tlie  obedience  of 
Clirist.' 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumscribinj^  the  passions,  tlie 
powers,  and  the  genius  of  men  within  due  li- 
roits.  He  knew  that  they  weiv  not  lo  l>e 
trusted  to  their  own  operation,  without  jmWi- 
tive  institutions,  fixed  laws,  prescribed 
bounds.     To  sul)duc  the  ])ride   ;ukI  inde- 

Eendence  of  the  human  heart,  he  knew  to 
e  no  less  i*emubite  than  to  tame  the  sensual 
appetites,  lie  was  aware,  that  to  lill  the 
imagination  with  mei*e  pictures  of  her</n" 
virtue  would  not  sullice  for  a  creature  like 
man,  under  the  influence  of  that  disordei-l\ 
and  inflamnuil)le  faculty,  without  the  infu- 
sion of  holy  habits,  and  the  ])rescription  of 
specific  duties  and  defined  rules.  In  Jhie, 
the  discipline  of  Paul  leanis  nat  so  nnic.li  to 
give  play  to  his  t.uicy,  as  to  submit  his  will ; 
and  tlie  first  cjuestion  which  seems  j)restn- 
ted  in  his  pages  is  not  this,  *  How  brivr.lit 
are  thy  conceptions?'  but  *  How  readcsi 
thou  ?' 

The  subject  is  too  important,  as  a  matter 
of  caution,  not  to  l)e  placed  in  e\  ery  \)<>s>\- 
ble  light.  Let  us  remember  then  that  adnii- 
ration  is  not  conviction.  There  is  spuu-- 
thing  in  peifection  of  every  kind,  which  liiy?> 
hold  on  a  heart  glowing  with  strong  feelings, 
and  a  mind  inil)ued  with  true  tiiste.'  C  )n  tliis 
gp'ound,  even  Kosseau  could  be  tin-  c)cr.i- 
sional  eulogist  of  Christianity.  He  muld 
institute  a  comparisfJii  between  the  vmi  <,i' 
Sophroniscus  and  the  Son  of  Mai-y,  w  ith  a 

{)en,  which  seems  plucked  by  a  f.dlen  sjiiiil 
"rom  a  seraph's  wiug.  His  fine  ima;^iiiaiion 
was  fircd  with  the  sublime  (.f  Chrisiianify, 
as  it  would  have  been  with  a  ilialogue  of  l*l:i- 
to,  a  picture  t*f  KaJlUelle,  or  any  exhibition 
of  ide.d  beaut}'. 

^  Longinus,  a  slill  more  accomplislied  cri- 
tic in  intellectual  beaut\  iliJiU  K«)ussi:iu, 
anion^t  the  various  illustrations  of  hU  d»  c- 
trine  ni  his  beautiful  work,  tiu'tes  tiie  Al- 
mighty fiat  at  the  creation.  *  Let  there  I)C 
light,  and  there  was  light,*  as  a  perfect  in- 
stance of  the  sublime.  He  calls  it  'a  in^i 
idea,  and  a  noble  expression  of  tlu*  pjwirtif 
Ciod.'  Vet,  though  struck  with  thisp:iss.,'::e 
of  the  Jewish  legislator,  whom  he  c.-.liy 
calls,  *  no  ordinary  persrju,  he  wa>  s:.ti.'  ti-. '!; 
vith  the  beantv  r-t  the  sentinieut  wi'ho-..t 
examining  into  that  tniih  wh'.ch  is  ihesj^riu'.- 
and  lountain  of  all  beauty.  'i'h(.u-.;ii  he  li\i  cl 
so  late  as  the  third  century,  yet  he  d  <(  s  n-ii 
appear  to  have  iivjuired  intotlu;  trnili  of  tiu- 
Cinislian  i-evelatiori ;  and  thus  but  toi»  la- 
mentably demonstniteil,  that  tlie  taste  n.-iy 
give  its  most  favoura!)le  verdirl  to  a  system 
which  had  \et  made  no  impicxaiv.-i  ci.  l!ie 
heart. 


Saint  I'aul  found  in  the  wants  of  maa 
something  that  could  not  be  supplied  ;  in  lui 
sorrows,  s*»mething  tliat  could  not  be  coi&o- 
lated  ;  in  his  lapse,  something  thatcouldixc 
!)e  T-estored  l)y  elegant  speculation  or  poetic 
rapture.  He  found  that  the  wounds  iniikt- 
ed  by  sin  could  not  l>e  healed  bv  the  gnicc 
of  coiiij)osition ;  iuid  that  nothing  but  the 
g!ace  of  the  (Josjjel  could  afford  a  remedy 
adetjuate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then,  give 
our  willing  admiration  to  every  ^cies  ot 
t  rue  gc:nius.  I  At  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
is  really  excellent  even  hi  heathen  models. 
Hut  when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impres- 
sions of  tjiste  witli  the  infusions  of  piety, 
let  us  boldly  ivply  with  the  Prophet,  •  Whil 
has  K])hraim  to  do  any  more  with  Idols.'* 


CHAP.  XL 

Sitifit  Paura  Irnclernesa  of  Heart, 

Among  tl  le  pecul iarities  of  Christianit}',  it 
is  one  of  the  inr-st  striking,  tliat  tliey  whOpin 
Scrij)ture  language,  h)ve  not  the  world,  ncr 
ihe  things  of  the  woild,  ai-c  yet  the  penocs 
in  it  wlu)  art'  farthest  from'  misantlinpe^ 
I'liey  lu\e  the  beings  of  whom  the  wotwis 
composed,  better  than  he  who  courts  and 
Hatters  it.  They  seek  not  its  favour  nor  iti 
lioiioins,  !)ut  they  gi\e  a  more  sul>stantial 
[}nA.\'  of  aliectioii, — they  seek  its  impnwe- 
nieni,  its  peace,  its  hap])iiiess,  its  salvatico. 

If  ever  man,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pit- 
eminent  claim  to  the  title  of  philanthrqiist, 
that  man  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  wannth 
of  his  atlVciions,  as  exhibited  in  a  more  ge- 
neral \iew,  in  the  narrative  uf  Saint  Luke, 
and  theteiiderncssof  his  feehn^  as  the\aj»- 
l>ear  nnne  detailed  thi-oughout  hisownEpB^ 
cks,  constitute  a  most  inteix-sting  part  otbis 
very  di\  ei  siiied  cliai*acter. 

'fhis  truin  is  obvious,  not  onlv  on  great 
and  extraordinary  occiisions,  buthithecom- 
inon  circumstances  ofhishtc,  and  from  the 
usual  teii'.'r  of  his  lettei-s. 
•    Tl lere  are  ])ersons,  not  a  few,  who^tho^ 
truly  jjious,  defeat  much  of  the  goodlhcym- 
tvnd  to  d-i,  n- 1  always  l)v  a  Ucitural  screiitjr 
of  ic!ui)er,  but  by  a  r'epufsivene&s  of  manner, 
Uy  }hk  cultivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a 
ne;;kct  <.f  tlie  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kind- 
r.c  ■»>.    Tliey  w  ill  indeed  conifer  the  obl^ 
i'"-u,  but  tliey  confer  it  in  such  a  manner ai 
..;:  :i  ^  I.  s  ;..iid  hiunbks  him  who  receives  it  In 
f.iliilli.g  the  letter  of  cliarity,  they  violate 
iis  '-piiii.     We  wi.uld  not  wiilinglv  suspect, 
tiiat  :1  '.luy  are  nu.re  averse  from  bestowipj 
c:-iiiii,eri(iaiioii,  than  from  receiving  it,  aft- 
ile  cn\y,  unsu'«]iccied  bv  themselves,  misci 
w  i*h  i:iis  reluct  iiice.    Hut  be  this  as  it  maT, 
leiider  sj.irits  and  tecling  heaits,  esijccial^r 
in  the  fr.  St  st:i;-es  of  their  ivligious  coun^ 
iv'iuire  the  f  st'.  ring  air  of  kindness  and  cs- 
ct.uragenie:il,  'J'hcy  aixMiotabletogoakof, 
they  need  the  ^'.■  ■hing  voice  and  the helpiniS 
iiand.    'Ihey  aie  reaily  to  suspect  tliattbcy 
rr*  going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  car 
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rnuragetl  to  believe  tliat  they  are  gouig 
riirht. 

Historj' presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
atunces  "i  which  the  success  gi*  the  f:ii]urt.' 
of  ^xat  enterprisfs  has  ilcpciulcil,  not  iilto- 
geihur  on  the  ability,  hut  partly  f»u  the  tem- 
per of  him  who  cohductccl  it.  '  The  impor- 
tance of  conciliatoiy  and  enj^.ijpn};  maunci-s 
is  no  where  mere  strikiuj^Iv  1 1  hist  rated  than 


twci»n  this  and  worldly  sorrr.vr, — ^his  gene- 
rous cnfix>'  in  enumerating  the  several  in- 
stiuices  in  which  this  gcyKl  ettect  hud  appear- 
ed ;  *ye:i,  uhiit  caivtulness  is  wn)uj.;Jlit  in 
yfui,  yea,  wliat  ckaiing  \>\'  y(»urselves,  yea, 
what' indij^natiuu,  yea,  what  tear,'  and  ihe 
animating  ctinc.hiMnn,  that  *  in  all  thinj^sthey 
had  pnn  ed  themselves  to  be  clear  ui  the 
matter  ;'  all  aflord  a  proof  ot  hisbeingonthe 


by  the oppofifite conduct  ancl  different  succtss  watch  t«>lay  h«ild  af  any  j)()ssible  occasion, 
of  two  famous  Athenian  gener.ds,  Plutarch  on  whiih  to'  huild  instructipn,  as  well  as  to 
tibscn'es,  that  though  I'eiicles  and  Nieias;  graft  consolation. 

both  pursued  the  s<une  end,  the  former,  in  I  No  one  ever  jxjsscssed  moiv  nearly  in  pep- 
thc  proeress  of  his  puqjose,  always  won  the  |  fection,  the  virtuous  art  of  softening  the  sc- 
people  By  his  kind  and  insinuating  address  ; '  verity  of  the  censure  he  is  obliged  to  inflict, 
while  the  latter,  not  em])loying  the  n^ild  no  one  e\er  more  combined  llexil/ility  of 
powers  of  persuasion,  exasperated  instead  of '  mainu  r  with  inflexibility  of  principle.  ^  He 
winning;  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  fail-  ';  tak«  s  oll'thc  edge  of  repnH)f  by  conveying  it 
cd  in  his  enterprise.  '  ue}z;a' i\  elv.    To  give  a  sin;^!  •  instance  out  of 

Paul's  consummate  knowledge  of  human  '  many,  wfien  he  thought  some  of  his  converts 
n;iture,  no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart,  had  acted  in»proi)erly.  Instead  of  saving  I 
led  him  to  encourage  in  his  young  converts  blame  > on,  he  a{lf)pts  a  mitigating  jmiTisc, 
early  opening  pwmise  of  g«iodness.  lie  *  I  praise  you  not.*  ITiis  address  woiddprc- 
canefiilly  cultivates  every  favouraljle  symp-  pare  them  to  ivceive  wi-h  more  temper  the 
torn.     He  is  *  gentle  among  them  as  a  iiur^e  censuiv  to  which  it  is  an  intn  duction. 


cherisheth  her  children.'    He  does  not  ex- 


Ot'this  Christian  conclesceusic:u  each  suc- 


pcct  every  thing  at  once;  he  dws  n«Jt  ex])ect  cessi\  e  example  furnishes  us  v.  ithamost  en- 
that  a  beginner  m  the  ways  of  religion  shouKl  gaining  and  beaulihil  mmlel  fnr  our  own  con- 
Stort  into  instantaneous  perfection.  He  d(  es  duct.  With  what  deep  re^i  et  does  he  allude 
not  thhik  all  is  lost  if  an  en-or  is  cf»mmitud  ;  to  the  necessity  untler  which  he  hiul  been  of 
he  docs  not  abandon  hope,  if  some  less  hap-  animadveriing  sex  erely  on  the  atnx^ious  in- 
py  converts  ai*e  slow  in  their  prt)gi-ess.  He  stance  of  mis'-or.duct  abo\e-mentioned  ! 
protects  their  budding  graces,  he  fences  hi>  .  \\  iih  whit  tru  li  and  justice  does  he  make  it 
young  plants  till  thev  have  had  time  to  lake  appear  that  lepnAls,  which  ai-e  so  ]>ainful 


Characters  which  are  great  arc  not  al  ways  ;i:r.i).»rlani  admonition  to  all,  to  thoj-c  espe- 
amiablc;  the  convei-sc  Ls  enuallv  tnie  ;  in  cnlh  whose  more  immediate  concem  it  is  to 
Sioint  Paul  theix-isanimion  (^t  !)ot[i([ualities.  w  alr!io\er  the  conduct  ot  others,  that  though 
He  condescends  to  the  hiferior  distn  sks,  .tljismo?,i  trving  duty  should  never  be  ne- 
and  consults  the  natund  feelings  of  his  glectedby  them,  yet  that  the  integrity  which 
friends,  as  much  as  if  no  weightier  cares  ]  obliges  them  to  ptmit  out  faults,  should  be 
pressed  on  his  mind.  There  is  scarcely  a :  exercised  in  a  manner  so  feeling  as  to  let  the 
mopc  lovely  part  of  his  character,  though  it  j  otlender  see,  that  they  have  n(^  pleasure  m 
may  be  less  striking  to  the  common  eves,  as ,  adopting  harsh  measures ;  of  this  tiiith  tjie}- 
bcing  more  tender  than  great,  than  tlie  gen-  irix  e  the  surest  pn)of  by  the  joy  with  which, 
tleness  exhibited  to  his  Corinthian  comerts;  like  the  apostle,  they  welcome  the  returmng 
where  he  is  anxious  befoi-e  he  appeai-s  penitent  back  to  virtue. 
among  them  again  thatanv  breach  might  j  Observe  the  delicacy  of  his  distinctions,— 
be  healed,  and  every  painful  feeling  done  j  he  wnie  t«)  them  om^  ©/"/////r/r  q^/f(/OM  am/ 
away,  which  liis  sharp  reproof  of  an  offend- ;«//:,'•///«//  of  heart ;  not  that  he  wished  to 
ing 'individual  might   have   excited.      lie  j  grieve  hiin  by  a  display  of  his  own  soitow. 


ding  letter,  yet  instantly  tlie  predominating  charier  i/oii  alt.     Mark  his  justice  in  sepa- 

intrgrity  of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  com-  rating  the  (.flVnding])aity  fn>m  the  mass,  is 

lirtt  in  the  reflection,  that  this  temporary  not  this  a  hint  against    an   indiscriminate 

aorrow  haxl  produced  the  most  siduUiry  el-  mcde  <^f  allack  ?    Do  we  not  ccaisionally 


laiK-e  it  had  produced,  the  distinction  be-  obedience  (u  i.x  f  i;:i:iumiy  in  inflicting tke 
\oL,  H. 
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punishment,  and  of  the  ])Ciiiicncc  of  the  (i- '  any  clni^'o  'fa  n  Inm  to  virtue,  ^hcn  ircfr? 
lender  in  submittiiii;  to  it,  he  was  ur.v.  ii.t '  u:  t  Iluxo  il.i-  oirciwlL-r  Mmie  rc-iiknaiit  of  re- 


which  even  i;cxxl  nu-n  MiiKtiiiiC^  till.    1  ):<.;.    ii'iiinl  .>  ;•.  !)n.:htr.* 

do  U'lt  always  cuht  intim.iU  ly  ii/  •  il.-- .  ii.:- ;  As  tl.t :  i-  •-.  •  Ui-.  lo  huvc  been  no  church 
ractcrandcircun'.stauct''^t'filK']-.!-:M)j:^*..  \  v. h:;!i  !i  c  |  u.^i,  \:,'.n  Mich  iu)ix)rtaBt  trrurs 
tiddrcbs.     Siiint  I'aiil  wiiiLS  i-.  1.1^  ui*.::..'*   :i-."iii..t  •!  C  •  r:.;''j,  iiii-.l  ccmsequcntly  noDC 


ami 

who 

dctci 


kI  distrust,  for  niisiii)])riliL'n*»io!iaiulc  nui  •  i«  i:i;iiit,il;-..ii.-.  IIl  iiiis  ihiin  that  '  in  every 
ho  cxjKicted  inconsiftUiuy,  ami  was  i.'.i .  tli];:.^  ihi\  aic  einiihcci,' — '  that  they  ccm'c 
?tcred  by  pencrsjeness;  wln)  bnrc  wiih  :iLliiii(li!i  iiUjiiri/bfKivliei'epi-ehemt&lhein 
failure  where  it  was  n'.t  ^^ilfvll,  and  \vli'.  t'lr  thrir  ( nuuiii.ij.as  spirit,  for  their  divi- 
could  reprove  oI)dui-acy,  witluuit  bviiii;  di-*-  si'  :.^,  f-r  ihji  ^!^.t^.s.  'riius,  thiughthert- 
appoiiited  at  meeting;  willi  it.  In  S.iii.t  1*mi!,  jju.  f  u<  ultl  In-  ko  u\\  felt,  it  wc.iiid  not  be 
the  heart  of  flcsli  was  indeed  suijiliiuted  U,v  out  v.".;!.  .i  >;.irit  j.:e\i<i;s.y  ex:u-peratcd— a 
tlic  l»eart  of  stone.  ^j  ii  it  w  hit ..  L^l  >i  ; .  pi  i.\  ers  infallibly  excite, 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  inv:i.;!'raU"d  1)\  s.  iiu  h'.  i:i./,-(  riii.inaie  iipbi aiding  stir  up 
the  retrospection  ot  our  fnrnier  ernrs. —  .tin-  Ik^m  ::>ie  j^.i^sloas  at  ihc  outset,  sliut  up 
Siiint  Paul  s  tenderness  fur  his  c< nveitr*  v.\:-  c\li\  a\e!.iie  t'liiie  kindafiectiuns  uik!  thus 
doubtless incre'aset I  b>  il>c  u  uuniSiaiire  <■'.  tlv  pi  i-.  v  \\a.  '  tfeiK'a  r  ot  that  jjutient  calmDCa 
his  o\%n  errors  ;  a  renieniljr.in<e  \\  hir.i  k  i'  ■  ^  li.i  u  \\xh  he  mi^lit  ('tiierwisc  liave  prafit- 
a compassionate  feeli:.g  <iii  his  impress. hie     u  \s\  iIa  repic  ■!. 

heart.  It  never,  however,  led  ii::n  t-)  In  "1  ii--.  i.:ii;ii.i'e  leerinj:;r.f  hisownimpcrfcc- 
guiity  of  that  mischie\i.us  r'mjj)a>sit.;i  t.t  il'in  i>  (.\i  ly  v. heie  \isible.  It  makes  him 
prefering  the  easy  of  his  friends  to  ihui  -n.i.iv  ih.iii'«iRe  press  on  his  friends,  the 
safety.  He  never  soothed  where  it  was  hi".  i.].vW  iaii  ili.:y  «  f  l)ea!inv;  one  another's  bur- 
duty  to  reprove,  lie  knew  that  iiii-jvi*)  a  .;»',  ii.rlin  !:ii;:4  !;(i\s  necessarj-thiscommoi 
■was  the  true  tenderness;  that  a  liar>li  tri.til.  \:v.n  ],\-  i  \  n.ntiial  kindness'  was  a*  ^^ 
which  might  tend  to  s'lxe  the  s<iul,  liadn.  u  ■la  !:•-.  .\  in  i;:.flM»iuueh  tu  call  forth  the  for* 
humanity  than  a  pal liatixe,  wl lie h  uii^l It  eii-  .n  .:.;!.■<  t.i  iiliei.s.  In  his  usual  strain  cf 
danger  it."  '  .eiei.;.  4:1  l, is?  mot  j\e>,  he  dots  net  forget 

From  this  intimate  knowledir'*  <f  ihe  is:-   i-n  nji^cltlain,  that  it  w  as  fulfilling  tlieliw 
firmities  even  of  i;o<.d  nun,  lie  Ind  siaii  a     -f  Cii::','. 
convictinn  ef  the  ji'  tslbilitj  (  f  ie!a>.:n:j;  in  re-       As  the  anient  /.(.al  <  f  Saint  Paul  Ictl  him 

""" .1..  -  1-  I.    . ..  [J  the  warmth  of  his  af- 

l  his  judv^ment.    Kdi- 


i^^iiiviuiiDii  II  loe  ji'r>sii):ia.\  ( i  ie:ax:n:-r  1:1  re-        .\s  ;.ie  aiu.ent  /.tal 
ligit. us  strictness,  that  he  sVripiril  n  ,i  v>  e>.-   l:i".'»  n-i  i  iith'isiiisui,  si>  the  warmth  cf  bisaf- 
press  his  fears  to  his  Coriniiii.;n  frien-l-.  tiia*    Ki:ii  ::>  never  biindeil 


i.ii<ti  lie  MitiUHi  ou  i''.ir.(i  <.i  iiK.n  y.u'A  a>  luart  v\  hici)  Kitail,  wasquickeneuoyanic- 
thcy  would  nrt.*  Kiii.Aiii'r,  t*"),  tlijt  tr.e  t:\ii\  v.huh  did  all,  and  regulated  by  a  £wlh 
temper  was  more  ni.di  r  t"  nir  1,  ar.d  v :  i: .-  wliieli  i^l>■.'.'•^\l^  red  all. 
tion  less  easily  excited,  l;y  ej)!*-l-  laiy  tluii  Ilis  s..^^..\^^  and  his  jr-vs,  both  of  which 
by  verbal  coinmuni.-.itii  m  ;'\\)n  a  h;  l:.;.'.\  -  '.tie  -.iiteLse,  ne\er  seem  to  have  arisen  fitiB 
ses  his  fe:irs  that  :it  their  r.a  1 1.;:.^-  lie  n.\:.:  .ny  :li::.^  w  iiieli  relatul  merelv  to  himsdL 
find  amcng them  'debates, .  n\  \  ,i..  ^.  v.  v..;:i,  1 1:>  '.w  a  ii  .ppini s-,  rr distress  were  litde  in- 
»wellings/_he  tende:'.;.  ap.  !■  y!'/.  >  f.  r  i-,..  /.i.lim  td  ij\  peisonal  c«  n>idenitions;  thc*'*- 
pre>.sing  his  apim-lien-i.-:.-.  .■■'.-  •  .  /•  ;  .  ■■  \  l:.^- 1  .,.i..:u:.n.  the  allernate  iniprovemcrt 
cwvntttittfjTi  fit  w  !ri,t  ::^,  .■.;...,,.  ,.,^  j,, ;,-.  ,..■  ,.^t  ii;.s:,.n  ,.f  \^\^  ci^nverts  aloiiC,  ccuM 
most  severe  anini  i;\ei  ;•?.,  i,,.  -i  .^s  n  -.  ••  n  i.lv  rai- ■  or  di 'press  his  feelings.  \Vith 
^pe•akf  f  any  with  liojalt  ,n  Iij-hnv  -.  \W  -a  hat  an-nis!:  i.f  spnit  does  he  mourn  wcr 
K-hUrtn  treats  the  barl  as  iiverl  ilnii-.-.k,  i.,.;  :  vin.-,  *(  f  \vh«  :n  I  ha\e  told  vou  often,  lud 
Kenei  all  V  contrives  to  iea\eiluni  sri.K  lejnou  n.11  Mm  vseepii.LMiiatthe'varethcfne- 
mains  f.f  credit.  He  seems  to  n  el  tli .:  I,\  niies  « i'  the  ire^s  1  f  Christ.' '  Mark  again 
Wrippinj^eninj^  men  ot  e\i  rv  ve-::.,e«.i'  iji .'-  1  \\\->  -.  ll-r^u  n;  en.- j-  v— *\Veart  KlacWncfl 
nuur,  he  shr.nMsirip  thvni  ;.1^(,  cf  e\er\  ;■.■■  .;■  '.  i  .1  a:.",  \[-  are  >-.:i':if.*  Ap*"'* 
ghmn.er''i:j.;,f  !m»-",  f  ;  i\i  :•.  i-./r.-;.:?  t^  I'l.-i  ■;  .  i  .  ih.- i:av  of  Christ,  tliati 
^^-f-nmatiui..     1;  .',  1: .;_; ..:....      .^  .■.•;.    -u  :    .....:■..».;, ,j;L:thei  i.ilwurcd  in  vaiu.* 
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When  he  expressed  such  a  fcelinjj  sense  |  himself  with  the  stipulated  scintling  of  bore 

'.f  weight  dutv  ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his 


of  distress,  upon  the  inteix.*sting  (xrciision  r. 
taking  his  dq)p.itiire  for  Jenisidcm,  *tlie 
Holy  Ghost  witnessing  in  e\cry  t.itv  tlmi 
bonvls  and  imprisonment  awaited  liini,'*  Mill 
he  tclt  no  concern  for  his  own  safi  ty.  No  : 
lie  anticipated  without  tern^r  his  prol)aI)le 
reception  there.  With  a  noble  dlsregaixl  of 
all  |)ersGnal  coiisidenitioiis,  he  exclainis, 
•  but  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
coimt  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish  my 
course  irith  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  1 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  (iod,  'f 

If  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  soitow  he  so  keenly  felt  * 
It  anwe  from  no  selfish  cause  ;  it  was  from  a 

consideration  far  superior  to  that  tender  feel-  falsi;  tei.demess,  of  not  declanng  to  them 
ing,  that  they  should  meet  no  more,  thou'.ijh  the  whole  counsel  of  (icxl !  He  appeals  to 
that  too  he  would  deeply  rcgivt ;  it  w  s  (k-  his  disin- trcstedness,  that,  so  far  from  l)eing 
casioned by  reflection  on  the  iiitrre  Cii^h-  iiiMuLiicvd  i)y  any  luci-ative  motive,  he  had 
tionof  the'cliui-cli.  and  a  ])i*<  i>ii:  lie  view  r.f  l.ilx  ured  with  liiso»«'n  hands  "ot  only  to 
that  cominti-  n  of  doctrine  to  which  lie  fort-  suj)])nM  himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor,  ilow 
saw  his  beloved  convents  would  be  sorn  ex-  tcMchin:^,  no  dcubt  to  his  hearers,  was  tl>e 
posed.  iitiiinatioii.  ihat  tlie  same  hands  which  haid 

There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  in  I  been  rais»'d  for  them  in  prayer,  liad  been 
the  dignity,  simplicity,  and  gfKlly  sinco!  "•  /  (;i   Lini)l{;yeil  f  v  their  support ! 
-i-f  .  ,.      »  .-  ,  ...  'Ihi-,  modest  allusion  to  his 


instiuctirn  with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but 
\sas  willing  to  spend,  and  desirous  to  be 
spent,  fortliem. 

With  what  a  holy  Scitisfaction  did  the  con- 
science of  the  apostle  further  testify  that  no 
desire  of  j)leasing,  no  fear  of  offending,  liad 
prevented  him  from  deUvering  wholesome 
tniths,  because  they  might  be  unpalat^le  ! 
What  an  awful  intimation  to  every  ambassa- 
dor of  Christ,  that  this  indefiitigable  auostlc, 
at  the  moment  of  final  separation,  could  call 
on  all  present  to  testify  that  whate\'er  might 
have  been  the  neg.igence  ot  the  heai-er,  the 
preacher  *  was  pui-e  from  the  blood  of  all 
men  ;'  that  he  had  never  been  ^ilty  of  that 


this  apostolic  charge,  to  which  we  allude  — 
With  humble  crmfidtince,  he  refers  his  au<li- 
ence  to  their  own  knowledge  <f  his  win 'it- 
conduct  He  assures  them,  that neitlur any 
fears  of  the  insidious  Jews,  always  on  the 
watch  to  circumvent  him,  nor  the  ho^t'lity 
of  the  idolatnjus  Gentiles,  alwavs  ready  to 
oppose  him,  had  ever  driven  him  to  wnh- 
hold  any  impoitant  tnilli,  any  saliit;.ry  ad- 
monition. He  slightly  touches  on  tlie  two 
fundamental  truths  on'  which  all  his  in«-trnc- 
tioos  had  been  built,  J(tit/i  and  jr/!-?i'a?:ct' : 
then  he  reminds  them,  that  not  s  itisfiod  with 
the  public  exeiT-ise  of  hisfuncti'n,  lie  luid 
practised  that  sul)sidiary  and  valuable  m-.-- 
thod  of  instruction — private  vi-^its  at  tin 
houses  of   individuals-— a  method  ejnially 

Kracticable  in  all  ages  of  the  elmrr.h;  eoual- 
/  desirable  to  all  who  wish  to  irain  a  real  ac- 
quaintance, in  the  intervals  of  ])ul)lic  service 
with  the  necessities,  the  inlirmilies.  anrl  the 
rins  of  their  respective  heai-ers.  This  would 
enable  him  to  perform  his  stated  ministra- 
tions with  ten-fold  efl'ect.  It  would  initiate 
him  into  the  endless  varie^ty  of  char:!rtei*s  ot 
which  every  audience  is  composed;  it  wnuKl 
enable  the  teacher  to  be  more  personal  in 
his  exhortations,  more  pointed  in  his  re- 
proofs, more  specific  in  his  instnictu^n,  than 
ne  could  be  when  he  addressed  tliem  in  the 
mat  assembly.  It  would  also  (pialify  him 
for  more  extensive  usefulness  in  those  pub- 
lic addresses  by  the  materials  which  he  was 
ttius  collecting.  It  would  be  among  the 
means  also  to  wintheiratt'ectiunand  increase 
thdr  attsichment,  when  they  saw  that  his 
zeal  for  their  spiritiial  advancement  was 
large  and  coitliid  ;  that  he  did  riiit  coiuent 

*  Aeti^ii. 

t  We  make  no  apol»i;y  for  the  rppi'stcd  nfcrcnccs  to 
Uu§  poriMB  of  thit  UKMC  inivrotiiis  cluiiur. 


his  own  libendity, 
and  to  the  personal  labcur  which  had  ena- 
!)le(l  iiiin  to  exercise  it,  was  a  proper  part- 
ing less«  in.  It  reminded  his  auaitors,  that  no 
part  <!f  liisreliini'n  was  merely  theoix'tic^il. 
lie  hid,  doubtless,  frequently  insisted  on 
the  prinri])le  ;  he  here  shows tiiem  its  prac- 
ticd  e(Veet ;  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
ijiT.-ini;  home  ever^'  truth  he  taught  by  ev- 
ery virtue  he  exercised. 

lie r.cnrhnles  with  a  powerful  application 
to  h's  as^'ciates  in  the  niinistiy,  to  whom  he 
wasaSoiit  to  ctnnmit  the  care  of  the  people. 
The  tender  j^rief,  the  grateful  sympathy,  the 
in;;yer.>,  the  tears  and  embraces  of  theidf- 
llirted  audience,  *  sorrowing  most  because 
ihcv  should  see  his  face  no  more,*  bore  a  tru- 
er testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  preacher, 
than  the  most  elaboi-ate  eulogy  on  his  style 
or  m  timer  ;  and  doubtless  afforded  a  higli- 
er  test  of  excellence,  than  any  tempi-niry 
efl'ect,  produced  by  an  artificial  harangue, 
which,  while  it  fill's  the  hearer  with  admi- 
rati(»n  of  the  j)reacher,  leaves  his  own  con- 
science untouched,  hisown heart  unhumble. 

He  then  bequeaths,  as  a  kind  of  dying  le- 
gacy, the  ]^eoi)le  to  their  ministei^ ;  afrec- 
nonatelyexhoiting  the  latter,  first;  to*  take 
heed  tn'themseh  es,'  as  the  only  sure  earnest 
of  their  taking  heed  to  their  flock,  stiTngth- 
ening  his  exhortation  *  to  feed  the  cbumi  of 
Ci<  »d  ,*  ijy  a  nu^tive  at  cncc  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  endearing,  because  he  hath 
fiurchaavd  it  vjith  his  oim  blood. 

In  that  gi-eat  and  terrible  day  ef  tlie  Lord 
when  the  glorious  Head  of  the  Church  shall 
summon  the  assembled  univei-se  to  judgment, 
among  the  mvria<ls  who  shall  tremblingly 
await  their  (nv'n  definitive  sentence,  how  will 
the  explriiiig  eve  (,f  men  and  angels  be  turn- 
ed ( n  tin-  more'  promiuent  and  pubhccha- 
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racters,  who,  from  rank,  prnfi-sMon,  tiiU-nt, 
or  influence,  wvw  invcsU'd  with  Mipcriiir  ix:- 
sponsibility  !  Whiit  inclix  idiial  anioiti;  these 
(hbtingiiishcd  clusst-s  will  bo  iiblc  U)  uiidurc* 
the  auditional  luiul  ui  otluT  men's  sins, 
brought  torwaixl  to  swell  his  personal  ac- 
count ? 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  mind 
a  more  touchinj^  event  than  this  paiting  scene 
of  Chiistian  fnends  on  tlie  shcnvs  of  Kphe- 
8US,  yet  thei"e  is  one  to  ctjuie  of  far  hii^her  in- 


pi-oliably  no  character  in  history  uhich  ex- 
iiii)its  a  more  undaunted  heroism  than  tliat 
ofS;iiiit  Paul,  so  there  is  |)erhaps  not  one 
whose  teal's  aii:  so  irequcntly  reciirded. 
•  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  brrak  my 
heait .'''  is  an  inten-ogatorv  as  intelligible  to 
us  in  the  character  of  Pauf,  as  the  liercic  dc- 
claraticjn,  *■  1  am  ix-iuly  not  to  be  bound  osily, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jt- 
sus.'  What  gixiund,  then,  is  there  for  that 
charge  so  fre<iueritly  bmught  ag^stpei^ 


terest,  that  of  their  re-union  ; — that  august  \  wms  of  eminent  nieiy,  that  they  are  destitute 
scene,  when  the  pastor  and  his  il(x:k.  shall  ap-  •  of  natund  feeling.  The  ( )Id  Testament 
pear  together,  at  the  call  of  the  Chief  Sliep- 1  saints  were  striking  examples  of  domtstk: 
nerd. — when  the  servants  of  the  Univei-sid  tendenies'*. 


Master, — *  they  who  have  sought  that  which 
was  lost,  and  brought  again  tliat  which  was 
driven  away,  and  bouml  uu  that  which  was 
broken,  and  stivngthened  tliat  which  was 


When  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  'tottaod 
fast  in  the  Lord,'  he  declai*eshi9  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  of  this  sted&SkiKai 
in  terms  the  most  endearing— '  dearly  be- 


sick,'*  sliall  deliver  up    to    Him  who  laid  lo\  ed  and  longed  for,  my  crown  and  joy, 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  that  ilock  *  which  stand  fa>t  in  the  Loi-d,  niv  dearly  beloved/ 
he  will  requiix:  at  their  hands.'  !  — as  if  he  would  add  to  tfic  motives  of  their 

Yes!  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed  '  ])ersever;jice,  the  transport  it  would  aflord 

•  ■  *il  1  a'lt  *  1*  I  A*  IT'  *A  aJ 


pHK! 

whom  had  s;icrameT;t;dly  declared,  at  his  in-  i  he  was  ilesistius  of  imparting  to  themnof  on- 
troduction  into  the  fi.ld/that  he  uncieit'K)k  ]  iij  rhf  Cios/ir/fjf(ifjci,  dut  also  hia  own  »uL 
the  sJicrt'd  office  in  (.beiruTice  to  that  s^ilcnm  I  Tin.  spii  it  of  Christianitv  is  no  where  mart 
call-t^  What  a  sciund,  *  Well  dene  gcjcd  and  lanjiaivht  than  in  the  aflectionate  strain  in 
faithful  servant !'  to  him  w  \v)  sli.di  iia\  e  :-.r- '  w'hich  he  adjures  his  Roman  ^cnds  only  W 
quitted  himself  of  his  treniendi  us  ris;><:nsi-  i  cnnsent  to  siive  their  own  souls.  One  would 
bility  !  What  a  spectacle  ." — muliiuideii  i  :i-  sni}p(^e  it  was  not  the  immortal  happinea of 
tering  into  the  joy  ot  their  Lord,  ^nvUtuiJv  |otliers,  but  his  own,  which  so  eamesdy  «■ 
ascribing  tlieiropening  and  inconceivable  fc-igaj^ed  him.  How  Rrvently  tender  a  hil 
licity  to  the  zeal,  the  tidelity,  the  prayers  of "  UK-de  (.f  (il)testing  them  !  *'I  beseech  vol, 
their  pastor.  For  them,  to  iv>unie  the  bretlnxii,  bv  the  meroiesof  God'— 'iPanl 
beautiful  metaphors  of  the  Holy  Vt\  «k, — for  ■  by  myself  b'esi  ech  you  bv  the  meeknesaand 
Xhciw,  f/it*  ffrrni  /lasturrs,  into  whicri  they  i^entkness  t.f  Christ.**  'As  the  represedtar 
had  conducted  their  ilrx-k,  sh  dl  llov.risli  iii  ii\e  of  his  master,  he  implores  of  man  the 
everlasting  veixlui-e  ;  forthem,  Mr  T:£/.'fr'.o/"  rcc«iiciliatinn  for  which  it  would  be  natural 
comfort,  btitdt'vjhich  tfmifuu!  Ifd  (hi  ni,  shall "  to  e-\])LCt  that  man  himself,  wIiom:  own  con- 
flow fn)m  a  source  which  eternity  caniu-t  ex-  cern  it  is,  should  be  the  solicitor, 
haust,  fi-om  those  rivers  of  pleasure  which  j  S;ii:it  Paul's  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
arc  at  Cicd's  right  hand  for  evermoi  e.  :  of  whole  couinuniities,  did  not  swallow  uphii 

If  this  spectacle  //(/*  a  contrast,  we  avert '  ardent  altaclunent  to  individuals ;  nor  did 
our  eyes  fn)m  the  contemplation.  If  even  ■  his  regard  to  their  higher  interests  lead  him 
thepictuix*  is  loo  terrible  to  be  sketched,  ]  to  (.vtrhnik  their  i)ersi.nal  sufferings.  He 
who  coidd  stand  the  possibility  <jf  its  being !  descends  to  give  i)articular  ad\'ice  to  one 
realized.''  j  friend  f  respecting  the  management  ol  his 

1  h:s  w-hole  valcdicton-  address  to  the  el- !  health.  In  his  gnef  fin-  the  sickness  of  ani>- 
dei-s  of  l^phesus  combines  every  beauty  lif  ■  tiier.t  and  his  joy  at  liis  recoverv,  hcdoeanot 
romposilion  :  it  exhibit:,  an  eneij^y,  a  devo-  l>reteiidto  afeefingpmvly  dibiiiterested,b* 
tion,  ai-eMgnation,  anintrgriiv,aien(leniess, 'i^i-atefully  acknowledges  that  his  joy  wai 
whirh  cann«  t  be  sunicK  nil\  admired.  And  partlv  for  his  own  siike.  *  lest  he  i^ould have 
the 
mix 

theiiijuiiuLiv^ii^  iiL-  r.ao  oeuvereu,  ne  u'  t  nniv  .  nun,  ni  a  man  so  UKe-nnnaedwithUhrWfiB 
i-ctersthem  to  the  doi'triiies  w'.iirh  he  had  tlie  instances  of  Lazanis  and  John,  area 
taught,  but  the  tears  which  he  had  shed.       I  sufficient  refutation  of  the  whimsk:a]  asW^ 

There  is  n'.jthin;<  like  stoic  .1  iLdiilVrence.  I  tionofa  livelv  genius  ;  that  particular  fiiend- 
rsotlung  like  a  contempt  c  f  the  sen.''.i!)ilities .  shiijs  are  hov'iiJe  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.^ 

tenl^^^^^^  Pi-o;>  how  happih  n..  :;nar.;n.Uy  and  .     ,  ,t  i.  I.u.cwr  a  d.bt  «r  ju.L  due  «  .  drpi*- 
tcndcHK-s  bjend  tr«;ether,  that  as  there  is|f,Knd  to.i.^-.w..  that  ,.o  .u,p,cioa  could  br  n-nr •■ 

K^ckif  I,  til. :  \\iv.  liJ.  j  loiiini^;,!  ij,a.i  ihat  Mr.  Sojiue  J(<n)m  •»■  not  iinetrri* 

t  Stt  fhtni.iiii.,:,.  ,    .'  .-tj..-,  » :i ;.,  .i..,Mun  •».'  CLii.ii^uiiy.    'liic  autliuff  liud*"* 
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ap.'Kionslieartnfthlsblcwinlnpnstlc 
arge  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  lov- 
.jord.  The  sniutatioiis  with  whicli 
his  Epistles  close,  and  the  afTcctioti- 
enibrattccK  whicii  they  convey,  ii^ 
ei'hatH  the  names  nf  a  grtater  hutli- 
ric[uu,  than  any  dozen  of  Greek  at 

hfToet,  in  the  plenitude  of  success 
wer,  ever  attracted;  if  wcmay  jodj;c; 
necuebi^  tliesume  rule  as  in  the 
Lhe  narrative  of  historj',  or  the  wri- 

bioeraphical  memrar& 

us  benevolence  was  not  confined  to 

row  boundsot  friends  or  countiy,. — 

a  man,  and  nothing  that  ini-olveil 
^iiiten^Eofman  was  indiffercnUo 
k  most  beautiful  compari<>unliasbei.'n 
by  as  fine  a  genius  as  has  adorniil 
any  age,  between  the  learned  and  ui  it 
tile  curionty  which  has  led  so  man\' 
mstraTcllers  to  visit  distant  anddan'- 
climei,  inoi-dcp'tocontemplatemii- 
statuesand  defaced  coins ;  tocollutt 
:rij>ts,  and  Cake  tlie  heigjitof  py^il- 
with  the  zeal  which  carrieilthe  kit 
'  of  humanity  on  a  more  noble  pil- 
^,  'to  search  out  infected  hospitals, 
□re  the  de^th  of  dungeons,  and  to  take 
ige  of  human  misery'  in  order  to  te* 

loul  the  unworthy  desire  to  i-ob  tti 
it  pliilantliTOpist  of  his  well  cam.< 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  wibh,tlml 
juiate  eulogist  of  Howard  had  a]sn 
ed  a  comparison  which  would  have 
Isovast  a  held  to  his  eloquent  pijn, 
31  the  adventurous  irxpedilioiis  of  the 
:ror,  the  circumnavigator,  lliedisco\- 
lie  naturalist,  with  those  of  Paul,  the 
rof  the  gospel  f  Paul,  who,  rcnoun- 
ise  and  security,  sacrifidng  fame  Hnd 
encountering  'weariness  and  painful- 
batching,  hunger  anil  thirst,  cold  and 
itess  i  was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent 
ona,  in  deaths  oft,  was  once  stoned, 
Miffereil  shipwreck,  was  a  day  tim\ 
bi  the  deep,'*  went  from  shore  to 


un  or  hli  >iitIi  •»  ibe  inn- 
mt  anj  Kndcr  ii  iikAi)  id  «it 
F  iktvrry  Andif  of  hii  man 
tf  dUnw  (o  ohich  Hir;  lu» 
A  Hpllol  friend  or  Ih*  write 


nitilM^Kiirrnl  1! 


liore,  and  from  city  to  ciif,  knowing  that 
innds  and  imprisonment  awaited  him  ;  and 
or  what  purpose  ?  He,  too,-  was  a  discov- 
ler,  and  in  one  sense  a  naturalist.  He  ex- 
jlored  not  indeed  the  treasures  of  the  mine- 
-.1,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  worid. 
lisbuuncss  was  with  man ;  his  abject  the 
discover)- ofman's  moral  wants;  hit  itudr, 
[.'applvaproi>ortionate remedy  i  hiswotk, 
Ui  break  up  the  barren  gitsund  of  the  human 
buil ;  his  aim,  to  promote  the  culture  <^  the 
vifldisdplined heart;  his  eitd,  the  nlvation 
(il  those  til  r  whom  Christ^ed.  Hedidnot 
iring  away  one  poornaU>'e  to  graft  the  vices 
it'  a  polished  country  on  the  sav^e  igno- 
-,uice  of  his  own  ;  but  he  carried  to  the  na- 
ivcs  themselves  tlie  news,  and  the  means  of 
■temal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqneror,  but  he  visited 
lew  regicmi,  no:  to  deponulaCe,  but  to  en- 
i^hten  them.  He  sought  triumphs,  but 
lliey  were  over  sin  and  ignorance.  He 
i^hieved  conquests ;  but  it  was  over  the 
jrince  of  darkness.  He  gained  trophies, 
lilt  they  were  not  mililan'  banners,  but  res- 
;ued  souls.  He  erected  monuments,  but 
tttey  were  to  tlie  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
cane  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  nhore,  but 
he  cngraveil  that  of  his  Lord  Ml  the  heaits 
(if  the  people.  While  conflicting  with  want, 
;iiid  struggling  with  misery,  he  plantea 
churches;  while  idnkingtmder  reproach  and 
iiblO(]uy,  he  erected  the  stitndard  of  the 
Urois  'aniDiig  barbarians,  and  (f.ir  more 
hopeless  enterprise  '.)  among  nhiloeophen  j 
■,aia  ha^1llg  escaped  with  life  from  the  most 
uncivilised  nati<in5,  was  reserved  for  mar- 
tyrdom i»  tlic  imperial  queen  of  cities  ! 


CHAP.  xir. 

&in(  PaiiVi  Heavenly  Mindedneia, 

True  religion  consists  in  the  Eubjugetkn 

(if  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  of  the  soul  to 


rather  in vertecl.  Atthesametimehe'teaich- 
es,  that  though  bi-ought  into  this  degraded 
litateby  our  own  perverseness,  we  are  not 
liopelessly  abandoned  to  it.  He  not  cnly 
ihows  the  possibility,  but  the  mode  of  our 
restoration,  and  describes  the  happy  condi- 
tion of  the  restored,  even  in  this  world,  by 
declaring,  that  to  be  >/iiritual/u-ndnded  tt 
Ufe  andfieace. 

He  knew  that  our  bullies  are  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powerfiil  ta- 
itnimcnts  for  the  promotion  of  both ;  active 
capacities  fin  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  our 
character  is  detemiuied  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  religion  or  oif  am,  of  the  sensual  or 
Che  lajiritual  mbid.  Saint  Paul  emtnent^ 
exhibited,  both  in  his  example  and  in  ha 
writings,  the  spiiitual  mind.  He  wastMt 
only  equal  in  wirrectncss  of  sentiment  and 
purity  of  practice  with  those  who  are  drily 
ortliddox,  and  superior  to  thoK  who  a.« 
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by  tlic  unction  it  infuses  into  both,  proves  to  comfoit  the  soul  which  he  hai  been  af- 


that  both  are  the  result  of  Uivinc  grace ; 
and  which  consists  in  an  entire  consecr.ition 
of  the  affections,  a  voluntary  surix^idcr  of 
the  whole  man  to  God. 


flictini'. 

In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  once  discern 
the  difference  between  natural  weakness 
juid  suiMii-added  strength  ;  between  the  in- 


This  disposition  the   apostle  makes  the  fii'mities  which  ara  fortified  by  the  assisr 

preliminary  to  all  performance,  us  well  as  tanceofthc  Spirit,  and  the  sensual  ni!iid, 

the  omdition  of  all  acceptance.    This  it  is  which  not  only  is  not,  but  eannut  be  subject 

which  constitutes  the  charm  of  his  writings,  to  the  law  of  (Jod  ;  iK'twcen  him  who  not  ha- 


his  own  heart,  infiises  it  also  into  the  heart  of 
his  readers.  While  he  is  musing,  the  fiix' 
bums,  and  communicates  its  pure  flame  to 
cverj'  breast  susceptible  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian feeling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments become  pei*suasions,  his  exhortations 
entreaties.  A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  ear- 
nestness so  imploring,  breathes  throughout 
them,  that  it  might  seem  that  all  ix'gard  for 
himself,  all  care  for  his  own  interests,  is 
swallowed  up  in  liis  aixlent  and  atlectionate 
concx?i*n  for  tlie  spiritual  intci-est  of  ntliers. 

I'hc  exuberance  of  his  love  anil  gr.ititude, 
the  fiiiits  of  his  abundant  faith,  break  out 
almost  in  si)ite  of  himself.     His  ztal  iv- 

})roves  our  timidity,  Iiis  enei'gv  our  indif- 
crence.  *  He  dwells,'  as  an  elotjuent  wri- 
ter has  remarked,  *  witli  almost  untiniel\- 
descant,'  on  the  name  of  Him  who  had  cal- 
led him  out  of  darkness  into  his  marveHons 
light.  That  name  which  we  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  pi-onouncc,  not  through  i*e\  crence  to 
its  possessor,  but  fear  of  e.ich  other,  ever 
sounds  with  holy  boldness  from  the  lips  of 
Paul.  His  bursts  of  sacred  j'jy,  his  tri- 
umphant appeals  to  the  ti  uth  of  the  promi- 
ses, his  unl>ounded  confidence  in  the  hope 
set  before  him,  carr>'  an  air  not  only  of  pa- 
tience, but  of  victor)',  not  only  of  fLiith,  but 
of  fmition. 

W'hoevcr  desires  more  particularly  to 
compare  this  spirit  of  Divine  power  mani- 
fested by  the  apostle,  with  the  oj)po.'»ite  spi- 
rit of  the  world,  let  him  caR'fully  ])enise  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  K])istle  to  the  Romans. 
After  describing  the  strong  and  painful  con- 
flict with  the  malignant  power  of  sin  in  the 
seventh  chapter,  with  wliat  a  holy  exulta- 
tion does  he,  in  tlic  opening  of  the  eightli. 
huny  in,  as  it  were,  tlie  assurance  tliat 
*  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus.'  It  somewliat  resem- 
bles that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that  im- 
patient, mercy  of  God  in  the  tliird  of  (Jenc- 
sis,  which  seems  eager  to  make  tl\c  promise 
follow  close  upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness 
upon  the  sin  ;  to  cut  off  the  distressing  sjjare 
between  teiTor  and  joy,  to  leave  no  interval 


the  i)Ieasures  of  sense,  shall  die,  and  him 
who,  through  the  Spirit  nioitifying  the 
deeds  of  the  l)ody  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  docs  not 
make  the  line  of  demarcation  lietwcen  the 
two  classes  of  characters,  tvi  ctmsist  meirly 
in  the  actual  crinjes  and  grosser  vices  of  the 
one  class,  and  the  l)etter  actions  of  the  other. 
It  is  to  the  sensuid  and  spiritual  mind,  the 
fountain  of  gotnl  and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he 
refers  as  the  decisive  test^  This  radical 
distinction  he  further  conceives  to  be  a  more 
(•bvious  line  of  separation  than  even  any  dif- 
ference of  icilgii.ua  t.piniijns,  any  di>tinctsoo 
arising fiiim  the  mere  adoption' of  peculiar' 
dogmas. 

Vhat  the  reviving  assurance  may  appor 
to  belong  exclusivelv  to  real  Christians,  he 
marks  tlie  change  (jf  character  by  the  defi- 
nite tense  no7if,  implying  their  recent  \TCto- 
ly  over  their  eld  corruptions,  which  he 
liad  been  deploring.  This  precaution  wcuki 
pi  went  those  \vho  rcmained  in  their  former 
state  fn)ni  taking  to  themacives  the  comfiMt 
of  a  pmuiise  in  which  they  have  no  pait 
He  guards  it  still  moi'e  explicitly,  by  de- 
claring, that  the  true  evidence  of  this  reno- 


ration  of  heart,  was  their  iz^a/Jchiff  after  the 
Spirit ;  a  term  which  describes  habitnal 
pn)gress  in  the  new  way,  to  which  we  are 
conclucted  by  the  new  nature,  and  whiclu  if 
it  do  not  always  prcser\'e  us  fit)m  dcAiaOng 
fr(Jin  it,  i-ccalls  us  back  to  it 

The  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  princi- 
ple he  wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any 
principle  on  which  he  did  not  act.  After  he 
had  can-ied  piety  to  the  most  heroic  eleva- 
tion ;  alter  he  had  pi*essed  the  most  fcntnt 
exertions  on  others,  and  gained  the  motf 
splendid  C(mquests  over  fiimself.  still  he 
considered  himself  only  in  the  road  to  sal^ir 
tion ;  still  he  never  thought  of  slackening 
his  coiu'sc ;  he  thought  not  of  resting ;  he 
had  not  reached  his  end.  He  was  not  inti- 
midated fi-om  pursuing  it  by  new  difficulties; 
his  resolution  rose  with  liis  trials ;  all  he 
feared  fin*  himself,  all  against  which  he  cau- 
tioned others,  was  declension  ;  his  grand  so- 
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ihoiit  the  pursuit  of  ferther  conquests. 
:  ^valked  after  tlie  Spirit 
The  tcirible  forms  of  distress  which  he 
unions  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  otiier 
lis  of  his  Kpistles,  always  i*emind  him  of 
z  principle  which  makes  them  supporta- 
2.  He  enumerates  human  miseries  in  all 
eir  variety  of  sliapes, — iribulatlon,  dis- 
r'M,  fitT9rcutio7i,  famine,  nakedness,  fieri  I ^ 
uord.  Hut  to  what  end  does  he  muster 
lis  confederate  band  of  woes  ?  He  calls 
1  them  not  tci  avert  the  sufferings  they  in- 
ct ;  n<N  he  challenpjcs  them  to  separate 
c  Christian  sufferer  from  tlie  love  of 
hriit.  He  presents  himself  to  us  as  an  iii- 
ance  of  the  supreme  triumj)h  of  this  lo\  t* 
.cr  all  earthly  calamity.  1  he  man  whose 
'utresHea  aboundtd,  who  vf as  firtaaed  above 
icoMure,  Ci>mes  out  of  the  conflict,  not  only 
conqueror, — ^that  to  one  of  his  anient  spi- 
lt seemed  too  poor  a  triumph,  he  «  moj-e 
haji  a  conqueror.  But  how  is  this  victory 
chieved  ?  Through  him  who  loved  us. 
That  lowliness  which  made  him  say  just  be- 
ore,  *  that  which  1  do  I  allow  not,  out  what 
hate  that  I  do,' must  have  been  lifted  by 
I  mighty  faith  when  he  exclaimed,  *  I  am 
xrMuded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor 
iDj^'ls,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
iwng*  present,  nor  things  to  cojne,  nor  life, 
aor  death,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be 
ible  to  scpanite  us  from  the  love  ot  God, 
which  Is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lonl.* 

In  ^pe:lkiRe,  in  tliis  chapter,  of  the  glories 
rflhe  eternal  world,  liis  rapture  does  iiot  es- 
caoe  him  as  the  sally  of  the  imagination,  as 
Atttought  awakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of 
ti»c  object ;  he  does  not  express  himself  at 
nndom  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
lusisnot  the  coi^jcctural  language  of  igno- 
rant deare,'  of  unceitain  hope  ;  it  is  an  as- 
sumption of  the  sober  tone  of  calculation. 
'I  reckon,'  says  he,  like  a  man  skilled  in 
ttns spiritual  arithmetic, — *  1  reckon,*  after 
»duc  estimate  of  their  comparative  value, 
•that  the  sutferihgs  of  the  present  time  are 
oot  worthy  to  be  compareil  with  the  glory 
which  shall  ]>c  revealed. ' 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to 
make  this  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of 
the  present  world  he  had  shared  more 
hiwly  than  any  man.  Of  the  glory  that 
ihul  be  re\'ealed,  he  had  a  glimpse  gi^anted 
fo  no  other  man.  He  had  been  caught  up 
into  paradise.  He  *  had  heard  the  words  of 
Clod,  and  seen  the  visions  of  the  Almighty,* 
Ukdthe  result  of  his  privileged  expenenc«, 
Wjttj  that  he .  *  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be 
with  Christ ;'  that  he  desii*ed  to  escape 
from  this  valley  of  tears ;  that  he  was  impa- 
tient to  recover  the  celestial  vision,  eager  to 
pQDctuate  the  momentary  foretaste  of  the* 
Smei  of  immortality. 

Wc  perceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  fu- 
hiit  felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts, 
«f  which  we,  in  an  established  state  of  Chris- 
hanity,  and  suffering  only  under  the  coni- 
DHw  trials  of  inurtiilitv,  can  ha\  c  no  uUc- 


quate  conception.  His  courageous  faith 
was  kept  alive  and  fortified  by  fervently 
practising  the  duty  he  so  unweariedly  ur^es 
upon  others  ;  continuing  instant  in  firayer* 
To  encourage  this  practice  in  his  readers^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source 
of  his  own  heavenlv  hope,  and  continual  in- 
tercourse with  the  Divine  presence,  he  adds, 

*  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  wer 
know  not  what  we  should  pi-ay  for  as  we 
ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  interces- 
sion for  us,'  Nor  does  his  high  trust  and 
confidence  in  God,  thus  gendered,  eaaly 
find  its  limit.     On  the  contrary,  he  adds, 

*  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  Clod.* 

I'his  ti-ust  was  an  assurance  of  tlie  largest 
import,  and  it  involved  indefinite  consequen- 
ces. Having  cordially  confided  in  him  for 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ,,  he 
found,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  greater  m-- 
v(.l\  ing  the  less  :'  he  found  that  he  had  little 
(lilhculty  in  ti-usting  Him  with  his  inferior' 
cruicerns.  To  Him  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mittccriiis  eternal  happiness,  to  Him  he 
could  not  scruple  to  confide  his  fortune,  his 
health,  his  re|)utation,  his  life. 

We  have  not,  it  is  tine,  these  manifesta- 
tions, of  which  the  apostle  was  favoured 
with  a  temporaiy  enjoyment  But  we  have 
hJH  tcstimonv,  added  to  the  testimony,  the 
evidences,  the  proofs,  the  promises,  the  dc- 
monstations  of  the  whole  New  Testament. 
Why,  then,  are  we  not  supported,  encou- 
raged, animated  by  them  ?  It  is  because  we 
do  not  examine  these  evidences,  because  we 
do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  because  we 
neglect  these  proofs :  therefore  it  is,  that  we 
are  not  nurtui-ed  by  tlvese  promises.  We 
entertain  them  as  speculations,  rather  than 
as  convictions,  we  receive  them  as  notions, 
rather  than  as  facts. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devout  as^ 
suranres  is  confered,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encouragement  to  this  holy  exer- 
cise, is  the  hojje  of  being  raised  by  it,  to  the 
heart-felt  belief  that  sucli  felicity  is  real,  and 
that  it  is  reserved  for  the  final  portion  oif  the 
humble  C'hristian  ?  Too  humble,  perhaps, 
to  give  full  credit  that  such  great  thmgs  can 
be  in  store  for  him.  For  a  moment  he  b 
staggere'd,  till  faith,  the  parent  of' that  hu- 
mility which  trembles  while  it  believes, 
enables  him  to  apply  to  himself  the  promi- 
ses of  Him  to  wliom  nothuig  is  impossible, 
the  merits  of  Him  for  whom  nothuig  is  too 
great,  the  death  of  Him  who  died  that  wc 
might  live  for  ever. 

In  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apos- 
tle si)eaks  of  the  efficacy  of  tne  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  *  constraining'  power  of 
his  love,  there  is  a  vehemence  in  his  desire, 
a  vivacity  in  his  sentiments,  an  energy  in  his 
hu^guage,  an  intenaty  in  his  feelmgs,  wliich 
strongly  hidicate  a  mind  penetrated  with 
the  depth  of  his  own  views.  He  paints  the 
lo\  c  ot  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  which,  though 
his  soul  was  deeplv  sensible  as  to  its  nature. 
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boldest  conceptions  sink  uncKr  the  iniprcs-  '  It  is  lujt  rnoujL;lj  that  tUey  have  been  fuvom^ 
sion  which  no  language  could  convey.  |  cil  with  a  vexation,  they  must  •  walk  wDithf 

Vet  these  sublime  povlicjns  uf  his  wriiinc,s,  ot  it,'  *  Tlie  periVctin'^  of  the  saints'  miut 
which  l)ear  the  more  special  stamp  and  im-  |  he  carritd  au  j  *lhty  must  i-cach  the  mear 
prcKS  of  the  gospel,  which  aflbrd  the  neaivst  sure  (i  ilie  stature  of  the  fuSncas  of  ChrisL* 
view  of  ix'alitics  as  yet  unappiTjacIiable,  aiv  \  No  such  peifcction  had  been  attainoi  a» 
set  aside  by  many,  as  things  in  which  they  \  >y(Hi)d  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present  pn- 
havc  no  pci-sonal'  concern.  They  have,  in-  sition.  Even  in  this  highly  favouiicd  church, 
flced,  a  sort  of  blind  revei-ence  fclr  them,  as  |//ro;^rr>*  is  enjoinwl,  pi-essed,  reiterated.— 
for  something  which  they  conceive  to  !)e  at  No  elevaliim  of  devout  feeling  sets  him 
once  sacred  and  unintelligible,  such  a  kind  |  abuve  attention  to  moral  goodness 
of  respect  as  a  man  would  natundly  enter-  ,  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  t\un  the 
tain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Sci'ii)turcs  |  at )nij)t  aposii-ophcs  of  praise  and  gratitude 
HI  a  language  which  lie  did  not  undei-stand. 'into  which,  in  the  midst  ol  sorrow,  of  ex- 
Eloquent  as  he  was,  wo  often  find  liim  la-  |  hortation.ofreproof,  he  unexpectedly  breaks 
bouring  under  his  intense  conception  of.  out.  The  love  of  his  Redeemer  so  fiib  his 
ideas  too  vast  for  utterance.  In  describing '  soul,  that  it  i-equires  an  effoit  to  rettiuin 
the  extent  of  the  love  «>f  Ci<Kl,  its  height  ar.d  i  its  cutwaixl  expix-ssion.  Even  when  enja- 
depth,  its  length  and  breadth,  liis  soul  seems  ■  ged  in  the  transaction  (if  business,  and  di- 
to  expand  with  the  dimensions  he  is  unffl-.  reeling  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  by  m 
ding,  liis  expix'ssions  seem  to  ac(juire  all -ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  as 
that  force  with  which  he  intimates  that  the  j  a  valid  reason  for  suspending  spiritual  kleaii 
soul  itself,  ST)  acted  upon,  is  invested,  yhhr  and  dismissinijj  spiritual  feelings,  they  TCt 
Btrrntfthetird  vyith  mi^ht,  would  have  Ijceninux  themselves,  as  it  wei-e  involuntanly, 
reckoned  tautology  in  an  onlinary  writer  on  ;  with  his  secular  cares  ;  there  is  na  only  a 
an  onlinan-  sul>iect ;  and  to  be  s'tivngthen-  I  satisfaction  but  a  jo)  fulness*  in  these  escapei 
ed  with  a/?  might,  would  seem  an  attrilMite  of  afleciion  which  seem  to  spiiiig^  {rem  nil 
impossible  to  moi-tality.  Hut  holy  Paul  had  '  soul,  in  pn)])oition  to  the  depression  of  h's 
himself  felt  the  excellei\cy  of  tliat  pnvvcr; '  circumstances,  to  the  danger  which  s■^ 
lie  knew  that  it  is  derived,  and  that  tlie' rounded,  to  the  deaths  which  threatened 
finintain  of  duration  is  the  t^lorioua  fiovjcr  of  him. 

God,  *  When  I'aul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at 

In  delineating  the  mighty  openitions  of  Philippi,  it  is  i-ecorded  that  they  prayed  at 
Divine  love  on  the  human  mind,  the  seem-  midnight.  This  would  naturally  be  expect- 
ing hyperboles  ai*c  soberly  true.     Where  from    such    men,  under  such  circumsian- 


which /jaanfti  u?i(icrNiumihi!{'^\\v  nuisi /o'y/C"  I  that  tiiis  imj)nsonment  w^as  not  nierrlv  s 
af  thintfft  tvhi'ch  arc  not  hciu — (/(jy77;;a; //c/zt.' j  "^"vsure  fi  a*  securing  their  pei-sons,— ^^5 
we  niilftt  bflirx'e  in  ho/ie — while  *on*o«'////i  were  stripped  bare — many  stripes  were  Ian 
we  mufit  akvaya  he  rtjoiciritf — an  /;f/TV//(r  upon  the m,  and  the  iixjii  Entered  intotbeir 
nothhiff  7niist  reckon  that  wr  /toftftrfis  f/V/|Soul.  Yet  they  sjm^ praises im to  God! 
thi/fifA- — dijinjic,  and  behold  ivr  live — thout^h  \Vhat  a  triuinph  is  here  of  tlie  element  rf 
unknown  we  are  ?:vV/  known — In  shoit,  he  j  spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  ot  oulffaid 
rccoiiciles  conti-adictions,  unites  o])posites.  circumstances ! 
Antipathies  by  nature  become  alTinilies  by  j  'iVcippresiorhoU* 

grace.      The  love  of  (iod  in   Christ  is  the   HU  bcily  bound,  but  knows  not  nhat  aranga 
point  where  he  makes  contranes  centi-e,  ■  "»•  >i»irit  takct,  unconseioas  of  a  chain; 


and  imiK>ssi])ilities  meet. 

His  spint  seems  mostintimntelv  to  identi- 


And  that  to  bind  hiin  U  a  >ain  aitfmpt. 

Whom  Gud  delighti  in,  and  in  wrhum  he  dwvlln* 

towhidi 

nted  with 


fy  itself  with  the  church  of  Ki)hesus.  What  j  In  the  Episth;  to  the  Ephcsians  to 
an  improbable  union  !  The  late  idolatnnis ,  we  ha\  ejust  rcfered,  we  ai"e  present! 
woi'shi])pers  of  Diana,  anrl  the  late  perseci;-  i  a  fixsli  instance  how  much  h-s  devotion  rose 
tors  of  the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  Ijiit  one  niidtr  the  same  c"i\'umst:uKes  ofdistresfc— 
lieart  and  one  soul !  These  recent  enemies  It  w;is  written  from  a  prison,  and  isalmoit 
to  Chinst,  and  to  each  other,  now  meet  in  one  entire  eflusion  of  love  and  pmise.  Itii 
one  comm(n  point  of  altnLCti<Mi.  With  an  overih  wing  expression  of  afTectiqpatc 
what  holy  triunipli  d-vs  he  dilate  on  their  iiruiitude,  that  hasnopandlel.  Itseemito 
common  faith!  that  hne  of  (iiKl  in  Chrirt  be  enriched  with  an  additional  infusion  of  the 
Jesus  which  is  thtir  conmion  centre  and ,  Spirit  ol  (it  d,  and  has  perhiips  more  of  the 
^5^!  "f  ^1""'"  !  ,  hei-oi^-m  of  Christian  feeling  tiian,  except  in 

Still,  as  wc  have  such  frecincnt  occasion  to  i  the  discourses  of  our  Loitf,  is  to  be  found  in 
ol)serv'e,hc  docs  not  sacriiicc  practiciJ  duly  i  the  whole  s^icied  treasury.    It   seems  to 
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3omc  fresh  fh>ni  the  celestial  worUL  Ho 
(pt^iks  not  as  from  a  prism),  but  !is  fmm  :l 
neipaa  uf  light,  and  life,  and  g;lory.  His 
ihoughts  arc  in  he-sivcn,  his  soul  is  with  liis 
tevioar,  his  heart  is  with  his  ti'eLisiire  :  no 
BraDder»  thieflp  that  his  language  has  a  tine- 
core  of  the  idioin  of  immcirtulity. 

As  Aidumcdeiiy  when  Syntcusc  was  ti- 
ken  hf  the  ben^ers^  was  so  intent  on  a  ma- 
theoiatical  demcaistration,  that  he  knew  not 
when  the  city  was  lost :  so  the  apostle,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  concern  as  much  superior  to  that 
3f  the  phSoanpher  as  Scripture  tnith  is  to 
scientific,  lost  sight  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero, 
fargot  his  former  suffeiings,  felt  not  hLs])re- 
Knl  c^tivity,  thought  not  of  his  inii)cndint|; 
Gtfe— present,  past,  and  futuix;,  as  they  i-e- 
ated  to  himfldty  were  absorbed  in  his  zeal 
br  the  salvation  of  the  church,  for  tlie  gloiy 
li  its  fninder  !  Mark,  the  divine  supnoits 
michsafied  to  this  imprisoned  Saint !  Noti: 
fiis  state  of  grace  !  Onscn'e  the  ])erfeciion 
3f  his&itfa !  How  the  motion  of  his  spirit 
vas  accdn^ated  as  it  drew  nearer  to  its  cen- 
re  !  He  whose  dee^)  humility  had  suggested 
o  him  the  possibility,  that,  after  converting 
Itfaen^  he  might  himself  be  reiectcil :  he 
who  had  desired  not  to  be  unclotned,  but  to 
Kdathed  upon — now  declai*es  that  he  is 
tody  to  be  oucred  up,  now  dcwrea  to  dcpurt; 
ifltin  the  gentle  decay  of  exhausted  nature, 
lot  in  the  weaning  languor  of  a  sick  bed,  not 
n  the  calm  of  a  peiiceful  dissolution,  suHVr- 
Dg  only  the  pains  inseparable  from  <u)  onh- 
laxy  death  ;  but  he  is  ijrqjared  to  meet  the 
iiuiu  of  violence  :  he  is  ready  to  pour  out  his 
llood  U]X>u  the  scatfold  ;  he  i»  lon^ini;  to  jNii 
'  the  souls  wliich  were  beheiuled  for  the  wit- 
less <it  Jesus,  and  Xuv  th.e  wc m\  of  ( ic k1/    S  > 
ar  from  being  dismayt'd,  ))ecaus4  he  knew 
hat  his  maityrdoni  was  at  hand  ;  he  wIid 
mew  not  what  it  w:is  to  b<iast,  yet  knowin^'^ 
D  whom  he  hsul  trusted  ;  feelinj^  his  i-tcnial 
ademption  drawing  nigh,  r.<iuld    o  claim 
vith  a  iiolv  bnivery  ;  *  1  have  linishul  x\\\ 
30Drse ;  I  davc  kept  the  faith. ' 
'^  Then  in  a  nipturcof  iriumjihiuit  joy  at  the 
nental  view  ot  the  crown  of  lightcousiiess, 
vhich  the  Liord,  the  rightt^ous  Judge,  '  had 
mepared  for  him  against  the  gi-eat  day,'  that 
tame  unparalleled  philantlin)py,  which  he 
lad  so  constantly  m;inifested,  breaks  out  and 
Xnsecrates  a  moment,  when  we  might  have 
inpposcxl  the  immediate  nearness  of  his  own 
mipcakable  blessedness   wijuld  havi.  en- 
Srossed  his  whole  soul.     His  rehgioii  was  no 
jdfidi  piety,  his  hope  no  solitary  sal\"itic  •n. 
I^ratituue  swells  into  its  highest  transpoit 
ram  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
HA  exclusively  rt^erved  the  crown  for  hiui, 
10^  nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  wh'»m 
le  writes,  nor  for  the  multitude  of  his  own 
Eriends,  nor  for  the  converts  who  were  to  be 
pecnliarly  '  his  joy  and  ci-own  of  ixjoicing  ;' 
Jut  *far  ALL  them  also  which  love  liis  ap- 
icaring/  for  all  '  the  redeemed  ')t  ihe  li^ird" 
JOthc  end  of  tlie  world. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

,4  ffrneraJ  rn'rtv  of  the  (niaiiticH  of  Hdiiif 
Paul :  hin  hiowledge  of  human  7iattur — 
hiH  delicacy  in  i^niig  advice  or  rtjii'oof— 
hift  intcfpi'ty, 

Thkre  is  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and 
conduct  such  a  warmth  and  openness ;  so 
much  frankness  and  candour ;  such  an  \mre- 
ser\'ed  pouring  out  of  his  very  soul ;  such  n 
free  disclosure  of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  of 
his  opinions;  such  an  elevation,  mingkd 
with  such  a  soberness  of  thinking ;  so  much 
social  kindness,  with  so  mucli  Divine  lo\'e ; 
so  nmch  practical  activity,  "with  such  deep 
spirituality  ;  so  much  human  prudence,  witti 
so  much  of  the  witelom  which  is  fimm  alnrvej 
so  much  tenderness  for  the  persons  of  roLU, 
with  st)  little  connivance  at  then*  ^Ibs ;  so 
much  professional  dignity,  with  so  much 
personal  humilit)%->as  it  would  be  diUiciilt 
to  find  in  any  otlier  human  being. 

Yet  in  id  I  these  o^jpositc  excellences,  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  j)ractiaible,  nothing 
that  is  not  imitable.  His  rehgion,  like  hLs 
morality,  has  a  peculiar  scdateness,  Hisar- 
dent  feelings  betray  him  into  no  intt  nii)e- 
nuice  of  s|K*ech,  into  no  incquidity  of  actioiL 
His  piety  is  free  from  cccciitiicity,  Ids  fidth 
fitjni  presunjption. 

U^nifnrmly  wc  lind  a  great  reasonaljleness 
in  his  character  ',  and  it  adds  to  his  value  as 
an  example,  that  he  was,  if  we  may  l)c  al- 
lowed so  familiar  an  expiTssdon,  eminently 
a  man  of  business.  His  tmnsacticMis,  in- 
deed always  tended  to  the  same  end  with 
his (U'v«jtio'ns  and  his  instructions;  he  was 
full  of  cai-e,  l)Ut  it  was  tlie  rare  of  all  the 
thur(  hes  ;  each  day  was  fully  occupied,  but 
it.  was  tliat  same  *  care'  which  aune  \\\»a\ 
hiu),  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  but  as  u  (Udly 
«:are,  * 

The  peifection  in  which  he  j>o.*isosse<ltliiL- 
(lualit^,  pT-o\es  that  his  devotedness  hail  in  if 
•loihiii;.^  lit  abstnirtion.  He  exhibited  no 
cr-nteui])t  of  the  c«)mmon  usages,  no  renun- 
ciation ot  the  common  amifoils  of  life, 
when  the  fomier  could  with  pwiiiriety  be  de- 
served, 01-  the  latter  be  lawfully  enjoyed; 
no  c/>veting  of  suiferings,  when  they  could 
l)e  cxmscientiously  avoided.  He  was  no 
jjatieni  for  ascetics,  no  prototyijc  for  Styli- 
tes.  I  if  beiiueathed  no  example  cf  l)odily 
niacerations,  nor  uncommanded  austerities, 
n-r  penances  unproiit'ibly  aiming  at  at(.w'- 
inunL  His  idea  of  self-denial  was  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  will :  his  notion  of  pleasing  (i<^ 
was  to  do  and  suffer  the  Divine  will. 

His  discretion  was  scarcely  less  conspicu- 
ous than  his  zeal  :  unlike  some  enthusmstic 
Chnstiiuis  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
who,  not  contented  to  meet  persecution,  in- 
V  itetl  it ;  he  never  sought,  whilst  he  never 
shnink  from  danger.  'Ihough  his  life  was 
one  continued  maityrdoni,to  whirh  the  brief 
sullLriiig  of  llic  >>take  or  the  axe  would  have 
been  a  mercy,  yi  I  he  was  contented  to  hve  . 
for  lenjjtheiiVd  ser\!ccs  :  ihoui^h  ho  wcmld 


have  finist.vl  li;;-.  cRir-'.'  with  j  »y  loliMns..!f.  Utl  ui  Siiiiii  l*.i\il. — OiMi,  ifi  i;:inin;;  Lidfiiit<i 
]\v  was  wiiliiiii^  l«»  pnitntci  it  ior  tiu*  i;li)i  y  «t  i  li. -n,  /.  s  wra.t.s  ::v  />  ///■•■  f/r.V.  " 
G<kI  ;  XlvAX'f^h /w  cotifUnI  tif,t  h.s  /./i-  fAur,  I      lli^  inUilcciJiMl  pimcrs  wen:  f:dniiniblv 
yd  he  knew  it  to  I je  useful,  and  ilicrel'ure  ]  o:l^^itule(l  to  stand  liis high  moral :u)db;^i- 
dtsii-ed  its  continuance.  j  ritual  attainm^-nts.    He  had  an  intuitive  sa- 

i;atiiy  lit'  itiiiuI.  'I'his  deep  master  of  the 
seu'iicc  of  uKin  was  intiniatelv  acquainted 
witli  all  the  cU'uMinj^s  and  tuniinijs,  the  in- 
ir-cacies  and  j-crvcrseness  of  the  ncarL  In 
shoit  he  ki.ew  the  exact  point  fr<»m  which 
tu  t;.ke  llie  ni-...st  comprehensive  view  of  this 


He  was  entirely  exempt  fnnii  that  indis- 
creet zeal  which  seems  to  j^hry  \i\  pn)V()- 
king  the  displeasure  of  the  world.  IJe  hail 
notiiing;  of  that  bad  judgment,  whirh  sieks 
distinction  fix^m  sii»v;u).trir.y.  Hi*,  straij^ht- 
forward  rei'titude  neither  canted  tlie  a]) 


i)huise,nm'  des;-.ised  the  i;<x-d  r.pininn  of  m\.n.  i  set  r-.r  ^,f  timn  ;  and  his  w  i  itinjjs  possess  this 
He  who,  in  the  inte:.^rit\  of  Ills  heait  c^iuld  ;  i;iv;:i  :ulv:i!ita^e,  that  they  also  put  the intcl- 
say,  •  We  sought  i^lory  neither  <.f  you  n«- '  li^cnt  re;:r'cr  in  ihei)f.sitir-nt 


totiike  the  same 
yet  of  othei's  ;  in  the  teMcleinev*  <f  that  j  view.  Ho  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of  the 
heart  could  siiy,  to  the  same  peisnns  *fir  '  hnmi.n  charafter.  He  had  stiidied  the  spc- 
"what  is  our  hope,  orjov ,  or  crown  tif  ixjt'i-  "  '  ''"      *  '         -  — 

cinij ;  arc  not  even  }e, — ye  are  our  glory 


and  joy. 


cles  in  all  iis  m«Kl:tirations  and  varieties, 
fronj  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the 
meanest  oiVu-er  in  his  c«inrt ;  from  the  high 


He  was  totally  free  from  luiy  irrational  j.ric>t  j>rt..^!(lin5;intheSimhcdrim  tothcpMr 


p   ,  _ 

lass  «f  li\es  yet  he  heljud  vjiih  his  o-:y/ 1  The  same  acute  perietratinn  brought  him 
//ff/;<.\tothi-ow' ontthetiieklinj;. andthe  slilj)!  nn  ks>  ac-juainted  with  the  crn)rsoflhc 
viuHt  be  worked  by  his  threction.  He  went ;  v.ell-intt-hUuned,  with  the  weaknesses  of  the 
farther,  dedarini;,'  'except  the  men  al»i<le  |  wise,  with  the  failini^s  of  the  ^i!tuous,  and 
in  the  ship,  ye  camutt  be  saved.*  C('uld  the :  the  inronsi>teni"ies  <ifc\en  the c<^^scicntioii& 
boldest  impnjjpier  of  I)ivine.i*!«ni(lence  haxe  I  ^ct  did  he  never  convert  his  knowledge  of 
exercised  m<)i-e  prudence,  have  exhihiitd  all  tin:  sliades  of  the  human  mind  toan  uii- 
ini»re  activity  ?  \  kir.d,  nialevolent  or  selfish  puqiose.    Itne- 

Nc)t  only  t'mm  this  passai^e,  but  fifjm  tlu  \«.  riau«^ht  linn  to  hate  the  unworthy,  with 
jceiu'ial  spiiit  of  his  writinj:;y  we  may  kari.,  win  se  Jjljliijuities  it  made  him  acquainted; 
that  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  (j(<<l  i'\-  the  j  or  to  thsjuse  the  weak  wjiosi'  infirmities  it 
accomplisliment  of  any  thhiv;  within  «)ur  h..d  din'overeil.  So  far  was  he  from  availing 
power,  witlKHit  usinjj  ourselves  the  ration:d  I  hini«^elf  of  his  s:ij;acity,  by  turning  the  vices 
means  of  accomiilishinj;  it,  is  a  total  waiit  f  f  |  <ir  iniljLcilities  of  others  to  his  own  account, 
sense;  and  not  entiivly  to  trust  in  Him,  l  that  it  inspired  him  w  ith  a  more  tender  and 
while  we  are  using  them,  is  an  utter  want  of  |  compasMonate  feeling  for  the  frailties  of  their 


c<»innion  natuiv. 

In  perusin)^  his  E])istles,  we  should  always 
Inar  in  mind,  that  Siiint  1'aul  is  not  address- 


faith. 

Though  favourtrd  with  immetl-ate  revela- 
tions fiTmi  al)«)ve,  yet  was  I'aul  so  sini^ularly 
r.UMlest,  as  »)nly  slightlv  to  advert  to  Divine !  inv;  the  ])iiiHii;aie  and  pn  f;inc,  but  cnnverts» 
communicatioi'is,  and  then  in  the  rame  of  a;  or,  atkast,  relii^ious  pi-otLSsors.  Thiscon- 
Ihinl  pcivm, — /  knav  a  /nan  iti  Chn-st. —  I  .iick*ration  would  prevent  our  putting  the  re- 
So  c<Mitinenl  of  speech,  as  not  e\en  to  di-;-  pnA,fsandctirrections  which  lie  thought ne- 
clo^e  this  distinction  till  near  ton iicen  years  cessary  for  iliem  at  too  great  a  dtstance 
after  it  had  been  confered.  May  we  n<»t|  fiom  <Inrselves.  Into  tins  danger  wc  may 
then  agree  with  the  saj^vicious  I'aley,  that -be  too  much  inclined  to  fall,  if  wc  do  n(k 
*  Saint  Paul's  nnnd  had  none  of  tin-  cliarac-j  jjiing  these  ])eojde  nearer  to  what  we  snp- 
teristicsot  enthusiasm  ;  iliat  the  c')ohits>  ot  pose  to  lie  our  own  level.  They  were  i- 
his  head  alwa\  .■»  k^pt  pace  with  the  warmth  ready  Ciliristians.  It  was  net,  therefi>pe,  al- 
of  his  heart?''  ways  necessary  to  arrange  all   the  fimdar 

His  conduct  uriitonnly  ohibits  the  pre-  mental  doctnnes  into  a  i-egular  wstein, 
ciso  distinction  lietween  C'hris-tian  w i.-dom  much  less  to  lagin  with  a  fomud  expostion 
and  worldly  ]>o»icy.  His  rxMiii'lary-line  isdf  the  elements  of  a  religion,  with  the  prin- 
clearly  defined,  anfl  he  never  steps  ox  i  r  it  to  cipks  of  w  hich  they  wcix*  already  imbued; 
iti'cc'a  pun)ose.  Of  that  prvidence  w  h  ch  i>  or  a'  leilst  with  the  diT.trines  of  which  they 
a-kin  to  selfishness,  ct  thi.t  diM-.ivtinn  w  hi»h  w  ire  accpiainted.  '1  his  manner  of  ^iddress- 
kansto  craft,  of  that  candour  wh'cli  teisilst-i  inv;  them  is  a  ])n)<^f  that  their  pi-ogress  was 
undue  pliancy,  of  that  wisdom  which  is  m-  n-  already  cnii^ickrable. 
suul  and  earthly,  he  had  not  the  siii^iitest.  The  first  Knistle  is  insciibecl  'to  all  that 
tinctuix'.  What  an  iliustrion^  fjraf.r  ol  n\\v\  are  at  Rome,  beloved  (if  (l«xl,  called  to  he 
own  time  sidd  of  his  coi.ttmporary  statis-  ^a:l.■-,  uh.>e  fa.th  :>  s[)Mken  of  thnnighrot 
man,  n;ay  be  fir  moi*e  ap]»rf  piiatcly  ap]/ii-  j  ihe  wi  lUl.'  Ihe  next  i.-.  'to  the  chnich  rf 
*  Av:i,  cii.  .\\»ii'  •  *  Mr.  Iiuikvurtlie  Mjit|'ii«  ul'  iluckii)^haiJ> 
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God  at  Coniitli,  with  all  the  saints  hi 
Aehauu *  Am »t h c r  •  t^ ) the  saints  th al  ai v  at 
2*4jht.'sus,  aiid  to  the  faitlifiil  in  Christ  Jesus.* 
Again,  •  to  tlie  snints  and  tiiithful  bi-ethi-cn 
in  Christ  at  Colosse,'  His  letters  to  indi- 
vidual friends,  designates  also  the  piety  uf 


In  illustniti(vn  of  these  general  remarks, 
kt  us  select  a  particular  case. — Our  apostle 
had  not  studied  the  hiLnian  heart  to  so  little 
puiiK)se  as  not  to  perceive  that  it  is  of  itself 
commonly  indisposed  to  liberality.  Even 
where  a  measure  of  religious  feeling  has 


his  correspondents.    *To  I'imothy,  his  son  couicred  or  enlai-ged  this  virtue,  he  knew 
in  the  faith ;'  *  to  Titus,  his  own  son  after  that  it  r       ' 


re(juires  excitement  to  keep  the  flame 
alivc! ;  that  if  easily  kindled  by  some  affect- 
ing tale,  or  some  present  object,  it  may,  by 
being  left  to  itself,  be  as  easily  extingnishwl. 
He  knew  that  impressions,  if  not  immediate- 
ly followed  up,  and  acted  ujK)n,  soon  wear 
out ;  that  a  wann  impulsi*,  if  left  to  cool, 
evaporates  in  mere  pwfession.  On  thig 
pi  inriple,  then,  we  find  him  delicately  re- 
minding the  Corinthians*  of  the  zeal  with 
best  of  his  converts,  as  characters  wlio  did  which  they  had  voluntarily  engaged  to  raise 
not  req\ure  either  caution,  correctum,  or  a  fund  for  the  indigent,  iuid  i-cmcni.  •  ."ating 
iinprov'cment.  He  knew  even  after  they  jon  the  ol^ligation  to  put  their  own  plan  in 
had  adopted  the  Christiim  pix)lession,  how ''"  '"'  r  -  i- .  m  .!^_ 
pertinaciously  bad  habits  would  cleave  to 
somCp  how  much  besetting  sins,  natural  in- 
Jirmity,  temptation  without,  and  passion 
within^  would  impede  the  progress  of  others. 
He  was  aware  that  many   who     ' 


the  comnioD  faith.'  And  in  writing  to  the 
Hebrews  collectively,  he  denominates  them 
•holy  brethren,  paitakci-s  of  the  heavenly 
calling.' 

It  wcxild  be  well  if  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians coukl  inspire  to  rank  with  imy  oi'  these 
classes.  Saint  Paul's  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, however,  of  which  we  luive  said  so 
much,  would  prevent   his  addressing   the 


thouglit 

themselves  sincere,  and  ncniaps  really  were 
m}f  were  yet  careless  and  cold  heartecl ;  that 
many  who  were  warm  in  profession,  were 
selfish,  indolent,  covetous  ;  that  many  who 
appeared  to  be  lovers  of  God,  were  yet  in- 
oraiuately  lovers  of  pleasure;  that  some  who 
professecl  to  be  dead  to  sin,  wei-e  alive  to  the 
world.  *  Alexander  did  him  much  evil ;' — 
•  Denias  forsook  him  ;'  *  Phy^ellus  and  Her- 
m^cnes  turned  away  from  him.' 

The  persons  to  whom  he  wnrte  might,  on 
the  whole,  be  considei'ed  as  no  unfair  s])eci- 
rocn  of  professing  Christians  in  e\ery  ago. 
Consequently  neither  his  doctrine  nor  liis 
precepts  can,  by  any  fair  rule  of  judgment, 
pc  limited  to  tlie  community,  or  even  to  the 
ioch\idual,  to  whom  they  weix*  immediately 
sncvibed;  he  has  erected  his  mandate  into  an 
linalteral>le  standard  of  general  Christianity. 

l*he  inspiring  guide  of  Saint  Paul  knew 
that  human  nature,  left  to  its  own  specific 
Wration,  would  be  the  same  in  th'4t  church 
QtRome  to  which  his  Epistle  was  adilressed, 
asm  the  now  existing  cnui'ch  of  that  metro- 
polis,—a  church  which  has  so  far  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  its  founder;  that  the 
church  of  Ephesus  would  differ  only  in  its 
local  circumstances  and  form  of  goveni- 
Qwnt  from  the  church  of  England  ;  that  the 
9une  sort  of  behigs,  with  the  same  wants 
and  weaknesses  which  composed  the  church 
of  Galatia,  would  comi)ose  tliat  of  Geneva 
and  of  Holland ;  that  it  was  not  the  Corin- 
tluan  convert  alone  who  should  become  *  a 
<k;w  creature;'  that  it  was  not  the  member 
^9ttf  fiarticular  community  that  must  •  put 
^  the  old  man  with  his  deeds;'  he  knew 
that  the  transmuting  power  of  true  i-eligion 
"Would  confer  the  same  chanicter  of  newness 
Upon  every  genuine  believer;  that  as  in  every 
age  the  principle  is  the  same,  so  also  will  be 
the  results. 


execution,  l)y  distributing  as  well  as  collect- 
ing. 

In  suggesting  this  duty,  he  takes  a  circui- 
tous j)ath,  by  intimating  the  necessity  of  con- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  Christians,  by 
dwelling  on  the  exi)C(liency  of  those  who 
abounded  in  fiiith  and  eloquence,  and  reli- 
gious knowledge,  abounding  also  in  acts  of 
beneficence  ;  and  by  hinting  that  a  high  prc- 
fessi(rti,  w ithout  that  bnK\d  principle  (^Chris- 
tian charity,  of  which  he  knew  almsgixing 
to  be  one  tniit,  w^nild  be  an  anomaly  discix- 
ditiible  to  themselves,  and  injurious  U)  reli- 
gion. 

He  then  pn)poses  to  them,  with  the  liand 
of  a  master,  persuasions,  arguments,  and  ex- 
amples; he  makes  dnlies  grow  out  of  mo- 
tives, and  imi)resses  both  l)y  actual  instan- 
ces, lie  mentions,  in  a  sort  of  incidental 
way,  tlie  benevolence  of  a  less  opulent  and 
less  instnicted  people,  the  Macedonians ; 
and,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  pro- 
duces their  charity  as  giX)wing  out  of  tlieir 
piety.  Thry  tfuve  t/trmarivcftjirat  unto  the 
J  .only  and  then,  as  tlie  effect  would  natunil- 
ly  follow  the  cause,  theyt^ave  unto  ua  by  the 
nvUl  of  God,  He  informs  them,  that  tliis 
generous  neople  did  not  wait  to  rxmfer  I  heir 
bounty  till  it  was  solicited.  He  uitimates, 
that  m  this  instance  it  was  not  those  wlio 
wanted  the  charity,  but  those  who  gave  it, 
*  that  pressed  it  wiih  much  enti-eaty  :'  in- 
structively hinting,  that  they  had  made  Uie 
true  use  of  afflictions ;  for  that  '  their  jxi- 
verty,'  instead  of  bein^  pleaded  as  an  apc.h^ 
gy  for  withholding  their  charity,  *  abounded 
to  the  riches  of  their  lil>erality. ' 

This  was  a  powerful  intimation,  that  if 
thoeje  more  indigent  conveits  liad  been  so 
bountiful,  what  might  not  be  expected  fitjm 
the  opulent  metropolis  of  the  regions  of 
Achaia  ?  It  was  also  an  experiment  of  their 
sincerity" ;  for  if  they  were  more  ft>rward  in 
profession,  and  more  abundant  in  graces, 
would  it  not  be  an  ex]jected  conseciucnre, 
that  they  should  be  morc  al^undant  in  works 
of  charity  i* 

*  2  C«r.  ch.  viii. 


2'j^.  iiiK  woKK^  oi  Hannah  mokk. 

A::-l,  nii'tll)  i:!'t  coiiuniLil  wiili  piissim;    (ii  iit.  and  tn  wlmm  ihc  jnciiiit:  lliiiM':Rr 
u;;  .11  tlicia  the  example  ot  a  churcli  nf  iiitc- !  prx-sciitrd  sim  h  u  rontniat. 
r.>  r  iio'c,  h<*  rises  suodciily  to  the  siii>lime&t  ]      Vet,  while  he  thus  c<inibated  their  pTtfe- 
'■iiill  piecetients.    He  dix's  not,  t(»  M<///,  .rencc  i.f  thf»se  which  might  iiaist;  suimin- 
fUDteimy  injunction  of  their  Divine  Master ;  lion,  to  tluisi*  which  tended  tu  the  public 


//.  ,  iintl  in  the  lotticst  pavsi 

'  l''^-  ye  know  the  p-ace  ot'our  Lord  Jesus-  not  deju-ccisiteleai-ning,  bucausc  he  did 


\iy  jliitctinjj  their  attention  to  the  unsfkak-  miiKhnji;,  he  enc<»iiiaj;injjly  subjoin^— 'and 
AUhV.  gift!  'indeed  ye  do  it.'    Jn  the  same  spirit,  after 

To  !he  s;uiicpuri)osc  he  directs  liisfric  nds  J^aymK  to  tin-  same  chuixh,  '  Comfort  yQa^ 
at  liphcsiis,  inliisliistiitt"et:tif.natediw-«iun>e,  seivts  luj^fther,  aiid  edify  one  another,' he 
iitihii  /inct/a  of  Christ.  Afttr  the  mti^t  -tii'iin  intnnates  that  they  did  ni/t  so  mock 
p(iwertul  exhoitxitifjns,  he  allud'.s  to  his  ha-   i^  'luiii- 1(»  be  instructed  as  congratulated,  by 

when  be 

canhoKSt- 

Lyestum  ii 


only  p'J:»thu'"nous(jii()tati'n  which  Sr.nj»t  m.  ^''''l'  *'t  K^mans,  the  dominion  of  sin,  he 
Ins  preserved  ot  the  DiWul-  Jhsuutn-:  *■!'  •I'^s  io  hJ">  «»N>n  per^^n:  in  reivring,  in 
•Kemuu'jer  tlie  wtu'ds  cl  tlie  L- rj.  J.-a  ,  'i»'  *'ul>:«'jin»ii  ( luiijtcr,  to  the  di^oiinidi of 
liowhchitidy  iusmnre  blessed  ic  j;ive  Ih.m  ;;i"'i«  • .  ii'-  i-'eiuK  the  r«»nsf>lation  to  all  be- 
to  ixceive.*  ^  litvei.-.    ()uevrr\  oicasiiiji which callsboA 

AJiother  instance  of  his  dili<ar\  :>,  Im.u  <i'«.i!'ta>.,  ia:»tkness  and  hAvliness,  into  ex- 
iii  ad(hessinj;  the  same  pi<»]>!e,  V.ii  ii  he  <'*«'>*.  Sninl  Paul  .shows  hiniisclf  not  only  V 
wouUUower  to  its  just  iufe-mniv  ihe\-:i;K'  ''^^'>  Jminble.Ht,  but  the  politest  of  men. 
or  jjifts  :ind  miraculous  powers,  in  c  •-mpari-  Had  i  late  n<^ble  iuvl  jji-lished  preceptor* 
v)n  (»f  f/n:  twjm  vrctlln}!  ?i'/.//,  he  d'.es  n"t  •'<■*■"  -'^  c«-nve!vuit  wuh  the  Holy  ScrilJtiaci 
diretth  !jf>int  at  their  v.miiy  a'..',  v  :MxuUa-  -'^  *»^'  o?iiiiiesii...ial)ly  w.is  vith  polite  mera- 
Li'in,  biit  witlia  ixruunRiil  \v«ithy  tin-  at-  luie,  arsd  liad  hi>p!inrijjlesbeenas90uiidis 
lentionofallcensorji,  hetransh  r>  ihe  aprli-  bi*^  taste,  he  wcuid  lia\e  had  iiu  occasicD  0 
cation  to  himself— 'I'hnu^^h  J  (not  tli.Uf^h  \'l'^  taiTl.cr  tlian  the  writings  of  Paul  cf 
\ou)  speak  with  the  tumniesuf  nun  und  of  'l';"sus,  fur  the nvsi complete  illustratimrf 
an;;els;  though  I  have  tlie  \\\{x  of  iJiii^ihicy  ^•^•*^  t:i\<'urite  niaxim,  the  adoption  of  which 
.uid f tith  ;  though  7 bestow  al!  m\  t-'i-xls  in  li<>'  ^"  npeaudly  eiijoined  nii  hi»  miseukd 
feerlthejioor,  aiid  have  not  chanty,  /am  P'M"'-  Hisfme  sense,  under  the  infiuCBCe 
n4»thinjj.  f  «)fu  lii^ion,  w.-uhl  have  led  him,  wUk  be 

Ashe  thought  it  nec(  ssar)',  in  this  a  Mivss '  presM-d  the  injunction,  to  give  it  idl  it  wanl- 
b >ailducc  the  strongest  snpposabh  instances,  ■^*^»— a  »':<l^t  direction.  He  would  hue 
e\eri  instances  which  c^rjuid  ni»r  lu  iIp  Uj^l.i  t«.un<l  the  s/'^nY/r /w  ni'jdo  acci/mpany  tbe 
I'M-.Kist,  tlKu-  wasno  nieilnul  \\  Incii  nidil  so  ./'  '"'■''  '* '"  '*'  •  "'''i**-  uniforndy  in  «jur  apoilk 
•  Ikctiudly  expose  the  radical  e\il  of  u,i- :  man  in  ;iny  oilur  writer. 
charit;iblenesH  with  so  lilile  olK.nce  to  \.\\i-^<-       1"  adtlitMij  to  the  numberless  instanccscf 


wecaii- 


\shn  were  J^ilty  of  it,  sis  to  apply  the  ijna;,-i- '  'h's»  »»'i'  '•»  ^bat  <HCur  in  his  hj|)!stles, 
nary  case  lo  his  ov^n  person  .-  nor  cou.d  the  '  ''f  which  we  have  already  noticed,  w 
most  ela^x)l-atc  bar.uijjue  on  the  Inautv  tf  )^V5  *'"'»^''^''  mentiofiinj^,  that  in  writiDglo 
cluirity  liave  pivducetl  with«^iii  it  so  power- i Tin i*  thy,  herecomnunds'the siwrit of pow- 
ful  fui  elfect;  uorw<.uld  ;iny  delineati'.n  (.t!*'*!'^"^^  <  f  a  n./'«</ w/;n/ ;'  to  which  he  sub' 
;di  thc(;j)p(»sitc  \ices,  which 'wei-enoti>nt.us-  j"-'iS  *  f't-lii  f\iH  tht  fjrm  of  HjunUvfordi.^ 
\v  practtsed  by  the  pniud  :;nd  sensual  Corin-  l*i»t  while  he  is  so  jxriL-mntory  as  to  the  fwre 
ULi:Lns,  have  Elected  t!ii  in  so  nmch,  as  this  "f  the  matter.  \\v  is  not  less  attentive  lotbt* 
beautiful  porinit  of  the  Xw.wt  r,'\  virtm-  in  duty  oi  nnldne'-s  in  rlumrmni-r.  H  ■  dirtrcts. 
wui«  li  a. 'j.v  I'f  thiUi  .Ti- .:..•..  I  !•.  ,•..;,.  ih:ii 'li-- d  •  tat.-- nj  fhj^  S' •!«»»' mi';.:  »>»  cw- 
•   ■(.■■.■.»i.  ■  M.  '  .^'iiv:  Miili  '■'/■■    '  ., — ihis  !  Hill  'j'  s.-ui-t' 
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wurtN  ho  comnuuiicatLtl  with  l(,Vf ;  \\\n\  in 
cxpatKitiog  <su  these  gentle  graces,  we  must 
not  forget  the  situatiuD  under  which  he  ex- 
cixnsed  them. 

In  the  days  ot  prosperous  fortune,  wc  frc- 
qoeotly  see  the  appeantnce  of  cheerfulness 
aadonnplaccncy  u  characters  not  n'niark- 
able  fur  f^ntleness  of  mind  :  but  Paul,  un- 
der the  most  disastrous  circumstances,  nc- 
Tcr  fails  to  exhibit  the  same  amiable  courte- 
■es.  It  is  therefore  not  easy  to  account  fi)r 
"die  prejudices  of  certain  persons,  who  al- 
urays  speak  of  him,  as  a  character  of  the 
most  repul»vc  harshnesn. 

1  bhoiild  be  very  unwilling  to  8n«])eot,  if  a 
lew  of  these  critics  are  to  iHtftmnd  am<mg 
my  own  sex,  that  their  dislike  to  this  ai)i«tle 
aracs  from  a  cause  which  is  rather  calcula- 
ted to  inspire  gratitude  than  tt)  provoke  cen- 
9ire.     His  attention,  in  not  being  limite<l  to 
their  highest  interests,  but  descending  also 
to  their  minate^ct  ccnircnis  is  a  i)nx)t  suivly 
that  he  thoiight  nothing  !)enfath  his  niitice, 
which  might  raise  the  aignity  and  add  to  the 
hcaucy  of  the  female  diameter.     I  should  be 
verv  unwilling  to  suppose  that  their  dmp- 
pmbatioii  ari!*c-s  from  his  having  said,  *  She 
that  livelh  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liv- 
cth.*    Nor  ccadd  I  pi*esunie  to  sus])eet,  that 
his  injunction  of  submission  to  their   hus- 
bRndSt— of  subordination  okvays,  and  of  si- 
kiicc  i»o;nr// wr.«,— can  possibly  be  the  cause 
«f  the  hostility  of  any  C-hhstian  ladies. 

Still  less  would  I  vcntuix*  to  su])|MiRe,  that 
their  displeiLSure  is  owing  to  his  liaving  re- 
commended 'that  women  siionld  adc)ni 
themselves  ui  modest  apparel/ — nor  that 
they  should  object  to  him  for  his  pnlVrtinre 
'tf'shamefacetlness'  to  'costly  array,* — »>f 
•■c&riety*  to  'bimUn*d  hair,' — of  *gi»tKl 
works'  to  *  gold  und  pearls.  '* 

Itlcxiksas  if  S'iint  Paid  was  i  if  opinion, 
that  the  cxtemnl  appearance  of  women  was 
an  indication  of  the  dispt'sition  of  the  mind; 
and  this  opinion  it  is  pixibable  made  him  so 
earnest  in  recommending  these  symbols  of 
intemal  parity.  He  doubtless  more  strong- 
ly proliibits  certain  personal  decorations,  be- 
cause they  wen^  the  insi^ui  of  the  notori- 
cQdy  unworthy  females  ot  his  time.  And  it 
may  be  feirly  presumed,  that  he  never 
thought  it  could  be  construed  into  a  liard- 
ihip  to  l>e  cautioned  ag:iinst  weiuing  the 
bau^  of  the  profession  of  Lais. 

tf  they  are  of  opinion,  that  his  pointedly 
Kigecsting  to  them  the  omamctits  of  (Z  jnctk 
ana^uiet  aftirU,  was  at  Ie;ust  a  Hufiv.rJluous 
injunctiont  they  will  f«)i*give  him  on  the 
groimd  that  he  might  not  tliink  it  unneces- 
sary', even  to  the  most  gentle,  to  *  stir  up 
their  pure  roiud  by  way  of  }\:mrmbrance,* 

It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  i)ossibly  cn- 
tertaiaany  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  which 
he  ajunted  so  many  valuable  friends.  And 
let  illjc  seriously  ctbscrved,  that  in  whatever 
relates  tf)  jmous  aflfcclioiis,  to  Christian  ])i'ac- 
?  ice,  to  disinteix'sted  kindness,  Uj  /.eiil  and 

*  1  Tun.  ch.  ti. 


diligence,  there  was  t»I)vio«sly,  in  Sahit 
l'aiil'sestimati(»n,  neither  male  nor  female. 
For  we  do  not  hear  more  of  his  afRxtionatc 
regard  for  good  women,  and  ot  his  generous 
testimonv  to  their  worth,  than  we  hear  of  the 
friendshfp  with  the  sex  of  any  other  charac- 
ter in  history  ^  He  delights  m  their  praises. 
*  Phel3e'  is  warmly  commended  for  her  good 
ofhces  'to  the  Saints  at  Home,'  not  only  as 
having  been  an  im]>ortant  assisumt  to  the 


one  who,  with  her  husband,  had,  *  for  his 
life  laid  down  their  necks.'  For  this  he 
thankfully  ol)serves,  they  arc  entitled  not 
only  to  his  thanks,  but  alsi)  to  *  the-  thanks  of 
all  the  churches  of  the  (ientfles.'  He  ac- 
knowledges that  'Maiy  had  bestowed 
much  lalxHir  on  him  and  his  c<iriverts.' 
I'he  name  of  *  Apj)hia,'  and  tluit  of  *  Julia,* 
is  jjeq^etuated  by  liis  iitlectic^nate  gratitude. 
That  (if  *ChU)e'  stands  ])ix>minent  in  his 
gratvfiil  page.  *Tn'i)hena  and  Tn'phosa 
iaiioured  much  in  the  Lord.'  To  the  ho- 
nour of  HritLsh  ladies  be  it  remembered, 
that  his  friend  *  Claudia'  was  our  country- 
woman. • 

Paul  observes  that,  in  the  family  of  Timo- 
thy, piety  on  the  female  side  was  heredita- 
ly,  and  ne  congratulates  his  tiiend  on  the 
excellent  principles  of  his  two  maternal  re- 
lations; and  xirtually  iiscribes  to  tin* se  in- 
structresses, 'that  ft'om  a  child  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Scriptures.'  Others  he 
has  named,  whose  pniise  is  not  only  in  the 
r hurdles,  but  whose  names  ai-e  in  the  bodk 
of  life. 

Are  not  these  testimonies  to  female  excel- 
lence from  such  an  eulogist,  and  in  such  a 
cause, 

'  Ahinc  all  Grcvk,  abore  all  Uonun  fame  .'* 

If  it  stands  recoixled  on  the  monument  of  a 
noble  Englishnnm,  as  his  highest  distinction, 
that  he  was  friend  to  Sir  Pkdiji  Sidney,  it 
stands  engraven  on  a  monument  more  du- 
rable than  brass,  even  in  the  indestructible 
records  of  the  lkx)k  of  Gixl,  that  so  many 
women  were  the  honoured  friends  of  the 
chiefest  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  Saint  Paul  hiui  been  further  accused  by 
some  persons  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  state 
of  marriage,  it  must  be  by  those  who  forget 
to  take  into  the  account  what  a  calamitous 
time,  that  in  which  he  wrote  was  for  Chris- 
tians,— who  forget  also  his  own  express  de- 
claration, that  the  suggested  suspension  of 
such  an  union  was  *  g(Kxl  lV»r  Ww /indent  duf 
tress,  *  His  comjiassionate  mind  l»>resaw  the 
aggra^'ated  calamities  to  wlVicii  the  entrance 

t  If  any  coniiiltration  khoiiM  iiicrfUK'  ibe  intrmt  we 
Cake  ill  (liii  hiessifd  a  post  1c,  it  wmikl  bt*  \\w  tirong  jirc- 
numptioii,  from  tfttimutiiet  n-contly  ndducrd  hy  aleam- 
nl,  pious  ftiid  lalioriiiu*  pititatf,  (hat  Saint  Paul, in  all 
pnibabilify,  iirt'iichitl  ihc  (Ikxpd  in  liritain,  (o  which 
country  ii  i»  conMciurnI,  after  ilu*  moil  diligent  nj- 
M.*arcli,  that  he  rcnu-urd  with  the  laiuilv  uf  CanN\«ftu\. 
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into  this  tender  connection  wmild,  at  this 
paiticular  juncture,  involve  the  pci'secuteil 
Christians.  Is  it  not  absuixl  to  suiipose  that 
tills  zealous  apostle  of  Chiist  woukl  suggest, 
as  a  ptcimanent  prai:tice,  a  meaMU'e  which 
must  in  a  few  vears,  if  pei'sisted  in,  inevita- 
bly occasion  tne  entut:  extinction  of  Chiis- 
tiamty  itself? 

Since,  then,  it  would  he  derogaton-  to  any, 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  suspect  that 
their  objection  to  Saint  Paul  can  arise  fixim 
any  of  these  causes,  may  we  not  moix.*  ration- 
ally conjecture,  that  it  piix^eeds  from  a  i)i*e- 
juaice  lightly  Liken  up  on  heai*sa}  evidence 
— ^  prejudice  projj:i]5ated  wiih<>ut  serious 
inquin*,  without  having  themselves  closely 
examined  his  writings  f  Such  an  examina- 
tion, to  which  they  are  now  earnestly  invi- 
ted, would  convince  them  that,  to  all  his  ex- 
alted qualities,  he  :idded,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, urbanity,  feeling,  and  liberality. 

But  nothing  moi*e  niises  our  veneinition 
for  Saint  Paurs  character,  th;ui  that  his  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  heart,  and  his  rare  deli- 
cacy in  consulting  the  feelings  of  others,  to 
which  we  have  so  freciuently  it-feix  d,  is 
never  exercised  at  the  exi)ense  i>f  his  inte- 
grity. Theixj  ait?,  as  we  ha\  e  befoi-e  obser- 
ved, many  uprijjht  minds,  whose  honesty  is 
yet  somewhat  disfigured  b)  a  hai'sh  temper. 
They  are  too  cjiiscientioils  to  ctnsuix*  un- 
justly, but,  knowing  the  censure  to  be  me- 
rited, they  have  rather  a  jjleasuix;  in  iiillic- 
ting  the  correction.  And  tlmiij^h  they  are 
not  glad  the  offender  d,  ?rves  it,  they  are 
not  soriy  it  is  t/itfir  duty  lo  im]>art  it,  'Saint 
Paul  never  sevei-ely  i-epn^ed  another,  that 
he  did  not  inflict  a  wound  on  hisown  feelings. 
Yetthoudi  he  would  rather  have  spared 
another  than  himself,  he  would  spare  nei- 
ther when  the  imperative  \ oicx?  of  duty  de- 
fnanded  plain  dealing,  (gentleness  of  man- 
lier in  our  apostle  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety  ; 
the  good  breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substi- 
tute tor  theirs. 

The  conduct  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul  presents  at  once  a  striking  instance  of 
the  integrity  ot  Christian  friend shij),  and  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  excel  lence.  Ik*- 
fbre  the  apostles  met  at  Anti<x:h,  Peter 
seems  to  have  erred  in  a  material  point,  not 
in  associating  fi*eely  with  the  (ieiililes,  but 
in  disingenuously  shunning  their  society  on 
the  return  of  his  Jewish  fnends,  Tliis  fear 
of  human  censure,  which  was  not  yet  entire- 
ly ext'uiguished  in  this  great  ai)Ostle,  while 
it  strengthened  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
weakened  the  influence  of  tlic  other  apos- 
tles ;  misled  Barnabas  *  tliough  a  gofxl  man, 
and  a  just ;  and  not  a  little  alaniied  Paul. 

Tins  vigilant  minister  thought  the  ex:im- 
ple  so  fraught  with  dangei-ous'conseciuences, 
that  he  boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of 
duplicity, — im  act  unlike  the  j^cneiid  cha- 
racter of  Peter,  which,  except  m  ojje  awful 
instance,  i-ather  inclined  to  indiscreet  fiiuik- 
ness,  Paul  himself  informs  us,  in  his  I'.pi?;- 
tlc  to  the  Galatiaus,  that  he  '  withstood  iiiiii 


til  his  Face,'  not  to  gratify  any  rcscntmer.t  d 
his  own,  but  because  his  tnend  *  w:ls  to  be 
blamed ;'  not  pri\  ately,  to  spare  his  cuifu- 
sion,  but  *befoi'e  them  all,'  to  aveit  tlic 


prevent  I'eter,  on  a  suostnuci 
ucciLsion,  fit)!!!  alluding  to  Paul  as  his  brkvrd 
brother,  Fnmi  this  circumsUmc^  we  nay 
learn  among  other  things,  that  the  *  fiar  of 
man,'  is  one  of  the  lini^erii^g  evils  whirli 
tjuits  the  human  heart  with  tlie  gR-ati-st  ic- 
luctance :  it  shows  that  it  may  clcuv  r  t ) 
linn,  evc-n  in  his  renovated  state,  and  tliat 
therefore  the  same  vigilance  is  m-ccssan'  in 
this,  as  in  his  pixvions  character. 

Peter,  on  tins  occasion,  gave  an  instcnf* 
of  that  prompt  ivpentance  which  he  hail  so 
reptatcilly  mimifested  iiftcr  the  commi'siwi 
ofaneri-o'r.  lie  otrci-ed  no  justificatiLii  of 
his  fault,  but  observed  a.  meek  sUenrt^  Wc 
learn  al^so,  from  the  recoi\led  failbiss  cf 
Siijnt  Peter,  that  this/7i-«/  bishop  of  Roiif, 
at  least,  did  not  anx>gate  to  himself  the 
claim  of  int;i!llbility. 

S:.ini  Paul's  kindness  for  his  brethren  nc^ 
ver  made  him  on  any  occiision  lo«ic  su^^htof 
his  coniMgcoiis  integrity.     Considering  ^hc  , 
Gentile  pniselytes  to  be  peculiarly  the  nih  \ 
jects  <^f  his  caiv,   he   resolutely  "defcmled  \ 
them  fr.  >m  the  necessity  of  suljuifttin^*  to  tliC 


oljsUicle  lo  the  reception  of  Christi:inity  was  . 
removed. 

May  we  hciv  be  allowed  to  o!)stTve, 
though  somewhat  <  ut  of  place,  that  tlictiia- 
ractei*s  of  these  two  aiK)stles  are  hrnucht 
forwa-iHl  with  such  remarkable  pi"oniinc!.c>"  \ 
and  detail,  in  Siici-ed  History,  that  it  would  \ 
\m  a  suljject  well  worthy  soiiie  able  j;cn,  to  i 
delineate  the  charactei-s  of  the  men.  and  inr 
terweave  that  of  their  writings,  in  some  oil-  .; 
nected  work.    Thus  pUced  in  0:1  e  frame, 
we  should  have  a  most  interesting  view  of 
these  two  eminent  pei*sons  as  the  u'i>rw«'n- 
tati\es   of  the   Cientile    and    the  Je*isli  i 
Churches  of  Christ     This  representJiiioWf 
iiicorpoi'ated  with  the  circumstances  *hich    ; 
distinguished  the  fii*st  pronmlgaUon  of  the   ' 
(iospel,  rendei*s  every  particular  concern"   \ 
ing  them  highly  affecting.  ' 

But  to  return.    It  is  to  be  ol)ser>'cd,  a«  a  ■ 
fresh  pixxjf  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of 
self  renunciation  which  governed  our  apoa* 
tie,  that  when  he  reprehends  the  Coriiiihi-   1 
ans  for  their  imprudence  in  opposing  tne    ; 
minister  to  another; — ^in  the  jxutiality a«l    '■ 
favouritism  which  he  condemns,  he  nuikei 
no  exception  for  Paul :  the  preference  to    ■ 
himself  above  .\pollo8  would  not  gi*atify « 
mind,  who,  beside  the  danger  to  the  fluttci^    ^ 
ed  individual,  saw  the  evil  of  opijositii^a, «» 
rivalr>%  of  division,  let  who  will  be  the  per 
son  prefered. 

He  might  have  seen  the  dangerous  luw 
bliudint;  iiifluencc  of  excessive  pivposM-jbiwJ    i 
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t{^  tliat  he  would  rather  esteem 
r>s  a  x-iitue  than  think  Cato  vi- 
TT  would  he  probably  have  ac- 
ihc  same  compliment  which  Ci- 
to  the  t'anuMis  discoui-sc  on  the 
ityofthe  So:il, — ^that  thoiiijh  Plato 
lio  reason  for  it,  yet  his  authority 
.e  (lctei*mined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Paul  on  the  Love  of  Money, 
the  innumemble  difhculties  dj\ily 


:'.tt:ichmcnt ;  when  even  his  wise  I //7if»M   with   cofitentmmt.    He   knew   the 
as  r/)n temporary,  Seneca,  could  |  union  to  be  insepanible;  that  as  godliness 

cannot  subsist  without  contentment,  so  nei- 
ther can  true  contentment  spring  from  any 
other  than  an  inward  principle  of  real  piety, 
AH  contentment,  which  has  not  its  founda- 
tion in  religion,  is  merely  constitutional- 
animal  hilarity,  the  flow  of  blood  and  spirits 
in  the  more  sanguine  character ;  colaiieas 
and  apathy  in  the  more  indifferent. 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  prin- 
ciple, was  begmning  at  the  right  end.  A 
spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetoasness 
in  its  birth ;  it  is  strangling  tne  serpent  in 
the  cradle.  Strong  and  striking  are  the  rear 
.  sons  which  the  a])ostle  produces  against  Aft* 
0  tlic  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon  content.  To  the  UKlignant  he  says, « they 
ya%  tlic  least,  the  danger  almost  I  bi-ought  nothing  into  the  world,'  therefore 
Ic,  which  attends  the  yet  incvita- ,  they  need  the  less  murmur  at  possessmgtit- 
flty  ft)r  money.  I'o  reconcile  in-  •  tie  in  it.  To  the  wealthy  he  holds  out  a 
the  pursuit  with  innocence  in  the  i  still  more  powei^fiil  argument  against  the 


mgcr 
',  to  manage  the  tempt atinn  they 
,0  us.  Even  where  tne  object  is 
iued,  and  tlic  acquisition  notun- 
ropmtcd,  a  close  application  to 
iicnt  of  wealth  is  not  witiiout  its 
he  most  uprip;ht  and  libei'al  mind, 
icsc  lx*tter-disi>oscd  pei*sons,  in 
irity  of  intention  and  integrity  of 
ai-e  in  constant  dnnj^cr,  while  ui 
their  object,  of  being  entangled 
uited  schemes,  and  overwhelmed 
ssive  solicitude  ;  of  being  so  over- 
nth  the  cares  of  this  world,  as  to 
r'orld  wliich  is  out  of  sight,  out  of 

find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  short- 
.  a  surer  ix)ad  to  riches,  than  that  in 
xlding  industiy  holds  on  his  slow 
f  way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an 
ng  spirit ;  integrity  too  scrupulous 
iiid  wliich  is  bent  on  a  quick  ac- 
nent  of  its  oi)jcct.  The  rewanls  of 
,00  remote,  too  unccitain,  and  too 
,  for  him  *  who  maketh  haste  to  be 


iccui-s  to  this  point,  in  Saint  Paul's 
'I'imothy,  contained  in  the  latter 
ic  last  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle. 
Mie  main  end  in  view,  the  aposile 
\  adopted  a  sort  of  concealed  me- 
ch  requires  some  attention  in  the 
discover,  'i'he  general  diift  of  this 
exhortation  is,  less  to  guard  his  be- 
:nd  himself,  who  was  perhaps  in 
ively  small  danger  fix)m  the  temp- 
in  to  induce  h:m  to  warn  those  over 
had  the  spiritual  superintendence, 
iC  love  of  money.  In  onler  to  this, 
»t  immediately  enter  upon  the  main 
►uc  opens  wi'h  Another  proposition, 
1  no  ven'  remote  connection  with 
position  tl;e  mostimportimt,  and  the 
►ntrovcrtiblc,  namely,  the  immense 
at  soiil  wliicli  should  combine  .ij-of/- 


content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the 
rich.  1  'he  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare 
subsistance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer 
than  when  they  came  into  the  worla  :  the 
other  should  not  enlarge  their  desires  for 
boundless  indulgences,  to  the  means  of 
i^ratifying  which,  as  well  as  to  the  gratifica- 
tion itself,  the  grave  will  so  soon  put  a  period. 

The  aj)ostle,  having  shown  nis  deep  in- 
sight into  the  human  mind  by  his  brief  but 
just  view  of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the 
miserable  conseciucnces  of  discontent,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  an  indefinite  de- 
sire of  wealth.  'They  that  vjUI  he  rich, 
fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition.*  The 
words  are  weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply 
verified  by  experience,  whether  we  con- 
sider mone)'  in  its  acquisition  or  in  its  pos- 
session.   Its  votaries  *  fall  into  a  snare,* 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
watch  against  the  intrusions  of  this  unsus- 
pectetl  sin,  because  there  is  not  one  which 
intrenches  itself  within  so  many  creditable 
pretences;  none  in  which  more  perverted 
passages  are  adduced  from  Scripture  itself  in 
Its  supi)ort  *  If  any  provide  not  for  those  of 
ills  own  house,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel,' 
is  frequently  translated  into  a  langna^  fo- 
reign to  its  meaning,  unfavourable  to  disper- 
sing abroad.  ITiat  charity  begins  at  home, 
is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  she 
should  never  turn  out.  There  is  one  plea 
always  ready  as  an  apology  for  the  eagemesa 
for  amassing  superfluous  wealth ;  and  it  is  b 
plea  which  ha§  a  good  look.  IVe  mustftro^ 
vide  for  our  children  is  the  pretence,  but 
we  nius^  indulge  our  avarice,  is  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  a  man  \s /irox^ident  for  his  fami- 


ly,  but  he  is  covetous  for  himself.    The  sor- 
di  -      -      .        . 


id  mind  and  the  grasi)ing  hand  arc  too 
ger  to  pat  off  their  gi-atification  to  so  remote 
a  period  as  the  future  aggrandizement  of 
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those  for  whom  they  pretend  to  amass. 
The  covetous  man  hungers  for  instant  grati- 
fication, for  the  pleasure  of  counting  his 
hoards,  for  the  pnde  of  <  calling  his  limds  by 
his  own  name.' 

Even  many  professing  Christians,  speak 
with  horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of 
human  literature,  as  containing  the  essence 
of  all  sin,  yet  seem  to  see  no  turjiitude,  to 
feel  no  danj^cr  to  dread  no  res|K)nsibility,  in 
any  thing  that  respects  this  private,  domes- 
tic, Ik)so'ii  sin ;  this  circumsi>ect  vice,  this 
discreet  and  onkrly  corruption.  Yet  the 
sins  which  make  no  noise  are  often  the  most 
dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which  tlie  effect 
is  to  procure  respect,  instead  of  contempt, 
constitute  tlie  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  l>een  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
pointed  shafts  at  avarice,  than  argument  nas 
been  busv  in  its  defence.  No  arlvocate,  it  is 
true,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own 
proper  ch<aractcr ;  but  avarice  takes  the  li- 
cence used  by  other  felons,  and,  l)y  the  adop- 
tion of  an  aliaa,  escapes  the  reprobation  at- 
tached to  its  own  name.  Covetousness  has 
a  bad  sound ;  it  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
apy)1ication,  a  moi-al  cacophony,  a  fault 
which  no  critic  in  ethics  can  at  any  rate  tole- 
rate. It  is  a  tacit  confession  of  its  hateful 
nature,  and  its  possessor  never  avows  its 
real  name,  even  to  himself.  This  quality 
not  only  disguises  its  turpitude  by  conceal- 
ment, but  shrrmds  its  ovm  character  under 
the  assumed  name  of  half  the  virtues.  When 
accused,  it  can  always  make  out  a  good  case. 
It  calls  itself  frugalitv,  moderation,  tempe- 
i:ance,  contempt  of  sfiow,  selfnlenial,  stjbri- 
ety ;  thus  at  cmce  cherishing  the  pleasiuix' 
and  the  profit  of  the  sin,  and  the  esca])ing 
its  infamy. 

Even  the  mo:>t  careless  in  comluct,  the 
most  negligent  of  chrifacter,  he  who  never 
defends  himself  against  the  cJiar^^e  of  what 
he  calls  the  more  generous  vices,  indignant- 
ly fights  off  the  impuLition  of  this.     \Vhih- 
he  deems  it  a  venial  offence  to  deny  hiniscli 
no  guilty  plcasui'es,  to  pay  no  just  debts,  he 
would  ix'])el  the  accusiition  «if  bein;^  sonlid  as 
strongly'  as  a  man  of  principle.     \et  at  the 
same  time  his  thirst  of  monev  may  he  as  ar- 
dent, in  order  tf)  make  a  bacJ  use  of  it,  as  his 
who  co%'ets  it  without  intending  to  use  it  at  alJ. 
Let  not  therefore  *  the  snares  of  this  world 
and  the  deceitfiilncss  of  riches*  make  us  f>jr- 
get  that  he  who  covets  money  as  a  means  Uj 
other  forbidden  gratifications,  is  as  much 
guilty  of  covetousness  as  he  who  desires  it  as 
an  end.     He  who  makes  it  the  niini^ter  li; 
inipn>per  indulgences,  is  not  less  criminal  a^ 
an  example,  and  is  far  more  criminal  as  t'. 
the  effcrts  of   his    conduct,  tliaii  he    w]u> 
covt'ts  in  onler  that  he  may  am.iss.     Tli«. 
Word  of  Inspiration  culls  cvetoushtss  hlf>i- 
atry  ;  I)ut  arc  nut  im/.ilinatr.-  l«»\ivs  ?it  j/io;.- 
sare,  for  wliicli  !'V)iu.'ysMpj)li'.'S  I'm-,  alinicr;*, 
idiliiicrs  alsi.;  i;'..isniiu.li  a**    Mm;  sunfUo 
ilicy  op.,  r  t-.  I'lt.i  kl'.l  j.iL\«.!.f>  \h 
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If  this  ensnaring  love  of  mGiicv  assamesfo 
be  connected  witli  the  sober  qualities,  vrbkk 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  minds^  it  iifar 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  ardor,  h 
most  minds  it  iB  the  enemy  of  charity.  Tk 
demands  of  this  great  duty  are  amon^tk 
first  and  most  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shnxflf 
Mammon,  more  especially  where  a  too  lam 
scale  of  expense  has  been  estabUsbedt  ant 
reduced  expenditure  is  thought  neceuy: 
how  often  do  we  see  the  first  doductim 
made,  by  withholding  a  little  l^iltiy  m 
which  had  been  as.<signed  to  charity ;  asa 
perhaps  originally  cuspraportioDatc  to  the 
general  habits  of  expense ;  while  no  btov's 
aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  dcrouriBS 
luxury,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  though  the 
retrenchment  in  the  first  mstanoe  vi 
scarcely  I)e  felt,  while,  in  tlie  latter,  it  ndgk 
restore  the  jKJwer,  not  only  of  pcrpctuoliD^ 
but  of  atigmtiitin:^  beneficence. 

But  the  Uiischicf  is  of  still  wider  exicOL 
In  more  animated  minds  the  lo\-e  of  muoef 
is  fre^iuently  allied  lo  the  l3older  vices;  to  w 
pacity,  to  mipression,  to  injustice :  and  ai 
these  more  fr>rmidal>lesuis  arc  usually  pcao- 
tised  for  the  i)urpose  cf  obtaining  tlicmeaw 
of  splendour,  magnificence,  and  show: 
wealth,  even  thus  obtained^  not  seldom  pio- 
cures  its  own  protection.  The  gay  aad  oi- 
tninking,  whose  grand  object  m  life  ii  to 
multiply  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  vlio 
enjoy  these  pleasant  effects  of  their  odgjb- 
bour's  vices  by  participating  in  the  amuw- 
ments  they  procure,  are  not  very  inquisitiie 
as  to  the  sf)urc-e  fn»m  whence  these  prodi|^ 
jjlcasuix's  fltiw.  The  unsuccessful  aspfatr 
after  forbidden  wealth  is  indeed  not  on!^ 
avoidetl  but  stigmatized ;  with  them  h» 
crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt  as  io 
the  failure;  while  pros])eix)us  conitptiOD 
easily  works  itself  into  favour  :  ha\iz)g  fu* 
stnijjgletl  tor  oblivi<  n  for  the  cause,  it  sooa 
obtains  praise  tor  the  effect,  and  finds  littk 
difHculty  in  maintaining  a  station  which  it 
rcf  mired  some  manai-enitnl  to  reach. 

liut  it  tlieiv  aixr  lew  vices  w  hich  separaU; 
a  man  lesij  ii-om  the  friendslii\)  of  the  world, 
than  avarice,  there  aiv  few  that  separate  him 
more  widely  fmm  the  duty  which  heowcitD 
his  neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  bfr* 
tween  his  soul  and  his  Grxl ;  *it  dmwnsmei 
in  destruction  and  perdition.'  When  the 
e)'t:  is  first  c-pencd  on  tin;  eternal  world,  how 
will  many  among  the  rich,  the  poweifiil,  the 
flattered,  be  astonished  to  lind  all  the  altXOr 
buies  which  made  them  gieat  extinct;  all 
the  anpentlages  \v  hich  made  them  arro^at, 
vanish  ;  to  find — nothing  but  !hiYnselve& 

It  IS  lo  he  toserved,  iluit  haint  I'aid  w* 
'Illy  calls  the  love  of  nn.ney  an  evil,  fur  ia 
tli'.h  view,  \v1k  !x  the  pp.&Moii  is  ackn'iwlcdg- 
«.»1,  It  is  ronuu'Tily  o  [i.>itlere<l :  bus  hcpn'* 
«  ee'>tuTilKr  !*.dLin»niinaie  it  liie  'roct,  the 
r.u\u  .li  i>ii:jtij;le,  nut  only  nf  <inc  e\il,  batcf 
.."'  evil.  I'm  .juUr  tU.ii  il'.'erc  is  sc;ii-ceiy  any 
!i.(h*!!'.  fli^inuirul  K  Vv-i-s  n  uitT*y 
■  •   *  ■[[  I',  c  !iiniii,  !n  •T-.'.er  v  tpia 
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^^OKff  there  are  also,  as  wc  have  observed, 
'tQumerable  evils  in  its  misapplication  when 
ftined ;  these  he  probably  included  in  their 
cneral  condemnation.  Other  vices  are 
*vrd  for  their  own  sake,  but  riches  are  idol- 
ed  for  the  sake  of  every-  indulgence  of 
hich  they  procure  the  enjoyment,  of  eveiy 
ce  to  whicn  that  enjoyment  leads. 
lliis  it  is  whicli  makes  riches  the  general 
»itre  of  human  desire.  1  hey  who  do  not 
;cufnii]ate  money,  persuade  themselves 
at  they  do  not  love  it ;  but  many  love  it  for 
r  other  ends  than  to  hoaixl  it.  ^int  Paul 
ew  tliat  it  was  the  unrveraal  snare;  a  trap 
propriately  baited  with  eveiy  allurement 
genial  to  the  taste  of  the  person  on  whom 
:  temptation  is  to  be  practised  ; — to  tlie 
gant  desires  of  the  more  refined,  or  the 
irser  appetite  of  the  more  grossly  volup  • 
ms.  Toe  sensual,  the  as|)n'ing,  the  vain, 
:1  the  prodigal,  all  consider  it  as  the  grand 
lispensable  material  with  which  to  ouild 
•ir  visionary  fabrics  of  happiness, 
^f  oney  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
bit  ion  works ;  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
ichief,  and  of  domestic  oj>prcssion ;  the 
:niinent  of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  uni- 
sal  comiptioiu  Money  is  the  elementary 
nciple  of  pleasure;  it  is  the  magnet  which, 
he  lover  of  flattery,  atti*acts  parasites ; 
ich  the  vam  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  de- 
ltas about  him,  and  the  train  which  it 
ws  after  him,  even  more  than  for  the  ac- 
[  eii;oyments  which  it  procures  him.  It  is 
g^nd  spring  and  fountain  of  pride  and 
•ftufficiencv;  more  especially  to  those 
>  have  notnm!2[  better  to  value  themselves 
n;  to  those  of  inferior  education,  sudden- 
aised  to  wealth  or  power ;  to  those  who 
deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as  spi- 
al  endowments.  In  short,  as  the  fabled 
5  turned  every  thing  into  gold  which  he 
:hed,  so  its  craving  possessor  turns  gold 
every  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  sub- 
ice  and  the  essence  which,  under  endless 
iifications,  ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally 
ppoints  the  heait  of  man. 
iter  enumerating  the  vaiious  moral  dan- 
\  to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the 
rt  open,  the  Aposde  adverts  to  its  high- 
KMsiblc  corruption  ;  he  declares  it  to  be 
root  of  apostacy.  He  doubtless  alluded 
is  own  immediate  knowledge  of  certain 
ions  who,  while  they  'coveted  after 
es,  had  erred  from  the  faith. '  Inhere  is 
ething  extremely  touching  in  tliis  effect 
3\*ctousness,  which  Saint  Paul  appears 
self  to  have  witnessed  among  some  of 
mi  he  had  once  seemed  to  hope  better 
gs  ; — they  had  pierced  themsetvea 
mgh  with  many  sorrows,  with  incurable 
niah  perhaps,  ior  that  abandonment  of 
1,  into  whicn  covetousness  had  seduced 
m. 

;  was  probably  these  living  instances  of 
ruin  of  virtuous  principles  b^  this  vice, 
ch  leads  him  to  warn  even  Timothy,  so 
It  a  proficient  in  piety,  of  the  perils  at- , 
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tached  to  the  love  of  money.  And  nothing 
affords  matter  of  more  awful  reflection  to  the 
most    sincere  Christian,  than    that  Paid 


sus,  against  the  snares  of  this  insidious  eoe- 
niv.  Shall  a  common,  shall  even  a  sincere 
Christian,  think  vigilance  superfluous,  when 
this  distinguished  saint  was  not  only  charged 
to  caution  others,  but  to  guard  himself 
against  this  most  treacherous  of  all  tempta- 
tions ? 

There  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  m 
the  apostle's  mode  ot  adjuring  Timothy  to 
avoid  this  sin.  The  single  aix)Strophe,  •(> 
man  of  God  !'  would  be  a  panoply  ai^nst 
the  temptation.  l*he  imphed  im possibility 
that  a  man  of  God  could  be  a  coveter  of 
money,  was  equal  to  a  tJhousand  arguments 
against  it 

The  two-fold  guard  with  which  he  arms 
Timothy  is  equally  applicable  to  all  Chris- 
tians. He  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your 
danger,  reason  on  the  temptation,  produce 
your  strong  amimcnts  against  it, — hyxijlee 
these  thmgs.  Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only 
courage  ;  escape  the  only  security ;  -turn- 
ing your  back  \i\yoT\  the  enemy,  the  only  sure 
means  of  conquering  him. 

But  Siiint  Paul  does  not  only  direct  what 
is  to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  ne  done.  The 
flight  from  sin  is  not  a  mere  negative  act,  it 
involves  positive  duties;  in  its  view  it  in* 
yfo\\Q&j  following  ajter  righteousness,  godU" 
ness,  faith,  love,  Tiatience,  meekness.  All 
these  spiritual  and  moral  graces  he  draws 
up  in  battle  array,  to  assist  as  auxiliaries  In 
the  combat  he  is  about  to  enjoin.  The 
Christian  will  have  to  maintain  a  conflict 
with  corruption  and  temptation,  during  the 
whole  scene  of  action.  G<ung  on  to  sustain 
the  metaphor  drawn  from  the  military  war- 
fare, he  calls  on  Timothy  as  a  faithful  soU 
dier  of  Jesus  Christ;  ana  while  he  exhorUi 
him  iQfight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  he  pre- 
sents to  his  view  the  crown  of  victory.  He 
assures  him  that  it  will  not  be  a  mere  gratui- 
tous fight,  he  will  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

He  reminds  I'imothy  of  his  special  voca- 
tion *  w hereunto  thou  art  cailed '  He  ani- 
mates him  with  the  quickening  recollection 
of  the  glorious  profession  he  had  made ;  and 
that,  not  m  the  retirement  of  devotion,  but 
*  before  many  witnesses,'  mtimating  how 
much  the  honour  of  the  Gospel  is  concerned 
in  the  proficiency,  the  steadfastness,  the  per- 
severance to  the  end,  of  all  its  professors, 
especially  of  its  appointed  teachers.  He  not 
only  remmds  him  of  his  profession  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  consecration  to  the  mmistry,  but 
in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest 
pitch,  he  adjures  him  in  the  sight  of  Uod^ 
who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  could  raise 
him  to  immortal  glory ;  and,  as  if  he  would 
fill  his  mind  with  every  grand  and  awful 
image,  reminds  him  of  the  '  good  confession 
nuuie  by  the  Divine  Confessor  befiare  Pontuis 
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Pfliitc,'  cxh^rtitij^  him  tiimi  all  tUcsc  lufty 
motives  to  * kt't'i)  tills  coniiiiaudmcnt  spot- 
k'hs  ai)d  unrL'pn>actiablc  until  the  apncur- 
ance  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !'  in  so  Join};, 
men  could  not  ix'Inikc  him,  ivlij^iAn  wuiild 
not  be  wound(rd  by  hmi,  and  his  Sa\iuur 
would  finally  receive  him  with  the  plaudit 
he  tuis  promised,  and  the  crown  he  had  pur- 
chased. 

'I 'he  sublime  doxnlog)*  which  follows;  the 
ascription  to  GkI,  of  all  power,  ])raihe,  and 
duminicn,  glon*  and  immortality ;  the  fer- 
\our  of  his  miild,  rapt  as  it  seenisto  be  wiih 
the  pivsent  view  ot  the  blessed  and  only 
I'litentate,  King  of  Ivir.tjs,  Lon\  if  loixls', 
ininitntal,  luxiMble,  uriap]}nach:J)le,  and 
surniunded  with  \is";t»ns  of  gloiy, — do  not 
make  the  apostle  f'  n>jet  t'  i  iv\  eit  to  the  main 
object  of  his  charge,  the  danger  of  ncliL-s  ; 
or  rather,  the  anticipation  of  tuture  bliss  had 
fired  his  sioul  with  more  intense  zeal  against 
that  sin  which  he  thought  most  likely  to 
shut  out  his  beloved  converts  fmm  the  en- 
joyment of  it ;  •  Charge  them  that  ai"e  rich 
in'tliis  world,  that  they  trust  not  in  uncer- 
tain riches.' 

Having  thus  shown  the  nature  of  riches — 
•  unceitain'  in  ever\'  thing  but  tneir  danger, 
—he  soon  despatches  the  concluding  and 
most  pieas:mt  pait  of  his  office,  by  showing 
liow  the  Christ  tail  use  of  riches  may  convert 
u  snai'c  into  a  blessing;  an  insti'ument  of  ruin 
into  an  evidence  of  fiith.  He  propvises  a 
scheme  of  moral  usuiy,  shows  that  there  is 
a  species  of  avarice  which  he  not  only  al- 
lows, but  enjoins,  that  they  ivho  are  rich  m 
thra  world  iixreiise  thtr  interest  of  their  mo- 
ney l)y  layir.g  it  out  in  g«>od  works;  that  thry 
lay  ii'/i  in  store  a^inst  the  day  to  come; 
aga:iist  a  remoter  period  than  that  far  which 
the  covetous  pi-ovide.  'X  his  is  beating  the 
m^^er  at  his  c.wn  weapons ;  this  is  indeed  giv- 
ing perpettiiiy  to  riches  ;  what  they  lay  out 


money, 

of  a  Christian,  'i'his  is  indeed  1  dg'ng  then* 
tix'asure  beyond  the  reach  of  motli,  rust  or 
thieves. 

He  cautions  them  against  the  love  of  rich- 
es from  their  iniccrtalnty ;  an  argument 
likely  to  weigh  with  tlu)se  who  arc  blind  to 
higher  consiilerations ;  an  argument  moix' 
illustrated  to  its  by  actual  instances  in  tin.- 
late  frenzy  of  revnlvititjii,  than  any  other  pe- 
riivl  of  histon*.  He  then  contrasts  what  is 
uncertain  with  what  is  stJid  imd  durable. 
That  confidence  which  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
•  uncertain  riches,*  he  dii-ccts  to  Ixr  transfcr- 
eil  to  •  the  living  Ciod,'  the  totmdation  rf  all 
substantial  qmlence,  tlie  giver  of  all  the 
goiHlthat  is  enjoyed  ;  the  giver  of  all  'the 


thf  sf  unec^ui vocal  fruits  of  faith,  obedience, 
and  love,  not  the  purchase  of  heaven  but 
the  cvideiK:cs  of  faith  in  him  who  died  to 


purchase  it  fi»r  them,  will  not  l)e  njec 
ixal  Christ'.itns,  after  iiis  di-clai-ation, 
much  L  .  ye  ha\  e  done  it  unto  one  of  tb 
<if  these,  my  brethix-n,  ye  have  done 
me.' 

When  we   consider    the    contra 
which  the  lives  <  -f  some  authors,  on  rt 
subjects^  f(Tm  with  their  writings,  ms 
not  be  said  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
inen  employed  in  building  the  ark .' 
infatuated  liien  s]>ent  years  in  prepar 
as)  luni  fi-om  the  deluge,  without  prai 
believing  that  it  would  ever  taike 
While  tliey  were  mechanically  empk 
working  foV  the  s^dvation  of  the  rthen 
labour  inade  n-.)  pnnision  for  their ow 
ty.     The  sweeping  Rnf.d  descends ;  \ 
builders  are  excluded  fmm  the  verv 
which  they  have  assisted  in  prcvidinj 

How  different  was  the  conduct 
apostle  ?  His  exhortation  in  this,  aa 
other  instances,  derives  great  adi 
weight  titjm  the  consi>tencv  of  his  c 
with  his  w  ritings.  The  j^hilosophcr  S 
composed  his  excellent  bctr:k  ^jf  Etl: 
the  same  city,  and  near  the  siime  t 
which  this  KJMstle  to  Timothy  was  n 
He  suffered  also  a  vi(^lent  death  und 
s;mie  Koman  empei"or  w  ith  Saint  Pai 
the  writings  of  the  philobopher  are 
beautiful  pass;iges  directed  against  t] 
we  have  been  considering,  and  no  a 
in\eij;hed  more  pointedly  against  the 
rious  nidulgences  to  which  riches  are 
ed.  Vet  Seneca,  fii^t  the  disciple  ot  1 
stinent  school  of  P\  thagoras,  and  aflei 
t»f  the  self-denying  sect  of  the  Stoics 
himself,  by  his  inoitlinate  desire  of 
ing  w  ealth,  the  richest  man  in  Kom 
by  his  passi<.)n  for  splendour  the  rocs 
nificent. 

This  inconsistency  of  profession  will 
tice,  at  once  illustn'ttes  the  exact  (till 
between  s|K'Culation  and  con\  icticn,  \ 
and  truth ;  and  scr>es,  without  any  at 
guments,  which,  however,  are  not  W] 
to  demonstrate  the  real  character  alS 
'Hiough  acquainted  probably  with  tb 
gion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  impT 
with  our  apostle  himself,  from  his  net 
nection  with  (iallio,  one  of  Paul's  if 
yet  he  can  never  lie  considered  as  t 
vert ;  and  trving  them  by  the  testin 
their  lives,  w'e  are  obliged  to  cond 
these  two  martyred  moralists,  tha 
lived  a  Christiaii,  and  Seneca  died 
then. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  gcniu9  of  Christianity ^  a» 
Saint  Paul, 

Had  a  sinful  hunKtn  behig,  igno 
Christianity,  labouring  int'er  the  con' 
of  a  tit  «')l:.d  ctrtiHciince,  and  dieadi 
retrib  kti«>n  wliicii  that  conscience  txi 
his  otfence  merited, — had  such  a  bi 
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d,  l>con  called  upon  to  devise 
f  j)ar..!'">n  and  accci)taiKe  from 
Creator,  how  eagerly,  in  the 
ing^  his  tormented  spirit,  wouUl 
lib  iniMjjiiiation  to  the  sti*ctch  ! 
•nuld  he  have  sharpened  his  in- 
gest stmiething  diflicult,  sonie- 
,  something  impossible ;  some- 
Hjld  have  exhausted  all  human 
hould  put  natui-e  to  the  rack — 
tures,  s:icnfices, — all  Lebanon 
Cling,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
vers  of  oil  for  an  oblation, — 
ig  that  he  must  perform  the 
wn  liands,  still  expecting  that 
be  the  agent  of  his  own  deli- 
full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon, 
on,  comes  from  the  offended 
volunttirily,  cc)mes  gi-atuitous- 
with  the  thunders  of  the  burn- 
t  in  the  still  small  voice  of  be- 
)ve, — free  love,  benignity,  tus 
inmerited  ; — wht-n  the  Irem- 
:  is  assured,  in  tlie  cheering 
ipostle,  that  he  shall  oe  *  justi- 
Tsugh  the  rfdemj)ti(!n  that  is  in 
— when  he  is  assured  that  all 
led  on  his  j)ait  of  the  conipact 
he  pmpitiation  made  for  his 
the  forbearance  and  tender 
;•  when  he  hears  that  to  him, 
I  only,  but  to  all  who  will  ac- 
offered  terms  of  faith  and  re- 
previously  inconceivable  pro- 
j; — who  would  doubt  that, 
with  ioy  and  gratitude  at  the 
•Id  recieemed,  he  would  eager- 
Jd on  an  offer,  not  onlv  bejond 
pectJition,  but  beyond  his'pos- 
eption  ? 

ic  tact  too  often  directly  the 
pi-ide  had  suggested  to  him, 
ifficnlt  thing  were  to  be  donr, 
.•e  d«»ne  it  liimself, — if  some- 
)e  suffered  in  the  way  of  hard- 
litv,  or  something  achieved  in 
lorious  enterprise  ;  sf)mething 
c  splendid  in  the  act,  which 
enown  to  the  doer, — then  his 
s  would  be  set  at  work,  his  cn- 
1,  his  emulation  kindled,  for  he 
come  tlie  i)n)curer  of  his  own 
urchaser,  or  rather  the  ri^ht- 
f  a  heaven  of  his  own  eannng. 
r<xl,  by  a  way  erf  his  own  dc- 
HJcess  of  his  own  conducting, 
ish  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
:he  vain  and  impracticable 
[K>tent  m.an,  for  effecting  his 
r'  any  concepti<»n  or  act  of  his 
)t  man's  unwillingness  to  par- 
iffered  mercy,  look  as  if  his 
id  not  clicx)se  to  be  freely  for- 
is  haudity  independence  re- 
.n,  in  wliich,  thonj^h  he  has  all 
;  has  none  of  the  m-rit  ?  Does 
if  h'z  woul'.i  in»prij\  i:  tlie  terms 


of  the  treaty  ?  as  if  he  would  mend  tlkC  j,lan 
of  salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kin!  of 
paitnershijj  scheme,  in  which  his  own  con- 
tribution snould  have  the  pi-edommance  ? 

Hut  it  will  be  urged  men  do  not  say  this ; 
we  reply,  they  do  not  profess  it  in  words ; 
but  do  not  some  say  it  virtually,  when  lliey 
practiciilly  decline  the  terms;  or,  if  they  do 
not  entirely  disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a 
reluctant,  and  partial,  and  cjualified  assent  ? 

With  the  genius  of  Chiistianity,  with  its 
peculiarities,  with  its  applicableness  to  the 
wants  of  man,  the  whole  soul  of  Saint  Paul 
was  singularly  imbued.  His  acute  mind,  his 
lofty  (jualities,  his  penetrating  spirit,  and  his 
renovated  heart,  entered  protoundly  into  the 
character  and  essence  of  the  gosi3el.  His 
niind  was  a  transcript  of  divine  truth  ;  liis 
life  an  exemplification  of  it  What  he  con- 
ceived intimately,  he  imparted  explicitly. 
To  combat  the  i-ebellion  of  the  natund  man, 
against  the  salvation  wrought  for  hiia,  is  the 
le;:ding  object  of  his  endeavour.  He  who 
was  al  waj  s  l<x>king  unto  Jt-sus,  as  the  author 
and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly  holds 
liim  out  to  othei's  as  the  sum  and  subsLuice 
of  tlicii-s. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  com- 
passion ;  he  introduces  it  under  every  f ./«", 
lie  illustrates  it  by  every  figure,  he  magni- 
fies it  under  eveiy  mode  of  expression.  Ke- 
conciliati<»n  is  the  grand  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  exhibits  the  difference  between 
the  conduct  of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  of 
man,  in  this  negotiation.  In  human  cases  it 
is  usually  the  offender  who  makes  the  ail- 
vances,  who  tries  all  means  to  recover  the 
fi-iend  he  has  lost,  the  patron  he  has  offend- 
ed. But  here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the  re- 
vei-se.  Here  it  is  the  insulted  benefactor, 
hei*e  it  is  the  injuix'il  friend,  who  conjuiis  the 
offender  to  return,  who  entreats  the  er.emy 
to  be  recx)nciled,  who  promises  not  only  ];ar- 
don  but  innniinity,  not  only  oblivion  but  ix-- 
ward.  The  penitent  is  every  wheix;  cncou- 
r.sged  to  believe,  that  his  offences  are  for- 
given, that  his  sins  have  been  punished  in 
hisSiiviour ;  that  the  Judge  has  not  only  ])ar- 
doned  the  malefactor,  but  has  suffered  in  his 
stejul. 

'l*he  jipostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 
fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our 
virtues — if  we  tuni,  it  is  he  who  tuins  us— 
if  we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — if  we  ap- 
ply to  him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  us — if 
we  repent,  it  is  'the  grace  of  Gfxl  which 
leads  us  to  ix'pentance. *  Whatever  lij'ht 
thing  there  may  be  in  us,  it  is  not  our  natu- 
ral j)n)perty,  but  his  gift  His  bounty  is  the 
spnsjg  from'  which  our  goodness,  if  we  have 
anv,  flows,  instead  of  our  goodness  being  the 
original  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  vcr>' 
superficially.  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its 
design,  its  offei's.  We  now  turn  to  what  is 
our  more  immediate  object,  its  ])ractical  ef- 
fects, i's  general  re^ulUi,  its  transtorn.ing  n.»- 
tuiv,  il:;  luliviV;.:".;:.:;  ?M.v,ver, 
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If  the  law  of  God  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a 
confom^ity  to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  con- 
fbmiity  to  its  sjnrit,  that  constitutes  Chris- 
tian oticdience,  Chiistlan  obedience  is  as- 
certained by  its  universality.  It  esteems  all 
God's  precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be 
right ;  it  hates  rveiy  false  way.  The  jiro- 
hibitory  as  well  as  the  preceptive  princii)le 
of  the  gospel  is  generau  'i'hough  ic  maKcs 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  the  act, 
it  makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its 
prescription  to  no  particular  duties,  makes 
no  exception  for  favourite  virtues,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  as  are  more  difficult,  or  less 
palatable.  If  Scripture  had  barclv  inform- 
ed us,  that  it  was  the  perfection  of  tue  Chris- 
tian character,  to  unite  in  itself,  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  opposite  qualities ;  if  we  hiufbeen 
only  told  that  firmness  is  little  wonh,  un- 
less combined  with  meekness ;  that  integri- 
ty is  imi>erfect,  if  separated  from  humility  ; 
tnat  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  good  of  others, 
must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  connect- 
ed with  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  our 
own  heart ;  that  generositv  is  a  spurious  vir- 
tue, if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  re- 
ligion requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  di- 
vinely infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our 
own  nelplessness ;  that  while  it  demands  a 
trust  in  God,  so  complete,  that  we  must  re- 
nounce every  other  trust,  it  demands  also  a 
holiness  so  exact,  as  if  we  ti-usted  only  in 
ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theor}',  tliat  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity 
thus  to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  into 
one  common  principle,  the  deepest  self- 
abasement  witn  the  most  active  exertions, — 
if  sdl  this  had  only  been  proposed  to  us  in  un 
abstract  way,  or  drily  and  didactically 
taught,  we  should  have  conceived  Chrisi- 
tianity  to  be  a  system  of  pleasing  paradoxes, 
an  invention  of  beautiful  im])ractic<il)ilities ; 
we  should  have  thought  it  an  institution  fa- 
bricated for  some  world,  different  fnimours, 
for  some  race  of  immaculate  beings,  for  an- 
gels who  had  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  pu- 
rity, for  creatures  who  had  never  lost  the 
impression  of  the  Divine  image  ;  but  nevei 
could  we  have  imagined  it  to  be  a  pi*actical 
religion,  intended  for  the  fallible,  peccable 
children  of  fallen  mortality. 

It  has,  however,  as  we  observed  in  an  early 
chapter,  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to  give  us, 
in  the  sacred  records,  striking  solutions  of 
this  enigma,  actual  instances  of  conflicting 
attributes  in  men  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves, men  possessing  qualities,  which  would 
seem  to  exclude  each  other,  combining  con- 
trarieties of  excellence,  Amonc^  these,  there 
is  not  a  brighter  exemplification,  tlian  the 
great  anostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
^  Yet  tiiere  is  nothing  in  this  high  descrip- 
tion, which  exclusively  belongs  to  Saint 
Paul  Nothing  which  does  myt  address  it- 
self individually  to  u«.  Though  converted 
by  a  miracle,  favoured  with  divine  revela- 
tion%  writings  and  frequently  acting,  under 


immediate  inspiration  ;  yet  was  he,  in  the 
ordinar}'  condition  and  tiansactions  of  life, 
weak  and  helplesH.  Though  sustained  by 
Divine  power,  he  did  not  monopolize  JL— 
Nor  was  it  specially  vouchsafed  to  him  fiV 
his  common  comforts;  or  earthly  delixcran- 
ces.  It  was  not  given  to  rescue  him  fitxn 
suffering,  but  to  uphold  him  under  it  He 
was,  like  his  Lord,  exprised  to  all  the  cjd- 
gencies  of  a  laborious  and  afflicted  life.  He 
was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials,  liabk  to  the 
snai-es  of  the  world,  and'to  tlieteni]9tadcRS 
of  the  gi\.*at  spiritual  enemy.  If  his  con- 
flicts wei-e  moi<c  in  number,' and  greater  in 
magnitude  than  ours,  he  obtained  xictory 
over  them,  by  a  power  to  which  be  directs 
U8,  a  power  to  which  we  have  equal  access. 
The  siuiie  sincerity  of  petition  will  piwure 
the  same  gracious  assistitnce  ;  that  grand  re- 
solver  of  (loubt,  that  omnipotent  vuiK^uiahtr 
of  difficulty — 7uy  grace  itt  HufficitTit  Jor  thfe 
— though  dii*ectly  addressed  to  Saint  Paul, 
is  also,  through  him,  addressed  to  e>  cr}'  floe 
of  us. 

It  was  probably  a  chai-gc  brought  agaicst 
Saint  Paul,  that  his  convei*sion  contributed 
little  to  tlie  inii)rovement  of  his  moral  and 
civil  virtues.  Hut  such  an  allegaTion,  if 
made,  must  have  come  from  the  parly  wluch 
he  had  quitted,  lliey  considered  hint  asidi 
apostate  fnmi  the  faiili ;  they  coiisidciTdhii 
zeal  for  the  religion  which  he  had  once  per* 
secuted,  as  a  de)>;rading  inconsistcncv»  as  a 
defection  from  all  moralgoodiicss.  His  ^b- 
scquent  life,  which  afforded  the  most  lively 
comment  on  the  new  doctrines,  is  the  be^ 
(Uiswer  to  such  an  allegation.  His  perse- 
verance afforded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  change  was  neither  the  effect  of  fearnor 
of  fancy.  A  conduct  con  esponding  to  bii 
fii-st  emotions,  juid  a  continually  gri-wing 
excellence,  completely  repel  the  charge.— 
He  who  hi  the  first  moment  of  idaim,  ex- 
claimed, what  wilt  thou  hax*c  me  to  do?  did 
thnnigh  life  all  which  he  then  desired  to  be 
tauglit 

Eveiy  convert  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce in  his  measui'e  and  degree,  the  »inc 
pi-oofs  that  he  too  Ls  under  no  deception ;  he 
should  give  the  same  evidence,  that  he  is 
misled  bv  no  fanciful  illumination ;  ai*d  this 
can  only  oe  effected  by  exhibiting  a  change 
of  conduct,  not  only  olnious,  but  perm aneni; 
not  only  during  the  first  tcrnirs  or  transiKnts 
ofwhichweso  fi-equentl^-  hear,  but  by  * 
steady  consecraticni  of  his  whole  future  life 
to  his  Creator.    Eveiy  other  pleii  may  be 
illusion,  may  be  h\  pccrisy  ;  while  this  tc^ 
being  visible,  will  be  incontrovertible.    The 
more  the  penitent  is   obstned ;  the  more 
this  paramount  evidence  will  eventually  re- 
move all  doubts.     Hy  his  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing,  he  will  be  likely  toUssen 
the  objection  not  onlv  to  the  individual  pro- 
fessing it,  but  to  the  ctoctrine  itself. 

When  we  compait:  this  blessed  apostle, 
who  now  feai"s  to  wound  tlic  fecLnst  ti 
otliers,  with  the  same  man  who  had  hutcly  no 
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en  for  their  iivn  ;  the  man  who 
i  with  tenderness  the  very  prcjudi- 
hristians,  with  him  who  *  before 
oc  of  the  church  ;' — the  num  whom 
seeping  over  all  sufferings  but  liis 
L  him  who  had  persecuted  '  to  the 
*hcn  we  consuter  him  who  afore- 
*  binding  and  imprisoning  the  fol- 
Jesus,'  now  bur mng  with  zeal  for 
,  though  he  knew  that  punishments 
severe  awaited  himself;  liim  who 
asslstinfr  at  the  death  of  the  fii-st 
low  heroically  pui-suing  that  course 
was  forewained  would  lead  to  his 
lyrdom ;  the  man  wlio  *  destroyed 

0  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,'  no\v 
ling  the  Jews,  and  proving  that 
deed  the  very  Chiist' — shall  we, 
see  these  astonii^hing  results,  i-e- 
lomage  to  the  transfornung  genius 
aiuty — to  that  power  which  ena- 
fiercc  assailant  to  *  put  off  the  old 

his  deeds,  and  to  jjut  on  the  new 
ch  after  (Icxl  is  created  ui  righte- 
vd  true  holiness  ?' 

aul  did  not  hirnish  such  authentic 
of  that  power  <^f  God  which  pi-o- 
s  tot'd  revolution  in  his  character, 
r  suffering  death  in  confirmation  of 
-for  error  has  had  its  confessoi-s, 
r>'  its  martyrs, — but  he  proved  it 
rsevering  holiness  of  a  long  and 
[  life ;  he  proved  it,  by  suffering 

courageously  as  he  taught  others 

May  we  venture  to  add,  he  gave 
ly,  less  accredited  perhaps,  butal- 
Tit  convincing.  The  conceited 
s  become  the  humblest  of  men ; 
bigot  is  meekness  personified. — 
j-c  ofdin/wsUion  is  the  sui-cst  test 
T  renovation.  'I'lie  infusion  of  a 
:cniper,  where  a  bud  one  had  pre- 
l,  is  one  of  the  rarest   results  of 

Po w ei'.     A nd  i t  not  onl  v  affords  a 

1  proof  of  the  individual  improve- 
fumishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
f  the  dibtinguishiug  character  of 
»n. 

ring  to  this  specific  character  of 
ty  that,  while  philosophy  had  glo- 
wisdom.  Saint  Paul  glories  only 
kness.  If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in 
;th  of  the  hand  which  employs  him. 
lence  in  this  supernatural  strength 
is  paradox,  w/ini  lam  iveak  then  J 
'.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  boasts  of 
>ut  it  is  always  of  his  disiidvanta- 
.vows  his  determination  not  to  avail 
'  any  persoiml  acquirements ;  and 
itmost  success  in  ^  winning  souls,' 
ssly  disclaims  that  vxcellency  of 
ich  others  consider  as  the  grand  in- 
fov  converting  them.  He  strips 
fall  ground  of  boasting;  acknow- 
it  he  comes  in  weakness,  in  fear,  in 
nbUng  ;  and  requii'es  that  the  glo- 
V  success  which  attended  his  la- 
;ht  be  wholl/ ascribed  to  God.  He 


demonstrates  that  all  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  world 4iad  been  dazzled,  was  to  be  eclip- 
sed by  that  hidden  wisdom  •  which  none  of 
pnnccs  of  this  world  knew,'  and  their  igno- 
nmce  of  which  was  the  only  extenuation 
that  he  offeiii  of  their  guilt  m  •  cruciSying  the 
LordolGlor)'.' 

The  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to 
have  been  resen'ed  for  Saint  Paul  which  had 
been  sustained  bv  his  Lord.  This  was  per- 
haps determinea,  tliat  he  might  glorify  uod 
by  meeting  them  in  tlie  same  spint ;  and  thus 
might  leave  a  human  example  of  the  high- 
est Christian  attainment.  ()f  Jesus  it  is  re- 
corded, that  *his  disciples  ^  ibraook  him 
and  fled. '  Like  him  Saint  Paul  declared,  in 
his  last  appearance  before  the  Roman  tribu- 
nal, *  no  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  men  for- 
sook me. '  As  the  Master  had  prayed  for 
his  cruel  enemies, — *  Father  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul  in- 
terceded for  his  faithless — « I  pray  God  that 
it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  Even 
under  this  severest  blow  to  natural  feelings* 
the  desertion  of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul 
forgets  not  to  glorify  •  the  Lord,  who  stood 
by  him,  and  strengthened  him ;'  and  who 
enabled  liim  to  act  a  part  consistent  with  his 
Christian  profession,  and  to  bear  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gosi)el 
before  his  persecuting  judees. 

Thus  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Ex- 
emplar, 'who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  wit- 
nessed a  good  confessit)n. '  And  may  we  not 
suppose  tliat  this  example  of  heroic  constan- 
cy assisted  in  sustaining  our  Latimers  and 
our  Ridleys,  when,  by  manifesting  a  similar 
snirit  under  similar  sufferings,  they  showed 
tiieir  cause  and  their  confidence  to  be  bo 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  apostle;  ^ 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  ob.se  ne  more  at  large  hereafter,) 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  apostles 
and  martvrs,  but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferi- 
or trials  of  common  life. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Hhe 
Gospel,  in  the  prison  at  Phili|1t>i,  as  it  had 
done  on  the  Mount  of  Calvary.  In  the  one 
instance,  *  Behold  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain,  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  rent*  In  the  other,  'Suddenly 
there  xv'as  a  gi'eat  earthquake,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  prison  were  shaken,  the  doors 
were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened,  the 
captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  con- 
verted !'  Arc  not  all  these  circum.staiices, 
taken  together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint 
Paul's  otherwise  ol)scurc  declaration,  that 
he  thus^lied  ufi  what  remained  of  the  auf~ 
ferings  of  Christ?  Did  the  sense  of  victorv, 
did  the  joys  of  peace,  did  the  honourable 
scars  bixHight  from  the  field  of  battle,  c\  er 
excite  such  a  fteling  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
queror as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  bearing  in 
his  J)ody  the  marks  of  the  1/irdJesus^  and 
at  the  encouragement  they  gave  him  to 
achieve  new  conquests  ? 


THK  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 
What  a  strange  use  docs  Paul  immediate- '  the  CJospcl,  thcv  mii^lit  be  led  to  r^ 


why  ha  entrance  into  ThtHsahmca  ivas  iiu  runs   siipi 

<ft  vain !    His  shameful  treatment  at  the  ■  ^avc  Paul  a  marked  advantage  rf 

former  place,  instead  of  intimidatinj;  him  philosciphicsd  teachers,  who  Ust 


touching 

effect  of  his  imprisonment,  which,  though  i  their  afilctionatc  scrvjres  to  tl 
itrikinR  is  not  singular  to  those  who  under- I  afHictcd,  and  now  im]>riso:ieil  & 
Stand  the  genius  of  Christianity.    His  unjust  j  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  p^Mif  of  tJieir  ie: 

cn>tivit '•--  -*- ' — '^* ^^^*- 

wnichy 
modve 
known, 


liscourage 

feaivwere  absorbed  in  their  faith,  anl  tli*.-  ilitm  as  1:::;.  inij  :i  tn-nul  ilr.it  ch 
churn  of  the  Saint  causcil  a  wider  and  n^'^ix-  «:i:nMcter  u  \\\r.\  \\  irl-.i-s  nr  Tiitifjii 


S^"'  ,  ... 

that  he  was  less  solicitous  abnut  tlu-.  hifubk-  \vi:y  i(kn::f\i:ii;  hinivilf  v 

motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pi-oi^Rw^l 'le  is  admoni-^hin^— ^*  Let  /.'.••  be  ti; 

of  the  instruction.     He  looked  tor  the  be:rj-  '  td.' 

fit  rather  from  the  power  of  the  Gosi;l1,  1     A.rain. — *Th'  m.'Ji  he  is  coi^fidcr 

than  from  the  purity  of  the  pi*each(T.  'thit  iVc^'in  a  i^'vl  w»rk  in  them, 

Wchavcrepciitedlyobsenedjthat  an.ir-  c' lUjili-M  it,  yet  I'lcy  nr.ist  s'.ill  • 

dent  affection  was  one  of  the  pT'omitientf:- 1-    tljiir  si'viition  ;    but  Ivst  they    r 

turcsin  Saint  Paul's  character;  it  isimtM- '  li-nipt'jd  to\«!ue  thtnisclvcs  on  i 

ral»  therefore,  that  the  expression  of  thi-  irtions,  th:-y  aiv  "uisia.stly  ivuii'i 

temper  should  be  particularly  stamped  on;itisth:it  'worketli  in  them  to  w! 

his  writings.    If  he  expresses'  this  sjti.'^fac- ,  dx '    'IMiou-;!!  tlii*y  firfjfnutd  the 

tion  with  more  unminglcd  dehght  to  any  cue  |  *  tlv.'ir  coii\  cs^aiio'n  ni-ist  be  sur' 

church  than  another.  It  seems  tobetoth.^t  c  mi-tli  it.'     !'•»  acr<n.i>li*-h  hsfi 

which  he  had  planted  at  I'hilippi.     He  ap-  \  their  l(5vo,  already  vi  j;nat  nui^t 

pears  to  repose  himself  witli  grateful  joy  on  j  nioiv  ;ind  nrnv. '    N"r  would  he  !)■: 

their  fidelity,  and  with  assured  hope  in  their  j  with  -aw  i:.,iior.;:tt  or  (!!>.'. nie'.iy  p:i 

progress.    In  everj'  prayer  he  mrdces  i*e-  l;vc  must  ujimitV-.^t  itself  mo/vf/r/'/ 

auest  for  them,  with  ajov,*  which  manifested  .  knowledi^*  and  jml^'iient :'  in  kn 
be  dependence  he  had  on  their  pei'seve- '!)>■  a  perpetual  acfjuisitio.i  ;  injudi; 
ranee.  This  was  a  proof  that  his'coiifi-  apr.ictic;dapj»liciti'n(jf tlia*  knn\> 
dence' did  not  abate  the  necess-ity  of  his  How  little,  m  the  eyes  of  the  s^-b 
supplications,  though  he  made  them  with  tian,  does  the  i-enowned  Rom-i 
a  jov  which  this  confidence  inspired.  XN'hile  scarcely  h.df  a  centur\-  before,  sacr 
his  knowledge  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  hu-  lite  to  his  appointment,  at  this  ver 
man  heart  fed  him  to  rejoice  with  trem- '  p',  appear,  in  comparison  of  the 
Wing,  yet  the  continuance  of  this  f.ivoui-ed  addiv>sed  this  epistle  to  the  sai 
church  in  the  principles  into  which  they  Saint  Paul  was  not  less  brave  thai 
had  been  initiated  bv  his  visit  to  them  teii  but  his  ma;^nanimity  was  of  a  higlv 
years  before,  gave  him  a  reasonable  ground  ■  Paul  was  exercised  in  a  long  serit 
of  their  persevering  steadfistness.  |  ferin;;s,  fmm  which  the  sword  oi 

This  church  affonled  an  eminent  proof  [din  cted  bv  any  hand  but  that  of  P 
not  only  of  its  attachment  tol'aul,  its  fDun-|Sclf,  would  have  been  a  memful 
dcr,  but  of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not|ance.  Piiul,  too,  was  a  patriot,  a 
satisfied  with  advancinj^  the  credit  of  rcli-  i  pr«>j)er  value  on  his  dignity  as  f 
gion,  and  assisting  its  ministers  in  their  own  .citi/.en.  He  too  was  a  champion  : 
country,  with  a  truly  cathoHc  spirit,  these  dom,  but  he  fought  for  that  nighc 
|)ian  converts  repeatedly  sent  money  of  liberty 
'hessalonica,  that,'  by  relievini; . 


to  Paul  at  1  l.v.™..  ...^«,   ,   ..,   .  V  ..X. .  ,..,^  ■        .  ^^^         ^    I'uits and  by  Senator*,  anp 

tne^  Chnstians   thei*e    fixm    the    expense  1  ' 

whidi  woidd  attend  the  CbtaI)Us!mieiit  of!     \Va«;ii  coui'aj;eof  ihebcst  sort.ii 


THK  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MOKE. 


SOT 


iisiast  for  freedom,  to  abandon  his 
J  her  evil  destiny,  at  the  very  mo- 
m  she  most  needctl  his  support  .■* 
•ue  gcncrt)sity  or  patriotism,  at'tei* 
lied  his  friend,  to  whom  he  owed 
c  and  his  life,*  usurper  thoujjh  he 
itarily  to  leave  this  adored  countr)- 
/■// /<r/or  usuipers  ?  Though  Cxsa'r 
.'d  Rome  of  her  liberty,  should  Bru- 
er  of  his  own  guaixlian  virtues  ? 
say  to  the  Romans,  as  Paul  did  to 
ipicins — Though  I  desire  to  dcfiart, 
?88  to  abide  in  the  Jlenh  is  more 
'or  you  y  This  would  h.ive  been 
itriotism,  because  it  would  have 
nterested.  Was  not  Puul's  the 
oism  f  He  also  was  in  a  strait  be- 
7  events,  life  and  death.  He  knew, 
tus,  alas  !  did  not  know,  *  that  to 
^in  ;'  but,  instead  of  deserting;  his 
f  a  pusillanimous  self-murder,  he 
i  to  live  for  its  interest.  The 
espair  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  cheer- 
ssion  of  the  Saint,  present  a  lively 
)f  the  effects  of  the  two  religions  on 
:  souls. 

u)incidencc  too  remarkable  to  be 
er  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  direc- 
:  vision  from  heavni'  to  go  to  Phi- 
lat  BrutQj^was  summoned  to  the 
■  by  his  evil  ii^cnius.  The  hero 
le  phantom  ;  the  apostle  was  *  not 
nt  to  the  heavenly  virion  ;*  to  what 
ends,  let  the  concluding  histories 
koted  suicide  and  the  devoted  mar- 
re  !  Will  it  be  too  fiuiciful  to  add, 
ipcctrc  which  lured  tiie  Roman  l(j 
lebtniction,  and  the  vision  which  in 
place  in\  ited  the  aj)ostle  to  j)re:ich 
to  others,  present  no  unajjt  cm- 
he  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and 
lity. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

:w/'*  rcs/icct  for  constituted  autho- 
rities^ 

io8j>cl  was  never  intended  to  dis- 
ancient  ties  between  sovereign  and 
master  and  servant,  j)arent  and 
it  riither  to  draw  them  closer,  to 
rn  a  natural  i)y  a  lawful  and  mnrd 
\.  As  the  chai-ge  of  disaftection 
\\  the  fii*st,  most  injurious  to  the  rc- 
Jesns,  it  is  ol;vious  why  the  apostle 
Vequent,  and  so  earnest,  in  vindi- 
from  this  calumny. 
iparent  from  every  part  of  the  New 
nt,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to 
;  any  change  into  the  civil  goveni- 
iudca,  whei*e  he  pi-eached,  nor  into 
of  the  world  to  which  his  ix'ligir.n 
itcncL  As  his  object  was  of  a  natuiv 
lly  diffeivnt,  his  discoui"ses  wei-eal- 
«5Cted  to  that  other  object,  I  lis  po- 
re uniformly  coiivcrs;uit  about  his 

*  At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 


own  kingdom,  which  was  not  of  this  world* 
If  he  spake  of  human  governments  at  id],  it 
WHS  only  incidentally,  as  circumsUmces  led 
to  it,  and  as  it  gave  occasion  to  display  of 
enforce  some  act  of  obedience.  He  dis* 
creetly  entangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insi- 
dious net  which  they  had  spread  iorhUn, 
by  directing,  in  answer  to  their  ensnarine 
(pieiiiion,  that  the  things  which  belonged 
even  to  the  sovereign  whom  they  detested, 
sliould  be  •  rendered*  to  him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  once  a  striluiig 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles, 
imd  of  the  peaceable  chatacterof  Christiam- 
ty,  in  his  full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the 
alle^jiance  due  to  the  puling  powers.  His 
tHorough  conviction  tliat  human  nature  was^ 
and  would  be,  the  same  in  all  ages,  led  him 
to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  impressing  on 
his  con\erts  the  duty  of  rescuing  the  new  re- 
ligion, not  only  fi-om  present  repi-oach,  but 
from  that  obloquy  to  which  he  foresaw  that 
it  would  always  lie  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been 
alleged  against  his  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as 
it  was  with  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  the 
servant.  One  was  called  a  'pestilent  £^w;' 
another,  « a  stirrer-up  of  the  people  :*  others 
\yere  charged  with  *  turning  the  world  up- 
side down.'  These  charges,  invented  and 
propagated  by  the  Jews,  were  greedily 
adopted  by  the  persecuting  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  their  venal  instruments ;  and  have 
always  been  seized  on  and  brought  forward 
as  specious  pretences  for  exile,  proscrip- 
tion, massacre. 

Many  c^f  the  Protestant  Reformers  were 
:ifLerwards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the 
;>:r.iie  factious  disposition ;  and  if  a  similar 
accusation  has  not  been  boldly  produced,  it 
h.is  been  insidiously  implied,  against  some  of 
the  most  faithfid  friends  ot  the  government, 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  our 
own  country  ;  as  if  a  more  than  ordinary 
(hgree  ot  religious  activity  rendercil  theu* 
fiilelity  to  the  state  suspicious,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  church  certjun.  We  do  not 
deny,  that  though  Christianity  has  never 
l)ec-n  tlic  cause,  it  has  often  been  made  the 
[)n.tcnce  for  distiffection.  Religion  has 
been  made  the  handle  of  ambition  by  Po- 
perv,  and  of  sedition  by  some  of  tlie  Puritan 
lief  Ji-mei-s.  Corniptions  in  both  cases  was 
stamped  nipon  the  very  face  of  those  who  so 
used  It.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
untair,  than  eatrrrlijXo  chai*ge  i-eligiouspro- 
tcssion  with  such  dangers,  which  }  et  the  in- 
stances alluded  to  have  given  some  of  our 
hijjh  churchmen  a  plausible  plea  for  alvfoy 
doing.  'I'hisplea,  though  m  certain  cases 
justly  furnished,  has  been  most  unjustly 
used  by  being  applied  to  instances  to  whicn 
it  is  completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  a  factious  spirit  is  so 
far  from  having  anv  natural  connexion  with 
the  1-eligion  of  "the  (iospel,  that  it  stands  in 
the  most  diroct  oi)position  to  it.  Saint  Paid, 
m  taking  paiticular  care  to  vindicate  Chris- 
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tianUv  from  any  such  aspei*sion,  slmws  tliat 
olKclit-nre  to  cnii?,til>i*.t(l  authfii-itii  s  is  nnii^-'is: 
the  txijivs'i  ^oIlll1>.lllrl^  ui  (Hir  h  i\  i*  Mr.  Ik 
n>ii;ht  nave  mlck-d  l«»  t'.:c  .streu;^tii  nt'  hi»«  ;l^- 
scrtioii,  by  ;i(ltUii-.;n.;  his  txainplL"  alv> ;  for, 
in  order  to  l>c  cuaMcd  to  ((jiimly  witli  a  law 
of  (io\  eminent,  Christ  did,  \s  liat  he  had  ne- 
ver done  to  supply  hi»  own  netessitlei» — he 
vroui^ht  a  miracle. 

The  apostle  knuwin,;;  the  virions  shifts  of 
men,  t'lttm  their  natural  love  of  i^ain,  to 
evade  pay  in);;  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a 
general  exhortation  on  this  heatl,  bnt  urjjes 
Sie  duty  in  every  conceivable  shape,  and 
under  every  vaiiety  ot  nauic,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  even  a  \  erbal  suljter- 
fujro — fhOiitf,  cu'fit'jin,  ftar,  iov.\,  h'jv.fjurt 
Jiadlty  in  Imymnit ;  and  tlien,  ha\iiii;  ex- 
hausted particulars,  he  sums  them  up  in  a 
general— oiyr  //o  man  any  tfihiir.  Thus  he 
leaves  not  only  no  public  openini;,  l)Ut  no  se- 
cret cre\  ice  to  fi^cal  fraud.  * 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  ir.  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  siiv;acious,  than  <  f  the  pre- 
scient, spirit  which  governed  S.iir.t  Paul, 
tliat  there  is  as  nuich  tendency  to  it  now,  as 
wiien  the  apostle  first  ptiblished  his  prohibi- 
toiy  letter.  1  he  known  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  we  liAve  just  observed, 
might  lead  us  to  expect  it  alike  in  all  a^o. 
AtthCKime  time,  wccanimt  be  t(Ki  mindiui 
of  that  command  «.f  Inspiratii  n,  which,  by 
enjoining  us  to  rendrr  t-i  all  their  dues,  his 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  vei) 
utmost  limit  ot  human  actions.  And  it  is  no 
little  credit  to  Christianitv,  that  intimations 
are  so  frcrjuently  i-ej)eated,  by  all  the  apos- 
tles to  all  classes  of  society,  that  their  ha- 
ving become  Christians  was  the  ver\'  reascHi 
why  all  their  lawful  obligations  sliould  be 
the' more  scrupulously  discharged. 

Slant  Peter  and  iiiint  Paul  j)ix»arh  the 
same  doctrine,  but  mcjst  judiciously  apjjly 
their  injunctions  to  the  different  m^Kles  ot 
government  under  which  their  several  con- 
verts lived.  Siiint  Peter,  who  wrote  fj  the 
8frant^rfi  hcatfcrt'd  throui^h  PontuH^  ,inia, 
&C.  where  the  govennnents  wen*  arbitrary, 
onlers  them  ^firnt  to  ohru  the  kint^  uh  */'/- 
firvmr,  Siiint  Paul,  ad(fressing  the  peoj)le 
of  Kome,  where  it  is  well  kimwn  the  em[)e- 
ror  and  the  senate  did  not  always  act  in  ccjn- 
currence,  with  his  usual  exquisite  prudence 
makes  choice  of  an  ambiguous  expression, 
the  hif^her  /lorjt'rH^  withtjut  specifically  de- 
termining what  those  powers  were. 

Loyalty  is  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  hajjj/y  people.  It  is 
then  an  obligatujii,  w  ithout  iJeing  a  virtue. — 
That  evcr>'  man  should  be  obedient  to  the 
ex. sting  powei's,  is  a  very  e-isy  tajunction  t(» 
us,  who  are  living  under  the  mildest  g'>\  irn- 
ment,  and  the  most  viituous  king.  When 
Paul  enjoined  his  beloved  disciple  *to  jjut 
the  people  in  mind  to  be  su!)ject  to  prihci- 
p  dities  and  powers,  and  to  obey  mai;is- 
traies,'— had  the  Kpiscopal  Titus  (>een  act- 

*  J&omanii  xiii. 


ing  under  the  merciful  government  of  the 
liii!KTial  Titus  Paul  might  have  been  ^ 
:iicd..iiy  meiit  in  };i^ing  thia  auth'i :Uti\e 
maiidaiV,  or  the  bishop  in  obesir.g  it:  it 
iiiiglit  have  Ijeen  urged,  that  the  inju:ict:<iu 
were  acconmiodated  to  a  sovereign  wh*^se 
<' inii  ands  it  would  be  unix'av:^riabic  tiidsi- 
pute. 

The  su!jmission  which  Siiint  Paul  pncc- 
M.d  aiul  taught  wiis  atrial  of  a  higher crdtr, 
but  tlxjugli  iiard,  it  wiis  not  too  hard  f-r  his 
])rinciples.  To  enjoin  and  to  practise  i.iip£- 
cit  obedience,  where  Nero  was  the  supreme 
authority,  iurnished  him  with  afairoccaaoa 
lor  exliibiting  his  sincerity  on  this  poRrt.— 
Never  let  it  be  forgotten  for  tlie  honour  cf 
Christianitv,  and  of  the  apostle  who  publish- 
ed it,  that  Paul  chose  to  address  his  pnrcepCf 
•  »l"  ci\  il  <»be(lience  to  the  Christiiins  at  Kcnie^ 
under  the  most  t\  rai.nlcal  of  all  their  lyranSk, 
He  commands  them  Uj submit  f'jrcotUcteitn 
tiuh',  to  a  sovereign,  w  ho, — their  eneaiy, 
Taeiius,  gi\estiie  relation, — made  the  ni^ 
tyrdoiii  (!t  the  Christians  his  personal di\CT^ 
s'lon  ;  who  burnt  them  idive  by  night  in  the 
street*-,  that  the  tiames  might  light  him  U 
the  scene  of  his  licentious  pleii>>ui*rs. 

in  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  R' man 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not, 
vvL-  believe,  an  instance  #|jon  rec-vixl,  ot  aa? 
iii'*'.i:-i I ction  against  lej^itnnate  authority.— 
rer'aiHi.in,  in  liis  '.Vpol  .gy,*  chalieni;tstbe 
Pagans  to  i)roduce  a  single  instance  f  f  ittii- 
tion,  in  w  h.ch  any  of  tlie  Christians  had  been 
concerned  ;  though  their  numlxrrs  were  be- 
come so  great,  as  to  have  made  their  (^po- 
sition iorniidable,  while  the  well-known  cru- 
el and  \  engeful  principle  of  their  opprcsMis 
would  have  rendered  it  desperate.  Even 
that  philosophical  politician  Nlontesquieu  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  those  countries  where 
Christianity  had  even  imperfectly  taken 
r'K)t,  rebellions  have  been  less  frecjuent  than 
in  other  places. 

Nor  did  Saint  Paul  indemnify  himself  fcr 
his  ])ublir  submissi(in,  Ijy  privately  villifving 
the  lawful  tvrant :  the  emperor  iis  no!  only 
not  named,  l>ut  is  not  pointed  at.  There  B 
not  fine  of  those  sly  inucndos,  which  thcait* 
ful  snb\  eitersot'  states  know  how  to  emplajr, 
when  they  would  undermine  the  stability  (i 
law,  without  incurring  its  penalty.— He  be- 
trays no  symptom  of  an  exaspei-ating  sjiiiil* 
lurking  behind  the  shelter  ot  prudence,  and 
the  screen  of  legal  security. 

It  is  obsen'ablc,  that  in  the  vcn*  short  pe- 
rirxl,  iVom  the  origin  of  Christianity  under 
Augustus  to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Paul 
wHiie,  there  were  fvmr  successive  Roman 
emjjerors,  each  of  whom  Wiis  worse  than  the 
jjieceiling,  as  if  it  hadlx-en  providentially* 
determined,  as  a  test  of  the  meek  ami  quiet 
spirit  ot"  Christianity,  whose  followers  never 
manifested  resistance  to  any  of  these  oppres' 
bivtr  masters. 

Paul  knew  how  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
eo\eniment,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the 
vices  of  the  governor.     W'e  are  not  advoci- 
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t  cause  of  passive  obedience — but  it 
fairlv  observed,  in  this  connection, 
litical  passions  are  so  apt  to  inflame 
>le  mind,  that  itisdangerousior  those, 
:  professionally  devoted  to  the  service 
;ion,  to  be  too  powerfully  influenced 

ieve  there  has  been  no  government, 
jrhich  Christianity  has  not  been  able 
ist.  When  the  ruling  powers  were 
to  k,  and  specially  when  they  aflbrd- 
rotection,  it  has  advanced  in  secular 
rity,  and  external  grandeur :  when 
ive  been  intolerant,  its  s|)irit  has  re- 
a  fresh  internal  impulse  :  it  has  im- 
,  in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had  con- 
I  oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
new  gjraces  into  exercise, 
li  the  specific  nature  of  the  populace, 
countnes,  Paul  was  well  acquainted. 
icw  that  till  religion  has  operated  on 
[leaits,  they  have  but  one  character. 
s  dharactcr  we  have  many  correct, 
I  slight  sketches,  in  the  New  Testa- 
Now  we  hear  the  stupid  clamour  of 
>hesian  idolaters,  vociferating,  for  two 
their  one*  phrase.  Then  we  see  tliat 
s  of  a  mob,  so  exactly  alike  in  all 
rom  the  uproar  in  the  streets  of  Ephe- 
the  riots  m  the  streets  of  Westmin- 
*the  greater  part  knew  not  whrefbre 
rere  come  together.'  On  another  oc- 
,  'the  certainty  could  not  be  known 
e  tumult'  Then  their  mutaljlc  ca- 
changing  with  the  impulse  of  the 
or  of  the  moment.  When  the  viper 
id  on  Paul's  hand,  '  he  was  a  murcier- 
lien  he  shook  it  off  unhurt,  'he  was  a 
At  Ly  stra  the  same  people  who  had 
Ihim  Divine  honours,  no  sooner  heard 
Ise  reports  of  the  Jews  from  Antioch, 
hey  Btoned  him  and  dragged  him  out 
rity  as  a  dead  maru  *%  It  was  the  very 
which  dictated  the  *  Hosanna'  of  one 
id  the  '  crucify  him'  Of  the  next, 
t  Paul  well  knew  these  wayward  mo- 
f  the  mob.  He  knew  also  that,  with- 
:  £eu:ulty  of  thinking,  their  gre|garious 
pive  them  a  physicad  force,  which  was 
itute  for  rational  strength ;  and  that 
stinctive  and  headlong  following  the 
irithout  reason,  without  consistency, 
them  as  formidable  by  their  aggre- 
imber,  as  they  are  mconsiderable  by 
ndividual  weight  Yet,  did  he  ever 
>t  to  turn  the  knowled^,  in  which  he 
well  versed,  to  a  political  purpose  ? 
\  ever  caiole  the  multitude,  as  an  en- 
>  lift  himself  into  power  or  popularity } 
s  consider  them,  as  some  designing 
» have  done,  the  lowest  round  in  am- 
I  ladder,  by  which,  its  foot  fixed  in 
t»  they  strive  to  scale  the  summit  of 
fefoar;  alluring  bv  flattery  beings 
leipne,  and  paying  tnem  by  promises, 
wj  know  they  shall  never  be  able 
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Siunt  Paul's  love  of  order  is  an  ndditi'.wial 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political  cha- 
racter. He  uses  his  influence  with  the  vul- 
gar, only  to  lead  them  to  obe^ence.  Nor 
did  he  content  himself  with  verbal  instruc- 
tions to  obey ;  he  secon^d  them  bv  a  me- 
thod the  most  practically  efficient.  Together 
with  order  itself,  he  enjoined  on  the  people 
those  industrious  habits  which  are  the  very 
soul  of  order.  He  was  a  most  rigorous  pii- 
nisher  of  idleness,  that  powerfiil  cherisher  of 
insubordination  in  the  lower  orders.  Not  to 
eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted  on  those  who 
would  not  work.  He  commands  the  I1ie»- 
salonian  converts  •  to  correct  the  disordeiiy' 
— again  enjoining,  that  *  with  quietness 
they  work  and  eat  their  own  bread.^ — *  Stir- 
rers up  of  the  people'  never  command  tliem 
to  work :  and  th(mgli  they  promise  them 
bread,  knowing  they  shall  never  be  able  to 
give  it  to  them,  yet  they  do  not,  like  Paul* 
com  mand  them  to  eat  it  in  peace,  by  thus 
encouraging  peaceable  and  lalK)rious  habits, 
he  was  at  once  ensuring  the  comforts  erf  the 
people,  and  the  security  of  the  state.  Are 
these  exhoitations,  is  this  conduct,  any  proof 
of  that  tendency  to  faction,  which  has  oeen 
so  often  charged  on  the  religion  of  Jesus  ? 

In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  pomts,  Paul  imitates  his  Lord.  Jesus, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministrv;  was  cx- 
trcmelv  cautious  of  declaring  wno  he  was, 
never  out  once  owned  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah ;  when  at  last,  knowing  '  that  his 
hour  was  come,*  he  scrupled  not  to  express 
his  resentment  publicly  against  the  Sanhe- 
drim, by  almost  the  only  .strong  expression 
of  indication,  which  Infinite  Wisdom, 
clothed  in  Infinite  Meekness,  ever  tlinught 
fit  to  use.  Even  then,  he  said  nothing  againsi 
Uie  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself  a  firm 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  as  such, 
he  would  not  connive  at  any  formal  act  of 
injustice  ;  while  he  resiened  himself  to  the 
Roman  powers,  his  lawml  judges,  he  would 
not  submit  to  be  condemned  illegally  by  the 
Jews.  When  he  appealed  to  Cesar,  he 
declared  with  a  dignified  firmness  becomini; 
his  character,  that  though  he  refused  not  to 
die,  he  would  be  tried  by  the  rightful  judi- 
cature. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  in  a  sinele  instance, 
he  sharply  rebuked  Ananias  tor  violating 
the  law,  by  commanding  him  to  be  punished 
unjustly ;  he  immediately  cleared  himself 
from  the  charge  of  contumacy,  by  declaring 
'  he  knew  not  that  it  was  the  High  Priest ;' 
and  instantk*  took  occasion  to  extract  a 
maxim  of  obedience  from  his  own  error; 
and  to  render  it  more  impressive  sanctioned 
it  by  Scriptural  authoritv,  //  is  %vrittai^  thn« 
shalt  not  speak  evil  of  tne  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
ple.'* 

It  must  have  been  obvious  to  his  Pagan 
judges,  that  he  never  interfered  with  their 
rights,  or  even  animadverted  on  their  cor- 
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ruption!!.  Ills  real  crime  in  their  eyes,  wr^s, 
not  his  xiilcrm(»(l(iliiig  with  gnvemnient,  but 
his  cimvertin;:;  the  people.  It  was  by  cxj)'>- 
siiig  the  impositions  of  their  mei-ceiuiry 
prit*sts  by  dechiring  their  idoh  outf/it  not  to 
oe  %uorshifified^  that  he  inflamed  the  magis- 
trates ;  and  they  were  irritated,  not  so  niuch 
as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their  reli- 
gfion.  He  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
persevering  fidehty,  and  like  a  tnie  ser- 
vant of  the  true  (jod,  never  shrunk  fnmi 
them. 

To  complete  the  character  of  his  respect 
Co  autlioritics,  he  sanctifies  loyaltv,  by  con- 
necting it  with  piety.  He  expressly  exhorts 
the  new  bishop  ot  the  Ephesians,*'  that 
throughouthis  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *  prav- 
ers,  intercession,  ana  giving  of  thanks  Ge 
made  for  kings  and  all  in  authority ;' — and 
adds,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  obli- 
ption,  arising  from  the  reciprocal  connec- 
tion, *that  subjects  mav  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  nonesty.' 
ITiere  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more 
probable  method  of  insuring  allegiance ;  for 
would  it  not  beprei>osterous  to  injure  or  vili- 
fy those,  for  whom  we  make  it  a  conscience 
to  pray  ? 

Yet  even  this  important  duty  may  be  over- 
estimated, when  men's  sul)mission  to  kings 
is  considered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to 
'another  king,  one  Jesus.'  An  instance  of 
this  we  have  seen  exemplified  in  our  own 
time,  though  it  has  pleased  Ahnij^hty  (io«->d- 
nessto  ovcmile  it  to  the  happiest  rc-jults. 
And  amoii^  the  triumphs  cif  rtlii',«jn  wliich 
we  have  witnessed,  it  is  i»ot  the  least  consi- 
derably, that,  whereas  Christianity  was  ori- 
ginally charged  with  a  design  to  overturn 
states  and  empires,  ive  have  seen  the  crime 
completely  turned  o\er  to  the  accusers ;  we 
have  seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Clirist 
become  the  strenuous  subverters  of  order, 
law,  and  government. 

To  name  only  one  of  the  confederated 
band  : — Voltaire  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  literary  fame  and  general  admiration,  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped, /or  his  impiety,  but  in  njiite 
of  it.  The  fearful  consecjuences  of  his  auda- 
cious blasphemies  were  hid  behind  those 
l^races  of  style,  that  gav  wit,  those  fascina- 
tmg  pleasantries,  that  sfiarj),  yet  hitter  rail- 
ler)',  which,  if  they  did  not  conceal  the  tur- 
pitude, decoi-ated  it,  and  obtained,  tor  his 
prc>faneness,  something  more  than  panlnn. 
His  boldness  increased  with  his  inipunitv. 
He  carried  it  with  a  hii;h  hand,  aj/ainsi  tl'ie 
ivholc  scheme  of  revelation  :  substituting  ri- 
dicule for  argument,  and  assertion  for  fact ; 
and  then,  reasoning  fi-om  his  own  misrepre- 
sentations, as  consequentially  as  if  he  had 
found  the  circumstances  he  iiivented. 

But  the  missile  anv)ws  t;f  his  li:^liter  pieces, 
barbetl,  pointed,  and  envenonu<!,  (rhc  exact 
characters* if  that  slender  wi'upon)  pi'o\cd 
the  most  destiiictive  in  his  \v;;rfire  uixm 
Christianity  ; and  he  could rtpknisii  liis cx- 
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haustlcss  quiver,  w  ith  the  same  unpaiViU  «ed 
celerity  with  which  he  emptied  it.  Tnc 
keen  sagacity  ot  his  mind  t.faj;Ut  him,  \\u\ 
willy  WiCkeclness  is  of  all  the  ni(/si  siutc.!^ 
ful.  Argumentative  im])iety  h'j!t-»  but  :>*, 
and  generally  those  who  were  hu: l  Ixti-rt 
Besides  it  inquires  in  the  reader  a  talent^  ir 
at  least  a  Uiste,  congenial  with  the  whttr; 
in  this  idle  age  it  rer^uires  also  the  nre  qua- 
lity of  patient  investigation  ;  a  quality  nttto 
be'  general 'y  expected,  when  our  reading 
has  become  almost  as  dissipated  as  (/ur 
pleasures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  coo\-eru- 
tion. 

For  though  Voltaire*  contrived  to  make 
every  department  of  literature  the  mcdiuni 
of  corrujition  ;  though  the  most  unpn:'mi>)bf 
and  least  suspecteil  vehicles  were  prt-s^d 
into  the  service  to  assist  his  ruling  purpwe; 
yet  historical  falsehfxxis  might  be  retutcdby 
adverting  to  pure-r  sources,  unfair  cit;itict4 
might  be  contntdicted,  l)y  refering  to  die 
originals.  'I'he  popular  engine  of  n*i>chiL-: 
is  not  the  art  (*f  re'asoning,  but  the  art  of  niil- 
lery.  I'he  danger  lies  not  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  a  thing  to  be  false,  so  much  as  in  the 
talent  which  aims  to  make  what  is  true,  ri- 
diculous ;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  a&  in 
misstating,  not  in  inverting,  but  in  disco- 
louring. 

Metaphysical  mischief  is  tedious  tothc  tri- 
fling, and  (lull  to  the  Uvelv.  Who  now  reads 
the  •  I  A-\  iathan  ?'  Who  fias  not  read  Can- 
dide  ?  *  Political  Justice,'  a  more  recent 
w«irk,  subvei-sive  of  all  religious  and  socbI 
order,  was  tixi  jh.nderrius  to  Ix:  i>opular,  and 
r<x)drv  to  answer  the  eiul  of  genei-al  comip- 
tion.  l^ut  when  the  substance,  by  drat  che- 
mical process  well  known  to  the  preparer* 
of  poisim,  wiLs  ruhbal  dov.'n  into  an  amiisin; 
novel,  then  it  began  to  operate;  the  vehicle, 
thoui^li  made  pleasant,  did  not  lessen  thedt- 
lelenous  quality. 

in  \'(jluure,  a  sentiment  that  cut  up  licpc 
I)y  the  i-oois  was  compressed  into  a  phrasc 
as  short  as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  spark- 
ling as  the  l)rilliants  which  encompass  it. 
Kvery  one  can  rei)eat  an  epigram,  ande\"CD 
thev  who  cannot  undei*stand,  can  circulate 
it.  l*hef:ishional)le  laughed  before  thc>  had 
time  to  think  ;  the  dread  ot  not  being  suppo- 
sed to  have  read,  what  all  were  reailini;,  cu- 
mulated th(^e  who  read,  in  onlcr  that  they 
might  talk.  Little  wits  came  to  sharjJtii 
their  weapons  at  the  ItrM-ge  of  this  Philisune, 
or  to  steal  small  arms  fn>m  his  arsemil. 

1  he  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  fat^t- 
ten  the  time  w  hen  it  was  a  sort  of  modish 
rom])etitii  n  who  could  fii-st  pi-odnce  pnrt 
that  tliey  had  received  the  newest  pamphlet 
fix»m  Feniey,  l)y  (pioting  from  it :  and  thev 
were  gi-atiti'etl  to  find  that  the  atiributo  rt 
intelliijence  and  g«Kid  ta^te  were  ap]K'ndnl 
to  their  gay  studies.  Utliei's  indulged  with 
a  sort  of  fearful  delight,  in  the  ]KTil(«^pIt^i' 
suit',  Fjveii  these  whocf«jId  not  iiad,  wi:l>- 
out  indignatmn,  did  n«!t  w.'iit,  wit-K  nt  inij-T 
tiencc.  i:«acli  successive  work,  liketiit'lM^ 
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xx:alypse,  was  *so  sweet  in  the 
lat  they  forgot  to  anticipate  the 
of  the  digestion.  Or,  to  borrow  a 
il  ilhistration  fi'om  the  same  divine 
V  star  fell  from  heaven  on  the  wa- 
ing  like  a  lamp,  and  the  star  was 
>nnwood;  and  many  died  of  the 
ccause  they  were  made  bitter.' 
ht  genius,  which  might  have  illu- 
iie  world,  became  a  destructive 
d,  like  the  burning  brand  thrown 
►man  soldier  into  the  Temple  of 
,  canied  conflagration  into  the 

• 

h,  happily  for  rescuing  the  prin- 
t  most  mjuriously  for  the  peace 
'  of  society,  the  polished  courtier 

furious  anarchist  The  idol  of 
al  France,  the  equalized  associate 
al  Author  of  Berlin,  changed  his 
)te ;  the  ])arasite  of  princes,  and 
of  literature,  sounded  the  trum- 
ibinism.  'I'he  political  and  moral 
>k  to  their  foundation.  Karth  be- 
led.  Heaven  above  threatened, 
security.  Order  seemed  revert- 
inal  chaos.  The  alarm  was  given, 
it  awoke,  roused  by  the  warning 
irke.  Enthusiasm  was  converted 
atiun.  I'he  hon-or  which  ought 
cfn  excited  by  his  impiety  was  re- 
his  democracy.  But  it  was  found 
ild  not  subvert  thrones  with  the 
iiiity  with  which  he  hud  laboured 
h  altars.  He  gave,  indeed,  the 
ilseto  sedition,  which  he  had  long 
fidelity,  and  by  his  own  activity 
he  velocity  of  both.  The  public 
i  all  alive,  and  his  political  princi- 
brought  on  his  name  that  repro- 
ch  had  been  long  due  to  his  blas- 
3ut  which  his  blasphemies  had 
:cite. 

'rovidence  seems  to  have  spared 
reme  old  age,  tliat  by  adding  one 
e  to  his  long  catalogue,  his  politi- 
es might  counteract  his   moral 

But  nis  wisdom  seems  to  have 
ly  short-sighted  in  both  his  pro- 
le the  consequences  of  his  designs 
goveruments  of  the  world,  pro- 
an  his  intentions,  his  scheme  for 
tion  of  Christianity,  and  for  the 
I  of  the  very  name  of  its  author, 
f  it.  Peace,  law,  and  oixler  are 
the  desolated  nations.  Kings  are 
>n  their  rightful  thrones,  and  ma- 
ibjects  of  the  King  of  kings,  it  is 
returned  to  their  allegiance, 
ities  of  this  powerful  but  pemi- 
s,  were  not  more  extraorainary 
iieadlong,  yet  diversified  course, 
took  their  bent  from  the  turn  of 
which  he  was  cast.  His  genius 
n,but  its  determination  was  given 
Hit  He  gave  impressions  as  for- 
e  yielded  to  them  suddenly.  It 
and  reaction.    He  lighted  c  n  the 


period,  in  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  bom 
to  produce  the  most  powerful  sensation,  ll^e 
public  temper  was  agitated ;  he  helped  on 
the  crisis.  Revolt  was  ripening ;  he  matu- 
red it.  Circumstances  suggested  his  theo- 
ries ;  his  theories  influenceu  ctrcumstanceSi 
He  was  inebriated  with  flattery,  and  mad 
with  success ;  but  his  delirious  vanity  de- 
feated its  own  ends ;  in  his  greediness  lor  in- 
stant adoration  he  neglected  to  take  future 
fcmie  into  his  bold  but  orief  account  j— * 

*  Vaulting  amhition  overteapM  itielf. 
And  fell  ud  i*oilu:r  tide.* 


CHAP,  XVII. 

Saint  Paufa  attention  to  Inferior  Concerm. 

It  is  one  ^reat  advantage  of  epistolaiy 
writing,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general 
laws  oi  composition,  but  admits  ^ every  di- 
versity of  miscellaneous  matter.  Topics 
which  might  be  thought  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  I'reatise,  or  inconsistent  with  the  ao- 
lemnity  of  a  Sermon,  or  the  gravity  of  a 
Dissertation,  find  their  proper  place  inalet- 
ter.  Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first 
importance,  may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  notice  or  animadversion. 

I'he  epistolary  foim  has  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  only  admits  of  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  of  the  most  abrupt  transition,  finom 
one  subject  to  another,  however  dissimilar. 
It  rec^uircs  not  the  connecting  links  of  kipi- 
mcntative  composition,  nor  the  regularity  of 
historical,  nor  the  uniformity  of  ethical ;  nor 
the  method  and  arrangement  of  each  and  of 
all  these.  The  free  mind,  unfettered  by 
critical  rules,  expatiates  at  will,  soars  or 
sinks,  skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects  of  its  at- 
tention may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  pro- 
found or  superficial. 

Of  the  cnaracter  of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, the  authors  of  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  have  most  judiciously  availed 
themselves.  Saint  Paul,  especially,  has  ta- 
ken all  due  advantage  of  the  latitude  it  al- 
lows. His  epistles,  thcugh  they  contain  the 
most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the  most 
important  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of  man 
can  be  en^geid,  are  not,  exdusiuely,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
bi*eathe  strains  of  devotion  almost  angelic, 
yet  do  they  also  frequently  stoop  to  the  con- 
cerns of  ordinary  YvSt :  partaking^,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  of  all  that  familiarity,  versa- 
tility, and  ease,  which  this  species  A  writing 
authorizes.  Yet  though  occa^onal  topics 
and  incidental  circumstances  are  introdu- 
ced, each  epistle  has  some  particular  drift, 
tends  to  some  detemyned  point,  and,  amidst 
frequent  digresaons,  still  maintains  a  con- 
sistency with  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  be- 
ing sometimes  concealed,  and  the  chain  of 
argument  not  obvious,  the  closest  attention 
is  required,  and  the  i-eader,  while  he  may  be 
gatheiing  much  solid  insti-uctioD,  reproof  or 
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coii5iolarion,  from  scattered  scntciiccF,  and 
independent  uxionis,  will  not,  witlioul  niucli 
application  t>f  mind,  embrace  tlie  jjeneiid  ar- 
gument 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  hijrher  paits  of 
spiritual  insti-uetion  ;  amidst  all  the  solidity 
ill*  deep  practical  admonition,  tl\ere  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  single  instance  in  which  this  au- 
tiior  hiis  omitted  to  inculcate  anv  nne  of  the 


))rietics  into  principles,  )ic  hv  no  mcsais 
overhwked  them  ;  he  never  wfiolly  ueglect- 
ed  them.  He  }.;ni<hiated  the  whole  scSlc  of 
drH:trme,  and  of  action,  of  business  and  of 
opinion,  assigning  to  every  thing  it«]>laceac' 
conling  to  its  worth, 

IMuiu^h  he  did  not  tliink  the  dissention  in 
relijii^ious  opinions  between  two  individuals, 
Kiuxliasand  Syntvche*  of  asmuch  hupor*. 


htlle  nicimls,  an\  one  even  of  w  liM  may  lie '  lance  as  the  contentions  and  schisms  in  the 
callediliuse  iniiiur  cncuiiistrinee'*,  which  con-  church  ot  the  Corinthians,  yet  he  thought  it 
stitule  the  d.  ciiimis  and  decencies  of  life.  .  of  suHicient  impoiliuice  to'  be  healed ;  ami 
>ii»r  ilf/i.a  hi.-.zeul  ioi- iii«)iii(»tJnj^ilu' !:;ie;ite>it !  anxiciuslv  desireil  to  rec^>ncile  them,  lo 
aciioii"!,  e\er  make  him  unmindhd  of  the  *  make  them  ot  one  mind  in  the  Loixl.'  He 
i^nce,  the  pi-opriety,  the  manner  in  which  !  k lie w  that  disunion  Is  not  only  unta\('unlble 
they  are  to  l)o  performeiL  '  to  the  j>iety  of  the  iHrrMins  at  variance,  but 

it  is  one  of  the  chariicteristic  pn)peilies  ol  j  that,  while  it  gratifies  the  encniiesiy  it  iiijuits 
a  threat  mind  that  it  can,  *  cx>ntracl  as  w  ell  the  cause  of  relijjion. 
as  dilate  itself ;'  iuid  we  have  it  fn»m  (nie  of '  liutif  he  gives  their  due  impwrtancc  to in- 
thc  hijjhest  human  authoiities,  that  the  mind  ferior,  tluHii^h  necessary  duties  he  draws  i 
which  cannot  do  txrth  is  not  great  in  its  fidl  I  still  nicer  line  in  regiird'  to  matters  in  tlicm- 
cxtent.  *  'I'he  minuter  shades  < if  character ;  seh  es  indifferent.  ri>e  eaters  of  heriis  and 
do  not  of  themselves  make  uj)  a  vahial)le  tlie  eatei-s  c»f  flush  an-  alike,  in  his  esAima- 
per.vm  ;  they  may  be  pt»SM-sse<l  in  perfection, '  ticni,  as  to  the  act ;  but  when  the  indul^^enct: 
sepai-ate  fixmi  i;ri  at  excellence,  nut  as  that .  in  the  latter  becomes  a  tempt^ition  to  an  un- 
would  be  a  feel>le  mind,  which  should  be  [decided  believer,  then,  even  this  IrifliiK; 
compi>svd  of  inferior  (pialities  onlv,  so  that .  cone  ession  was  no  lonj^er  a  matter  of  iiuliifer- 
wt^uld  l)e  an  impeiiect  one,  in  which  they  jence.  It  l>ecamethen  a  just  i^-ound  forlbe 
were  wantinj^.  To  all  the  strong  lines  of  icxeix'ise  of  self-denial,  which  jKThaps  he 
chanicter.  Saint    Paul    added   the   liijhter  was  not  sorr\' to  have  the  opportunity  of  ci»- 

'  '  ""■  '  '  '    '    '  '     forcing. 

i  le  knew  that  there  weix*  persoi\s  w  ho  pro- 
fess to  have  made  a  great  proficiency  in  pie- 


toiiclits,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish 
the  portrait. 

In  a  diameter  which  forciidy  exhibits  all 
tlie  givat  featun-s  of  Christianity,  these  sub-  j  ty,  who  are  not  defectixe  in  point  of  cheap 
onlinate  properties  do  not  only  make  u])  its  i  at taimnent,  but  </rf  defective  in  the  mere 
completeness,  they  give  also  an  additunuil  ditficull  attainments  which  involve  sclf-de- 
evidence  of  the  tiiith  and  perfection  <if  a  iv-  nial ;  persons  who,  though  very  hpiritual  in 
ligion  which  makes  such  a  provision  for  \ir-  ;  their  C4mvers;ition,  are  somewhat  se!fi^  'n 
^  '     '  '        "       ^^  "     --t  •  l:  1    V    their  habits;  who  talk  much  of  £iitb,  and 

\etdcciuie  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  case; 


tue,  as  to  determhie  th"«t  nothing  which  is 
right,  howe\er  inconsiderable,  can  be  indif- 
fei-ent.    'I'he  attention  to  inferior  duties  is  a   who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  but  do  little 


symptom  oi  a  muul  not  satisfied  with  its  at- 
tainments, n<'t  so  full  of  itself,  as  to  ianry 
that  it  can  afford  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indi- 
cative of  a  lumd  humble  enough  to  be  watch- 
ful, because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself;  of  a 
ccHisciencc  ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirmi- 
ties may  not  grow  into  vices,  nor  its  «x:ca- 
sional  neglects  into  allowed  omissions.  But 
it  is  chiefly  anxious,  that  its  imperfections 


ftjr  his  ])Oor  membei-s.  He  wished  to  sec  a 
high  profession  alwa\'s  accompanied  «itha 
corresponding  practice.  'l*he  Israelites 
who  were  so  forward  to  exclaim,  •  all  that 
the  Lord  hath  commanded  us  we  will  dOi' 
went  and  made  them  a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  ('f  o!n'  apostle,  all  is  consistoti 
He  that  said,  *  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,'  said  !dM,ietdl 


ligion  itself;  for  may  not  its  enemies  s;iy,  if :  things  nnist  be  done    in  a  right 
he  is  neglectful  of  shiaH  and  easy  duties,  I  This  simple  precept  indicates  the  s* 
which  cost  little,  is  it  pi-obable  th«tt  he  will '  <»f  Paul's  mind.     An  enthusiast  has 


may  not  Ik'  bmught  as  a  charge  against  re-  i  thhtirs  bv dijiw dtcrntty  cmd hi  ordrr^    Kigbt 
*--ii  -  r.  ..  1 .  ^i - X  1  ..  .1 _?  i_^  manner. 

sobenea 
has  scldon 
be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  a ix*  laborious '  much  dislike  to  disorderly  conduct ;  oo  the 
and  difficult  .^  Siint  Paul  never  leaves  an  contrary,  he  h:is  j^enerrdly  a  sovereign  coc 
o;)ening  for  this  censure.  He  alwavs  scenis  j  tempt  for  small  points,  indeed  for  every  ihirg 
to  have  thought  smail  avenues  w oilli  guard- 1  which  does  not  exclusively  tend  to  advance 
ing,  small  kindne^-ses  worth  pcifoiining,  ;the  one  object,  whatever  that  may  be, 
small  negligences  woith  avoiding:  aiul  his  j  which  is  nearest  Ir.sheait. 
ei nstant  iiractual  cixeil  is,  that  nothing  that ,     Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  cl>- 


an  exact  measure ofthepissitive  and  relative  "  he  gees  at  once  to  ixcoinmend  ^nd  cnfbivc, 

value  of  things.     If  he  did  n  t  treat  sivkJI  : 

objects  as  great  oms — If  1r-  diil  no*  \\\^  \-\\:-  \  •  J*iii=ii.iai.i,  cii.  ir. 

T   1  Cur'.JitKiiiiii,  ch.  .\iii.  and  lir. 
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powci*ful  Qlustraticns,  certain  pmpiietics 
»ehaviour  in  the  public  congcegattons.— 
owing  the  readiness  of  the  world  to  catch 
hesliglitest  irregularity  in  religious  pro- 
lors.  he  puts  them  on  their  guara  '  not  to 
their  good  be  evil  spoken  of;'  but  wishes 
X  they  might  acquit  themselves  unexcep- 
laliyasto  manner,  in  things  which  were 
e&dy  right  as  to  tlie  matter. 
r'rom  the  high  duties  of  Episcopal  dignity, 
stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of 
i  most  degraded  condition.  From  the 
ftt  important  points  of  moral  action  in 
men,  oe  descends  to  the  very  minuUx  of 
sir  impareL  I'his  indicates  how  well 
«re  he  was,  that  every  appearance  of  im- 
opiiety  in  personal  adornment,  is  an  im- 
icatioD  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If  this 
emingly  inferior  concern  was  not  Judged 
be  boiieath  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apos- 
?,  surely  it  oug^ht  not  to  be  unworthy  the 
^ard  of  my  fair  countiy  women. 
One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of 
lul,  that  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sor- 
>W8,  and  persecutions ;  with  the  addition  of 
xleaastical  affairs,  the  most  extensive  and 
le  most  complicated,  might  have  excused 
im  from  attendine  minutely  to  an  object  so 
conaderable,  as  tiic  concerns  of  a  poor  run- 
Rray  slave, '  the  son  of  his  i>ond8. ' 
Yet  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  ser- 
uit,  he  condescends  to  make  ttie  exclusive 
ibject  ofa  letter  to  his  late  master.*  This 
n^lication  to  Philcmtm,  in  behalf  of  Oncsi- 
lUt,  is  a  model  in  its  kind  ;  sincere,  polite, 
nderly  affectionate  to  the  convicted  offend- 
;;  strong,  yet  respectfully  kind  to  his 
lend.  In  point  of  elegance  and  delicacy, 
every  excellence  of  composition,  it  may 
e  with  any  epistle  of  antiquity ;  and  is  cer- 
inly  far  superior,  in  ingenuity,  feeling, 
armth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  Ict- 
r  of  Plinv,  in  recommendation  of  his  friend 
rriamis  Nfaturius. 

There  are  people  who  sometimes  foreive 
le  piety  ofa  man,  in  consideiution  of  his 
fluence,  his  reputation,  his  talents,  or  some 
her  agreeable  quality  connected  with  it. — 
«nius  is  accepted  by  the  world  as  a  sort  of 
xnemcnt  for  religion;  and  wit  has  been 
sown  to  obtain  the  fbi^^iveness  of  the  eay, 
r  the  strict  principles  of  the  grave.  litre 
a  striking  instance  of  two  pei-sons,  con- 
sctod  by  the  closest  ties  of  Christian  friend- 
lip,  who  acted  on  other  grounds.  Phile- 
lOO  was  not  ashamed  of  his  piousfriend  Paul, 
loi^h  a  prisoner ;  nor  was  Paul  asliamed 
'  Oneamus,  though  a  sen'ant. 
In  cirgii^  his  request  on  his  friend,  the 
xatle  does  not  adopt  the  corru))t  practice  of 
omany,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person 
Ureaaed  in  good  humour,  preface  their  pe- 
tioD  by  flattering  liim  on  some'  pomt, 
rhere,  perhaps,  he  least  desen'  es  it.  Paul, 
Qtwhnitancting  he  wouH  have  reprobated 
ich  insiiKerity,  yet  thought  it  fair  to  remind 
liilemon  of  his  fiigli  principles ;  tlms  indi- 

*  Eputk  to  rbilunon. 


rectly  to  fiimish  him  with  a  standard  to 
which  he  expected  his  friend  wonid  act  up* 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  liis  suit,  with  ail 
tlie  variety  of  argument  aud  persuasion  of 
which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  His  ear- 
nestness of  entreaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an 
object,  conveys  a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to 
heads  of  families,  that  there  is  no  human  be- 
ing so  low  as  to  be  beneath  their  kindness;  no 
oftender  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  their  hope. 

He  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive 
the  most  calculated  to  touch  the  hearted  a 
Christian  friend — that  he  aiwaya  made  men- 
tion of  him  in  hia  prayers.  This  tender  plea 
he  follows  up  with  the  affectionate  commen- 
dation of  his  Christian  virtue,  tliat  the  friend 
he  wasbeseechingadoMwc/edm  iwe  and  faith, 
not  only  'tothe  Lord  Jesus,  but  to  ailsaiata/ 

After  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
claims  to  tlie  boon  he  was  about  to  ask ;  in 
doing  which,  though  he  had  been  aiwaya 
mindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  Apostleship,  he 
chose  rather  to  sink  this  consideration  m  tlic 
more  tender  pleas  of  affection  to  his  friend, 
and  the  distressed  state  of  tlie  person  for 
whom  he  petitioned.  •  Paul  the  aged,  and  a 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,'  were  touching  and 
powerful  motives :  but  what  was  likely  to 
penetrate  a  genei-ous  mind,  was,  that  the 
aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending  back 
the  ])enitent  servant  to  his  own  master,  and 
depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
once  performing  an  act  of  justice  and  of 
selt-df  iiiaL  He  would  not  detain  him  from 
his  rightful  owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a 
comfort  to  himself  in  his  forloni  confinement. 
It  w  as  also  a  fine  occasion  of  pressing  on 
Oncsinuis,  that  the  return  to  his  duty  would 
be  the  surest  evidence  of  his  convci-sion. 

'I'hus  anxiously,  for  an  offending  slave, 
does  he  seek  to  touch  evciy  spring  of  pity  in 
the  heart  of  his  friend.  Who  would  ima- 
gine that  the  man,  who  thus  labours  the 
cause  of  so  obsurc  an  individual,  had  the  su- 
perintendence of  all  tlie  christian  churches 
111  the  world  ? 

But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  alwa]^s  the 
prevailing  principle.  His  zeal  for  his  con- 
vert never  makes  him  lose  sight  of  the  duty 
of  restitution.  Destitute,  and  a  prisoner 
himself,  he  offers  to  make  good  the  loss 
whicli  Philemon  might  have  sustained  by  his 
servant's  misconduct.  He  candidly  remhids 
hini,  however,  how  much  the  spiritual  obli* 
gations  of  Philemon  (his  convert  also)  ex- 
ceeded in  vjiiue  the  debt  due  to  him  from 
Oneidmus ;  though  he  refuses  to  av^l  him- 
self of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes 
thee  a  paltry  sum  of  money — thou  oweat  me 
thine  o%un  aelf. 

With  his  characteristic  dianterestedness, 
he  not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him 
who  was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  him 
who  was  to  do  it ;  as  if  he  had  said— Give 
me  ground  to  rejoice  in  this  evidence  of  tliy 
christian  benevolence.  He  farther  stimu- 
lates him  to  this  act  of  charity,  by  decLiring 
the  cottfidcnce  fu:  hail  in  }m  obedience  ;  tlius 
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cncoiiragini;  him  to  the  duty,  by  intimatiu^:  I  sc'lvcs  sccu:x;  of  heaven  at  last,  •whenthejr 
tliu  certainty  of  his  compliance.      An  ad-   see,  from  tuis  inciiutious  charity,  that  ab«u- 

'■  ■  '"        nince  of  acccptancci  which  is  so  fretjucntly 

withheld  fivm  the  closi.*  of  a  life  of  pi:rse>-e- 
i-ini;;  holiness,  i^ranted  to  the  inost  hardened 
perpetrators  of  the  most  ati-ncious  crime  ? 

As  '«  hits  i)een  ohsenctl,  tliat  tlie bask<^ 
of  the  hawkers  have  ///.*  year  alxxinded  in 


ditional  lesson  is  i^iven  to  ivli;;ious  jjrotes- 
wji*s,  not  only  tliat  their  heini;  C'hrisiiuns  in- 
cludes their  bein}^  charitable,  but  that  w^ 
act  of  charity  should  inliingc  on  the  rights 
cf  justice. 

We  conclude,  by  remarking  on  the  «ni(in 
of  judgment  and  kimbiess  in  Saint  Paul's 
conduct  respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends 
him  back  to  Philemon  at  Ciflosse,  as  a  pniof, 
on  the  part  of  Onesimus,  of  penitent  humili- 
ty, and,  on  the  i)ait  of  Paul,  of  imiiartial 
c(iuity.  At  the  same  time,  he  moi*e  than 
takes' a wav  his  disgrace,  by  honouring  him 


these  cian.-Tous,  though  doubtless  wdl- 
mcant  tmcts,  may  not  the  lower  class  in  ge- 
neral, and  Oiir  servants  in  particular,  be  en- 
couniged  to  look  for  a  happy  termination  d 
life,  iv^t  so  much  to  tl  e  dying  bed  of  the  ex- 
emi>lary  Christian,  ;ls  to  the  annals  of  the 
galiov.'s  ?   A  few  exceptions  might  be  men- 


with  the  oftice,in  conjunction  with  Tychicus,   tioned,  honourable  to  the  i>rudeiicc,  as  wefl 
of  being  the  bearer  of  his  public  epistle  to ;  as  to  tlie  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of 
the  Colossiaii  church.    He  confers  on  him  I  these  little  narratives, 
the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the ! 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 


bi-other. 

How  different  is  this  modest  and  rational 
I'eport  by  an  inspired  a])ostle,  of  a  penitent 
crmiinal,  a  convert  of  his  uwn  ;  one  who  h;;d 
survived  his  crimes  long  emnigh  toni-ONethe 
sincerity  of  his  re]>enlance  by  the  ivf*jr- 
mation  of  his  life  ; — how  difleivnt  is  this  so- 
lder narrative  bv  a  writer  who  considered 


CHAP.  xvni. 

Sulfit  Paul  on  the  RcHurrcction* 

Ukfore  th'.'  introchiction  of  (MiristiaHrtr, 
so  dark  weie  the  notices  of  a  state  betodd 
the  gj'a\  e,  tlL.t  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  iicre 
liitle  inclined  to  give  up  the  pleasures  and 


i-estitution  ;ls  a  ilarl  of  repentance,  and  hu- 1  inleix'st  uf  -ne  worid,  of  which  they  were 
milily  as  an  evidence  of  faith,  from  those  i  in  actual  ]■'  session,  for  the  possibility  of  an- 
too  S'lnguine  ixports  which  are  now  so  fiv- !  oiher,  doubij'ul  at  best,  and  too  indistinct  for 


quL-ntly  issuing  from  ihe  press,  of  criminals 
brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the 
laws  of  (ji(xl  and  man  ! 

'I'he  Gospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such 
instance ;  an  instance  which  is  tfjo  often 
pressed  into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing 
to  do;  yet  we  far  niore  frecjuently  see  the 
example  of  the  nenitent  thief  on  ihe  cross, 
brought  forward  as  an  encnvniigenRiit  to 
those  who  have  been  notorious  olfen(lei*s, 
than  that  of  Onesimus ;  though  the  latter  is 
of  general  aj)j)lic..ition,  and  the  li)rmer  is  in- 
applical)le  to  criminals  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try ;  ftir  the  dying  m;def*;clur  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no 
moir  offers  a  justilicatioii  than  an  exami)le  of 
fanatical  fervcmrs  ;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  lively 
faith,  it  exhibits  also  tleep  penitence,  humili- 
ty, and  self-condemnation.  Nor  dfies  the 
just  confidence  of  the  exjiiriug  criminal  in 
the  Uedeemer's  power,  swell  him  into  that 
bluate< I  assurance,  of  which  we  hear  hi  some 
late  con^'crts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we 
hear  not  only  of  (»ne,  but  of  many,  holy  liigh- 
waymcn,  triumphiuit  malefactors,  joy  fill 
imntlei'ci's  !     True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  good 


hope,  \,\M  p.ncirrtain  for  comfort. 

If  a  Stat'  '  f  future  ha])piness  wasbclievedf 
or  rather  j^iicssed  at,  by  a  few  of  Uiosewho 
had  not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  nation  on 
earth  believed  it,  no  j)ublic  religion  in  the 
world  taught  it.  This  single  truth,  then, 
firndy  csta'  'ished,  not  only  by  the  preaching 
of  Jesus,  bui  by  his  actual  itrsurrcction  from 
the  dead,  ])nK\uced  a  totid  revolution  in  the 
conch. <on  of  nMii.  It  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
his  C('iid..ct ;  infused  a  new  vitality  mto  hit 
existeiiOe.  Faith  became  to  man  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  suix'  and  steadfast.  This  an- 
clioi-age  enables  him  to  ride  out  the  black- 
est storms;  and  though  he  must  still  work 
out  his  iKi.>>s;ige,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the 
delivcriuice  certain,  •  while  he  keeps  his  eye 
to  he  star,  and  his  hand  to  the  stem.' 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this 
doctrine,  seems  to  have  made  it  an  cspecnl 
object  of  Divine  care.  Frxinded  on  the 
resun-ection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead* 
perhaps  it  may  have  affoixlcd  one  reason^ 
why  the  long-sufTering  of  God  permitted  Je- 
]*usalem  to  stand  near  half  a  century  afttf 
t. lis  last  event  had  taken  place.  By  thii 
delay,  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  that  dty* 
i)ut  tl.e  multitudes  who  annually  resorted 


men  on  earth  rejoice  with  the  angels  in  hea-  thither,  could  gain  fiill  leisuit' to  examine 
ven,  over  e\en  one  sinner  that  ivpenteth.  into  its  tnith.  Had  the  destruction  fcdlowed 
We  would  hope  many  (jf  these  were  jieni-  immediately  ujxm  the  crinie  which  caused 
tents  ;  but  as  there  was  no  space  granted,  as  it,  occasion  might  have  been  fumislicd  to 
in  the  case  (»f  Onesimus,  to  prove  their  sin- '  the  Kahbies  for  assei*ting,  that  a  truth  could 

•  1  111  11a  "^l  ■  «_  1  *.1  -•*_        1  1    "      1  l_         *^J 


cerity,  we  shoidd  i)e  glad  to  s^-e,  in  these 
Ntatements,  more  contrition  and  less  rapture. 
May  not  young  delinquents  be  encoura:.';ed 
to  goon  from  crime  Ui  crime,  feeling  them- 


not  now  be  authenticated,  which  u'as buried 
in  the  iiiins  of  the  city.  Nor  would  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  have  scrupled  any  subordi- 
nation   to  disci  edit   his  {Jitrtcnsioiiaii  even 
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oogh  at  the  expense  of  a  doctrine,  which 
rolved  the  happiness  of  worlds  unborn. 
Jerusalem,  howevc,  survive<l  for  a  time, 
d  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  cs- 
lilishcd  forever:  And  n«  w,  had  it  been  a 
ctrine  of  any  ordinary  iniix)it,  as  S«iint 
uil  was  not  writing  to  persons  ignorant  of 
e  truths  of  Christianity,  but  to  Cliristian 
nverts,  it  might  have  been  loss  his  object 
propound  it  dogmatically,  than  to  dcve- 
pe  and  expand  it ;  being  a' thing  firevious- 
known,  acknowledged,  and  received.  In 
riting  a  letter,  when  we  allude  to  f<icts  al- 
ady  notorious,  we  do  not  think  our  notices 
icless acceptable,  bcc<iuse  we  do  not  repeat 
telligence  already  popular ;  while  we  cou- 
nt ourselves  with  drawing  inferences  from 
,  making  observations  upon  it,  or  allusions 
>  it.  The  reader,  ha\nng  in  view  the  same 
:>3ect  with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  inti- 
mations, seize  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the 
nplied  meaning. 

^)uch,  however,  was  not  Saint  Paul's  con- 
uct  with  reelect  to  this  doctrine.  There 
rere  indeed,  it  should  seem,  among  his  con- 
erti^  many  sceptical  Jews,  infected  with 
lie  philosophising  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
:hools,  ana  who  doubted,  what  these  last 
ended,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Con- 
equcntly,  upon  every  account.  Saint  P^ul  is 
wnd  to  give  it  a  peculiar  prominence,  and 
D  all  occasions  to  bestow  ujjon  it  more  ar- 
nment  and  illustration,  than  on  most  other 
nets  of  the  new  faith. 
There  is  no  profession,  no  class  of  men, 
'hether  Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul 
ta  not  ready  to  be  examined  on  this  sub- 
ct,  and  was  not  prompt  to  ^We  the  most 
edded  testimony.  Uniformly  he  felt  the 
xcngth  of  evidence  on  his  '^'^dc ;  uniformly 
e  appealed  to  the  resunx.-ction  of  Jesus 
'hrist,  as  a  fact  estiiblished  on  the  most  so- 
d  basis,— a  fact,  not  first  pi*opagatc(l  in  dis- 
oit  Gonntries,  where  the  facility  of  imposi- 
on  would  have  been  greater ;  not  at  a  dis- 
uit  period  of  time,  when  the  same  objec- 
on  against  it  might  hr  e  been  made  ;  but 
n  the  very  spot  where  it  ccurred,  at  the 
cry  inoment  of  its  occurrence. 
In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence, 
le  nunc  urgency  api>ears.  He  always  ad- 
eits  to  this  tenel,  as  to  the  main  hinge  on 
'Mch  the  whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The 
wre  reasonine  oppugners  of  the  faith 
lought,  that  if  this  dr  rrine  could  be  got 
id  of,  either  by  ar^uHient  or  ridicule,  it 
FOuM  subvert  the  whole  fa  .  iic  of  C  !hristiani- 
^  It  was,  in  reality,  tlie  only  anialble 
raof  that  could  be  aclcUiccd  ofthcimmor- 
llilvof  the  soul ;  an  opini'  i  which,  indeed, 
aany  of  them  professed  to  'jutcrtain,  though 
Key  woald  not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine 
or  its  proof.  Th**  more,  however,  they 
ippamed,  the  more  he  withstood  ;  and  of 
•o  nigh  importance  did  he  represent  ii,  that 
le  even  makes  *  believing  in  the  heart  that 
^od  hath  nused  Jesus  from  the  dead,*  to  be 
I  principal  condition  of  &<dv:ition. 


We  must  not  judge  of  the  inspired  Saint 
Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  same 
canons  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronounce 
judgment  on  other  wntei-s.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  elevation  of  his  genius,  his  hand  was 
in  a  gi-eat  measure  held,  by  the  miture  of 
his  subject  and  of  his  character,  from  the 
display  of  his  talents  as  an  author.  From 
the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the  energy 
of  his  mind,  we  infer,  that  he  possessed  an 
imagination  jx^culiarly  bright,  ITiat  lie 
subdued,  instead  of  indulging,  this  facultv, 
adds  worth  to  his  character,  dignitv  to  His 
writing,  and  confirmation  to  the  trutn.  To 
suppix'ss  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  imagi- 
nation, is  one  sacrifice  more,  which  a  pious 
writer  makes  to  (iod.  Independently  of 
that  inspiration  which  guided  him,  his  se- 
verjB  jungmenl  would  sliow  him,  that  tlie 
topics  of  >f  hich  he  ti'eate<l  were  of  too  high 
and  holy  a  nature  to  admit  the  indulgence 
of  a  facultv  nitner  calculated  to  excite  ad- 
miration than  to  convey  instiiiction. 

In  considering  his  general  style  of  com- 
I)osition,  we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice 
of  woi-ds,  so  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirit, 
and  character  of  the  writer.  If,  however, 
we  venture  to  select  any  one  part  of  ^int 
Paul's  writings,  to  ser\'e  as  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  and  to  exhibit  a  more  splendid 
combination  of  excellences,  than  almost  any 
other  in  his  whole  works,  we  should  adduce 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  J^'pistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  m  which  he  fiilly  propounds 
the  article  in  question.  As  our  Loixl's  dis- 
coui*se,  in  the  twenty-fiflh  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew, is  the  only  explicit  description  of  the 
last  judgment ;  and  Saint  John's  xision,  at 
the  close  of  the  Apocalyj)se,  the  only  dis- 
tinct view  given  us  of  the  heavenly  glory  ;  a^ 
this  is  the  only  graphiad  rejiresentaticMi 
which  Scripture  has  presented  to  us  of  this 
most  important  and  consolatory  doctrine, 
the  resurrection  of  thedcjid. 

The  subject  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  is 
f juite  distinct  fnmi  that  which  precedes  or 
follows  it ;  it  is  interposed  between  matter 
quite  irrelevant  to  it,  forming  a  complete 
episode.  Asa  composition,  it  stands unri- 
^'alled  for  the  unsj)eakable  imi)ort.incc  of  its 
matter,  its  deep  reasoning,  and  lofty  ima- 
gery. Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves  it  to 
others  to  beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into 
all  the  expansion  of  which  they  are  so  sus- 
cejjtible.  His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually 
consists  moi-e  in  the  grandeur  of  the  senti- 
ment than  in  the  sj)lendour  of  the  hmguage. 
Here  both  ai*e  equally  conspicuous.  Here 
his  genius  bi-eaks  out  m  its  full  force  :  Iiere 
his  mind  lights  upon  a  subject  which  calli 
out  all  its  X)owers  ;  and  the  subject  finds  a 
writer  worthy  of  itself.  It  furnishes  a  suc- 
cession of  almost  every  objt^ct  that  is  G;i*and 
in  the  visi!)le  and  the  invisible  world.  A 
description  becomes  a  pictui-e ;  an  expos- 
tulation assumes  the  rcjjularity  of  a  syllo- 
gism ;  lui  idea  takes  the  form  of  an  image ; 
tlie  writer  seems  to  be  the  spectator  \  t-Vvi 
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relator  ipeaks  as  one  admitted  witliin  the 
veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appeal- 
ing to  tacts,  as  a  substratum  on  which  to 
build  his  reasoning,  he  produces  a  regular 
statement  J  in  their  order  of  succes»on;  ra  the 
difllerent  times  at  which  Jesus  appeared  af- 
ter his  death,  authenticated  b]^  the  unim- 
peachable evidence  of  the  disciples  them- 
selves, by  whom  he  was  seen  individually, 
as  well  as  in  ereat  bodies.  The  evidence  he 
corrd)oratcs  0^  his  own  personal  testimony 
at  his  conversion;  an  evidence  which  he 
produces  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
self-abasement. 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that,  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  eroimd.  To 
insist  on  thb  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel, 
was  establishing  the  truth  of  the  whole  by  a 

Sart  It  was  the  consummation  of  the  vali- 
ity  of  the  mission  of  Christ  Without  this 
finishing  circumstance,  what  proof  could  his 
followers  adduce,  that  his  atonement  was 
accepted ;  that  his  mediation  was  ascer- 
tained ;  that  his  intercession  would  be  avail- 
able ;  that  his  final  judgment  would  take 
place ;  that  because  He  was  risen,  they 
should  rise  also  !  It  was  not  one  tiling,  it 
was  every  thing.  It  was  putting  the  seal  to 
a  testament,  wnich,  without  it,  would  not 
have  been  authentic  It  involved  a  whole 
train  of  the  most  awful  consequences.  Such 
A  chain  of  inferences  would  be  destroyed  by 
this  broken  link,  as  nothing  could  repair. 
In  short,  it  amounted  to  this  tremendous 
conclusion  :  <  Those  who  have  fallen  asleep 
in  Christ  have  perished.'  You  who  live  in 
the  hope  of  the  redemption  wrought  tor 
you,  'are  yet  in  your  sins.^  If  Jesus  remains 
under  the  power  of  death,  how  shall  we  be 
delivered  mm  the  power  of  an  ?  If  the 
doctrine  be  false,  then  is  my  preaching  a 
delusion,  and  your  faith  a  nullity.  He  adds, 
that  they  who  were  now  the  happiest  of 
men,  in  their  assured  hope  of  eternal  life, 
would  become,  <  of  all  men  most  miserable ;' 
in  short,  as  in  another  place  he  asks,  to  what 
purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  if  he 
has  not '  risen  for  our  justification  ?* 

The  apostle  havine  shown  himself  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by 
his  refutation  of  the  absurdities  that  would 
follow  an  assumption,  that  Christ  was  not 
risen ;  and  having^  cleared  the  ground  from 
most  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  which 
had  been  thrown  in  his  way,  proceeds  to 
the  positive  assertion,  that  not  only  Christ  is 
risen,  but  that  all  his  £uthful  followers  have 
their  own  resurrection  ascertained  by  his. — 
He  illustrates  this  truth  by  an  apposite  allu- 
sion to  the  custom  of  a  Jewish  narvest,  the 
whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  first-fruits. 

^  In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
different  properties  at  the  body  of  man,  in 
its  different  states  of  existence,  every  an- 
tithcas  is  exact    Th2  body  that  is  sown  in 


corruption,  dishonour,  and  weak 
raised  in  incomiption,  glory,  and  ]> 
The  material  body  is  become  spi 
'  The  first  man  was  made  a  living  so 
sessing  that  natural  life  commuiiic 
him  to  all  his  posterity ;  but  Chri< 
(quickening  spirit,  through  whom, 
its  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  t 
lievers. 

If  Paul  uniformly  makes  every  dc 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this 
phant  consummation  of  all  doctrine 
vient  to  the  great  ends  of  holiness, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  ver 
with  all  the  interest  which  his  argud 
dtes,  in  all  the  heat  which  his 
kindles,  carried  away,  as  he  seems  t 
his  faith  and  his  feelings, — yc-t,  in  1 
manner,  he  checks  his  career  to  ir 
moral  maxims,  to  insinuate  holy  c 
Not  contented  to  guard  the  people 
the  danger  of  corrupt  and  comij)ti 
ety  upon  his  own  pnnciples,  he  stre 
his  argil  me  nt  by  refering  them  to  i 

Koet,  whose  authority,  with  some  \ 
e  mi^ht  think  would  be  more  re 
than  his  own,  on  the  infection  of  *  e^ 
munications. '  He  suggests  ironical 
practical  effect  of  the  disbelief  of  thi 
the  propnety  of  Epicurean  voluptui 
and  even  ventures  to  recommend 
most  indulgence  of  a  present  enk 
upon  the  suj)position  ot  a  de:ith  wh 
cut  off  all  future  hope,  and  all  post 
responsibility. 

Then  assuming  a  loftier  note,  with 
fully  warning  voice,  he  proceeds 
solemn  adjuration — ^*  Awake  to  rig 
ness,  and  sin  not;  for  some  have 
knowledge  of  God.  *  As  if  he  had  s; 
you  give  into  this  incredulity,  your  i 
will  become  consonant  to  your 
Every  man  will  defend  his  error  wh 
vours  his  vice.    Your  e\il  habits  wi 

glete  the  corruption  of  your  faith, 
nd  an  interest  in  indulging  yourn 
your  next  step  will  be  to  think  1 
What  is  first  a  wish,  will  gradually  1 
an  opinion ;  an  opinion  will  as  natuv 
come  a  ground  of  action ;  and  wt 
now  permit  yourself  to  do,  you  will  i 
come  willing  to  justify. 

He  produces,  as  the  strongest  pro 
belief  m  the  doctrine  in  question,  tl 
placency  of  Christians  in  suffering, 
did  others  press  forward  to  martyrc 
Why  did  he  himself  expose  his  iifie 
petiial  peril  ?  Why,  but  from  the  fu 
suasion,  that  as  Christ  was  rise 
should  rise  alsa  Would  not  their  vc 
trials  be  absurd  ?  Would  it  not  be  t 
to  embrace,  when  it  was  in  their  p 
a\'oid,  sdl  the  hardships  which  em' 
life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  li 
sliorten  it.  He  and  his  colleagues  i 
impassal)le  substances,  but  fceuiw;  n 
sible  to  pain,  keenly  aUve  to  sulferii 
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ucnes  as  finely  strung,  with  IkjiUcs  :is  ten- 
derly constituted,  with  souls  as  rcluctiuit  to 
niisciy,  as  others.  Take  away  this  grand 
motive  for  i)atience,  rob  tlieni  of  this  sus- 


Uiiiiii};  confidence,  strip  them  ot  this  glori-  could  tlie  other  be  difRcult  ? 


Uic  rcsiiscita'iv>:»  v!"  \i];i'.i\  .  ::i.p;'.TvntIy  deiul ;  ' 
and  in  the  springing  up  oi  turn,  whieli  dies 
first,  in  oixler  that  it  may  live.  To  iluit  om- 
nipotence which  could  accomplish  the  one. 


MS  prospect,  and  their  zeal  would  luse  its 
character  of  virtue,  their  piety  its  claim  to 
i^'isdoni.  'I'heir  pci-severance  would  be  fa- 
tuity. Mighty  then  must  be  tlicir  motive, 
Miwerful  indeed  their  assunmce,  clear  and 


Wlio  can  j)ui*sue  without  emotion  his  ra- 
pid yet  <)itlerly  tnuisition  fixim  one  poition 
of  his  subject  to  another  ?  The  interest  still 
rising  till  it  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax 
of  the  final  victon'  over  the  two  last  ene- 
Uttmg  their  conviction,  that  their  brii-f  sor-  j  inies,  death  and  the  ^rave  !  At  length  by  a 
rows  wei^e  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  mad,  in  which  deviation  does  not  impede  nis 
the  glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by  pix)gress,  he  reaches  the  grand  consumnia- 
Ihc  resurrection  of  Christ.  tion.    BelioUl  1  show  you  a  mvsteiy— wc 

Agaui,  he  i*esumes  the  task  of  repelling  shall  not  all  sleep—but  we  shall  be  changed 
die  more  plausible  objections.  But  it  is  not  — in  a  moment — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
our  business  to  follow  him  thnuigh  all  his , —^at  the  last  ti-umpet — for  the  t  nun  pet  shall 
variety  of  illustration,  all  his  diversifiitl  ana- ;  sound — juid  the  dead  sliall  be  rai.»-ed  incx)i^ 
logy,  all  his  consecutive  reasoning  on  the  |  niptiblcN— and  we  shall  all  be  changecL  It  is 
nature  of  the  resuri'ection  of  the  body.  Kc- ,  almost  profane  to  talk  of  beauties,  where  the 
semblances  the  most  distant,  hubstaiices  the  i  theme  is  so  tnuisrcndant ;  but  this  is  one  of 
most  seemingly  dissimilar  in  themselves  iU*e  the  rare  inst;uiccs  in  which  am]jUficati(ni 
yc-t  l>rought%>gether  by  a.skill  the  most  con-  [  adtls  to  si)irit,  and  velocity  is  iK»t  ivtaitled  by 
summate,  by  fui  aptness  the  most  ctnviii- .  repetition.  Tlie  rvthm  adds  to  the  effect, 
cing.  AH  the  objects  of  our  si-nses,  what-  ■  and  soothes  the  nnnd,  while  the  sentiment 
fr^'er  is  &miliar  to  the  sight,  or  habitual  to  elevates  it  The  idea  was  not  newly  con- 
thtf  mind,  arc  put  in  re(juisition-^ill  the  ana- :  ceived  in  the  apostle's  mind  ;  he  had  told  the 
logies  of  nature  are  ransacked — the  veetta- !  'I'hessialonians  'the  Ltord  liinis<.lf  shall  de- 
Mf,  the  animal,  the  terifstrial  and  the  cfles-jscend  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  an 
tial  world,  are  brought  into  comparison ;  |  Archangel,  and  the  tnnnp  of  Ocxl.'  His 
and  the  whole  is  made  to  demonstnite  the!  grateful  siTirit  does  not  forget  to  remind  them 
truth  of  this  awful  dr)Ctrine.   Such  a  cluster  to  whom  the  victoiy  is  owuig",  to  whom  \Jic 


of  images,  all  bearine  upon  one  point,  at 
once  iSl  the  mind,  ddate  the  conception, 
and  confirm  the  faith. 


thanks  are  due. 

In  the  solemn  close,  alightini^  ag-ain  from 
the  world  of  light,  and  life,  and  gloiy,  he  just 


There  is  singidar  wisdom  in  the  selection  touches  ui)on  eaith  to  drop  an'  ther  brief, 
uf  these  illustrations,  not  only  as  being  the  but  most  impressive  lesson — that  though  the 
most  apposite,  but  the  most  intelligible. —  \  ictory  is  obtaineil,  though  the  last  crMiquest 
They  are  not  drawn  from  things  abstruse' is  achieved,  though  Christ  is  actually  risen 
or  recondite,  but  fixmi  objects  with  which  all  — all  the  se  ends  iiccoinplished,  are  nut  to  dis- 
di^ses  arc  equally  ac/]uainted.  An  inci- 1  miss  us  fmm  chli^eiice,  but  to  stimulate  us  to 
[lental,  but  not  uinmportiuit  proof  of  the  ^  it.  They  furnish  only  tm  additional  argu- 
univei'sal  design  ot  Christianity.  The  most  ment  for  abounding  m  the  work  of  the 
nrdinary  man  is  as  conversiuit  with  thejLoixl.'  It  adds  animation  to  the  motive,  that 
Hpringiiig  uj)  and  gi*owlh  of  com,  with  the  fi*oni  this  full  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  they 
dnstinction  between  the  flesh  of  the  diffeivnt  I  not  onlv  bclirvcy  but  they  know,  that  their 
animal  species,  as  tlie  philosopher.  He  can  |  hibonr  is  not  in  vain  in  the  L(M*d. 
also  as  clearly  discei-n  the  exterior  distinc-  With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  ar- 
tkiD  between  the  dilFei'ent  luminaries  of 'ix*st  their  pi'ogivss.'*  With  such  a  rcwanl  in 
heaven,  as  the  astnmomcr.  Here  is  no  de-  \  view — eternal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  ri- 
mand  erf  knowledge,  noapj)c;U  to  science. —  sen  Saviour,  he  at  once  provides  them  with 


%ht  is  the  witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this 
(loestioii. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  antl  to 
re^  ive  the  dead,  had  been  pi-onounccil  by  a 
licathcti  author  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  di- 
k'inc  power.  To  this  bold  Pyrrhonists  thei-e- 
iare,  who  might  be  among  the  Coriiithijms, 
ind  who  souglitto  peq)lex  theai*gument  by 
isking— '  how  ait:  the  dead  raisc^d  up  ? — 
tVith  what  body  do  they  come  ?'  he  answers 


the  most  effectual  spur  to  diligence,  with  the 
only  powerful  su]jport  under  the  sfirrowK  of 
life,  with  the  only  infallible  aiitid(;te  agaiivst 
the  fear  of  death. 

I'o  conclude,  this  blessed  apostle  never 
fails,  where  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  con- 
solation as  well  as  of  instniction,  to  deduce 
both  Xrovn  the  same  pi-emises.  What  aflec- 
tionate  Christian  wiU  not  here  i-eveit,  with 
gr.iteful  joy,  to  the  sjime  writer's  cheering 
leremptorilv,  6y  refenng  them  to  the  great  address  to  the  saints  of  another  chuT-ch,  who 
Tcwdverofdlfficidties — thk  powf.r  of  god,  might  lal)cur  under  the  ]>ivssing  affliction  of 
nscribed  in  the  bcx)k  of  daily  exoerience —  the  dcitli  of  pious  friends  * '  He  there  offers 
liodgivtth  it  a  body  an  it  hath  /ihatird  him,  a  new  instance,  not  oitly  of  his  never-failing 
Hfc  ivminds  them,  that  this  divine  power  rule  of  aj)plying  the  tnith  he  j) reaches,  but 
hey  perpetually  saw  exercised  in  a  wonder- 1  of  their  iinnletliate  application  to  the  feelings 
ul  manner  in  the  revflution  of  seasons  in  I  *i  Tiic«ai<.ii;jii;,i».  14. 
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cf  the  in(li\  kliiiil.  Tliis  it  is  whicli  rcncUrs  •  iS  a  ]jle^T  ri-n),  if  wc  call  to  rcmcnibrrw 
liis  writings  so  i)ei-soii;ili>  iiucrt>.iiii:^.  'l'i):tt  that  thi-i  i-  =.i  v.n  stat^;  of  nurul,  no  cu-.ditioo  d 
the  mounicr  over  the  ])i'nis  dc.*''.  luiji^lit  iit;t ,  iit-.-,  in  wir.cli  ]jn.\cr  is  niit  a  neces-^ty  as 
•sorrow  us  tliosc  wlio  have  no  lifj)e/  rifter  \^vt\  a»  :;ii  t^)\\],y.iUun,  In  danger,  ftar  im- 
tlic  (leclarati(»n  that  *Jc">us  di«  d  and  r^^e  jjil.sioit;  in  ticuljle,  wc  have  no  oihtrre- 
again/  He  builds  on  this  general  prncij/le,  ^Mirce  ;  in  sickness,  we  huvc  no  other  re- 
the  particular  a.>surance,  *  K\eii  them  .d>o  fi:i;e  ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope  ;  in  death, 
who  sleep  in  Jesus  will  (i'xl  brini;  with  him/   n  i  nther  ruinfint. 

What  a  balm  to  the  bitalviD.i;  lieait  I —  S./mt  I'aul  frcquer.tly  shows  the  word 
What  !  the  l«Aed  compani'.:i  of  our  \  (.u?.\  //n;:/t  ;•  t<.  Ije  a  term  t.f  j^eat  latitude,  invoiv- 
the  friend  (»f  our  age,  tlie  sf. la  e  (if  our  life,  in^  tlie  >.]io'.e  cumpass  of  r.ur  h-.ttrcourw 
with  whom   we  t<»<:'K   sweet  (•(■mi*. !,  wiih    w  t%(ii.d.     He  rejire^ents  it  to  include  c^J" 


ties  whicli  hei"e  rendiiKi  it  impel  feet,  uiidi-  dcjjeiidein;:.- 1  n  him.  cf  Oijr  i.ti>.'"/,iiie  subicc- 
niimshcdbythedivadofan(jther  separaiicn'  ti'iiito  him.  liie  det  h.i  at:*^!  (f  our  fai'xii  ia 
Well  tlien  nnght  tiieai^^-l  say  to  Mary  at  liim,  tlie  L:■.J^re^^i■.n  (..f  i  ur  Cev;.ts.c'.r.£Ss  :o 
the  foi-sjiken  t«.mb,  *  U'omaii,  \vhy  wcepest  'hiiii;  the  C'.iifoVinnof »  urownunwi  ni'.ii:es\ 
th(  u  .''  Well  might  Jesus  himself  i'epeat  the  '  infirmiiieN,  ami  su.s ;  tite  petition  for  lhcsu;r 


resurrection  (;f  Chi istians  is  indisMViu'jly  in-  neral  \  u\>  tdo  c(imj)rehen»si\ e,  let  him pufii 
volved  in  that  of  Christ  :  •  l^ecause  1  lix  e,  j  e  ■  'iui  >\hii:h  <f  these  paiiiculars  pxxi)  er  dcei 
shall  live  also.' — What  arc  the  splendid  in-  \  n(<t  (  ml)race  ;  which  of  these  clause*,  a  ra- 
uniphs  of  earthly  hei-oes,  to  his  triumj>li   tu.pal,  a  suiiieiit,  an  enlightened,  a  dcpra- 


over  the  gnive  ?  What  ai-e  the  most  signal 
victor)'  over  a  world  of  tnemies,  t(»  his  xic- 
toiy  over  his  last  eneniy  f  *  Hlessed  be  the 


dciit  beiiij;  can  omit  in  his  scheme  of  demo- 
tion. 

hut  as  the  multifari'  us  concerns  of  liuman 


ifiid  and  Father  of  our  Lonl  Jesus  ChrsM,  life  w.ll  necessarily  occasion  a  sii^pcrtsioa  cf 
who,  accoixiing  to  his  abundant  meic  y,hath  j  the  t>.ert:i>.e  ;  Saint  Pind,  ever  atienumc  to 
begotten  us  again  to  a  livelv  hojje  by  the  re-  i  ■he  piii-c'-ple  ( i ihi-  act,  and  to  the  circuro- 


burrection  of  Jesus  Christ  troin  the  dead.' 

CHAP.  XIX. 

SainC  Paul  on  Prayer,  'I'hankHt^lvinsr,  and 

Prayf.r  is  an  art  which  seems  to  be  so 


stances  «;f  liie  actor,  reduces  all  the  sc  quali- 
ties lo  their  essence,  when  he  re»  l\eilhi,'m 
inUiihe  /./.'//•//  (if  supplication. 

'ro])ra\  inces^Mhily,  therefore,  ajipcarsto 
be,  in  Ids  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the 
mind  in  an  hal/iiual  disp-  siijon  and  pn-nen- 
sity  to  dev<.tK>n;  for  there  is  a  ser.se  in  which 

arc 
cf 


preparetl  in  the  frame  of  our  nature  ;  to  be  |  we  may  be  said  to  r/o  that  which  we  an 
so  congenial  to  our  dependent  c('ndition,  s<i;  r.-UHntf  to  do,  th(-ugh  thi  re  arc  intcr\al5  c 
suited  to  our  exigencies,  so  adaj>ted  to  ever\  th«iugiit,  as  well  as  ii.tei  mi>sions  of  the  -ft 
man's  known  wants,  and  to  his  ]in>sibihtie'5'  — *  As  a  tra\ellei-,*  savs  l)r.  iiaritjw,  •may 
of  wants  unknown  ;  so  full  (»f  relief  to  tlie,  l)e  said  lobe  still  on  his  j(^uiT.ev,  though  be 


duty  which  sc.:iix:ely  ix-(piired  to  be  enjiiin-  then,  and  never  nejdet  ling  the  actual  duty; 
ed  ;  that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  ne-  never  slighting  the  <  cci^iiin  which  presents 
cessities,  and  that  there  was  no  other  re-' i  self,  iK.rxiolaiing  the  h.ibit  of  stated dcvcr 
cli*essforthcm,  would  spontaneously  have  re-  »iou,  may,  we  iHisume,  be  called  'to  pray 
course  as  a  delight,  to  what  he  had  neglei  t-  witl\(.ut  ceasing. '  'I'he  e.\]ji\  ssiou  •  walcnir-S 
ed  as  a  command;  that  he  who  had  ome  unioprayer,'impliesiii:>\igil;u\ceinfiiKiinj:i 
tasted  the  l>ounties  of  (JckI,  would  think  it  a  and  tlii-s  zeal  in  la\  in;.:  hokl  t/n  these  cccaswns. 
hanlshiii  not  to  be  allowed  to  thank  him  for  Ihe  succss  oi"  pia\  er,  though  prnpifctd 
Ihem  ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray  to  Ids  He-  ,  to  all,  who  ofier  it  m  perfect  sincentv,  isn't 
nefactor,  was  an  additional  pn.(jf  of  Divine   so  frerpienlly  pn  niised  to  the  civ  of  distress, 
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nir,  that  he  will  give  the  communication  of 
his  Spirit,  thuthe  will  grant  the  retuni  of 
our  i-etjuestji.     Nothing  but  this  holy  pci'sc- 
vcrance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an  lium- 
Ue  !»eu!»e  of  our  dependence.     It  is  not  by  a 
inert:  ca&ual  petition,   however  passionate, 
but  by  habitual  a])j)lic.ition,  th;it  devout  af-  j 
fcctious  are  excited  and  maintained  ;  tliat  j 
our  converse  with  he.iven  is  carried  on.     it ; 
is  by  no  other  me:nis  tbat  we  can  be  assured,  • 
with  Saint  Paul,  that"  *  we  aic  risen  with '. 
Chiistj'but  this  ob\iousonc,  that  we. thus' 
seek  the  tilings  wiiiclj  arc  above  ;  that  tiie . 
heart  is  renov  ated  ;  tliat  the  mind  is  hiW'A 
above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the  si>i- 
rit  breathes  in  a  purer  atmobpiiere  ;  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlighteneil,  and  stren^tlien- , 
cd,  and  purified;  and  that  tlie  nu)i*e  fre- 
quently, bo  the  more  nearly,  he  aj)pii>ach(?s 
to  the  throne  of  God.  lie  will  find  also,  that 

Erayer  not  only  expresses,  but  elicits  the 
Wvme  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  eve- 
ry fiivolous  pretence,  to  di\  eit  us  fmni  our 
better  resolves  ?  Uusiness  brings  in  its  grave 
Bi)olog;\' ;   pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. 
But  it  we  would  examine  our  heaits  truly, 
and  report  them  faithfully,  we  should  find 
the  fact  to  be,  that  disinchnation  U)  this  em- 
plo}'nient,  oftcner  than  our  engagement  in 
any  othv.*r,  keeps  us  from  this  s*icred  inter- 
course with  cur  Maker. 
.  Under  cii"cum.st.uir.es  of  distress,  indeed,  \ 
prayer  is  adopted  witli  coinparativeiy  litile 
reluctance :  the    mind,   whicli  knows  not  ■ 
where  to  fty,  flies  to  (xod.    In  agony,  nature 
is  no  atheist,     I'he  s?  ul  is  drawn  to  Ciod  by 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse  ;  not  always,  per- 
haps, by  an  emotion  of  piety  ;  but'  from  a 
fieeiini^  conviction,  that  every  other  refuge  is 
*  a  retuge  of  lies. '    Oh  !  thou  atllicted,  toss- 
ed with  tempests,  juid  not  comforted,  hajjpy  ; 
if  thou  KTi  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy  \ 
David,  to  say  to  thy  Gud,  *  Thou  art  aj;lace  \ 
to  hide  niein.* 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  uji,  there  are  otlier  demandsfor  i)rayer 
equally  imperative.  There  are  circumstiui- 
ces  more  dangerous,  yet  less  sus])ected  of 
danger,  in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder, 
it  is  less  heard  ;  because  the  voice  of  con- 
■cicnce  is  di-owned  by  the  clamours  of  the 
world.      Prosperous    foi-tunes,    unbroken 
health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spirits,  a 
ipring-tidc  of  success — these  are  the  occa- 
«ions  when  the  very  abundance  of  God's' 
mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  haixlens : 
it.    Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  dig-  j 
luties,  successful  m  enteqjrise  ;  beset  with : 
ttares  in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils  j 
wider  the  mask  of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  tliat  j 
to  the  already  saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abimdant,'  is 
more  in  unis  m  than  *  what  shall  I  rendor  to 
he  Lord.' 

Men  of  business,  esiK-«'.i;\llv  men  iti  power 
and  public  situations,  a.e  in  iio  lilli.'  t:;i-ii;.''r 


of  persuading  themselves,  that  the  aft.iirs 
which  occupy  their  time  and  mind,  being,  as 
they  rejdly  are,  great  and  important  duties, 
exonerate' those  who  \.  vform  them  from  the 
nccessitv  of  the  saujc  strictness  in  devotion, 
which  they  allow  to  be  right  for  men  of  lei- 
sure ;  and  which,  when  they  become  men  of 
leisure  themselves,  they  ai'e  resolved  t> 
adopt ; — but  now  is  the  accepted  time,  here 
is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  may  l>e 
templed  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to 
pul);ic  duty,  and  an unimj)eachable rectitude 
ni  diicha'^ing  it,  is  itsen  a  substitute  for  the 
ofTices  <'f  picty. 

Hiii  tlie.,e  great  and  honourable  persons 
are  the  veiy  men  to  whom  superior  cai'es, 
and  loftier  duties,  and  higher  responsibilities, 
remler  prayer  even  more  nectssar)',  were  it 
possible,  thiui  to  otheis.  Nor  does  this  duty 
trench  upon  other  duties,  for  the  compatibi- 
lities of  praver  are  univei*sid.  It  is  an  exer- 
cise which  has  the  property  of  incorporating 
ii.self  with  every  other ;  not  only  not  impe- 
ding, but  advar.cing  it.  If  secular  thoughts, 
and  vain  imaginations,  ofien  break  in  on  our 
devout  emj)loyments,  let  us  allow  religion  to 
vindicate  her  riglus,  by  uniting  herself  with 
our  worldly  (xrcupations.  There  is  no  cre- 
vice so  small  at  wiiich  devotion  may  not  slip 
in  :  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  be- 
ing annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition  ;  no  other 
cast;  ill  which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to 
ask  is  to  have.  I'his  the  suitors  to  the  great 
do  iiv>t  always  find  so  easy  from  them,  as  tlie 
giViit  themselves  find  froni  God. 

N'.t  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this*  feace  necessary  for  their  person- 
al security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the 
height  without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of 
(icKi's  hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations 
they  conduct,  that  the  pul)lic  prosi>erity,  no 
less  tl'.an  tlieir  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the 
practice  of  habitual  ])rayer.  (itxl  will  be 
more  likely  to  bless  the  hand  which  steel's, 
and  the  head  which  ihrects,  when  both  Jire 
luled  by  the  heart  which  prays.  Happily 
we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own  age  or  na- 
tion for  instances  of  public  men,  who,  while 
they  govern  the  country,  are  themselves 
gov  enied  by  a  religious  principle  :  who  i)e- 
tition  the  Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise 
him  for  success. 

The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins— *  praying 
always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in 
the  spirit,  and  w. itching  thereto  with  all  per- 
severance,'—  would  be  the  surest  means  to 
augment  our  love  to  God  We  gradually 
cease  to  love  a  benefactor  of  whom  wecea.se 
to  think.  The  frequent  recollection  would 
warm  our  affections,  and  we  should  more 
cordially  devote  our  lives  to  him  to  whom  we 
should  more  frequently  consecmte  our 
hearts.  The  apostle  therefore  inculcates 
prayer,  not  only  as  an  act,  but  as  a  frame  of 
mind. 

In  all  his  writings  effectual  prayer  uni- 
formly supposes  accompanying  preparatory 
V  irtue.    r  ray  er  di-a  ws  a  1 1 1  ne  C  hr  jstian  gr*.- 
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f 
ces  into  its  focu<;.  It  draws  Charity,  follow- 
ed by  her  lovely  train— -of  forbcanlncc  uith 
faults ;  foi-givencss  of  injuries,  pity  for  cr- 
rcrs,  atnl  ix'licving  t  wants.  It  tiraws  rc- 
'  i)CT-.tancc,  with  ht-r  holy  son-ows,  her  pitms 
ix's^tlutions,  her  sclf-dwtnist.  It  atti*acts 
Fujih,  with  her  elevated  eve — Hope,  with 
her  grasped  anchor — IWncncence,  ^ith  her 
open  hand — Zeal,  looking;  far  and  wide  to 
sen*e — Humility  with  intnnertcd  eye,  look- 
ing at  home,  rrayer,  by  (juickening  these 
sraccs  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life, 
'  fits  them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to 
its  appropriate  piiuitice.  Prayer  is  mental 
virtue;  virtue  is  spiritual  action,  llie 
mould  into  which  genuine  prayer  casts  the 
soul,  is  not  eflliicea  by  the  suspension  of  the 
act,  but  retains  some  touches  of  the  inipres- 
!uon  till  the  act  is  I'cpeatcd. 

Prayer,  di vestal  of  the  love  of  God,  will 
ol>tain  nothing,  l)ecaiise  it  asks  iK»thing  cor- 
dially. It  is  only  the  interior  sentiment  that 
gives  life  and  spirix  to  devotion.  To  those 
who  possess  tliis,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support, 
but  a  solace :  to  tliose  who  want  it,  it  is  not 
only  an  insijiid  task,  but  a  religious  penalty. 
Our  apostle  every  where  shows  tliat  purity 
of  heart,  resignation  of  spirit,  peiice  and  joy 
in  believing,  can  by  no  other  expedient,  Ix* 
maintained  in  life,  activity,  and  vigour. — 
Prayer  so  ciirinnstanced  is  the  appointed 
means  for  drawing  down  the  blessing  wc  so- 
licit, and  the  i)ardon  we  need. 

Yet  that  the  best  things  air.  liable  to  abuse 
is  a  complaint  echoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics. 
Certain  mystics,  pretending  to  extraonlina- 
ly  illumination,  have  con  veiled  this  holy  ex- 
ercise hito  a  presumptuous  error.  Intense 
meditation  itself  has  been  turned  into  an  in- 
strument of  spiritual  pride,  iuid  led  tlic-  mis- 
taken recluse  to  overhwk  the  appcnnted 
means  of  instruction ;  to  reject  the  scrip- 
tures, to  abaiuloii  the  service  «)f  the  sjinctua- 
rj*,  and  to  expect  to  be  snatched,  like  IujIv 
raul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  de»ci-ting  those 
pn'scriijcd  and  legitimate  methods  which 
would  more  surely  Lave  conductal  liini 
thither.  The  history  ot  the  apostle  himself 
presents  a  striking  lessrm  in  Uiis  case,  *  Let 
us  remember,*  says  one  of  the  fathers,  *  that 
though  Paul  was  miraculously  ct)!! veiled  by 
an  in iinediate  vision  11*001  heaven,  he  was 
nevertheless  sent  fer  baptism  and  instiiiclion 
to  a  man.* 

Holy  Paul  calls  u^Kinus  to  meditate  on  the 
multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gilts  ot 
Gwl.  When  we  consider  how  pn  .fusely  he 
l)Cstows,  and  how  little  he  recjuin  s ;  that 
while  he  confera  like  Deitv,  he  desiivs  i mly 
such  poor  returns  as  can  Ixi  made  by  indi- 
gent, mci:4icant  mortality  ;  that  he  re(|nires 
iiocstlv  oblation;  nothing  jthat  will  imixi- 
verisli,  but,  on  the  contran-,  will  inconceiv- 
ably enrich  the  giver.  \\  hen  wc  consid«'r 
this,  we  .lie  readv  tu  won(U  r  l  1m t  lie  w  ill  ac- 
cept so  poor  a  th  fug  as  inijAicnt  lyratitude 
f»>r  iu»nie:''Mi';ible  b'onty.  \\  lien  \>e  re- 
flect, thai «iiii  \ '. ly  iiwii: ■''■■'■\ 'I'aite him  is lii.s 


^ift — that  his  grace  must  purify  the  rM 
bef(  re  he  condescends  to  ftccive  it, 
confer  on  it  that  spirit  whk:h  renders  it 
coptable — that  he  only  expects  we  sho 
consc-crate  to  Him,  wh'at  we  have  rctciTell 
fix)m  him, — that  we  should  only  conftbstharj 
of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due — ^veD^  j 
well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

Wc  think,  perhaps,  as  we  havecbsmd 
in  another  ])lace,  haa  he  commanded  us 'li 
do  some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  mon- 
mcnt  of  s])lendor,  some  memorial  of  nou^ 
ty  and  ostentation,  something  that  vodi 
perpetuate  our  own  namo  with  nis  gooiha^ 
wc  should  gUdly  have  done  it  Hov  nch 
moi-c  when  He  only  requires^ 

Oar  ihanks  bow  doe! 

When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  thetat, 
the  exi)ression  of  our  dependence,  the  fr 
cofjnition  fjf  his  right  ! 

Cwiccniing  the  duty  of  intercessory prnff 
fcr  those  we  love,  the  ajxistle  has  benoru- 
ed  us  a  high  and  holy  example.   He  htt 
given  ns  not  only  injunctions,  but^xiom 
Observe  fiir  w'hat  it  is  that  'he  bovslii 
knees  to  God'  in  Mialf  of  his  friendi  bit 
for  an  iiicrcasc  of  their  wealth,  their  power, 
their  fame,  or  anv  other  external  pro^icrity? 
No  :  it  is  that  'God  would  ^*anttheiD  k- 
cording  to  the  riches   of  his  §lon'i  to  bt 
stivngthened  with  might  in  the  inner  miB? 
— it  is  that  •  Christ  may  dwell  in  thdrhota , 
by  taith  ;* — it  is  *  that  they  may  be  wdri 
and  grounded  in  love,'  ami  this  to  a  don* 
end — *  that  they  may  be  able,  withalTsaiA 
to  comprehend    the  vast  dimensions cftk 
love  of  Christ; — that  *thej*  may  bc61lrf 
with  all  the  fulness  of  (iod.''  These  arctk 
son  (if  petitions  which  we  necfl  ne^'crhoi' 
tate  t(»  pi-esent.     These  ai%  requests  whid 
we  may  rest  assured  are  always  agreoNc 
to  tlie  divine  will ;  here  we  are  certain  W 
rainitit  'jn-ay  ainisj..'    These  arc  interctv 
sions  of  \vliich  the  benefit  may  lK'feh,whci 
^veai(h,  and  fame,  and  [rawer  shall  beffl^ 
gotten  tilings. 

Why  dtics  Paul  *  j)ray  day  and  nigttttal 
he  might  see  the  face  of  his  Theswlcito 
converts  ?'  Not  merely  that  he  might  Ibk* 
the  gratification  f f  «nce  moie  wh'Afii'C 
those  lie  loveil — though  that  w«iuld  senriWf 
delight  so  fiffectionate  a  Ik  ait — but  *  that  lie 
iniv^lit  jKiiect  that  which  was  lackins  ■ 
their  faith. ' 

//ert  IS  an  instance  of  a  spirit  solai^J> 
its  aMUtii^ns  s*»  high  in  their  object  j  «^* 
ni.iii  whi«  had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  w 
iriendships,  m»  much  of  soul  in  his  attach- 
ments,  tliat  he  th(.ught  time  toobritf,  car* 
frw)  hcaiity,  wr.rhll)  bit -ssiugs  loo  low,  to  en- 
ter die  ph  int(»his  j;(  titionstorthf»sclowhc« 
time  and  earth,  tlie  tran*»itoiy  blessirgs" 
lilV,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be  w 
ijii^ie. 

In  <\riliiig  us  to  j)eiiH'tu:d  pnitifiiA'f 
Saint  Paul  r.i  is  n.s  up  i(<  the  duty  ( t  kul»:"< 
bt.f<Te  t  ui   «\.r   \.\:\.    ii.LU.il.>  V  hall  H' !••■ 
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m)torily  dcmnnd  it  These  mercies  siic- 
M  each  other  so  nijiidly,  or  nithcr,  aix* 
)wdcd  upon  us  so  simulUineously,  that  if 
'  do  not  CfHiiit  thciii  us  tlify  arc  ivcc-ivcd, 
d  rcau'd  them  as  they  aiv  cnjoytd,  ilicn- 
ry  multitude,  which  oiii^ht  to  peiK'triite  the 
ait  more  ikcply,  will  aiubc  them  to  slip 
1 1  if  the  memory. 

The  apoatle  acknowlcdj^'S  tlie  gratitude 
e  to  God  to  arise  from  his  beijig  the  uul- 
rsal  pixmrictor, — wAow  J  am,  and  ivhom 
H'nr  ;  tnus  making  the  o!x:dience  to  gmw 
t  of  the  dependence.  He  serves  his  Ma- 
T  because  lie  is  his  poq)eity.  We  should 
tkt!t  on  the  suj)eriunty  (^f  the  bounties  of 
ir  heavenly  tather,  over  those  tjf  our 
Lithly  friends,  n(»t  only  in  iheir  number  and 
i; Jity,  but  esixcially'  in  their  unrciuiitin;]; 
)nstiincy.  The  dearest  friends  only  think 
:  us  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so  um*ca- 
mable  as  to  cxjx'^t  ^o  'j*-'  ^^^  constant  (*])- 
ct  of  their  attention.  If  tliev  assist  us  un- 
-T  the  immciliate  uressure  of  distress,  their 
ires  are  :  Jterwards  remitted. 
Many,  fx^sides  us,  have  a  claim  u])on  their 
indness,  and  they  could  not  invariablv  at- 
Tidto  us  without  being  unjust  to  ethers. 
a  man  wei-c  to  lay  out  iiis  whole  stock  of 
Tcction  upon  one  individual,  liow  many  du- 
es miLst  lie  neglect,  how  many  claims'must 
c  sli^cjit,  how  much  injustice  inust  he  com- 
ir,  of  how  much  ingratitude  would  he  be 


sin|«;. 


Wliat  a  glorious  idea,  that  the  attri- 
butes of  the  sclf-de])endeiit  and  everiast- 
ingliodare  laid  out  m  the  ser\'ice  of  his 
children  ! 

lUit  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the 
deul>le  injunciions, — /truy  ex^erfnore  ;  in  rv- 
cru  t/iifii/'ifive  thanka^ — links  to  it  a  most 
exhilaiMiing  -duty — rejoice  for  ever  more. 
'I'his  single  exhortation — rejoice  in  t/ie  Ljord 
—is  not  suflicient,  it  is.  reiterated  without 
limit,  attain  1  nay  rrjoice  I  But  wliutarc  the 
chief  causes  of  Paul's  joy  ? — *that  God  hath 
made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheri- 
t'uice  of  the  saints  in  light,* — 'that  he  hath 
delivered  us  fi-om  the  powers  of  darkness,'— 
*  that  he  hatb  ti-anslaled  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son' — ^that  we  have  redcmptiuii 


\  eits  in  the  pivsence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  his  coming. 

Hut  this  blessed  saint  found  surpriiung^ 
subjects  ijf  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stran- 
ger does  not  desire  to  intermeddle.  To  re- 
joice in  tribulation ;  to  take  joyfully  the 
K/ioUiui^  y'/W't^rx/ds  ;  to  rrjoice  in  t/ie  suffer- 
/>;.i;-.v  of/iifi  frietidn ;  to  rtjoice  that  he  wan 
coufiitd  nvorthy  to  naffer  for  tfte  sake  of 
Christ,  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  joy 
which  the  world  dc>es  not  desire  to  take  from 
him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  close  of 
the  descrijAion  of  his  way  of  life,  of  whk:h 
teniptatiun,  and  trial,  and  soitow,  and  suf- 
ferings, are  ihe  giiidations,  the  climax  is 
cnnnnonly  not  merely  resignation,  but  tii- 
umph  ;  n'nt  submission  only,  but  joy. 
It  is  worth  our  observation,  that  oy  persc- 
^nuice  in  ])rayerhc  was  enabled  to  glory  in 


ve 


id  as  human  means  have  li:riit^:,  so  his  bc- 
.'volencA:  can  generally  be  little  more  than 
)od  will.  Hut  tlie  exhaustless  fund  of  inft- 
le  love  can  never  be  diminished  ; — tliuu.^h 
le  distribution  is  univei-sul,  tliongh  the  dif- 
isi'Mi  is  as  wide  as  his  rational  creation, 
ifiugh  the  O'litiimance  is  as  durai)le  as  his 
wnetcmity,  the  bom  ru-.viice  of  almightv 
f)wcr  needs  not,  like  his  creatines,  dL\luci 
XJmone,  because  it  is  lil)eral  to  luioiiier. 
Our  kinilest  friend  may  not  always  know 
Jr  secivf  sunx)ws,  and  with  the  utmost 
wdncss  ol'intention  c:uinot  apply  a  biJsam, 
'hci"e  he  does  not  know  tliere  is  a  wound  ; 
Pit  may  be  a  wound  deeper  tlian  human 
ull  can  reach,  or  human  kindness  cuiv. 
^n,  our  weaknesses  may  often  weary, 
id  sometimes  disgust ;  even  an  attached 
lend;  but  it  is  tlie  feeling  of  these  very 
firmities  with  which  our  divine  High  Priest 
so  tenderly  t(  .uche<  I.  His  compassion  ari- 
s  from  a  deej)  and  intimate  sense  c*f  syni- 
Uhy — ^for  lie  was  in  all  poirits  templed  like 
i  we  arc,  yet  in  no  point  divl  he  sin. 
It  is  ui  this  view  that  we  become  so  per- 
oally  interested  in  the  attriinites  of  (Fod  ; 
lat  tiiey  come  in  so  c<jmpletely  in  aid  nf  our 
Lxcssities,  and  to  the  supply  !)f  c)ur  c<»m- 
'rts.  As  his  f.-mniscience  briu'.rs  hin\  fully 
'cjuamtcd  v.'itli  all  our  v.jmis,  aiul  liis  nm- 

[jotence  eTiables  hlni  to  relicNe  tlKi.i  ;  s'»  la  blessing  which,  1 1  i:'Hp,li  tlm)wn  ipen  to  the 
s  iiuniortal'.ty  is    pled.-td   iur  «iiir'. ,  ai.il  ■arci  pinnce  «it'all  (m  liie  oiVercd  terms  is  to 


lie  never  gloried  in  'those  visions  and  reve- 
lations of  the  Loixl,'  but  in  the  mfirmitiesy 
ivjjr  >aclies,  necessities,  persecutions  for 
Ciirisi's  sake,  which  were  graciously  sent  to 
countt  ract  any  elation  of  heait,  which  sucli 
extraf)i-dinary  distinctions  might  have  occa- 
sioned. Like  his  blessed  Loi-d,  he  disclosed 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  degradation  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  and  concealed  only 
thos'.!  (.f  his  glory. 

The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity 
which  directed  his  ])etitions,  influenced  also 
his  thanksgivings  for  his  friends.  VVliat  arc 
the  subjects  for  which  he  praises  God  on 
their  beh:df .' — not  that  they  are  enriched  or 
Lxalted,  but  *  that  their  faith  groweth  ex- 
ceedingly.' Again  to  the  Phiiippians,  'hold- 
ing tin  til  the  word  of  hfe,  that  1  may  rejoice 
in  the  day  of  Christ  that  1  have  not  run  in 
vain,  neither  Isiboured  in  va'in. 

Hut  the  ajiostle  endeavours  most  espedal- 
ly  to  kindle  lur  gratt  fal  jf^y  tor  the  redenip- 
tidii  of  the  \u»ild  hv  <.ur  iiOid  Jesus  Christ ; 


iMiJvs  to  \ij  th^'  [)i.i'petuiw.    -i    our  IjL....-  v.  *■. ly  l»«.li<.\c;' 


V  ll.jkttIV 


i.y  peib^n^d.     lie  en- 


Z22 


t::z  v.  (j:;k.s  oy  h annaii  more. 


deavours  to  excite  <nr  pn^'scs  for  even-  :n-  Paul  do  not  It-ss  abundantlr,  thnn  the 


Stance  of  faith  and  holiiicsts  recorded  id 
Scripture.  He  leaches  us,  tli.it  whutsncx  tr 
■was  w  lit  ten  at' retime-,  wiis  writien  foruur 
instnicti'jn.  'I'he  himible  believer  niuy 
claim  his  share — for  in  this  ca^e  appropria- 
tion is  not  m'inoj)oly — of  even'  dcx:iri:.e,  of 
even*  precept,  of  c\ery  pr^Tjise,  of  e\ery 
examiile.  The  Christian  nia\'  exultinuly 
say,  tie  Htily  Scriptui-es  weit;  written  it 


pnsitit  ns  of  Da\-]d«  manifeat  the 
po\\  er  of  fervent  devotion.    The  uhLlei 
a(.r  ''f  liis  life  proves  that  his  heart  w»  \ 
!j:tu:diy  ent^^ed   in  intercourse  viih 
Fall  It- r  ci  ^MiSritK     His  convenatioD, 
the  face  uf  M«ii>cs»  betra)s,  by  Jtt 
riess,  th.tthe  had  familiar  admisanitoi 
preseijce  of  God.     He  exhilMis  the! 
i.'ibtaiice,  with  which  the  woiid  hune^l 


my  reproof,  for  mu  coirection,  Uv  ttrj  in- j  ted  us,  of  this  peculiar  eftect  of  \-iialiifr 

struction  in  rif^htcousiiess.     I'he  H(Jy'Spi-  j  ^lon  :  tiiat  suppLcdtion  is  the  dialea  ef  Ab  j 

lit,  who  teaches  me  to  a])p]y  it  to  nn>elf,  die-  ;  ]^cx.ir  in  spirit,  thiutksj^ii  ing  tlie  idiniafw 

tated  it  for  w^*.    Not  a  miracle  upon  rcc-'rd.  ::^emiinc  Christian,   piaise  his  ?<       "'"* 

not  an  instance  of  trust  in  Gcxl,  not  a  ])at-  toni^e. 

teni  of  obedience  to  Him,  not  a  j^atulation 

of  David,  not  a  piT>phecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an 

office  of  Christ,  not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evan-  CHAP.  XX. 

gelist,  not  an  exhortation  of  an  apostle,  not    ^  -  *  r>     /        r        J!/ -    r-     ■*•    fit 

a  consolation  of  Saint  Paul,  Init  has  itsim-  •>^"'^  Paul  an  RxamfiU  to  FamxbaU^ 

mediate  application  to  mv  wants  ;  but  makes  The  highest  state  of  moral  goodaail  j 
a  distinct  call  on  viu  {;;;ratitude ;  but  furnish- 1  compounded  of  the  avowed  propeitinrffr  \ 
esa  personal  demand  upon  my  responsibilitv.  \  pened  iiabits,  gn>w!ng  out  of  genuine  Cbi^  \ 
The  whole  record  of  the  sacred  Canon  is  jtian  principles,  invi^^orated  and  ccafinsril 
but  a  record  of  the  sj^tcial  mercies  of  God  \  by  the  energy  of  the  Huly  Spirit ;  rtaiiii 
to  me,  and  of  his  promises  to  myself,  and  to  evangelical  virtue,  I 

every  individual  Chn:>tian  to  the  end  of  the  j     Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  oppoie! 
world.  habits  with  wonderliil  force  in  histvofi^ 

That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in- .  tures,  one  of  the  debasing  slavery  of  a  viooBl 
spired  Volume,  has  t-'.ken  cuie  tliat  we  mind,  and  the  other  of  the  almost  meclM^ 
should  never  lie  at  a  loxs  i  ,y  ninUTiaUffTde-  cal  po^ser  of  superinduced  good  habitsii& 
vodon.  Not  a  propliet  oi-  iipn.-tle  btit  has  \ i]iu'>u>  one  : — *  Awow  ue  not  (hat  to istai 
more  or  less  coiitri!i'.it:d  to  the  >arix-d  find,  ye  y.dd  yourstlvtn  arrvant*  to  obey,  hiatt^ 
but  has  cast  his  mite  into  tiie  treuMny.  1  lie  i  anf^  i/f*  are  to  ivhom  ye  obey,  v:hethtrf§ 
■writings  of  Saint  Paul,  e^jiccialh ,  are  rich  *s.n  unto  iUath,  or  of  obedience  unto  ri^ft^ 
inpetitions,abundantin  tiianksvpvin^s,  over-  o?/s;;c4«/"*  \Vhat  a  dominion  must  od^ 
flowing  in  praises.  The  Psalms  ef  i):i\id  principles  and  holy  habits  have  obtahiedB 
have  enlarged  the  medium  ot  intercourse  that  mind,  when  he  could  sav,  '  TlheSft 
between  eaith  fuid  heaven.  They  have  sup-  thaf  I  tiozu  Uve^  Hive  by  the  faith  ofthtSm 
plied  to  all  ages  materials  for  (Christian  wf.r-  of  God,  tJio  loved  me,  and  gore  him§Hffyt 
ship,  under  every  suppr>sable  ciiTumstaiice  rue,* — *  /a//i  crucified  to  the  world,  aiatk 
of  human  life.  They  have  fiiiiit;;ted  the  ivorld  in  crucified  to  me'*  Mere  roonfiiy 
means  of  negociation  for  tlie  peiiitent,  and  of  never  rose  to  this  super-human  tnonplh 
gratitude  for  the  panlo:ied.  l  hey  have  pro-  never  exhibited  such  a  proof  ot  its  ownpow* 
vided  confession  for  the  crmtiite, 'congelation  er  to  esta!)lish  Christian  practke.  TotbOB 
for  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to  the  wea-  rooted  habits  the  sacred  wrtten  lOOictiBKS 
ry,  and  rest  for  the  heavv  laden.  They  have  ■  apply  the  term  perfection.  _^_ 

JFumished  petitions  for  the  needy,  praise  for  Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  ofueifectkm 
the  grateful,  and  adi^iration  for  all.  How-  could  only  mean  that  fixedmss  ot  pnnd|)te»  j 
ever  indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  com- :  and  Christian  elevation  of  character,  vbA  | 
plain  of  want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  under  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  a  ict^ 
magazine  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  ti*ca-  ally  attainable;  he  could  not  mean  toniH 
sure.  These  variously  gifted  compositions, ;  mate  that  he  expected  man  to  be  freedfiMi 
not  only  kindle  the  devoutest  feeling,  but  liability  to  error,  to  be  completeh'exenipHA 
suggest  the  aptest  expressions  :  they  hi  vest  from  the  innjads  of  pas»on,  to  benokicf 
the  sublimest  meannigs  with  the'noblest  obnoxious  to  de\iations  and  dcflectkufi^ 
eloquence.  They  have  tiught  the  tongue ,  the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly  ff^ikA 
of  the  stammerer  to  speak  plainly ;  thev  \  and  govenied.  He  could  not  expect  oiinl> 
have  furnished  him  who  was  ready  to  perish 'be  entirely  and  absolutely  delivered  fr* 


the  spirit  of  prayer.     To  him  who  pi-cvi- ;  prise  of  passion  and  the  assaults  of  teoipO' 


spiritual  life. 

riie  wiitin>^  and   the  practice  of  S-iintJ 


tj..  .»,... V.  .,.v.«..»a  may 
fee*.,  and  some  wrong  tempers  may  still  i 
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intrude  themselves,  yet  vigilance 
yer  obtain  such  a  power  of  resis- 
s  finally  almost  to  subdue  these  cor- 
i ;  and  those  thiit  are  not  altogether 
•ed,  but  occasionally  break  out,  in- 
habit of  watchfulness  over  the  sus- 
places,  and  keep  the  heart  humble, 
:li^g  of  these  remains  of  infirmity, 
ven  here,  such  are  the  stratagems 
aman  heart  for  concealing  its  corrup- 
3t  only  from  others,  but  from  itself, 
is  incumbent  on  every  individual  so 
line,  as  clearly  to  discover,  his  own 
iracter ;  to  inquire,  whether  he  is  at 
le  time  sincerely  mourning  over  his 
ing  disorders,  and  earnestly  desiring 
gently  cultivating  a  new  vital  princi- 
iith  and  holiness ;  or  whether  ne  has 
ren  making  a  certain  degree  of  im- 
lent  in  this  or  that  particular  ouality, 
le  continues  both  destitute  and  undo- 
if  this  vital  piinciple,  which  is  the 
edof  the  Divine  Life, 
xild  seem,  that  the  term  'perfect,'  as 
other  parts  of  Scripture  as  in  the 
s  of  St  raul,  not  only  has  not  alwavs 
act  meaning  which  we  assign  to  it, 
1  different  meanings,  according  to  the 
n  on  which  it  is  employed.  Some- 
his  term  expresses  the  aim  rather 
c  acquisition,  as  in  that  injunction  of 
/iour — *  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Fa- 
lo  is  in  heaven  is  perfect '  Some- 
t  appears  to  imply,  being  hu'nishcd 
redful  insti-uctitTii  fn  all  i)oints,  as  in 
<lirection  to  Timothy, — *that  the 
r  God  mav  be  perfect,  th(n'i)up:hlv 
ed  unto  all  good  works.'  Often  it 
nearly  the  same  with  religious  sin- 
as  in  Proverbs, — *  for  the  upright 
well  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect 
:main  in  it.'  Sometimes  it  is  usal 
special  reference  to  abhoirencc  of 
{,  as  when  the  expression  •perfect 
b  applied  to  various  kings  of  Judah. 
eaning  in  Philippians,  *  Let  us  there- 
i  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus  miiid- 
*ms  to  import  only  real  earnestness. 
tion,  in  the  precise  notion  of  it,  admits 
p^dation,  nor  of  advancement  in  the 
uality. 

highest  kind  of  perfection  of  which 
capable,  is  to  •  love  God  and  Jtsus 
whom  he  has  sent,  with  all  his  heart;' 
so  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
lile  he  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  other. 
itimates  that  our  happiness  consists  in 
rdon  of  our  sins,  ana  our  holiness  in 
iquest  over  tlicm  ;  and  perhaps  tliere 
a  more  dangerous  delusion,  than  to 
tc  the  fi>rgivcness  from  the  subjuga- 
the  pardon,  indeed,  is  absolute,  the 
at  comparative.  He  places  attaina- 
rfection  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  in 
wars  of  charity,  in  the  purity  of  holi- 
pnmng  tliat  to  aspire  after  this  per- 
^  all  men,  according  to  their  respec- 
rantagesy  are  under  equal  obligation ; 


and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one 
live  up  to  the  dignitv  of  man,  who  does  not 
habitually  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tian. For  to  come  as  near  to  God,  that  ia^ 
as  near  to  i)erfection  as  our  nature  was  in- 
tended to  approach,  is  but  to  answer  the  end 
for  which  we  were  sent  into  the  worlds— 
And  do  wp  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
are  not  only  contented  to  live  so  much  be-^ 
low  our  acknowledged  standard,  but  while 
we  rest  satisfied,  without  even  aspiring  to- 
wanls  it  ? 

While  Paul  strenuously  endeavours  to 
abate  confidence,  and  beat  down  presump- 
tion, he  is  ecjually  careful,  not  by  lowering 
the  tone  of  perfection,  to  foster  negligence, 
or  to  cherish  indolence.  He  speaks  as  one 
who  knew  that  sloth  is  an  enemy,  the  more 
dangerous  for  being  insidiously  quiet  It 
sa]3s  the  priijciple  as  elTectujdly,  if  not  as 
expeditiously,  as  other  vices  storm  it  It  is» 
indeed,  in  the  power  of  this  one  inert  sin,  to 
perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the  active 
ones — ^to  destn>^  the  soul.  He  admoiushes 
us  equally,  by  his  writings  and  by  his  exam- 
ple, to  carry  all  the  liveliness  of  our  feelings, 
and  the  vigour  of  our  faculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion. He  knew  that  a  a>ld  mdiffcrencc, 
that  a  lifeless  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us 
for  that  vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the 
living,  that  immortality  which  is  all  life,  and 
snul,  and  spii-it  He' therefore  pi*escribe8 
fn-us  patients  who  need  to  be  stimulated, 
full  as  often  as  to  be  lowered,  in  our  moral 
tenipei-aUn*e  ;  nay,  whvsc  general  constitu- 
tion of  mind  presents  a  large  portion  of  lan- 
guor to  be  invij^orated,  an(l  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  ])hysician,'  su\  s  bishop  Jere- 
my Tavlor,  *  would  have  small  employment 
on  the  kii)ha;an  mountains,  if  he  coulcl  cure 
nothing  but  Cidentures ;  dead  palsies  and 
consumptions  arc  fheir  diseiises.* 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  frequent- 
ly that  pei-fection  does  not  consist  in  a  ni^h- 
cr  heroic  elevation  in  some  particular  pomt, 
which,  as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  would 
aim  at  it ;  but  in  a  steady  principle,  an 
equable  piety,  a  Consistent  practice,  an  un- 
remitting progress.  If  the  standard  held  up 
were  sin^lar,  it  would  be  unprofitable. 
An  exhibition  of  character  ratlier  to  be  won- 
dered at,  than  imitated,  would  be  a  useless 
j)ei'fertioii.  A  pnxligy  is  not  a  modcL  It 
would  be  no  duty  to  copy  a  mii'acle,  but 
p^umptuous  to  expect  tliat  a  miracle 
would  be  wrought  for  us.  To  call  on  alt  to 
*  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God' — to  ex- 
hort men  to  *  go  unto  perfection,*  would  be 
mocking  human  infirmity,  if  the  apostle 
meant  something  which  only  a  very  few 
could  attjun. — *  Pressing  on  unto  perfection,* 
can  mean  little  more  than  a  peipetual  im- 
provement in  piety  and  virtue. 

I^et  us  then  be  animated  and  encouraged 
by  Scripture  instances  (^f  excellence,  and 
not  deterred  by  them,  as  if  they  were  too 
sublime  for  our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  few  peculiar  fevour- 
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itcs  of  Heaven,  were  the  exclusive  ]}rtiTg:i- 
tivc  of  bonic  clibtinj;iiishcd  servaiits  (■fCxixl, 
the  rare  el  let -t  of  :»<  in  i  c  1 1 » i  n  ir  i  il  <  .vis  ii  i  ft.  A 1 1 
j^race  is  indeed  n  nilmclL*,  but  it  is  u*A  a  sin- 
iriilar,  it  is  not  un  excIuMvc  hiiiiick-. 
VVliolc  churches,  with  extejAionsno  tl«  ubi, 
have  been  favoured  witli  it.  S;ii.:it  J'.iul 
speaks  of  lun^*  commuuiiies,  not  luiivers^il- 
Iv,  we  pix'hume,  !)ut  i^i  nerally,  t'luchal  b\ 
<Dvine  j^T^ice,  so  as  c^■lk:di^dy  to  bLC'iUK- 
•the  joy  ami  ci"own  of  his  ivjtieiuj;.*  Hear 
him  dechirc  of  liis  Uonian  converts,  tliat 
they  *  weixi  full  <if  all  i;<Kx!ness,  fiHwl  with 
all  knowledge;*  of  the  Cijrinthians — ^tliat 
they  •  were  enriched  in  e\  cry  thinj; — that 
they  al)oinided  in  \\\\  faith  inn!  dilif^-t  ncr  :'' 
mark  the  connexion  of  these  two  atlnhutcs, 
'faith*  in  one,  nor  in  another,  is  not  tlic 
slackener  of  duty,  but  in  all  the  prinr.ipk- 
and  spring  of  ihe's;inie  *  diligence. '  These 
high  commendations  are  ml  limited  tu 
Anollos,  his  a.ss<»ciate  in  the  mimstr} ,  ricu*  t" 
•Timothy,  liis  dearly  beloved  W'U  ;*  nor  tc 
Titus,  his  *  own  soi\  after  the  comnuju  faith.' 
nor  to  any  other  c;f  those  dihtinguij^lie;! 
Siiints  'who  hiboured  with  him  in  the  (ir.s- 
pel.  • 

Wc  may  iherct'oi'e  fairly  consider  Sair.t 
I'aul,  not  as  an  instruct!  rnnr  asanr-ilil, 
exclusively  for  mai-tyrs,  and  muiislers,  a!;{l 
missionaries.  As  the  instniclit -n  ()f  C Urisi".- 
sciTnon  on  the  m;  nnt,  tlioiii':h  primarily  ad- 
di*essed  to  his  discij#les,  was  Ijy  im  n'lCvin.s 
restrictcxl  to  them  ;  so  thi*  exunruitit  ns  <.i 
Paul  ai-c  mit  ccnl'.T.ed  tf)tc(:e>iasr;::,il  t.e.ieli- 
crs,  though  he  had  them  nrurh  in  view. 
The  inclosui-e  lies  (.j)en  to  all ;  the  entrance 
is  left  fi-ee;  the  p(!ssi!)i]ity  of  sahatiou  is 
univei'SiU,  the  invitaliou  is  as  lar^;e  as  the 
benevolence  of  (.i(HU  ilie  ]jerM)ns  nivited  as 
numeifjus  as  his  whole  rational  crcaii'ni. 

It  is  a  beautiful  j^art  of  his  character,  anrl 
it  is  what  contrilAi'.es  to  m:vke  him  so  uni- 
foniily  a  pattern,  tliat  all  liis  strength  is  »;ot 


up  his  iujunclit'in,  wiih  a'-rnij'.niA  tf.  lii-.  .M- 
mijilily  tile  two  attri'.niies  which  render  Him 
tlie  f  T.!itain  of  i;i\ice,  fe.;-  the  jin-^lin  ti.^ii-'f 
this  very  tiuipir  in  :.il  alike  who  c  .11  '..poo 
Him  i;-r  i'..     lie  t!eri-..ii. ".nates  Hmi  .vV  ikd 

We  nui  -r  n<.t  theretv.re   f;ir:cy  th.it  th.^ 
ernineiil  Si/u.t  w:-.>n<-.t  :.i:  example  tn  pmatc 
iiiV,  Ijecauv.'  his  d  si!i5ai:r,Ti  was  higher,  and 
his  f/i  lis  i^rv  ater  i :..:n  r.urs.    Thi^  sujh i li.ii- 
ly  cannot  di>."uar:iy  hi:n  for  a  copy.    Wo 
n'nist  aim  at  the  hgliesi  jM.int.     It  is  cisJLr 
to  i\ (luce a j^ntraiL than  i:ilu!",.<e  it.  AVl  jr.'ju 
liave  the  Simn;  grace;  au'.l  s-ine  ;:rtiuiliy 
fuivr  \\vv:\\i  if  HMi'e.pal  tri.d*>.    If  t'hnili«id 
are  nd  now  Crdieil  li]»e  him,  to  maitvrJc-m, 
they  ::r.  f:e.;iLi.ll\  calle-.l  to  be..r  tlielcuj 
];r«nracu d Miikrin.> cf  sickn*. s,  witliL-ulmi- 
tig.iti'-is,  of]  liiur}  without  relief,  i.f  som-ws 
wiihcHit  redn  s>.  '  S.  luc  are  called  to  Uif 
ihrui  all,  v» ill, Mil  even  vli.?  coiiif<.:t  ef  wi:- 
nt  -.?,i  s,  wieiuir.  ihe  s.; '.iri:.:;,s(f  };ty. 

If  the  til  \;lI"(.ii  of  his  cuml'.ict  (l-ts  nnt 
]i!ar.e  lijis  ;.!».  -t  ::|,rslle  a'lovj  '-ur  JRiiLiilci!, 
no  ni'Mi-  (If  I  :.  il\e  .  i.Mimily  ot'li'.'. i"i"ii.i:-'i>li?» 
as  we  liM:l  j1u:m  e-\h''>itevl  in  lii.i  v» iiii'igs. 
ilisliiity  i-i  !j)  ;h  ise-^iial^y  (■:  a  p:"...vc..lri;i- 
lu;e.  \\'e  li^e  iVi'Jii  |'v:ru:;'::'g  iiu.;:y  a  trv.i- 
li-eof  nil  ■.  ■j'':iys"('al  :a'iralily,  v^iihuurclL-ar- 
1;,  a:i  Li::.'.;iiM;.^  i'..>  J:!tci^^e  c'!.j<.et;  ;:t  Icii, 
with  ut  cM'r\  i'vjf  aw.:v  anv  olo  spccitic 
]•;  li.c''j)k-  Uv  'lie  u  ;^i!at!.  n  ct'our  ov.-n  licurt 


W 


e  ai  iii'.re  the  iiv^LniMy  of  ttic 
vvca.lm".!!.-  i.iie  c-  atrivr'Kterf  a  la- 


reserved  for,  norexoendedentii'ely  on,  tin  se 
gix'at demands  whicliso frefjueiitl)  <.ccurivd, 
to  jmswer  whicii. he  was  always  s.i  fully  pre- 
pared, and  which  he  enccuntuxdwitl'i  huch 
unshaken  fcatitude. 

His  intervals  wei-e  filled  up  with  shades  of 
the  siime  cokiui':  the  same  principle  was 
set  at  work  in  all  the  ccunmon  events  of  his 
daily  life  :  the  same  di.spositions  which  were 
ripening  him  for  his  final  sidjeriiig,  oj)erated 
in  the  humble,  teuvlei*,  forbearing  hai>it5win 
which  he  was  peipetually  exercii-ed.  '^^ 
Divine  princi]de  liad  resolved  itself  into  a 
S€'ttled  frame  of  mind.  And  itwasl:i  ilie 
limirly  cultivation  of  tliiit  most  ijiviiable 
biimcli  of  it,  Christian  charity,  that  he  ac- 
quired such  maturity  in  tlie  heroic  virtue  (f 
enduring  patience.'  'I'o  <luiy  his  own  nt- 
clinatioiis,  to  sn.stain  the  infiMn'res  tf  tlu 


;iMvl  111". 
w(  •  k, 

I))  I  iiiiii ;  ii  :;i  ciiri-..e> -y  iie\  !>.ed  ;  vwl  .tsiiuri- 
cacy,  \\h".!eii  l.:i:.  ainu.r  i!,  has(Tn!);;rr;.si«i 
us.  W  e  f 1 1 1  that  \.e  iii'.- "ac  have  nia'.^cmr 
way,  and  af.ained  f  ur  enj,  ni"re  c..si!y  :jhI 
mere  s;cei:iU,  r.i  a  j (lain  pa" h,  v. litre  less 
j)ei"]jk  -.iiy  n  i;u;ied  no  ariiijcia!  cUa*.  The 
direct  moi'aliiy  of  our  api.stk  has  nunc  tf 
tliis  Dri  i!i:!i(ni  i  .'.=,v '.•.■•  rr/. 

Saint  l*aul,  in  o'le  ^.en^e,  rdv.ays  writes 
lil'.i"  a  m.'.ii  of  the  a''tual  workl.  I  fis  is  ii'ita 
rLli;.;i«in  t.i'lheoiy,  but  d"  facts,  of  k clinfjs "f 
[uiaciples  ;  aielij;ion  o.aclly  act i".'.nimjda- 
U  (i  to  the  be.n;!;  lor  v,!i-,ni  "he  ])n'icnk"t 
( )ui"  ])a-s;oiis  am!  our  re:".soM,  iwv  ho;>cs  ;jul 
our  k ars,  (.ur  ii.li'iniiies  a:i  I  car  s>u»iwrt»i 
('ur  lap>.e  ;'.nd  oai-  rtstor;.li'.;i,  aii  fintl  their 
place  in  liis  (hscussion.s.  Hi-  ci"i.sultst\cry 
l^art  i'f  our  naluie  ;  he  v.  riles  for  nuicrial 
and  immaterial,  for  mortal  end  ininiortal 
man. 

lie  (Ires not' :J)eund  in  those  desullnrv'and 
random  diseussions.whicli  (li.siractlhcniinJf 
;.Tid  h  ave  the  read.'r  at  a  losb  wliat  he  is  to 
tiiMik  and  what  he  is  to  do.  He  decs  net 
l>ir:lc."'/'phi/e  apoii  ab-^lract  truths,  nor  ria- 
von  upMii «  o:,jr--tuial  nc.iinus  ;  but  Iv.ai-s  \ril- 
iiess  U)  whaL  he  has  seen  ::\.I  !'nowa,  awl 
vle(hu:es  jjiacical  inst:uc!ion  fn;m  .'\ctual 
e\ ei.ls  J  le  is  i\\L\\ f^re  distinct  hi  hi."*  ex- 
:)(\si'.io!i  Oi  d^'(.l:  i;.es;j-.l  ilalies;  e> ''licit  i« 


weak,  to  bear  the  biiiden  of  oilu  ,•:,  he  coa- 

fcideivd  as  indispensable  in  ta!.*  followeis  ol  his  i,juii:v '.iviis  and  rei;ri.''rs  ;  and  this  In:- 
///m,  whoselovily  characterlsric 'twas,  that  I  •all. :e  trulh  is  a'ts-hitc.  \\"«"  (an  M-.invk 
UK   I'M   \si!)   \(   |-   MlM't-ii.      !ti  inj' In.  ■  j  I'l  • «!  ■.;'   •.        Ha'  i'   I'-,  uri"!;-',   v/iiIkhi* 

thib  temper  on  his  KuUiancoax  eit.i,  hi.  wlr.vl .  I  iiudin;-^  oo.a<.  lii.n;^*;  to  briiij  awa)  !a>m  ihiiu 
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for  our  own  ase,  somctliinK  which  belongs  to 
ourselves,  something  whicn  would  have  been 
sBasonably  addi*essecl  to  us,  had  be  been  oui- 
pcTSODal  correspondent 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know 
the  necesut)'  of  speaking  out:  he  knew,  that 
if  any  opening  was  left,  they  would  intcqji-et 
h  in  their  own  favour ;  that  they  would  slip 
out  of  es-eiy  thin^  which  was  not  precisely 
explained  and  dchnitcly  enjoined.    He  was 
await  that  die  reason  why  men  profit  so  lit- 
tle by  Kiipture  hi!»t ruction  is  because,  in 
applving  it,  diey  ai*e  disposed  to  think  only 
:.   tt  other  people,  and  ai-e  apt  to  foi-get  them- 
'.   KlveSb   lie  knew  it  was  not  easy  to  lower 
:   tbe  world's  good  opinion  of  itsell    That  the 
I'  ipicksighteaness  of  certain  persons,  errs, 
'.    not  in  misiuiderstandiug  the  justness  of  a  re- 
"proof^butonlyi  in  mistaking  its  object ;  and 
that,  by  directing  the  cen^ul■c  to  others,  thc^- 
turn  away  the  ponit  of  the  weapon  irom  their 
ewnbosomi    Yet  he  makes  charitable  al- 
lowance for  the  capacities,  the  exigencies, 
wd  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  diversely 
Qrcuinstauccil.     Like  his  blessed  Master, 
he  would  have  all  men  every  where  to  be 
^ved ;  and,  like  him,  left  no  means  unessay- 
•d,  which  might  pi-omote  this  great  end. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is 
notprecjbcly  the  same  thing  now,  as  it  was 
whei  our  apostle  publislied  it,  because  its 
glcnial  marks  are  not  so  completely  idcn- 
^®J   A  more  animated  zeal  in  i*eligion 
.    ?6ht  have  been  visii)le  and  legitimate  in  the 
J^'  ^8«  °^  ^c  Church,  than  commonly  in 
2?P'*^®f^'    The  astonishing  change  then 
,    S*'^  in  the  minds  of  men,  was  rapid,  and 
2*01  instantaneous.    In  our  day,  it  is  usu- 
aL  P^^*    '^  *^  "®  wonder  that  pereons 
JJjuId  have  been  overwhelmed  withjoy  and 
altitude,  at  being  suddenly  rescued  fn)m 
^^  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  at  being  dc- 
**vered  from  tlie  bondage  of  the  Jewish  litu- 
^  and  translated  into  the  glorious  libcrtjj  of 
Jnc  children  of  God.    The  total  i-evoluticn 
^  the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  would 
^ettuoly  produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the 
^itemal  habits  and  visible  practice  of  the 
fGentile  convert ;  whoi<e  morals,  if  he  were 
tndeed  a  convert,  would  be  as  ditferent  from 
'Vhat  they  had  previously  been,  as  his  faith; 
^nd  he  as  different  from  his  former  self,  as 
^ny  two  men  from  each  other.  This,  conse- 
quently, would  make  the  change  more  obvi- 
^M  than  in  the  renovated  character  of  a  no- 
minal Christian,  now  bixxight  to  embrace  vi- 
tal Christianity ;  in  whose  outward  obser- 
"ywaocs,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  his 
change,  there  might  probably  be  no -ucr^ 
apparent  alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  the  holy  sacra- 
Mttof  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  the  very 
highnt  sense  of  the  word,  regenenition.  It 
^  not  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace ;  but  it  was 
also^  for  the  most  nait,  an  actual  evidence 
thstsuch  grace  had  Ixxn  effectually  received 
iBKo  etemal  Kdvation.  The  convert  then 
Vou  IL  43 


was  an  adult,  and  received  baptism  as  his 
explicit  confession,  and  o])en  aaoption  of  the 
nc*w  faith.  To  biing  men  *  to  believe  with 
the  hoait,  and  to  confess  with  the  tongue,* 
the  Divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  was  to  bring 
them  to  be  tnily  converted.  *  No  man  could 
say  that  Jesus  was  the  Loixl,  but  by  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost '  As  the  Apostles  had  neither  re- 
putation to  influence,  nor  authority  to  com- 
pel, nor  riches  to  bribe,  so  it  is  obvious  that 
thei-e  was  nothing  to  attract  men  to  Christi- 
anity, except  their  full  conviction  of  its  di- 
vine truth.  It  was  hostile  to  their  secular 
advancement,  to  their  interests,  their  repu- 
tation, their  safety.  H^^pocrisy  was  conse- 
quently a  mre,  when  it  was  a  losing  sin,  A 
hypocrite  was  not  likely  to  embrace  a  fiuth 
by  which  he  was  sure  to  gain  nothing  in  this 
world,  if  it  were  false ;  and  notliin^  till  after 
his  death,  if  it  weix;  true.  Christians  were 
such  optionally,  or  not  at  all. 

It  was  not  then  pixibable,  that  he  who  was 
baptized  under  such  circumstances,  would 
he  merely  an  extenial  convert  According 
to  all  human  means  cif  judging,  that  *  feitlr 
existed,  which  is  suid  by  an  aiticle  to  be 
*  confirnied'  in  baptism;  and  this  holy  Sacra- 
ment became  not  onl)*  an  initiatory,  but  a 
confirmatory  rite. 

There  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary 
professoi*s;  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Christianity  by  transmission.  There  was 
theixfoi-c  a  bn)ad  line  tn  step  over,  when- 
ever the  new  faith  w.-is  adopted.  I'hcrewas 
no  gradual  inti-oiluction  into  it  by  education, 
no  slipping  into  it  by  habit,  no  wearing  its 
badge  by  tasliiun. 

But  if  the  novelty  attending  the  early  in- 
tnxluction  to   Clinslianity   has   ceased  ;  if 
living  in  a  land  where  it  i:>  uiiivei-sally  pro- 
fessed, being  educated  in  some  aapiaintance 
with  the  Christian  faiili,  finding  easy  access 
into  ihe  Temples  in  which  it  is  preached, 
habitually  attending  on  its  services,  living 
under  laws  which  are  imbued  with  its  spirit; 
if  all  this  takes  off  the  appait'nt  effect,  if  it 
lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  moderates  the  joy 
and  wonder,  which  a  total  chancre  in  exter- 
nal circumstances  wiis  calculated  to  excite  ; 
if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degi-ee  the  visible  rU- 
teration  pitxluced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it; 
if  this  clumge  was  morc  obvious  in  the  con- 
version of  those  who  were  befoix:  wallowing 
in  the  grossest  abominations,  or  s.mk  in  the 
most  degrading  superstitions,  than  in  those 
who  are  convoi*sant  with  the  decencies  of 
life,  who  had  previously  obsei-ved  thefjrms 
ot  religion,  and  practised  many  of  the  social 
virtues ;  yet,  in  the  views  and  in  the  feel- 
ings, in  the  heart  and  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  motive  of 
the  conduct,  the  change  in  the  one  case  has 
a  ver>'  near  affinity  to  the  change  in  the 
other.    The  difference  of  circumstances  di- 
minishes nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
grace ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
change  inwartlly  effected  ;  it  does  not  mani- 
fest now,  less  than  it  did  Uien,  the  pitifulnc— 
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of  Gocl's  great  mercy  in  delivering,  those 
ivho  are  tied  and  txHiiul  with  the  chain  of 
their  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paid  been  aprofligtitc  or  im- 
moral man,  we  appivhcnd  Ihiit  his  convLM*- 
sion  would,  as  an  example  liavo  Inst  much 
of  its  power.  Tlie  two  extremes  of  charac- 
ter might  in  that  Cftse,  indeed,  more  forcibly 
strike  the  superficial  inquirer.  But  to  show 
.the  turpitude  of  gross  vice,  a  miracle  is  noi 
necessarv ;  Christianity  is  not  necess;iiT. 
The  thing  was  self-evident ;  Antoninus  ai'id 
Epictctus  could  have  shown  it.  Hut  for  a 
man  who  had  previously  such  stront;  claims 
to  respect  from  othci's,  such  pretensions  on 
which  to  value  hiniseU", — his  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  his  early  initiation  into  the  distin- 
guishing Jewish'  rite ;  his  Pharisaic  exact- 
ness, an  exactness  not  h)|pocritical,  l>ut  con- 
sdentious;  his  unquestionable  morals,  his 
blameless  righteousness  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  law,  his  coiTectuess  of  demeanor,  his 
strict  observance  of  religious  forms ;  that 
Buch  a  man  should  need  the  further  subju- 
gation ot  his  passions,  his  pride,  his  bij^itrv, 
and  unchantableness ;  that,  in  short,  hr 
should  I'equire  a  total  and  radical  renovation 
of  the  character  and  the  soul, — this  was  in  • 
deed  a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  ins])iration 
to  declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  grace  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  this  change,  when  really  ef- 
fected, affoi-ded  an  appeal  for  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine,  both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding, more  powerful  than  volumes  of 
arguments. 

Saint  Paul  was  aware,  that  there  is  fre- 
quently more  danger  where  there  is  less 
scandal;  that  some  fancy  they  arc  reformed, 
because  they  haveexchanj!;cd  the  seiisu.il  for 
the  spiritual  vices;  that  in  truth,  men  olteii- 
cr  change  their  sins  than  their  nature,  put 
pride  into  their  correctness,  ;inil  \if)lence  in- 
to their  zeal,  and  uticharit;il)leness  iniotlirir 
sobriety,  and  covetousness  into  their  pru- 
dence, and  censt)riousnes»  into  their  aosti- 
nence.  Among  the  better  disposed,  he  knew 
there  were  many  who,  afier  they  are 
brought  to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have 
nothing  more  to  do.  'I'hey  were,  perha])s, 
sincere  in  their  inquiries,  and  their  convic- 
tions were  strong,  hut  having  once  obtained 
a  confidence  in  their  acceptance,  they  con- 
clude that  all  is  well.  They  live  upon  their 
capital,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion; and  so  depend  upon  their  assurance,  as 
if  their  personal  work  was  done.  To  both 
of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warning  voice, 
Go  on  unto  perfrction.  'Vo  both  he  virtu- 
ally represents^  that  if  the  ti-ansformation 
were  real,  it  would  animate  them  to  in- 
creased earnestness;  while  their  desircs 
would  be  more  fervent,  their  piety  would  not 
evaporate  in  desires,  their  constant  fear  of 
relaxing  woidd  (luicken  their  progress. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  Apojtle — striving  with 
fmncifialitic9  and  fiotwr,  putting  "^ on  the 


wholr  armour  of  God,  continnins(  inttantin 
praytTfHceking  thottc  things  nvhich  are  abtnt, 
mortifijing  your  membmi,  avoiding  inordh 
natc  affections  and  covetoiUfness,  xvhich  k 
idolatry ^  are  not  applied  to  the  profane,  or 
even  to  the  careless,  but  to  those  who  had 
made  a  great  pmficicncy  in  i-cligion ;  Drt  to 
novices,  but  to  siiints.  These  are  cncitim- 
ally  cautif  incd  against  sitting  down  at  ea^iB 
their  religious  possessions ;  they  are  exhort- 
ed, on  the  contrary,  to  augment  them,  hit 
not,  as  an  able  writer  says,  *  longing  alter 
great  disco> tries,  nor  after  great  tastei cf 
the  love  of  (iod,  nor  longing  to  lie  in  Hes- 
vcn,  nor  longing  to  die,  that  are  such  distin- 
guishing marks  (if  a  perfect  Christian,  ii 
longing  after  a  more  holy  heart,  and  livinj 
a  more  holy  life,** 

The  apostle  shows  that  we  must  not  $k 
down  satisfied  even  in  the  habitual  (Mr, 
even  in  the  general  tendency  to  what  is  riglil. 
lie  frequently  stirs  up  the  reader  to  .ictual 
exerrihe,  to  quickening  exertions  :  without 
sfich  movements,  he  knew  that  desire  might 
sink  into  un])r(Hturtivc  wishes ;  that  ^m 
tendencies  might  come  short  cf  their  aim. 
This  brief,  l)ut  comprehensive  hint — no/oi 
though  I  had  already  aftaincd — fTTqumllf 
recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
keep  up  in  t'.ie  mind,  that  we  ai'e  capablecf 
much  liigher  tilings  than  we  h^vc  jtt 
acliieved — and  that,  while  wc  ai«  diligentlr 
ascending  by  eieh  progressive  step,  we 
must  still  stretch  forwanl  our  view  to  the 
culinin.itiiig  point. 

if,  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  con- 
veils  of  Saint  Paul  i-equircd  to  be  confirmed 
!)y  incest  uit  admonition  ;  if  he  did  not  think 
tlic  most  hei*oic  Christians  so  established  as 
to  be  arrived  at  their  ultim.ate  state ;  if  he 
did  not  think  the  most  advanced  so  secure 
as  to  be  tnisted  to  go  ahnic,  so  complete  .in 
themseUes  as  to  loj-e  sight  of  their  depen- 
dence ;  if  thry  require<l  to  be  exhorted  top 
on  unto  prrfccfion  ;  to  be  rennvedfrom  Wf 
to  day;  to  sin nd  fast;  to  (/uit  themaehfi tike 
7ncn  ;  to  be  strong  in  the  J.ord,  and  in  the 
pf  )wer  of  his  might  to  sUmd  against  the  xriiet 
of  the  JJevit;  and  having  done  ait,  to  stand 
— •  Let  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear.'  If 
we  believe  that  the  Sjjiiit  was  poured  out  is 
moi-e  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient 
state,  than  on  us  iii  the  more  estiiblishtd po- 
sition of  the  Church  ;  yet  we  see  their  supe- 
riority, in  this  respect,  neither  lessened  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  instructory  nor  of 
diligence  in  the  hearer. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  superior  advantages  of  the  present 
period,  for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge, 
Religion,  and  JIappmess, 

Wh  have  heanl  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who 
was  impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the 

*  Dr.  Owen  on  xhc  Holy  Spirit. 
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readon,  he  could  have  given  him  hints  for 
le  improvement  of  his  plan.  Many,  who 
o  not  go  so  fill*  as  to  regret  that  their  advice 
us  not  asked  when  the  world  was  made, 
ractically  intimate  that  they  could  improve 
pon  the  sche|iie  of  Providence  in  carr)'ing 
.  on.  We  have  met  witii  persons,  who,  not 
illy  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
anitv,  at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  practi- 
al  adoption  of  its  11*01118,  have  expressed  a 
rish,  that  for  the  more  complete  confimia- 
ion  of  their  faith,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in 
tiis,  or  in  that  particular  age,  in  which  they 
light  have  cleared  up  theii*  doubts,  and  rc- 
loved  their  difficulties. 
Now,  though  it  is  not  permitted  to  indulge 
ny  wish  contrary  to  the  appointment  of 
bm  who  fixes  the  bounds  of  our  habitation, 
nd  ordains  our  whole  lot  in  life ;  yet  it  should 
?cm  that  we,  in  this  age  and  countrj',  have 
le  must  abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be 


of  no  common  order,  in  which  he  lays  down^ 
and  substantially  proves  the  truth  of  hit  po- 
sition, that  the  convenion  andaho9tleMp  of 
St,  Paul  alone,  duly  coiitiderea,  />,  ofitKn^ 
a  demonstration^  sufficient  to  firorve  Chriaa' 
anity  to  be  a  Divine  Revelation^  Into  theie 
circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully assisted  his  own  convictions,  ne  has 
with  great  diligence  examined ;  and  has 
with  irresistible  strength  proposed  them  for 
the  conviction  of  others. 

In  the  other  instance,  wc  refer  to  that  ex- 
quisite wo|p|the  *Hore  Paulinx,'of  Doc- 
tor Paley  ;  a  work  which  exhibits  a  spedes 
of  evidence  as  original  as  it  is  incontrover- 
til)le.  It  is  a  corroboration  of  the  truth  ot 
the  New  TcKtament,  derived  from  the  inci- 
dental but  close  coiTespondence  of  number- 
less passages  in  the  lile  and  travels  of  Saint 
Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with  his  own  re- 
peated reference,  in  his  Kpistles,  to  the  same 


eculiarly  ^teful  that  it  has  fallen  at  this !  circumstances,  persons,  places,  and  events  ; 
recise  penod.     Who,  that  reflects  at  all  totjether  with  their  most  coirect  gco^raphi- 


'iU  maintain,  that  any  cm  in  the  histr^ry  of 
le  wbrld,  whether  antecedent  or  subse- 
uent,  to  the  institution  of  Christianity, 
mid  have  afforded  clearer  lights  or  higher 
ids  than  the  present  ?  or  woiild  have  cou- 
aced  to  make  us  wiser,  better,  or  happier? 


cal  agreement ;— the  respective  autnors  of 
both  writings  unitbrmly  and  consistentl^r, 
though  unintentionally,  throwing  light  gq 
each  other. 

'lliis  interesting  work,  in  a  nwre  especial 
manner,  adds  weit^ht  to  nicts  which  were  al- 


•et  US  be  assure<l,  that  if  we  do  not  see 'ready  fully  estabhshed,  and  strength  to  that 


nth  with  sufficient  distinctness,  it  is  not  our 
Mm  position,  nor  tliat  of  the  object,  which  is 
I  &ult«  but  the  organ  itself. 
It  is  not  to  our  present  puq)0sc  to  insist  on 
tc  internal  evidence  of  Christianity;  on  that 
hness  within — that  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
m's own 

uth  of  Revelation  from  its  corrcsponden 
'  his  own  wants — because  this  is  an  evi- 
aice  equally  accessible  to  the  believer  of 
rcry  period.  Wc  shall,  therefore,  only  of- 
r  a  tew  obserx-ations  on  the  superior  ad- 
mtagcs  which  we  at  present  enjoy,  as  well 
om  other  causes,  as  from  the  fulness  of  the 
eternal  evidence  which  has  been  undenia- 
Y  established  upon  the  profoundest  know- 
age  and  closest  examination  of  the  i^red 
ecords,  hy  so  many  of  our  wisest  and 
undest  ^vines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  religious 
Qowledge,  the  collective  wisdom  of  sacred 
idquity ;  and  for  our  furtherance  in  piety, 
I  precepts  its  monitions,  its  examples.  It'is 
K)  the  peculiar  honour  of  our  apostle,  that 
om  his  life  and  writinjgs  alone,  a  new  con- 
rmation  of  the  ti-uth  ofthc  Gospel  which  he 
leached,  has  been  recently  and  completely 
ade  out  In  addition  to  tne  fullest  general 
idence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
estament,  two  of  our  own  contemporaries — 
enof  diffi^rent  rank,  habits,  education,  and 
tTi  of  mind, — have  extractetl  from  the 
ritines  of  Saint  Paul  exclusively y  particu- 
r  and  collateral  evidence  of  a  most  inte- 
sting  and  important  nature.  We  refer;  in 
t  first  instance,  to  a  small  but  valuable 
3rk  of  a  noble  author,*  himself  a  convert 

*  Lgfd  LitUetoo. 


*ti*uth' which  was  before  *  ban*ed' up  with 
ribs  of  iron.'    We  cannot  t<x>   highly  esti- 


mate this  subsidiaiy  evidence  to  the  Chris* 
tian  revelation,  denved  as  it  were  casually 
and  incidentally  from  our  apostle,  from  him 
to  whoni  we  were  already  unsi>eakably  in- 
mind,  arguing  so  strongly  the  !  debtcd  for  so  much  direct  spiritual  and  prac- 
/elation  from  its  correspondence  ticiil  instruction.     It  is  a  species  of  evioence 

so  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  so  de- 
cisive, that  the  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before  which 
the  cause  might  have  been  brought 

If  it  were  not  the  very  genius  of  scepti- 
cism to  shrink  its  *  shrivelled  essence'  down 
to  the  minutest  point,  when  it  wishes  to  work 
itself  an  entrance  where  no  visible  opening 
seems  previously  to  have  been  left,  wc 
should  think,  that,  after  the  able  defences  of 
Revelation  which  have  been  made  on  gene* 
ral  grounds,  the  addition  of  these  partial  and 
subordinate,  but  not  less  convincing,  proofed 
had  not  left  even  the  smallest  crevice  through 
which  Unbelief  could  force,  or  even  Douot 
insinuate  its  way. 

But  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of 
conviction  for  the  broad  current  of  general 
Scripture,  Ictus  examine  what  period  would 
have  been  more  favourable,  not  only  for  the 
confirmation  of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral, 
our  intellectual  and  spiritual  improvement 
Let  us  institute  an  inquir}',  (if  a  few  cursory 
andsupei-ficial  remarks  may  be  so  called,') 
whether  all  tliose  whose  supposed  superior 
oppoitnnities  of  religious  improvement  wc 
are  disposed  to  envy,  really  possessed  moic 
advantages  than  ourselves;  and  whether 
many  among  them  were  induced,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  peculiar  situation  to  maXe 
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the  best  use  of  those  wliicli  they  actuiiUy  did 
possess. 

How  very  few  of  those  who  were  not  only 
countrymen,  but  contemporaries  of  our  bles- 
sed Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least 
persevered  in  tlieir  belief !  Even  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends, 
of  the  fav(xired  few  who  beheld  the  beauti- 
Ail  consistency  of  his  daily  life,  who  were 
more  intimately  privileged  to  hear  the  ^;ra- 
dous  words  whicli  proceeded  from  his  lips : 
we  pass  by  the  Son  of  Perdition  :— one  had 
not  courage  so  much  as  toackn(^^ge  that 
he  knew  him ;  another  doubted  his  identity 
after  his  rcsun'ection.  In  the  moment  of 
exquisite  distress,  they  all  forsook  him.  His 
own  '  famiUar  friends,'  abandoned  him,  'and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him.' 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  envia- 
ble advantages,  of  that  situation,  placed  in 
which,  the  tervent  Peter,  who  declared  that 
though  all  men  should  forsake  him,  yet 
would  not  he ;  yet  Peter  forgot  his  oatli,  and 
forfeited  his  tidelity  !  Can  we  affirm,  that 
we  have  stronger  or  moi-e  tender  relieious 
attachments,  tnan  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  V  Yet  was  he  one  of  that  all  who  for- 
sook him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a  superi- 
ority in  our  faith,  rather  than  in  our  circum- 
stances, which  makes  us  to  differ  frt)m  those 
affectionate  but  troubled  companions,  who, 
after  his  cruciiixion,  sunk  into  the  most  hope- 
less despondency  : — *  We  trust ed  that  tnis 
should  have  been  He  who  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel.'  Cannot  we,  on  the  contra- 
ry, exultingly  say,  We  know  that  this  was 
He  who  has  redeemed,  not  Israel  only,  but 
every  penitent  believer,  of  every  people,  and 
kindred,  and  nation,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
After  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  divine  mis- 
sion had  been  ratified  by  his  resurrection 
from  tlie  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  how  many  who  heard  the  preaching, 
and  beheld  the  miracles  ot  his  aiK)stles,  re- 
mained hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the 
a^es  immediately  succeeding  the  promulj^- 
tion  of  the  (iospel,  even  while  its  verities 
were  new,  and  the  sense  of  its  blessings  frcsli, 
many  of  its  professoi-s  fell  into  ^ms  eiTors ; 
some  tainted  its  purity  by  infusions  of  their 
own ;  others  incorporated  with  it  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Paganism.  Many  became  here- 
ticis,  some  bec^imc  apf)statcs,  not  a  few  re- 
nounced Christiauiity,  and  inoi*e  perhaps  dis- 
honoured it. 

Docs  not  Saint  Paul,  alter  his  incessant  la- 
bours, even  after  his  apparent  success  in  one 
quarter  of  the  j^lobe,  sorrowfully  excltdm  to 
his  fiiend,  *'lhou  knowest  that  ali  they 
which  are  ui  Asui  be  tunied  away  fnnn  me. ' 
He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  individuals, 
of  whom,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  he  once 
entertained  better  hopes.  While,  therefore, 
we  possess  the  works  of  this  great  apostle, 
and  still  many  continue  to  receive  so  little 
bcnei'tt  fi-nm  tfiem,  let  not  anv  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  notimi,  that  they  would  have 
derived  infallible  sanctification  from  his  \kX' 


sonal  preaching ;  but  let  them  remembeff 
that  all  proconsular  Asia,*  who  enjoetl  that 
blessing,  deserted  both  him  and  the  Go^)eL 
May  not  even  the  advantage,  considered  in 
some  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  ourside.' 
If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report  of 
himself,  *  his  letters,'  he  says,  *  were  alkm- 
ed  to  be  more  weighty  and  powerfiil  than 
his  bodily  presence.' 

If  so  many  were  perverted,  who  had  the 
pnvilege  of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  fioiifi- 
tain  of  light,  who  even  drank  immedlatdf 
fix)m  the  living!  spring  itself,  shall  we  look 
for  a  more  luminous  exhibition  or  more  pri- 
vileged exercise,  or  more  sincere  *  obedkoce^ 
of  C'hristian  *£uth,'  in  the  middle  ago^ 
when,  in  truth,  religion  was  in  a  good  mea- 
sure extinguished;  when  the  Christiao 
world  had  sunk  into  almost  primeval  dark- 
ness ;  *  when  ChristiaHit}','  to  borrow  the 
words  of  Melancthon,  *  was  become  a  mere 
compound  of  philosophy  and  superstition^ 
when  what  religion  diu  surx'ive,  was  coofiiied 
to  a  few,  was  immured  in  cldsters,  was  ex- 
hausted in  quibbles,  was  wasted  in  oni5rofit- 
able  subtleties,  was  exhibited  with  litt&ne- 
culative  clearness,  and  less  practical  influ- 
ence ? 

Even  when  literature  and  relipon  awoke 
together  from  their  long  slumber,  when 
Christianity  was  renovat^  and  purified,  the 

§lorious  beams  of  the  Reformation  did  not 
iffuse  universal  illumination.  Even  by  bet- 
ter disposed,  but  paitially  enlightened  mindf, 
contention  was  too  frequently  mistaken  fior 
piety,  and  debate  substituted  for  devotion. 

Of  how  difl'ei'ent  a  spirit  from  tliese  wrang- 
ling Polemics  was  Saint  Paul !  lliough  he 
repeatedly  exhorts  his  friends,  espcciallr 
Timothy,  in  instructinjg  his  people,  to  watcn 
particularly  *  over  their  doctrine,'  the  grand 
foundation  on  which  all  preaching  must  be 
built,  yet  he  ever  shows  iiimself  an  enemy 
to  controversy,  to  frivolous  disputes,  and  idle 
contention.  He  directs  his  converts,  not  to 
waste  tlie  time  and  strenj^h,  which  should 
be  reserved  for  great  occasions,  about  vfoni» 
to  tio  p,roJit  but  nubvertinff  the  Aearm, 
And,  perhaps,  there  has  seldom  been  k» 
genuine  piety  in  the  church  than  when  in- 
tricate and  theoretical  points  in  theoki^ 
have  l)een  most  pertinaciously  disniaiW. 
This  is  not '  contending  for  the  raith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,' out  diverting  the  at- 
tention from  faith,  and  alienating  Uie  heut 
from  charity. 

We  do  mit  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  en- 
quiry, nor  to  repress  earnestness,  m  the  aoln- 
tion  t^  difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  iiKiuiring  mind  freely  to  start 
doubts,  as  it  is  of  a  learned  and  ctui^htened 
age  rationally  to  solve  them.  On  this  poiDt 
we  are  quite  of  the  opuiion  of  a  good  old  IK- 
vine,  that  *  nothing  is  so  certiun  as  that  which 
is  ceilain  afte r  doubts. '  But  compared  even 
with  the  latter  pericxl  of  religimis  light  and 
iufbruiatiun,  how  far  superior  is  our  own.' 

*  a  Tiinotliy,eli.  i. 
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have  the  happiness  to  live  in  the 
;e,  live,  when  truth  has  had  time  to 
way  tlirough  all  the  obscurities 
d  been  raibed  about  it,  to  prevent 
toUie  understanding.  If  we  light- 
iate  our  advantages,  we  shall  truly 
no  country,  in  aiiy  age,  was  ever 
a&irer  pusidon  for  inipi-uvement 
!),  iu  piety,  and  happiness.  A  black 
:cd,  charged  with  sulphureous  mat- 
long  time  was  suspended  over  our 
t,  providentially  directed,  it  passed 
ursting,  spread  conflagration  over 
Is.  By  tlie  most  exact  retributive 
ose  very  countries  in  which  the 
itaos  first  assaulted  Heaven,  be- 
first  scene  of  total  desolation.^ — In 
es  we  have  seen  experiments  tried, 
iir  nature,  terrible  in  tlieir  pro- 
worse  than  fruitless  in  their  re- 
e  have  seen  a  great  nation  endea- 
show  the  world  that  ihey  could 
t  God.  We  have  seen  them  ex- 
Maker  from  his  own  creation  ! 
plete  the  opposition  between  their 
T)ment,  and  His  whom  they  glo- 
tironing,  they  used  their  im()ious- 
d  power  for  the  extermination  of 
I  which  he  had  created,  for  the 
i  of  the  souls  whom  he  had  sent 
"edeem. 

ver,  in  our  own  aj^,  and  perhaps 
mntrj',  Christianity  has  notomy 
f  opposed,  but  audaciously  vilifi- 
•een  only  so  much  the  niore  se- 
imined,  so  much  the  more  vigo- 
'nded.  If  its  tiiith  has  been  ()ues- 
ome,  and  denied  by  others,  it  has 
tic  more  carefully  sifted,  the  more 
ly  cleared.  The  clouds  in  which 
tad  sought  to  envelope  it,  are  dis- 
e  charges  which  scepticism,  had 
ainst  it,  are  rep>elled.  The  tacts, 
have  been  strengthened  by  being 
pon.  Infidelity  has  done  its  worst, 
energy  of  its  efforts,  and  the  fiul- 
Ltempts,  has  shown  how  little  it 
Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  argu- 
re  contributed  each  its  quota  to 
s  truths  which  wit,  and  ingenuity, 
ent,  had  undertaken  to  subveit. 
the  wrong  side  have  elicited  su- 
luts  on  the  right,  and  the  cham- 
eCjQspel  have  beaten  its  assul- 
their  own  weapons.  Phyrrhon- 
ien  beneficial,  for  by  pn)pa^ting 
t  has  caused  them  to  be  obviated, 
^m  itself  has  not  been  without  its 
y  obtruding  its  impieties,  it  has 
efcat  on  the  objections,  and  abhor- 
heir  abettors.  Thus  tlie  enemies 
ii  have  done  service  to  our  cause, 
ave  not  advanced  a  single  charge 
which  has  not  been  followed  by 
ttiiitation ;  the  shaking  of  the  torch 
d  it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  strong- 

^"ice  more  resume  the  compariscn 


of  our  advantages,  and  tlie  use  we  make  of 
them,  with  the  advantages  and  the  conduct 
of  these  ancient  servants  of  God,  iu  consider- 
ing whom,  perhaps,  we  mingle  envy  with 
our  admiration.  How  fervently  did  these 
saints  of  the  Old  I'cstament  pant  ibr  that 
full  blaze  of  light  under  which  we  Uve,  an4 
for  which  we  are  so  little  thankiiil  !-*'  1 
have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  !'  was 
the  heart-felt  apostrophe  of  a  devout  patri- 
arch. The  aged  saint  who  <  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  sung^ 
hiB^unc  dimiUiSf' — the  ancient  propnetess, 
who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  who  de- 
sisted not  from  prayer  day  or  nieht  i — the 
father  of  the  Baptist,  who  *ble8sea  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  that  he  had  visited  and  re- 
deemed his  people  ;'* — how  small  were  their 
advanta^s  compared  with  ours. '  How  weidL 


heard,  as  we  have  heard,  ii-om  the  most  un- 
deniable authority,  the  perfections  of  his 
life,  nor  the  miracles  of  nis  power,  nor  Uie 
works  of  his  merey,  nor  his  triumph  over 
death,  nor  Ids  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor 
the  descent  of  the  Comforter.  I'hey  had 
witnessed  a  large  portion  of  the  globe 
brought  witliin  the  Christian  pale  by  the 
preaclung  of  that  Gospel,  the  dawn  of  which 
so  exhilarated  thdr  overflowing  hearts.  If 
full  beatitude  is  promised  to  them  who  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  hav^beUe\ed  ;  what  will 
be  the  state  of  those  who  virtually  have  seen, 
and  yet  have  not  believed  ? 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  per- 
mitted only  some  rare  and  transient  glimpses 
of  the  promised  blessing,  being  allowed  in 
prophetic  vision  to  penetrate  uirough  the 
long  vista  of  ages,  which  lay  in  remote  futu- 
rity before  him — ^had  he  been  asked  whether, 
if  his  power  concurred  with  his  chdce,  in 
what  aee  and  in  what  nation  he  would  have 
wished  nis  lot  assiened  him — ^is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  have  replied— 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

May  we  not  venture  to  assert,  that  there 
are,  at  this  moment,  on  the  whole,  more 
helps  and  fewer  hindrances  to  Uie  operatioo 
of  Christian  piety,  than  at  any  preceding  pe- 
riod ?  May  we  not  assert,  that  at  no  time 
has  the  ||;enuine  religion  of  the  Gospel  been 
more  precisely  defined,  more  completely 
stript  of  human  inventions,  more  purified 
fi*om  philosophical  infusicms  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  more  cleared  from  superstitious 

Cerversions,  fanatical  intemperance,  and  de- 
asing  associadons  ?  1  hat  there  still  exist 
among  us  philosophists  and  fimatics,  not  a 
few,  we  are  far  from  denying ;  but  neither 
is  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
its  subversion  in  the  other^  the  prevailing 
character ;  good  sense  and  n^ht  mindedoeas 
predominate  in  our  general  views  of  Chris* 
tianity. 
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If  it  l)C  cjbjcctt-d  that  then:  is  a  vcr\'  pow- 
fifiil  aid  wuritiii);  u>  the  confirmation  fiio//r 
Ikith,  whirJi  llieavji;  of  llie  apostles iJix-scntcd 
— ihiii  (A  lu'u :ii:u\* lus  v;]\\\ — tlic  ol>\ious  uu- 
sw«T  is,  tliiit  if  thty  havi:  ceasi-d,  it  is  bc- 
f:ausi'  they  havi*  iiilly  atiswcix-d  tliC  end  inv 
wiii<  h  t]ir\  \M  re  (.i.ni'f  Med,  ai.d  is  n'.t  tliu 
withdrawini^  <4'  llnsori-iiraordinary  eiid«;w- 
incnts  \wivv  than  r-oMipensaled  by  the  t'uiil- 
im-nt  ol  so  many  ol"  im;  pnijjher.ies  of  the 
New  TestaiTient,  and  thv:  anliripation  cf  the 
neai' appioarh  ot  otlieis,  yet  nna(  complish- 
I'd  !  In  liic  mi-an  timi*  have  we  n<it  the  per- 
pi-tiial  attestation  of  those  living;  miracles, 
the  unaltered  state  of  the  JcwisJi  Chiiixh, 
and  tlie  frequent  internal  reuuvatiun  of  the 
human  lieait  .'* 

'I'here  is  ni>t  a  more  stiikini;  feature  in  the 
rliararler  of  the  Uoyal  Psalmist,  than  the 
fervent  and  reiterateil  expivssions  of  his 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  wliat  a  variety  of  rapturous  strains  does 
he  pour  out  the  oveillowin.^s  of  his  ardent 
soul  !  'Oh  !  how  I  love  liiy  law  !  Tliy 
■word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feel — Oh  teach  me 
thy  statutes  !  Thy  words  ha>e  1  hid  witli- 
iu  my  heart — Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I 
may  see  the  wondnnis  thinj'.s  of  thy  law  !' 
'I'o  jjivc"  a  full  view  of  his  aifeelionate  efiu- 
hions,  wojdtl  he  t(»  transc^rihe  the  lai*j^er  por- 
tion of  the  Psaluix  'l\>  paiMpln'ase  his 
words,  would  be  to  dilute  essential  spirit. 

Let  us  pause  a  nuuuent,  and  while  we  ad- 
mire this  hi»ly  fervencN ,  let  us  blush  at  our 
t>wn  ini^ratitude  for  aifvantaives  so  superior  : 
let  us  lament  our  own  want  i>f  spiritual  sen- 
sil>ili'v.  Let  us  be  humbled  at  the  ivtlee- 
lion,  how  ver\  small  was  the  portion  ot 
Seripluiv  with  which  l)a\id  was  acquain- 
ted !  I  Inw  compai  .iti\  ely  little  did  he  know 
of  that  divine  luK^k,  yet  \\!iat  hi^ly  transport 
was  kindled  by  that  little  I  lie  knew 
^5ca^vely  more  tlian  the  IVniaieueh,  and  one 
or  I  wo  contemi)iM\irv  pivphets.  'I'hen  let 
us  turn  »»ur  e\  eM  to  the  full  iwelalicn  under 
which  we  live,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meri- 
dian sidendinir. 

Had  l).i\iil  seen,  as  we  see,  the  prt»dic- 
lu>ns  ot  the  late  pivphetical  writers,  those 
t»f  Is.uah  ispecialiv,   to  sav  nethuitr  of  his 


own,  hdtiik's! — luul  he  s<.vn,  as  we  have 
keen,  their  glorious  accomplishment  in  the 
New  Testament — the  incarnation  and  resur- 
ivction  of  C'hri>:,  tl\e  plcn.iry  j;iit  ef  the  Hl>- 
ly  Simit,  the  fi.Uihnent  ef'tCpes,  the  su!)- 
stantiatioui't  sluuli^ws;,  the  sx  hiiion  of  tigun.*s, 
ihe  desinicticn  of  Jen:s.ilen>.  the  wivU- 
pivp.ijcation  of  the  e\  crUist'.uj;  Clopel.  and 
that  in  lar  nu^rc  tonj;aes:l'ia!i  were  heard  < :] 
ihe  dav  of  IVnieccst. — h.ul  he  seen  a  iV.JV.e 


apostles  to  the  present  hour — ^had  he  xen, 
in  addition  to  these  </o»zcsrfr  bles^^ngs,  Eag- 
land  emancipating  Africa  and  cvari^ciizinj 
India,  conmicrce  spreading  her  sails  to  pro- 
mote civilization,  <md  Chn^tianiiy  elevatinc 
civilization  and  sanctifying  cr.mnierct- — haa 
the  Uiival  Saint  witnessed  this  combirjatico 
<f  meix:ies  in  one  sint^le  comitry,  what  had 
his  feelings  been  .•' 

He  who  so  passionately  cxchtimcd,  *0h 
how  amiable  ai-c  thy  dwellinj^s,  thou  Lord  of 
Hosts  ! — my  s(  ul  hath  a  desire  andalongins 
to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — bles- 
sed are  they  that  dwell  in  thine  house— «« 
day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand- 
one  thini;  have  I  desii'ed  of  the  Loixl,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
(lavs  of  mv  life,  to  behold  the  fair  beautv  of 
the  Lord,  juul  to  visit  his  temple* — this  con- 
quei*or  <)f  the  heathen,  this  denouncer  of 
false  j^ods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  the  cho- 
sen people,  this  fervent  lover  of  the  dc^'O- 
tions  of  the  Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of 
Si<»n,  this  nt>ble  coniributor  to  our  public 
woi-ship,  this  man  after  (iocKs  ownlieait, 
was  not  permitted  to  build  one  single 
churcli — we  in  this  island  only,  posbess  ten 
thousand. 

Hut  some  may  say,  the  apostles  had  sa- 
pernatural  suppoits,   which  are  withheld 
from  us.     Their  suj)ports  were  doubtlca 
proportioned  to  the  fervency  of  their  faith, 
and  to  the  extraonlinarj'  emergencies  oo 
which  they  wei*e  called  to  act.    But  as  we 
hail  iH'casion  to  remark  in  a  former  chapter, 
these  assistances  seem  to  have  been  reserved 
for  occasions  to  which  we  are  not  called; 
and  to  be  dispensed  to  them  for  others  ra- 
ther than  fur  themselves.     We  do  not  find 
iliat  tliey  who  could  cuiv  diseases,  were  ex- 
emi)ted  from  sutt'ering  them  ;  that  they  who 
eo.uld  raise  oihei-s  fi-oni  the  de:id,  escaped  a 
violent  death  themselves.     \Vc  do  not  find 
that  the  aids  attoi-deHl  them,  were  given  to 
e\t-nirui.sh  their  natural  feelings,  to  lightoi 
their  uunlens,  to  rescue  them  from  the  \t- 
cissitudes  of  a  painful    life,  from  poverty 
or  soi'iows,    from    calumny    or  di«race. 
*l'houj;h  Saint  l*aul  converted  the  juior,  he 
had  neveitheless  been  his  piisgner ;  though 
he  h.ul  been    the    instnniient  of  making 
•  s:iinis  even  in  Cxsar's  household,*  he  was 
not  doUveix'd  from  periahing  by  Cxsar** 
sword. 

It  lilacs  not  appear  that  in  their  ojidinaiy 
tr.i:is;;Cticr.s  they  had  the  a2>si>tancc  of  more 
than  the  ordinan-  cperatiinsoi  the  Spiiit- 
Thcse,  bles>v\i  be  Ai:iiij;hty  Goodness !  ait 
not  li::iited  to  pivplitts  or  apostles,  but  pn>" 
!niv.-d  :o  all  sincere  bi'.ievtrrs  to  the  end  of 
:lie  wi  lid  :  ccmmur.iciitedir.  a  measure  pro- 


in  e V  cry  c ot i aj;e — .i  o.t : le  ><■  m i:iarv  ef  C  h  ri  >-  , 

t!.in  institution  in  even'  vi'ilacc — V»-«l  lie  *.»e-  ll'v  i:i.  '.xa  to  tlieir  faith,  and  accc-maKxiated 

held  the  firm  e>ta04i>:r.nL::t  o:  the  C*V.:i>i:an  ,  ■-  •  t".K  ir  i.  \i;,"e:.cies.    Ti.e  tre.iauivs  cf  cracCt 


i'hi:rv!i.no  lonv;cr  epp».vxV.,  Vv;:  suppon-.v: ,  c.:.".!ke  .ill  ithtv  tiv^'^'.-n.s  jre  ccrt  lobeex- 
*^v  N*.ci.'..iV  j>*n\c:>.  .ir.cr  :vi\ i".;,  c»!"..;'.u:e.: ,  iu'-sicxi  by  uy.-s; ;  but  like  the  muliiplica- 
« "ojV'M'.'.on  -n  Wv.ijvN\sp;;ni>  ^:>:•.■;:l:.:k — ha^i  it:  :)  rf  lv\i\e>.  iiu  rv  is  icri  IoJh.  ^atheircup 
he  *4v:i  A  >\,\\\^\v\^  m'.r.:>:n-  o  ntiivuci  in  .i|.-;t:cr  \\x  i;."  is  used,  than  was  uspartedin 
xvjulur  succc»*ioi\  i:vm  the  aje   ct   C*.c  "  the  nrK  iaa:ir.cc. 
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CHAP,  XXII. 

, — Cursory  inquiry  into  some  of 
'9  which  im/ieded  General  Im- 

it. 


I  however,  often  resent  keenly  those  crimes 
I  wliich  ofiend  against  society  ;  of  sins  which 
affect  their  own  interest,  they  are  the  most 
forward  to  seek  legal  redress.  But  they  do 
not  feel  that  some  of  the  worst  corruptions 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  and  to  those  which 
only  offend  God,  they  never  show  them- 
selves tenderly  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  iust 
notions  of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  they 
would  soon  learn  to  see  how  sin  dishonours 
it ;  nor  could  an  adequate  view  of  his  un- 
speakable holiness  fail  of  leading  them. to  a 
thorough  hati'ed  of  every  thing  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  it.  If,  however,  their 
own  impure  vision  prevents  them  from  per- 
ceiving how  deeply  sin  must  offend  the  infi- 
nite purity  ot  Gocl,  they  might  at  least  be 
awfully  convinced  of  its  malignant  nature, 
by  contemplating  the  wide  and  lasting  rava- 
ges it  has  made  nmon^  the  human  race. 
That  can  be  no  inconsiderable  evil,  which 
akes,  he  takes  partly  because  it  |  has  been  perpetuating  itself,  and  entailing 
irry  with  it  many  prt-'scnt  advan- 1  misery  on  its  perpetrators  for  nearly  six 
ch  the  genuine  Christian  loses,   thousand  years. 

Many  are  too  much  disposed  to  confound 
a  confident  feeling  of  security  with  religious 
peace.  Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were 
l)erhaps  once  clamorous,  may,  from  long 
neglect,  have  become  gradually  less  and  less 
audible.  The  more  obtuse  the  feelings  gi-ow, 
the  less  disturbance  they  give.  This  moral 
dcadness  assumes  the  name  of  tranquillity, 
and,  as  Cial^acus  said  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors, in  his  noble  speech  on  the  Cirampi- 
an  hills,  'when  they  have  laid  all  waste, 
they  call  the  desolation  Peace.' 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  that 

many  ai*e  substituting  tor  tne  integrity  of 

Chnstian  doctrine,  Jis  tauj^ht  in  the  Gospel, 

le  world,  is,  imon  his  principles,  a  religion  compounded  chiefly  of  the  purer 

lost  too  high  tor  the  purchase  of  elements  of  Deism,  amalgamated  with  some 


1  this  favourite  country,  and  at 
ed  period,  are  not  as  internally 
'e  ai-e  outwardly  prosperous ;  if 
leach  that  elevation  in  piety  ;  if 
exhibit  that  consistency  of  cha- 
ch,  from  the  advanlaG;'es  of  our 
light  be  expected  ;  if  mnumera- 
jntial  distinctions  are  conferred 
ins;  proportionally  improved  ;  if 
ticiug  for  public  olessings,  with- 
dng  by  them  as  to  make  advance- 
vate  virtue  and  personal  religion; 
e  not  dilij^ently  inquire  in  what 
our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist,' 
irc  the  obstructions  which  espe- 
tle  our  j)rogrcss  ? 
ddle  course  which  the  luke-wann 


ared  conduct  obtains  for  him  that 
lularity,  the  desire  of  which  is  his 
nf^  of'  action.  He  secures  the 
ot  worldly  men,  because  he  can 
ate  his  taste  to  their  conversation, 
is  views  to  their  practices.  As 
r.)fiigate,  the  pious  who  are  natu- 
d,  judj^e  him  favourablv,  and  cu- 
es of  his  bcconung  all  tlicy  wish  ; 
unites  the  credit  of  their  goocl 
U  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
the  others.  A  neutral  character 
rts  every  thing  to  his  own  pn)fit, 
suspicioii  attached  to  saints,  and 
c  inseparable  from  sinners.  .  I'o 


'If.  Is  it  not  doubtful,  whethei 
:ounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  l)e  a 
«a  Christian  in'reality  ?  To  such 


of  the  more  popular  attributes  of  Christiani- 
ty !  If  the  apostle,  after  all  his  high  attain- 
ments, •  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
eed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasant  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  shall  a 
ipon  heaven  ;  but  can  any,  with-  deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  call  itself, 
id  witliout  patience,  be  followers  a  liberal  Christianity,  lead  its  votaries  to  be 
•ho,  'through  faith  and  patience  satisfied  with  knowing  everything  except 
promises  ?*  him  ;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied  without  know- 

in  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  do ;  ing  him  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  be- 


c  a  very  fomiidable  opinion  of  the 
iin  :  they  think  slightly  of  it  be- 
so  common  ;  they  even  think  id- 
rubly,  at  least  they  think  charita- 
hen'they  see  that  even  good  men 
wogether  exempt  from  it.  From 
is,  or  an  erroneous  kindness,  they 
tender  opinion  of  what  they  per- 
:  a  constant  attendant  on  human 
icy  plead,  in  its  vindication,  the 
God,  the  weakness  of  man,  the 
emptation;  and  are  apt  to  con- 
ict  judgment  on  the  thing  into  an 
ile  harshness  on  the  man.  For 
irance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in 
c  paid  witli\  intei-est ;  for  their  ve- 
'  is  usurious.    The  least  religious. 


lieve  in  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  him  as  a  king ;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a 
teacher,  and  trust  in  him  as  a  Saviour  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember,  that 
we  may  be  correct  in  our  creed,  without 
possessing  a  living  faith.  We  may  be  right 
m  our  opinions,  without  any  cordial  concur- 
rence ot  the  heart,  or  any  obedient  subjuga- 
tion of  the  will.  We  may  be  regiilar  in  the 
forms  of  devoUon,  and  irregular  in  our  pas- 
sions. We  may  be  temperate  in  what  re- 
gards the  animal  appetites,  and  intemperate 
m  the  indulgence  ot  evil  tempers.  We  may 
be  proud  of  our  own  orthodoxy,  while  we 
ridicule  a  serious  spirit  in  another  professor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
customar}'  habit  of  prayer,  while  we  ace 
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desdtute'ofthat  spirit,  without  which  pray- 
er is  unavailable.  May  not  some  pray  witii- 
out  invoking  tlie  mediation  of  the  great  In- 
tercessor ?  May  lie  not  sav  to  some  now,  as 
he  said  to  his  disciples,  lUthvrto  ye  havtr  auk- 
ed  nothing  in  ftiy  name?  We  do  not  mean 
so  invoking  him,  s&  to  round  the  closing  pe- 
riod with  his  name,  but  so  regarding  him,  as 
to  make  him  the  general  medium  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  inci*easing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to 
speak,  of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting 
clown  the  peculiar  principles  of  Christianity-, 
till  its  grand  truths  are  blended  in  the  fu- 
sion, and  come  out  of  the  crucible  without 
any  distinctive  character  ?  A  fundamental 
doctrine  of  our  religion  is,  with  many,  grown 
not  only  into  disuse,  but  discredit.  But  un- 
less a  man  can  seriously  say,  that  his  natu- 
ral powers  are  fuUy  effectual  for  his  practi- 
cal duties ;  that  he' is  uniformly  able  of  him- 
self to  pursue  the  right  which  he  approves, 
and  to  avoid  the  wrong  which  he  condemns, 
and  to  surmount  the  evil  which  he  laments, 
and  to  resist  the  temptations  which  he  feels, 
it  should  seem  that  he  ou^ht  in  reason  to  be 
deeply  thankful  for  th.\t  divine  aid  which  tlie 
(*08pel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul 
descants  with  such  perpetual  em]jhasis ; 
that  he  ought  gladly  to  implore  its  commu- 
nication by  the  means  prescribed  by  this 
great  apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  up  on  his  own 
strength  ;  if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, if  he  finds  that  his  good  intentions 
are  oflen  frustrated,  his  firmest  purposes 
fbrcotten,  his  best  resolutions  broken  ;  if  he 
feels  that  he  ciuinot  chanj^e  his  own  heart ; 
if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real  spiritual 
assistance  offeixxl,  and  that  the  communica- 
tion of  this  aid  is  promised  to  fervent  prayer ; 
it  should  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessaiy  con- 
sequence, that  this  interior  sentiment  would 
lower  his  opinion  of  himself,  change  his  no- 
tions of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his 
feeling  of  self-dependence,  loosen  his  at- 
tachment to  sense,  make  him  more  iHdiffer- 
cnt  to  luiman  opinion,  and  more  solicitous 
fbi-  tlic  favour  of  (iod.  This  humbling,  yet 
elevating  intercoui"se  with  heaven,  would 
seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of  him- 
self he  can  do  nothing ;  that  human  estima- 
tion can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  it 
cannot  make  us  what  we  are  not ;  and  that 
we  are,  in  realit)',  only  what  we  are  in  the 
si^h  t  of  (iod. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  the 
interests  of  religion.  Injurious  names  are 
reciprocally  given  to  the  most  imperious  du- 
ties ;  parties  take  different  sides,  and  match 
them  each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were 
o|)posite  intei^sts.  But  no  power  of'^  won/* 
can  alter  the  nature  of  thin/p.  ( Jood  works 
arc  not  P(»pery ;  nor  is  faith  Methodism. 
Yet,  is  not  a  spiritual  litigation  vigorously 
carried  on  between  two  principles,  both  of 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Go^)cl, 


and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most  intimate 
and  indissoluble  union  ?  Let  us  not  reject  a 
truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by  thow 
who  do  not  understand  it  W^e  know  thai  a 
learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  igno- 
rant pope,  for  propagating  n(^  worse  a  heresy 
than  that  there  were  Antipode.^. 

Many,  again,  desire  to  be  religious,  hut 
suffer  tne  desire  to  die  away  without  any  ef- 
fort to  substantiate  it;  without  anycordid 
adoption  of  the  means  which  might  prodoce 
the  effect.  Yet,  with  this  inoperative  de- 
sire, the  languid  Christian  rjuiets  conscience^ 
and  is  satisfied  with  refemng  to  this  unpro- 
ductive wish  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity. 
The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  deceitia 
anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without  remorinr 
its  cau sc.  Thero  are  those  who  may  be  saua 
to  swallow  religion  as  something  which  they 
are  told  it  is  their  duty  to  /aX-r,  in  order  to 
do  them  good.  They  therefore  receive  it  b 
the  lump,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  thdr 
thoughts  as  a  thing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
the  success  is  pn)])ortioned  to  the  measure. 
But  would  the  ajKutle  have  so  strenuo^y  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  being  *  renewed 
from  day  to  day,*  if  there  were  any  definite 
day  in  which  it  could  be  affiimed  that  the 
work  had  been  accomplished  ?  And  can  any 
thing  short  of  such  aca)mplishment,  jiuufy 
us  in  desisting  to  pi-ess  forward  after  it  ? 

If,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  » 
a  life-jjiving  principle,  we  must  examine  it 
imalytically ;  we  must  resolve  it  into  the 
several j)aits  of  which  it  is  compounded,  in- 
stead 01  considering  it  as  a  nostrum  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  be  produced  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  To  subscribe  articles  of  faith,  without 
knowing  what  consequences  they  involve*— 
to  be  satisfied  with  having  them  jiropoand- 
ed,  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  onr 
obligation  to  o])ey  tncm — to  acKnowIcd^ 
their  truth,  without  examining  our  ownin- 
terost  in  them,  is  notonl)*  to  be  an  imperfect, 
but  an  irrational  Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improre- 
ment  of  the  world  around  us  seems,  innuiny 
respects,  to  be  consfintaneously  advandn^, 
let  not  ua,  of  this  highly  distinguished  laua» 
frustrate  the  grand  objects  which  we  have 
been  the  honoui*ed  instruments  d  establish- 
ing.   Britam  presents  a  spectacle,  on  which, 
if  the  world  e:izes  wiih  an  admiring,  it  wi& 
g^ze  also  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,    lime 
whom  we  have  served  and  saved,  w31  jeal- 
ously inquire — fc»r  the  obliged  are  not  the 
least  prying — Whether  we  live  up  to  the 
high  tone  we  assume  ? — Whether  we  obey 
the  (xospel  we  extol  ? — Whether  we  arcifr 
ligious  hi  j)ei'son,  or  by  proxy  ?— Whether 
all  who  disperse  the  Scnptures^  read  them.* 
— May  not  the  ciitical  observer  be  inclined 
to  parody  the  interrogatories  of  our  apoitk 
to  the  censorious  Jews.*    Thou  that  sayeA 
another  should  not  swear,  art  thou  guilty  of 
profane  levity  ?    Thou  that  saycst  a  mil 

*  BoiDftn,  ixi*  Sa. 
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I  Veep  the  sixth  and  seventh  com- 
nents,  dost  thoii  shrink  from  duelling 
)ertinii»ni  ?  Thou,  who  holdest  out  a 
cample  in  attcnd'uig  the  solemnities  of 
inday  morning's  worship,  dost  thou  at- 
kcwise  the  unhallowed  festivities  of 
eiiing  ?  Thou  that  ait  valiant  in  the 
art  thou  al^  •  valiant  for  the  truth  ?* 
who;,  professing  •  pure  religion  and  un- 
1,'  visitest  the  fatherless  and  widow 
hy  purse,  dost  thou  keep  thyself  •  un- 
d  from  the  world  ?*  Let  it  be  obser- 
hat  these  are  hypothetical  questions, 
sh  accusations. 

:  public  munificence  and  private  boun- 
tnis  ^;e  and  country  have  outgone  all 
pie.  An  almost  tyoundlcss  benevo- 
nas  annihilated  all  distinction  of  reli- 
nd  of  party,  of  countiy  and  of  colour. 
ifference  of  opinion,  no  contrariety  ot' 
g,  has  checked  its  lustonishing  opera- 
las  chilled  its  ardent  flame.  No  ob- 
i  too  vast  for  its  gnisp,  none  is  too  mi- 
br  its  attention.  The  moral  energies 
country  have  kept  pace  with  the  mi- 
and  political.  Charity,  too,  has  been 
tcly  connected  with  religion  ;  and  \fe 
fH)e,  it  is  to  the  gmwth  of  the  latter 
^le,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  former 
cal  effect. 

;miiins  with  us  to  give  s\ibstantial  proof, 
le  ri^ht  pi'Hctice  li:u  flowed  from  tlie 
rinciple.  Let  us  never  give  occasion 
members  of  another  chui-ch  to  infer, 
ir-en  Protestants  ai-e  not  pnicticiiUy 
!  from  the  purchase  of  imiu/ffenciea, 
I  not  give  them  the  slightest  cause  for 
ing  to  any  of  our  acts  of  l)eneficence  a 
of  commutation.  Let  them  not  see, 
)briety,  purity,  and  self-control,  ai-e 
ered  by  many  of  us  as  minor  statutes  in 
iristian  code.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
tal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  sooth- 
indishments  of  liberal  profession ;  by 
lisapplied  tenderness  of  candid  con- 
on ;  oy  a  toleration  which  justifies  the 
much  which  is  not  right  in  ourselves, 
K  we  make  large  allowances  for 
vcr  is  wrong  in  othei-s.  To  judge 
My,  is  a  Christian  precept ;  but 
n  no  more  permits  us  to  judge  falsel)^, 
>  act  censurably,  I'o  the  amuent  it  is 
er,  and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier, 
eve  others,  than  to  deny  oui-selves. 
em  remember,  however,  that  though 
J  liberally  is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act 
«ntly  is  indispensably  requisite,  if  we 
make  that  which  is  in  itself  right  ac- 
Ac  to  God  ;  and  let  even  the  most  be- 
nt never  fail  to  reflect,  that  nothing 
'eU  the  tide  ot  charity  to  its  full  flow, 
If-denial. 

xne  among  us  were  to  make  tlK'ir 
bounties  the  measure  of  their  domesr 
duct,  it  would  be  setting  up  foi*  them- 
a  hij^  practical  standard  :  yet  it 
be  fair  to  make  it  so.  Such  liberal 
I  might  do  well  to  consider  how  far, 
.  II.  43 


in  every  subacription  they  pay,  tliey  do  not 
give  a  sort  of  puDlic  pledge  or  Uieir  general 
practice  ;  and  how  tar,  in  order  to  oe  ho- 
nest, thev  are  not  bound  to  redeem  the  de- 
posit by  their  general  correctness.  Is  it  not 
a  species  of  deceit  to  appear  better  than  we 
are  ?  And  do  we  not  virtually  practice  this 
deceit  when  our  self-government  is  obvious- 
ly not  of  a  piece  with  our  liberality  f 

Do  we  then  undervalue  charity  r  God  fiir- 
bid.  Charity  is  a  g[race  so  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian, tliat  it  is  said  to  have  been  practi- 
sed in  those  countries  only  where  Revelatiea 
has  been  enjoyed  either  by  possession  or  tra- 
dition. Of  the  historians  of  ancient  timea^  * 
who  have  transmitted  to  us  the  fame  of  their 
military  skill,  their  political  glory,  their 
literary  talents,  their  public  spirit,  or  do- 
mestic virtues,  none  have  maae  any  men- 
tion of  their  charitable  institutions;  none 
have  made  any  mention  of  a  great  nation  re- 
ceiving into  its  bosom,  in  the  moment  of  im- 
minent danger,  of  foreign  war,  and  pressing 
domestic  distress,  myriads  of  exiles  from  die 
enemy's  country ;  of  their  receiving  and 
supporting  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
priesthood  of  a  religion  so  hostile  to  their 
own,  as  scarcely  to  allow  them  to  believe 
that  there  was  salvation  for  their  benefiic- 
tors. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lo^'ely  associate  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  We  mistake 
only  when  wc  adopt  her  as  their  imbstitute. 
Kxcellence  in  this  grand  article  is  so  ikr 
from  pixxruring  a  disi}en8ation  from  the 
other  graces  of^  piety,  that  she  only  raises 
the  demand  for  their  loftier  exercise.  In 
the  Christian  race,  however,  the  fleeter 
virtue  must  not  slacken  her  speed,  lest  her 
competitors  should  be  distanced.  No ;  the 
lagging  attributes  must  quicken  theirs. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of 
this  little  work,  attempted  todegrade  numan 
reason.     Is  it  degraaing  any  quality  or  &- 
culty,  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place,  to  as- 
scribe  to  it  its  precise  value  P    Reason  and 
religion  accoixl  as  completely  in  practice  &s 
in  principle  ;  and  is  it  not  a  subject  of  grati- 
tude to  God,  that  as  there  is  np^hing  in 
Christian  belief,  so  there  is  nothing  in  Chris- 
tian practice,  but  what  ii  conj»<»nai}t  to  views 
purely  rational.  Every  disorder,  irregulari- 
ty, and  excess,  which  wjligjon  prohibits,  is 
as  contniry  to  our  co"ifort,  health,  and  hap- 
piness hei-e,  as  it  ««  fatal  to  our  eternal  in- 
terests ;  and  sN»uld  be  equally  avoided  on 
the  ground  <^  natural  and  spiritual  Judg- 
ment   Nj»y»  if  Christians  are  accused  by 
the  infvfcl  of  selfish  motives,  in   obeying 
God  ^o»*  their  own  interest ;  is  there  not 
nufve  absurdity  in  disobeying  Him,  when, 
by  so  doing,  we  forfeit  every  thing  which  a 
well-directed  self-love  would  show  to  be  our 
highest   advantage,    and   which   common 
sense,  human  prudence,  worldly  wisdom, 
would  teach  us  to  pursue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  arise  bom  the  uuderstan- 
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ding  submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  con- 
.viclion  yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was 
'  the  tnitn  of  the  principle,  the  rectituilc  of 
the  act,  which  cU-terniincd  his  jiu  lenient,  so 
■we  read  him  to  little  purpose,  if  the  same 
qualities  do  not  also  determine  ours,  liut 
men  submit  to  unexamined  ])redilecti()ns ; 
they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  convin- 
ced of  any  thuie;  with  which  they  arc  not 
fiiTit  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  iiii*ely 
lidopted  fix>m  conviction,  but  almost  always 
fi*oni  inclination. 

Our  apostle  frequently  includes  •  lovers  of 
their  ownselves'  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 
•  offenders.  He  considers  selfishness  as  a 
state  of  mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 
No  other  religion,  indeed,  had  ever  shown 
that  it  was  sinful ;  no  other  had  ever  tuui;;lit 
its  followers  to  i-esist  it ;  no  other  had  fur- 
nished arms  against  it,  had  enabled  its  disci- 
ples to  conquer  it  Yet,  may  we  not  venture 
to  assert,  that  among  the  pnmiinent  faults  of 
this  our  age,  is  a  growinji^  selfishness.  VVe 
mean  not  that  sullen  selhshness  which  used 
to  display  itself  in  penurious  habits,  in  shab- 
by parsimony,  and  a  sordid  fnigality,  which 
received  part  of  its  punishment  in  the  self- 
inflicted  seventies  or  its  vqtiiry,  and  part  in 
the  disci*e<lit  and  contempt  which  attended 
it  But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishness 
■which  has  its  own  gratification  in  the  vanity 
it  indulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  the  envy 
it  secretly  awakens,  in  the  admiration  it 
openly  excites. 

The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gor- 
geous, costly,  and  voluptuous  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, has  swept  away  the  mounds  and 
ramparts  within  which  pruilenct:  in  expense, 
and  sobriety  in  manners,  had  heretofore  con- 
fined it  Strange  !  that  fashion  and  custom, 
and  tlie  example  of  othei*s,  ai-e  brought  for- 
ward as  a  vindication  by  beings,  who  know 
they  must  be  themselves  individually  re- 
sponsible for  the  eri'ors  and  tlie  sins  into 
whidi  they  are  plunged  by  imitation,  as 
veil  as  by  original  evil.  A'umbvrs  are 
Ijileaded  as  a  valid  apology  for  being  carried 
headlong  down  the  torrent.  But  have  we 
ever  h^ard  that  the  plague  was  thought  a 
slighter  distemper  from  the  greatness  of  the 
numbers  inly  ted  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  not 
the  extent  of  Vae  ravage  its  most  alarming 
symptom  ?  and  «  not  the  weekly  diminu- 
tion in  the  number^  publicly  registered  as 
the  only  signal  of  retui  ajng  health  ? 

God  nas  blessed  the  lai»  unpai-alleled  ex- 
ertions of  this  countiy  with  ^  proportionate 
success.  Honour  and  glory  crotyn  our  hmd. 
But  honour  and  glory  arc  not  pnn.riry  stars; 
they  borrow  their  lustre  from  that  inanortal 

Srinciple  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  n.ordl 
luniination.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  iv) 
be  prosperous  without  tjietv,  or  joyful  with- 
out gratitude,  or  thankfuf  without  repen- 
tance, or  penitent  without  amendment,  is  to 
forfeit  the  favour  of  Him  from  whom  all 
prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  hi  the 
oracles  ot  God,  that  the  corruptions  of  au  ir- 


religious nation  converted  blessings  intosins^ 
when  'pride  and^  abundance  of  idleness* 
were  the  ungrateful  returns  for  •  fulness  of 
bread,* 

Though  we  no  longer  perceive  that  open 
alieniition  from  (iod,  so  a])parentin  thecom- 
nienccinent  of  the  French  Revolution,  j-et 
do  we  pereeive  that  return  to  Him  which 
the  restoration  of  our  prosperity  demands? 
Has  the  design  of  the  Almighty,  in  visiting 
us  with  the  calamities  of  a  protracted  war 
been  answered  by  a  renunciation  of  the  sins 
for  which  it  was  sent  ?  Has  his  goodnes^  in 

1)utting  a  happy  peiiod  to  these  calaniities» 
)ecn  practically  acknowledged  ^  ackncw- 
ledge d,  not  merelv  by  the  public  recognilka 
of  a  wisely  a])ppointed  day,  but  by  a  viable 
reformation  ol  our  habits  and  manners? 

We  are  now  mo>t  imperatively  called  up-" 
on  to  ^ivc  unequivocal  i>roof,  that  ourde^"©- 
tion,  in  the  late  twenty  years  succession  of 
national  fasts,  had  soniie  meaning  in  it,  be- 
yond the  bare  compliance  with  authoritjr, 
beyond  the  mere  impulse  of  terror.  Let  it 
not  be  inferred,  from  any  apparent  slackness 
of  principle,  that  ours  was  the  prayer  of  nar 
ture  for  relief,  more  than  of  grace  for  par- 
don ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  rather 
than  f»tr  deliverance  from  sin. 

As  God  has  abundantly  granted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  which  we  then  solici- 
ted, let  us  give  full  proof  that  our  petitkni 
were  spiritual  as  well  as  ])olitical ;  as  HCp 
in  pity,  has  withdrawn  the  anger  of  hischa»- 
tisem'cnts,  let  us,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the 
prov(x:ation,  of  our  offences.  He  has'long 
tried  us  with  correction,  he  is  now  trjingui 
with  mercies.  If,  as  we  arc  told,  wnen  us 
judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  we  shoukl 
learn  nghteousness,  what  should  we  nol 
leani,  wliat  should  we  noi  practice,  when 
blessings  are  accumulated  upon  us--4>kti- 
ings,  more  multiplied  in  tlieir  number,  more 
ample  in  their  extent,  more  valuable  in  their 
nature,  more  fiaught  with  present  advan- 
tages, more  cidculated  for  our  eternal  good, 
than  ever  wci^e  experienced  by  our  anccs- 
toi-s  in  any  peiiod  of  our  history'  ? 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  our- 
selves with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know 
what  use  they  would  have  made  of  merdei 
which  we  have  neglected  ;  let  us  not  glofT 
in  our  superiority  to  countries  who  have  had 
to  plead  a  bad  government,  and  a  worse  ro* 
ligion.  I'o  be  better  than  those  who  sic 
bad,  is  a  low  superiority  now,  and  will  not 
be  admited  as  a  reason  for  our  acquittal 
hereafter.  CoiTupt  ryre,  profligate  Zif- 
don,  whose  extinction  the  prophet  Ezekid 
had  predicted  in  the  most  portentous  me- 
naces, were  pronounced  by  InJimU  Comr 
tiasaion  to  be  far  less  criminal  than  theni- 
f^tructed  people  to  whom  the  pathetic  ad- 
monition was  addressed.  If  blindness  and 
ignorance  might  be  uflfercd  as  a  plea  far 
those  heathen  cities,  what  should  extenuate 
the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  regions  ctf  Gait* 
lee. 
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It  wasontlicmostsolrmnofalloccasinns,  'her  vi^jil  interests,  her  character,  her  hc- 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  ifsurrec-   n<»ur,  and  her  principles,  nioix'  irretrievably, 
tkm,  that  St.  Paul  i>reak.s  in  on  his  own  aw-   -«         "  '       ' 
fill  discusMon,  to  wii'^est  the  *  coiTuption  of 
manneiV  inseparable  from    *  evil  cotnniii- 
nications.'    Dik's  it  not  ^ive  an    alarnuni^ 


ihan  all  ht  r  li-sses  during  her  militaiy  con- 
flict with  th«ni  had  done  .••  that  this  gi*eat 
]je»)ple,  the  Kngland  of  antiquity,  never  lobt 
si^ht  j'f  her  grandon*,  never  sacrificed  her 
idea  of  his  scri(Ais  view  of  the  subject,  that  superiorily,  but  when  she  st(x)pcdto  imitate 
he  should  so  intimately  connect  it  with  the  i  the  vices/to  adopt  the  manners,  aiid  to  im- 
hnmediatc  concerns  oi"  the  eternal  world  ?  .poitthe  pliil()s<)]>hy  of  the  vanquished  ene- 
Can  we  safely  separate  a  ciuise  and  a  conse-  \  my  ;  and,  in  shoit,  that  Greece  amply  re- 
quence  which  he  has  so  indiasolubly  joined  ? !  veiiged  herself  on  her  conqueror  by  a  con- 
As  the  joy  felt  bv  the  patriarchal  family  jtact,  which  communicated  an  inextinguiah- 
in  the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  witii  it's  able  moral  contagi()n  .' 
symbol  in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  \  'I'o  iv\'ert  to  a  remoter,  and  a  higher 
remnant  of  an  annihilated  world  ;  such,  in  source  ;  did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God 
its  kind,  was  the  joy  exj)crienced  when  the  .  suffer  moi*e  essentially  in  their  most  impor- 
voicc  of  the  channer  wjis  recently  heanl  on  tant  interests,  by  their  familiar  communica- 
our  shores,  and  throughout  an  almost  deso-  jtions,  aftir  their  conquest,  with  the  polluted 
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sing,  become  more  tatally  and  irretrieva-  into  the  \nichri^ti,in  wish  to  ])eiiK'tiLate  an 
blv  injurious,  than  that  state  of  hostility  unjustifiable  avei-sion  to  a  nation,  because 
which  we  have  so  long  and  so  justly  depUl-  tluy  ha\e  been  our  ])(^litical  enemies.  We 
red-  Let  us  not  foi*gi-t,  that  shutting  the  feel  no  desire,  like  t Ik*  Caithagenian  father, 
gates  of  the  teniple  of  Janus,  by  opening  to  entail  (uir  own  hatred  on  our  offspring,  to 
those  of  Paris,  may  only  have  changed  the  make  lur  j)'»sterity  vow  intei-minable  h(»stili- 
nature,  while  it  lias  deteriorated  the  cha-  ty  to  a  ]>e«-ple,  bVcause  their  pre<lecessor9 
racter,  of  the  warfare.  liave  sullLicd  by  them.    We  have  no  wish 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of  to  persist  in  persdnal  alienation  from  any 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  rif  a  ma-  com, try,  esjjccially  from  one  which  Divine 
gician*s  wand,  produce,' at  once,  a  total  re-  Providi  nee  has  made  our  nearest  neighbour, 
volutioD  in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  — G(kI  forbid  ! 

our  opinion  of  them  ?  What  charm  is  tlieie  I  l^ut  may  we  not  vcntui^e,  with  all  diffi- 
kititound  that  could  so  transform  a  great '  denc.e,  lo'ask,  should  there  not  be  a  little 
nation,  abandoned  for  a  (piaiter  of  a  rentuiy  sp^ce  all'»\v  id  ihcm,  aftei-  their  deep  ])olIu- 
tD  boundless  vice,  and  ax*^^!  infidi  litv,:i\  tion,t<»  jarlirniiliat  (|uarantine,  which  even 
to  render  familiar  intercourse  with  thmi  our  shii>s  an- <'1>1ik<^«i  t^>  "»<'^J"g'*i  before  we 
profitable,  or  their  s<K:iety  even  safe  ;  w hirli  rccti\ c-  tlu  in  on  our  «!wn  shores  ?  May  we 
CJOuld  instantaneously  convert  this  scene  of .  nU  fuitlurask,  in  the  present  instance,  if 
alarm,  into  a  scene  o'f  irresisuble  attraction  ;  by  plunj::in)5  ii;t<)  tlie  inftction  on  theirs,  we 
could  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  terrur  to  be  do  not  fearfully  aijgraNatc  the  peril  of  the 
desired  as  impatienilv,  and  sought  as  im- ;  pestilence  ^ 

petuously,  as  if  it  liiul  been  the  Land  of.  In  these  obsrrvations  we  are  conscious  of 
rnmiise  ^  jwanderis.g   into    illimitable    topics — topics 

Will  the  borrowed  glorv,  or  rather  the  !  which  may  apjjear  irrelevant  to  our  general 
rtden  renown,  arising   frcm    pilfered  pic-  object.     It  is  fit  wc  should  i-esumc  that  ob- 


tures,  orplunden-d  statues  ;  will  the  sj)len- 

daur  of  public  buildings,  buildings  cemented 

with  the  blood  of  millions;  will  all  the  works 

of  art 

giudati 

most 


ject,  and  draw  to  a  close. 

Lei  us  observe,  f  »rourown  imitation,  that 
what  S,iint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 


,  however  ex<|uisite,  atone  tor  tlie  de-  •  Nud'er,  in  the  iniermediate  stages  to  his  final 
tioii  of  the  human,  and  it  may  l>e  al-  j  lest,  he  knew  iu)t,  nor  was  he  S(^licitous  to 
said  the  extinction  of  the  CMiristian  ;  know.  Of  one  thing  lie  was  assured,  that  a 
character?  Will  marbhs,  and  paintings  ! day  wjiscunuig,  wlien,  whatever  now  ap- 
aud  edifices,  exjnate  tlie  uttei  contempt « if  !l>iared  inysteih;us,  would  be  made  clear. — 
morality,  and  all  the  other  still  lingering  ef-  \\  hile  otlieisonly  knew  ///wof  whom  they 
fects  of  the  legal  abolition  ot  Christianity 
and  the  public  disavowal  of  God  ?  Will  the 
flower  ot  England,  the  promising  sons  and 
blooming  daughter  of  our  nobles  and  our 
gentry  reap  a  measure  of  improvement  fn)m 
these  exhibitions  of  genius,  which  may  be 
likely  to  compensate  for  tlie  fiemicious  as- 
sociations with  which  they  may  be  accom- 
panied ' 


Have  we  forgotten,  that  the  motlier  of  the  up  in  the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  disre- 
finc  arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Rome  in  gaiils  ihc  cemmon  forms  ot  speech,  and 


hiid/irunl^  he  knew  Illm  in  w  hom  ht  beHeT" 
rtL  He  ('esired  no  (»tiier  ground  of  confi- 
dence. All  tlu  se  superior  concerns,  on 
whicli  his  lieait  was  set,  lay  beyond  the 
grave  ;  lav  in  the  hands  ot  Hiiii  to  whom  he 
had  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  valuable, 
riie  s^'ul  which  he  had  committed  to  his  Sa- 
viour, he  knew  tliat  this  Saviour  *  was  able 
topieserve  against  that  day.'    Swallowed 
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leaves  it  to  his  irioml  to  suji])ly  what  wa«i 
rather  iindcTstrocl  than  txpri-ssed — ivfuu 
dan  he  meant, 

ff  it  is  jihtMiishlii;^  that  any  shoulil  f^.:0)c- 


thinojs  is  all  in^ahilitv ;  the  (»c«<>pel  pribts 
•toarity  which  hath  ifur.cl:;ti"r.s'  Here 
wu  \v.\\C\  hv\i\\i\  ai'.y  f  thcr  aire  i^r  pet.'ple, 
^t-cn  il »'.•  kin^{!<  m.«»  r  t'tliis  w crlti  imrbferred, 
licvea  reh^^iou,  which  lias  siicli  injpararsc.ed  il*  ij(|iul:itc(l,  ck.siif 'Vtd  :  tU  re  we  art  pnh 
attestations  t<i  itstnith,  as  the  v\\\\(v  n  v  hidi  miscil  a  kiij;cU  m  wh»ch  cini.c-t  be  movci!. 
Saint  Paul  iiicachvf!.  is  it  imt  t.ir  nioiv  as-  Willi  \h  \\  Paul  tlien  let  iss  Take  the  HiWe 
tnnishiii}^  that,  ]iv<t"cssiry;  ncil  U)  h.iMr  any't'Ttln-  sulijccl  c>l  <  ur  niefiit.iticii,  lor  the 
doubt  r.t  its  tniih,  ai.x  sh'.uUl  roiitiTUje  ti- !iri(.nf:rli  t'(  uv  prayir,  tl\e  mle  «.«1  ouroco- 
live  as  if  ihry  bcliiN cd  it  in  be  fiKc  ;  tliut  tiurt,  tin- anchor «>t(.urh'>pe,  tlie  standard d 
any  should  live  uith*  ui  h  .bitual  reference  jiur  In  i:h.  I  At  us  scriMi^l\  examine  whe- 
to'thut  (lay,  to  which  his  w  ritii  j;'*  so  reiKMt- "  ilji. r  t!rs  faiti.  is l«uili  ( ii  ilie  Siinie  elemsJ  ba- 
cdly  ijointi  \% iihout  lab<  urihi;  after  a  ]/racti-  sis  'a  iiii  lii.it  i  f  ♦:k-  ai«  s'.le.  w  hcse  character 

we 


other  writers,  irix-fras^ably  pro\c dill  be  the  I  Let  us  c'.i -^e  t.ur  Ircquexit  reference  to 
only  argument  of  real  efficacy  against  our  Saint  Paul  as  apL.tt«.rn  fir  general  imr^aco. 
own  fear  c>f  death.  All  the' i-eas(  nir.gs  ot  ,by  rtpeatiTi^  iiue  cjuestion  illusli'utivc  cf 
philosophy,  all  the  motives  drawn  from  na-  'those  (piiONJicquaruus  which  (>ui;ht  to  meti 
tural  religion,  all  the  self-complacent  retix)-  in  every  Christian.     If  the  most  zealr^isiid- 


ipplies  the  only  principl 
above  the  sornnvs  of  life.  Merc  moi-ality  \  Ava\  if  iluTno^t  sirt  nur  r.sa««Feitrr  cftheduty 
often  raises  us  above  the  gi"osser  corrujjtions  of /.v  rsrynii  tic^'.v'.w  in  7n*^ral  v'rtu^  were  ta 
of  sense,  but  it  dfH.*s  not  raisi*.  us  above  the  ch'-o^e  fn-m  all  uiaukiud  tlie  man  who  most 
entanglements  of  the  world;  it  dKsnr.t  lift  compie-.e'.y  i  xeni]  lined  iliis  character  in 
us  alx)ve  peiplexing  fears  and  anxious  y  »i-  hiniM  if,  w'jk  re  n.r.st  lie  seiiirh  .'  \\"ould 
citudes  ;  it  does  not  raise  tis  above  the  agi-  "  n'  l  the  two  anta:.:,nt:ists  when  thcv  meet  in 
tations  of  desire  ;  it  dees  not  ivscue  us  fn  in  the  iieul  <  f  cf>ntn>\«.rs\ ,  each  in  defence  of 
the  doubts  and  hara^isinics  of  an  unsettled  i  his  f:i\c.uriir  lei.et,  find  that  they  had  fixed 
mind  ;  it  does  not  dc  liver  us  from  the  jiai.ijjs  icni  the  s  i:ne  man, — Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the 
ot  an  awakened  conscience.  A  mere  m<  r  «1  (ient.le-; '  If  then  we  prcpose  him  as  pot 
taste  may  sustain  character  and  suj.pfiri  ni'K'.el,  et  us  not  i-est  till  something  of  tlie 
credit,  but  it  does  not  pniluce  pre^eM  h'ii-  same-  c  n.ij-r.ati.  n  be  formed  in  ourselves 
ness,  nor  peace,  n'.ra  Imji*  full .  f  in.nuiiiu-  To  ihis  (  nd  leiusdiligeiitlv  stiidv  his  cpis- 
lity.  It  neither  cnmiunicatrs  sirii:mhi'.  tU-.,  in  uhich  the  gixat  doctrines  of  ^»h•l- 
obey,  nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  I.ac,  li'  n  are  ;:niply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  ofia 
nor  a  will  to  ser\e.  aiiaiiirn*  in  c«  hii.leieh  detailed.    In contem- 

Let  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that  pluting  the  \\f>rks  of  this  great  master  cftlie 

Gospel  whei*ein  the  true  set '"'"* i  .    i 

as  well  as  the 

revealed. 

read,  but  search  the  Scriij 

trines  ai-c  of  everlasting  interest.     All  the  i  the  s.iine  ;  hut    lucause  the  human  heart, 

great  ol)jects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as:  which  that  word  ixveals  to  itself,  iisdllthe 

through  the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  farther ,  same  also.     We  behold,  as  in  a  minor,  the 


re  late  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their  impor-  e  verv  feature  he  delineates.     He  lets  us  into 
tance  as  they  lose  their  noveltv  ;  thev  even  .  the  sici  ets  c  f  cin-  own  bnsoms.    He  disrlcses 

""«ri^,**^  ^  ^^^^7  P"'^**  before  ns.       '  . to  us  the  nv  fives  <\'  our  ow n  conduct    He 

vVnilc  we  arc  discussii  * 


ingor  defendmg  parties,  thev  change  sides,  jdaid  of  iIr-  nnnring  Gospel.  Bv  him  we 
\V  hile  we  are  contemplating  feuds  'pposing ;  ai-e  deariv  taught  thnt  the  same  deed  d«wf 
factions,  or  deploring  revolutions  thev  are-fii>m  thedesiif  of  pleasing  God,  or  the  de- 
cxtmct  Of  created  things  mutabilitv  is '  sire  f  f  jicpnlar  favcur.  becomes  as  different 
their  character  at  the  best,  breviiv  their  du-  in  the  exeof  religion,  as  anv  two  actiooiia 
ralwii  at  the  longest.     Hut  •  the  wf)rd  of  the  •  the  c\  e  of  men. 

Lord  endureth  fcir  ever. '  All  that  the  heart  j  There  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saint  PmI 
craves,  tliat  wonl  suiiplies.     This  state  of  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  eternal  hopes  bf 
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constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  fnii- 
tton.  These  hupes  fthajKrci  his  conduct,  and 
moulded  his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  tlic 
Hate  he  hoped  for :  iuul  he  best  pi-ovcd  liis 
belief  that  there  i*eally  H- as  such  a  sUite  by 
labounng  to  accjuire  the  dis])asitions  whicn 
might  qualify  him  fur  its  enjoyment.  V\  iih- 
out  this  aim,  iwithout  this  eti'oit,  without  this 
penjcvcrance,  his  fiiith  would  have  been 
ihiitlese,  his  hope  delusive,  his  pi-ofcssion 
hypocrisy,  and  his  '  preaching  vain.' 

JLet  us'imaee  tooursc-lvL'S  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  holding  up  pn)fchsing  Christians 
«s  a  living  excmijlihcatitin  of  his  religion ; 
cf  that  religion  which  he  taught  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  ratified  bv  his  blood.  Let  us  re- 
present him  to  our  imagination  as  i-efcrnng 
Id  the  lives  of  his  followers  for  the  tmih  of  his 


word.  Do  we  not  tremble  at  such  a  respon- 
sibility f  Do  we  not  shiink  from  such  a 
comparison  ?  Ax*e  we  not  alarmed  at  the 
baiv  idea  of  bringing  rcprcx^ch  on  his  Gos<- 
pcl,  or  dishonour  on  liis  name  ? 

C'hrisiians  !  why  would  you  wait  till  yoa 
ariive  at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to 
tlic  givat  end  of  eveiy  dispensation^— name- 
ly, t/iat  God  may  bv  glorified  in  his  Saintt^ 
and  adfuiredinaii  thnn  that  bcliruc?  Even 
now,  s(^mcthing  of  that  assimilation  should 
be  tiiking  place,  which  will  be  perfected 
when  *  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,*  and  wluch 
will  never  take  place  if  the  ixrsemblance  be- 
gin not  here.  Ikatitication  is  only  the  finish- 
nig  of  the  likeness.  Intuition  will  only  com- 
plete the  transformation. 


C(ELEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

COHPRKHRNDING 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS   AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND 

MORALS. 

For  not  to  know  at  largo  of  things  remote 
From  U8C,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
id  tlic  prime  wisdom. — Milton. 


PREFACE. 

Wnsi  I  quitted  liomo  on  a  little  excursion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1803,  a  thooght 
■Crock  me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper 
uy  little  circumstance  thnt  might  arise,  and  any  convcriiationsin  which  I  might  be  engaged, 
WDcn  the  subject  was  at  all  important,  though  there  might  be  nothing  particularly  newer  in- 
tereitiDg  in  the  discussion  thereof. 

1  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occastions  arose  to  furnish  mo  with  materials,  and  on  my  retom 
to  the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  it  was  my  amusement  on  my  journey  to  look 
Oftr  and  arrange  these  papers. 

As  soon  as  1  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I  lent  my  manuscript  to  a  confidential  friend,  as 
fbo  ■hortest  way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  separation,  to- 
(ttber  with  my  reflections  on  those  occurrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  his  expectations  low,  by 
appriung  him,  that  in  a  tour  from  my  own  Itouse  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  house  of  a  friend  in 
Hampshire,  he  must  not  look  for  adventures,  but  content  hiinsoH  with  the  every  day  detaila 
of  oommon  life,  diversified  only  by  the  different  habits  and  tempers  of  the  persons  with  whom 
1  had  conversed. 

Ha  brought  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  days,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent 
to  ita  poblication  ;  assuring  me  that  he  was  of  opinion  it  might  not  be  altogether  useless,  not 
onlj^  to  young  men  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  with  myself,  but  to  the  general  reader.  Ho 
obviated  all  oojectioos  arising  from  my  want  of  leisure,  during  my  present  interesting  en- 
Mgomente,  bv  offering  to  undertake  the  whole  business  himself,  and  to  release  me  from  any 
ranber  trouble,  as  he  was  just  setting  out  for  London,  where  he  proposed  passing  more  time 
tltta  the  printing  would  require. 

Tbv  lam  driven  to  the  stale  apology  for  publishing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
pradent  to  have  withheld — the  importunity  of  friends ;  an  apology  so  commonly  unfounded, 
and  ao  repeatedly  alleged,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustus  to  the  publication  of  Ccelebs. 

Bat  whether  my  friend  or  my  vonity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  in- 
dalgo  the  hope  that  a  bettor  motive  than  either  friendship  or  vanity  was  an  operating  ingro- 
diant  in  my  consent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  "  vith  all  its  iniperfrrtions  on 
it»  keeti."  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  shall  conclude  theso 
abort  prefatory  remarks : 

**I  here  tend  you  my  manuscript,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  yon  please.  By 
paUiehing  i(  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  porticular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critics.  The 
novel  reaaer  will  reject  it  as  dull.  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one 
will  accuse  it  of  excessive  strictness ;  the  other  of  censurable  levit}'.  Headers  of  the  ibrmor 
diKription  must  be  satisfied  with  the  following  brief  and  general  answer — 
"  Had  it  been  my  leiding  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  for 
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their  end,  it  mis^ht  not  have  been  diflicult  to  have  produced  a  work  more  aereptable  to  (hi 
taatee  accastomed  to  be  gratified  with  such  compoBitioos.  But  to  entertain  that  deicriplitf| 
of  readers  makes  no  part  of  my  design. 

**  The  persons  with  whom  1  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  thougki 
exclusively,  the  family  of  a  country  gentleman,  anil  a  few  of  his  friends — a  narrow  field,  i 
unproductive  of  much  variety  !  The  generality  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  aid  »'] 
guiar  course  of  domestic  life.    J  found  them  placed  in  no  difficult  situations.     It  was  ai 
rather  favourable  to  reflection  than  description.     Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking 
narked  the  daily  progress  of  my  visit.    I  had  little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstai 
te  work  on  my  own  feelings,  or,  by  the  relation  of  them,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  eUMMk 
My  friend's  house  resembled  the  reign  of  some  pacific  sovereigns.     It  was  the  pleasantMtto^ 
live  in,  but  its  annals  were  not  the  most  splendid  to  record.    The  periods  which  make  tt ' 
happy,  do  not  always  render  history  brilliant. 

*'  Gieat  passions,  therefore,  and  gicat  trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  witnesi,! 
have  not  attempted  to  delineate.  Love  itself  appears  in  these  pages,  not  as  an  uagovemaMi 
impolie,  but  as  a  sentiment  arising  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  int<pire  attachment  in  permff 
under  the  dominion  of  reason  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  courae  of  ocoit 
Fences,  in  a  private  family  party. 

*' The  familiar  conversations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  considerable  portioi  if ! 
this  slender  work.   The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  that  it  barely  serves  for  a  giooid 
into  which  to  weave  the  sentiments  and  observations  which  il  was  designed  to  intcoduee. 

"  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  anticipate  an  objection  to  wiiich  these  conversations  mf 
sometimes  be  thought  liable.  In  a  few  instances,  the  speeches  may  be  charged  with  adefni 
of  stiffness,  and  wiui  a  length  not  altofrether  consistent  with  familiar  dialogue.  I  mustapol^ 
gize  for  this  by  observing,  that  when  the  subjects  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  noi^  m 
every  instance,  bend  to  such  facilities,  nor  break  into  such  small  parcels,  as  may  easily  be^ 
fected  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  gayer  intercourse. 

**  But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  more  pious  reader,  if  any  such  should  condi- 
tcend  to  peruse  this  little  performance.  If  it  be  objected,  that  religious  characters  have  best 
too  industriously  brought  forward,  and  their  faults  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  bars- 
membered,  that  while  ii  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  vt- 
Tj  faults,  it  has  never  been  done  with  the  insidious  design  of  depreciating  the  religion,  bit 
with  the  view,  by  exposing  the  fault,  to  correct  the  practice.  Grossly  vicious  characters  bavs 
eeldom  come  in  my  way,  but  I  had  frequent  occaKion  to  observe  the  different  shapes  ani 
■hades  of  error  in  various  descriptions  of  society,  not  only  in  those  worldly  persona  who  do  Ml 
quite  leave  religion  out  of  their  scheme,  but  on  the  niintakes  and  inconsistencies  of  better 
characters,  and  even  on  the  errors  of  some  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  themselm 
reckoned  altogether  religious.  I  have  not  so  much  animadverted  on  the  unavoidable  faoHt 
and  frailties  inseparable  from  humanity,  even  in  the  best  characters,  and  which  the  bestcfaa* 
rac ten  most  sensibly  feel,  and  most  feelingly  deplore,  as  on  those  errors  which  are  often  !•• 
lerated,  justified,  and  in  some  instances  sy8tcmatizcd. 

"  If  1  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  tiie  ambitious  hope  that  these  pages  may  not  be  en- 
tirely useless ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  endeavours  to  show  how  religion  may  be  brought  to  mil 
with  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  its  activity,  lessening  its  cbeertuIneis,or 
diminishing  its  usefulness;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  material  defects  exist  in  fashioo- 
able  education ;  if  I  have  been  wrong  in  supposing  that  females  of  the  higher  claas  may  coo- 
bine  more  domestic  knowledge  with  more  intellectual  acquirement,  that  they  may  be  at  the 
tame  time  more  knowing  and  more  useful,  than  has  always  been  thought  necessary  oreom- 
patible;  in  short,  if  I  shall  be  found  to  have  totally  disappointed  you,  my  friend,  in  your  too 
•anguine  opinion  that  some  little  benefit  might  arise  from  the  publication,  I  shall  rest  satisfi- 
ed with  a  low  and  negative  merit.  I  must  be  contented  with  the  humble  hope  that  no  part  of 
these  volumes  will  bo  found  injurious  to  the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  in  my 
wish  than  in  my  ability  to  advance;  that  where  I  failed  in  effectin;;  good,  little  evil  has  beta 
done :  that  if  my  book  has  answered  no  valuable  purpose,  it  has,  at  least,  not  added  to  the 
number  of  those  publications,  which,  by  impairing  the  virtue,  have  diminished  the  happinesi 
of  mankind:  that  if  I  possessed  not  talents  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  moralsi  I  po^ 
•eiaed  an  abhorrence  of^those  principles  which  load  to  their  contamination.  ^ 

"  CCELEBS.- 


CGELEBS- 


CHAP.  I. 


I  HAVE  been  sometimes  surprised,  when  in 
conversation  I  have  been  expressing  my  ad- 
miration of  the  character  of  live  in  her  state 
of  innocence,  as  drawn  trom  our  immortal 
poet,  to  hear  objections  stated  by  those,  from 
whom,  of  all  critics,  I  should  have  least  ex- 


pected it—the  ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  the 
Sophia  of  Rousseau  had  her  young  imagina- 
tion captivated  by  the  character  of  Fene- 
lon's  I'elemachus,  so  I  early  became  ent- 
miHiix^d  of  that  of  Milton's  Eve.  1  never 
formed  an  idea  of  conjugal  happiness,  bat 
my  mind  involuntarily  advertea  to  the  gnk* 
CCS  of  that  finished  ])icture. 
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The  Inilica,  inonler  to  justify  their  cen-IIcouUllKipctabringovertninyaulecritici, 

■re,  assert  that  Milttni,  a  hur^h  domestic      '     ' -' ' '' '■  - — ' " 

btant,  must  wxiii  lie  a  verjr  iiuulequutc 
Mge,  aiul,  uf  course,  a  very  unfair  dtrLiii«it- 
-arof  leinalu  ace:  >nipli  aliment),  'riitrsc  tiiir 
arilk'ra  druw  their  inference  from  prc- 
-■"     '- —  wliich  1  liiive  Hlways  been  ac- 


cmtuiii«l  t'l  deduce  a  iliivctl^ 
-tbxaatt.  I'ht^-  iii!iist  timt  it  u  hi(;hlv'dcro- 
plOfy  from  itit:  (lijpiity  iif  the  sex,  tli;tt  the 
piKtihiNiUI  Hllinn  tli.ttitu  the  jiertLCtioii  uf 
ue  character  uf  a  wife, 

AHjfval  vuki  iubcr  hmbuid  iu|mHioi(s* 

Now  according  to  my  notion  of  'housu- 
knid  good,'  which  does  not  iitcludtr  one  idea 
tf  dnKlgeiy  or  servility,  but  which  invidveb 
aUrge  and  cnmiirehcii!Hveu:henie  of  excel- 
lence, i  will  t-eiiture  to  attirni,  that  lot  a  wii- 
mao  know  what  bhc  mav,  yet  if  she  knows 
-It  this,  ihc  is  ignorant  nf  the—    ''--'' 

ible,theniistap ^  -■  - 

koowledee.  Will .  -    

inspire  admiratiiiniibruul,she  willi 
cite  esteem,  nor  otcoui-se  durable  alTi'Ctidn 
at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit  iiur 
comfort  to  hei'  iU-staiTCil  partner. 

Thcilonichticarran^nientsiif  such  n  wo- 
man as  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  llic  uocl, 
resembles,  if  I  may  siiy  it  without  prufune- 
nen,  thoic  of  Hmvideiicc,  wtiosu  uiHli-r- 
•Etnt  she  WH<i.  Her  wisdoin  is  i>ecn  in  its 
tnbct.  Indeed  it  is  rather  felt  than  set.-n.  It 
biennbly  iicl>nowled);ed  in  ihe  pence,  the 
ka{>piiies)i,  Ihc  virtue  of  the  conij>oiient 
parts ;  in  the  order,  regularity  and  beauty  of 
the  whole  system,  of  which  she  in  tlie  mov- 
Bgsprii^.  riieperfectioiiof hcrcliaractcr, 
Mthe  divine  pnet  intimates,  docs  nut  iiiise 
fnno  a  prominent  <jiial  it  v,  oi'  a  showy  talent, 
DTkbnlliant  accumplii^imfnt ;  but  it  is  the 
beautiful  cuiiilunatiun  and  result  uftliem  all. 
Her  cxcelleuces  consists  not  so  much ' 
a*  in  habits,  ui 


A  deicriptiiin  more  calculated  llinn  any  I 
crcr  met  witli  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pui-est 
oooduct  resulting  frc^i  the  best  principles. 
Itsivesiminia^  of  that  tranquility,  snicioth- 
neii,  and  quiet  beauty,  wliicn  is  of  llie  vcrj' 
cncnce  uf  perfection'  in  a  wife ;  whilo  tlie 
happily  chcaeh  verb^ow  takes  away  any 
impresiHOii  of  dulness,  or  stagnant  I(ir]ior, 
which  the  Uill  idea  might  otlierwise  sug- 
gesL 

Bat  tlie  offence  tiken  by  the  ladies  against 
thisuncourtly  bard,  is  clnefly  occasioned  by 
lus  hav)i_^  prtsuincd  to  intimate  that  cuiiju- 
^tbedieiice 

li  ••niu'i  hiflKii  hgpgqT  and  li«i  pniib 

Thn  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bache- 
lor, dare  only  just  flint,  tlutt  on  this  delicate 
question  the  port  luts  not  gme  un  inch  far- 
ther than  the  apostle.  Nav.PaulisstiUmore 
uncivilly  expiiot  than  MilUn,  If,  however, 


supposed  harbiiness  of  the  obsei-va- 

niH  (juitudone  awny  by  the  rccollecdcn 

iLit  this  scru|ilu  '  obedience'  is  so  fiu*  fmni 

ii]iUing  degr-.uUtiiin,  that  it  is  connected 

itl\  the  iiijiinctioii  to  the  woman  'tu  pro- 

inte  giMxl  works*  in  her  husband  ;  an  m- 

juiicti"!)  surely  iiili-ning  a  degree  of  inBu- 

'''   ~  noises  her  condition,  and  mtorea 

the  <lignity  of  equality ;  it  make» 

ily  the  aswdatc,  but  the  inspirer  of 

Ilia  virtues. 

Itut  to  return  to  the  economical  pait  rf 
the  character  of  V.vc  And  here  she  extu- 
blts  a  consummate  specimen  and  bcautiliil 
model  of  domestic  skill  iUKl  elegance.  How 
'Xcjuisitely  conceived  is  her  reception  and 


__  _...»fKiu}hael!  How  modest, and 

.  _  _  how  dignified !  I  am  afmid  I  know  some 
iiusbonds  who  would  have  had  to  encounter 
verj'  iiiiKracioiis  IfK^s,  not  to  say  words,  if 
IhL'v  )wd  brought  home  uven  an  angel,  uk- 
■J/i/  to  dinner.    Not  so  our  general 

M  indicute  notonlv  the  'prompt,'  but  the 
cliL-i-i'ful  'nbctliciice.'  Though  her  repast 
consisted  only  of  the  fruits  of  |>aradise, 

I1[  IMHivr,  jiMt  i 

Vet  oftlicse,  with  a  liberal  hospitality. 


-HWI  IHl  «ll  joiuM.  inekf^iii'.  iHit  Wli>( 
MIC  ■Ti.i  Ittu,  uphuld  ^l)  kiiHllicM  ikane*. 
must,  however,  I  fear,  be  cenccded,  bjr 
way,  that  tliis  '  taste  after  taste'  rather 
hMs   but   an   encouragc'nieiit   to    second 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  finished 
their  repast,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  be- 
fore they  tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 


Milton,  with  gi'eat  liberality  to  that  sex, 
aj;:iinst  which  he  is  accused  of  so  much  se- 
verity, obligingly  perm itte<l  Eve  to  sit  mucli 
lniit;cr  after  dinner  than  most  moilem  hus- 
bands would  allow,  Slic  hail  attentively  lis- 
>cnciltoaU  thehistoricjil  .ind  moral  subjects 
bo  divinely  discussed  between  the  first  An- 
t;i.*l  and  the  Rrst  M;ui;  and  perhaps  there  can 
»:.:ii-cvly  be  found  a  more  bcautinil  trait  of  a 
di'liL-atelv  attentive  ^vife,  than  slie  exhiliita 
by  withilr.iwiiig  at  the  exact  pcunt  of  pro- 
piiciy.  She  does  not  retire  in  consequence 
uf  any  look  or  gestui-e,  any  broad  sign  of  im- 
paLience,  much  less  any  command  or  inti- 
lUiitkn  of  her  husbaud  ;  but  with  the  ever 
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watchful  eye  of  \igilaiit  affection  and  deep 
humility : 


When  bj  his  cnuntciianee  he  icemed 
Enteriiig  on  ihuughis  abktruir. 


insiructea  oniy .  uv  ncr  own  .niicK:  .mmuon  ,;,  ,„,,^.,.„  coumit-s.  S«,n  after  1  had  c«n- 
rf  what  was  ngfit  iuul  dclxate,  sU-  wuh-  ^^.^^^  ^t^^^  ■  ^  ,_:niversitv  ofEdig. 
drew.  And  here  asaii.  how  ailmiivib  y  does  }„„  ,  „;  f^t,,crfcU  into  a  linget^i£^ 
the  pnct  sustain  her  ii.te  lectiUMh^jimy  »., t-  .  j  .J^,„i^.,\  hi„,  ^^Uh  an  assiduity  w&hSi 


Yet  wpnt  the  nut.ai  not  with  sacb  diicoone 
Deliirhted,  or  not  capuble  hvr  eur 
Of  what  wa»  high— tuch  p'-caiurt's  ihe  resen'trd, 
Adam  rcUlinc,  the  sole  auJiiren 

On    ])crusiiii;,  however,  the  It^fc-a-Mr, 
which  her  a!>sence  occasioned,  mL-tliiiiks  1 


CHAP.  n. 

I  am  a  young   man,  not  quite  fourai  ' 
twenty,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  &ini-  '. 

.  ^._    .„ , 1     1      u  •  1    •  *  ■••       '^'»  *""!  considerable  estate  in  one  of  lie 

Snni^^'^lrJy.  I,'!.':\^T;^.:^?:5'^J.!l'y.:  :r."  "■'"hen  couniie..    S«,n.after  1  had  c«. 

iityolEilip- 

_  .-ru^iUneiL 

*      ••  1  4.  t.      1       ^1      jt    '■'  ■   •  'i    1-    *■  ii»-it'""t'«  "1111  Willi  an  asbiduity  wmch  vai 

tened  by  a  mo.t  tender  stroke  otcunju^al  at-   richly  i-ewaitled  bv  the  lessons  of  wisdoB. 

'*-*"^^"'  antl  Uie  example  of  piety,  which  I  dulv  re- 

« ^ ...    _  .^  ^. CLi\cd  from  him.     After  laneu^ing  aJbooc 

a  ye;ir,  1  luai  him,  and  in  him  Uie  mo»tafe- 
tiuuiitc  father,  the  most  enlightened  compt- 
nion,  :uul  tlic  most  Chri:»tian  friend. 

The  i^tief  of  my  mother  was  so  pdjgDHt, 

so  lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  nj- 

'"*'"'  I-  -  .  -    _  i-  _  -1--  --•      *  att»" 

tho9 
ivider 

Raphael's  fine  lecture  on  asti-onumv,  which!  ^'-^^'S'^  ''f  olr^ervation,  by  a  moreexteodsi 

follows :  was  not  she  as  capable  ;is  Adam  of.  ^"»'^'*''y  "^  ^^^^   niultifarious  tastes,  habil^ 

understanding  all  he  said,  of  i  PM^'^'Uits,  and  characters  of  general  sxitSj, 

-,      ^„.,^,      ^,,  I*  *^'"  ^^  '^li  -^*r.  Gray,  that  we  can  nc^er  hiic 

Cyele  and  Epicycle.  Orb  on  Orb  !  ,  yt  f,ne  UKither,  and  I)OStponed  fixxn  tilKtD 

If,  however,  the  im:iv;inar>'  fiiir  objector  time  the  mr»ment  of  leaving  home, 

will  take  the  tnjubleto  read  to  the  cud  of  the  1  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  im 

eighth  book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  will  now  her  s-le  remaining  wish  to  see  mc  hip- 

raise  in  her  estimation  liJih  the  p  H.t  ami  the  pily  inarritd,  >  et  1  was  desiix)us  ot* first pttl- 

heroine,  when  she  contemplates  the  just  pm-  lirii^  mj  self  in  a  situation  which  might  afford 

priety  of  her  beinj;  a!j>ent  bc-foiv  Adan\  en-  nie  a  nun-e  extensive  field  of  im|uirv',  befit 

terson  the  account uf  tin-  forniation,  beauty,  I  ventured  to  take  so  irretrievable  a  stq^t 

and  attractions  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  own  *^tep  whiih  mii;ht  perhaps  affect  my  happi- 

sen'  . 

n    tliiit  tlif»  '.iiirhfw  ,^  ^,,  ^ 
- di*udu|,, , -  , ., ^.^«....  ..»...«.» 

housewife,  that  he  pa\  s  an  invariable  atteii-  j  tc»  sc-lect  whatever  was  most  valuable  in  thtt 
tion  even  to  ezteniarelegance,  in  his  whole  best  species  of  literature,  which  tends  to  fcrm 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  steps,  and 
dignity  to  her  gesture.    He  unitorndv  kcejis 
up  the   sjimc  combination   of  intellectual 
worth  and  polished  manners ; 

ForMrmefs  she,  and  sweet  auractire  grace. 

And  her  hiisban'.l,  so  far  from  a  churli-^h 
insensibility  to  her  perfections,  politely  clJIs 
her 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  areemfilUhoi  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  affn-m  that  Adam,  or 


the  pi-incii)les  the  understanding,  thetnK| 
and  the  character.  My  father  nad pantn 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  gav  and  ba- 
sy  world ;  and  our  domestic  society  in  the 
C'Ui.try  had  been  occasionally  enlivened  bf 
\  Nits  tiom  some  (;f  his  London  friendly  ma 
of  some  sense  and  learning,  and  yf"^  of 
them  men  i.f  piety. 

My  iiKJther,  w'hen  she  was  in  tdenble 
spirits,  was  iKiw  frcfjuently  descrMns^ 
kind  of  woman,  whom  she  w-'ishedmetomw- 
i*\'.     •  1  am  so  firmlv  pei-suaded.  CharloL* 


lady.  '  Pl'-'N  "^'i^  ^  lini  nc^t  much  afraid  of  your  be- 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet's  gallantrv.  i '"^'  ""^'"''^^  by  the  captivating  exterior  tf 

tliat  he  i-eniarks,  '  **">*  ^^^^"i^^"  wlio  is  gix-atlv  deficient  other 

„     ,_  „  ,,  i"  i-ei.f-e  or  c-jnduct;  but  remember,  rnvM^ 


How  beauty  i«  excelled  by  manly  crrace. 
And  wikduin,  whirliuluiic  it  truly  Ijir ; 


that  tliere  are  many  women  against  whfl« 
,^.  .  ,        ,     ,  characters  there  lies  nothing  vmoWectko- 

let  It  be  rcmem!)cred,  that  the  obsenatinn  { able,  w  lu)  are  vet  little  calculated  to  Uate,« 

DOBOI 

jer^huxnan  cx- 


iciiioc  rcmemoereu,  mat  tiie  o!)senatirin  i  able,  w  ho  are  vet  little  calculated  t< 
pnx:eeds  from  the  lips  of  Kve  herself,  and;  to  communicate  rational  happiness, 
thus  adds  to  her  other  graces,  the  crowninj^ :  indulge  romantic  ideas  of  super-hii 


grace  of  humility. 

Hut  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  fmm 
my  criticism  to  myself.  The  connection, 
and  of  course!  the  transition,  will  be  found 
moi-e  natural  than  may  appear,  till  devek»p- 
cd  by  my  slight  narrdtivc. 


cellence.  Remember  that  the  fairest  l. 
ture  is  a  fallen  creature.  Yet  let  not  yosr 
srandard  be  low.  If  it  be  absurd  to  esqxtf 
perfecti(in,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  eacpetf 
cofiKlntrncy,  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till  yoa  kaovic 
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^interacted  by  the  opposite  defect 

taken  in  bv  strictness  in  one  pcnnt, 
are  assurea  there  is  no  laxity  in  oth- 
n  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro> 

is  beauty.  The  education  oi  the 
:  race  of  females  is  not  very  favoura- 
domestic  happiness.  For  my  own 
call  education,  not  that  which  smo- 
.  woman  with  accomplishments,  but 
lich  tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and  re- 
ysteni  of  character ;  that  which  tends 
I  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  wife.  I 
ication,  not  that  which  is  made  up  of 
eds  and  patches  of  useless  arts,  out 
hich  inculcates  principles,  polishes 
regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
( tm  passions,  directs  the  feeling, 
testhe  reflection,  trains  to  self-denial, 
)re  especially,  that  which  refers  all 

feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  pas- 
3  Ae  love  and  fear  of  God.* 
'ct  had  little  opportunity  of  contrast- 
charms  of  my  native  place  with  the 
Id   and   romantic    beauties   of  the 

I  was  passionately  fond  of  the  sce- 
it  surrounded  me,  which  had  never 
that  power  of  pleasing,  which  it  is 
nly  imagined  that  novelty  can  alone 

Prior)',  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  exten- 
it   beautifully'  varied.     Behind  are 
Nmtains,  the  feet  of  which  are  cover- 
wood  that  descends  almost  to  the 
On  one  side  a   narrow   cultivated 
winds   among   the   mountains ;  the 
ariegated  tints  of  its  meadows  and 
Ids,  with  here  and  there  a  little  white 
embosomed  in  trees,  are  finely  con- 
with  the  awful  and  impassable  fells 
ontain  it. 

considerable  but  impetuous  river 
rom  the  mountains  above,  through 
domed  but  enchanting  little  valley, 
les  through  the  Park  at  the  distance 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
Hind  falls  beautifully  down  to  it ;  and 
ther  side  is  a  fine  wood  of  birch 
neingthe  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
afi  rustic  bridge ;  after  being  cnlar- 
nany  streams  from  the  neighbouring 
runs  about  half  a  mile  to  the  lake  be- 
ich,  from  the  front  of  the  house,  is 
full  beauty.  It  is  a  noble  expanse 
;  The  mountains  that  surround  it 
5  of  them  covered  with  wood,  some 
with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and 
0  the  water's  edge ;  while  the  rug- 
imits  of  them  all  present  every  va- 
antastic  outline.  Towards  the  nead 
LC  a  neat  little  village  ornaments  the 
nd  wonderfully  harmonizes  with  the 
eauty  of  the  scene.  At  an  opening 
he  hills,  a  view  is  caught  of  tne  dis- 
atry,  a  wide  vale  richly  wooded, 
every  where  with  towns,  villages, 
lemen*s  houses,  and  backed  by  sub- 
iintaiDS,  rivalling  in  height,  though 
II.  44 


not  in  their  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  those 
that  more  immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thos  dividing  my  time  be- 
tween the  enjoyment  of  this  exquiate  scene- 
ry, my  books,  the  care  of  my  affairs,  my 
filial  attention,  and  my  religious  duties,! 
was  suddenly  deprivea  of  my  inestimable 
mother.  She  died  the  death  of  the  righte- 
ous. 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  the  singu- 
lar sort  of  delicate  and  refined  tenderness  of 
a  father  for  a  daughter :  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  affection  of  the  human  heart 
more  exquisitely  pure,  than  that  which  is 
felt  by  a  grateful  son  towards  a  mother,  who 
fostered  his  infancy  with  fondness,  "watched 
over  his  childhood  with  anxiety,  and  his 
youth  with  an  interest  compounded  of  all 
that  is  tender,  wise,  and  pious. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude ; 
the  former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  for  the 
mind  of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst. 
In  complete  solitude  the  eye  wants  objects, 
the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  under- 
standing wants  reciprocation.  The  charac- 
ter loses  its  tenderness  when  it  has  nothing 
to  love,  its  firmness  when  it  has  none  to 
strengthen  it,  its  sweetness  when  it  has  no- 
thing to  soothe  it,  its  patience  when  it  meets 
no  contradiction,  its  humility  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  in 
the  conversation  of  the  uninformed.  Where 
the  intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is 
somewhat  worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  domestic 
happiness ;  and  this  propensity  had  been 
cherished  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed 
m  my  Other's  family.  Home  was  the  scene 
in  which  my  imagination  had  pictured  the 
only  delights  worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling, 
intellectual,  immortal  man ; 

Sole  blisi  of  Panuliie 
Which  hai  rarriv'd  the  ftlL 

This  inclination  had  been  much  increased 
by  my  fiather*s  turn  of  conversation.  He 
otten  said  to  me,  '  I  know  your  domestic  pro- 
pensities ;  and  I  know,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  colour  of  your  foture  life  will  be,  in  a 
particular  manner,  determined  by  the  turn 
of  mind  of  the  woman  you  may  marry.—- 
Were  you  to  live  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men; 
were  you  of  any  profession,  or  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  public  life,  though  I  would  still 
counsel  you  to  be  equally  careful  in  your 
choice,  yet  your  happiness  would  not  so  im- 
mediately, so  exclusively  depend  on  the  in- 
dividual sodety  of  a  woman,  as  that  of  a  re- 
tired country  gentleman  must  da  A  man  of 
sense,  who  loves  home,  and  lives  at  home, 
requires  a  wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half 
the  expense  of  mind  necessary  for  keeping 
up  Uie  cheerfol,  animated,  elegant  inter- 
course which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the 
bond  of  union  between  intellectual  and  well 
bred  persons.  Had  your  mother  been  a  n«- 
man  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant  mind,  vir- 
tuous and  pious  as  she  is,  wliat  abatement 
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must  there  h.ivc  been  in  the  hlrssinRs  of  mv  1  'vithout  detuU  or  quotation  ;  nothing  is  eqial 
lot!  The  cxhibithifr^  the  disfilauinfr  \\'\K'\\o  the  niiscdhinecjus  w>eiety  of  Lnndoa— 
may  entertain  your  compsiny,  Inii'it  is  only  \  The  a(l\antai;cs  t<K)  wliich  it  pobscvts^  ii 
the  informe<l,  the  refined,  llu-  ciiltix  ated  wtJ-  |  l)eiiic!:  the  sent  df  ihe  eourt,  the  parltaruoi^ 
man  who  can  entertain  yc-ursc-lf ;  and  1  pre-  .  and  ihe  courts  of  luw,  as  \veil  :ls  the  co»b- 
sume  whenever  yim  marry  you  will  ni..rry  ;  ni'»n  centre  (it  arts  miuI  talei.tsof  evcnkial 
primarily  for  yourself,  and  net  for  y(  nr  all  the^- niise  it  alwive  eveiy  other  scene  of 
biends ;  you  will  want  a  cow/iarmn :  an  1  intellectual  ini]n*ovement,  or  colloqial 
artiat  you'm:iy  hire.  !  pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  w  liole  world. 

*  Hut  renieiiiber,  Charles,  that  when  I  am  j  Hut  this  was  only  the  secondary  motiiiicf 
insisting  so  mueli  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am  I  my  intended  mi);rati(in.  I  c<  nneftedwhhk 
assuming  that  all  is  right  in  still  more  es-ithe  hope,  that  in  a  nioix:  extended  surwy,! 


fice  !  Guaitled  as  you  are  by  C'hristian  prin-  j  Madame  Dacier  ;  yet  she  must  be  clegaL 
ciples,  and  confirhied  in  \  irtuous  habits,  I]  or  1  should  not  h»ve  her:  sensible,  or  I 
trust  you  may  s;ifely  Irx^k  abroad  in  the  should  not  ivspert  her ;  prudent,  err  I  (nil 
world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevtn'ably  dis-  mt  confide  in  her;  well  iidonned,  orAc 
pose  of  your  affections  till  yo\i  have'made  cc-uld  not  educate  my  childix'n  ;  wcllbrcd, 
thelongpn^mised  visit  ton])  earliest,  wisest,  or  she  c<  uld  not  entertain  my  fnends;coM* 
and  bestfnend,  Mr.  Stanlev.  lamfarfiimi  sisfrnf,  nr  I  shoulil  oflend  tlie  shadtrofny 
desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct  your  moiher  ;  pious,  or  I  should  not  ht  happf 
choice,  it  is 'what  even  yo\n"  father  w<. uld  with  her,  becausi*  the  prime  comfort  mt 
not  do  :  but  he  wid  he  the  nu\st  faithful  and  companion  for  life  is  the  delij^htful  hope  till 
most  dibinteiested  nf  counsellors.*  she  w  ill  be  a  c<Hn])anion  {or  eternity. 

I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave  After  this  scklilixjuy,  1  was  tVightenedti 
tlie  Priory,  the  seat  <if  my  ance>lors,  to  make  ■  rellect  that  so  much  wasiTcjuisite  ;  andwt 
a  tour  not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley  when  1  began  to  consider  in  which articfel 
Gn)ve,  in  Hampshire,  the  residence  «'f  my  could  make  any  abatement,  I  was  willingM 
father's  fi-iend  ;  a  visit  I  was  about  to  make  pei-suade  myself  that  my  irciuisiUons  VCR 
with  him  just  before  h's  last  illness.     He  moderate. 

wished  me  to  go"  alone,  but  1  c<Hild  r.ot  ]>re- '  

vail  on  myseli  to  desert  his  sick  bed  for  any 

scheme  of  an  msement.  '  CHAP.  HI. 

I  beg;m  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasuics ;  I  had  occasionallv  \ isited  two  or  Uine 
of  conversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our  families  in  our  counlv,  who  wcrc  saud  to 
small,  but  social  and  select  curie  of  cuUiva-  make  a\erv  genteel  appearance  on  namnr 
ted  fnends,  1  had  iu-en  accustomed  to  enjey.  f-rtunes.  As  1  was  knownncit  toccnsider 
I  am  aware  that  certaui  finetown-bivd  men  monev  as  a  i)!incij)al  consideration,  it  had 
would  ridicule  the  bare  mention  of  learned  often  "been  intimated  in  me  what  cxcelkdt 
and  polished  c«)n\  ersation  at  a  village  in  wi\es  the  daughlei-s  of  these  families  wouH 
Westmoreland,  ormdeed  at  any  place  eut  of  make,  because  on  a  ven-  slender  allowance 
the  pi-ecincts  of  the  metn^polis  ;  just   as  a  their  appearance  was  as  ekgimt  asthatflf 


knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  local  ad- 
vantage. These,  and  not  the  t(ipics  of  the 
hour,  furnish  the  best  raw  materials  for 
working  up  an  impixn  ing  inlercoui'se. 
^  It  must  be  contesstd,  however,  as  I  have 
«nce  foimd,  that  to  gi\  e  a  terseness  Lud  a 
polish  to  conversati(ai ;  for  rubbing  out  pix- 
judices;  for  conecting  ev;otism  ;  tor  keep- 


ccrd,  tliat  this  pei-soniU  figure  was  made  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  tboN 
decorations  which  pmcuivd  them  credit,  bv 
imtting  their  outwai-d  figure  on  a  par  «u 
the  most  afiiuent.  If  a  girl  with  a  Uiousand 
pounds  rivals  hi  her  dress  one  with  tenthoh 
s;md,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  not  only  all  her 


,-.  .^^  ,     time  must  be  employed,  but  idl  her  racnw 

ing  self-nnportance  out  ot  sight,  if  not  cunng  j  devoted  to  this  one  object  ?    Nothing  butthe 

it;  for  bringing  a  man  to  condense  what  he!  clii)pings  and  parings  from  her  penoul 
has  to  say,  it  he  intends  to  be  listened  to ;  |  adonnnents  could  enable  her  to  supply  the 
for  accustonnng  him  to  endure  oppositi<Mi  ;;  demands  of  charity  ;  and  these  sacrifice^  * 
for  teaching  him  not  to  think  every  man  w  ho .  is  evident,  she  is  wut  disp<ised  to  make, 
differs  fmni  him  in  matters  of  taste,  a  fool,       Another  inducement  sugi^ested  to  mc 


wiig  as  novciiies  and  invention  wnat  has  ed  bv  the  expensive  uleiLsuixs  of  Lanaok 
Dcen  said  ath<Hi:.md  limes ;  for  quickness  of  and  had  not  been  M.-oilt  by  ihe  gay  scenestf 
allusion,  which  brings  the  idea  before  vcu  .dissipation  v.hith  it  affoi-did.    'fhi*  «!«■• 
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ivc  weighed  powci  fully  with 
iljscrvtrd  that  they  never  iih- 
ly  aniiisemeiit  in  the  country 

in  their  irach. 

il'fi  red,  that  hhc  who  caj!;orly 
•>  ])L"tt\  provincial  ilissipati«in, 
rtasi-«l  alaci  itv  have  plun}^i  d 
alluiiii.^  jraietK-s  df  the  nie- 
heon  in  hi;ri)o\vcr.  I  thouj^ht 
jss  a])ol<:i^y  to  plead  than  the 
.' t'anlL  was  etinal,  while  the 
*  less;  and  she  who\Nas  as 
ur  limited  hounds  penniiied, 
as  little  t«)  attract,  wiuild,  I 
ssipated  as  she  p<)ssil)ly  could 
:rni])t.iriiins  v/ere  multiplied, 
I's  increased. 

ith  several  yoirnt^  ladies  of  a 
lion,  (i.iu^htei"s«it  our  country 
ass  which  furnishes  a  num her 
.1  ehi^ant  women.  Some  ot' 
kni'w ,  seemed  uiiexcepti<ina- 
iiid  in  niiiid.  They  had  seen 
»■  worUl,  without  h.ivini;  heen 
id  read  with  ad\aniai;:e  ;  and 
M-h  t s  \\ ell :n t he dutiis w hich 
called  to  practiM.*.  IJul  I  was 
culti\  atini;  th..t  des^ret'  ot  in- 
.«'Uid  iiaveeiiahkametutake 
nv  «  t  their  minds,  hy  the  i:i- 

tather,  that  I  xsould  ne\er 
M  any  woman  till  1  had  seen 
Vlr.  Stanley.    This  diiecti<tn, 

his  wishes,  was  a  law  to  me, 
sort  of  sedative  in  the  slight 
ad  had  with  ladies  ;  and  re- 
•^ti'one  all  such  intimacy  as 
1  to  attachment,  ]  did  not  al- 
ome  neareni.ui;h  to  teel  with 
uhfTv  with  dec isit-n. 
i^i't  to  town,  1  visited  some  of 
jnds.  1  was  kindly  received 
d  at  their  houses  Mxm  enlar- 
of  my  actpiaintance.  1  was 
:m  .rk  that  two  ur  throe  gen- 
1  l<^d  observed  to  i)e  vei'v  re- 
.ticndance  (Mi  puljhc  worship 
,  seld>ni  went  to  chuirh  in 
le  afternoon  never.  •  Keli- 
l,  hy  way  of  a]>f»loi:;y,  *  was 
;(»f  example,  it  was  of^reat 
tancc  ;  smiety  was  held  to- 
restraints  it  nnpo>ed  on  the 

When  they  wen;  in  the 
hi^ldy  proper  that  their  ten- 
.rnen  should  have  the  henefil 
pl>.-,  but  in  London  the  case 

When  there  were  s<j  many 
MIL'  knew  whether  \ou  wc*nt 
icre  n:»  scandal  was  given,  no 
•.'  As  this  was  a  logic  whi<h 
its  way  into  my  father's  reli- 
: convinced  by  it.  1  lemeui- 
e,  speaking  of  the  Knglish, 
imane  at  home,  and  whom  he 
«d  c)f  wanting  humanity  in 
hatthc  humanity  ot  Uritain  is 
points  and  i^arallels. '    Surely 


the  religion  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  is 
not  less  ageogra])hical  distinction. 

1  his  error,  I  c«inceive,  arises  from  reli- 
gion being  too  much  consideivd  :1s  a  mere  in- 
stitution of  decorum,  of  convention,  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  not  as  an  institution  founded  on  the 
( oiidit.oh  of  human  nature,  a  covenant  of 
niercy  tor  reiian'ing  the  evils  which  sin  has 
proiluceiL  It  springs  fi>om  the  want  of  a 
conviction  that  Christianity  is  an  individual 
as  weil  iLS  general  coiicem ';  that  religion  ba 
pei*sonal  thing,  previous  to  its  bcinjg  a  mat- 
ter of  example ;  that  a  man  is  not  infallibly 
siived  or  lost  as  a  jxntion  of  any  family,  or 
any  church,  or  any  community  ;  but  that,  as 
he  is  iiulividually  responsible,  he  must  be  in- 
dividually bix)ught  to  a  deep  and  humbling 
sense  of  iiis  own  personal  wants,  without  ta- 
king any  refuge  in  the  piety  he  may  see 
around  him,  of  which  he  will  have  no  benefit 
if  he  be  no  partaker. 

1  ivgretted,  e\  en  for  inferior  reasons,  the 
little  distinction  which  was  paid  to  this  sa- 
ci-ed  day.  To  say  nothinj;  of  the  elevating 
\  iew s  which  the  soul  acqunes  from  devotmjg; 
iiseif  to  its  j) roper  object ;  the  man  cf  busi- 
ness, methniks,  should  rtjoice  in  its  return; 
the  politician  should  welcome  its  appear- 
■mce,  not  only  as  a  i-est  irovn  anxiety  andla- 
bi>ur,  but  as  an  occasion  of  cooling  and  qui- 
eting the  mind,  of  softening  its  iiTitation,  of 
aila>ing  its  ferment,  and  thus  restoring  the 
rejjaiied  faculties  of  hivigorated  spirits  to 
the  demands  of  the  succeedinjg;  week,  in  a 
fnime  of  increased  ai)titude  for  meeting  its 
difficulties  and  encountering  its  dutieSi 

1  he  first  pel  son  whom  I  visited  was  a 
got<lnaured,  friendly  man,  whom  1  had  oc- 
casionally hcen  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no 
reason  to  l)elie\e  that  he  was  religious  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  woixl,  1  had  no  inten- 
tion fi.r  looking  for  a  wife  in  his  family.  I, 
however,  thought  it  not  amiss  to  associate  a 
little  with  pei-sons  of  different  descriptioni^ 
that  by  a  wider  range  1  might  learn  to  cor- 
rect my  genend  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit.  Nothing,  it  is 
tiiie,  w()uld  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on 
whose  jiious  dispositions  1  could  not  form  a 
reas(;nable  dependencx^ ;  yet  to  come  at  the 
reality  of  those  dis|>ositiouswas  no  easy  mat- 
ter. 

I  had  heaixl  my  father  remark,  that  he 
had,  more  than  once,  known  a  rieht-mindMl 
girl,  who  seemed  to  liave  been  first  taught 
of  heaven,  and  afterwards  supi)oited  in  her 
Chiistian  cuui-se,  imder  almost  every  human 
disadvantage;  who  boldly,  but  meekly, 
maintained  her  own  pnnciples,  under  all  the 
hourly  temptations  and  opposition  of  a 
w<n*Ullv  and  irreligious  family,  and  who  had 
given  the  best  evidences  of  her  piety  towards 
God,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towards  her 
ei'iing  frienos.  huch  women  had  made  ad* 
mirabie  wives  when  they  were  afterwards 
transplanted  into  families  where  their  yil^ 
tucs  were  undei-stood,  and  their  piety  cbe* 
lished.    \\  hile,  uu  tlie  other  hand,  lie  had 
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known  others,  who  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  the  sober  habits  of  family  religion, 
under  pious  but  inJudicifHis  parents,  had  fal- 
len in  mechanically  with  the  domestic  prac- 
tices, without  having  ever  been  instructed 
in  Chiistian  principles,  or  having  ever  ma- 
nifested any  religious  t<:n(lencies.  The  im- 
Elantation  of  a  new  principle  never  having 
ecn  inculcated,  the  religious  habit  has  de- 
celerated into  a  mere  form,  the  parents  act- 
ing as  if  they  thought  that  religion  must 
come  by  nature  or  intcctinn  in  a  religious  fa- 
mily. These  girls  having  never  had  their 
own  hearts  impres<»ed,  nor  their  own  charac- 
ters^ distinctly  considered  nor  individually 
cultivated,  but  being  taken  out  as  a  poition 
from  the  mass,  have  afterwards  taken  the 
cast  and  colour  of  any  scjciety  into  which 
they  have  happened  to  be  thrown;  and  they 
who  before  had  lived  religiously  with  the  re- 
ligious, have  afterwards  assimilated  with 
the  gay  and  dissipated,  when  thus  thrown 
into  their  company,  as  cordially  as  if  they 
had  never  been  habituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeai'ed  two  pretty  look- 
ing young  ladies,  (laughters  of  my  friend, 
who  had  been  sometime  a  widower.  I  pla- 
ced myself  between  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
prying  a  little  into  their  minds,  while  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  conversing  on  indif- 
ferent subjects.  Having  ioi-merly  lieard  this 
gentleman's  deceased  wife  extolled  sls  the 
mirror  of  managei's,  and  the  amingeineiits 
of  his  table  highly  commended,  1  was  sur- 
prised to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and  e\-ery 
thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inelegance. 
Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear  ob- 
sen'ing  that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
season,  ill  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  1  was  puzzling  my  head  for  a  solu- 
tion, 1  recollected  that  I  had  lately  read  in  a 
most  rcspectible  peiiixtical  work,  a  paper 
(<X)m))Osed,  I  believe,  however,  by  a  raw  re- 
cruit (if  that  well  disciplined  corps)  which 
insisted  that  nothing  tended  to  make  the  la- 
dies so  useless  and  inefficient  in  the  menage 
as  the  study  of  the  dead  languages.  1  jump- 
ed to  the  conclusion,  and  was  in  an  instant 
pereuaded  that  my  y(xmg  hostesses  must  not 
only  be  perfect  mistresses  of  Latin,  but  the 
tout  eturmb/evf9S  so  ill  arranged  as  to  induce 
me  to  ^ve  them  full  credit  for  Greek  alsa 

Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  was 
b;iulked,  1  Ux>k  comfiiit  in  the  certainty  that 
my  understanding  would  be  well  regaled ; 
aiid  after  secretly  regretting  that  learning 
should  so  effectually  destroy  usehilness,  1 
was  ix'solved  to  derive  intellectual  comfort 
from  tliis  too  clasucal  repast  'I'uniing  sud- 
denly to  the  eldest  lady,  1  asked  her  at  once 
if  she  did  not  think  Virgil  the  finest  poet  in 
the  world  She  blushed,  and  thus  confirm- 
ed me  in  the  opinion  that  her  nuxlesty  was 
e(iual  to  her  einiditioii.  1  re|K'atctl  my  ques- 
tion with  a  little  circuml(x:ution.  She  stared, 
uiul  sai<l  she  had  never  heanl  kiS  the  person 
1  meiiti(Nted,  hut  tliat  she  had  read  '1  ears  of 
Sensibilitx',  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 


thy of  Souls,  and  Too  Civn  by  HaK  andtk 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  the  Stranger,  wi 
the  Orphan  of  Snowdon. 

'  Yes,  Sir,'  joined  in  the  ycmnger  mta, 
who  did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  liK» 
ture,  '  aud  we  have  read  Perady  Pinhal 
and  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessaniy,  ndthe 
Fortunate  F(X}tman,  and  the  llkafiiM 
Chambermaid.'  I  blushed  and  stared  Biff 
turn ;  and  here  the  conversatioD,  tkn^^ 
the  difficulty  of  our  being  intelligible  to  c«l 
other,  di-opped  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  thtf  I 
sunk  much  lower  in  their  esteem  forutbt 
ing  acouainted  with  their  favourite aflllM% 
than  tnev  did  in  mine  for  nc\'er  hinf 
heard  of  Virgil. 

1  ai'ose  from  the  table  with  a  full  coffin 
tion  thai  it  is  very  possible  for  a  wuniai  V 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  bai* 
dispensable  duties  of  common  life,  viiM 
knowing  one  word  of  Latin ;  and  thatkB 
being  a  bad  companion  is  no  infallible  iRn 
of  her  bein^  a  good  economist. 

I  am  afraid  the  p(X)r  feither  t>aw  iomclta| 
of  my  di2»a])pointment  in  my  coonteBUC^ 
for  wlien  we  were  alone  in  the  e\'enii(i*» 
observed  that  a  heavy  addition  to  lus  o^ 
causes  ot  i-egrct  for  the  loss  of  his  wifci  •■ 
her  excellent  management  of  his  &in3T|l 
found  afterwards  that,  though  she  m 
brought  him  a  gi-eat  fortune,  shehadafOf 
low  educiition.  fler  father,  a  coaneo* 
try  S(|uii-e,  to  whom  Uie  pleasures  o( the* 
ble  were  tiie  only  pleasures  for  which  beW 
any  relish,  haa  no  other  ambitioD  for  » 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  the  iDOrtB|  ^ 
mous  housewife  in  the  country.  He  gW*  | 
in  her  culinary  perfections,  which  lie  uitej 
stood ;  of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mindhMjJ 
not  the  least  perception.  Money  andff* 
eatmg,  he  owned,  were  thecniy  tWop* 
life,  which  had  a  real  intrinsic  value; theij 
lue  of  all  other  things,  he  declared,  e^v" 
in  the  imagination  only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  became  ty 
ther,  and  was  brought  oift  mto  the  «<m 
felt  keenlv  tlie  deficiencies  of  herafa* 
cation.    The  dread  of  Scylla,  aiii*''' 
wrecked  her  on  Chaiybdis.    Herfc*  "*" 
solution,  as  soon  as  she  had  daughtnii  ** 
that  they  should  ieam  every  thing.  Ajj* 
masters  who  teach  things  of  little  i""** 
use  were  extravagantly  paid  for  lape*? 
merary  attendance  j  and  as  no  one  in  the* 
mily  was  capable  of  judging  of  their|J 
provements,  their  progress  was  bu^  "^ 
Though  they  wei-e  taught  much  ibeylg^ 
but  little,  even  of  these  unnecessary  ih*^ 
and  of  things  necessary  they  IcamtnowjE 
The  well-intentioned  mother  was  net  a^J^ 
that  her  daughter's  education  wasalatf*^ 
much   calculated    to   gratify  the  ■c'^ 
though  in  a  diflerent  way,  and  with  ffl0J*J 
parent  refinement,  as  her  own  had  be<*j 
and  that  mind  is  left  neariy  as  mwJi  rt*^ 
the  (|uestion  in  making  an  ordinary  arti^* 
m  making  a  good  cool^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 

'  fondness  for  conversation,  my 
had  been  eariy  fired  with  Dr. 
mark  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
iipurablc  to  the Jine  fuii  fiow'  of 
r.  ],  wlio,  since  1  nad  quitted 
seldom  had  my  mind  refreshed, 
petty  riiis  and  penurious  streams 
;e  wnich  count ly  society  afford- 
>ected  to  meet  it  in  a  strong  and 
it,  feitihzinjj  wherever  it  flowed, 
n  abundance  the  rich  fruits  of 
iiid  the  ga}'  flowers  of  rhetoric 
I  uniiUerruptcd  course  of  profit 
I  flattL'red  myself  tliat  every 
d  add  to  my  stock  of  images ; 
Icbate  would  clear  up  some  difli- 
discussion  elucidate  some  truth; 
illusion  would  be  purely  olassi- 
mtence  abound  with  instruction, 
eriod  l>e  pointed  with  wit. 
iptoe  of  expectation  I  went  to 
ir  John  Belneld,  in  Cavendish- 
ooked  at  my  watch  fifty  times, 
would  Tie  /er  be  six  o'clock.  1 
;  to  show  my  country-breeding, 
I  early  to  uicommode  my  friend, 
i-breeding,  by  going  too  late  and 
dinner.  Sir  John  is  a  valuable, 
ied  man,  and,  next  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ighest  in  my  father's  esteem  for 
xomplishments  and  correct  mo- 
cnew  he  was  remarkable  for  as- 
his  table  men  of  sense,  taste,  and 
Y  expectations  of  pleasure  were 
'Here  at  least,^  said  I,  as  1 
ame  of  one  clever  man  announ- 
lother,  *  here,  at  least,  I  cannot 

t  of  rauon  and  the  flow  of  aoul : 

ist  all  the  energjies  of  my  mind 
ight  into  exercise.  From  this 
ill  carry  away  documents  for  the 
It  of  my  taste  ;  I  shall  treasure 
enrich  my  understanding,  and 
irisms  for  the  conduct  of  life.' 
lere  was  no  fair  opportunity  to 
ly  conversation  beyond  the  to- 
lay,  and  to  those,  it  must  be  con- 
eventfiil  period  gives  a  new  and 
:erest  I  should  nave  been  much 
ave  had  my  country  politics  rec- 
any  prejuaices,  which  I  might 
cted,  removed,  or  softened,  could 
on  have  been  carried  on  without 
It  interruption  of  the  youngest 
»mpany.  This  gentleman  broke 
remark,  bv  descanting  succes- 
e  merits  of  the  various  dishes ; 
rue  that  experience  only  can  de- 
judgment,  he  gave  ])roof  of  that 
:o  peremptory  decision,  by  not 
lelubive  theoiy,  but  by  actually 
eiy  dish  at  table, 
adversions  were  uttered  with  the 
I  German  philosopher,  and  the 


science  of  a  French  cook.  If  any  of  his  opi- 
nions happened  to  be  contro\*erted,  he  quo- 
ted, in  confirmation  of  his  own  judgment, 
rjilmanac  dea  Gourmands,  which  ne  as- 
sui-ed  us  was  the  most  valuable  work  that 
had  appeared  in  France  since  the  Kevolu- 
tion.-—  The  author  of  this  book  he  seemed  to 
consider  of  as  high  authority  in  the  science 
of  eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  that  of  juris- 
prudence, or  Quintilian  in  the  art  of  criti- 
cism. To  the  credit  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, be  it  sjxiken,  he  had  the  whole  of  this 
topic  to  Iiimscl£  The  rest  of  the  party 
were,  in  general  of  quite  a  different  caliber, 
and  as  little  acquainted  with  his  fovourite 
author,  as  he  pro))ably  iKis  with  theirs. 

The  lady  oi  the  house  was  perfectly  ami- 
able and  well  bix'd.  Her  dinner  was  excel- 
lent ;  and  every  thing  about  her  had  an  air 
of  elegance  and  splendour :  of  course  she 
completely  escaped  the  disgrace  of  being 
thought  a  scholar,  but  not  the  suspicion  en 
having  a  very  gocfd  taste.  I  longea  for  the 
removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was  eagerly  anti- 
cipating the  pleasure  and  improvement 
which  awaited  me. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  beginning  to 
withdraw,  we  got  mf  a  sort  of  attitude  of 
conversation;  all  except  the  eulogist  of  1* Al- 
manac des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 
his  own  superior  Judgment,  and  a  little 
piqued  that  he  had  found  neither  support  nor 
opposition,  (the  next  best  thing  to  a  pxx>- 
found  talker,)  he  seemed  to  have  a  perfiBCt 
indifference  to  all  topics  except  that  on 
which  he  has  shown  so  much  eloquence, 
with  so  little  effect 

The  last  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  last 
lingering  servant  had  retired.  I  was  be^- 
ning  to  listen  with  all  my  powers  of  attention 
to  an  in^nious  gentleman  who  was  about  to 
give  an  interesting  account  of  Egypt,  where 
he  had  spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  he 
was  lately  returned.  He  was  just  got  to  the 
catacombs, 

^  When  on  a  loddrn  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  rcmI  aud  Jarriof  tound, 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
struggling  who  should  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
dozen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  gay,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the 
pretty  barbarians  necessarily  caused  a  total 
interruption  of  conversation.  The  sprightly 
creatures  ran  round  the  table  to  choose 
where  they  would  sit  At  length  this  great 
difficulty  of  couits  and  cabinets,  tAe  choice 
of  places,  was  settled.  The  little  things 
were  jostled  in  between  the  ladies,  who  all 
contended  who  should  get  possession  of  the 
iittie  beauties.  One  was  in  raptures  with  the 
n)sy  cheeks  of  a  sweet  iittie  girl  she  held  in 
her  lap.  A  second  exclaimed  aloud  at  tlie 
beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock  of  an- 
other was  trimmed,  and  which  she  wasnure 
mamma  liad  given  her  for  being  gwxl.  A 
profitable,  and  doubtless,  a  lasting  and  inse- 
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parable  association,  was  thus  fciimcd  in  the 
chihi's  mind  between  lace  and  i^fxuhiess. 
A  third  cried  on  I,  *  L(M»k  hi  the  i)ivtiy  unj^cl  I 
—do  but  obscne — her  bracelets  arc  as  biiR* 
as  her  eyes.  Did  vju  ever  see  a  rn.iicli.'' 
•  Surely,  lady  BedfiL-ld/  cried  a  t'ouitii,  '  \  «u 
carricathc  eves  to  the  shop,  or  there  niii?>: 
have  been  a  sliade  of  dlff.  rence. '  I  myself, 
who  am  passioiiately  f'lud  of  children,  eyed 
the  sweet  little  i*el)v;ls  witlj  coniplactncy, 
notwithstanding  the  unse<is>jnablei;ess  \A' 
their  intcniiption. 

At  last,  when  they  were  all  disposed  of,  1 
resumed  my  inquiries  about  the  resting  place 
of  the  mummies.  Hut  the  ^r.tud  (:i^[>uti'. 
whoshiXild  have  omni^es,  and  uhosliouKl 
have  almonds  and  raisins,  stx-n  raisi-d  smcIi 
a  clamour,  that  it  wasim])o>sible  to  Iit-itr  my 
£g>'ptian  fiien(L  This  threat  ci>nte^t  was, 
however,  at  leni^h  settled,  ar.d  1  was  rc- 
tuniing  to  the  antiquities  of  Alcinpliis,  when 
the  important  point,  wlin  shouUl  have  red 
wine,  and  who  sh(«u1d  ha\e  white,  wlio 
should  have  h:dfai;la.s.s,  and  wlioawlkoie 
one,  set  us  attain  in  an  uproar.  Sir  John 
was  visibly*  uneasy,  and  commanded  silence. 
During  this  inten'al  C'f  jjeace,  I  jjave  up  the 
catacombs,  and  tof>k  reiuj^e  in  the  pyramids 
But  1  had  no  s(K)ner  pmposed  my  (juesiion 
about  the  seipent  siiid  to  i)e  found  in  one  of 
them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  tine  little  fel- 
low, just  six  years  oUl,  reaching;  out  ]\is  arm 
to  dait  an  apple  across  tlie  table  ai  his  sister, 
roguishly  intendirig  to  overset  1\er  irlass,  u'l- 
luckily  overthniw  his  own,  briniful  of  poit 
wine.*  The  whole  contents  were  discli:ii';<ed 
on  the  elegant  drapery  of  a  white  rcOed 
nymph. 

AU  v»ras  now  agitation  and  distress,  anrl 
disturbanue  and  confusion  ;  the  gciitli men 
ringing  tor  napkins,  the  ladies  assisting;  tlic 
dripping  fair  one  ;  each  vyin*^  with  ilu?  other 
who  should  recommend  the  uko-t  approved 
s])eciftc  of  getting  out  the  stain  of  red  wine, 
andcomfoitingthc  sufVerer  by  stories  of  si- 
milar misfortunes.  'I'iie  jioor  little  culprit 
was  dismissed,  and  all  dHJiculties  and  drsas- 
ters  seemed  at  last  surmounted.  Rut  you 
cannot  heat  up  agiun  an  intenst  which  has 
been  so  often  cooled.  Tlie  thread  of  conver- 
sation had  been  so  fi-e(juently  biokeu,  ll\at  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  t:ed  together  again.  I 
soiTOwfully  gave  up  catacomb-,  pvrainid>, 
and  serpent,  and  was  (»bliged  v^  content  mv- 
self  with  a  little  desultcirv  chat  with  n'lv 
next  neighl>our  ;  sorrv  and  disappointed  to 
glean  only  a  few  scattered  ears,  where  I  had 
expected'  so  aljvmdaiit  a  harvest ;  and  the 
day  fi-*)m  which  I  had  jj^uiuvrd  mvsclf  so 
much  benefit  and  delight,  j^a'^^ed  away  with 
a  vciT  slender  acquisition  of  either. 


having  risen  to  great  afflnence  by  a  sadda 
turn  ot  fortune  in  a  commercial en'gaf;«nti^ 
tliey  had  a  little  seU-sufficicncy,  uvd  ncti 
little  disposition  to  ascribe  an  imdueimpo^ 
tance  to  wealth.  This  I  should  havetluigbt 
more  pardonable  under  their  ciicumsincc^ 
had  1  not  ex]}ected  that  religion  vtsU  in 
tliis  respect  have  more  than  &iippUed  die 
deficiencies  of  edu&itiun.  Their  relif^ 
however,  consisted  almost  exclu^veW  Ri 
dispropcrtionntc  zeal  f'lr  a  vtn'fcwdflD" 
t  ri ne s.  A nd  thoug h  they  were  hv  from  be- 
ing  immoral  in  their  own  practice,  ye^ii 
their  discoui'se,  tliey  affected  to  vindtrnhc 
mundity. 

This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly 4e 
case  u  ith  the  lady,  whtise  chk-f  object  rf 
discourse  seemed  to  be,  to  convince  aerf 
I ler  great  superiority  to  her  husbaiHlinp^ 
1  e n  J : cal  sk il  1.  11  e r  ch aste  converbatWD  Off* 
taiiily  was  not  coupled  with  fear.  Inooefr 
spect  she  w  as  the  very  reverse  of  th« 
rh;j"isees  v.  ho  were  scruj)ulnusly  tfltf 
about  their  pi  tty  obsenanccs.  Mn  R* 
by  was,  on  the  contr.iry,  juixiousab<«l»* 
ly  few  nnpovtaiit  particulars,  ju^  exo*" 
riited  herself  fn»m  the  necessity  (»f  all  i"*J 
rior  attentions.  She  was  stitHiglv  atUfbed 
to  one  <ir  two  preachei-s,  and  distwensMj" 
tie  cand'.ur  for  all  others,  or  fort'.iwe*'* 
attended  them.  Nay,  she  somewhat  doulfr 
eil  of  the  soundness  of  the  faitlj  of  Ij* 
fi  iends  and  ac(|Uaintance,  who  would  ik**" 
cur  giv.it  inconx  enience  to  attend  cK  ' 
o. her  of  her  favoui'ites. 

Mrs,  Kanbv's  table  was  *  more  than b** 
])itably  good. *  There  was  not  the  Ifist*' 
picion  of  Latin  heiv.     I'he  eulogist  «  *• 

I*  "l«  1*J       Zmm.   ^ti^^^m 


inule  ignorance  might  ha\c  dined  in - 
f;it.il)le  securitv  agvdnst  the  intruaw  ** 
\:ii,ity  <f  enidiiion.  Siie  had  three daapj 
ters  n''t  ua]: leasing  young  women.  BJ* 
was  much  concerned  to  obscne,  that "*T 
were  not  onl\'  dix:ssed  to  the  very'CXtitW 
of  the  f.shion,  but  their  drapery  »** 
transparent,  as  short,  and  as  scanty;*" 
was  as  sedulous  a  disclosure  of  thgtfpy' 
sons,  and  as  gre;it  a  i-edundancT  rf^^ 
ments,  as  I  had  seen  in  the  gayest  did*. 
*  I'^xpect  not  perfection,'  said  njf  BS 
mother,  'but  lot^k  i-ir  comisttncy.* J'J^ 
Ijiinriple  mv  parents  had  not  n»ly**E 
me  in  the  chVet,  but  had  illustrated by*J 
depoilnient  in  the  family  and  inth€**'T 


CHAP.  V. 

I  WE  JIT  almost  immediately  after,  at  the 
invitation  of  .Mr.  Uanby,  to  pass  a  few  davs 
at  his  villa  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  and  Sirs. 
Kanby  were  esteemed  pious  persons,  but 


riiey  obsened  a  uniform  correctnetf 
their  general  demeanor.  Thev  wf**  "? 
o\(.r  anxious  about  character  WM*  "^^^ 
sake,  but  they  were  tenderly  viplin'mJL 
bii.igany  reproach  on  t^^«^ '^**'?*'U'^^ 
l)y  iin])nVlenc.e,  negligence,  orincase^ 
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cy,  even  hi  small  things.  'Ciistoro*  "Jj 
niy  nn;lher,  *  can  never  alter  tlic  **"*?J2 
ble  nature  of  right ;  fashion  can  "^^21 
fy  any  practice  which  is  hnproper '°  j^ 
and  to  dress  indecently  is  asgieatin**JJ 
against  purity  and  modesty,  when  rt  ■ 
fashum,  as  when  it  is  obsolete.  ^J^ 
should  be  a  line  cf  demarcation  sooicwi**' 
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tide  of  dress  and  appearance, 
mothers  should  make  a  stand, 
aid  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
It  a  young  girl  will  ot  herself  have 
)q)IX)sc  the  united  temptati(nis  (^t* 
tluuit,  and  the  secret  jn'evalence 
ion  within  ;  and  authority  should 
inwliere  aclinonition  fails.'* 
nvei-sation  after  dinner  t(K)k  a  reli- 
n.  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unac- 
with  the  subject,  and  expressed 
ith  cnci-gy  on  many  senous  |)oiiits. 
ave  bi.en  glad,  liowever,  to  have 
views  a  little  more  practiced,  and 
a  litde  less  ccnsoi'ious.  1  saw  she 
cad  in  debate,  and  tliat  Mr.  Ran- 
:tc(l  to  act  as  subaltern  ;  but  whe- 
neekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or 
uld  not  at  that  time  determine, 
sted  vehemently  against  all  dissi- 
1  which  I  cordially  joined  her, 
liope  with  Sfjmething  less  intcmpe- 
nanner,  and  less  acnmony  against 
3 pursued  it.  I  began,  however  to 
of  the  errors  of  the  daughters' 
:hc  pleasuix;  I  telt  at  conveiVing 
tious  a  mother  of  a  family.  For 
a-ally  was,  though  her  i)iety  was 
based  by  coai*seness,  and  not  a  lit- 
irtd  by  asperity. 

»ony  to  obsene  that  the  young  la- 
nly  t(K)k  no  pait  in  the  convci*sa- 
hat  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know 
i  going  on  ;  and  I  must  confess  the 
n  which  it  was  conducted  was  not 
i  to  make  the  subject  interesting, 
sat  jogging  and  whispering  each 
1  got  away  as  fast  as  they  ceuld. 
I  as  they  were  withdniwn — 'There, 
the  mother,  *  are  three  girls  who 
e  excellent  wives. — They  never 
ball  or  a  plav  in  their  lives  ;  and 
gh  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it, 
us  higlily  accomplished  as  any  ladies 
mess.*  1  cordially  approved  the 
art  of  her  assertion,  and  bowed  in 
the  latter. 

^his  opportunity  of  enquiring  what 
her  mode  of  religious  instruction 
laughters  ;  but  though  1  put  the 
witn  much  caution  and  deference, 
^  displeased,  and  said  she  did  not 
accessary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that 
1  these  things  must  come  from 
t  was  not  human  endeavours,  but 
ace  which  made  Christians.  I  ob- 
nat  the  tnith  appeared  to  be,  that 
•^ce  blessing'  human  endeavours, 
iiost  likely  to  accomplish  that  great 
^e  replied,  that  experience  was  not 
le,  itv  that  the  children  of  religious 
were  not  always  religious.  I  allow- 
t  Was  too  true.  I  knew  she  drew 
•J^ces  from  two  or  three  of  her  own 
*'no,  while  they  discovered  much 
^  about  their  own  spiritual  inte- 
nd almost  totally  neglected  the  reli- 
^^vation  ot  their  chUdren;   the 


daughters  in  pellicular  had  been  suflfcred  to 
follow  their  own  devices,  and  to  waste  their 
days  in  company  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
in  the  most  frivolous  manner.  •  What  do-'. 
\'e  more  than  cnhers  ?'  is  an  interrogation 
which  this  negligence  has  frequently  sug- 
gested. Nay,  professing  serious  piety,  if  ye 
do  not  more  than  those  who  profess  it  not, 
ye  do  less. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  though 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  hot-' 
ness,no  entail  of  goodness;  yet  the  Almighty 
had  promised  in  the  scriptures  many  bles- 
sings to  the  offspring  of  the  righteous.  He 
never  meant,  however,  that  religion  was  to 
be  transferred  arbitrarily  like  an  hcir-loonv^ 
but  the  promise  was  accompanied  with  con- 
ditions and  injunctions.  The  directions  were 
ex|)ress  and  frequent,  to  inculcate  early  sumI 
late  the  great  truths  of  religion ;  nay,  it  was 
enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail, 
*  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little* — at  all  times  and 
seasons,  *  walking  bv  the  way,  and  sitting  in 
the  house,  *  I  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it 
would  genrrally  be  found  that  where  the 
children  of  pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there 
had  been  some  mistidce,  some  neglect,  or 
some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  parents ;  that 
they  had  not  used  the  right  methods.  I  ob- 
served  that  I  thought  it  did  not  at  all  dero- 
gate from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Almighty, 
that  he  appointed  ceitain  means  to  accom- 
plish certain  ends ;  and  that  the  adoptine 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and 
dependence  on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  should  prove 
our  faith  bv  our  obedience. 

I  found  1  had  gone  too  far — she  said,  with 
some  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in 
any  duty  to  her  daughters  ;  she  set  them  a 
good  example,  and  she  prayed  daily  for  thdr 
conversion.  1  highly  commended  her  for 
both,  but  risked  the  observation, '  that  pray- 
ing without  instilling  principles,  might  be  as 
inefficacious  as  instruction  without  prayer. 
That  it  was  like  a  husbandman,  who  ^ould 
expect  that  praying  for  sunshine,  should 
produce  a  crop  oif  com  in  a  field  where  not 
one  grain  had  been  sown.  God.  indeed, 
could  effect  this,  but  he  does  not  cloit ;  and 
the  means  being  of  his  own  appomtment,  his 
omnipotence  is  not  less  exerted,  by  his  di- 
recting certain  effects  to  follow  certain  cau- 
ses, than  it  would  by  any  arbitrary  aCt* 
As  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to 
quarrel  with  me,  she  contented  herself  with 
saying  coldly,  that  she  perceived  I  vras  a 
ki^alistf  and  had  but  a  low  view  of  divine 
things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no 
more  interest  in  the  conversation  than  they 
had  done  at  dinner,  but  sat  whispeiing  and 
laughing,  and  netting  white  alk  gloves,  till 
they  were  summoned  to  the  harpsichord. 
Despairing  of  getting  on  with  them  in  com- 
pany, I  propoised  a  walk  in  the  garden.  I 
now  found  them  as  willmg  to  tali,  as  desd- 
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tuteof  any  thing  to  say.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  vivid  and  frivolous.  They  hud  p^at 
stress  on  small  things.  They  seemed  to  have 
no  shades  in  their  undei'standiiig,  hut  used 
the  strongest  terms  for  the  commonest  occa- 
sions, and  admiration  wits  excited  by  things 
hardly  wortliy  to  command  attention.  They 
uere  extitrmely  glad  and  extremelv  SfM*r>', 
on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  afrcctioiis 
nf  any  kind.  They  weixi  nni muted  alx^ut 
tritles,  and  indifferent  on  things  of  impor- 
tance. They  were,  I  must  confess,  frank 
and  g^d-natured  ;  but  it  was  evident,  that 
as  they  were  too  open,  to  have  any  thing  to 
conceal,  so  they  were  too  uninformed  to  have 
any  thing  to  prodace ;  and  1  was  resolved 
not  to  risK  my  happiness  with  a  woman  who 
could  not  contribute  her  full  share  towards 
spending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in  tlie 
countiy. 

'i'lie  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  break- 
fast to  dinner  were  devoted  to  the  han3.  I 
had  the  vanity  to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of 
time  was  macle  in  compliment  to  me,  as  I 
had  professed  to  like  music  ;  till  I  found 
that  all  their  iiioniing  were  spent  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  the  only  fruit  of  their 
education,  which  seemed  to  be  used  to  any 
imrpose,  was,  that  afie  r  their  family  devo- 
tions in  the  evening,  they  sung  and  played  a 
hymn.  This  was  almost  the  only  sign  they 
gave  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  life.  I'he)' 
attended  moniing  prayers,  if  they  were 
dressed  before  the  bell  rang.    One  moniing 


T,  without  quoting  the  son  of  the  sanrf- 
Utica,  constantly  adduced  the  paternal  au- 
thority for  opinions,  which  might  savour  tn 
much  of  am)^ance  without  such  a  sanctkn 
1  observed  in  the  course  of  my  visit,  thit 
self-denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.'Ranb%''s re- 
ligious plan.  She  mncied,  1  l)elici-c,  that  it ; 
siivoix'd  of  works,  and  of  works  she  wMen- 
dei  itly  afraid.  She  ta  Iked  as  if  activity  were 
useless,  and  exeition  unnecessary,  imdasi( 
like  inanimate  matter,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  still  and  be  shone  upon. 

1  assured  her  that  though  I  depended m 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  hii 
Son,  for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  codd 
do,  yet  I  thought  that  Almighty  ^race^nfar 
fmm  setting  aside  diligent  cxeition,  wasthl 
principle  wliich  pn)moted  it.  That  salvitioi 
IS  in  no  part  of  scripture  represented  as  it- 
tainable  by  the  indolent  Christian,  if  Injjltt 
couple  such  conti'adictory  terms.  l*fattl 
hacl  been  often  awfully  struck  with  the  pla 
declarations,  '  that  tlie  kingdom  of  heavn 
suffereth  violence' — 'strive  to  enter  inattk 
1  strait  gate' — *  whatsoever  thy  hand  findrtt 
■i  I  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  miglii' — <  give  dilh 
gence  to  make  your  calling  sure' — 'voik 
out  your  own  salvation.'  To  this  laboVi 
this  watchfulness,  tliis  sedulity  of  endeavour, 
the  cix)wn  of  life  is  expressly  pronused,  and 
Sill  vation  is  not  less  the  free  ^itt  of  God,  b^ 
cause  he  has  annexed  certain  condhkoilD 
<jiir  obtaining  it. 
The  more  1  argued,  the  more  I  found  mr 


them  for  their  irregularity,  were  it  not  that 
Mr.  Ranby  obstinately  pei'sisted  in  reading 
a  printed  form,  whicn  she  was  persuaded 
€:ould  not  do  any  Ixxly  much  good.'  The 
poor  man,  who  was  really  well  disposed, 
very  properly  defended  himself,  by  saying, 
thatne  hoped  his  own  heart  went  along 
with  every  word  he  read  ;  and  as  to  his  fa- 
mily, he  thought  it  much  more  beneficial 
for  them  to  join  in  an  excellent  composition 
of  a  judicious  divine,  than  to  attencl  to  any 
such  crude  rhapsody  as  he  should  be  able  to 
produce,  whose  education  had  not  qualified 
nim  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others.  I  had 
never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use  of  his 
understanding  before ;  and  I  continued  to 
find  it  much  bjtter  than  I  had  at  first  given 
him  credit  ft)r.  The  lady  observed,  with 
some  asperity-,  that  where' there  vfercg-ifia 
andg^ctSf  it  superseded  the  necessity  of 
learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
should obsen'e  that,  in  my  little  debates  with 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  always  chal- 
lenged by  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  be- 
coming example  of  the  son  of  Cato,  who, 
when  about  to  deliver  sentiments  which 
might  be  thought  tcio  assuming  in  so  young  a 
m:ui,  intixxluced  his  admonitions  with  this 
modest  preface, 

lUmcinber  what  our/af  Aer  oft  has  (aught  us. 


ings  and  impulses,  rather  than  by  the  plan 
express  rule  of  scriptuie.     It  was  notthit 
she  did  not  read  scnpture,  but  she  intniKt- 
ted  it  in  her  own  way  ;  built  opinioiis  on  mr 
sulated  texts ;  did  not   compare  icripCiuc 
with  scripture,  except  as  it  concurred  ta 
strengthen  her  bias.    She  considered  wilk 
a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  pasaga 
which  suppoited  her  preconceived  aMDianii 
instead  ot  being  uniformly  eovemea  by  the 
general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  saored  pa^ 
She  had  far  less  reverence  fc>r  the  preceptive 
than  for  the  doctrinal  parts,  becaaaeiae^ 
not  sufficiently  consider  faith  as  an  opcratht 
influential  principle;  nor  did  dliecooceive 
that  the  suolimest  doctrines  involve  deep 
practical  consequences.    She  did  noC  coo- 
side  r  the  government  of  the  tongue,  nor  die 
command  of  her  passions,  as  tomning  vaf 
material  part  of  the  Christian  character. 
Her  zeal  was  fiery,  because  her  temper  vai 
so ;  and  her  chanty  was  cold,  because  it  vai 
an  expensive  propensity  to  keep  wanii 
Among  the  peifections  of  the  Kedeemert 
character,  she  did  not  consider  hb  bei( 
'  meek  and  lowly'  as  an  example,  the  infln- 
eiiceof  which  was  to  extend  to  her.    She 
considered  it  indeed  as  admirable^  biitnotai 
imitable ;  a  distinction  she  was  very  apt  ki 
make  in  all  her  practical  disscrtatioo%  V^ 
in  her  uuerpretation  of  scripture. 
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^vciiint^  Mi's.  Raiihy  was  lamenting, 
il  atid  rather  customary  terms,  her 
trding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said, 
:use  yourself  rather  too  licavil v,  my 
HI  have  sins,  to  be  sure.  *  •  And  pi'ay 
s  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  ?*  said  she, 
jpon  him  with  so  much  quickness 
poor  man  started,     *  Nay,'  said  he 

•  I  did  not  mean  to  ofleiid  you ;  so 
it,  that  hearing  you  condemn  your- 
ievously,  I  intended  to  comfort  you, 
ay  that,  except  a  few  faulte  ' 
ray  what  faults  ?'  interrupted  she, 
15  to  speak  however,  lest  he  should 
\  iiiterval  to  tell  them.-  *  I  defy  you, 
iby,  to  produce  one.'  *  My  dear,' 
he,  •as  you  charged  yourself  with 
lought  it  would  be  letting  you  off 
by  naming  only  two  or  three,  such 

Here,  fearing  matters  would  go 
I  interposed,  and  softcnine  things  as 
i  1  cmild  for  the  lady,  s;nd,  *  1  con- 
hat  Mr.  Ranby  meant,  that  though 

»ok  of  the  general  conniption ' 

anby  interrupting  me  with  more  spi- 
I  thought  he  possessed,  said,  *  Ge- 
Truption,  Sir,  must  be  a  source  of 
ir  corruption.  1  did  not  meap  that 
5  was  worec  than  other  women.* 
»  Mr.  Ranby,  worse  ?'  cried  she. 
or  the  firskt  tinie  in  his  life,  not  mind- 
went  on,  *  As  she  is  always  insisting 
whole  species  is  c<  »mn)t,  she  cannot 
)win^  that  she  herselr  has  not  quite 
the  infection.  Nf)w,  to  be  a  sniner 
'OSS,  and  a  saint  in  the  detail ;  that 
ve  aTl  sins  and  no  faults,  is  a  thing  1 
«itecomj)rehrnd.* 
he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did 
lortcst  way  of  allaying  the  stbrm, 
ogized  for  nim,  and' said,  *  he  was  a 
aning  man,  and  acted  up  to  the  lit- 
he had ;'  I)ut  added,  •  that  he  was 
inted  with  religious  feelings,  and 
tie  of  the  nature  of  convci-sion.* 
Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider 
nity,  as  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and 
e  thinks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on 
objects  to  any  l)ut  the  initiated.  If 
not  return  the  siffn,  she  gives  them 
ind  and  dead. — She  thinks  she  cim 
»ke  herself  intelligible  to  those  to 
ertain  peculiar  phrases  are  familiar; 
iffb  her  friends  may  be  correct,  de- 
iQ  both  doctrinal ly  and  practic^dly 
jret  if  thev  cannot  catch  a  certain 
oeaning,  \{  there  is  not  a  synipathy 
pence  between  her  and  them,  if  they 
fully  conceive  of  impressions,  and 
respond  to  mysterious  cx>mn)unica- 
ic  holds  them  unworthy  of  inter- 
|fith  her.  She  does  not  so  much  in- 
•gh  moral  excellence  as  the  criterion 
Worth,  as  on  their  own  account  of 
emd  feelings. 

olds  very  cheap  that  gradual  gi'owth 
which  IS  in  reality  no  less  the  effect 
c  grace,  than  those  instantaneous 


conversions  which  she  believes  to  be  so  com- 
mon. She  cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of 
eveiy  adv'ance  in  piety,  of  every  improve- 
ment in  virtue,  of  every  illuminiition  of  the 
understanding,  of  ever)'  amendnient  in  the 
heart,  of  every  ratification  of  the  will,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  author,  because  it 
is  pn)gressive,  thim  if  it  were  sudden.  It  is 
tnie.  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  effects  as 
he  has  sometimes  done  ;  but  as  it  is  not  his 
established  or  common  mode  of  operation,  it 
seems  vain  and  rash,  presumptuously  to  wait 
for  these  miracidous  interferences.  An  im- 
plicit dependence,  however,  on  such  inter- 
ferences is  certainly  more  gratifying  to  the 
genius  of  enthusiasiii,  than  the  anxious  vigi- 
lance, the  fervent  prayer,  the  daily  strug- 
gle, the  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,' 
though  constant  progress  of  the  sober-mind- 
ed Christian.  Such  a  Christian  isfiilly  aware 
that  his  heart  recjuires  as  much  watching  in 
the  more  advanced  as  in  tlie  earliest  stages 
of  his  religious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well-founded  hope,  and  looksnot  fbr  ccsta- 
cies,  till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  frui- 
tion. Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  a 
growing  love  of  God,  and  an  increasing  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  though  he  is  unconscious 
of  visions,  and  unacquainted  with  any  reve- 
lation but  that  which  God  has  made  in  his 
woixl.  He  remembers,  and  he  derives  con- 
solation fmm  the  i^membrance,  that  his  Sa- 
viour, in  his  mast  gracious  and  soothing  in- 
vitation to  the  *  heavy  laden,*  has  mercnuUy 
promised  *  rest,'  but  he  has  no  where  pxx>- 
misc*d  rapture. 

CHAP.  VI. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
Is  this  consistency f  said  I  to  mvself,  when  I 
compared  the  inanity  of  the  lire  with  the  se- 
riousness of  the  discourse  ;  and  contrasted 
the  vacant  way  in  which  the  day  was  spent, 
with  the  decent  and  devout  manner,  in  which 
it  was  begim  and  ended  ?  I  recollected  that 
under  the  earlv  though  imperfect  sacred  in- 
stitution, the  fere  of  the  momiiwj  and  eve- 
ning sacrifice  was  never  sufferea  to  be  ex- 
tinguished during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought 
it  a  little  heathenish  to  have  had  her  daugh- 
ters instructed  in  polite  literature,  ana  to 
h;:ve  filled  a  leisui-e  hour  in  reading  to  her  a 
useful  book,  that  was  not  profesj^ly  reli- 
gious, she  felt  no  compunction  at  their  waste 
of  time,  or  the  trifling  pursuits  in  which  the 
day  was  suffei-ed  to  spend  itself.  The  piano- 
forte, when  they  were  weary  of  the  harp, 
copying  some  dif!ei"cnt  drawings,  gildhig  a 
set  of  ifower  pots,  and  netting  white  gloves 
and  veils,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness ot  these  inimoi-tal  beings,  of  these  Chris- 
tiar^s,  foi"  whom  it  had  been  solemnly  enga- 
ged that  th'.y  slum M  manfully  fight  under 
Christ's  hruini  r. 
'On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  was  much 
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more  inclhicil  to  lay  Uie  blame  on  tlicir  edu- 
cation thiin  their  dispositions.  1  found  them 
not  only  good  humoured,  but  charitably  dis- 
posed ;  but  their  chaiitics  uere  small  and 
casual,  often  ill  applied,  and  always  without 
a  plan,  'lliey  knew  nothinjj  of  the  state, 
cliaracter  or  wants  of  the  neighbouring  poor; 
aiid  it  had  never  been  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  instniction  of  the  young  and  igno- 
rant made  any  pait  of  the  duty  of  the  rich 
towaixls  them. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on 
this  subject  to  Mrs.  Kanby,  she  drily  said 
there  were  many  other  ways  of  doing  good 
to  the  poor,  besides  exposing  her  (hiughters 
to  the  pi'obability  of  catching  diseases,  and 
the  certainty  of  getting  diit  by  such  visits. 
Her  subscription  was  never  w'anting  when 
she  was  quite  sure  that  the  object  was  de- 
serving. As  1  suspected  that  slie  a  little 
overrated  her  own  charity,  1  could  not  for- 
bear observing,  that  1  did  not  think  it  de- 
manded a  combination  of  all  the  vii-tucs  to 
entitle  a  p(K)r  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And 
though  I  durst  not  (juote  so  light  an  author 
as  Hamlet  to  her,  1  could  not  iulp  saying  to 
iiiyself,  i(ive  rvfrif  man  fna  dnr  arid  who 
HnaU*iivu/ifiuh}/i(ii7ifry  (>  •  if  (;(k1  dealt  so 

rigidly  with  us ;  if  \w  waited  to  bestow  his 
oixlinary  bUssings  till  wc  wire  gfxxl  cinmgh 
to  dfserve  tliem,  who  w<iul(l  be  clotlicti  ? 
who  WDuld  be  fed  ?  who  would  have  a  vooi 
to  shelter  him  ? 

it  was  not  that  she  gave  nothing  away,  but 
she  had  u  great  dislike  to  relieve  any  but 
those  of  her  own  religictus  persuasinn. — 
'I'hough  her  Redeemer  laid  down  his  life  tor 
all  peo])le,  llation^<,  and  languages,  she  will 
«inly  lay  down  her  money  fi»r  a  verv  liinitc*! 
number  of  a  very  limited  class.  'I'o  i)e  re- 
ligious is  not  claim  sutlicient  on  her  bountv  ; 
they  must  be  religious  in  a  priiticular  way. 

'1  he  Miss  Kanby's  had  not  been  hal>itu- 
ated  to  make  any  sysicuiatic  provision  for 
regular  charitx ,  (»i'  for  any  of  those  acciden- 
tal calamities,  for  whicji  the  purse  i^f  the  af- 
Ihient  should  alwajs  be  provided  ;  and  being 
very  expensive  in  their  ]jei-sons,  they  ha<l 
often.nota  six-pence  to  bestow,  when  the 
most  de.ser\  ing  case  ])resented  itself.  This 
must  fi"C'|uently  happen  when  there  is  no 
smcific  fund  for  chanty  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  arrangement  «if  expen- 
ses :  and  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be 
lell  to  de]>eii(l  on  the  accidental  state  of  tlie 
pui*se.  If  no  new  trinket  hap])ened  to  be 
wanted,  these  y<iung  ladies  wei-e  hberal  to 
any  apphaition,  though  always  without 
judging  of  its  merits  by  their  own  eves  and 
eais.  But  if  theie  was  a  comi)etition  be- 
tween a  sick  family  and  a  new  bntuch,  the 
briHH'h  \^as  suix'  to  carry  the  day.  This 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they  been 
habituated  to  visit  themselves  the  alxxles  of 
nenury  and  woe.  Their  lle\il>le  yi»ung 
Jieails  wotdil  have  been  wn<ui;lit  u|i'ii)  by 
lljc' nclu;!l  sij;ht  «>f  miserus,  the  inipri'^sicii 
of  which  was  f-eble  when  it  reached  tlitir 


ears  at  a  disUuice,  surrounded  as  they  wa« 
with  all  the  softnesses  aiid  accommouatioM 
of  luxurious  life.  •  They  would  dowliattb^ 
could.  They  hoped  it  was  iwt  so  bad  ait 
was  represented '  They  fell  into  the  q»^ 
way  ot  pacifying  their  consciences  by  their 
regrets ;  and'brought  themselves  to  oelieTe 
I  that  their  sympathy  with  the  suffering  ¥V 
an  atonement  tor  their  not  relieving  iL 

I  observed,  with  concern^  during  my  viat» 

how  little  the  Christian  temper  seerocd  ts 

l)e  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  rrfi- 

gion.     This  appeared  in  the  daily  concen 

of  this  high  professor.    An  opinion  contn* 

dieted,  a  person  of  different  religious  vieM 

commencted,  the  smallest  opjxisition  to  kr 

will,  the  intrusion  of  an  unseiisonable  viatori 

,  even  an  imijei-fection  in  the  dressing  of  SOM 

dish  at  table  :  such  trifles  not  only  disQA- 

I  posed  her,  but  the  discomposure  was  nmi- 

;  fested  with  a  vehemence,  which  she  was  Bit 

i  awaiv  was  a  fault ;  nor  did  she  seem  at  il 

.  sensible  that  her  religion  was  ever  to  belt* 

s(»rted  to  but  on  great  occasions,  forgpttic 

!  that  great  occasions  but  rai-ely  occur  in  oon- 

I  mon  life,  and  that  these  siiiall  passes  it 

wliich  the  enemy  ispeipetuallyenteriDgythc 

I  true  Cliristian  will  vigilantly  guard. 

I     1  observed  in  Mrs.  Kanby  c>ue  striking ii* 

I  c( insistency.     While  she  considenxl  it  ai 

'  f\jru)ing  a  complete  line  of  separation  froB 

the  world,  that  she  and  her  daughters  lb* 

stained  fi-om  public  places,  she  had  noob» 

jecti(jn  to  their  indenmifying  themselvetfiDT 

j  this  forbearance,  by  devoting  so  monstitn 

'  a  dispropt)ition  of 'their  time  to  that  iwy 

!  amusement  which  constitutes  soprindpilt 

I  part  of  diversion  abroad.     The  time  which 

.  js  redeemed  fnuii  what  is  wrong,  is  of  Ihtle 

I  value,  if  not  dedicate<l  to  what  is  right ;  and 

it  is  nut  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the  co^ 

pel  furnish  a  subject  for  discus»oni  if  t«y 

tio  not  fiH-nihh  a  principle  of  actioOi 

One  of  tlie  most  obviouB  defects  which 
struck  mc  in  this,  iuul  two  or  three  othar 
faniiiies,  whom  1  afterwards  visited,  wastbci 
want  of  com]>anioiiableness  in  the  dan^ 
!  ters.  'I'hey  did  not  seem  to  form  a  paitrf 
the  family  compact ;  but  made  a  kmdof  dih 
tinct  branch  ot  themselves.  Surely,  whA 
only  tlie  parents  and  a  few  select  fiiends iff 
met  together,  in  a  family  way,  the  daug^ 
ters  should  contribute  their  portion  to  c» 
hven  the  domestic  circle.  They  were  al- 
ways ready  to  sing  and  to  l)lay,  but  didiMt 
take  the  ])ains  to  pi-oducc  themselves  in  oqa- 
\-ersation  ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  Satinet 
intercourse,  i)y  herding,  and  wnispexiogiaHl 
laughing  together. 

in  sonie  women  who  seemed  to  be  pcfr 

sessed  of  gcxid  ingredients,  they  were  ao  B 

mixe(l  up  together  as  not  to  produce  an  d^ 

gant,  interesting  c(?mpiuiiofu     It  iqipeaitd 

■  to  me  that  time  of  the  graiHl  inducemcMs 

in  thi-  choice  i»f  a  wife,  aiv,  that  a  manmajr 

ihaM"  a  diiec.liess  fur  his  family,  a  pi«*J»* 

|tri'.s  for  his  children,  ainl  a  comj)aiii(Xi  W 

;  1 1  i  I  osel i    C an  it  be  liuiiebtly  afibrawd  thtf 
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}cnt  habits  of  domestic  life  are  genc- 
t'oiirablc  to  the  union  of  these  tlirec 
Is  ?  Yet  wliich  of  them  can  a  man  of 
k1  principle  consent  to  I'ehnquish  in 
jgal  pi'ospects  ^ 


CHAP.  vn. 

ruRNED  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few 
To  a  specuhitive  stranger,  a  J^ondoii 
*6ents  every  variety  of  circumstance 
^  conceivable  shape  of  which  human 
isceptible.  When  you  trace  the  so- 
of  the  morning  countenance,  the 
^  exploring  of  the  moi-ninjj  paper,  the 
itcrrogation  of  the  morning  guest — 
ou  hear  the  dismal  enumeration  of! 
y  land,  and  perils  by  sea — ^taxes  ti-e- 1 
angers  multiplying,  commerce  anni- 
•,  war  protracted,  invasion  threaten- 
estruction    impending — your    mind  '■ 

>  and  communicates  tne  terror,  ahd  I 
d  yourself  'falling   with   a  falling 

when,  in  the  course  of  the  ver}-  same 
w  meet  these  gloomy  prognosticatoi-s 
sumptuous,  not  *dniner,  but  hcca- 
at  the  gorgeous  fete,  the  splendid 
Je ;  when  you  hear  the  frivolous  dis- 
witness  the  luxurious  dissipation, 
plate  the  boundless  indulgence,  and 
J  the  ruinous  gaming,  you  would  be 
0  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  supping  in  the 
des  of  that  land  in  which  1  breakfast- 
QBcly  this  is  a  country  of  diflei'ent 
ifferent  charactei*s,  and  different  cir- 
nces.  This  at  least  is  a  place  in 
there  is  jieither  fear  nor  danger,  nor 
iwr  misery,  nor  war. 
•u  obser\'e  the  ovei*flowing  subscrip- 
iscd,  the  innumerable  societies  form- 
:  committees  appointed,  the  agents 
"cd,  the  royal  patrons  engaged,  the 
^residents  provided,  the  palace-like 
res  crectetl ;  and  all  this  to  alleviate, 
,  and  even  to  prevent  every  calamity, 
the  indigent  can  suffer,  ortheaftlueht 
c ;  to  remove  not  only  want  but  ig  • 
fi ;  to  suppi'css  not  only  .misery  but 
oald  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
t  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ?  How  noble 
3n !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  ac- 
w  like  an  angel !  In  compassion,  how 
5od!» 

0  kx>k  mto  the  whole  comet-like  ec- 
Ofb  of  the  human  character  ;  if  you 
Ped  all  the  ^niggling  contrariety  of 
de  and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of 

>  and  of  action,  of  resolution  and  of 
nance ;  the  victories  of  evil  over  the 
jBties  to  good  ;  if  you  contrasted  the 
id  virtue  with  the  disorderly  vice;  the 
i  geneix«ity  wish  the  selfish  narrow- 
^ provident  bounty  with  the  though t- 
odigsdity  ;  the  extremes  of  all  that  is 
edjwith  the  excesses  of  all  that  is  ab- 
jpuld  you  not  exclaim  in  the  ver}'  spi- 
wai,  •  O  !  the  grandeur  and  the  fit- 


tleness,  the  excellence  and  the  comiption, 
the  majesty  and  the  meanness  of  man  ! 

If  you  attended  the  debates  in  pur  great 
deliberative  assem])lies ;  if  you  heard  the  ar- 
j;;umc'nl  andtheel<Kiuem.e,''thc  wisdom  and 
the  wit,*  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinte- 
ix?stedness ;  Curtius's  devotediicss  to  his 
country,  and  Re^;ulus\s  dL-idain  of  self,  ex- 
jiiTsScJl  with  all  the  h^gic  which  reason  can 
sujj[gest,  and  embellished  with  all  the  rhe- 
toric wliich  fimcy  can  supply,  would  you  not 
raptumusly  cry  out,  this  is 

Above  all  Gre(rl(,aboreall  Roman  fiinie? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personalit}^ 
the  incurable  prejudice,  the  cutting  retort, 
the  sus]>icious  implication,  the  recriminatingr 
sneer,  the  cherished  animosity;  if  you  beheld 
the  interests  of  an  empire  sUuiding  still,  the 
business  of  the  civilized  ^lobe  suspended^ 
while  two  intellectual  gladiators  are  thi-ust- 
ing  each  to  give  the  otner  a  fall,  and  to  show 
his  own  strength  ;  would  you  not  lament  the 
littleness  of  the  gi'eat,  the  infirmities  of  the 
good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise  ? 
Would  you  not,  soaring  a  flight  far  abo\^ 
Hamlet  or  Pascid,  apostrophize  with  the 
Royal  Psalmist,  'Lord,  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  regaitlest  him  ?* 

But  to  descend  to  n»y  individual  concerns, 
— Among  my  acquaintimce  1  visited  two  se- 
pantte  families,  where  the  daughters  were 
remarkably  attractive,  and  more  than  usu- 
ally endowed  with  beauty,  sense,  and  ele- 
gance ;  but  I  was  deterred  from  following  up 
the  acquaintance,  by  obsei-ving  in  each  fa- 
mily, practices  which,  though  very  dilfe- 
i*ent,  almost  equally  revolted  me. 

In  one,  where  the  young  ladies  had  laf^e 
fortunes,  they  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
admiration,  and  invited  the  familiarity  of 
young  men,  by  attentions  the  most  flatter- 
ing, and  civilities  the  most  alluring.  When 
they  had  made  sure  of  their  aim,  and  tlie 
admirers  were  encouraged  to  make  propo- 
sals, the  ladies  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
wondered  what  the  man  could  mean  ;  they 
never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more  than  com- 
mon politeness ;  then  petrified  them  with 
distant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
the  same  arts  on  others. 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I 
had  secured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  1  in- 
stantly deserted  on  obsening  the  gracious 
and  engaging  recejjtion  given  by  the  ladies* 
to  more  than  one  libertine  of  the  most  noto- 
rious profligacy.  The  men  were  handsome, 
and  elegant,  and  fashionable,  and  had  figur- 
ed in  newspapers  and  courts  of  justice.  This 
degrading  popularity  rather  attracte<l  than 
repelled  attention  ;  and  while  the  guilty  as- 
so<:iates  in  their  crime  were  shunned  with 
abhoiTcnce  by  these  very  ladies,  the  speci- 
ous undoers  were  not  only  received  with 
complaisance,  but  thei-e  was  a  sort  of  com- 
petition who  should  be  most  strenuous  in 
tjieir  endeavours  to  attract  them.    Surely 
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women  of  fashion  can  hai-dly  make  a  more 
coiTupt  use  of  irifliiencc,  a  Uilcnt  for  which 
they  will  be  peculiarly  accx)untable.  Sure- 
ly, mere  personal  purity  can  hardly  desen  c 
tne  name  of  virtue  in  those  who  can  sanc- 
tion notoiiously  vicious  charactei's,  which 
their  i"epn>l)ation,  if  it  could  not  reform, 
would  at  least  degnide. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Bettield  to  be  persons  of 
much  worth. — They  were  c^ndi(i,  generous 
and  sincei'e, .  They  saw  the  errors  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  but  had  not  reso- 
lution to  emancipate  themselves  from  its 
shackles.  'I'hey  (laitook,  indeed,  veiy  spa- 
ringly of  its  divei'sions,  not  so  much  because 
they  suspected  their  evil  tendency,  as  be- 
cause they  had  better  ix-sources  m  them- 
selves. 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  people, 
firom  mere  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
the  o]>eration  of  any  ivligious  consideration, 
do  not,  when  the  first  aixlour  is  cooled,  per- 
ceive the  futility  of  what  is  called  pleasui*e, 
and  decline  it  as  the  man  declines  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  child.  But  fasliionable  society 
produces  few  persons  who,  like  the  ex-cour- 
tier oTKing  David,  assign  their  ffnir-score 
years  as  a  reason  for  no  longer  *  delighting 
m  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  wo- 
men.' 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Bel  field,  however, 
kept  up  a  large  and  general  acquaintiuice  ; 
and  it  is  not  easy^  to  continue  to  associate 
with  the  world,  without  redlining  something 
of  its  spirit  Their  standard  of  morals  was 
high,  compared  with  that  of  those  with 
whom  they  lived  ;  but  when  the  standard  of 
the  gospKil  was  suggested  they  drew  in  a 
little,  and  thought  tfungi.  mifrht  be  carried 
toofar.^  I'here  was  nothing  in  their  pi-ac- 
tice  which  made  it  their  interest  to  hope  that 
Christianity  might  not  be  tnie.  They  both 
assented  to  its  uoctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind 
of  ^neral  hojie  of  its  final  promises.  But 
their  views  were  neitlier  coirect  nor  eleva- 
ted. They  were  contented  to  generalize  the 
doctrines  of  scripture,  and  though  they  ve- 
nerated its  awful  trutlis  in  the  aggregate, 
they  rather  took  them  upon  tiiist  than  la- 
boured to  understand  them,  or  to  imbue 
their  minds  with  a  spirit  of  them.  Many  a 
high  professor,  however,  might  have  blush- 
etl  to  see  how  careftilly  they  exercised  not  a 
few  Christian  dispositions ;  how  kind  and 
patient  they  were  !  how  favounible  in  their 
constructions  of  the  actions  of  others  !  how 
charitable  to  the  necessitous  !  how  exact  in 
vei*acity  !  and  how  tender  of  the  reputation 
of  their  neighbour ! 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  living' 
so  much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits, 
politicians,  and  philosophers.  This,  though 
ne  had  esc<iped  the  contagion  of  filse  princi- 
ples, had  kept  back  the  j^wth  of  such  as 
were  tnie.  Men  versed  m  the  world,  and 
abstracted  from  all  i^ligious  srxiiety,  begin, 
in  time,  alilO.e  to  suspect  whether  their  own 


i*cligious  opinions  may  not  posi^ly  he  wrongs* 
or  at  least  rigid,  when  they  see  them  soo|>- 
poslte  to  those  of  persons  to  whose  judgment 
they  are  accustomed  to  look  up  m  other 
{XMnts.  He  found,  too,  tliat  in  the  society  ■ 
which  he  lived,  the  reputati(jn  of  religion d^ 
tracted  much  from  that  ot  talents,  and  a  man 
does  not  care  to  have  his  undtrstandini 
questioned  by  those  in  whose  opinioQ  M 
wibhes  to  stand  well.  This  apprehcnaoi 
did  not,  indeed,  drive  him  to  renounce  Ibi 
principles,  but  it  led  him  to  conceal  them: 
and  that  piety  which  is  forpbl]^  kept  outfit 
sight,  which  lias  nothing  to  forufy,  and  eve* 
ry  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too  apt  to  aedine. 

His  maiiiage  with  an  amiable  womn^  ; 
whose  viitues^d  ^ices  attached lum to kii  j 
own  home,  drew  him  off  from  the  mostdH^  i 


gerous  of  his  prior  connections.    This 
had  at  once  impn)ved  his  cliaracter  and  »  \ 
mented  his   happiness.     If  Lady  Belfioi  j 
en-ed,  it  was  thix)ugh  excess  of  kindness nd  | 
candour.     Her  kindness  led  to  the  too  gmt  \ 
indulgence  of  her  children ;  and  her  CUH 
dour  to  the  too  favourable  construction  of  tke 
erroi*s  of  her  acquaintance.     She  was  tke 
viiiy  revei-se   of  my    Hampstead   frieii 
Whereas  Mrs.  Kanby  thought  liardlyiqr 
body  would  be  saved,  Lady  Belfield  oott- 
forted  herself  that  hardly  any  body  wask 
dinger.     This  opinion  was  not  taken  up  H 
a  palliative  to  quiet  her  conscience,  oo  afr- 
count  of  the  sins  of  her  own  conduct,  for  hff 
conduct  was  remarkably  correct ;  but  k 
sprung  from  a  natural  sweetness  Q^tem|Nri 
joined  to  a  mind  not  sufficiently  m&sflwd 
and  guided  by  scripture  truth.    She  was 
candid  and  teachable,  but  as  she  could  out 
help  seeing  that  she  had  more  religion  dMi 
most  of  her  acquaintance,  she  felt  a  aeoci 
complacency  in  observing  how  &r  her  priB" 
ciples  rose  above  theirs,  instead  of  an  mm- 
bling  conviction  of  how  far  her  own  ieU  !«• 
low  the  reouisitions  of  the  gospel. 

The  fundamental  error  was,  that  she  ted 
no  distinct  view  of  the  corruption  of  himtt 
nature.  She  often  lii  m ented  the  wcakneMl 
and  vices  of  individuals,  but  thought  aUfici 
an  incidental  notai*adical  mischief,  the  c^ 
feet  of  thoughtlessness  and  casual  tcinptt' 
tion.  She  talked  with  discrimination  of  ite 
faults  of  some  of  her  children ;  but  wkle 
shei^ejoiced  in  the  happier  dispoQtioMcf 
the  others,  she  never  suspected  that  tlK^ 
had  all  brought  into  the  world  with  then  a 
natural  tendency  to  evil ;  and  thought 't 
cruel  to  suppose  that  such  innocent  litde 
things,  had  any  such  wrong  propensities  ai 
education  woul^  not  effectually  cure,  b 
every  thing  the  complete  contrast  cf  Ma 
Ranby-r-as  the  latter  thought  educatiOB 
could' do  nothing.  Lady  Belfu^ld  thought  it 
would  do  every  thin^ ;  that  there  wasao 
go(xi  tendency  which  it  would  not  bring  1* 
perfection,  and  no  corruption  which  it  ow 
not  completely  eradicate.  On  the  opeffr 
tton  of  a  higher  influence  she  blaced  toi 
little  dependence  ;  while  Mrs.  Ranhy  it^* 
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unreasonable  trust  od  an  interfe- 
t  warranted  by  scripture, 
ird  to  iier  children.  Lady  Beliield 
by  the  sti-engjth  of  her  ajfcction  to 
indulgence.  She  encouraged  no 
hem,  Dut  she-  did  not  sufiicicntlv 
ose  iudiaitions  which  arc  the  seeds 
She  reproved  the  actual  fault,  but 
lought  of  implanting  a  principle 
ight  extirpate  the  evil  from  whence 
^rune ;  so  fliat  the  individual  er- 
hc  individual  correction  were  con- 
tcurring. 

s.  Kanby,  I  had  observed,  seldom 
ly  sacred  writer  but  St  Paul,  I  i-e- 
:nat  Lady  Belfield  admired  almost 
'ly  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  and  the 
t  books  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  Epis- 
bf  St.  James  was  her  iavounte ; 
8  she  thought  chiefly,  if  not  entirely 
le  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews 
ins,  to  the  converts  from  among 
ey  were  addressed.  If  she  entei<- 
Uher  an  awful  reverence  for  the 

parts,  than  an  earnest  wish  to 
:m,  it  arose  from  the  common  mis- 
believing that  they  were  purelv 
ve,  without  being  aware  of  then* 
K)rtance.  But  if  these  two  ladies 
metrically  opposite  to  each  other  in 
oints,  both  were  frequently  right  in 
y  assumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
•y  rejected.  Each  contended  for 
of  that  which  will  not  save,  when 
fit)m  the  other,  but  which,  when 
it,  makes  up  the  complete  Chris- 
acter. 

ielfield,  who  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
onally  charitable,  almost  thought 
ren  might  be  purchased  by  chanty, 
ed  the  valuable  superstructure  of 
ks,  and  laid  them  as  herfuunda- 
I  while  Mrs.  Ranby  would  not  per- 
ch have  blamed  Moses  for  break- 
ables of  the  law,  had  he  only  de- 

the  second.  Lady  Belfield  would 
ed  the  second  as  the  more  impor- 
letwa 

Belfield  had  less  vanity  than  any 
ever  knew,  who  was  not  governed 
ry  strict  religious  principle.  Her 
never  courted  the  admiration  of  the 
ut  her  timidity  too  much  dreaded  its 

She  would  not  do  a  wrong  thing 
any  applause,  but  she  omitted  some 
s  from  the  di^ad  of  blame. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

house  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  be- 
pleasant  kind  of  home  to  me.  He 
lady  seldom  went  out  in  an  evening, 
in  each  other  and  in  their  children, 
they  lived  much  with  the  i-ational, 
icxiiated  as  little  as  they  thought  [>os- 
th  the  racketing  world.  Yet  being 
U)  be  generally  at  home,  they  were 


exposed  to  the  mroads  of  cextain  invaders^ 
called  fine  ladies,  who,  always  afraid  of  be- 
ing too  early  for  their  parties,  are  constantly 
oil  the  watch,  how  to  disburden  themsc^lves, 
for  the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy  com- 
modity time;  a  raw  material,  which  as 
they  seldom  work  up  at  home,  they  are  al- 
ways willing  to  truck  aganist  the  time  of 
their  more  domestic  acquaintance?  Now, 
as  these  last  have  always  something  to  do^ 
it  is  an  unfair  traffic ;  *  all  the  reciprocity  is 
on  one  side,'  to  borrow  the  expression  ot  an 
illustrious  statesman ;  and  Uie  barter  is  as 
disadvantageous  to  tlie  sober  home  trader, 
as  that  of  the  honest  negroes^  who  exchange 
their  eold  dust  and  ivoiy  for  the  beads  and 
bits  of  glass  of  the  wily  English. 

These  nightly  imipUons,  though  some- 
times inconvenient  to  my  fiiends,  were  of 
use  to  me,  as  they  enabled  me  to  see  and 
judge  more  of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could 
nave  done  without  going  in  search  of  it ;  a 
risk,  which  1  thought  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  gain.  It  was  like  learning  the  language 
of  the  enemy's  country  at  home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  hap- 
pily alone  in  the  libi'ary.  Lady  Belfield* 
working  at  her  embroidery,  cheerfuHy  join- 
ing in  our  little  discussions,  and  comparing 
our  peacefiil  pleasures  with  those  pursued 
by  the  occupiers  of  the  countless  carriages 
which  were  tearing  up  the  **  wheel-worn 
streets,"  or  jostling  eacn  other  at  the  door  of 
the  next  house,  where  a  grand  assembly 
was  collecting  its  myriads---Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evening  book.  Then  ri- 
sing, he  took  down  from  the  shelf  Akendde's 
Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

*  Is  it,'  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  *  the 
rage  ft)r  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy  of 
taste,  that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  of  a  poet, 
who,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admiration 
of  every  man  who  had  a  relish  for  ti-ue  ge- 
nius ?  I  cannot  defend  his  principles,  since 
in  a  work,  of  which  Mafi  is  professecUy  the 
obj^t,  he  has  overlooked  his  immortality  ; 
a  subject,  which  one  wonders  did  not  force 
itselfupon  him,  as  so  congenial  to  the  sub- 
limity of  his  genius,  whatever  his  religious 
views  might  nave  been.  But  to  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  abounds 
in  a  richer  profiision  of  images,  and  a  more 
variegated  luxuriance  of  expression  than 
the  Pleasures  of  Imaginatiofi,  cannot  easily 
be  found.  The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day 
seems  to  add  fresh  value  to  his  sinewy  verse. 
We  have  no  happier  master  of  poetic  num- 
bers, none  who  better  knew 

To  build  the  lofty  rkjine. 

The  condensed  vigour,  so  indispensable  to 
bUmk  verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the 
pause,  the  masterlv  structure  of  the  period, 
and  all  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  ait,  can 
perhaps  l)c  best  leariit  from  Akenside.  If 
lie  could  have  conveyed  to  Thompson  his 
melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thompson  would 
have  paid  him  back  in  perspicuity  and  trans- 
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parencyof  meaning,  liow  they  might  have 
enriched  «»ch  iilhcv  !* 

•Icoiifi-ss.'s:iiil  I.'iiircatlinKAkciiSHk.I 
have  now  :tinl  llicn  ffimil  tin-  s:iini- |j.i>sii|jv 

-words  art  rait  iilwiiys  umkiNiond.'  I  tlitti 
deaired  fliv  trk-nd  to  i^tili-  us  with  tlw  fii-st 
book  of  the  Mi-asuivi  'it  InwKinatiim. 

t5ir  Juhn  isapassimiutu  lovcrnf  |HiL-try,  in 
wliicU  lie  haH  a  fine  lastc.  He  ruuil  il  with 
much  spirit  and  fueling,  es(Kcially  these  tra- 
1)-  daisiC!)!  liiwa. 

JUIa4  niBif  alonci  brtr  vKdhi  nnh  and  knieii, 
Tkc  ll'inE  rminuini  In  ilirirconliini 


Intiui  lb*  MHil  (u  iHTirrMnnxjo)'. 
•TherctrtHaliiinof  thiscxfuiisitc  passr^,' 
said  he,  faying  d"wn  llic  Umk,  '  iscst:il)lihh- 
ed  by  the  ninsL-nt*iiig  siiITiii!^-  of  :i1l  nit: 
taste,   thiHigh  liy  tliu  critical  ctnintnii 
you  arc  bcemMiiii; Input  on,  you  look  : 
you  hiula  mhHl  tiiAttiicfc  it.' 

'Sofcrfromit,'  saiil  I,  'thatlknow 
thing  mote  splendid  in  the  -wluile  mioA  <  i  i 


poelT)-.  And  1  feel  almost  guilty  nf  hi);1i 
trea*on  against  the  mML-bty  nt  the  siililiiiiei' 
Mums,  in  the  ivniurk  1  ani  j^jintj  to  huiiiiitl, 


the  rt^ieliiMteti  lines  whicli  fili    ..      

Poet's  object,  thruiigli  tlii-.  and  tlie  two  fr.|- 
lowing  pages  ii  to  e>t:ibliKti  tile  tiiliiiile  mi- 
perionty  M  mind  cn'er  uni:J>nscii'.us  ni.ittiT, 
even  in  its  fairest  fnnn%  The  idea  ivasjiiii 
aitheexeculiim  is  liuautiru] ;  soatsu  h  hh 
Wpremcclevatinnof  intL-lk-ct,  incr 

GrnliKli  of  Inilk,  or  ijniurlrir  at  parli 

Nothing  again  can  tx:  liner  tliaii  liis 
queut  preference  c^ 

llbe  poiktrt  uTGi'iiim  iiid  ilivij;!!, 

over  even  the  Mu|icii<li>us  t-iingc 

Orphuill,  UIIK,  BBil  MlKndiitiw  iplirn: 

He  proceeds  to  ransiick  llie  st"i'e*  cf  the 

menttu  and  tlie  nmral  witIi!,  aslii-  h:id  iloiic 

the  world  t.f  niaticr,  iitid  with  a  jicn  dipjied 

in  HipjKici'ene,  i>i)|iO!c>i  to  tlie  latter 

TI>*<lunH<ir>intmi>n'!t'nJ.rii|..  be. 


TW  timcrftii  tear  ikat  >iimni  Ttmn  aibrn'  rniti 
•WTiv,   Charles,*  i«id  Sir  Jiiliii,  '1  „... 
^ad  to  nnd  you  the  tnihnslislic  ciiliigist  of 
the  possugi.-  of  whicli  I  Mr>i>tcw  d  vou  were 
ttl>out  to  l>e  ilic  sane*-  ci'iisimr.' 

*  Censure,' i-e|ilitd'l,  'i»;.t:rh;ii(st(io«r.mg 
atermfiyrativ  iiiin.  tsiiL-ci.illv  ilic  mi.^  :nl- 
mirtd  p:.i-t  of  ifiia  finmj.icm.  "I  ni.id  ii-.t  xx- 
peatlhfliin.-.,<.ri  wi.idi  1  ^v:.^^;..i;li;  r,.,  ,i,k  ;. 
Might  o!)scrv;iiion  ;  llnv  iivi-  in  tin-  tiiiim 
ana menion'  iiftvcry  lo\ vr  <ji  the  iM:!-VM.'    , 


rlv'hn 


I  abrnait  ihnmjjN  nuTurr  I'l  Iht  r 
\,  laiis  and  arlammiiiiH'  ipktR«, 
n  IhriUi:!!  ^hv  niul  mil 


hilfilul  khiAliJif;  maicaly  ditaie 
Th)  tiran^nmtrptkHi.  tivNuiUruliii  row 
Ib^alRriiftunlheilrukc^  Cuwi^  lala 


E.  diwii  1 1 


cairdak 


_  iicknowlcdge  it,'  said  I,  'l>ut  it  il  s 
Hist  OS  it  is  i^runu .'  IJe  vrui  e*i  (tttullna^ 
It  isaliiiriind  direct  <i]])m^(in  between  nM 
and  matter!  Tlic|>cjt't  OHild  nntliavcct- 
prtssc'il  tlie ini:ig<: mure  niil)lv  jbutmi^te 
iKiI,  i.ut  of  llie:J>uiidalit  ti'disiii'GiiofhM^ 
iik-iiL  mind,  liai  e  ct  Ai-en  it  with  more  fclit> 
tv  i  Is  uii  ai-t  ot'inunlcr,  neiiofanutiit^ 
(T,  :i!>  li:i|>|tily  contra&tcd  with  tlie  or|jai>ia> 
Cion  of  iiiatler,  ua  tlie  otlier  l>euiitifiil  mUi- 
H'S  I  iianiMl,  and  wliicli  lieeouidntntcli.'ct^ 
Tlic  MijiLrioritv  of  niLTiul  bwiuty  i>  tbt 
|»iii<t  he  is  I'staljlishing,  and  his  tlabmn 
]>riiHir4iiiin  U'mIs  )  ou  tu  eNpi-ct  all  his  ether 
iiist.iiK'ts  to  Ik  drawn  from  pnie  mental n- 
cillencc.  His  other  extaiiiililicatioiii  an 
)^'ucrul,thisibiianicolar.  T heyareaclM^  J 
this  is  only  aval  ictv.  Iquc&tion  if  Miltsk  \ 
uho  wusat  leaht  as  ardent  a  chain;^!!!^  j 
lilK'Ttv,  and  as  much  of  a  jiaitv  mu  » 
Akuiside,  would  ha\  e  u^d  this  illuMrtfiok    ' 


Milton,  tliiNi^^h  lie  I  tteii  in^niiutus  a  prlitic 
stiiike  in  hia  great  jxiem,  alwaii,  Ithiikt    - 
l^cneralives.     \Vhatc\cr  liadl)tcnhi»pn* 


,...-,...  „  whateverpeiindbcltad  wntii4  ' 
I <ju<,'!<dun,  when  hu  wanted  todescribetkt 
ineithiiiwi-f  authority  by  the  rrl)el angdii  , 
if  lie  would  Iia\pilliistnaul  it-by  Cromvd^ 
sci/iiig  tlie  nnice,  oi'  tlic  decanitatim  ■ 
Cliiiries;  much  less,  if  hewtaild  haveifr 
kr.ti'd  th  lie  tuo  iustauces  as  tlie  triunipha 
niiixL  ut'er  matter.' 

'Hut,'  said  Sir  John,  'yo«  fbrgrt  iW 
AkeiiMilejirufessedly  adtipts  the  langnaiB 
of  t^icero  in  his  seci.i'id  philiupic '  He  ibi* 
read  tlie  nutc  beginning  witl^  CBSon;  iolcr- 


not  aipilif  U 


fcct.^  Bci'. 

•True,'  said  I. 
mutter  as  a  ixniit  i^  fact,  but  as  a. 
just  aiijjiioatioii,  I  pass  over  the  conipui* 
30iir<rBi-utu>  with  Jove,  which  by  the»V 
would  lime  hecimieTiilly  better  in  Ml  Ak**" 
siiie,  but  whiirli  Tnlly  nuild  liave  peih^ 
tliought  Km  lKj:d.  Cicero  adnms  liisoraoM 
uithtliis  ni^ntflceiit  desri iptirn.    ""^ 

;u.-tra; ■.■..! I  of  thill  tu  which  I  InimUvt*- 
i-uieiti;rtiiiotc7:.irtlv  iiplJlv.  Tlicot^'* 
;;:ui.;s  ilu-  vi.  lent  .:i\i-Ji  ct  a  &ero ;  llie  P^ 
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opts  the  description  of  this  violent  death, 
mther  of  the  stroke  which  caused  it,  to 
ustmte  the  pcifcction  of  intellectual  gran- 
•ur. — After  all,  it  is  as  much  a  party  ques- 
-m  as  fi  poetical  one,  A  question  on  which 
\e  critic  will  be  apt  to  be  guided  in  his  de- 
isiou  by  his  politics  rather  than  by  his  taste. 
,'he  s])lendonr  of  the  passiige,  however, 
nil  iiK' vita bly  dazzle  the  teeliitg  reader,  till 
tprotluce  the  common  effect  of  excessive 
)nghtiiess,  that  of  somewhat  blinding  the 
jehoidcr. 


visit.  But  all  those  devices  have  not  yet  an- 
swered. The  damsels  still  remain,  like 
Shakespeai*e's  plaintive  maid,  *ni  single 
blessedness.' — 1  hey  do  not,  however,  Uke 
her,  spend  gl(X)my  nights 

OiBiimiiig  iokl  Ii}idiii  to  tbe  pal^,  lifvlen  moon, 

but  in  singing  sprightlier  roundelays  to  live- 
lier auditors.* 

I  i)unctually  attended  the  invitationi  eflfoc- 
tually  shielded  from  danger  by  the  fiiendly 
mtimation,  and  a  still  more  iniallible  JEgis, 
the  chcii"ge  of  my  father  never  to  embark  in 
any  engagement  till  1  had  made  my  visit  to 
^ Ir.  Stanley.  My  veneration  for  h is  memo- 
ry oijcratcd  as  a  cc)mi)lcte  defence. 
'  I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures bn:ug)it  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mi's.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversa- 
tion, a  si'nsil>le,  corrcct,  knowing  woman. 
Her  daughters  were  elegant  in  their  figures, 
well  instructed  in  the  usual  accomplishments, 
well  bred  and  a])parently  well  tempered. 
Mr.  Fentham  was  a  man  of  business,  and  of 
the  world.  He  hada  gre<it  income  from  a 
place  uiider  government,  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  his  family  permitted  him  to  save 


CHAP.  IX. 

While  wcwere  thus  pleasantly  engaged, 
die  sciT ant  announced  Mrs.  Fentliam  ;  aTul 
&£islii(inable  looking  woinan,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  life,  rather  youthfully  dix-st,  and  not 
brfimm  handsrmie,  made  her  appeanmce. 
Instead  of  bivaking  forth  into  the  usual  mo- 
dish jargon,  she  politely  entered  into  the  sul)- 
jcam  which  4«he  touiid  us  enj^aged  ;  envied 
bdy  Bi'lfield  the  ha])pincssot  elegant  quiet, 
which  slie  hci*self  might  have  been  equally 
cn)o\-ing  at  her  own  house,  and  prolessetl 

herself  a  warm  admirer  of  poetiy.  She  mjtliing,  Pnvate  fortune  he  had  little  or 
vould  pi'obably  have  pn^fessed  an  ecjual  none.  His  em])loymcnt  engaged  him  almost 
Condnc^s  for  metaphysics,  geometry,  mili-  entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but  little  witli 
tarv  tactics,  or  the  Arabic  language,  if  she  donjesticaftViii's.  A  genei*al  air  of  elegance, 
had  happened  t«)  have  found  us  employed  in  j  aliiidst  amounting  to  magnificence,  perva- 
the  study  of  eitber.  '  ded  the  whole  establislnneut. 

From  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was '  I  at  tirst  sitw  but  little  to  excite  any  sus- 
Cisy  and  natur.il.  Mrs.  Fenth:ur.  p(^sse:.se<l  piiion  of  the  artificial  character  of  tlic  lady 
all  die  phi  asc-ulogy  of  connois^eur>hip,  and  of  the  House.  The  first  gleam  of  light  whicn 
asked  me  if  1  was  fond  of  pictures.  I  j.m-o-  let  in  the  tiuth  was  the  expressions  most  fi-e- 
feficd  the  delight  1  took  in  them  in  stn>ng,  quent  in  Mrs,  Fentham  s  mouth — 'What 
that  is,  in  true  terms.  Slu'j)olitely  said,  that  >  will  the  world  sav?*     *What  will  people 


bowed  my  thanktul  assent ;  she  appointed  cd  that  human  a]>plause  was  the  motive  of 

the  houi",  and  soon  after,  looking   at  her  all  she  said,  and  reputation  her  gi"eat  object 

vatch,  said  she  was  afniid  she  must  leave  in  all  she  did.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which 

thedelightstf  such  asc^lect  and  interesting  she  s:icr".ficed.    i)ecomm  was  the  inspirer 


•ocicty  for  a  far  less  agreealjle  party. 

^  When  she  w;is  ^one,  1  ex]jresstd  my  ol)- 

ligatioiis  to  her  politeness,  iuid  anticijiattd 

the  pleasure  1  should  have  in  seeing  her  pic- 


(f  her  duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them. 

The  standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard 

by  which  she  weighed  actions.    She  had  no 

higbi'i'  piinciple  of  conduct.  She  adopted 


tures.     *She  is  much  more  anxious  that  you '  the  forms  c^f  religion,  because  she  saw  that, 
should  see  her  Or/if/na/s,*  said  Lady  I'k'l-'cairied  tf)  a  certain  degree,  they  rather  pro- 
field,  smiling  ;  *  the  kiiuhiess  is  not  tjulie  (lis- "  dure  credit  tban  censure.    While  her  nus- 
interested  ;  lake  care  of  your  heart.*    Sir  band  adjusted  his  account 
John,  rjither  gravely,  said,'  *  It  is  with  ix'luc- 
tanctithat  I  'ever  sii'y  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  any  bodv  that    1  receive  into  mv 


iccounts  on  the  Sunday 
moniinjr,  she  regularly  caiTied  her  daugh- 
ters t«)  ciuirch,  exce])t  a  head-ache  had  been 
_  ...  caught  at  the  Sjiturday's  openi ;  and  as  re- 
house; butas  the  son  of  my  valued  friend,  I'gularly  exhibited  herself  and  them  aftcr- 
thinkit  fair  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  ma-  wards'  in  Hyde  Park.  As  she  said  it  was 
tw^ii  keeps  a  keen  look-out  after  all  young  Mr.  Fentham's  leisure  day,  she  complimcnt- 
nien  of.  fortune.  'I'his  is  not  the  first  time ;  ed  him  with  always  having  a  great  tlimier  on 
^t  that  Titian  has  been  made  the  bait  to  Sundays,  but  alleged  her  piety  as  a  reason 
c^tch  a  proniising  ac(iuaintance.  Indeed,  it  for  not  having  cards  in  the  evening  at  home, 
is  now  ^rown  so  stale,  that  had  you  not  been  tin -ugh  she  had  no  scruple  to  make  one  at  a 
a  "low  man,  she  would  haixlly  have  lisked  pn\ate  parly  at  a  friend's  house;  soberly 
1^  If  yni  had  happeiicd  not 'to  like  paiul-  cciiditioniiig,' lu>wever,  that  there  should  not 
j'»SiSo:nebuok  wmildhaxe  l>een«ilVeixd>ou.  be  more  than  ////re  /ad/r'*;  the  right  or 
Hie  return  of  a  book  naturally  brings  on  a  wrong,  the  dccomm  or   itn\ii:o\irvK.t^{^  tJNft 
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guictyor  g;nivity  always  being  made  me-|it<K:]f:  biitifthe  loftier  hope  fiub,  die tkci 
citicully  to  depend  on  the  iiiimlier  cit  tiibles.  ■  contrives  to  lure   back  the  infenor  ofer. 

She  was,  in  i;citcral,  extreniely  severe :  She  c^ui  balance  to  a  nicety,  in  the  cakilt 
against  wnnien  who  had  lost  their  rciiutatioii; '  tion  of  chances,  the  advantages  or  dndfa^ 
though  she  hud  no  he^itatinn  in  visiting  a.tagesot  a  higher  poMiibility  aganutikw 
few  ()t  the  most  dishopoumhle,  if  tliey  were  proliability. 

of  liigh  nuik,  or  iK-itinf^i d  to  a  cvitain  set. ;  I'hnngh  she  neither  wants  nadine  W 
In  that  case,  she  excused  herself  by  saying, !  taste,  her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  Ai- 
'that  as  fiishionaUe  ]>eopIc  continued  to  gaged  to  make  her  an  agreeable  ccimpiwa 
countenance  thcni,  it  was  not  for  her  to  be  Her  head  is  always  at  work,  UHijeclaii| 
scnipuhms — One  must  s:iil  with  the  stix'am  \  the  event  of  ever}' fi^esh  ball  andeveijinr 
-~I  can't  set  my  face. against  the  world. ' i acquaintance.  She  cannot  even 
But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  been  drawn  aside,  {  Take  her  tn  wiihoat «  sintMca* 

or  one  who  hatl  not  rank  to  Inar  her  out  had '  She  set  out  in  life  with  a  very  dender  IB- 
erred,  that  altered  the  ca*,!-,  and  she  then  ex- '  quaintunce,  and  clung  for  a  while  to  mm 
pressetltheniostvinuousindignation.  When  two  damaged  peeresses  who  werenotn* 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  ceived  by  women  of  their  own  rank  BrtI 
necks  of  Queen  KHzabuh  and  her  courtly  am  told  it  was  curious  to  see  with  ^ 
virgins  were  more  entrenched  in  rufl's  and :  adroitness  she  could  extricate  hcndffc»l 
shrouded  in  tuckers,  than  those  of  Mrs.  disreputable  acquiuntance,  when  a  ■« 
f'entham  and  her  daughters ;  but  when  £//«-  in^iourable  one  stepped  m  tofiUthenchft 
filay  becimie  the  onler  ot  the  tlay,  the  Gre-  _  Slie  made  her  way  rapidly  bv  insinaitiq[» 
ciaii  \  enus  was  scarcely  morc  unconsciousof ;  one  nei-son  of  nUehow  intimate  the  waiwh 
A  ^'ciL  another,  and  to  both  what  hand&ometUV 

With  a  ven- good  understanding  she  never  each  said  of  the  other.  By  consUnt  itti- 
allowed  hci-seltone  original  tho\ight,  or  one  tions,  petty  offices,  and  measural  lUtW^ 
spontaneous  actioiu  Her  ideas  her  Ian-  she  has  got  fooling  into  almost  every  ImM 
guage,  and  lier  conduct,  were  entiixly  ixgii- :  of  distinction.  Her  decorum  is  invaridlte 
lated  r)y  the  ideas,  language,  and  conduct  of  |  She  Ijoa^ts  that  she  was  never  gufltfrf* 
those  who  stofxl  well  with  ilie  world.  Vanity  ;  indecencv  of  violent  passion.  PoorwcBMil 
in  her  was  a  steady,  inwai-d,  but  poweHully  \  slie  fancies  there  is  no  violent  paWD  b< 
pervading  j)rinciple.  It  did  not  evaporate  that  of  an^er.  Little  does  she  think  ^ 
in  Icvit}-  or  indiscretion,  but  was  the  hidden,  ambition,  \  iuiitv,  the  hunger  of  appbnfl^* 
though  torcible  spring  of  her  whr)lecoui'sei  rage  for  iieing  universally  known,aitiH«* 
of  action.  Slie  had  all  the  gratification  which  lent  pjissjions,  however  'modified  by  cBk* 
vaiiitv  atlords  hi  sec!xt,  and  all  tlie  credit .  tion,  or  vaniishe<lbv art  ShesuflmtflodI 
which  Its  prudent  o]jeration  prrxui  es  in  j)ub-  ;  that  *  vexation  <>f  spmt'  which  treads CB  At 
lie.  She  was  apparently  Rinlty  of  no  excess  j  heels  of « vanity.*  Disappointment  aadja* 
of  any  kind.  She  had  a  si  ber  scale  of  cred-  j  lously  poison  the  davs  devoted  to  pten* 
itable  vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  Ti,e  party  does  not  answer.    !!»«•• 


party 

exceed  a  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  them.  [  people  never  stav  away,  and  theiighti 
She  rcpi-obated  gJiming,  but  cwild  not  exist  i  never  come,  I'he  guest  for  whom  the  fc» 
without  canls.  Masfjuerades  she  censured  j  jh  made  is  sure  to  fail.  Her  party  iilfc 
as  highly  extravagant  and  dangerous,  but  |  while  that  of  her  competitor  oteittWii* 
when  given  bv  ladies  of  high  quality,  at  their  i  there  is  a  plentv  of  dowagers  and  a  paw? 
own  houses,  she  ihouKlit  them  an  elegant  and .  of  young  men.  '  When  the  costly  ana*** 
proper  amusement.  Though  she  sometimes  |  rate  supper  is  on  the  table,  cxcusei  ailii«« 
went  to  the  play,  she  did  not  care  for  what  even  if  the  supper  is  crowded,  the daagN'' 
past  tin  the  stage,  fur  she  confessed  the  chief  i  remain  ujwn  hands.  How  strikindf  *• 
pleasure  the tlu  .tix- aft^nled,  was  to  reckon !  she  exemplifv  the  strong  expresBOO*:; 
up,  when  she  came  Iw.me,  how  many  dutch-  Mabourim-  in  the  fire  for  ven'vanitf'—'" 
essesandc«iunte>ses  had  bowed  to  her aci-css  jrjung  her  mmiev  for  that  wWch  ii^ 
tlie  lif  use.  \iTx:;iiU  and  her  labour  for  that  which** 

A  comi)lete  <lisT>ot  at  home,  her  arbitra-  eth  not !'  ^. 

riness  is  s«i  veiled  l»\-  con  <  rtucss  ui  manner.  |  After  spending  the  dav  at  Mr>L  FenthigJ 
and  sturlied  g«K^l  hieediiiir,  that  she  obtains;  1  wcr.t  to  sup  with  mv  friends  in  Ca«w^ 
the  credit  of  great  mildness  and  nifideration.  srjuare.  l^ady  Helfield  was  inipalientfcr»f 
She  issiiidnot  to  hive  her  dauuhters  who  liisior\  of  the  dinner.     But  Sir  John  ■* 


pr    ^, 

I'iibie  pi-opesal,  lest  a  better  should  present  Heron  : 
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Fkir  vat  hrr  rounded  tnn,M  o'er 
The  ttringi  ber  fingtn  Hew, 

%,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril ! 
.according;  to  your  favourite  Milton's 
:  incongruous  image, 

Tott  took  in  lound*  that  might  create  a  »oul 
tJndcr  the  ribf  of  death. 

'  tear,  however,  that  your  heart  of  ada- 
ntsHoold  hold  out  against  all  these  peril- 
I  assaults,  its  vulnerability  was  tried  in 
erqaartcrs.  The'  Titian  would  natural- 
ead  to  Lannia's  drawings.  A  beautiful 
tchofthe  lakes  would  be  produced,  with 
cntle  intimation,  what  a  sweet  place 
atmoreland  must  be  to  live  in  !  When 
.  had  exhausted  all  proper  raptures  on 
art  and  on  the  artist,  it  would  be  i-ecol- 
ed,  that  as  Westmoreland  was  so  near 
tland,  you  would  natunilly  be  fond  of  a 
L  iVe  reel  of  course  succeeded.*  Then, 
ting  himself  into  an  attitude,  and  speak- 
theatrically,  he  continued 

*  Then  uni venal  Fan 
vitktbegraeei  and  the  hours  in  daiiee— , 

•  no,  I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not 
»  but  he  could  admire.  Then  all  the 
actions  of  all  the  nyniphs  burst  on  you  in 
Waae.  Stich  ^  concentration  of  attrac- 
lyou  could  never  resist !  You  arc  but 
>n*  and  now  dcnibtless  a  lost  man. '  Here 
topped  to  finish  his  lau^h,  and  I  wa^ 
^  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  that  his 
Iff,  thoQgh  a  carricature,  was,  nutwith- 
^ing,  a  resemblance. 

^nrt  50,'  said  Sir  John,  *you  were 
|ht  under  no  power  of  incantation,  by 
Qangei-ous  visit  You  will  be  driven, 
^  tempted  Ithican,  to  tie  yourself  to  a 
t  or  flee  for  safety  from  the  enchant- 
of  these  Syrens.' 

hilc  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  gra- 
^  said,  '  Among  the  various  objects  of 
^,  there  are  few  in  life  which  brings 
coession  to  its  comfort,  than  an  unceas- 
•'Tuggle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  socie- 
^  much  above  the  level  of  our  own 
ta,  without  being  aided  by  any  strong- 
>ccnding  power  than  mere  vanity, 
t  talents,  of  whatever  kind,  have  a  na- 
tendency  to  rise,  and  to  li^  their  pos- 

•  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but 
ita  impulse.  But  when  there  is  no  en- 
oiore  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be 
» destitute  of  the'  gifts  which  cx)nfer 
)css,  the  painful  efforts  of  ambition  arc 
'«tcr,  forced  above  its  level  by  mecha- 
i^wers.  It  requires  constant  exertions 
'  to  keep  up  wliat  art  at  first  set  a-go- 
Poor  Mrs.  Fentham's  head  isperpe- 

at  work  to  maintain  the  elevation  she 
cached.  And  how  little,  after  all,  is 
^^oaidered  by  those  on  whose  caresses 
a|)|)iness  de|>ends !  She  has  lost  the 
ft  of  herorig^inal  circle,  where  she 

have  been  respected,  without  gaining 
^  her  high  associates,  who,  though 
receive  her,  still  refuse  her  claims  of 
w.  II.  46 


equality.   She  is  not  considered  M  of  their 
eatabliihmentt  it  is  but  toleration  at  htsX** 

At  Mrs.  Fentham's  I  encountered  Lady 
Bab  Lawless,  a  renowned  modish  dowager, 
famous  for  laying  sieg^e  to  the  heart  of  every 
(listinguished'man,  with  the  united  artillery 
of  her  own  Wit  and  her  daughter's  beauty. 
How  many  ways  there  are  of  being -wrong  ! 
She  was  of  a  character  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Mrs.  Fentham.  She  haathe 
same  end  in  view,  but  the  means  she  used  to 
accomplish  it  were  of  a  bolder  strain.  La* 
dy  Bab  affected  no  delicacy,  she  laughed  at 
reserve,  slie  had  shaken  nands  with  deco- 


rum. 


She  held  the  ntUy  tenor  of  her  way 


with  no  assumed  refinement ;  and,  so  far 
from  shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask 
of  decency,  she  disdained  the  obsolete  ex- 
pedient Her  plans  succeeded  the  more  in- 
fallibly, because  her  frankness  defeated  all 
suspicion.  A  man  could  never  divine  that 
sucn  ga^'  and  open  assaults  could  have  their 
foundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment 
she  was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she 
now  and  then  had  gone  too  far,  and  bv  a 
momentary  oversight  or  excessive  levity  iiad 
betmyed  too  much,  with  infinite  address  she 
^9o\i\iL  make  a  crane-neck  turn,  and  fall  to 
discussing,  not  without  ability,  some  moral 
or  theological  topic  Thus  she  affected  to 
establish  the  character  of  a  woman  thought- 
less through  wit,  indiscreet  through  simpli- 
city, but  religious  on  principle. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  appendage  to  a 
wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  than  a 
Machiavelian  mother,  1  should  have  been 
deaf  to  wit  and  blind  to  beauty,  and  dead  to 
advances,  had  their  united  batteries  been  di- 
rected against  me.  But  1  had  not  the  ambi- 
tion to  aspire  to  that  honour.  I  was  much 
too  low  a  mark  for  her  lofty  sum.  She  had 
a  natural  antipathy  to  every  name  that  could 
not  be  found  in  the  red  book.  She  eaually 
shrunk  firom  untitled  opulence  and  inaigent 
nobility.  She  knew  by  instinct  if  a  younger 
son  was  in  the  room,  and  by  a  petrifying  look 
checked  his  most  distant  approaches ;  while 
with  her  i)owerful  spells,  she  never  failed  to 
draw  within  her  magic  circle  the  splendid 
heir,  and  chann  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  bom  hei-self,  she  luul  early  been 
marned  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  fin* 
the  sake  of  a  large  scttlenoent  Her  plan 
was,  that  her  daui^hters  T  who,  by  the  way, 
are  modest  and  estimable)  should  find  in  the 
man  they  marriedr  still  higher  birth  tlian 
her  own,  and  more  riches  than  her  hus- 
band's. 

it  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare 
these  two  friends,  and  to  observe  how  much 
less  the  refined  manoeuvres  of  Mi's.  Fen- 
tham answered,  than  the  open  assaults  of  the 
intrepid  Lsidy  Balx  All  the  intricacies  and 
labyrinths  which  the  foi-mer  had  been  so 
skilful  and  so  patient  in  weaving,  have  not 
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yet  enihrallcd  one  aiptive  ;  while,  the  com- 
])uscd  cflVt'htciy,  the  alFecting  to  take  fi)r 
ercinied  the  ofter  which  was  never  meant  to 
be  made,  and  treatinj?  that  as  concluded, 
which  was  never  so  much  as  intended,  di*ew 
the  uncon^ciouH  victim  oftlie  other  into  the 
tr.ip,  Inforc  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the  depth 
of  ner  j)lot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  any.  It  was  a  novelty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  competition,  and 
in  which  no  imitator  has  any  cliance  of  suc- 
cess. 


CHAP.  X. 

Sir  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call 
on  Lady  Den  ham,  a  dowager  of  fashion, 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the 
woi'ld.  Though  she  seems  resolved  todie  in 
the  harness,  yet  she  piques  herself  on  being 
very  relii^ious,  and  no  '>iie  inveighs  against 
iniidelity  or  impiety  with  more  jx)intea  cen- 
sure. 'She  has  a  gi*and-daughter,*  said  Sir 
John,  *  who  lives  with  her,  and  whom  she 
has  trained  to  walk  precisely  in  her  own 
fitcps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  in  thfiway  s/ie 
uhouldti^,  *  The  gn*l,'  added  he,  smiling, 
'  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  1  am  persuaded  that,  as  ni\- 
friend,  1  could  procui-e  you  a  good  leccfT- 
tion.' 

We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
w^here  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open 
befoi-e  her.  Finmi  a  glance  which  1  caught 
of  the  large  black  letter,  I  saw  it  was  a 
1Vtek*a  Pre/iaration.  This  b<x)k  it  seems 
constantly  lay  open  before  her  from  break- 
fast till  dinner,  at  this  season.  It  was  Pas- 
sion week.  But  as  this  is  the  room  in  w  h  ich 
she  sees  all  her  morning  visitors,  to  none  of 
whom  is  she  ever  denied,  even  at  this  pericKi 
of  retreat,  she  could  only  pick  up  momenta- 
ry snatches  of  i*eading  in  the  short  intervals 
between  one  pei'sc'jn  bowing  out  and  another 
courtseying  in.  Miss  Denhain  sat  by,  paint- 
hig  flowers. 

Sir  John  asked  her  Ladyship  if  she  would 
go  nnd  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Rel- 
field.  She  drew  up,  looked  grave,  and  said, 
with  much  solemnity,  that  she  should  never 
ttiiiik  of  dining  abrdiid  at  this  holy  season. 
Sir  John  sjiid,  •  as  we  have  neither  cards  nor 
com])any,  1  thought  you  might  as  well  have 
eaten  your  chicken  in  my  house  as  in  your 
own.'  But  though  she  thought  it  a  sin  to 
d'ne  with  a  st>l)er  family,  she  made  herself 
amends  f«»r  the  siicnfic'e,  by  letting  us  see 
tliiit  her  heart  was  bnmful  of  the  world, 
];rt.ssecl  down  and  nmnhig  over.  She  in- 
demnified herself  for  her  abstinence  from  its 
<livei*sions,  by  indulging  in  the  wily  plea- 
Ruies  which  she  thought  compatible  witli  the 
s.uictity  of  the  season,  unchaiitable  gossip, 
iiUt\  unbounded  cahimny.  She  would  not 
l'<ui:]i  a  Ciiitl  for  the  world,  but  she  played 
•■vt.rli)  Sir  John  the  wlmle  j;anie  of  tlie  ])re- 
cetUng  Saturday  nij  it  J  I. Id  him  bvwhat  a 


shameful  inattention  her|>artnef  had  loiltbe 
odd  trick ;  and  that  she  should  not  have 
been  beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  advermy, 
she  verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over 
her  hancu 

Sir  John  seized  the  only  minute  in  whicli 
we  were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  guneato 
a  little  sum  he  was  collecting  for  a  poor 
tradesman  with  a  large  femily,  who  had  mb 
burnt  out  a  few  nights  a^.  '  His  wile,'  addr 
ed  he,  '  was  your  favourite  maid  DixoOt  aid 
both  are  deserving  jieople.' — 'Ah,  poor 
Dixon  !  she  was  always  unlucky,'  replied 
the  Lady.  '  How  could  they  be  so  carcoi? 
Surely  they  might  have  put  the  fiit  oa 
sooner,  1  ney  should  not  have  let  it  get 
ahead.  1  wonder  people  are  not  more  a^ 
tive.'—' It  is  too  late  to  inquire  about  that/ 
said  Sir  John  ;  <  the  question  now  is,  nothov 


nothing.  I  have  had  so  many  calls  waff 
that  uiy  charity-purse  i$  completely  ex- 
haustecl— and  that  abominable  Property-ta 
makes  me  quite  a  beggar.' 

While  she  wiis  s]>eaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  *  Chai-ge  them  tliat  are  rich  !■ 
this  world  that  they  t>e  ready  to  give ;'  uA 
directing  my  eye  further,  it  fell  on,  'Bcaol 
deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.'  Theaeweic 
ihe  awful  passages  which  formed  a  paitrf 
her  firc/iaration,  and  this  was  the  pncbol 
use  she  made  of  them  ! 

A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  '  had  tbdr 
exits  and  their  entrances'  during  our  auy; 
for  the  scene  was  so  strange,  and  thechanjD- 
ter  so  new  to  me,  that  1  felt  unwilling  to  tfir. 
Among  other  visitors  was  Signor  Squallil^ 
a  favourite  opera  singer,  whom  she  patn^ 
nizcd.  Her  face  was  lighted  up  with  jof  tf 
sight  of  him.  He  brought  her  an  adnmtd 
new  air,  in  which  he  was  preparing  hiiiiiel( 
and  sung  a  tew  notes,  that  she  might  say  dK 
had  heanl  it  the  first  She  felt  all  the  df- 
nity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled  the  ir 
with  all  the  phrases,  cant,  and  raptnic  d 
dUettanteiam, 

After  this,  she  drew  a  paper  from  betweei 
the  leaves  of  hei*  still  opened  book,  which 
she  showed  him.  It  contained  a  Ifett  of  d 
the  com  pan  v  slie  had  engaged  to  attend  Ui 
benefit.  <  I  will  aill  on  some  others,'  nSA 
she,  *  to-morrow  after  prayers ;  I  am  sony 
this  is  a  week  in  which  I  cannot  see  Wl 
friends  at  their  assemblies,  but  en  Bundif 
you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shall  have 
m  v  house  foil  in  the  evening.  Next  Moodi? 
will  be  li.aster,  and  1  shall  be  at  oor  detf 
Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  thcB  I 
hope  to  see  and  engage  the  whole  worii 
*Here  are  ten  gumeas,'  said  she  in  a  bdf 
whis|jer  to  the  obsequious  Signor,  ^jonjanf 
mention  what  I  gave  for  my  ticket,  and< 
inav  set  the  fashion  grang. '  Sne  tlien  prtiwl 
a  ticket  on  Sir  John  and  another  on  nr. 
He  declined,  saying  with  great  mnefniit 
« You  know  wc  arc  liandeliana,*  W iuU  tSr 
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^K^  I  made  I  do  not  well  know ;  I  only 
V3W  that  I  saved  my  ten  guineas  with  a 
^t\  bad  grace,  but  t'elt  bound  in  conscience 
^  aMld  tliein  to  what  1  had  before  subscribed 
^  poor  Dixon. 

Hitlierto  1  had  ne^'er  seen  the  gnat-strain- 
-r,  and  the  camel-swallower,  so  strikingly 
-XempUhed. — And  it  is  observable  how  for- 
liblv  ihe  truth  of  Scnjpiaire  in  often  illustra- 
ted by  thoe  who  live  in  the  boldest  opposi- 
tion to  it.  If  y(xi  have  any  doubt  while  you 
ire  reading,  go  into  the  world,  and  yourlic- 
kf  will  l>e  confirmed. 

As  wc  tuuk  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to 
he  dooi%  I  hoped  it  was  w  ith  the  guinea  for 
he  fire ;  but  she  unlv  whispered  Sir  John, 
hough  he  did  not  go  hi 'use  U,  to  pi'evail  on 
uch  and  such  ludies  to  go  to  hkjuallini's  be- 
K&L  *  Pi-ay  do,'  said  she,  *  it  will  be  charity. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  lie 
basaiiiie  liberal  spirit,  and  can  hardly  make 
Ilia  laiige  income  do.  i 

When  we  got  into  the  street  we  admired 
Bie  splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this 
hdigeni  professor,  for  whom  our  charity 
had  been  just  |holicited,  luid  whose  Mibenll 
ipirit,'  my  friend  assured  me,  consisted  in 
wmptuous  living,  and  the  indulgence  of  ev- 
ery rashicjoable  vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as 
1000  as  we  got  out  of  hearing.  To  Sir  John 
the  scene  was  amusing,  but  to  him  it  had  lost 
the  interest  of  novelty,  *  1  have  known  her 
l'id>'8hip  alxjut  twelve  years,*  said  he,  *  and 


lady  was  a  specimen,  was  the  very  crili  ri- 
on  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him  who  h<ul 
declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  distinction, 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.' 

*  Vou  are  a  ycmng  man,*  answeied  he, 
mildly,  •  and  this  delicacy  and  these  preju- 
dices would  soon  wear  oft,  if  )  on  were  to  live 
some  time  in  the  world.* — *Mv  dear  Sir 


John,*  said  I,  warmly,  *  by  the  gnice  of  Ciod, 
1  never  w///  live  in  the  world  ;  at  least,  1  will 
never  associate  with  thjitpaitof  it,  whose 
society  would  be  sure  to  wear  rft*  that  deli- 
cacy and  remove  those  ))rejudiccs.  VVhy 
this  is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of  i>oper}', 
— Hei-e  is  the  abhtinc-nce  wiinont  the  devo- 
tion ;  the  outward  obhervance,  without  the 
interior  humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin, 
not  only  without  any  design  oi  foi^wiking  it, 
but  with  a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it, 
and  of  inci-easing  the  gust  by  the  forbear- 
ance. Nay  the  sins  she  retains  in  oitier  to 
f  litigate  tlie  horroi-s  of  forbearance,  are  as 
ad  as  tho:»e  she  lays  down.  A  pGst]M;ned 
sin,  which  is  fullv  uitcndedto  be  resumed,  in 
as  much  worse  than  a  sin  persisted  in,ascle- 
libeiate  hy])ocrisy  is  worse  than  the  impulse 
of  passioii.  I  desire  not  a  moi-e  explicit 
coniuient  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  alnuwit 
tempted  to  think  unjust ;  1  meim,  the  great- 
er facility  of  the  entrance  of  gi-oss  and  noto- 
rious olTciiders  into  heaven  than  of  these  for- 
malists. No  !  if  Miss  Denham  wei-e  s<.le 
heiress  to  Croesus,  and  joined  the  beauty  of 
Clenpatra  to  the  wit  of  Sappho,  1  never 


of  course  have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these!  woul.l  connect  myself  with  a  cllsciple  of  that 
innual  paroxysms  of  devotion.     lam])er-  scIkk)!.' 


waded^  tliat  she  is  a  gainer  by  them  on  her 
•wn  prindple,  that  is,  in  the  iuticle  of  plea- 
nre.  This  short  periodical  a})stinence  w  hets 
her  appetite  to  a  Keener  relish  ior  suspend- 
ed enjoyment;  ami  while  &he  fasts  from 
HBusements,  her  blinded  conscience  enjitys 
I  feast  of  self-gratulation.  She  feeds  on  the 
itinembrance  of  her  self-deiii;d,  even  af ler 
Ae  has  returned  to  tht^se  delights  which  she 
thmka  her  retreat  lias  fitiiiy  purch  ised.  She 
conaders  religion  as  a  system  of  pains  and 
penalties,  by  the  voluntan*  eniluring  of 
which,  for  a  short  time,  she  shall  compound 
far  all  the  indulgencies  of  the  year.— She  is 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annually 
ivbome,  in  oi-der  to  make  her  peace.  After 
these  periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty 
being  m  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to 
pty^  her  with  heaven.  Tliis  composition, 
vhich  rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor 
side,  not  only  quiets  her  conscience  tor  the 
piut,  but  enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a 
new  score.' 

I  asked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  Belfield  could 
.  issiciate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so 
«pp(«itc  to  her  own  ?  *  What  can  we  do  ?' 
uuhe;  'we  cannot  be  singular.  We  must 
Gtvfonn  a  little  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.'  Trusiing  to  his  ext'.x*me  good  nature, 
and  fired  at  the  scene  to  which  1  had  been  a 
witness,  1  ventured  ti>  obsei-\  e  that  non-con- 
fonnity  to  such  a  world  as  that  of  which  this 


*  How  many  wavs  there  are  of  being  un- 
happy !*  said  Sir- John,  as  we  ivtunicd  one 
da>  from  a  r.dc  we  had  taken  some  miles 
out  of  town,  to  call  on  a  trienil  of  his.  *  Mr. 
Stanhope,  whom  wc  have  just  quitted,  is  a 
man  u\'  gi-eat  elegance  of  mind,  llis  eai  ly 
life  was  p.issed  in  liberal  studies,  and  in  tl;e 
best  company.  Hut  his  fair  prospects  were 
blasted  by  a  dispropoilioniite  mai liage.  He 
wiis  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  Ux)  natural  to  young 
men,  that  of  faucyhig  lumself  pivferred  by  a 
woman  who  had  no  one  recommendation  but 
beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her  whom  all  his 
acquaintance  admired,  gratified  his  amour 
/iro/ire.  He  was  overcome  by  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  as  to  declare  nimself,  with- 
out knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  was 
some  time  befoix;  his  preposse^si(Hl  allowed 
him  to  discover  that  she  was  weak  and  ill- 
informed,  selfish  and  bad  tem])ered.  What 
she  wanted  in  underst;mding,  she  made  uji 
in  spirit.  The  nnne  she  exacted,  the  nnuc 
hesubmitted;  and  her  demands  t^it:w  in  pro- 
portion to  his  sacrifices.  My  tricnd,  wIUi 
patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  I  >ng  tune 
to  ]*aisc  her  character,  and  to  eniighlen  her 
mind;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
he  look  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  liid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it,  complain- 
ing that  he  preien  ed  any  thing  to  her  com- 
pany ;  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  Ills  ha- 
bitual indolence  at  length  prcvailcd.     His 
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better  judgment  s'.mk  in  the  hopeless  con- 
test r  or  a  quiet  life,  he  lias  submitted  to  a 
disjunct  ful  lile.  'I'he  compi-omise  has  not 
answered,  lie  has  incurred  the  deci-Hdaticm 
which,  by  a  ninit:  spiiitcd  conduct,  henngjht 
have  avoided,  antl  has  missed  the  quiet 
which  he  siicrificed  his  dignity  to  piirchuse. 
He  compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues 
to  translate  her  wearisome  "interraptions  in- 
to the  flutteiing  language  ot  affection. 

In  compliment  to  her,  no  less  than  in  jus- 
tification of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persua- 
ded himself  that  all  women  ai-e  pi-etty  much 
alike.  That  in  point  of  aipacity,  disposition, 
and  knowledge,  he  has  but  drawn  tne  com- 
mon lot,  with  tlie  balance  in  his  favour,  of 
ftrong  affection  and  unsullied  virtue.  ^le 
hardiy  ever  sees  his  fine  library,  which  is  the 
object  of  her  supreme  aversion,  but  wastes 
hb  days  in  listless  idleness,  and  his  evenings 

at  cai^s,  the  only  thing  in  which  shetakesa  

lively  interest. — His  nne  mind  is,  1  fear|piew  acqiiaintances  to  account,  and  considov 
growing  mean  and  disingenuous.    The  gen-  ed  myself  at  ever>'  visit  I  made,  as  takinr  i 


pcrs  record  a  divoi-ce,  then  she  awakcnshff 
husband  to  a  sense  of  his  superior  happiiie«i 
and  her  own  irreproachable  virtue.  0 
Charles,  the  woman  who,  reposing  on  the 
laurels  of  her  l)oastcd  virtue,  allows  hendf 
to  be  a  disobliging,  a  peevish,  a  gloomy,  a 
discontented  companion,  defeats  one  ^rett 
end  of  the  institution,  which  is  happmesL 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  \'Ow,ii 
indeed  more  criminal ;  but  the  \erv  magm- 
tude  of  her  crime  emancipates  herhusbud; 
while  she  who  makes  him  not  dish«)DOun- 
l>le,  but  wretched,  fastens  on  him  a  miierf 
for  life,  fix>m  which  no  laws  can  free  him, 
and  under  which  religion  aloiie  can  support 
him.* 

VVe  continued  talking  till  we  reached 
home,  on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in 
which  the  parties  are  'joined,  not  matched,' 
and  where  the  term  union  is  a  misenble 
misnomer.    1  endeavoured  to  turn  all  thoe 


tieness  of  his  temper  leads  him  not  only  to 
sacrifice  his  peace,  but  to  infringe  on  his  ve- 
racity in  order  to  keep  her  quiet 

'  All  the  entertainment  he  finds  at  dinner, 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids, 
or  the  impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the 
negli^nce  of  her  gai^ener.  If  to  please  her 
he  joms  in  the  censure,  she  turns  suddenly 
about,  and  defends  tliem.  If  he  vindic^ites 
them,  she  insists  on  their  immediate  dismis- 
sion; and  no  sooner  are  they  irrevocably-  dis- 
charged, than  she  is  continually  dwelhngpn 
their  perfection,  and  then  it  is  only  their  suc- 
cessors who  have  any  faults. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  hor  driving  out  his 
few  remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his 
partiality  for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal 
It,  he  affects  to  reprimand  thc-m  as  the  only 
means  for  them  to  secure  her  favour.  Thus 
the  integrity  of  his  heart  is  giving  way  to  a 
petty  du])licity,  and  the  openness  of  his  tem- 
per to  shab!)y  artifices.  He  could  submit 
to  the  loss  of  his  comfort,  but  sensibly  feels 
the  diminution  of  his  credit  The  loss  of 
his  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of  re- 
gret She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as 
a  magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset 
with  v<igabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by 
men  of  business.  If  he  chance  to  commencl 
a  dish  he  has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house — 
Yes,  every  body's  things  are  good  but  her's 
— she  can  never  please  ;  he  nad  better  al- 
wavs  dine  abroad,  if  nothing  is  fit  to  be  eaten 
at  6ome. 

'  Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is  so 
correct,  and  nis  attachment  to  his  wife  so 
notorious,  he  never  ventures  to  commend 
any  thing  that  is  said  or  done  by  another  wo- 
man. Sne  has,  indeed,  no  definite  object  of 
jealousy,  but  feels  an  uneasy,  vague  sensa- 
tion ot  envy  at  any  thing  or  person  he  ad- 
mires. I  believe  sne  would  be  jealous  of  a 
fine  day,  if  her  husband  praised  it. 

*  ]f  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wife  who 
has  failed  of  her  duty,  or  it  the  public  pa- 


lesson  fnr  my  own  conduct.  I  beheld  the 
miscarriages  of  others,  not  only  with  conctn 
for  the  individual,  but  as  beacons  to  light  me 
on  the  way.  It  was  no  breach  of  charity  to 
use  the  al)cri'atioiis  of  my  acqusuntance  for 
the  purpose  of  making  my  own  course  more 
direct  1  took  care,  iiowevcr,  ne\'er  to  loe 
siglit  of  the  humbling  consideration  that  my 
own  deviatifvis  were  equallv  liable  to  be- 
come tho  object  of  their  animadversion,  if 
the  same  motive  had  led  them  to  the  same 
scrutiny. 

1  remained  some  weeks  longer  in  town' 
indulging  mys-elf  in  all  its  safe  sights,  and  all 
its  sober  pleasures.  1  examined  whatever 
was  new  in  art,  or  curious  in  science.  1 
found  out  the  best  pictui<es,  saw  the  best 
statues,  explored  the  best  museums,  heaid 
the  best  speakers  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
best  preachers  in  the  chureh,  and  the  best 
orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the  beH 
lectures,  and  visited  the  best  company,  is 
the  most  correct,  though  not  alwaj-s  the 
most  fiishionable  sense  ot  the  term.  1  smo- 
ciated  with  many  learned,  senubie,  and  some 
pious  men,  commodities  with  which  London, 
with  all  its  faults  abounds,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  place  on  the  habitable  girbc; 
1  became  acquainted  with  many  agreeable^ 
well-informed  valuable  women,  with  a  fev 
who  even  seemed  in  a  good  measure  to  live 
above  the  world  while  they  were  living  In  it 

There  is  a  large  class  of^  excellent  female 
characters,  who,  on  account  of  that  very  ex- 
cellence, are  little  known,  because  to  be 
known  is  not  their  object  Their  ambitico 
has  a  better  taste.  They  pass  through  life 
honoured  and  respected  ui  their  own  sroalli 
but  not  unimportant  sphere,  and  appnnod 
by  him,  '  whose  they  are,  and  whom  ther 
serve,'  though  their  faces  are  haixlly  knowa 
in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occasioo 
little  sensation  abi^oad,  they  proauce  much 
happiness  at  home.  And  when  once  a  wo- 
man who  has  all  '  appliances  and  means  to 
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an  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the 
',  and  the  adoration  of  the  tasliiona- 
n  conquer  the  fondness  for  public 
on,  can  resist  the  temptations  of  that 
;trcle  to  which  she  is  courted,  and  in 
ihcis  qualified  to  shine — this  is  indeed 
ciC  firmness ;  a  trial  in  which  tliose 
ive  never  been  called  to  i-esist  them- 
can  baldly  judge  of  the  merit  of  re- 

4  in  others. 

scare  the  women  who  bles8,  dignify, 
ily  adorn  society.  The  painter  indeed 
It  make  his  fortune  by  their  sitting  to 
the  jeweller  is  neither  brought  mto 
yy  furnishing  tiieir  diamonds,  nor  un- 
f  not  being  paid  for  them  ;  tlie  pros- 
of  the  milbner  does  not  depend  on 
;  their  name  to  a  cap  or  a  colour ;  the 
«!  not  celebrate  them  ;  the  novelist 
3t  dedicate  to  them  ;  but  they  possess 
ection  of  their  husbands,  the  attach- 
rf  their  children,  the  esteem  of  the 
k1  good,  and,  above  all,  they  possess 
xir,  'whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,' 
;  these  I  doubt  not  I  might  havefoimd 

highly  deserving  of  my  heait,  but 
ancttfm  of  my  father  was  a  sort  of 
f  which  guarded  it. 
pcrsuadul  that  such  women  compose 
r  portion  of  the  sex  than  is  generally 
L  It  is  not  the  numl)er,  but  the  noise 
nakes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fau* 
ent  voung  creatures  who  are  every 
Tced,  some  of  them  reluctantly,  upon 
lie  eye ;  and  a  bevy  of  faded  matrons 
and  repaired  for  an  ungrateful  pub- 
1  to  their  blandishments,  do  not  com- 

5  whole  female  world  !  I  repeat  it— - 
«d  amiable  women,  who  are  hving  in 
*  practice  of  their  duties,  and  the 
exertion  uf  their  talents,  do  not  fill 
lie  eye,  or  reach  the  public  ear,  like 
iring'  leader,  who,  hungering  fi)r  ob- 
n,  and  disdaining  censure,  dreads 
le,  but  oblivion  .*  who  thinks  it  more 
to  head  a  little  phalanx  of  fashiona- 
twers,  than  to  hold  out,  as  from  her 
iding  eminence,  and  imposing  talents 
;ht  have  done,  a  shining  example  of 
is^rcat,  and  good,  and  dignitied  in 

1  hese  self-appointed  queens  main- 
ibsolute  but  ephemeral  empire  over 
le  fantastic  aristocracy  which  they 
!  world — Admiration  besets  them, 
attend  them,  conquests  follow  them, 
i  imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them, 
pers  extol  them,  sonnets  deify  them, 
tstentatious  charities  are  opposed  as 
atonement  far  a  fartv  amiable  ivfak^ 
vhile  the  unpaid  tradesman  is  ex- 
>  ruin  by  their  vengeance,  if  he  rc- 
iiastthem,  and  to  a  gaol  if  he  conti- 
loit. 

CHAP.  XI. 

three  days  previous  to  my  leaving 
were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  La- 


dy Belfield.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing 
for  Hampshire,  thcjr  promised  to  msike 
their  long  intended  visit  to  Stanley  Grove 
during  my  stay  there. 

( )n  the  fii-st  of  these  days  we  were  agree* 
ably  suqirised  at  the  appearance  orDr* 
Barlow,  an  old  fiiend  of  Sir  John,  and  the 
excellent  Rector  of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish.— 
Being  obliged  to  come  to  town  on  urgent 
business  for  a  couple  of  da^s,  he  was  char^;ed 
to  assure  me  of  tne  cordial  welcome  which 
awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I  was  glad  to 
make  this  early  ac(:|uaintance  with  this  high- 
ly respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  his  neighbours,  and  express- 
ed my  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family, 
in  whose  characters  1  already  felt  a  more 
than  common  interest. 

*Sir,'  said  he,  *if  you  set  me  talking  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  you  must  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  your  indiscretion,  and  bear  with 
the  loquacity  of  which  that  subject  never 
fails  to  make  me  guilty.  He  is  a  greater 
blessing  to  me  as  a  fiiend,  and  to  my  parish 
as  an  example  and  a  benefactoi'  than  I  can 
describe.  I  assured  him  that  he  could  not 
be  too  minute  in  speaking  of  a  man,  whom 
I  had  been  early  taught  to  admire,  by  Uiat 
exact  judge  of  merit,  my  late  father. 

•Mr.  Stanley,'  said  the  worthy  Doctor, 
'  is  alxxit  six  and  forty ;  his  admirable  wife 
is  about  six  or  seven  years  younger.  He 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  London, 
in  the  be^t  society.  His  commerce  with  the 
world,  was  to  a  mind  like  his,  all  pure  gain  : 
for  he  brought  away  from  it  all  the  good  it 
had  to  give,  without  exchanging  for  it  one 
particle  of  his  own  integrity.  He  acquired 
tlie  air,  manners,  imd  sentiments  of  a  gen- 
tleman, without  any  sacrifice  of  his  sincerity. 
Indeed  he  may  be'  said  to  have  turned  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious  ac- 
count, for  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it  well 
enough  to  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least 
awkwardness  of  gesture,  or  inelegance  of 
manner. 

*  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fa 
mily,'  continued  he,  *  1  told  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  I  was  afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion 
in  one  sense,  as  much  as  he  recommended  it 
in  another ;  for  that  some  men  who  would 
forgive  him  his  piety  for  the  sake  of  his 
agreeableness,  would  be  led  to  dislike  reli- 
gion more  than  ever  in  other  men,  in  whom 
the  jewel  was  not  so  well  set.  •  We  should 
like  your  religious  men  well  enough,*  will 
they  say,  *  if  they  all  resembled  Sumley.' — 
Whereas,  the  tmth  is,  they  do  nut  so  much 
lik-e  Mr.  Stanley's  religion  as  bear  with  it 
for  the  pleasure  which  his  other  qualities  af- 
ford them.  She  assured  me,  than  this  was 
not  altogether  the  case,  for  that  his  other 
qualities  having  pioneer'd  his  way,  and  hew- 
ed down  the  prejudices  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  endeavours 
to  be  useful  to  them  were  much  facilitated, 
and  he  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had 
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I^ined,  but  was  often  able  to  turn  this  influ-  j 
cnce  over  hi*  frieiKh  to  a  better  account  than  [ 
they  had  iniendefL     He  converted  tlieir  ad-  j 
jniratirm  of  him  into  arms  ut^ain:»t  their  own 
errors.  ! 

•  He  prisscsyis,  in  pcifccticm,*  co^^tiniied  [ 
Dr.  liiirlow,  *th;kt  surecriierion  ff  aliiliiies,  j 
a  great  jxiwer  over  tlie  minds  ot  his*  ac- 1 
quajntance,  and  has  in  a  high  dej^rte  thai 
rare  talent,  the  art  ot  conciliation  without 
t)ie  aid  of  flatten*.    I  have  seui  moremui 
brouglit  over  to  Ids  opinion  by  a  niauage- 
ment  deiived  from  his  knciwleike  of  man- 
kincl,  and  by  a  T)rincii)le  which  K)rbade  liis 
ever  usinj;  this  knowledge  but  fur  giK>d  pur- 
iJOSCSy  tli:m  1  ever  o!)served   in  any  other 
instance  ;  and  this  without  the  slij^h'test  de- 
viation from  his  scrupulous  probity. 

'  He  is  master  of  unc  gi'eat  advantage  in 
conversation,  that  of  not  unly  knowing  what 
to  say  that  may  be  useful,  biit  exactly  when 
to  say  it ;  in  knowing  when  to  pi*ess  a  ix)int 
and  when  to  forbear ;  in  his  spaiinc  the  self- 
love  of  a  vain  man,  whom  he  wishes  to  i*e- 
claim  by  contriving  to  make  him  feel  himself 
wrong  without  making  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous. The  fDimer  he  knows  is  easily  par- 
doned, the  hitter  never.  He  has  studied 
the  human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that 
to  wound  pnde  is  not  tlie  way  to  cui'e,  but  tf) 
inflame  it ;  and  that  exasperating  self-cun- 
ceit,  will  never  subdue  it.  He  seUloni,  1 
believe,  poes  into  company  without  an  ear- 
nest desire  to  be  useful  to  some  one  in  it; 
but  if  circumstances  are  advei*se';  if  tlie 
moiiia  temfiorafandi  does  not  pi*esent  itself, 
he  knows  he  should  lose  more  than  they 
would  gain,  by  trying  to  make  the  occasioii 
when  he  does'not  And  it  And  1  have  often 
heaixl  him  say,  that  when  he  cannot  benefit 
oUiers,  or  be  benclited  by  them,  he  endea- 
vours to  benefit  himself  by  the  disiippoint- 
ment,  which  does  his  own  mind  as  nmch 
good  by  humbling  him  with  the  sense  of  his 
own  uselessness,  as  the  subject  he  wished  to 
have  introduced  might  have  done  them. 

•The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six 
years  ago,  who  had  just  entereil  his  eighth 
year,  is  the  only  interruption  his  family  iiave 
had  to  a  felicity  so  unbroken,  that  1  told  Mr. 
Stanley  some  such  calamity  was  neccssai7 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  putoif 
with  90  poor  a  poition  as  this  world  has  to 
give.  1  added,  that  1  should  have  been 
tempted  to  doubt  his  being  in  the  favour  of 
God,  if  he  had  totally  escaped  cluistiscment. 
A  circumstance  which  to  many  parents 
would  have  greatly  aggravated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  hmi.  The  boy,  had  he 
lived  to  be  of  age,  was  to  have  had  a  large 
independent  foitune  fmm  a  distant  relatioii, 
which  will  now  go  to  a  ix'mote  bnmch,  un- 
less there  shcndd  I>e  another  son.  '  1  his 
wealth,'  said  he  to  me,  '  might  h.i\  e  pix)ved 
the  boy*s  snare,  and  this  independence  his 
dcstnietion.  He  who  dtx's  all  things  well, 
has  atlUcted  the  parents,  but  he  has  saved 
tlie  child.'    The  loss  of  an  only  son,  how- 


ever, sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  waiifcf 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  Godli^ 
his  submission,  1  sliould  rather  say,  brfai 
acquiescence.  Submission  is  only  yieidii| 
to  what  we  cannot  help.  Acquiieaoaai 
is  a  more  sufilime  kind  ('f  resignatioa  k 
is  a  conviction  that  the  divine  iv ill  is holf, 
just,  and  g'jod.     He  one  day  said  to  w^ 

*  We  were  ttio  foud  of  the  incrcv,  but  Ml 
sufficiently  grateful  for  it.  We  loved  bJa 
so  passioii  itely  th.it  we  mi^ht  ha\'efci^ 
ten  who  bestowed  him.  To  preserves 
from  this  temptation,  (tod  hi  great  neicf 
wiihdi-ew  him.  lA't  us  turn  our  eyeifroi 
the  one  blessing  we  have  lost,  to  die  GO* 
less  mercies  which  are  coijtinucd  tom^ai 
especially  to  the  hand  which  confenthei{ 
to  the  hand  which,  if  we  continue tolli^ 
mur,  may  strip  us  of  our  remaining  bk^ 
sings.' 

•  1  cannot,' continued  Dr.  Barlow,  'nab 
a  higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  thaV 
say,  that  she  is  every  way  worthy  rftte 
husb.uid  whose  happiness  she  makes.  Tlirt 
have  a  lai-ge  family  of  lovely  daughten* 
aliases.  Lucilla,  the  eldest,'  is  nearniB^ 
teen  ;  you  would  think  me  too  poeticslvcrt 
1  to  say  she  adurns  ever)'  \iitue  wiiheverf 
grace  ;  and  vet  I  should  only  sjxrak  the  b«- 
I)le  truth.  'Phoebe,  who  is  just  turned  c( 
hfteen,  has  not  less  viviicitv  and  swectnefl 
than  lu-r  sifter,  but,  fmm  her  extreme  iHh 
vete  and  warm-heartedness,  she  has  soo^ 
what  less  discretion  ;  and  her  father  W\ 
that  lier  education  has  afr'jided  him  notlbi. 
pleasure,  but  miii-e  tivvuble,  for  the  br«Dclia 
shot  so  fast  as  to  call  for  moi*e  i>!*uning.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  tlie  gooil  Doop 
tor  for  his  uiteresting  little  narrative,  a  looi 
rap  announced  company.  It  was  I^dy  Bob 
Lawless.  With  her  usual  versiUility  she 
plunged  at  once  into  every  subject  wiili  cv^ 
ry  body.  She  talked  to  I'^ady  Uelfield  of  tke 
news  and  her  iiui'ser)'',  of  poetry  with  Sir 
John,  of  politics  with  mc,  and  religion  vlA 
Dr.  Barlow.  She  talked  well  upon  mnitlf 
these  pouits,  and  not  ill  upon  ^aty  of  tbcni 
fur  she  had  the  talent  of  embellishing  Mb- 
jects  of  which  she  knew  but  littlefudl 
kind  of  conjectural  sagacity  and  rash  do- 
terity,  which  prevented  her  from  appeanf 
ignorant,  even  when  she  knew  nothing.  Ste 
thought  tluit  a  full  confidence  in  her  fl*l 
powers  was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  in  tie 
estimation  of  others,  aiid  it  generally  Mr 
ceeded. 

I'urning  suddenly  to  LadyBelfleld,  she 
said,  *  Pray,  my  dear,  lo(»k  at  my  flowers' 

•  Thcv  arc  beautiful  roses,  nKlecd,*saidLfr 


take  is  a  high  compliment  to  th«Ti^  bulirt 
hij^her  than  thcv  deserve.  Look  cspeciaDjl 
at  these  nises  in  my  cap.  Vou  ]>i>Aiurtlj 
shall  go  ami  get  some  at  the  same  place.*— 
*  Indeed,'  said  Ladv  Belfield,  '  I  am  ihiflk- 
ing  of  laying  aside  flowers,  though  my  chit 
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lyold  enough  to  tiikethcm.'  making  these  flowers.    She  lias  niinecl  her 
Mtion  ! '    iv|)lic(l   Liidy    Bab  ;  own  health,  by  Miting  up  tlic  greatest  part 

n  >t  above  two  or  tlii-ee  and  ;  of  the  night  to  procure  me  necessaiies,  M^hilC 
alin«>st  as  old  aj^ain,  and  Vft  I  j  slie  herself  lives  on  a  crust.' 
j^lvinj;  up  ilnwers  to  my  chil-|     1  wiuj  s<^  aflvcted  with  this  scene,  that  I 
);i\UKl-!c!iildrcn,  who  will  be  :  drew  L:idy  Helfield  into  the  next  room  :  •  If 

tliein.     Indeed,   I  only  now  j  we  ciuniot  preserve  the  mother,  at  least  Ict- 
uses.*   I  discovered  by  this, 'us ^iiive  the  daui^liter  from  destruction,' iaid 


ly  IV lb,  *  you  must  and  sliall 
ine  of  Fanny's  flowers.  1  need 
It  will  be  tlie  greatest  charity 


have  you  had?' — 'O,  Miidam,'  said  she, 
'  one  much  too  high  for  my  situatioD.    But 

.^  ^ my  pai-ents,  intaiding  to  qualify  me  for  a 

and  then  1  know  you  won't  governess,  as  the  safest  way  of  providing  for 
lave  been.  A  beautiful  girl .  me,  have  had  me  taught  every  thing  neccs- 
dying  motlier  by  making  and  !  sar}'  for  that  employment.  I  have  nad  the 
Ti.'  *  Here  is  her  direction,' ;  l>cst  masters,  and  I  hope  1  have  not  misemr- 
id  on  the  lal)le. — '  Oh  no,  this;plpved  mv  time.' — *  How  comes  it  then,' 
\e  fi'rii;<)t  tlie  name,  but  it  is  1  s;ucl  I,  'tfiat  you  were  not  placed  out  in 
Mors  tit  your  hair-di-esser,  in  ,  some  family  .^' — •  What,  Sir  !  and  leave  my 


Might  as  if  they  grew  m  the 
mida.'  Slie  now  rung  the  bell 
ing  she  had  t)verstaved  hei 


II  the  lane,  just  (»ut  of  Oxfoixl .  dear  mother  helpless  and  forlorn  ^    I  had 

.  |)Of -r  mi.se r.ible  hole,  but  her  rather  live  only  on  my  tea  and  dry  bread» 

*"    '  which   indeed,    I    have    done   for   many 

months,  and  supply  her  little  wants,  than 
enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in  tlie  world  at  a  dis- 
»he  had  not  been  in  the  house  tiuice  from  her.' 

*  VVhat  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned 
ng  1  attended  Lady  IWlfield  to  by  ?'  siiid  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talkinr 

I.  In  driving  home  thrcmgh  '  vvith  the  mother.  *  One  trouble  followed 
now  j)ass.iges  near  Oxf»)rd- '  another.  Sir,'  sidd  she,  'but  what  most  com- 
bed that  we  were  in  the  street  j  pletely  ruined  us,  and  sent  my  father  topri- 
ir  flower-maker  lived.  Lady  sun,  and  bixnii^jht  a  paralytic  stroke  on  my 
;ed  her  f(»«)inian  to  imjuire  for  niother,  was  his  being  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
Vc  went  into  it,  and  in  a  small  seven  hundred  p<Hmds.     This  sum,  which 

II,  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  we  I  he  had  promised  to  pay,  was  long  due  to 
>retty  and  very  genteel  young !  him  for  laces,  and  to  my  mother  for  millina- 
1  her  <ay  niunufactui-e.     The  'r)'  and  fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has 

pre-^en'ted  her  elegant  per-  '  not  paid  it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  is 


:h  an  air  of  uncommon 


grace  dead,  and  my    mother  dyinjr  ! 
woidd  have  saved  them  l>oth  V 


this   sum 


.'  mow  interesting  because  the 
•r  appearance  seenied  to  pro- 
leak  h,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her 
•  exhibited  her  works.    *  You 


I  endeavoured  to  restrain  now 
illyd«)wnherclieeks.  '  Where 
r,  child  .■"  .said  Ladv  Helfield. 


She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  ex- 
cess ot  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergy- 
man entei-ed  the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of 
the  palish  who  came  frequently  to  adminis- 
ell,  my  dear,*  siud  i^ady  Bel-  ;ter  spiritual  consolation  to  the  poor  wonnaiu 
indness  which  was  natural  to  j  Lady  IWlfield  knew  him  slightlv,  and  higjh- 
T  care  about  mv  own  health,  jly  i*espected  his  character.  Sue  took  him 
ied  she,  *but  Ifear  my  dear '  aside,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  disposi- 
g.'  She  stopped,  and  the  tears  tion  and  conduct  of  these  people,  cspcciaUy 
■       *  '  the  young  woman.    His  testimony  was  high- 

ly satisfactory.    'I'he  girl,  he  saul,  had  not 
(iiil)'  had  an  excellent  education,  but  lierun- 
n»n^.  Madam.*     *'Lct  ussee  :dei"standing  and  principles   were   eoually 
Ladyshi]),  *  if  it  won*t  t<x)  good.     He  added,  that  he  reckoned  her 

beauty  amon^  her  misfortunes.  It  made 
gcxKl  people  airaid  to  take  her  into  the  house* 
and  exiMJsed  her  to  dimger  from  those  of 
the  opposite  description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Belfield's  hands, 
deidining  to  make  any  present  myself,  lest, 
after  the  remark  he  h.ia  just  made,  1  should 
incur  the  suspicions  of  the  worthy  clergy- 
man. 

We  promised  to  call  again  the  next  day* 
and  took  our  leave,  but  net  till  we  had  pos- 
sessed ourselves  of  as  many  flowers  as  she 
could  spare.    I  begged  that  wc  might  ito^ 


her.*  So  saying,  she  led  the 
lowed  her. 

he  sick  woman  lying  on  a  little 
un  bed.  ])a]e  and  emaciated, 
lot  seem  s«»  near  her  end,  as 
ion  had  made  her  apprehend, 
ciiid  expressii-ns  ot  conceni, 
I  inquired  into  their  circiim- 
1  she  ft'und  were  deplorable. 

dear  girl.  Madam,  I  sluaild 
I  With  want,  said  the  goo;l  wo- 
Jur  misf«Jitur»es  I  have  ha  1  no- 
)it  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
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and  send  some  medical  assistance  to  the  sick 
woman,  for  though  it  was  evident  that  all  I'e- 
licf  was  hopeless,  yet  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  the  affectionate  girl's  heart  to  know  that 
Tiothing  wasomittcd  which  might  restore  her 
motlier. 


CHAP.  XII. 

J 

In  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little 
adventure  with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warm- 
ly into  the  distresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  in- 
clined to  adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  cha- 
racter and  attainments  stood  the  test  of  a 
strict  inquiry,  she  might  hereafter  probably 
be  transplanted  into  their  family  as  j^ver- 
ness.  We  were  inten'ui)ted  in  the  lorma- 
tion  of  this  plan  by  a  vist  Irom  Lady  Melbu- 
rj^,  the  acknowleclged  queen  of  beauty  and 
of  ton.  I  had  long  been  acquainted  with  her 
character,  for  her  charms  and  her  accom- 
plishments were  the  theme  of  every  man  ot 
fashion,  and  the  envy  of  every  modish  wo- 
man. 

She  is  one  of  those  admired  but  pitiable 
characters,  who,  sent  by  Providence  as  an 
example  to  their  sex,  degrade  themselves  in- 
to a  warning. — VVarm-nearted,  feeling,  li- 
beral on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other  vain, 
sentimental,  romantic,  extravagantly  addic- 
ted to  dissipation  and  expense,  and  with  that 
union  of  contrarieties  which  distinguishes 
her,  equally  devoted  to  poctrv  and  gaming, 
to  liberality  ai)d  injustice.  She  is  too  hand- 
some to  be' envious,  and  too  generous  to  have 
any  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  gives  to 
excess  into  the  opposite  fault.  As  Lady  Den- 
ham  can  detect  blemishes  in  the  most  perfect. 
Lady  Melbuiy  finds  perfections  in  the  most 
depraved.  From  a  judgment  which  cannot 
discriminate,  a  temper  which  will  not  cen- 
sure, and  a  hunger  for  popularity,  which  can 
feed  on  the  coarsest  applause,  she  flatters 
•eeregiously  and  universally,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  being  paid  back  u'suriously  m  the 
same  coin.  Prodigal  of  her  beauty,  she  ex- 
ists but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it  from  the 
drawing-room  at  St  James's  to  the  mob  at 
an  election.  Candour  in  her  is  as  mischiev- 
ous as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  up 
characters  which  ought  to  sink.  Not  con- 
tent with  being  blind  to  the  bad  Qualities  of 
her  fevourites,  she  invents  good  ones  for 
them,  and  you  would  suppose  her  coiTupt 
*  little  senate'  was  a  choir  of  seraphims. 

A  recent  circumstance  related  by  Sir 
John  was  quite  characteristical.  Her  fa- 
vourite maid  was  dangerously  ill,  and  ear- 
nestly begged  to  see  her  lady,  who  always 
had  loaded  her  with  favours.    To  all  coiii- 

?any  she  talked  of  the  virtues  of  the  poor 
'oinette,  for  whom  she  not  only  expressed 
but  felt  real  compassion.  Instead  of  one 
apothecary  who  wouhl  have  sufliced,  two 
physicians  were  sent  foi*;  and  she  herself 
resolved  to  jgo  up  and  visit  her,  as  soon  as 
she  had  finislied  setting  to  music  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  her  Java  Sparrow.    Just  as 


she  had  completed  it,  she  received  t  AriIi 
entreaty  to  sec  her  maid,  an^  was  actniUj 
got  to  'the  door  in  order  to  go  up  itaii^ 
when  the  milliner  came  in  with  such  a  6^ 
trading  variety  of  beautiful  new  \hw^ 
that  there  wds  no  possibility  of  letting  tM 
go  till  she  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  i^ 
ter  the  other.  This  took  up  no  little  uac 
To  deteiTnine  which  she  should  keep  nl 
which  retuni,  where  all  was  so  attrKlivc; 
took  up  still  more.  After  numberles  n> 
cissitudesand  fluctuations  of  rackine  tboo^ 
it  was  at  length  decided  she  shoula  take  the 
whole.  The  milliner  withdrew  ;  the  Uf 
went  up^Toinette  had  just  expired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascjoarinr 
than  her  person.  With  all  her  modiB 
graces,  there  was  a  tincture  <rf  romance  and 
an  appearance  of  softness  and  yiirilffl>T 
whicli)^avc  her  the  variety  oftwochano- 
ters.  She  was  the  enchanting  woman  tf 
fashion,  and  the  elegiac  muse. 

Lady  Belfield  liacl  taken  care  to  covcrhcr 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers,  with  ft 
view  to  attract  any  chance  visitor.  Larif 
Melbury  admired  them  exces^vely.  'Yoi 
must  do  moi-e  than  admire  them,'  said  Ladf 
Belfield,  '  you  must  buy  and  recommend' 
She  then  told  her  the  aflecting  scene  we  kad 
witnessed,  and  described  the  amiaUe  pA 
who  supported  the  dyin^  mother  by  maiiB( 
these  flowers.  '  It  is' quite  enchanting,' con- 
tinued she.  resolving  to  attack  Lady  Md- 
buryin  her  own  sentimental  way,  'toaee 
the  sweet  girl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  fonn- 
ing  hyacinths  into  bouquets.'  *De&r,ho« 
charming  !'  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury ;  'it 
is  really  quite  touching..  1  will  maketmil^ 
scri])tion  tor  her,  and  write  at  the  head  of 
the  list  a  melting  description  of  her  case; 
She  shall  bring  me  all  her  flowers  aodai 
many  more  as  she  can  make.  But  no^  «e 
will  make  a  party,  and  ^  and  see  her.  Yob 
shall  carry  me.  How  interesting  to  sees 
beautiful  creature  making  roses  and  hya- 
cinUis  !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair  ocn- 
plexion  must  be  amazingly  set  off  by  tbe 
contrast  of  the  brijght  flowers.  If  it  were  a 
coarse  looking  girl,  spinning^  hemp,  to  be 
sure  one  should  pity  her,  but  it  would  not  be 
half  so  moving.  It  will  be  deliriitfiiL  I 
will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  exactly  at  t«a 
and  carry  you  all.  '  Perhaps^'  wniapered 
she  to  Lady  Belfield,  '  I  may  work  up  Uie 
circumstance  into  a  sonnet.  Do  think  of  a 
striking  title  for  it  On  second  thou^b^ 
the  soiuiet  shall  be  sent  about  with,  the  sub- 
scription, and  rU  get  a  pretty  vignette  to 
suit  it.' 

*  The  fine  creatui'e,'  S£ud  Sir  John,  in  an 
accent  of  compassion,  as  she  went  out, '  was 
made  for  nobler  purposes.  How  grievously 
does  she  fall  short  m  the  high  expectatnni 
her  early  youth  had  raised !  Oh  !  what  a 
sad  return,  does  she  make  to  Providence  for 
his  rich  and  varied  bounties!  Vain  of  her 
beauty,  lavish  of  her  money,  careless  of  ber 
reputation ;  associating  with  the  worrt  con? 
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psmy,  yet  farmed  for  the  best ;  living  on  tbe 
mduiation  of  parasites,  whose  undcrstanduig 
the  despises  !  I  grieve  to  compare  wliat  she 
is  with  wiiat  she  might  have  been,  had  she 
married  a  man  of  spirit,  who  would  pru- 
dently have  guided  and  tenderly  have  re- 
strained her.  He  has  niined  her  and  himself 
fyy  his  indifference  and  easiness  of  temper. 
Satisfied  with  knowing  how  much  she  is  ad- 
mired and  he  envied,  he  never  thought  of  i*e- 
pimving  or  restricting  her.  He  is  proud  of 
ner,  but  has  no  particular  delight  in  her 
company ;  and  trusting  to  her  honour,  lets 
her  follow  bin-  own  devices,  while  he  fol- 
lows his.  She  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
eccentricity  of  that  bounty'  which  springs 
from  mere  sympathy  and  feeling.  Her  cha- 
rity requires  stage  effect ;  objects  that  have 
novelty,  and  circumstances  which,  as  Mr. 
Bayes  says,  •  elevate  and  surpribc*  She  lost, 
when  an  intant,  her  mother,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  piety  ;  who,  had  she  lived,  would 
have  formed  tne  ductile  mind  of  the  diugli- 
ter,  turned  her  various  talents  into  otlicr 
channels,  and  raised  her  character  to  the 
elevation  it  was  meant  to  reach. ' 

•  How  melancholy  a  consideration  is  it,' 
said  I,  'tliat  so  superior  a  woman  should  live 
80  much  below  her  high  destination  !  She  is 
doubtless  utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of 
religion.' 

■You  are  much  mist^iken,'  replied  Sir 
John,  'I  will  not  indeed  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  she  enteitiiins  much  thoitffht 
about  it ;  but  she  by  no  means  denies'  its 
truths,  nor  neelectsocciisionally  to  exhi!)it 
its  outward  and  visible  signs,  i^lie  has  yet 
not  completely  forgotten 

AD  tluu  the  nune  and  all  ihe  prieii  have  touf^ht. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  slie 
considers  it  as  a  commutation,  but  she  pre- 
serves it  as  a  hal)it.  A  religious  exercise, 
however,  never  interferes  with  a  worldly 
one.  They  are  taken  up  in  succession,  but 
with  this  distinction,  the  worldly  business  is 
to  be  done,  the  religious  one  is  not  altogether 
to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a  moral  chemis- 
try which  excels  in  tlie  amalgamation  of 
contradictory  ing^redicnts.  On  a  Sunday,  at 
Melbury  castle,  if  by  any  strange  accident 
she  andherlonl  hai)pento  be  there  toge- 
ther,  she  first  reads  him  a  sermon,  and  plays 
at  cribbage  with  him  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning. In  town  one  Sunday  when  she  had  a 
cold,  she  wrote  a  tract  on  the  sacrament,  for 
her  msuds,  and  then  set  up  all  night  at  deep 
play.  She  declared  if  she  had  been  success- 
ful she  would  have  given  her  winnings  to 
charity ;  but  as  she  lost  some  hundretls,  she 
said,  siie  could  now  with  a  safe  conscience 
borrow  that  sum  from  her  charity  purse, 
which  she  had  ho^n^d  to  add  to  it,  to  j)ay  her 
del)t  of  honour.' 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  ap- 
ixnnted  time,  she  came,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  S^r  John,  on  her  punctnalitv. 
■Indeed,'  said  she,  *  I  am  x-ather  latr,  bur'  I 
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met  with  such  a  fascinating  (>erman  novil, 
that  it  positively  chained  nie  to  niv  bed  till 
n:ist  three.  1  jissure  you  I  never  lost  time 
i)\  not  rising.  In  the  course  of  a  few  win- 
ters I  have  exhausted  half  Hook  ham's  cata- 
logue, before  some  of  my  aajuaintance  ait; 
awake,  or  myselt  out  of  bed.' 

We  soon  stop]jed  at  the  liumble  door  of 
which  we  wei-e  in  search.    Sir  John  con- 
ducted Lady  Melbuiy  up  the  little  winding 
stairs.  1  assisted  Ladv  Hel field.  VV^e  reach- 
'ed  the  room,  where  fanny  was  just  finish- 
ing a  beautiful  bunch  of  jonquils.  '  How  pic- 
turescjue,'  whisi>ei*ed  Liuly  Melbury  to  me 
— *  J)o  lend  me  your  i)ennl ;  I  must  take  a 
sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the  jonquils  in 
her  hand.     My  dear  creature,'  continued 
I  she,  *  you  must  not  only  let  me  have  these» 
I  l)ut  you  must  make  ma  twelve  dozen  more 
!  flowers  as  fast  as  possible,  and  be  sure  let  me 
j  have  a  gi-eat  many  sprigs  of  jeissamine  and 
I  niyitle.   Then  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  va- 
,  rioiis  coloujvd  geraiiiinns — *  1  must  try  this 
I  on  my  head  l)y  the  glass.*    So  saying,  she 
run  into  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open  ;   Lady   Helfield  having   before 
stolen   hito  it   to   speak  to  tlie  poor  in- 
valid. 

y\s  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  got  into  the 
room,  she  uttereil  a  loud  shriek.  Sir  Jolm 
and  1  nm  in,  iuid  were  shocked  to  find  her 
near  fainting.  *  ( )h,  Helfield,'  said  she,  •  this 
is  a  trick,  and  a  most  cruel  one  !  Why  did 


said  Sir  John  ;  *■  on  my  honour  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you.* — You  know  as  much  of  the 
woman  as  1  know,'  said  Lady  Helfield. 
*  Alas!  much  mc)re,*  cried  she,  as  fast  :u»  lier 
teal's  would  give  lier  leave  to  speak.  She 
retired  to  the  wnidow  for  air,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  calhng  for  a  glass  of  water  to 
keep  her  from  faiiiting.  1  turned  to  the  sick 
woman  for  an  explanation  ;  1  saw  her  coun- 
tenance much  changed. 

*  This,  Sir,'  siiid  she,  '  is  the  lady,  whose 
debt  of  seven  hundi'ed  pounds  runied  me, 
and  was  the  death  of  my  husband.'  I  was 
thunderstruck,  but  went  to  assist  Lady  Mel- 
bui*v,  who  implored  Sir  John  to  go  home 
with  her  instantly,  siiying  her  coach  should 
come  back  for  us.  •  But,  dear  Lady  Ikl- 
field,  do  lend  me  twenty  guineas,  I  have  not 
a  shilling  about  me.' — *  Then,  my  dear  Lady 
Melbury,*  said  Lady  Helfield,  *  how  row/// 


Lady  Helfield,  'conUl  the  debt  which  was 
not  to  have  been  paid  for  a  t  welvenionth  have 
relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  a  creature, 
who  must  pav  ready  money  for  her  materi- 
als ?  However,  as  vou  arc  disti-essed,  we 
will  contrive  to  do  without  y(»nr  money.'  *  I 
would  pawn  mv  diamond  nt-cklace  dii-ectly,' 
retunu^dshc,  I'^it  siieakint;  lower,  'to own 
the  ^iith  5  it  is  a\ve;\Oy  \u\\\vy>N viXX^iv^^sAvacvx^'*, 
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of  these  characters  was  conadeted  as  dii- 
i-eputable.  Then:  was  not  one  that  wai» 
Eiiic  or  profligate.  Not  one  who  woaldHt 
in  conversation  have  defended  ChnstiamtriC 
its  truth  had  been  attacked.  Not  one  vm 
derided  or  even  neglected  its  forms;  vd 
who  in  her  own  class  would  not  have  pHHd 
for  religious.  Vet  how  little  had  any  cnecf 
them  adoiiied  the  pixxfessioo  she  adiflcdl 
Of  Mi-s.  Kanby,  Mrs.  Fenthaon,  L^vM 
Lawless,  Lady  Denham,  LAdy  MAbu 
which  of  them  would  not  liave  been  tfaitkd 
had  her  Christianity  been  called  iafpatfoo/ 
Yet  how  merely  speculative  was  the 


and  I  wear  a  paste  neckkice  of  the  same 
fonn.' 

Sir  John  knowing  1  had  been  at  my  bank- 
er's tliat  morning,  gave  me  such  a  signifi- 
cant lcx>k|  as  ix'strdincd  my  hand,  which  was 
already  on  my  ])ocket-b<K)k.  In  gi*eat  seem- 
ing anguish  she  gave  Sir  John  her  hand, 
who  C4MKlucted  her  to  her  coach.  As  he  was 
leading  her  down  stairs,  she  solemnly  de- 
claretl  site  would  never  again  run  in  debt, 
never  order  more  things  tlian  she  wanted, 
and  above  all  wcxild  never  play  while  she 
lived.  She  was  miserable  bccituse  slie  durst 

not  ask  Lord  Mclbury  topiy  tliis  woman,  ^    ^ 

he  having  already  given  her  money  three  igion  of  even  the  must  serious  asncn^tbem I 
times  for  the  puq)osc,  which  slic  had  lost  .it  flow  simci-ficial,  or  inconsistent,  or  mistp 
fkra  'i*hen  retracting,  she  protested,  if  ken,  or  luillow,  or  hvpocritical,  or  sdf-(fe- 
evcr  she  did  touch  a  card  a^iiin,  it  bluHild  be  cciving  was  that  of  all  the  others!  Haddlkr 
for  the  bole  [purpose  of  getiing  homething  to  of  them  been  asked  from  what  aouicc  fkt 
discharge  this  debt.  Sir  John  earnestly  cim-  drew  her  religion,  she  would  'td^ry'y 
jurcd  her  not  to  lay  '  that  flattering  unction  have  answered,  from  the  bible.  Yet  if  «e 
to  her  soul,' but  to  convert  the  present  vexa-  compait;  the  copy  with  the  moddt  tfce 
tion  into  an  occasion  of  telicity,  by  making  Chnstiun  with  Cliristianity,  how  tittle  am 
it  the  memorable  and  happy  lera  of  aban-  we  trace  the  resemblance  !  In  what  niti- 
duiing  a  practice,  which  injui*ed  her  for-  cular  did  their  lives  imitate  the  life  ol  His 
tune,  her  (iinie,  her  principles,  aud  her  tL'/iofdeascdnQe/iimseiftythodidihemil^ 
ix:acc.  '  Poor  thing,'  said  Sir  John,  when  /"'«  rather ;  who  vfent  about  doing  gom 
lie  rq)eated  to  us.  How  irreconcileable  is  their  faith  wtth  tk 

Eacii  «iii  rrcaac  Tirinciplcs  wliich  He  taught !  How  dinw- 

vow.  mMle  in  i»in,  u  nuieot  .nd  toid.  J^r  their  practice  with  the  precepts  He  dD- 

^-        .  ,        ,    ^  1     .  ij        I  livcred!  How  inconsistent  their  lives  vn 

Mn  an  interval  of  weeping,  she  told  me,    t,,^.  example  which  He  iK-queathed  •  Uov 
added  he,  ;  that  she  was  to  l)c  at  the  oi)cra  u„ftH,ndc(\  their  hope  of  leaven,  if  ana- 
to-night.     1  o  the  opera,  faro  will  succeed,  France  into  heaven  birestrictcd  to  thoKvto 
and  to-morrow  proljiibly  the  diamond  ear-  ^^^  ^i,^  „„,,^^.j  ^,.^^  chriu  / 
rings  wul  go  to  Orey  s  in  pursuit  of  the  neck- 

Liulv  IWficld  inquired  of  Fannv  how  it  CHAP.  XIH. 
happiiied  that  Lady  .\Iell)uiy.  who  talked  j^,,.  ^^^^^^^  ,,^  ,^^„  i„  ^^,  jj^  j,^„^ 
withJWr  with.Hit  suipnst'  or  emotion  dis-  K- c.«micted  with  the  family  if  Mr. Stanler. 
covered  sc»  much  of  Ixnh  at  the  baiy  siglit  ot  (,  ,,  this  gentleman  was  his  jimiorhf  K- 
her  mother  IhegirUxplanKdthi.sby  say-  veral  years,  yet  there  subsisted  betMi 
me,  that  she  had  never  Ix-en  ui  the  way  them  iich  a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiiK^b 
while  they  hved  m  IVnul- stmt,  when  hi  r  views,  luul  principles,  that  th^  Uve 
Ladvshij)  used  tocome,  having  been  always  closest  friendship ;  and  both  didr 
employed  in  an  ujipor  ixiom.  orattenduigher  ,^,i„g  j.^  ^,^^.  J^j^  p^^^  ^  ^y^  ^ 

"*'ur  ^1      <r    .     1  ded  in  Loiklon,  the  occasions  of  that  th0- 

Ikfniv  we  parted,  eflertiial  nicxsurcs  ,, .ugh  mutual  kiiowleclge  that  ™ws-lrf 
were  taken  f.«- the  comftnlable  s.il,si.tenre  i^imliur  inteitrcxin^-,  were  mucE  fedBlMci 
of  the  sick  mother,  and  tor  alleviating  the  i  „.„w.mbered  Mr  Stan  W-  wWI  ws 
M,rrows.  and  lightening  the  lalxHirs  of  the  J J^;  tU^^  (mi^t^ SiniSawirJ^ 
!  ?!  ;^  JT  VL>  ^  '^\-^\^-™^l}  ^•\  out  on  my  f.^^^^,,  ^,  theV'AoiV.  Ind  1  hadnSwl » 
iv  r'-«^n^^'*"^-^'7\'^r"'"'"^"-^^^  imiHifect  but  pleliLing  impraskod  ^ 

'IVX^''^'^  Pi^niiMugto  follow  me  in  a  few  i-„i„i,.nance  anJenga|ng  .£[^ 
J^^        ^  Havnig  hud  a  Ui-ge  e»Ute  left  him  ii 

.        ^        ^  *        *        *  Hampshiix-,  he  settled  thereon  hbmainiB; 

.  .        .  •        *        •  <ui  intercourse  of  letters  had  kept  up  tbewi- 

As  hooii  as  I  got  intn  mv  post-chaise,  and  tual  attachment  between  him  andmyfrdMr. 

,lhadreoafd 
and  aootbcsr 
fiitherca^oiMd 

after  his  dei& 


all diffiTvd  widely  troiii c ucii  otlur.  tliuy  dif-       I  ivached  Slanlev  C^rove before dkmcr.  I 
tend  stdl  moru  uidelylnvni  that  rule  bv  found  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the ; 
wnj(  h  tlicy  prcfcsaed  t-  walk.     Yet  not  olc  pie  fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  iUpcMca 
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iras  highly  gratified  with  tlie  fine  fiorest 
enery  in  tne  approach  to  the  park.  The 
use  nad  a  noble  appearance  without;  and 
thin  it  was  at  once  commodious  and  cle- 
jit.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill, 
arer  the  bottom  than  the  summit,  and  was 
jeltercd  on  the  north-east  by  a  fine  old 
ood.  The  park,  though  it  was  not  very 
cteiiBTe^  was  striking  from  the  beautiful 
CGuaKtjr  of  the  ground,  which  was  richly 
ouiedwith  the  most  picturesoue  oaks  1 
rer  saw,  mtcrspersed  with  stately  beeches. 
he  grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste, 
It  though  the  hand  of  modem  improx'e- 
cnt  was  viable,  the  owner  had  in  one  in- 
uice  spared 


*  The  obtolrte  proUxiiy  of  thftdc/ 

r  which  the  most  interesting  of  \xxts  so  pa- 
letically  pleads.  The  poet's  plea  had  saved 
le  avenue. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and 
In,  Stanley ;  and  by  that  powerful  and  in- 
antaneous  impression  which  fine  sense  and 
xid  breeding,  joined  to  high  previous  vene- 
ktkn  of  character,  produce  on  the  feelings 
Fthe  guest,  I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home. 
JIthe  preliminaries  of  gradual  acquaint- 
Bce  were  in  a  "manner  supci-seded,  and  1 
m  experienced  that  warm  and  aftectioii- 
le  esteem,  which  seemed  scarcely  to  rc- 
uire  intercourse  to  strengthen,  or  time  to 
DDfirm  it.  Mr.  Stanley  had  only  a  few  mi- 
Qtes  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and  two  love- 
r  daughters,  before  we  were  summoned  to 
inner,  to  which  a  considenU)le  paity  had 
een  invited ;  for  the  neighbourhood  was  po- 
alous  and  rather  polished. 

The  conversation  after  dinner  was  ration- 
I,  animated,  and  instructive.  I  observed 
btat  Mr.  Stanley'  lost  no  opportunity  which 
uriy  offered,  for  sujggcstmg  useful  rcflcc- 
But  what  chiefly  stiiick  me  in  his 
of  conversing  was,  that  without  ever 
_  reUgion  unseasonably  into  the  ser- 
ice,  he  had  the  talent  of  making  the  most 
RBnary  topics  subser^ent  to  instruction, 
nd  of  extracting  some  profitable  hint,  of 
diking  out  some  important  light,  from  sub- 
sets which  in  ordinary  hands  Would  have 
een  unproductive  of  improvem^t.  It  was 
vident  that  piety  was  the  predominating 
rinciple  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  con- 
jlting  its  intcrest«i  as  carefully  when  pru- 
enoe  made  him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  when 
fopricty  allowed  him  to  introduce  it.  l^his 
iety  was  rather  visible  in  the  sentiment  than 
lephrue.  He  was  of  opinion  that  bad  taste 
raid  never  adi'ance  the  interests  of  Chris- 
mmtf.  And  he  gave  less  offence  to  world- 
f  meOf  than  most  religious  people  I  have 
anwn,  because  though  he  would  on  no  hu- 
nan  connderation,  abate  one  atom'  of  zeal, 
r  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  (Usguise  any  truth, 
or  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compromise,  vet 
€  never  contended  for  words  or  trifling  clLs- 
fictians.  He  thought  it  detracted  fiom  no 
lan's  piety  to  bring  all  his  elegance  of  cx- 


presaon,  his  correctness  of  taste,  and  his  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  to  the  service  of  that 
cause,  which  lies  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of 
every  Christian,  and  demands  the  best  ex- 
ertion of  his  best  faculties. 

He  was  also  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practical  use  in  the  affairs  of  commim  life, 
suited  to  the  several  circumstances  and  pur- 
suits of  his  guests.  But  he  particularly  re- 
joiced that  there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and 
unenclosed  a  fleld  as  general  literature. 
'l*his,  he  observed,  always  supplies  nu*n  of 
education  with  an  ample  refitge  nnom  all  vul- 
gar, and  dangerou||  and  unproductive  to- 
pics. •  If  we  cannot,*  said  he,  •  by  friendly 
intercourse,  always  raise  our  principles,  we 
may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
ercise; and  those  authors  who  supply  so 
peaceable  a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects 
of  elegant  and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not 
reckon  among  the  lowest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind.* 

In  my  farther  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, I  have  sometimes  observed  with  what 
aoclress  he  has  converted  a  merely  moral 
passage  to  a  religious  purpose.  I  have 
known  him,  when  omversing  with  a  man 
who  would  not  have  relished  a  more  sacred 
authority,  seize  on  a  sentiment  in  Tully*s 
Offices,  for  the  lowest  degree  in  his  scale  of 
morals,  and  then,  gradually  ascending,  trace 
and  exalt  the  sfime  thought  through  Paley 
or  Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon,  till  he  has 
unexi}ectedly  landed  his  opponent  in  the 
pure  ethics  of  th^  gospel,  and  suq)rised  him 
into  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  flne  little  flock 
of  children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  dis- 
appointed every  time  the  door  opened,  not 
to  see  them  appear,  for  I  already  begi^^to 
take  an  interest  in  all  that  related  to  mis 
most  engaging  family.  The  ladies  having, 
to  our  gi-eat  gratification,  sat  longer  than  is 
usual  at  most  tables,  at  length  obeyed  the 
si^;nal  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  They 
withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miss  Stanleys, 


With  gntce 
Wkich  won  wbo  uiw  to  wiih  their  ittj. 

After  their  departure,  the  conversation 
was  not  changed.  There  was  no  occasion ; 
it  could  not  become  more  rational,  and  we 
did  not  desire  that  it  should  become  less  pure. 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  fair  friends  had  taken 
their  share  in  it  with  a  good  sense  and  deli- 
cacy which  mised  the  tone  of  our  stxiicty ; 
and  we  did  not  give  them  to  undei-stand  by  a 
loud  laugh  before  thev  were  out  of  hearing;^ 
that  we  rejoiced  in  being  emancipated  Irom 
the  restraint  of  their  presence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceflil  and  elegant  wo- 
man. Among  a  thousand  other  excellen- 
cies, she  is  distinguished  for  her  judgment 
in  adapting  her  (fiscourse  to  the  character 
of  her  guests,  and  for  being  singularly  skil- 
ful in  ^4ek•^.tinK  her  topics  of  conversation. 
1  ijcvir  saw  a  lady  who  |)ossess(.d  the  talent 
(if  il'ffiis'nj:  it  her  table  so  mviU\  v^^^^'^^t^  ^^ 


COS 
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those  around  her  t^ithout  the  smallest  den-  |  little  heai-y,  it  was  rather  an  interval  of» 
ation  fmni  her  own  digniiicci  purity.  She  { ticipation  than  of  enjoyment ;  thow  latfis 
asks  such  r|U('stlous  iu>  htrani^crs  may  be  like-  j  whr)  had  not  much  miml,  had  ywa  tihua^ 
]y  to  gain,  at  least  not  tolo^  civcfit  hy  an-  ,  ed  their  admiration  of  each  others*  vorkd 
swerin].;  :  and  she  suits  her  interrrM^atioiis  to  muslins,  and  lace  sleeves,  and  those  who/lad^ 
liie  kind  of  knowledge  they  may  lie  suppo- 
sed bkely  to  po^•»ess.  By  this  two  ends  are 
answenxl :  wliile  she  gives  her  guest  un  oc- 
casion of  appearing  to  ad\  iuttage,  she  puts 


hei'self  in  tlie  way  of  ^uiiiig  some  hiforma- 
tiuiu     From    want  ot  this  discenmient,  I 


would  be  glad  to  r&A  it  so  agreeably.  8k 
therefore  ]>rc])oscd  to  enliven  that'dllilp^ 
ricxl  by  introducing  the  children. 

'  This  little  change  has  not  oolysoccfed- 
ed  in  our  own  family,  but  has  been  adoud 
by  many  ofour  neighbour^  Forouncfif^ 
have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentleman  just  ar- 1  it  has  answeix-d  a  double  purpose^  A  not 
rived  fi*om  the  l\ast- Indies,  questi(>ns  about .  only  delights  the  little  things,  butitde^ 
America  ;  and  othei's,  from  the  absence  ot  |  theui  with  less  injur}'  than  the  usal  fan 
that  true  delicacy,  wliich,  where  it  exists, ;  of  their  appearance.  Our  childita  toe 
siiows  itself  even  on  the  smallest  occasions, !  always  as  much  fiiiit  as  thev  like  afiertbdi 
who  have  inquired  f>f  a  person,  how  he  liked  '  own  clinner ;  they  do  not  therefore  v»&«r 
such  a  br¥>k,  though  she  knew  that  in  the ;  desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats,  the  dka 
nature  of  things,  there  was  no  pi-oljabilitv  of  j  and  the  whie  with  which  the  guests,  in  oriir 
his  ever  having  heard  of  it ;  thus  assuming ;  to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram  iboii 
an  ungenemus  superiority  hei-self,  and  mor-  j  Besi<les,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too  nii^ 
tifying  another  b)  a  sense  of  his  own  com-  sellisluiess  with  the  natural  delight  thai thg 
parative  ignorance.  11  there  is  any  one  at  have  in  seeing  company,  by  coimectiK*" 
table,;who,  fi'om  his  station,  has  least  claim  ;  it  the  idea  of  the  good  thuigs  the}*  shallp^ 
to  attention,  he  is  sure  to  be  treated  with!  Hut  by  this  alteration,  we  do  all  iii  our  pov 


paiticular  kindness  by  Mi-s.  Stanley,  and  the 
difRdent  never  fail  to  be  encouraged,  and 
the  modest  to  be  bn»ught  forward,  by  the 
kindness  and  refinement  of  her  attentions. 


er  to  infuse  a  little  disinterestedness  inU)t]|i 
pleasure  they  have  in  coming  to  os.  Wc 
love  Uiem  too  tenderlv  to  crib  their  litlkar 


joyments,  so  we  give  them  two  pleasuicsii' 

VVlien  we  were  summoned  to  i!ie  tlrawing  \  stead  of  one,  for  they  have  theu*  desert  tai 
lYsfmi  I  was  deli}i;lited  to  sec  four  bcautitiil  |ourcompan)'  in  succession.' 
children,  fresh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth  j     'I'hough  I  do  nut  approve  of  too  mXft 
could  make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the !  miliarity  with  servants,  yet  I  thioK thatti 
larlies.     One  was  i-oniping  ;  another  sinjjinij;  j  an  old  and  faithful  domekic,  superiorc* 
a  iJiird  was  si low  ing  s«  »me  draw  ings  (if  Iji ixls, :  sidci-ation  is  due.     My  attendant  on  my  \itt^ 
the  natund  history  of  wliirh  she  seemed  ti- !si:nt  tour  had  lived  in  our  family  from Iv 
undei-stand  ;  a  fourth  had  sjiiead  adi!^sected  .youth,  and  had  the  care  of  ine  before  lc» 
nip  on  the  carpet,  and  liad  nulled  down  her  j  remember.     His   fidelity  and  good  semCi 
eldest  sister  on  the  Hoor  to  snow  her  Copen-  and  I  may  add  his  i)iety,  had  (>btainai  fcf 
hagen.     It  was  an  animating  scene.    1  could 
li#fe  devoure'd  the  sweet  creatui-es.     1  got 
credit  with  the  little  singer  by  helping  lier 
to  a  line  which  she  had  f«»rgf>tten,  and  with 
llie  ge(»gr.ipher  l)y  my  sui;erior  ac(|uaint- 
ance  with  the  shtJiTs  of  the  naltic. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  had 
left  us,  1  asked  Mrs,  Stanlev  ln»w  slie  came 


n  )t  to  pnjduce  her  ciiildren  imniedia-.ely  af- 
ter dinner  1  *  Vou  must  ask  me,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  lor  it  was  I  who  fii*st  ven- 
tured to  Miggcst  this  bold  innovation.  I  love 
my  children  fondly,  but  n»y  children  1  have 
always  at  home  ;  1  have  my  friends  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  I  do  not  clioo-ie  that  any  portion 
of  tlie  time  that  I  wish  to  dedicate  to  intel- 
lectual and  social  enjoyment  should  be  bn^ 
ken  in  upon  by  another,  and  an  interfering 
ple;isure,  which  1  have  always  witliin  my 
reach.  At  the  same  time  1  like  my  children 
loseemy  friends.  Company  sjiiuses,  im- 
proves, andj)i>lishf  stliem.  1  theretore  con- 


him  the  piivilege  of  free  speaking.  *Ohk 
Sir,*  saicl  he,  when  he  canie  to  attecdne 
next  morning,  •  we  are  got  into  the  n^ 
house  at  last. — Such  a  family  !  so  godly!  si 
sober  !  s(j  charitable  !  'Tis'  all  en  a  pieoe 
here*.  Sir,  Mrs.  Comfit,  the  housekeepcTi 
tells  ine  that  her  mitster  and  mistress  are  the 
example  of  all  the  rich,  and  the  refuge  rf 
fiir  to  (!e\  iate  fit>m  established  custom  asLall  the  i)oor  hi  the  neiq;hlx)urhood.    Afld" 


to  Miss  Lucilla,  if  the  blessing  of  them  thai 
are  read)  to  perisli  can  send  any  body  t» 
heaven,  she  w  ill  go  there  sure*  enough.' 

I'his  rhapsody  of  honest  Kdwai-ds  warmei 
my  heait,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had 
nc'glecied  to  enquire  after  this  wortliy  hoi«s* 
keeper,  wlio  had  lived  with  my  granil-fathcr 
and  was  at  his  death  transplanted  into  the 
family  of  Mr.  Stanlev.  I  paid  a  visat,  the 
fii-st  opportunity,  to  the  good  woman  in  her 
iifcjm,  eagei  tofeammore  of  a  j^iily»l» 
so  much  resembled  my  own  jxire'nts,  alkl  ft* 
whom  I  had  already  conceived  soniethiif 
more  tender  than  mere  resjxxt. 


suited  with  Mrs.  Stai.lex ,  how  \vc  c(nild  so  j  1  congratulated  Sli-s.  Comfit  on  thehappt- 
manage,  as  to  enjoy  our  friends  without  lock- 1  ness  of  livhig  hi  so  valuiible  a  family.  In 
ing  upourchidtXMi'.  She  reconuneiided  liiis-  ivturn,  siie  was  even  elcxjuent  in  tlKifj-rJ* 
expedient.  The  time,  she  siiid,  speiii  by  the  i  ses.  •  Her  mistri  ss,  she  s;rui, ' » .i.-.  a  ji..nini 
Uflies  from  their  leaving  the  di?iing-r<M»in  till  !fnr  ladies,  so  stnct,  and  vet  so  kiud  .'  birf 
tlu  gi-ntkmvn  came  in  to  tt;i,  wusoften  a  |:;«'w  ijuiecd  Mi  ,  Liu'illa  has  taken  aLiift' 
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cares  from  her  mamma.  The 
xtccn,  Sir,  that  is  about  two 
.If  aj;o,  she  began  to  ins])ect 

affiiir  k;i  little,  ami  as  her 
:reased,  she  tuok  more  and 
.  Miss  Fhoelie  will  \  ery  soon 
:o  n  licv  e  her  sister ;  but  my 

k't  her  (l.uiv^htei's  have  any 
.h  ilmuly  aH.iirs,  till  they  ai-e 

i^i-own,  both  fur  fear  it  bluHikl 
from  their  learning,  and  also 
A'  tuni  ab'iut  eatini;  and  earing 
,d  lead  them  into  vulgar  jjos- 
rity  with  surviuils.  It  is  time 
\>y  when  their  chiiraetei'sare 
';  they  will  then  gain  all  the 
peall  the  danger.' 
sten  with  the  nu>st  eager  and 
uion,  the  woithv  woman  pix)- 
summer.  Sir,  Miss  Stanley  ri- 
spends  two  houi*s  in  her  do- 
.ored  with  the  best  bitoks.  At 
ilLsme  on  the  state  of  provis- 
family  n»attei*s,  iuid  gives  me 
abject' to  the  insjiectioii  of  her 
c  aK)k  has  great  ])leasure  in 
er  directitju,  because  she  al- 
.  undei*stands  w  hen  things  are 
.  never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong 

she  sa)s,  is  a  great  mortifica- 
ignoriuit  ladies,  who]iraiseor 
lunce  :  not  accunling  to  the 
lance,  but  then-  own  humour, 
r  my  accounts  eveiy  week, 
ept  so  short,  give  her  but  lit- 
id  once  a  month  she  settles 
ith  her  mother, 
sure.  Sir,  to  see  how  skilful 
ni !  One  CiUi't  impose  uptm 
if  (>ne  would  :  and  }'et  she  is 
ieasonaI)le!  and  so  quick  at 
what  are  mistakes,  and  what 
s  I  Then  she  is  so  compas- 
ill  be  a  lieart-breakin^  day 
>ir,  w  henever  Miss  mames. — 
^ter  is  sick,  she  writes  hislet- 
him,  and  assists  her  mamma 

• 

.noming's  work,  Sir,  docs  she 
,)any,  tired  and  cix^ss,  as  ladies 
lone  nothing,  or  are  but  just 
omes  in  tf)  make  hreiikfast  for 
j  fresh  as  arose,  and  as  gay  as 
ii.ur  after  bre;ikfast,  she  and 
.id  some  learned  books  togc- 
ji  as-^ists  in  teaching  her  little 
rver  were  children  better  hi- 
e  day  in  the  w  eek,  she  sets 
tluiii  and  herself  to  work  for 
m  she  aW.o  ixgularly  visits  at 
tagis,  two  evenings  in  the 
•  siivsit  wcuild  be  troublesome 
itatuius  to  have  her  father's 
il  with  p(X)r  pe«)])le  ;  neither 
.it  their  wants  and  their  cha- 
»  will  as  by  going  hei'selfto 
ise-.  My  dear  mistress  h;is 
iull  loom  as  a  stoie-house  for 


clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neigh- 
bours. In  this  room  eadi  of  the  younger 
daughters,  the  day  she  is  seven  years  old,  lias 
her  own  drawer,  with  her  name  written  on 
it ;  and  almost  tiic  onlv  competition  among 
them  is,  whose  shall  uc  soonest  filled  witli 
caijs,  apixxis,  and  handkerchiefs.  The 
working  day  is  commonly  concluded  by  one 
of  these  chaiitable  visits.  The  dear  crea- 
tures are  loaded  with  their  little  work  bas- 
kets, crammed  with  necessaries.  This, 
Sir,  is  the  da),— <uk1  it  is  always  looked  icr- 
ward  to  with  pleabui*c  by  them  all.  Even 
little  Cclia,  the  yoimgest,  who  is  but  just 
turned  of  five,  will  ci^me  to  me  and  beg  for 
something  good  to  put  in  her  basket  for  poor 
Mary  or  jftetty  such  a  one.  I  wonder  1  do 
not  see  any  thing  of  the  little  darlings ;  it  \» 
alxnit  the  time  tiiey  used  to  pay  me  a  visit 

'  On  Sundays  before  church  they  attend 
the  village  school ;  when  the  week's  pocket 
money,  which  has  been  carefully  hoarded 
for  the  purpose,  is  produced  for  rewards  to 
the  mast  deserving  scholars.  And  yet.  Sir, 
with  ail  tins,  you  may  be  in  the  house  a 
month  without  hearing  a  word  of  the  mat- 
ter; it  is  idl  done  so  quietly;  and  when 
they  meet  at  their  meals  they  are  more 
cheerful  and  gay  tlian  if  they  haid  been  ever 
so  idle. ' 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopi)ed,  for  just,  then 
two  sweet  httle  cherry  cheeked  figures  pre- 
sented themselves  at  tlie  door,  swhigmg  a 
straw  basket  between  them,  and  crying  out 
in  a  little  begging  voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit 
bestow  vour  charity, — we  wsint  something 
coiirse  hr  the  hunjny,  and  something  nice 
for  the  sick, — poor  l)amc  Alice  and  her  lit- 
tle grand  daughter  !'  They  were  going  on, 
but  sjjying  me,  they  coloured  up  to  the  earn, 
and  roil  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  tlioughl 
did  all  hi  my  power  to  detain  them. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

When  Miss  Stanley  came  in  to  make 
breakfast,  she  beautifully  exemplified  the 
worthy*  housckeei)cr's  description.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  youne  women,  whose  am- 
j)licity  was  destitute  of  elegance,  and  others 
in  wliom  a  too  elaboi-ate  polish  had  nearly 
effaced  their  native  jsraces :  Lucilla  ap- 
peared to  unite  the  simplicity  of  nature  to 
the  iHifinement  of  good  breeding.  It  wa» 
thus  slie  stnick  me  at  first  sight.  I  fivborc 
to  form  a  decided  (.pinion,  till  I  had  leisure 
to  observe  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all 
that  her  looks  i)ix)mibed. 

Lucilla  Stanley  is  nither  perfectly  elegant 
than  peifectly  beautiful.  1  have  seen  wo- 
men as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  in- 
teresting. Her  beauty  is  countenance  :  it  is 
the  staiijp  of  mindintL-Uigibly  printed  on  the 
face.  It  is  not  so  much  the  svnmietry  of 
features,  as  the  joint  triumph  of  intdlectMid 
sweet  temper.  A  fine  old  p<x:t  has  well  de- 
scribed her; 
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to  excite  in  the  wise  any  fears  that  his  zeal 
may  mislead  his  iudgni'ent,  and  too  uprit^ht 
to  Be  afi*aid  of  the  censures  whicli  active 
piety  must  c\'cr  have  to  encounter  fi*om  the 
worldly  and  the  indiflerent,  hx>m  cold  hearts 
and  unfurnished  heads. 

*  From  his  affectionate  warmth,  however, 
and  his  unremitting  application,  arising  from 
the  vast  importance  lie  attaches  to  the  worth 
of  souls,  the  man  of  the  world  might  honour 
him  with  Uie  title  of  enthusiast ;  while  liis 
prudence,  sobermindedness,  and  regularity, 
would  draw  on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the 
appellation  of  formalist.  Though  he  is  far 
from  being  'content  to  dwell m  decencies,' 
he  is  careful  never  to  neglect  them.  He  is 
a  clergyman  all  the  week  as  well  as  on  Suii- 
d  ly  ;  for  he  says,  if  he  did  not  spend  much 
of  the  intermecliate  time  in  pastui*al  visits 
there  could  not  be  kq)t  up  tliat  mutual  in- 
tercoune  of  kindness  which  so  much  f;icili- 
tatcs  his  own  labours,  and  his  people's  im> 
pro\'ement  They  listen  to  him  because 
they  love  him,  and  tliey  understand  him, 
bcciiusehe  has  familiarized  them  bvpnvate 
discourse  to  the  great  truths  which  he  de- 
livers from  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminished  the 
growth  of  innovation  in  his  parishes,  l)y  at- 
tacking the  iimovator  with  Ins  own  wciinons. 
Not  indeed  by  stix>ping  to  the  same  uisor- 
derlv  practices,  but  by  ojjposing  an  enlight- 
ened earnestness  to  an  eccentric  earnest- 
ness;  a  zeal  with  knowledge  to  a  zeal  wit/i- 
out  it  He  is  of  opinion  tluit  activity  does 
more  good  than  invective,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter is  too  often  resorted  to,  because  it  is  the 
cheaper  substitute. 

*  His  charity,  however,  is  large,  and  his 
spirit  truly  catholic  He  honours  all  his 
truly  pious  brethren,  who  are  earnest  in  do- 
ing gfxxl,  though  they  may  differ  from  him 
as  to  the  maimer  of  doing  nt.  Yet  his  can- 
dour never  intrenches  on  his  fiimness ;  and 
while  he  will  not  dispute  with  others  alx)ut 
shacles  of  difference,  lie  maintains^  his  own 
opinions  with  the  steadiness  of  one  w^lio  em- 
braced them  on  the  fullest  conviction. 

*  He  is  a  'scholar,  and  being  a  good  ripe 
one,'  it  sets  him  above  aiming  at  the  paltr>' 
reputation  to  be  acquired  by  those  false  em- 
bellishments of  style,  tliose  difficult  and  un- 
common woi-dh,  and  that  laboured  invei-sioii 
of  sentences,  by  which  some  injudicious  cler- 
gymen make  themselves  unaccejitable  to 
tlie  higher,  and  uintelligiblc  to  the  lower, 
and  of  course,  the  larger  part  of  their  audi- 
ence. He  always  bears  in  mind  that  the 
common  people  are  not  foolish,  they  are  on- 
ly ignorant  To  meet  the  one  lie  preaches 
good  sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  language. 
Hut  while  he  seldom  slioots  over  the  heads 
ofthe  uninformed,  he  never  offends  the  ju- 
dicious. He  considers  the  advice  of  Polo 
nius  to  his  son  to  be  as  applicable  to  preach- 
ers as  to  travellers- 
Bo  thou  famililr,  but  by  no  msons  vQ!gar. 


In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  pole 
a  genuine  nible  Christian,  deeply  m 
himself,  with  the  momentous  tru! 
earnestly  presses  \i\tox\  others.  Hii 
so  imbued,  so  saturated,  \\  1  may  ha 
expression,  with  scriptural  knowle 
from  that  rich  store'-house,  hcise^ 
to  biing  forth  treasureg,  nev>  anc 
to  apply  them  wisely,  temperately 
sonably. 

'  Though  he  carefiilly  inculcates 
holiness  in  all  his  discourses,  yethb 
instructions  are  constantly  dedix 
those  fundamental  principles  ofCV 
which  arc  the  root,  mid  life,  ands 
goodness.  Next  to  a  solid  piety,  a 
acquaintance  withtlie  Bible,  h'co 
of  piime  importance  to  a  clcrgjT 
thoroughly  ao^uaintcd  withhuni'ar 
g^eraV,  and  with  the  state  ol  hiso 
in  particular.  T I le  know  ledge  o 
alone  preser\'e  )iim  fmm  ])reachiii 
sonally  so  as  to  liuit,  or  too  gene 
not  to' touch. 

*  He  is  c: ireful  not  to  hurry  over 
ersin  so  c»)ld,  inattentive,  and 
manner,  as  to  make  the  audience ; 
is  saving  himself,  that  he  may  mal 
er  figure  in  delivering  the  Si  i-mon 
of  this,  the  devout,  reverential,  ar 
sive  manner  in  which  he  pn.mMinc 
rious  parts  ofthe  Litirrgy,  best  pr 
own  heart,  antl  the  hearts  of  Im 
receive  benefit  tVcjiu  his  discourse 
titions  are  delivered  with  such  sob 
his  exhortitions  with  such  humb 
his  thanksgivings  with  such  holy 
as  carry-  the  soul  of  the  hearer' ! 
him.  w  hen  he  ascends  the  pulpi 
throws  the  litui'gical  sen-ice  int 
ground  by  a  long  elabonite  ccmj 
his  own,  deUvere'd  with  superior 
emphasis.  And  he  pixmounces 
prayer  with  a  solemnity  which  she 
recollects  its  imiH)rtance  and  its  a 

*  In  preaching,  he  is  care-ful  to  I 
ly  heanl,  even  by  his  remotest  au 
by  constant  attention  to  this  impc 
cle,  he  has  brought  his  \  nice,  whi 
strong,  to  be  particularly  audibl 
fixes  so  much  importance  to  a  di 
very,  that  he  smilingly  told  me,  I 
ed  the  grammatical  definition  of 
tive  was  oiiginally  meant  fur  a  c 
whose  great  oljjet:t  it  was,  if  pos 
*tr//,  but  indispensibly  to  be  htxir 
widrrHtoocL 

*  His  whole  performance  is  dis 
by  a  grave  and  majestic  simplicitv 
moved  from  the  careless  render  of 
stfiiy,  as  from  the  declamation  of 
Hishcarers  leave  the  church  not  s 
niptures  with  the  preacher,  asaffi 
the  truths  he  has  deli\  ered .  He  s 
ways  finds  he  has  done  most  gooc 
has  been  least  ])raised,  and  that  lie 
hunil jled  when  he  ivceivcstlie  wan 
MKMwlation,  because   men  gencni 
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he  sermons  which  have  proljcd  them 
wherc2is  those  which  really  do  good, 
jften  such  as  make  them  most  uneasy, 
nscquentlv  the  least  likely  to  attract 
yric— *  7yiq/  only  bear  tnie  testimony 
excellence  of  a  dSscourse,'  added  he, 
irho  commend  the  composition  or  the 
ay,  but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  exa- 
thcir  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  cor- 
oni,  and  to  reform  their  lives.  Refor- 
n  is  the  flatteiy  I  covet,' 
e  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hear- 
ke  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the 
Btablc  belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on 
parts.  Such  hearers  he  always  disap- 
^  by  leaving  on  their  minds  at  the  close 
impressive  precept,  deduced  from,  and 
iig  out  of,  the  preparatory  dcJctrine. 
xsnot  press  any  one  truth  to  the  ex- 
n  of  all  others.  He  projKJses  no  subtil- 
but  labours  to  excite  seriousness,  to 
the  careless,  to  quicken  the  supine, 
firm  the  doubting.  He  presses  eternal 
as  tiling  near  at  hand  ;  as  tiling  in 
.  e\'er)'  living  man  has  an  cc^ual  mte- 

Stanlcv  says,  that  'though  Dr.  Bar- 
is  considered  at  Cambridge  as  a  cor- 
)ung  man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice 
'en  irregularity,  yet  being  cheerful, 
dieted  to  good  society,  he  had  a  dispo- 

0  innocent  conviviality,  which  might, 
ectedly,  have  led  him  into  the  cnxii-s 
orred.  He  was  struck  with  a  passage 
ter  from  Dr.  Jc^hnson  to  a  young  man 
d  just  taken  oixlers,  in  which,  among 
vholcsome  counsel,  he  advises  him 
uire  the  courage  to  r«ffuse  Hojnetimes 
3ns  to  dinner.*  It  is  inconceivable 
de^e  of  force  and  independence  his 
Muired  by  the  occaaonal  adoption  of 
jfe  hint  *  He  is  not  only,'  continued 
inley,  *  the  spiritual  director,  but  the 
the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
f  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
is  instruction. 

Is  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who, 
;ing  nim  a  considerable  fortune,  has 
enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good. 

1  more  essentially  has  she  increased 
)iness,  and  raised  his  character  by 
y  and  prudence.  By  the  large  pait 
» in  his  affairs,  he  is  enabled  to  give 
wholly  up  to  the  duties  of  his  profcs- 
•he  is  as  attentive  to  the  bodies,  as 
t)and  is  to  the  souls  of  his  people,  and 
B  her  own  family  as  sedulously  as  he 
s  his  parish. 

day  when  I  had  been  congratulating 
low  on  the  excellence  of  his  wife's 
er,  the  conversation  fell  by  a  sudden 
o,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman 
He  smiled  and  said,-  •  Let  us  minis- 
he  Kefbm\ation  be  careful  never  to 
;  the  people  to  wish  for  the  restora- 
hat  part  of  popery.  I  often  reflect 
:uliarly  incunvbent  it  is  on  us,  to  se- 
h  partners  as  shall  never  cause  our 
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emancipation  from  the  old  restrictions  to  be 
regretted.  And  we  ourselves  ought,  by  im- 
proving the  character  of  our  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  ot 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
them.* 

•  Win  it  be  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  how 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  con- 
sistency into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  ?  Their  daughtei's  are 
no  less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in 
their  dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more 
important  parts  of  their  conduct.  The  Doc- 
tor says,  that  the  most  distant  and  inconsi- 
derable appendages  to  the  temple  of  God, 
should  hiive  something  of  purity  and  decen- 
cy. Besides,'  added  lie,  'with  what  face 
could  I  censure  improprieties  from  the  pul- 
pit, if  the  appearance  of  my  own  family  in 
the  i)€w  below  were  to  set  my  precepts  at 
defiance,  by  giving  an  example  of  extrava-- 
gance  and  vanity  to  the  parish,  and  thus  by 
making  the  preacher  ridiculous,  make  his 
expostulations  woi-se  than  ineffectual  ?* 

•So  conscientious  a  rector,*  added  Mr^ 
Stanley,  •  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  the  choice  of  a  curate  ^  and  a 
more  humble,  pious,  diligent  assistant  than 
Mr.  Jackson  could  not  easily  be  foumk  He 
is  always  a  welcome  guest  at  my  table.  But 
this  valuable  man,  who  was  about  2ls  good  a 
judge  of  the  world  as  the  great  Hooker, 
ntade  just  such  another  indiscreet  marriage; 
He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wite,  tiiCr 
daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  he  concluded  that  a  woman 
bred  in  humble  and  active  life,  would  neces- 
sarily be  humble  and  active  herselt  Her 
reason  for  accepting  him  was  because  she 
thought  that  as  every  cler^man  was  a  .cew- 
f/eman,  she  of  course,  as  his  wife,  should  be  a 
gcntlnvoman,  and  lit  company  for  any  body. 

•  He  instructs  my  parish  admirably^'  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  but  his  own  little  family  he 
cannot  nKUiage.     His  wife  is  continually  re- 
proaching him,  that  though  he  may  know 
the  way  to  heaven,  he  does  not  know  how  to 
push  his  way  in  the  woi'ld.  His  daughter  m 
the  finest  lady  in  the  parish,  and  outdoes 
them  all,  not  only  in  the  extremity,  but  the 
immodesty  of  the  fashion.    It  is  her  mo- 
ther's gi-eat  ambition  that  she  should  excel 
the  Miss  Stanley's  and  my  daughters  in  wa^ 
sic,  while  her  good  father  s  linen  betrays  sad 
marks  of  negligence.  I  once  ventured  to  tell 
Mi's.  Jackson,  that  there  was  only  one  rca* 
son  which  could  excuse  the  education  she 
had  given  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  I 
presumed  she  intended  to  qualify  her  for 
getting  her  bread  ;  and  that  ifshc  would  cor- 
rect the  improprieties  of  the  girl's  dress,  and 
get  her  instructed  in  useful  knowledge,  I 
would  look  out  for  a  ^ood  situation  for  her. 
This  roused  her  indignation.    She  refused 
mv  offc  r  with  scorn,  sayine,  that'  when  she 
asked  my  charity,  she  would  take  my  ad- 
vice ;  and  desired  1  would  remember  that 
one  clcr;;}'man's  (Liii2;htcr  was  as  good  as  an- 
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other.  I  told  her  thut  there  was  iiKleed  a 
bcnse  in  whicii  mie  clei-gyniaii  was  as  ^ood 
as  anotlier,  txi'ausc  the  profession  dignified 
the  lowcbt  of  the  onler,  it,  like  her  husband, 
he  was  a  cixxlit  to  that  order.  Yet  still 
there  were  gradations  in  the  church  as  well 
as  in  the  state.  But  between  the  wivea  and 
dau,i(httT8  of  the  higher  and  lower  clergy, 
tliere  was  the  same  distinction  which  riches 
au)d  poverty  have  established  between  those 
of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  Iwty ; 
and  tliat  rank  and  independence  in  the  one 
case  confer  the  same  outward  superiority 
witl\  rank  and  independence  in  the  other.' 


them  devoutly ;  but  she  had  no  judicioM 
friend  to  direct  her  in  these  important  tf»- 
dies.  As  your  Mn,  Ranby  attended  only  1» 
the  doctrines,  and  our  friend  Lady  BelndA 
trusted  indefinitely  to  the  promises,  so  poor 
hady  Aston's  broken  spint  was  too  exda- 
sively  carried  to  dwell  on  the  threatening; 
together  with  the  rigid  performance  of  thoK 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Among  the  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove, 
there  was  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though 
not  particularly  brilliant,  were  singularly  en- 
gaging from  their  modesty,  gentleness,  and 
good  sense.  One  day  when  thev  hacl  just 
left  us,  Mr.  Stanley  ooligt^d  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing little  i-clation  :  Nlrs.  Stanley  and  Lu- 
cilia  only  being  ptt:scnt. 

•Lady  Aston  has  been  a  widow  almost 
seven  years.    On  the  death  of  ^r  George, 
she  retired  into  this  ncighlwurluxxl  with  her 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  alxHit  the 
age  of  Lucilla.     She  hei*slf  had  a  pious  but 
a  very  narniw  education.    Her  excessive 
grief  tor  the  loss  of  her  husband  augmented 
her  natural  love  of  I'etiivment,  which  she 
cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  injprove- 
inent,  but  to  the  indulgence  of  melancholy. 
Soon  after  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how 
much  good  she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary 
a  manner  she  lived,  before  we  saw  lier.  She 
was  not  very  easy  of  access  even  to  us  ;  and 
after  we  had  made  our  way  to  hei\  we  were 
the  only  visitei's  she  admitted  v\r  a  long 
time.    We  soon  learnt  to  admire  her  dead- 
ness  to  the  world,  and  her  unaffected  humi- 
lity. Oui*  esteem  for  her  increased  with  our 
closer  interc.oui*se,  which,  however,  enabled 
us  also  to  obsen'e  some  considerable  mis- 
takes ill  her  judgnteut,  especially  m  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  training  up  her 
daughters. —  These  errors  we  regretted,  and 
with   all  possible  tenderness  ventured   to 
point  out  to  her.   The  girls  were  the  protti- 
cst  denmre  little  nims  you  ever  saw,  mute 
and  timid,  cheerkss  and  inactive,  but  kind, 
goojl  and  gentle. 

•Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturall^r 
of  a  fearhil  and  doubtin.u;  mind,  had  had  this 
pensive  turn  increased  by  several  early  do- 
mestic hnisesy  which,  even  previous  to  Sir 
George's  death,  luul  contributed  to  fix  some- 
thing of  a  t(x>  tender  and  hq^eless  melan- 
choly on  her  whole  character.  1' here,  are 
two 'refuges  for  the  afflicted;  two  diame- 
trically opposite  ways  of  getting  out  of  soi*- 
row— religion  and  the  world.  Liady  Aston 
had  wisely  chosen  the  former.  But  her 
Hi:rupuloiis  spirit  had  made  the  naiTow  way 
harrt>\»  r.r  than  relij^ion  iX'quirecL  She  read 
the  kLi  iptui  ea  dir^culi  v,andslie  prayed  uvci 


duties  which  she  earnestly  hoped  might  < 
ble  her  to  escape  them.  This  round  of  du- 
ty, of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  bhe  invaria- 
bly performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  crf'an 
Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  cf  the 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic  While  too  many 
are  rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  m 
those  animating  passages  of  scripture,  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  denwxutrates 
not  to  belong  to  them,  she  trembled  at  thant 
denunciations  which  she  could  not  fiairiy  a|H 
ply  to  herself.  And  the  promnn  'frm 
wnich  she  might  have  derived  reuMinaMc 
consolation,  she  overlooked  as  deugned  fir 
others. 

•  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  fittk 
tinctured  with  superstiiii»n.  If  any  petty 
strictness  was  omitted,  she  torraented  bei^ 
self  with  causeless  remorse.  If  any  little  role 
was  broken,  she  repaired  the  failure  with 
treble  diligence  the  followine  day ;  and  te- 
boured  to  retrieve  her  pertiTexcd  accaonns 
with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of  a  person  who 
is  working  out  a  heavy  debt.  I  cndeavooT' 
ed  to  convince  her,  that  an  hiferior  duty 
which  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
might  be  safely  postponed  at  least  if  not 
omitted. 

•  A  diary  has  been  found  useful  to  many 
pious  Chri'stisms,  as  a  record  of  their  sim^ 
and  of  their  mereies.  But  tins  poor  lady 
spent  so  much  time  in  weighing  the  offencct 
of  one  day  against  those  of  another,  that  b^ 
fore  the  scruple  was  settled,  the  time  for  ac- 
tion was  past  She  brou$^ht  herself  into  to 
much  peqjlexity  by  reading  over  this  jonr- 
nal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficultia 
were  augmented  by  the  very  meanashebad 
employed  to  remove  them  ;  and  her  con- 
science was  disturbed  by  the  method  ihr  bad 
tiiken  to  quiet  it.  'Fhis  plan,  however, 
though  distresung  to  a  trouUed  mind,  is 
wholesome  to  one  of  a  contrary  casL 

•  Aft/  family,  as  you  have  seen,  are  rather 
exact  in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  bat 
we  do  not  distress  ourselves  at  intermptioBi 
which  arc  unavoidable  :  but  her  arrange- 
ments were  carried  on  with  a  rigour  whxh 
made  her  consider  tlie  smallest  deviation  as 
a  bin  that  required  severe  repentance.  Her 
alms  were  expiations,  her  self-denial  penan- 
ces. She  wasi*ather  a  disciple  of  the  mofti- 
fied  Baptist,  than  of  the  mereifol  Redeemer. 
Her  devotions  were  sincere,  but  discourag- 
ing, llicy  consisted  much  in  contritiow 
but  little  in  praise  ;  much  in  sorrow  for  aiii 
but  little  in  liopc  of  its  pardon.  She  did  not 
sutFicicntly  cast  her  care  and  confidence  on 
the  |L;re;it  propitiation.  She  firmly  lxTie\"Hi 
.ill  Itiut  hei'  S;iviour  luid  done  ;uid  bufl'crcd. 
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bat  she  had  nnt  the  comfort  nf  practically 
Rpprnpriathi);  the  sacrifice.  While  she  was 
INunfully  workine  out  her  salvation  with  fear 
and  tremhlinR^,  she  indulged  the  most  un- 
founded apprehensions  of  the  divine  dit<plca- 
Bure.  At  Aston  Hall  the  Almighty  was  lite- 
rally feurei  1,  but  he  was  not  glorified.  1 1  w  as 
the  ol)edience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential 
affection  of  a  child. 

■  When  I  saw  her  denying  herself  and  her 
daughters  the  most  innocent  enjoyments,  and 
snisqiecting  sin  in  the  most  lawful  indulgen- 
ce*, i  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little 
acceptable  uncommanded  austerities  and  ar- 
twirajy  impositions  were  to  the  God  of  mer- 
cies. I  observed  to  her,  that  the  world,  that 
human  life,  that  our  own  sins  and  weakness- 
es found  us  daily  and  hourly  occasions  of 
exercising  patience  and  self-denial ;  that  life 
is  not  entii^lv  made  up  of  great  evils  or 
heavy  trials,  but  that  the  periictual  recur- 
rence of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  or- 
dinary and  appointed  excixise  of  the  Chris- 
tian graces.  To  bear  with  the  filings  of 
those  about  us,  with  their  infirmities,  their 
bad  jtidgment,  their  ill-breeding,  their  per- 
verse tempers  ;  to  endure  neglect  wheix;  we 
feel  we  have  deserved  attention,  and  ingi-a- 
titude  where  we  expected  thanks ;  to  bear 
with  the  company  of  disagreeable  people, 
whom  Prrividence  has  placed  in  our  way, 
and  whom  He  hasjieHiaps  provided  on  pu'r- 

Ese  for  the  tiial  of^our  virtue :  these  ai-e  the 
•t  exercises  ;  and  the  better,  because  ntjt 
diosen  by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vcxa- 
Cinns  in  business,  with  disappointments  in 
our  expectations,  with  inten'uptions  of  our 
retirement,  with  folly,  intrusion,  disturb- 
ance, in  short,  with  whatever  opp*ises  our 
will  and  contradicts  our  humour ;  this  habi- 
tual acr[uiescence  appears  to  l)e  more  of  the 
effiamce  of  self  denial  than  any  little  rijjours 
or  inflicUona  of  our  own  impitsing.  1  hcse 
constant,  inevitable,  but  infenor  evils,  pro- 
periy  improved,  fiimish  a  good  mond  dis- 
ciphne,  a!nd  might  well,  in  tlie  days  of  igno- 
rancep  have  superseded  pilgrimage  and  pe- 
nance. It  has  this  advantage  too  over  the 
other,  that  it  sweetens  the  temper  and  pro- 
mc^ies  humility,  while  the  former  gives  ri- 
^dness  instead  of  sti-ength,  and  inflexibihty 
instead  of  firmness. 

*  1  have  often  thought,*  said  I,  when  Mr. 
Stanley  made  a  pause,  '  that  we  are  apt  to 
mistake  our  vocation  by  looking  out  ot  the 
way  for  occaaons  to  exercise  great  <'ukI  rare 
viitues,  and  by  steppin}^  over  those  ordinary* 
ones  which  lie  dii'ectly  in  the  road  beft[>re  us. 
When  we  read,  we  fancy  we  could  be  mai*- 
tyrs  and  when  we  come  to  act,  we  cannot 
iMsircven  a  provoking  wonl.' 

Miss  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  re- 
mark, and  in  a  modest  tone  observed,  that 
'  in  no  one  instance  did  we  deceive  oui'selves 
more  than  in  fancying  we  could  do  great 
things  well,  which  we  were  never  likely  to 
he  called  to  do  at  all ;  while,  if  we  were  ho- 
liest, we  could  not  avoid  owning  how  negli- 


gently we  performed  our  own  little  appoint- 
ed duties,  iuid  how  sediilrHislv  we  uvoidtxi 
the  petty  inconveniences  whicli  these  duties 
involved.' 

•Ry  kindne«8.'resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  «we 
gradually  gained  Lady  Aston's  a^fidence, 
and  of  that  cnnfidence'we  have  availed  our^ 
selves  to  give  w  nuthing  of  a  new  face  to  the 
fan^ily.  Her  daughters,  good  «s  they  weiv 
dutihil,  by  li\  ing  in  a  solitude  unenlivened  by 
OfXiks,  anil  unvaried  by  in ipn>ving company, 
had  acriuiix'd  a  manner  rather  resemblmg 
feaiiulness  than  delicacy.  Kcligious  they 
wfix',  but  they  had  contnlcted  gloomy  view's 
of  religidu.  1  hev  considei  etl  it  as  soriietliing 
that  must  be  endui-ed  in  oitler  to  avoid  pun- 
ishment, i-atherthan  as  apnncipleofpcace, 
and  trust,  and  comfort  ;  as  a  task  to  be  gone 
thifjugh,  i-rtthfr  than  as  api-ivilcge  to  Ik;  en- 
joyed, riiey  wvvv  tenijitetl  to  consider  the 
Almighty  as  a  hanl  master,  whom  however 
they  were  ix-solved  to  serve,  rather  than  as  a 
gracious  father,  who  wasnotonlv  loving,  but 
Joyr  in  the  abstract. —  Their  fnother  was 
afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  Uiok,  lest  it 
uiight  lead  to  levity  ;  or  a  sjirightly  thought, 
tor  fear  it  niijiht  have  a  wixnig  tendency. 
She  f()i*got,  or  ratlier,  she  did  not  kntjw,  that 
young  women  were  not  formed  for  contem- 
plative life.  She  foi-got  that  in  all  our  plans 
and  operations  we  should  still  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  worlds.  As  it  is  the  fimlt 
of  too  many  to  leave  the  mut  out  of  their 
calculaiion,  it  was  the  ern>r  of  Lady  Aston, 
in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children,  to 
leave  (Hit  t/jiH.  She  justly  considei-ed  hea- 
ven as  their  great  aim  and  end  ;  but  neglect- 
ed to  qualify  tlum  for  the  ]>resent  temi)or;d 
lite,  on  the  due  use  and  employment  of  which 
so  ob\  iously  depends  the  happiness  of  that 
which  is  eteni.il. 

'  Her  charities  were  veiy  extensive,  but 
of  these  charities  her  sweet  ibiughters  wertr 
not  niiule  the  active  dispensers,  because  an 
old  servant,  who  governed  not  only  the  fa- 
mily, but  her  ladv  also,  chc/se  that  ofiire  her- 
self'. Thus  the  f)ounty  being  made  to  flow 
in  ]}artial  channels,  the  woman's  relations 
and  favourites  almost  entii-ely  engrossing  it, 
it  did  little  comparative  good. 

'  With  fair  uuderstiuidings  the  Miss  As- 
tons  had  acouired  very  little  knowledge  : 
their  mother  s  scmpulous  mind  found  some- 
thing dangerous  in  every  authoi*,  who  did 
not  professedly  write  on  religious  subjects. 
If  there  were  one  exceptionable  page  in  a 
book,  other  wise  valuable,  instead  of  .suppress- 
ing the  page,  she  suppressed  thehcxik.  And 
indeed,  my  dear  Charles,  grieved  am  1  to 
think  how  few  authors  of  tlie  more  entertain- 
ing kind  we  can  consider  as  perfectly  puiv, 
and  put  without  caution,  restriction,  or  mu- 
tilation, into  the  hands  of  our  daughters.  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  will  not 
always  luive  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  as 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  se- 
lect libraries,  meet  with  these  mixed  works, 
in  which,  though  there  is  nuich  to  admirci 
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yet  there  is  somcthinjj  to  expunge,  it  is  the 
a.ifest  way  tf»  uccustnn)  tht-ni  early  to  hear 
ie:ul  the  most  unL*xccptio!i;iI)lc  pans  erf  these 
books.  Head  them  yourself  to  thoiii  without 
any  air  of  mystery  ;'tell  them  that  what  you 
oniitis  not  worth  ivathnij,  and  then  theomis- 


rates,  and  lifts  the  soul  from  the  gift  to  ^ 
giver.  G(xl  has  not  left  liis  goodness  tobc 
inferred  inm\  abstract  speculation,  fromtbti 
a  inclusions  of  reason,  ivam  deduction  tad  ^ 
arj^ument;  we  notcmly  collect  itfrumrilK* 
servati(jn,  but  we  have  palpable  e\'idencfiQf  J 


sions  will  not  excite  but  stifle  curii>hity.   I'he  I  his  Innnity,  we  feel  it  with  mir  senses.  \V« 


books  to  which  1  allude  aivtliose  where  the 

{)riuciple  is  sound  and  the  tendency  blame- 
ess,  and  where  the  few  faults  consfst  rather 
in  noai'sencsK  {.WAw  in  cririiiption. 

*  But  to  return ;  she  fancied  that  these  in- 
experienced crea'.uix's,  who  have  never  tried 


God  a  h-ii-d  master,  niit^ht  he  not  withhold 
these  suih.'rttuilies  of  g<Mxhu'ss?  Dujroi^ 
think  he  makes  such  rich  provision  far  ii% 
that  we  sluHdd  shut  our  eyes  and  dose  oar 
ears  to  them  ^  Does  he  pix*sent  suchgifil 
with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the  othcrasttn 


the  world,  and  whose  younj;  imai;inativins :  interdict  of  'touch  not,  taste  not,  handle ^J 
had  perhaps  painted  it  in  all  the  brilliant  |  not  .'*  And  canyon  believe  he  is  less  nuai- 
colouniwith  wh.ich  erring  fancy  gilds  thejlicentin  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  dut 
scenes  it  has  never  beheld,  and  the  pleasuii-  of  nature  ?  Do  you'  imagine  that  hcpio- 
it  has  never  tried,  could  renounce  it  as  com- 1  yides  such  abundant  sup])lies  for  ourapp^ 
pletely  as  herself,  who  had  exhausted  what  I  titcs  antl  senses  hei-e,  without  pTOVHnc 
It  has  to  give  and  was  weary  of  it.  She  j  more  substantial  pleasures  for  our  fufint 
thought  they  could  live  contentedly  in  their '  enjcwment  ?  Js  not  what  we  see  a  prelodeti 
closets,  witliout  considering  that  she  had '  what  we  hope  foi*,  a  pledge  of  what  wemir 
neglected  to  furnish  their  minds  with  that  I  expect  ?  A  specimen  of  larger,  highcr,Ticlk- 
knowledge  which  may  make  the  closet  a  >  er  homity,  an  encouraging  cluster  fnani  the 
place  of  enjoyment,  by  sujiplying  the  niter- 1  land  of  promise  f  If  from  his  works  we  tun 
vals  of  devotional  with  entertaining  reading.  I  to  his  wtml,  we  shall  find  the  same  incx- 

*  We  carried  Luoilla  :^nd  Plnxbe  to  visit ;  haustible  gfKK.lness  exeivised  to  still  noWer 
them:  1  believe  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  purpases.  Must  we  not  lu^pc  then,  even  hf 
their  gay  countenances.'  1  talked  to  her  of:  analog>',  that  he  has  in  store  blessings  eKalt- 
thc  necessity  of  literature  to  infonn  her  led  in  tficir  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  dun- 
daughters,  and  of  pleasures  to  enliven  them.  |  tinn,  for  all  those  who  love  and  serve  him  in 
'I'he  term  pleasure  alarmed  her  still  more  i  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  ?* 

th:in  that  of  literiiture.  'What  pleasure  *  We  now  got  on  fast.  She  was  delighted 
were  allowed  to  religious  peojde!*  She  would  with  my  wife,  and  grew  less  and  less  afnud 
make  lier  slaughters  as  hapijy  as  she  daix»d  |  of  mv  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that  wc 
without  offending  her  MaWer,*  1  quoted  1  should  have  made  a  miicker  progress  in 
the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  exhorts '  gaining  her  confidence  if  we  had  locu^edlen 
us  not  to  regai-d  the  Almighty  as  a  captious  liai)py.  1  suggested  to  her  to  endeavour  to 
sophist,  but  as  a  merciful  Father.  i  raise  the  tone  of  her  daughter's  piety,  to 

*  During  this  convei'S;ition,  we  were  sitting '  make  their  habits  less  monastic,  their  tem- 
under  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  my  lawn  in  persmorecheeiful,their  virtuesmoreactive; 
fi-ont  of  that  rich  bank  ot  flowei-s  which  you  to  render  their  lives  more  usefiil,  by  making 
so  much  admire.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in "  them  the  immediate  instruments  ot  her  cha- 
thc  end  of  June ;  the  st^tting  sun  was  all  |  rity ;  to  take  them  out  of  themselves,  lud 
mild  radiance,  the  sky  all  azure*,  the  air  all  I  teach  them  to  compare  their  factitious  dis- 
fragrance. — The  biitls  were  in  full  song.  I  tresses  with  re'id  substantial  misery,  and  to 
The  children,  sitting  on  the  gi*ass  Ixiforeus,  i  make  them  feel  grateful  for  the  power  and 


wei-e  wea\  ing  chaplets  of  wild  flowers. 
It  lofiked  like  luttun*  in  the  world's  line  apring. 

*  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  gra- 
titude. 'Look,  Madam,*  said  1,  «at  the 
bountiful  prevision  which  a  beneficent  Fa- 
ther m:dwes,  not  only  for  the  neressities,  but 
lor  the  pleasures  of  his  children ; 


-not  content 


\Viihever>  food  of  life  to  noiirith  man, 
Jle  mnke*  all  imture  benui}-  to  hii  eyv. 
And  inuiic  to  liia  car. 

*  These  floweisareof  so  little  apparent 
u^e,  that  it  might  be  thought  pi-ohiseness  in 


the  privilege  of  relieving  it. 

•As  Dr.  Harlow  has  two  parishes  which 
join,  and  we  had  pre-occupied  the  ground  in 
our  own,  I  advised  them  to  found  a  school  hi 
the  next,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youn^, 
and  a  friendly  society  for  the  aged  of  their 
own  sex.  We  prevailed  on  them  to  be 
themselves  not  the  nominal  but  the  active 
patnmesses ;  to  take  the  measure  of  all  the 
wants  and  all  the  merit  of  their  immediate 
neii^hlKnirhood ;  to  do  even'  thing  under  the 
advic«  and  superintendence  of  lir.  Bariow, 
and  to  make  him  their  '  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.*    Hy  adopting  this  plan,  they 


any  economy  short  of  that  which  is  divine,  I  now  see  the  i)overtvot  which  they  only  usei 
to  gi-atify  us  at  once  with  such  forms,  and  i  to  hear,  and  know  personally  the  dtrpend- 
such  hues,  and  such  fragrance.    It  is  a  grati- 1  ants  whom  they  pnitect. 
hr^ilion  not  nec(  ssjiry,  yet  excjuisite,  which  I     « Dr.  Barlow'  took  infinite  pains  to  correct 


hes  sonewlu-re  between  the  pleasures  of  i  Lady  Aston 's  views  of  religion.  •  Let  you 
sense  and  intellect,  and  in  a  measure  par- 1  notions  of  Gotl'  said  he,  *  be  founded,  no 
tiikesoi  belli.     It  elevates  while  it  exhili  - '. on  vour  own  gloomy  r'^'irehcnsions,  andvi 


your 
not 
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ry  imag^nationsy  but  what  is  revealed  in 
wurd,  ehe  the  very  inteiiseness  of  your 
lings,  the  very  sincenty  of  your  devotion, 
iy  betniy  you  into  entii'usiasni,  into  crn^r, 
supi  rbtjtion,  into  despair.  Sjiirituiil 
ns  wliicliare  notgnmndcd  on  scriptu- 
^ndl  truth,  and  directctl  and  guarded  iiy  a 
"~*  e  adherence  to  it,  mislead  tender  hearts 
wami  imaginations.  Hut  w hile  \  ihi  rest 
tlie  sure  unpcrveited  ftaindatioi)  of  the 
"  of  G(kI,  and  yimy  for  his  Spirit  to  as- 
you  in  tlic  use  of  his  woixl,  ycHi  will  have 
e  cause  to  dread  that  you  shall  fear  liini 
.  much,  or  scr\'e  him  too  well.  1  earnest- 
'Mf  exhort  you,'  continued  he, '  not  to  take 
•  ne  measure  of  your  spiritual  state  fi-f3m  cir- 
t'^raistances  which  havenutliing  to  do  with  it. 
.  jfe  _IK<  dismayed  at  an  iiicidenud  depression 
•!Jhich  may  'depend  on  the  state  ot  your 
■calth,  or  your  spirits,  or  your  ailairs.  Look 

-  Vtot  for  seiitihlc  communications.  Do  not 
^oifiider  rapturous  feelings  as  any  criterion 
y  the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor  the  ab- 

-  ^caceofthein  as  any  indication  of  his  dis- 
■  Ueiuure.    An  hicreasini^  desii*e  to  know 

win  more,  and  serve  him  better;  an  in- 
^itaung  desire  to  do,  and  to  suffer  his  whole 
"^fll ;  a  growing  resignation  to  his  providen- 
^lddisi>ens:ilions,  is  a  much  sui*er,  a  much 
ton: unequivocal  test.' 
'loext,' continued  Mr.  Stanley,  'carried 
V  woithy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit 
«er,  and  proposed  tliat  slie  stioiild  eng-age 
lum  to  s]>end  a  few  houi's  eveiy  week  with 
tlK  young  ladies.  I  i-ecom mended  that  sifter 
^bad  read  with  them  a  portion  of  Sciip- 
twt,  of  which  he  would  i^i\c  them  a  soimd 
lod  plain  exposition,  he  should  convince 
theni  he  had  not  the  worse  Uiste  for  being 
Rfigious,  by  reading  with  them  wimc  Ixwks 
of  etfiieral  instruction,  histon-,  travels,  and 
polite  literature.  This  would  imbue  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  form  their 
taste,  and  fill  up  profitably  and  pleasantly 
that  lime  which  now  lay*  hea\y  on  their 
bands ;  and,  without  inti*enrhing  on  any  of 
their  duties  would  qualify  them  todischai-ge 
Uiem  more  cheerfully. 

•1  next  suggested  that  thev  should  study 
ganlening ;  and  that  they  should  i)ut  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  of  Liicilla,  who  is 
become  the  little  Kepton  of  the  valley.  To 
add  to  the  interest,  I  requested  that  a  fi-esh 
piece  of  gnomd  might  be  given  them,  that 
they  might  not  only  exercise  their  taste,  but 
be  iuiimatcd  with  setiing  the  complete  effect 
of  their  own  exertions;  as  a  cix*atu>n  of  their 
fiwn  w(  iild  be  likely  to  attbrd  them  more 
amusement,  tlian  impro\  ing  on  the  labours 
of  another. 

•  1  had  soon  the  giatifiraticn  (f  seeing  my 
little  Caimclites,  who  used  when  tliey  walk- 
ed in  the  garden,  to  Ux.k  as  if  ihey  came  to 
di^a  daiiv  portic-n  of  their  own  i;raves,  now 
enjoying  it,  embellishhig  it,  andfkli};htcd  by 
Watching  its  pi-ogiess ;  and  their  excellent 
mother,  who,  hke  Spenser's  Despair,  used 
tolooL  'asif  slic  never  dined,'  now  enjoy- 


I  ing  the  company  of  her  select  friends.  ITie 
I  mother  is  become  lUmost  cheerful  and  the 
■  (huighters  almost  gay.  Their  dormant  fii- 
ciilties  ai-e  awnkenedi  Time  is  no  longer  a 
buixleii  but  a  blessin); :  the  day  is  too  short 
for  their  duties,  which  aiv  performed  with 
alacrity  since  they  have  been  converted  in- 
to pleasuivs.  Vou  will  believe  1  did  not 
hazard  all  these  terrible  innovations  as  ra- 
pidly as  1  ivcciunt  them,  but  gradually,  as 
they  wero  able  to  bear  it, 

*'rhis  happy  change  in  themselves  has 
had  the  happiest  coiise(|uences.  Their 
friends  had  conceived  the  strongest  pRJudi- 
ces  against  ix'ligion,  from  the  gloomy  garb 
in  which  they  nad  seen  it  aniiyed  at  Aston 
Hall.  The  uncle,  who  was  also  the  guar- 
dian, had  threatened  to  remove  the  girls  be- 
foiv  they  were  quite  moped  to  death  ;  the 
young  )>an)net  was  actuallv  forbidden  to 
come  home  at  the  holidays  ;  but  now  the  un- 
cle is  <iuite  recxMiciled  in'thvm^  and  almost  to 
iriiifiofi.  Me  has  ixsumed  his  fondness  for 
the  ilaughtei"s ;  and  their  bnither,  a  fine 
\ outh  at  C'^aiubrid^e,  is  happy  in  spendinjg 
his  \  acatioiis  with  his  family,  to  whom  he  is 
become  tenderly  attached.  '  He  has  hail  Ills 
own  pnuciples  and  character  much  raised 
by  tlie  ctiiiversation  'and  example  of  J)r. 
Hiiiiow.  who  contrives  to  be  at  Aston  Hall 
as  much  as  possible  when  Sir  Cieoi-gc  is 
there.  He  is  dailv  expectetl  to  make  his 
mother  a  visit,  \\hen  1  shall  ivcommend 
him  to  your  particular  notice  and  aajuaint- 
ance.  * 

Lucilla,  blushing,  said,  she  thought  her 
father  had  tt)0  exclusively  ixrcommended 
the  hrofhrr  to  my  friendship ;  she  would 
venture  to  say  the  wVfrw  wei-e  equally  wor- 
thy of  wiy  ix'ganl,  adding,  in  an  afiectionate 
tone,  *  they  are  every  thing  that  is  amiable 
and  kind.'  The  more  you  know  them.  Sir, 
the  more  you  will  admirc  them;  for  their 
g(»cd  (|uaiities  ai-e  kept  back,  bv  the  best 
(|u:ilit>  of  all,  their  modesty.'  'rhisciuidid 
cind  liberal  |>raise  did  not  sink  the  fair  eulo^ 
gist  herself  in  my  esteem. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

I  had  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  the 
Grove.  Kver  since  my  anival  I  had  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  i)c)i.:!ng  out  my  heart  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  with  grateful  affec- 
tion itnd  filial  confidence.  I  still  continued 
to  do  it  on  all  suhjects  except  (Mie. 

The  more  1  saw  of  Lucilla,  the  more  dif- 
ficult 1  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  at- 
tractions. I  cxHild  not  i)ersiiade  myself  that 
either  prudence  or  duty  demanded  that  I 
should  guanl  iiiy  heart  aiyainst  such  a  coin- 
!)inati(n  (>f  amiable  virtues  and  gentle  gra- 
ces :  virtues  and  gnu.es,  which,  as  I  observ- 
ed hetoie.  niv  mmd  h;id  lone  been  combin- 
hig  as  a  delighttul  idea,  and  which  1  now 
saw  lealixed  in  a  loini  iii«)rc  engaging  than 
even  my  <iwn  iiiiajnni.tu.n  liad  allo;>ed  itself 
to  pirtu'ri". 
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town,  >vhpn  it  was  intended  she  shodlte 
Txrceived  into  her  family  ;  that  worthfiH 
and  his  wife  havinf;  taken  on  themidiai 
fill!  responsibility  for  her  character nddf* 
p(>siti()ii,  and  ^eiier(iU*>ly  pmmiseil  thtf  tl^ 
wotild  exert  themselves  to  advance  her  p»i 
^ress  in  knowledge  diirini;  the  inkraL 
Lady  Ik'lfield  added  that  even*  iDqI■7l^ 
spectini;  Fanuv,  wh-m  we  tnasn  imral 
Miss  Stokes,  had  been  attended  wiik  Ai 
most  satisfactory  result, her  principkibai| 
as  unquestionable  riS  her  talents. 


I  did  not  feel  courage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
hapuiness  I  actually  enjo)ed,  by  aspiring  tcx) 
suducnly  to  a  happiness  more  peifectL  I 
claitxl  not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the 
<iaiightcr,  feelings  which,  my  feai-s  told  nic, 
iniifTit  possibly  be  discouraged,  and  which, 
if  discouraged,  would  at  once  dash  to  the 
ground  a  fabric  of  felicity  that  my  heart,  not 
my  fancy,  had  erected,  and  whicli  my  taste, 
my  judgment,  and  my  principles  equally 
approved,  and  delighted  to  contem]}late. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquitv,  in  his  ti-ca- 
tise  on  the  drama,  observts  that  the  intnn  .  A  tier  dinner  1  ol>«<cr\-ed  that  vheneverfhr 
duction  of  a  new  pci's^m  is  of  the  next  ini-  Idooroncned,  Lady  Belfield'5e\ew»il«^ 
|Kiitance  to  a  new  incident.  Whether  the  I  lunied  towaixls  it,  in  expectation  rf  sn| 
introduction  of  two  interhxiutors  is  cfjual  =  the  children.  Her  aft'ectioiiate  hnft  tt 
in  importance  to  two  incidents,  Aristotle  has !  disappointed  on  finding  that  they  did  iy 
forgotten  to  establish.  This  dramatic  nde  '  pear,  smd  she  could  not  fvirbear  wJJipMf 
was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  and  nie,  who  sat  next  her,  *  that  she  niA* 
Lady  Ik'lfield,  w'ho,  though  not  new  to  the  '.  the  piety  of  our  giKxi  friends  waitliBW^* 
reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at  Stanley 'tured  with  se\erity.  For  her  part  sta* 
Grove.  '  '  m<)  reason  why  religion  slvHilddiminiriiww 

The  rarly  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen  affection  for  one's  children,  and  robtbajj 
had  sufllml  little  diminution  fnim  absence,   their  innocent  pleasures.*    1  awarcdte 
though  their  intercourse  hud  been  much  in- ,'  gravely  1  thought  so  tcx) ;  but  fhrboit  triil 
terrupted  ;  Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  yeai*s  i  lier  how  totally  inapposite  her  apptoWJ 
voun*;ei*thai)  his  friend,  since  his  marnai^e,  ]  was  to  Mr.  amf  Misc  Stanley.   SheK««" 
having  lived  as  entirely  in  the  town,  as  Mr.   glad  to  find  me  ot  her  opinion,  andp^f 
Struiley  had  done  in  the  countn*.    Mrs.Stan-  I  all  ho])es  of  seeing  the  •  little  mclancbfllf  * 
ley  had  indeed  seen  Lady  iWlfield  a  fewicluses,*  as  she  called  them,  •unksiij't 
times  hi  Cavendish  Squai'e,'but  her  ladyship  'said,  laughing,  *she  might  be  P<^*"J5l 
had  never  before  been   intrrxluced  to  the  I'A'k  at  them  through  the  graieMthrircA^ 
other  inhabiUuits  of  the  Grove.  J  smiled,  but  did  not  undeceive  hCTt^* 

The  guests  were  received  with  coixlial  af-  affected  to  join  in  her  com|)asnnn.  ^^ 
fiction,  and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits,  we  went  to  attend  the  ladies  in  thediawjl 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  I^ady  BdW" 
in»m  the  observation  of  which  they  hoped  to  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  j^y  gn^ 
impitjve  their  own.  They  were'  chamied  ■  at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  w 
with  the  interesting  variety  of  characters  i  with  her  good  naturcd  smile,  as  u<  i*^ 
in  the  lovely  youn^  family,  who  in  return  changed  a  signifiauit  look.  She  wa&qnc^ 
were  delighted  with  the  politeness,  kind- ■' tioning  one  of  the  elder  ones,  whikit 
tiess,  and  checrfuhicss  of  their  father*s  >  youngi*st  sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  W* 
guests.  !  enteixci,  with  that  kindness  and  gnod  ki- 

Shall  I  avowmv  own  meanness  ?  Conlial- 1  mour  so  natural  to  him,  into  the  ^)ort»^ 
)v  as  1  loved  the  Helfields,  1  am  atraid  I  saw  jthe  others,  who,  though  wild  with  hcitt 
them  arrive  witli  a  slight  tincture  of  iealou-  •  and  sphits  were  always  gentle  and  dorifc 
sv.  They  would,  I  thought,  by  enuirging  |  He  had  a  thousand  pleasant  things  loertW- 
the  family  circle,  throw  me  at  a  farther  dis- 1  tain  them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  hid  w* 
tance  fmra  the  being  whom  I  wished  to  con-  been  without  his  misgivings, 
template  nearly.  They  would,  by  di\  iding  *  Are  not  these  jxior  miserable  pectaatt?' 
her  attention,  diminish  my  proportion.     I  whispered  1  maliciously'  to  her  Ladyibip; 


Lbridgingtbei 

heart,  1  tried  to  subdue  the  ungenen)us  I  innocent  pleasures,  to  give  them  thwrW 
feeling,  and  to  meet  my  vahiable  friends  with  i  range  in  a  fresh  air\'  apartment,  instead  o 
:l  warmth  adequate  to  that  which  they  so 'cramming  them  into  an  eating  rofim,  c 
kindly  manifested.  I  iound  that  a  wrong  i  which  the  air  is  made  almost  fstid  liy  th> 
feeling  at  which  one  hasvinue  enough  left  |  fumes  of  the  dinner  and  a  crowded  table 
to  blush,  is  seldom  lasting,  and  shame  soon !  and  is  it  not  better  that  they  should  mil  tb 
expelltfl  it.  I  pleasure  of  the  company,' though  tne  iw 

I 'he  fii-st  day  was  passed  in  mutual  inqui-  chief  they  do  is  Ixiught 'by  the  sacrifice  c 
rics  and  mutual  cimimuniratirns.  Lady  !  their  own  liberty  ?'  *  I  miikc  my  amrrde, 
Ik'lficld  told  mc  that  the  amiable  Fanny,  at-  said  she.  *  1  never  will  be  so  forward  aea 
ter  having  wept  over  the  grave  of  her  mo-  to  suspect  piety  of  ill  nature.*  •  So  tar  fei 
ther.  was  remo\edtotheh(iusi' ot  the  Ikmk-  it,  Caniluie,'  said  sir  John,  'that  we  wil 
volcMit  clergyman,  who  had  kindly  piMmisi'd  adopt  the  practice  we  were  so  fbrwaitlB 
her  an  iisyhlin,  till  Ladi  IWlfield's  return  to  ■  blame ;  and  I  shall  not  doit,*  Siud  he.  •root 
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„»„,«-   rcgaitl  to  the  company,  tlian  to  the 

*  ffluldt^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^l""^  ^i"  ^  giiinera  in 

yo^nt  of  enjoy  mci it ;  liberty  I  jierccive  is  to 

tbieni    fx^tive  pleasui-c,  aiui  paramount  to 

ihv  ^¥hich  our  talse  epicurism  can  contrive 

'far  them.' 

*  Well,  Charles,*  said  Sir  John,  as  soon  as 

*lie  saw  me  alone,  'now  tell  us  about thib 

l«ucilla,  this  pam^i,  this  noiipariel  of  Dr. 

Barlow's,     i  ell  me  wliat  is  slie  i  or  rather 

nvliMt  isshenot  ?' 

•First,'  replied  I,  *!  will,  as  you  desire, 

define  her  by  ne^ativcs^-she  is  not  a  profes- 

'  Md  beauty,  she  is  not  a  pmfessed  genius, 

■be  is  not  a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  not 

.'  •  professed  wit,  she  is  not  a  professed  any 

wDg ;  and,  1  tliank  my  stars,  she  is  not  an 

.  artiit !'     •  Bravo,  Charles  ;  now  as  to  what 

■i«»!'     •Sheis,' reulied  I,  •  from  nature— 

-  Jj^llpani  gcnde,  feeling,  animated,  mcxlest. 

■  §J*»^y  education,  elegant,  informed,  en- 

•  Uitenea.    She  is,   from   religion,    pious, 

™ble,  candid,  charitable.' 

J*  VVhat  a  refreshment  will  it  be,*  said  sir 

^pt  *  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  moi-c  cul- 

livited  than  accumpUshcd, — the  creature, 

'    **  ^  fiddlers  and  cUncing-masters,  but  of 

J[Jj*J*i  «>f  lxx)ks,  and  of  good  a>ni))any  !     If 

-    ^■•W:  is  the  same  mixture  of  spirit  and  deli- 

^   ••cy  in  her  character,  that  there  is  of  soft- 

?*»  and  animation  in  her  ciHiuieniUice,  she 

J^genius  girl,  Charles. ' 
^*ohe  certainly  does,*  said  I,  'i>ossessthc 
rjjjniial  charm  of  beauty  where  it  exi;>ts  ; 
JjJ  the  most  effectual   substitute    for  it, 
j^*>cre  it  does  not ;  the  power  (if  preposses- 


duct,  rendered  all  concealment  supcrduous. 
Or  worthy  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Hamilton 
married  frem  motives  of  atfection,  and  with 
an  high  opinion  of  each  other*s  merit,  wliicli 
their  long  and  intinuitc  coniiecticHx  has  ra- 
ther contributed  to  exalt  than  to  lower ;  and 
yet,  now  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  they  are 
only  beginning  to  be  happy."  I'hev  contri- 
ved to  nuike  e;ich  other  as  comfoilable  by  an 
excess  of  tenderness,  its  some  married  pairs 
aix:  rendered  by  want  of  it.  A  mistaken 
sensil)ility  has  intrenched  not  only  on  their 
comfort,  but  on  their  sincerity.  Their  re- 
solution never  to  give  each  other  pain,  luu^ 
led  them  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  petty 
concealment.  They  are  neither  of  thcni 
remarkably  healthy,  and  to  hide  frem  eacli 
other  every  little  indisposition,  luis  kept  up 
a  continual  vigilance  to  conceal  illness  on  the 
one  part,  and  to  detect  it  on  tlic  other,  till 
it  beQime  a  trial  of  skill  which  could  make 
ttic  other  most  unhappy ;  each  suffering 
much  more  by  suspicion  when  there  was  no 
(Kxasion  for  it,  than  they  could  hiive  done 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  slight  complaints^ 
when  they  actually  existed. 

*  This  valuable  |)air,  after  seven  years  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  ] jetty  martyixlom',  have  at 
last  found  out,  that  it  is  tx'tter  to  submit  to 
the  inevitiihle  ills  of  life  cheeifully  and  Ih 
concert,  and  to  comfort  each  other  under 
them  coi-dially,  than  alternately  to  suffer 
and  inflict  the  pain  of  ])erpetual  disingenu- 
ou^ness.  They  have  at  liist  di?»covered  that 
uninterrupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot  of 
man. — Kach  is  happier  now  with  knowing 


^'Jifinned,  not  only  by  her  own  share  in  the  j  ly  sent  for  to' one,  when  the  other  is  known 
^^fcversation,  but  by  its  effect  on  myself;  I  [to  l>e  from  home.  The  apothecary  is  at 
^wiyifccl  that  our  intercourse  unfolds  not  last  allowed  to  walk  boldly  up  the  public 


^^y  her  powers  but  my  own.  In  conver- 
^ia;  with  such  a  woman,  1  am  apt  to  fancy 
Mlat  I  have  more  understanding,  because 
^to  animatuig  presence  brings  it  more  mto 
Exercise. 

After  breakfast,  next  day,  the  conversii- 
J^ion  liappened  to  turn  on  the  indispensable 
importance  of  unbounded  contideiux  to  the 
tiappiness  of  married  persons.  Mr.  Stanley 
Expressed  his  regret,  that  though  it  was  one 
tsf  the  grand  ingredients  of  domestic  com- 
tet,  yet  it  was  stjmeUmes  unavoidably  pre- 


stair-case,  fearless  of  detection. 

*  'I'hese amiable  persons  have  at  length  at- 
tiiined  all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity, 
that  of  each  Mieving  the  other  to  be  well, 
when  they  my  they  areso.  They  have  tbund 
out  that  unreserved  communication  is  the 
lawful  comineree  of  conjugal  afltction,  suid 
that  all  concealment  is  a>ntral)and.' 

*  Sure-ly,*  said  1,  when  Sir  John  luul  done 
speaking, '  it  is  a  false  compliment  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  affection,  if,  for  the  sake  of 

•      -1  ."«  •  « 


sparing  them  a  transient  uneiuuness,  we  rob 
Rented  by  an  uiduippy  inecjiiality  of  mind  ))e-  them  of  the  comfort  to  which  they  are  ciiti- 
twecn  the  jiarties,  by  violence,  or  impru-ltled,  of  mitigating  our  suffering  by  paitii- 
^ence,  or  imbecility 'on   one   side,    which  Iking  it.     All  dissimulation  is  disloyalty  to 

"love.     Besides,  it  ap])eai"s  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
troduction to  wider  evils;  and  1  should  fear. 


almost  compelled  the  other  to  a  degreniof- 
rescr\'e,  as  incompatible  with  the  design  of 
the  unkN),  as  witli  the  frankness  of  the  nuli> 
vidual. 

•  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  own 
firiends,'  replied  Sir  John,  •  of  this  evil  being 
produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults  to  which 
you  have  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  mis- 
a{>pliod  sensibility,  in  t\vo  ])ersons  of  near 
equality  as  to  merit,  and  in  both  of  wlioni  the 
utnii/>t  purity  of  mind,  luid  exactuesbuf  con- 


l)oth  for  the  woman  1  loved  and  tor  myself, 
that  if  once  we  allowed  oui-selves  conceal- 
ment in  one  point,  v«rhere  we  thought  the 
motive  excused  us,  we  miijlit  loam  to  adopt 
it  in  others,  where  the  principle  was  moi-e 
e\idvntlv  wmng.* 

'  lUs'ides,'  replied  Mr.  S»ank\ .  'it  argues 
a  lamentable  ij^imranee  orinunasi  life,  to  set 
out  with  an  expectation  of  he;.llh  vvilh-.ut  in- 
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temiption,  ?ind  of  happiness  without  nlloy. 
When  yoiin^  persTiiis  niairy  with  tl;v;  laiixat 
piosptxts,  they  should  never  toi^jet  that  in- 
'fu'inityis  insfpurubly  bound  up  with  their 
very  I'laturCi  and  thiit  in  bearing  one  anrn 
thcr's  burthens,  tliey  hilill  one  of  the  high- 
est duties  of  the  union.' 


CHAP,  xviir. 

After  supper,  when  only  the  family  ])ar- 
ty  were  present,  the  convei'siition  tunied  f'U 
the  unhappy  effects  of  misguided  piission. 
MrSb  Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a 
very  few  aclmirable  excejnions,  had  done 
infinite  mischief,  by  so  completely  establish - 
hig  the  omnipotence  of  love,  that  the  yoinig 
reader  was  almost  systematically  taught  an 
unresisting  submission  to  a  feeling,  bicause 
the  feeling  was  commonly  represented  as  ir- 
resistible. 

•  Young  ladies,'  said  Sir  John,  smiling, 
'in  their  blind  submission  to  this  imaginan' 
omnipotence,  are  apt  to  be  neccssariims. 
When  XhayfoU  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  cal- 
led, they  then  obey  their ^/f  ;  but  in' their 
stout  op[)ositinn  to  prudence  and  duty,  they 
most  n'.anfully  exeit  their /"npi*  «;/7/;'sothat 
they  wsjit  nothin;^  ))ut  the  knrywlcdgc  abso- 
lute, of  the  miseries  attendant  on  an  indis- 
creet attachment,  completelv  to  exemplify 
the  occupation  assijjned  by  Milton  to  a  class 
of  beings  to  whom  it  woulcl  not  be  gallant  to 
resemble  young  ladies.* 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  assert,  that  ill- 
placed  affection  only  became  invinciblo,  be- 
cause its  supposed'  invincibilitv  had  been 
first  erected  nito  a  principle,  tihe  tlien  ad- 
vertetl  to  the  power  of  religion  in  subduing 
the  passions,  tnat  of  love  aniong  the  rest. 

I  ventured  to  sisk  Lucilhi,  who  was  sitting 
next  me,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means 
or  other,  I  genemlly  contrived  to  enjoy,  J 
wliat  were  her  sentiments  on  this  point  ? 
With  a  little  confusion,  she  said, '  to  con- 
quer an  ill-plarx:d  attachment,  I  conceive 
may  be  effected  by  motives  infeiT<^r  to  Re- 
ligion. Reason,  the  humbling  conviction  of 
having  made  an  unworthy  choice,  for  I  will 
not  ixrsoit  to  so  bad  a  motive  as  pride,  may 
easily  accomplish  it  But  to  conquer  a  wefl 
fuuncied  affection,  a  justifiable  attachment,  1 
should  imagine,  requires  the  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  aiiuiot 
tliat  effect  ?'  She  stopped,  and  bluslied,  as 
fearing  she  had  siud  too  much. 

l^dy  BelficUl  observed,  that  she  believed 
a  virtufHis  attachment  might  possil)' v  be  sub- 
dued by  the  jirinciple  Aliss  Sianley  had 
mentioned ;  vet  she  cioubted  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  religion  itself,  to  enable  the  heart 
to  conquer  aversirw,  much  less  to  establish 
affection  for  an  object  for  whom  dislike  IkuI 
been  entertained. 

•  1  believe,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'tlic  exam- 
ple is  mrc,  and  the  exertion'  difficult ;  but 
tli.it  which  is  diffii-ulttn  us  i*»  '•*  t  iiiipossible 


hand.    And  I  am  happy  to  resdr 
Belfield's  doubt  by  a  case  in  puint 

*  Vou  cannot,  Sir  John,  have  for^ 
old  London  acquaintance,  Cailton^ 
replied  he,  *  nor  c:ui  1  ever  forget 
ha\  e  shice  heard,  of  his  ungeneiiA 
ment  to  that  most  amiable  woman,  1 
I  «ui)pose  he  has  long  ago  broken  he 

*  \ ou  know,'  resumed  Mr.  StanU 
married  not  only  without  any  incl'n 
either  side,  but  on  her  part,  with  a 
more  than  hidiffcrence,  w  ith  a  prcfe 
another  pei-son.  ii/ie  married  thi 
inkplicit  obedience  to  her  mothe 
which  she  had  never  in  any  instarn 
sed  :  He,  because  his  father  had  ih 
to  disinherit  him  if  he  manned  any  c 
man;  for  as  they  weix*  distaiit  ix-Iatic 
was  no  other  way  of  securing  the 
the  family.' 

*  Whut  a  motive  for  a  union  sosa 
so  indissoluble!' exclaimed  I,  withi 
which  raised  a  smile  in  the  whole  \ 
asked  pardon  for  my  involuntary ; 
tion,  and  Mi*.  Stimley  pnxeedcd. 

*  She  liad  long  entertained  a  pari 
a  most  deserving  young  clei-gvnia 
her  infeiTor  in  raiilt  and  fi>rtune!  Hi 
her  high  sense  of  filial  dutv  led  her 
fice  this  inn(x:ent  inclination,  anil 
she  i-esolved  n^ver  to  see  him  again, 
even  prevailed  on  him  lo  quit  the 
and  settle  in  a  distant  place,  yet  Ca 
ungenerous  and  iiicoiisistent  enou| 
jealous  of  her  without  loving  licr. 
guilty  of  great  irreguhirities,  whi 
Carlton  set  a!)out  acquitting  herse 
duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most  ir 
humble  patience,  burj  ing  her  sorro 
own  bosfjm,  and  not  allowing  hen 
the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  many  reasons  for  hi 
her  piety  was  the  principal.  He  s 
gion  was  of  no  use,  but  to  disqualif 
tor  the  business  of  life ;  that  it  taui 
to  make  a  mci-k  of  despising  ihci 
and  hating  their  relatirjns  ;  and  thi 
ill-humour,  q)nosiiion  ami  contem] 
rest  of  the  world,  were  the  meat  a: 
of  all  those  who  pretended  to  religi 

*  At  first  she  neaily  sunk  undei 
kindness  ;  her  health  declined,  and 
rits  failed.  In  this  distress  she  appl; 
only  sure  refuge  of  the  unhappj',  j 
comfort  in  the  consideration  that  h 
were  appointed  by  a  mereiful  Fath 
tach  her  from  a  world  which  she  mi 
loved  too  fondly,  liad  it  not  been  th 
ped  of  Its  delights^ 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  1: 
dential  friend,  expressed  the  tender 
paihy  in  her  sufferings,  she  meekly 
*  Reiii ember  who  are  they  whos&  t 
washed  white  in  the  khigdom  of  gl< 
thry  zv/io  cotnt  out  oftrrraftrfbutath 

L  deavour  to  strengtlien  my  faith  will 
.'Of  whut  iho  J  jest  Christians  have  i 


lo  iliiu  who  hus  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  I  and  iny  hope  v;kh  meditating  mi  th 
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suffering.  I  will  confess  my 
added  she  :  'of  the  various  mo- 
cnce  under  the  ills  of  life,  which 
rehcnLs  tht)ugh  my  reason  and 
iiowk'dgc  them  ah,  thei*e  is  not 
IK'S  home  sn  jjtiwcrfully  to  my 
his, — the  thne  ia  short.  * 

lime  Mi's.  Stunlev,  who  had 
ne  ivcent  in*ei;ulantics  of  Carl- 
ij)nn  her,  and  lamented  the  soli- 
:n  she  was  often  left  for  days  to- 
ised  her  to  have  a  female  iiiend 
',  that  her  mind  mit;ht  not  he  left 
[I  itsell  by  living  so  much  alone, 
d  her  for  the  kind  su>^gcstion, 
felt  it  was  wiser  and  better  not 
nfidential  tViend  always  at  hand, 
It  subject  sh'Hild  we  talk,*  said 
:  my  husl);ind's  faults?  Ought  1 
self  in  such  a  practice  ?  It  would 

indu!i;e  a  habit  of  complaint 
labouring  to  subdue.  I'hc  com- 
y  f:iend  would  only  sharpen  my 
ch  1  wish  10  blunt.'  Gi\ing  vent 
■nly  makes  it  rage  the  more  ;  if 

cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the 
5S  that  I  am  doiny;  my  duly  will 
t")  support  it.  \Vhen  we'feel,* 
*  that  we  ai  e  doi?if^  wrong,  the 
our  heart,  may  sirengthen  our 
when  we  are  ttuffi  rinff  wix)ng, 
mands  another  s<jrt  of  strength  ; 
her  support  than  tViendshij)  has 
it  j)ourbOut  its  sorrows  in  prayer 
:onhdcnce,  knowmgthathe  who 
tain  ;  that  he  who  heais  will  le- 
that  he  will  jtu-ge,  not  our  weak- 
ftti»rttoconciuer  it ;  notoursuc- 
endeavours ;  with  him  endea- 
ly. 

c'e  I  most  want,'  added  she,  •  is 
V  partial  friend,  in  order  to  sup- 
rits,  would  flatter  my  conduct ; 
th  her  soothing,  I  should,  per- 
cntirely  cast  myself  for  comfort 
ontentcd  with  human  praise,  1 
n  it.  Besides  having  cndureukthe 
ould  not  willingly  endure  it  in 
know  who  has  said,  *  If  you  sut- 
,  you  shall  also  ix-ign  with  me.' 
;vever,  to  mere  suffering  that  the 
ddressed,  but  to  suffering  for  his 
his  spirit. '  Then  turning  to  the 
,  lay  befoi*c  her,  and  pointing  to 
passage  of  St,  Paul,  which  she 
n  reading,  *  our  light  affliction, 
:  for  a  nioment,  woi'keth  ft)r  us 
xceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
rav,*  said  she,  •  read  this  in  con- 
i  the  next  vci*sc,  which  is  not  al- 

HTien  is  it  that  it  works  for  us 
of  glory  ?  0?iiy  'while  we  are 
the  things  which  are  not  seen.' 
the  f>eauty  of  this  ])Osition,  and 
id  is  weighed  against  the  e\il, 
les  differently  filled  ;  the  afflic- 
,  and  but  for  a  moment;  the  glo- 
ht,  and  it  is  for  ri'^r.  *  I'is  a  Fea- 
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ther  against  lead,  a  grain  of  saml  against  the 
universe,  a  moment  against  eternity.  Oh  ! 
how  the  scale  which  contain**  this  world's 
light  trouble  kicks  the  beam  when  weighed 
against  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed.' 

•  At  the  end  of  two  yeani  she  had  a  little 
^irl ;  this  opened  to  her  u  new  scene  of  du- 
ties, and  a  fi*esh  source  of  consolation.  Her 
religion  pi  oved  itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp, 
by  making  her  temper  still  moi-e  sweet,  and 
diffusing  the  happiest  effects  through  her 
whole  cnai*acter  and  conversation.  \Vhen 
her  husband  had  staid  out  late,  or  even  all 
night,  she  never  i-eproached  him.  When  he 
was  at  home,  she  leceived  his  friends  with 
as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked  them. 
He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  prudence,  ami  that  while  she 
mamtained  his  ci-edit  at  his  table,  her  per- 
sonal expenses  were  almost  nothine;  indeed, 
self  seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He 
sometimes  felt  disappointed,  l^ecause  he  had 
no  cause  of  comj)laint,  and  was  angry  that 
he  had  nothing  to  condemn. 

•  As  he  has  a  ver)'  fine  undcrstamling,  he 
was  the  more  provoked,  because  he  could 
not  help  seeing  tliat  her  blameless  conduct 
put  him  continually  in  the  wrong.  All  this 
puzzled  him. — He  never  suspected  there 
was  a  principle,  out  of  which  such  conse- 
quences could  grow,  and  was  ready  to  attri- 
bute to  insensibility,  that  patience  which  no- 
thing short  of  Christian  piety  could  have  in- 
spired. He  had  conceived  of  religion,  as  a 
visionary  system  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
concluded  that  from  so  unsubstantial  a  theo- 
0%  it  would  be  a  folly  to  hx)k  for  practical 
effects. 

•  Sometimes  when  he  saw  her  nursing  his 
child,  of  whom  he  was  veiy  fond,  he  was  al- 
most tempted  to  admire  the  mi^ther,  who  is 
a  most  pleasing  figure  ;  and  now  and  then, 
when  his  heart  was  thus  softened  tor  a  mo- 
ment, he  would  ask  himself,  what  reasona- 
ble ground  of  objection  there  was  either  to 
her  mind  or  person? 

•  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  nfFairs 
must  necessarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
traonlinary  expenses  he  had  incuiTed,  when 
the  steward  brought  her  usual  year's  allow- 
ance, she  refused  to  take  more  than  half,  and 
ordei-ed  him  to  employ  the  remainder  on  his 
master's  account  The  fsuthful  old  man  was 
ready  to  weep,  and  could  not  forbear  saving, 
*  Madam,  you  could  not  do  more  for  a  'kind 


my  duty 

cummunicated  this  to  Carlioi»,  he  was  deep- 
ly affected,  i-efused  to  take  the  money,  and 
again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  won'deiiiil 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficult 
actions  could  proa  ed. '  • 

Hei-e  1  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am 
quite  of  ihe  stewaid  s  opinion,'  said  I.  *  That 
a  woman  should  do  this,  and  much  nK>re  for 
the  man  who  lored  her,  and  whom  she  loved, 
is  quite  intelligible  to  every  being  who  has  a 
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heart.  But  for  a  cnid,  unfeeling  tyrant ! 
I  do  not  compi  elicnd  it.  \\hat  say  you.  Miss 
Stanley   " 


>» 


*  Un'dcr  the  circumstances  you  suppose,* 
said  she,  blushing, '  I  think  tlie  woman  would 
have  no  shadow  of  merit;  her  conduct  would 
be  a  mere  gratification,  an  entire  indulgence 
of  her  own  feelings.     The  tiiumph  of  affec- 


dined  at  our  house.  He  had  always  bm 
nuich  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  taMe. ' 
Hfc  expressed  high  approbation  of  a  particu- 
lar dish,  and  mentioned  again  when  be  pt 
home  how  much  he  liked  it.  ITie  next  min- 
ing Mrs.  Carlton  wrote  toLucillatobegtU 
i-eceipt  for  making  this  ragout ;  and  this 
djiy,  when  he  returned  from  his  solitary  na- 


tion would  have  been  cheap;  Mrs.  Carlton's  ble  and  |  compunctious  visit  ings,'  tnc  fa* 


was  the  triumph  of  ivligion  ;  of  a  principle 
which  could  subdue  an  attachment  to  a  wor- 
thy object,  and  act  with  such  generosity  to- 
waitls  an  unworthy  one.* 

Mr.  Stanley  went  on.  •  Mrs.  Carlton  fre- 
quently set  up  late  reading  such  books  as 
might  qualify  ner  for  the  education  of  her 
child,  but  always  retired  before  she  had  rea- 
son to  expect  Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might 
construe  it  into  upbraiding.    One  night,  as 


vouiitc  dish,  most  exquisitely  dressed  vu 
produced  at  his  dinner.  He  thanked  heribr 
this  oblijpng  attention,  and  turning  to  the 
butler,  duvcted  him  to  tell  the  cook  that  no 
dish  was  ever  so  well  dressed.  Mrs.  Caiitoa 
blushed  when  the  honest  butler  nid,  *Sir, 
it  was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  lieromi 
hands,  l)ecause  she  knew  your  honour  ms 
fond  of  it.' 
•  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  CarittiA 


night  in  her  bed.  With  her  usual  earnest-  declared  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  trea- 
ness  she  knelt  down  and  otfeitd  up  her  de-  sui-e.  *  I  have  l)een  guilty  of  a  public  wnn^ 
votions  by  her  bed-side,  and  hi  a  manner  Johnscm,' siiid  he  to  his  .servant, 'and  mv it- 


particularly  solemn  and  affecting  prayed  for 
ner  husband.  Her  heart  wus  deeply  touch- 
ed, and  she  dwelt  on  these  petitions  in  a 
stniin  peculiarly  fer\ent.  She  prayed  for  his 
welfare  in  botli  worlds,  and  eaniestly  im- 
plored that  she  miu;ht  be  made  the  humble 
instrument  of  his  nappiness.  She  meekly 
acknowledged  her  own  many  offences ;  of 
his  she  said  nothing. 

*  Thiiikin}^  herself  secure  from  inteiTup- 
tion,  her  petitions  were  uttered  aloud  ;  her 
voice  often  falterine,  and  her  eves  streaming 
with  teai-s.  Little  di<l  she  think  tliat  the  ob- 
ject of  her  prayere  was  within  heaiing  of 
tliem.  lie  had  returned  home  unexpected- 
ly, and  coming  softly  into  the  ix)om,  heard 
her  pious  aspirations.  He  was  inexpressibly 
affected.  He  wept  and  sighed  bitterly.  The 
light  from  the  candles  on  the  table  fell  on 
the  blooming  face  of  his  sleeping  infant,  and 
on  that  of  his  weeping  wife,  it  was  t(X)  much 
for  him.  Hut  he  had  not  the  virtuous  cou- 
rage to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had  not 
the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 

the  admiration  he  felt.  He  withdirw  un^)er-  for  the  saiiie  materials  but  had  it  maide  bf 
ceived  and  j^assed  the  remainder  of  the  night  the  siime  pattern.  A  little  attention^of  wbica 


paration  shall  be  as  public.  I  can  never  de- 
serve her,  but  my  lite  shaU  be  spent  ii  Ok- 
deavouiiiig  to  do  so.' 

*  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her 
presence  seemed  to  cement  this  new  fenned 
union.  An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Carlton  invited  an  increaad 
tenderness  on  that  of  her  husband.  He  be- 
^n  eveiy  day  to  discover  new  exceilaiocs 
in  his  wiie,  which  he  readily  acknowledged 
to  herself,  and  to  the  world.  The  cunvicOflO 
of  her  worth  had  gradually  been  produong 
esteem,  esteem  now  ripened  into  aftctioDi 
and  his  affection  for  his  wife  was  nun^led 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that|iiety 
which  had  produced  such  effects.  He  now 
beean  to  think  home  the  pleasantest  plaoe» 
and  his  wife  the  pleasantest  compankn. 

•  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  theexcef- 
siye  frugality  of  her  dre»s  mixed  with  ad- 
miration of  the  purity  of  its  motive,  was  an 
intihiation  to  her  to  be  more  elegant  Uc 
hapi)ened  to  admire  a  gown  worn  by  a  Udf 
whom  they  had  visited.    She  not  only  — " 


I 


in  great  peiturb;Ation  of  spirit  Shame,  re- 
morse, and  confusion,  raised  such  a  coiiHict 
in  his  mind,  as  prevented  him  from  closing 
his  eyes;  while  she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke 
in  peace. 

*  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  short 
inten'iew,  he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness 
which  she  had  never  before  experienced. 
He  hud  not  resolution  to  ba<'akfast  with  her. 


he  felt  the  delicacy. 

'  He  not  onlv  saw,  but  in  no  long  time  ac- 
knowledged, tnat  a  religion  wh^h  pitjdnoed 
such  admirable  effects,  could  not  be  so  inis- 
cliievous  a  piinciple  as  he  had  supposed, 
nor  could  it  l)e  an  inert  principle.>  Her  pni- 
deiice  has  accomplished  what  her  piet)'  be- 
gan. She  always  watched  the  turn  oif  hit 
eve,  to  see  how  far  she  might  venture,  and 


but  promised,  with  affection  in  his  woixls- changed  the  discourse  when  the  lock 


and  manner  to  return  to  dinner.  I'he  tiiith 
was>,  he*  never  quitted  home,  but  wandered 
about  his  woods  to  cc>miK)sc  and  stre'iigthen 
his  mind.  This  self-examination  was  the 
first  lie  had  pi-actiscd ;  its  effects  were  sa- 
lutarx*. 
•A  d  IV  or  two  previous  to  this  they  had 


not  encouraging.  She  never  tired  him  with 
lecture's,  never  intruded  serious  discourse 
unseasonably,  nor  prolonged  it  ioiproperh'. 
His  early  love  of  reading,  which  had  tar 
some  years  given  way  to  more  turbuleat 
pleasures,  he  na.s  re'suihed ;  and  frequeady 
Uibists,  that  the  books  he  resida  to  her  shall 
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er  own  choQRing.  In  this  choice  she 
les  the  nicest  discretion,  selecting  ^ch 
'  gentlv  lead  his  mind  to  higher  pur- 
ut  which  at  the  same  time  are  so  elc- 
written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste.  In 
Mrs.  ikanley  is  her  triend  and  coun- 

lile  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  her 
d's  relish  for  books  of  piet^ ,  ne  is 
5  hcr's  to  polite  literat\n*e.  She  her- 
en  proposes  an  amusing  book,  that  he 
Jt  suspect  her  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his 
It  gratifications;  and  by  thiscomplai- 
he  gains  more  than  she  loses^  for,  not 
itdone  in  generosity,  he  often  propo- 
le  pious  one  in  return.  Thus  their 
sacrifices  are  mutual  benefits.  She 
nd  out  that  he  has  a  highly  culti\'atcd 
uinding,  and  he  has  discovered  that 
s  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of 
lion.  He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most 
jrmer  associates,  and  has  entirely  re- 
el the  diversions  into  which  they  led 
[e  is  become  a  frequent  and  welcome 
iicre.  Misconduct  is  uniformly  re- 
lic, and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to 
:oniing  even  a  shining  character. 
is,  however,  a  pertinacitv,  I  may  say 
ity,  in  his  temper,  whicn  somewhat 
liih  back.  He  will  never  adopt  any 
Lc  witlKKitthe  most  complete  convic- 
lis  own  mind  ;  nor  profess  any  truth, 
:h  he  himself  does  not  actually  feel 

'  Belfield,  after  thanking  Mr.  Stanley 
interesting  little  narrative,  earnestly 
ed  Uiat  Sir  John  would  renew  his  ac- 
nce  with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  she  her- 
;ht  be  enabled  to  profit  by  such  an  af- 
example  of  the  power  of  genuine  re- 
ft his  wife  exhibited ;  confes»ng  that 
h  living  instance  would  weigh  more 
T  than  a  hundred  arguments.    Mrs. 

obligingly  promised  to  invite  them 
:r  the  first  leisure  day. 
Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir 

Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge 
it  to  his  mother  and  sisters;  that  he 
outh  of  great  promise,  whom  hebe^ 
introduce  to  us  as  a  young  man  m 
nrelfare  he  took  a  lively  concern,  and 


and  Sir  John  Belfield  made  the  hackneyed 
observation,  that  the  desire  of  obtaining  it 
should  never  b^e  discouraged,  it  bebg  hi^ly 
useful  as  a  motive  of  action. 

•  Yes,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  certainly  has 
its  uses  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which  must 
be  chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men ;  a 
world  which  is  itself  governed  by  low  mo- 
tives. But  human  applause  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian i)rinciple  of  action ;  nay,  it  is  so  adverse 
to  Christianity,  that  our  Saviour  himself  as- 
agns  it  as  a  powerful  cause  of  men's  not  be- 
lieving, or  at  least  not  confessing  him,  be^ 
cofise  they  loved  the  praise  of  men.  The 
eager  desire  of  fame  is  a  sort  of  separatwn 
line  between  Paganism  and  Christianity. 
The  ancient  philosophers  have  left  us  many 
shining  examples  of^ moderation  in  earthly 
things,  and  ot  the  contempt  of  riches.  So 
far  the  li^ht  of  reason,  and  a  noble  self-de- 
nial canned  them ;  and  many  a  Christian 
m^y  blush  at  these  instances  of  their  supe- 
riority ;  but  of  an  indifference  to  fame,  of  a 
deadness  to  human  applause,  except  as 
founded  on  a  loftiness  ot  spirit,  disdain  of 
their  judges,  and  self-sufficient  pride,  I  do 
not  recollect  wny  instance.' 

<  And  yet,' said  Sir  John,  *  I  remember 
Seneca  says  in  one  of  liis  epistles,  tliat  no 
man  expresses  such  a  respect  and  devotion 
to  virtue,  as  he  who  forfeits  the  rrfiuie  of 
being  a  good  man,  that  he  may  not  forfeit 
the  corucience  of  being  such.  * 

*  Thev  might,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  '  in- 
cidentally express  some  such  sentiment,  in 
a  well  turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to  an 
expression,  or  weight  to  an  apothegm ;  they 
might  declaim  against  it  in  a  fit  of  disappoint- 
ment, in  the  burst  of  indignation  excited  by 
a  recent  loss  of  popularity ;  but  I  question 
if  they  ever  once  acted  uixm  it.  J  question 
if  Marius  himself,  sitting  amidst  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  actually  fclt  it.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  inculcated 
as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion: norcouldit it  was  'against 

the  canon  law  of  their  foundation,' 

Sir  John.  '  Yet  a  ^ood  man  stmgglmg 
with  adversity  is,  I  think,  represented  by 
one  of  their  authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  gods. ' 


right  fbrmatkxi  of  wnose  character      Stanley,    *  Yes---but  the  divine  approba- 

would  depend^  as  he  had  a  large  es-  tion  alone  was  never  proposed  as  the  stand- 

d  the  family  interest  in  the  country       ''••••  -    - 

^ve  him  a  ver>[  considerable  influ- 

jo  this  influence  it  was,  therefore,  of 

nportance  to  give  a  right  direction. 

ici  morning  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall, 

smmencea  an  acquaintance  with  the 

ig  young  baronet,  which  1  doubt  not, 

hat  I  saw  and  heard,  will  hereafter 

to  friendship. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

good  rector  joined  the  party  at  din- 
he  conversatMn  afterwards  happen- 1  discriminate  between  allowable  indulgence 
m  on  the  value  of  human  c^uiion,  land  criminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  con- 


settle  than  the  standard  of  right  Everyman 
has  a  standard  of  his  own,  which  he  con- 
siders as  of  universal  application.  One 
makes  his  own  tastes,  desires  and  appetites, 
his  rule  of  right ;  another  the  example  of 
certain  individuals,  fellible  like  himself;  a 
third,  and  indeed  the  generality,  the  max- 
ims, habits,  and  manners  of  the  feshionablc 
part  gf  the  world.' 
Sir  John.    'But  since  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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icieiitious  man,  if  i»^-  be-  iv-t  constitutional!  v  j  well,  by  affnrdiii.i;  aooic  tldsrr^rfi 
temperate,  or  h:i!>iiii:ill>  firm,  must  be  poi-  lime  to  a  few  wary  pmyttt  ■dfalf 
soned  with  b(iiic'.tn(U ,  ami  perpeluHlly  i-ack-  thouji^hts,  from  a  mind  woin  doiiiilk» 
cd  wiih  the  fi:ar  «'t  exccedin};  Ir.s  limits.*  I  »?asements  of  pleasure,  or  prnjccbtfMa- 
S:anltry,  •  Sly  cieir  HoiticUl,  the  peace  niulation,  or  schemes  of  ambiM  bjA 
and  security  of  a  Chrihtian,  we  well  know,  theiie  several  pursuits,  there  may beiijr 
are  not  Icft't* » dcpeii'i  on  cnistiiutional  tern-  which,  to  the  grosis  pcrceplionsof  Anri( 
I>crance,  or  hibitu  li  firnm*  ss.  These  ai-e, ;  wi»uld  appear  to  Ik*  monu  turpitadb  Tk 
us  the  younj;  Numidian  savs,  '  pleasure  may  ni:t  Ix!  prtiftivracv,  the  wft 

P«r«li«n4  ihmt  ».c  i,U«d  in  bone,  .nd  urrve..  ^  dlcn.shcd  maV  n^  t  ha\elxffl&»AI* 


There  is  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  prevent 
the  w»licitude  which,  by  correcting  the  prin- 
ciple ;  to  get  tiie  heart  set  ri»;lu  ;  to  be  jiM- 
lousover  oui-bclves;  tt)  he  caivful  ne\  er  to 
venture  to  the  edj^e  of  our  lawful  limits  ;  in 
short,  and  that  is  the  only  iiihUlible  sUnd- 
ard, 


ly  ohtaineil,  the  ambition,  inhoniai 
tion,  may  not  l)e  dishiiKunble:]!!! 
alafiiatioiifitMn (v<k1,  ai>  )naifrcnQceti(l>'| 
ual  thiiif^,  a  spirit  incomjiaiible  vlkw 
spirit  of  the  ^^spel,  w'albefciunditlkBvj 
turn  of  all  these  restlesM  pursuits.' 
•  1  am  enlirelv  C)i  your  cpinioD,  1 


measunng 
tht 

the  perfection   whirh    that  rule   ix*quires,   religion,  turthat  which  was  iwoW 
Bometimes  discourages  well  n'leaning  men,   heaven  ;  it  is  a  departure  frim  ik 


as  if  the  attem])t  were  hoin-less. 

Dr,  Barlow.  •I'hat  is.  Sir,  because  they 
take  up  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  Christianity. 

Its  •      •  ■ ^  --- 

off 
rest 

er  they  woidd  see  that  the  Spirit  which  dic- 
tated the  Scriptun;  is  a  Spirit  of  fiower  as 
we'll  as  a  Spirit  of  promise.  All  that  he  re- 
quires us  to  do,  he  eiia:)lcs  us  t-  •  perfonn. 
He  does  not  prescribe  *  rules*  without  fur- 
nishing us  with  arms.* 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  who  s])okc  with  due  abhorrence  of  anv 
instance  of  actual  vice,  but  who  seemed  to 
have  no  just  idea  of  its  n»f»i  and  principle, 
Dr.  Barlow  observed  :  •  While  every  one 
agrees  in  repn)l)athig  wicked  acti<".ns,  few, 
compai^ativcly,  are  aware  of  the  natural  and 
habituiil  evil  which  lurks  in  the  heart.  To 
this  the  B.b'e  particul;irly  directs  our  atten- 
In  desciibini^  a  bad  character,  it  does 


once  delivered  to  the  saiiittthiithasn 
ly  sunk  our  morality,  andgi'«eti 
to  that  low  standard   of  practiol^ 
which  prevails.     If  we  lower  ll«  "^ 
if  we  obscure  the  light,  ii  we  nj 
fluence,  if  we  sully  t..e  purity,  if  we 
ilie  strictness  of  the  divine  Uw,  there 
rem. tin  no  ascending  power  inthesi^' 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspirdW" 
tcr  perkction,  no  sti-etchi«g  fon«iirdj 
that  holiness  to  which  the  be«itific*ii 
s;)«  cilicc.lly  pi-omised.     It  is  in  vnin* 
pect  that  the  practice  will  risehighfff 
the  pnnciple  which  inspires  it;  thalthi 
bits  will  be  superior  to  tlic  nKtotsm 
Ijovern  them.* 

Dr.  liar  low.  *  Selfishness,  secorit^i 
seiisuaUty  are  predicted  by  curSa*'* 
the  character  of  the  last  times.  In  wl 
to  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  ctfn 
its  destruction,  eating,  drinking,  and  w0t 
inj^,  c<uld  not  be  named  in  the  G«rt* 


w(,rl(l,  which  the  abuse  of  them  ww  wjl 
to  destn  v.  t  )ur  Saviour  docs  not  di^ 
criminaliiy  by  the  excess,  butDyiheJJ 
of  tlie  act.'  He  speaks  of  eating,  wjp 
tony  ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication: «« 


tlOlL  .  -Lj- 

not  say  that  his  ar/i'ow*  are  ft  tgitious,  but  that  thuigs  censural)le  in  themselves,  thw  Wj 
•Ciodis  iiotin  all  hisMoM.g-///*.'  'I'hisisthe  neccsfcary-  to  the  ven'  existence  rfJJ 
descrip'ion  of  a  tlioroiii^hly  worldly  man.  '  '     ''  •  •  - 

Tho:  e  who  are  given  up  cimpUtely  to  the 
world,  to  its  maxims,  its  principles,  it  cai-cs, 
or  its  pie  »su res,  cimiiot  eiitertain  thoughts  of 
(ir<L     And  to  be  unmindful  ot  his  pi"o\i- 

deiice,  to  be  regardless  of  his  pix-sence,  to  ri age,  not  licentious intercoui-sc.  IT**? 
be  insensible  to  his  mercies,  must  be  nearly  !  a  pi. kin  intimation,  that  carninj^aj] 
as  offensu  e  to  lUm  as  to  deny  his  existence,   tnuisactlons  or"  the  world  in  the  H^'^f^ 
Excessive  dissipation,    a  supreme  love  of 
money,  <ir  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition, 
drinks  up  that  spirit,  swallows  up  that  af- 
fection, exhausts  that  vigour,  starves  that 
zeal,  with  which  a  Christian  should  dcvoie 
himself  to  serve  his  Maker. 

'Pray  c)bservc,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
'that  r  am  not  speaking  of  avowed  j)i-ofli- 
g-ates,  but  of  decent  characters  ;  men  who, 
while  they  aie  pursuing,  with  keen  intense- 
iiess,  the  great  objects  ot  their  attachment, 
do  not  derule  or  even  t<itally  neglect  ivlirious 
obscr\'iinces^  yet  think  they  do  much  tuid 


world,  and  that  habitual  deadiieiStotbecj 
cerns  of  eternity,  in  being  so  alirt  *■ 
pleasures  or  the  interests  of  the  pit*** 
ment,  do  not  indicate  a  slate  of  safe^t^** 
where  gitjss  acts  ot  vice  may  l)C  nw* 

StarUty.  •  It  is  not  by  a  few, «  J 
mnny  instances  of  excessive  wickcdflf^jjj 
tiie  rnoial  slate  of  a  country  is  ^^.^.Jf^ 
but  by  a  c.ciural uxeraentss ardintliwj 
to  real  ix-lij^i'm.  A  lew  examplti^Pj? 
impiety  may  furnish  more  wibjcct  f****? 
Illation,  but*  are  not  near  !iO  deadly  a'yj 
torn,    it  is  no  new  remark*  that  mos*' 
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e  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in 
*m'ttcd,  than  by  the  commission 
.  sins.' 

*How  happy  are  those,  who, 


n 


aith  and  piety  are  delivered  from 
culties !' 

I.  *My  dear  Belfield  where  arc 
rile^ed  beings  t  It  is  one  sad  proof 
I  inhrmity,  tnat  the  best  men  nave 
ly  thcbc  things  to  struggle  with, 
takes  the  difference  is,  that  those 
e  call  good  men  struggle  on  to  the 
le  the  othei>,  not  seeing  the  danger, 
ruggleatulL' 

sUans,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  •  who 
ricdy  kecj)  within  the  bounds  prc- 
ay  tlieir  religion,  should  imitate  the 
tiomaiis,  who  carefully  watched  that 
Ki  Terminus,  who  defined  their  li- 
lould  never  recede ;  the  first  step 
itfCHt,  they  said,  would  be  ihe  de- 
n  of  iheir  security.' 

oAn.  *  But,  Doctor,  pray  what  re- 
oyou  recommend  against  this  natu- 
id  almost  s;ud  this  invincible  propen- 
'vervalue  the  world  ?  I  do  not  mean 
usity  merely  to  over-rate  its  plea- 
mi  its  honours,  but  a  disf)osition  to 
its  domination  over  the  mind,  to  in- 
too  earnest  desire  of  standing  well 
to  chensh  a  too  anxious  regard  for 
opin'on !  * 

BarioTv,  •I'he  knowledge  of  the 
should  precede  the  application  of  the 
. — Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly 
ckoncd  not  only  among  the  luxuries 
►ut  among  articles  of  tKe  first  neces- 
Ln  undue  desire  to  obtain  it,  has  cer- 
s  foundation  in  vanity ;  and  it  is  one 
rand  ent)rsto  reckon  vanity  a  trivi- 
And  over  estimation  of  character, 
mxious  wish  to  conciliate  all  suffra- 
ji  infinnity  from  which  even  worthy 
?  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weakness 
hich,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
iligious  principle,  wormy  men  arc  in 
Jiger.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so 
csirablc  a  good,  those  who  actually 
if,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  pos- 
are  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
rest  iii  it  as  their  supreme  aim  and 

^ohn.    •  You  have  exposed  the  latent 
le,  it  remains  that  you  suggest  its 

Barlow,  *  I  believe  the  most  eifec- 
nedy  would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind 
It  thoughts  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
^i«  estimate  of  that  world  on  which 
fondly  set  our  affections,  and  whose 
•ation  we  are  too  apt  to  make  the 
f^jc-ct  of  our  ambition.' 
fu/m.  *  I  allow  it  to  have  been  neces- 
tiat  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he 
accomplish,  should  have  been  poor, 
dectecl  and  contemned,  and  that  he 
have  trampled  on  the  great  things  of 
'rid,  human  applause  among  the  rest; 


but  I  do  not  conceive  that  this  obligation  ex- 
tends to  his  followers,  nor  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  partake  the  poverty  which  he  pre- 
ferred, or  to  renounce  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur which  he  set  at  nought,  or  to  imitate 
him  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation.' 

£)r.  Barlow.  *  We  are  not  mdeed  called 
to  resemble  him  in  his  external  circumstan- 
ces. It  is  not  our  bounden  duty  to  be  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  the  same  contempt ;  nor 
are  we  obliged  to  embrace  the  same  igno- 
miny. Yet  it  seems  a  natural  consequence 
of  our  Christian  profes^on,  that  the  things 
which  he  despised,  we  should  not  venerate  ; 
the  vanities  he  trampled  on,  we  should  not 
admire  ;  the  world  which  he  censured,  wc 
ought  not  to  idolize ;  the  ease  which  he  re- 
nounced, we  should  not  rate  too  highly ;  the 
fame  which  he  set  at  nought,  we  ought  not 
anxiously  to  covet. — Surely  the  followers  of 
him  who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men,' 
should  not  seek  their  highest  gratificatioo 
from  the  flattery  and  applause  ox  men.  The 
truth  is,  in  all  discourses  on  this  subject,  we 
are  compelled  continually  to  revert  to  the 
obsen'ation  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  heart.  And  though  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  partake  the  poverty  and  meanness 
of  his  situation,  yet  the  precept  is  clear  and 
dircct,  respecting  the  temper  by  which  we 
should  be  governed, 

*  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus. '  If,  therefore,  we  hap- 
pen to  possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur 
which  he  disdained,  we  should /kowfM  them 
as  though  wefioaBCitaed  them  not.  We  have 
a  fair  and  liberal  permisnon  to  use  them  as 
his  gift,  and  to  his  glory,  but  not  to  erect 
them  into  the  supi-eme  objects  of  our  attach- 
ment. In  the  same  manner  in  every  other 
point,  it  is  still  the  spiiit  of  the  act,  the  tem- 
per of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to  look. 
For  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  obli- 
ged to  show  my  fsuth  by  sacrificing  my  son, 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling^  all  that  I  have 
to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  I  thmki  am  bound 
by  the  spirit  of  these  two  powerful  com- 
mands, to  practice  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  suffenng  and  re- 
nouncing, as  well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know 
what  is  really  Ids  will,' 


CHAP.  XX. 

1'he  pleasant  reflections  excited  by  the 
interesting  conversation  of  the  evening  were 
cruelly  interrupted  by  my  fiiithfid  Edwaitis. 
•  Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me, 
•do^'ou  know  that  all  the  talk  of  the  Hall 
to  night  at  supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  is 
going  to  be  married  to  young  Lord  Staun- 
ton ?  He  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Carlton's,  and 
Mrs.  Stanley's  coachman  brought  home  the 
news  from  thence  yesterday.  1  could  not 
get  at  the  very  truth,  because  Mrs,  Comfit 
was  out  of  the  way ;  but  all  the  sen-ants 
agree,  that  though  he  is  a  lord,  and  rich, 
aud  hamlsome,  he  is  not  half  good  enough 
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far  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  say  he  is  no  bet- 
ter than  he  should  be.' 

I  was  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence. 
It  u'iis  a  trial  1  ha<l  not  suspected.  *  Does 
lie  visit  hei'C  then,  Edwaitis/  said  I,  '  lor  1 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him.' — *N'. 
Sir,*  said  he,  *  but  Miss  meets  him  at  Mr. 
Carlton's.*  This  shocked  me  bejoud  ex- 
pression. Lucilla  meet  a  inan  at  another 
nouse  !  Lucilla  cany  on  a' clandestine  cn- 
^gcmeiit  !  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  capable  of 
conniving  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  chuides- 
tinc,  why  should  he  not  visit  the  Gnne  .'' 

These  tormenting  reflections  kept  me 
awake  the  whole  night  To  acquit  Lucilla, 
£dward*s  story  made  difficult ;  to  condemn 
her,  my  heart  found  imfxissible.    One  mo- 


You  are  scarcely  acquainted  vith  Lodfii; 
you  do  not  yet  know,'  added  hc^  ssdi^ 
•half  her  faults.' 

'Only  tcU  me.  My  dearer,' aid  lit- 
tle re-assured,  and  g'ra^plng  iiishand,'diik 
when  you  know  all  niine,you  will  not iqtf 
me.  Only  tell  me  that  you  feel  DorqMt' 
nance — that  you  have  no' other  \kws-« 

Miss  Stanley  nas  noother '  Hcitlif^ 

my  voice  fuled — the  excess  of  my 

Ere\  ented  me  ftx>m  finishinc  my  sa 
[e  encouragingly  said,  *  1  knov  not 
Lucil la  has  any  attachment  For  mM 
have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wisho.'  Ta 
ha\  c  a  double  interest  in  my  heart  Yam 
endeared  to  rae  by  yourpenRmalmeiiai 
b}-  my  tender  friencfchip  tor  your  beMftp 


ment  ]  blamed  my  own  fodlibh  tiinidhy, ,  tiici.  But  be  not  impetuous  Faail 
which  had  kept  me  back  from  making  any  |  sudden  ivsolution.  Try  to  assure  Tona 
proposal,  and  the  next,  J  was  glad  that  the  j  of  my  daughter's  afTectfon,  before  y«» 
aelay  would  enable  me  to  sift  the  tnith,  and  i  <»f  her.  Remain  here  another  iDOOth  viT 
to  probe  her  character.  *lf  1  do  not  find  j  welcome  guest  Jis  the  son  of  myfifiaA 
consistency  here,'  said  I,  *  1  shall  renounce  j  Take  that  nn  nth  to  examine  yaff  on 
all  confidence  in  human  virtue.  *  .  heart,  and  to  indeavc  ur  to  o))tain  an  itofi 

I  aixise  early  and  went  to  indulge  my  me- '  in  her's  ;  we  will  then  i^sume  thesahpA 
ditations  in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Stanley  j  « But  niy  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  *isi»lW 
bitting  under  the  favourite  oak.  I  was  in-  Staunton—'*  *  Set  your  heart  at  ftst,*» 
stantU-  tempted  to  go  and  open  my  heart  to  he.  *  I'htxigh  we  are  both  a  littk  n* 
him,  but  seeing  a  book  in  his  Uana,  I  feared ,  cratic  in  our  {Kilitical  principles  yel«** 
to  interrunt  him  ;  and  was  turning  into  an- !  the  competition  is  for  tne  happiwarf*^ 
other  walk,  till  I  had  acquii-ed  more  com- 1  and  the  interests  of  virtue,  both  LodDa» 
posure — He  called  after  me,  and  invited  me .  her  father  think  with  Duinont  thai 
to  sit  down. 

How  \  iolcnt  were  my  fluctuations  !  How 
iiiCfHisistent  were  my  feelings  !    How  much 

at  variance  was  my  reason  with  my  heart  I  So  saying,  he  quitted  mc  ;  but  widiil*' 
'ilie  man  on  earth'  with  whom  I  wished  to  ni^iity  in  his  countenance  and  roaniKr  tk4 
confer  invited  me  to  a  conference.  W'itli  a ,  intuseil  not  only  consolation,  but  jojr  itfoy 
mind  under  the  dominion  of  a  passion  which  ■  heart.  My  spirits  were  at  once  elated.  Ti 
I  was  eager  to  declare,  vet  agitated  with  an ;  be  allowecl  to  think  of  Lucilla  !  Tobepff" 
uncertainty  which  I  had  as  much  reason  to  \  mitted  to  attach  myself  to  her !  TubeajJ 
fear  might  l>c  painfully  as  pleasantly  remo- '  her  heart  was  not  engaged  !   To  be  'wM 


'A  bid 
*  Oppoicd  agiimt  a  ma d,  ii  liui  ■ 


ved  ;  1  stood  doubtful  whetnerto  seize  or  to  .to  remain  a  month  longer  umlerthe 
decline  the  occasion  which  thus  presented  roof  with  her— to  see  her— to  hear  her-* 


itself  to  me.  A  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever convinced  me  that  the  opp<Mtunity  was 
too  inviting  to  l>c  neglected.  My  impatience 
for  an  ecTaircissement  on  Lord  Staunton's 
subject  was  too  powerful  to  be  any  longer 
resisted. 

At  length  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence, and  a  hesitation  which  I  feared  would ! 


talk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happinai* 
great  that  I  did  not  allow  myselttorepii^ 
because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished (ofl^ 
tain. 

I  met  MrSb  Stanley  soon  after.  I  ^ 
ceived  by  her  illuminated  couuteiuuicf|t^ 
my  proposal  had  been  already  conrnflt- 
catcd  to  her.    I  ventured  to  ta£e  her  hM 


render  my  words  unintelligible,  I  ventured 
to  express  my  tender  admiration  of  Miss 
Stanley,  and  implored  permission  to  address 
her. 


My  application  did  not  seem  to  surprise 


and  with  the  most  respectful 

entreated  her  friendship— -her  good  cfio* 
*  1  dare  not  trust  myselr  with  you  just  vm, 
said  she,  with  an  afTectionate  smile;  *^ 
Stanley  will  think  I  abet  rebellioo,  if  thitnp 


too  late,'  said  I  to  myself.  *  Happy  l-iord 
Staunton  !'  He  saw  my  distress,  and  ta- 
king my  hand  with  the  utmost  kindness  of 
voice  and  manner,  said,  *  My  dear  y  oung 
friend,  content  vourself  for  the  present  with 
the  assurance  of  my  entire  esteem  and  afl*ec- 
tioiu    This  is   a  \cry   early   declaration. 


,  „.„^ ... Stanlc)' 

ments  on  this  point,  as  on  ail  others,  ^^^^ 
actly  my  own.  We  have  but  one  heart  i» 
one  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  ntf 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes. '  With  a  tat 
in  her  eyes,  ana  aflection  in  her  look^  vf 
tore  herself  away,  evkiently  afraid  of  gi«'4K 
way  to  her  feelings^ 
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-  .  I  did  not^biiik  myself  bound  by  any  point 
-^^honour  to  conceal  tlic  stnte  of  my  neait 
.  from  Sir  John  Hclfiekl,  who  wirh  his  lady 
Joned  me  stxm)  after  in  the  gaixien.  I  whus 
:lMloirished  to  iind  that  my  passion  for  Miss 
.Stanley  was  no  secret  to  either  of  them. — 
Their  penetmtion  had  left  mc  nothing  to 
jti^i —     J.. J,  j^i^j^  however  looked  seiious, 


•ad  affected  an  iur  of  mystery  which  a  little 
alarmed  me.     •  I  own/  saicf  lie,  *  there  is 


danger  of  your  success.'  I  eagerly 
*wuired  what  he' thought  I  had  to  fciir  ? — 
•Yua  have  even'  thing  to  fear,'  replied  he 
ga  tone  of  gnivc  irony,  '  which  a  miui  not 
far  aud  twenty,  of  an  honourable  family, 
^th  a  clear  estate  of  four  thousand  a  year, 
^person  that  all  the  ladies  admire,  a  mind 
.^bich  all  the  men  esteem,  and  a  temper 
Wiich  endears  you  to  men,  women,  and 
^^^Idren,  can  fear  from  a  little  country  girl, 
?^ttQ8e  heart  is  as  free  as  a  bird,  and  who,  if 
*  niay  judge  by  her  smiles  and  blushes 
Whenever  you  are  talking  to  her,  would  have 
"^  incrtal  objection  to  hing  in  the  same  cage 
Tilth  you.* 

J  •  It  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,'  said 
5*^y  Bclfield — *  all  is  likely  to  vp  on  so 
^?)oothly  that  we  shall  flag  for  want  ot  inci- 
?^nt  No  difficulties,  nor  adventures  to 
rjjtigliten  tlic  interest.  No  cruel  step-dame, 
^  tyrant  father,  no  capricious  mistress,  no 
r'^Qatcd  castle,  no  intriguing  confidante,  no 
^'^eacherous  sjjy,  no  fbrrnidable  rival,  not  so 
''^Uch  as  a  duel  or  even  a  cludlenge,  I  fear, 
•^nve  variety  to  the  monotonous  scene.' 


*Q]d  L^ady  Heifield,  'is  notorious.  I'hat  his 
^dresses  have  not  been  encouraged,  I  have 
^lao  heard,  but  not  from  the  family.  As  to 
liucilla,  she  is  the  last  girl  that  would  ever 
insinuate  even  to  me,  to  whom  she  is  so  un- 
''served,  that  she  had  rejected  so  great  au 
differ.  I  have  heard  her  express  herself 
%ith  an  indignation,  foreign  to  her  general 
iiifldness,  against  women  who  are  guilty  r)f 
this  ^hionable,  this  dishonourable  incleli- 
cacy.* 

■  "well,  but  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  *  you 
must  piisitively  assume  a  little  dejection,  to 
diversify  the  bushiess.  It  will  give  interest 
\a  ycftir  cmintenance,  and  pHtJios  to  your 
maxuier,  and  tenderness  to  your  accent — 
And  you  must  forget  all  attentions,  and  ne- 
glect all  ctvilides.  And  you  must  appear  ab- 
Kent,  and  ditfrait,  nnd' irveur ;  especially 
wliile  your  &te  hangs  in  some  suspense. — 
And  you  must  read  Petrarch,  and  repeat  Ti- 
bullus,  and  write  sonnets.  And  when  you 
arcs)io.\cn  to,  you  must  not  listen.  And  you 
must  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon-shine, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads»,  and  tlie  Dryads,  and 
the  Naiads— t)h  !  no,  unfortunately,  I  am 
afraid  thei'eai'e  no  Nmads  within  hearing. — 
You  must  make  the  woods  vocal  with  the 
name  of  Ludlla  ;  luckily  'tis  such  a  poetical 
name  that  echo  .von't  be  ashamed  to  repeat 


it.  I  have  gone  through  it  all,  Charles,  and 
know  every  high  way  and  bye  way  in  the 
map  of  love.  1  will,  however,  lie  serwa* 
hv  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  ycur  c»>m-« 
foi-t,  that  though  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  ii)r  it  iis  you  ai-e  now,  yet  after  ten 
years  union,  Lady  Bel  field  has  enabled  me 
to  declare 

How  much  the  wife  it  dearer  than  the  bride.' 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  soft  eyes  at  this  ten- 
der compliment. 

Just  at  that  moment  Lucilla  happened  to 
cross  the  lawn  at  a  distance.  At  sight  of 
her,  I  cotdd  not,  as  I  i)ointed  to  her,  forbear 
exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Jolm's  €&- 
vourite  i)oet, 

There  doth  beauty  dwell. 
There  inmt  eonvpicuout,  ct'ii  in  outward  ihape. 
Where  dawiit  the  high  espretiion  of  a  mind. 

*  This  is  very  fine,'  said  Sir  John,  sarcas- 
tically ;  '  I  admire  all  you  young  entliusias- 
tic  philosophers,  with  your  intellectual  re- 
finement. You  pretend  to  be  captivated 
only  with  mimL  i  observe,  however,  that 
prc'vious  to  your  raptures,  you  always  take 
care  to  get  this  mind  lodged  in  a  fair  and 
youthful  form.  This  mentiU  beauty  is  al- 
ways prudently  enshrined  in  some  elegant 
corporeal  fhime  before  it  is  worshi|}ped.  I 
should  he  glad  to  see  some  of  these  intellec- 
tual adorers  in  love  with  the  mind  of  imold 
or  ugly  woman.  1  never  heard  any  of  you 
fall  into  ecstacies  in  descanting  on  the  mind 
of  )our  grand- mother. '  After  Mime  further 
ii-ony,  tliey  left  me  to  indulge  my  medita- 
tions i"  ^iie  nature  of  which  a  sfngle  hour 
had  made  so  pleasant  a  revolution. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

The  conversiition  of  two  mtn  bred  at  the 
same  school  or  college,  when  they  happen 
to  meet  afterwanls,  is  commonly  uninter- 
esting, not  to  say  tiresome,  to  a  thi'ixl  person, 
as  involving  lociU  circumstances  in  wiiich  he 
has  no  concern.  But  this  was  not  alwaytc 
the  case  since  the  meeting  of  my  two  friencuB* 
— Something  was  generally  to  be  gained  by 
their  communications  even  on  these  unpro- 
mising topics. 

.^t  breakfast,  Mr,  Stanley  said,  *  Sir  John, 
y<Mi  will  see  here  at  dinner  to-monT)w  our 
old  college  ac(iuaintance,  Ned  TyrreK 
Though  he  does  not  commonly  live  at  the 
family  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  at  a 
little  place  he  has  in  Huckinghamshire,  he 
comes  among  us  periodically  to  receive  his 
rents.  He  always  invites  himself,  for  his 
society  is  not  the  most  cngajjing.* 

'  I  heard,*  rcplietl  Sir  Ji4in,  *  that  he  be- 
came a  notorious  pi-ofligate  after  he  left 
Cambridge,  though  I  have  lost  sight  of  him 
ever  since  we  paited  there.  But  1  was  glad 
to  leani  lately  that  he  is  become  quite  a  re- 
formed man.' 

*  He  is  so  far  reformed,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, •  that  he  is  no  longer  eyossly  lioeivtiQU&« 
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But  in  la)  ing  down  the  vices  of  youth,  he 
hail  taken  up  succes^vely  those  which  he 
thoueht  better  suited  to  the  successive  sta- 
ges of  his  progress.  As  he  withdrew  himself 
from  his  loose  habits  and  connections,  ambi- 
tion became  his  goveming  passion ;  he 
courted  public  favour,  thii*stedfor  place  and 
distinction,  and  laboured  by  cerUun  obli(]ui- 
ties  and  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle  to 
obtain  promotion.  Finding  it  aid  not  an- 
swer, and  all  his  hopes  failing,  he  now  rails 
at  ambition,  wonders  men  will  wound  their 
consciences  and  renounce  their  peace  for 
vain  applause  and '  the  bubble  reputation. ' — 
His  sole  delight  at  present,  I  hear,  is  in 
amassing  mone)r  and  reading  controversial 
divinity.  Avarice  has  supplanted  ambition, 
just  as  ambition  expelled  profligacy. 

<  In  the  interval  m  which  he  was  passing 
irom  one  of  these  stages  to  the  other,  in  a 
verj'  uneasy  state  of  nnnd,  he  dropped  in  by 
accident  where  a  famous  irregular  preacher 
was  disseminating  his  Antinomian  doctrines. 
Caught  by  his  vehement  but  coarse  elo- 
quence, and  captivated  by  an  alluring  doc- 
trine, wliich  promised  much  while  it  re- 
Quired  little,  ne  adopted  the  soothing  but 
fallacious  tenet  It  is  true,  I  hear  he  is  be- 
come a  more  respectable  man  in  his  conduct, 
but  I  doubt,  though  1  have  not  lately  seen 
him,  if  his  preftent  state  may  not  be  rather 
worse  than  his  former  ones. 

*  In  the  two  pre^'iou8  stages,  he  was  dis- 
turbed and  dissatisfied.  Here  he  has  taken 
up  his  rest  Out  of  this  strong  hold  it  is  not 
prc4iable  that  any  subsequent  vice  will  ever 
drive  him,  or  true  religion  draw  him.  He 
sometimes  attends  public  worship,  but  as  he 
thinks  no  part  of  it  nut  the  sermon  of  much 
value,  it  is  only  when  he  likes  the  preacher. 
He  has  little  notion  of  the  respect  due  to  es- 
tablished institutioas  and  does  not  heartily 
like  any  precomposed  forms  of  prayer,  not 
even  our  incomparable  Liturgy,  He  reads 
such  religious  books  only  as  tend  to  establish 
his  own  opinions,  and  talks  and  disputes 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  points.  But  an 
accumulating  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
who,  for  the  pur])ose  of  accumulation,  is 
said  to  be  uncharitable,  and  even  somewhat 
oppressive,  is  a  paradox  which  I  cannot 
solve,  and  an  anomaly  which  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. Covctoiisness  is,  as  I  said,  a  more 
creditable  vice  than  Ned's  former  ones,  but, 
for  that  very  reason  more  dangerous.* 

*From  this sol>er  vice,'  said  I,  'proceeded 
the  blackest  crime  ever  perpetratal  by  hu- 
man wickedness :  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
Judas,  in  his  direful  treason,  was  instigated 
by  malice.  It  is  obsen'able,  that  when  our 
Saviour  names  this  ^n,  it  is  with  an  emplia- 
tical  warning,  as  knowing  its  mischief  to  be 
greater  because  its  scandal  was  less.  Not 
content  with  a  single  caution,  he  doubles  his 
exhortation,  •  Take  hcvd  and  bctvarc  of  co- 
vctoiisness.* 

After  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I 
do  not  recollect,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *  I  did 


not  intend  making  a  philippic  agaim 
ousness,  a  sin  to  which  1  believe  no  o 
i&  addicted.  Let  us  not,  however, 
ourselves  in  not  being  guilty  of  a 
which,  as  we  have  no'nutunii  bias, 
committing  it,  we  resist  no  lem 
Vyiial  I  mt-'ant  to  insist  on  was,  that 
ging  a  turbulent  for  a  quiet  sin,  era 
lous  for  an  orderly  one,  is  not  rtfa 
{  or  if  you  will  allow  me  the  strong 
!  not  c<Hivei'sion.' 

I     Mr.  I'y  rrel,  acconling  to  his  apjx 

I  c^me  to  dinner,  and  bi-oiight  will 

,  nephew,  Mr.  Eclward  Tyriel,  who 

I  lately  entered  at  the  university,  ^ 

:  sign  to  prepare  him  for  holy  orders 

'  a  well  disposed  young  man',  but  hij 

I  education  was  said  to  have  been  v* 

,  neglected,  and  he  was  rather  defici 

,  necessary  leaniing.     Mr.  Stanley  1 

!  that  Tyrrel  had  two  reasons  for 

I  him  to  the  church.     In  the  first 

fancied  it  was  the  cheapest  profes 

in  the  next,  he  had  laboured  to  i 

him  some  particular  oj)inioiis  of 

which  he  wished  to  disseminate  th 

nephew.     Sir  Gcoi*ge    Aston  ha 

dentally  called,  he  was  ])revailed  < 

and  Dr.  Barlow  was  of  the  j)arty. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  his  obser\  aiions 

bled  us  to  discover  that  his  religi 

tered  nothing  but  his  language. 

ed  evidently  more  fond  of  control 

of  truth,  and  the  whole  turn  of  his 

jtion  indicated  that  he  derived  hi 

security  rather  from  the  adoption 

than  from  the  implantation  of  a  n< 

pie.    *His  discourse    is  altered,' 

Stanle^r  to  me  afterwards,   « but 

fear  his  heait  and  affections  remai 

ged.' 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  s 
two  academical  guests,  particula 
Tyrrel,  to  divert  the  conversati 
subject  of  learning,  more  especi^ 
leaming. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  < 
tistiaction  I  had  felt  in  seeing  sucl 
union  of  learning  and  pietv  in  tv 
men  who  had  lately  dined  at  the  G 
Stanley  said,  'Literature  is  an 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  s 
It  cannot  surely  be  no  offence  to  o 
to  cultivate  carefully  his  highest  ns 
our  reasoa  In  pious  men  it  is  | 
important,  as  the  neglect  of  such  o 
in  certain  individuals,  has  led  to  ir 
in  religion,  and  given  much  just 
the  irreligious,  who  are  very  shai 
to  the  faults  of  pious  characters, 
fore,  truly  rejoice  to  see  a  higher  tf 
rature  now  prevailing,  especially  i 
of  our  pious  young  divines ;  the  c 
of  learning  in  some  of  their  well 
predecessors  having sened to  bi*in 
themselves,  but  religion  also  into  t 
especially  with  men  who  hava  oi 
ing.  Jf. 
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Tyrrfl,    •  I  say  nothing  s^aintst  tlie  neccs- 

"fcir  ^^<^*^'"5  *"  '**'  Jjiwyer,  beciiuse  it  may 

■*«p  him  to  lead  a  jvuli^c,  and  to  mislead  a 

•  JP*y  ;  nor  in  a  phvsiciun,  because  it  may  ad- 

^^ce  his  ci-cdit  hy  cnahlinv;  liim  to  conceal 

^c  deficiencies  of  his  ait ;  nor  in  a  pnvate 

^^tlem.in,  because  't  may  keej)  liini  out  of 

J^TJ^c  miM:hief.     Bui.  1  sec  no  use  of  learn- 

SjK  in  the  clei^y.     Thei-c  is  my  friend  Dr. 

^jfcrlow.    I  would  willinpjlv  ^ve  up  all  his 

^^niing,  if  he  would  go  a  little  deeper  into 

'^^  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.  * 

jfc^/r.  Stunity,    *  I  should  indeed  think  Dr. 

-S^rtow's  vanous  knowledge  of  little  value, 

Jj^he  exhibit  the  smallest'deticiency  in  the 

p*^t  points  to  w hich  you  allude.     But  when 

ijm persuaded  that  his  learning  is  so  tar 

?^*i  detracting  fmm  his  piety,  that  it  ena- 

Slcxliim  to  I'enderit  moi-c  extensively  useful, 

f^uinot  wish  hini  dispossessed  of  that  know- 

rjjii^e  which  adc»nis  his  ix'ligion  without  di- 

'^^ifnsliing  its  good  effects.* 

Tyrrei,     •you  will  allow  that  those  first 
t  publishers  of  Chiistianity,  the  Apos- 
had  none  of  this  vain  learning. ' 
Slanley,    *  It  is  fivquentlv  pleaded  by  the 
^€spisei'suf  le:in»ing,  that  the  Aj)ostles  were 
Uliterate.     The  fact  is  too  notorious,  and  the 
Answer  too  obvious  to  requiiv  to  be  dwelt  up- 
on.    But  it  is  unfoitunately  adduced  to  illus- 
trate a  position  to  which  it  can  never  apply, 
the  vindication  of  an  unlettered  clergy.    It 
is  a  hacknied  remark,  but  not  the  less  tnie 
fer  iKiing  old,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  chose 
to  accomplish  the  first  pnmnilgation  of  the 
gospel  by  illiterate  men,  to  pi*ovc  that  the 
"Work  Wits  his  own,  and  that  the  success  de- 
pended not  on  the  in^trunients  employed, 
but  on  the  divinity  of  the  truth  itself.     Hut 
if  the  Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  religion 
by  miracles,  he  chooses  to  cany  it  on  by 
other  means.     And  he  no  more  sends  an  ig- 
noraiit  peasant  or  fisherman  to  histruct  men 
in  Christianity  now,  than  he  appointed  a  So- 
crates or  a  Plato  to  be  its  publishers  at  first. 
As,  however,  there  is  a  great  difVei-encc  in 
the  situations,  so  there  may  be  a  proportion- 
able difference  allowed  in  the  attainments  of 
the  clere>'.     I  do  not  say  it  is  necessaiy  for 
every  village  curate  to  be  a  profcmnd  scho- 
lar ;  but  as  he  may  not  always  remain  in  ob- 
scurity, there  is  no  necessity  fur  his  being  a 
contemptible  one. ' 

Sir  John,  '  What  has  been  said  of  those 
irho  affect  to  despise  birth  has  been  ajjpiied 
also  to  those  who  decr>'  learning ;  neither  is 
ever  undervalued  except  by  men  who  are 
destitute  of  them  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  ubser- 
vation,  that  as  literature  and  religion  both 
unk  together  in  the  dark  av;es.  so  both 
emerged  at  the  same  auspicious  sera. 

Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Harlow  was 
not  forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which 
lie  considered  as  rather  personal,  said,   'Is 
it  presumptuous  to  obsene,  that  though  the  • 
Apostles  wete  unlettered  men,  yet  those  in- 
struments  u^hwere  to  be  employed  in  ser- : 
vices  siiii;u1^^diUicu It,  the  Aliiiivjlily  con-j 
Vol.  H.  ju 


descended  pai-tly  to  fit  for  their  peculiar 
work  by  great  Human  attainments  ?    The 
Apastle  ol  the  Gentiles  was  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  (ramaliel ;  nnd  Moses,  who  was 
;  destined  to  the  liij;h  office  of  a  ^reat  legi»»la- 
;  lor,  was  instnictecl  in  :dl  the  wisdom  of  the 
most    learned    nation  then   existing.    The 
;  Jewish  law-giver,   thoui^h  under  the   gui- 
:  dance  of  inspiration  itn-ll',  did  not  fill  his  sta- 
tion the  worse  for  this  jn-eparatory  institu- 
1  tion.     To  how  impcutant  a  use  the  Apostle 
!  coiiveited  his  erudition,  we  may  infer  from 
j  his  conduct  in  the  most  learned  and  p<^lished 
I  asseml)ly  in  the  world.     He  did  n(it  unne- 
i  cessarily  exasperate  the  polite  Athenians  by 
!  v'oarse  upbraidinj;,  or  illiterate  clamcur,  but 
he    attacked  ihein  on  their  own    ground. 
With    what   discriminating    wisdom,  with 
what  poweiful  reasoning  did  he  unfold  to 
them  that  (iod  whom  they  ignorantly  wor- 
shi])ped  !  VN  ith   what  temper,  with  what 
elegance  did  he  expose  their  shallow  theolo- 
gy !  Had  he  been  as  unacquainted  with  their 
religion,  as  they  were  with  /»/«,  he  had  want- 
ed the  a])propriati»ground  on  which  to  build 
his    instruction,    lie  seized  on  the  inscrip- 
tion of  their  own  pagan  altar,  as  a  text  from 
which  to  preach  the  drctnnes  of  C^hnstian* 
ity.    From  his  knowledge  of  their  crroi-s, 
he  was  enabled    to  advance   the   cause  of 
troth.     He  made  their  i>oeti'v,  which    he 
quoted,  and  their  my  thoUigv  which  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  explode  if  he  had  not 
understtKxl  it,  a  thesis  from  which  to  deduce 
the  doctnne  of  the  Resunvctif)n  :  thus  siift- 
ening  their  jn-ejutlices  and  letting  them  sec 
the  infinite  siipeiiority  of  that  Christianity 
whicli  he  enfoiced,tothemere  learning  and 
mental  cultivation  on  which  they  so  highly 
valued  theinseU  es.     \\y  the  Siime  solier  dis- 
cretion,   accurate  reasonuig,  and   graceful 
elegance,  he  afterwanls  obtained  a  patient 
hearing,  and  a  favourable  judgment  from 
king  Agnjipiv.' 

JJr.  ritirloiv.     *  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me,  that  a  strong  reason  why  the  younger 
pait  of  a  clergyman's  life  should  be  in  a  good 
measure  devoieil  to  leaming  is,  that  he  may 
afterwards  disc.over  its  comparative  vanity. 
It  would  have  been  a  less  difficult  sacrifice 
for  St.  l^aul  to  profess  that  he  renounced  all 
tilings  for  religion,  if  he  had  had  nothing  to 
renounce  ;  and  to  count  all  things  as  dros.s 
in  the  comparison,  if  he  had  had  no  gold  to 
jHit  in  the  eni])ty  scale.  (iregor\'  Nazianzen, 
one  of  the  ni(»st  accomplisliecl  masters  of 
(iix'ck   liierciture,  declared  that  the  cliief 
value  which  he  set  upon  it  was,  that  in  ]Kxs- 
sessing  it  he  hiul  something  of  worth  in  itself 
to  esteem  as  nothing  in  companson  of  Chris- 
tian truth.     And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Sel- 
den  and  (irotius,  and  Pascal  and  Sidmasius, 
whom  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote,  without 
being  sus]jectcd  of  piofessional  prejudice,  as 
none  <  f  them  wero  clergymen,  while  they 
warmly  recommeiid<-d  to  others,  that  leani- 
iiig,  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  most 
astonishin;.',  ex;\.w\)\es,  vvV  vW  -siwwwi  \l\\\\\i  ^'t- 
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Jjr.  licirir.zi'.    '•  W  hat  Mr.  Sorfw 

^ii(i ' -I '.he  \  j.ue cf  k'.r.wJedee, ctairt*^ 
rrri.tLi'.c  avain^t  *uch  fundanitnal  poB 
•.:.•.:.'» — •  ijiJN  Is  t-ienial  I'ie  v*  *»«  W 
-.TylJtri'i-i  C  hnst  u]ic«i  he  has  sojl-J^ 
*:et'  kri'y'ji'  n^thsjig,  «\cJeasslMt- 
I'he  natural  man  caiin'Ji  i-nftc'lhethap* 
Lhe  ^^pi^t  ot  God,'  and  a  hundred rth»«k 


tor. 

exhibit  fill  trii'.,  bJl  h*:  sh'.'.:!';  ai  .ays uiKier-  i>a«^s;it:es. * 
stand  it.     A'.d  a 'i':sc:vti  rKroniaii.  es^e-       Tyrrrl.     *  Aye,  Doctnr,  now  jwttk* 

c  sally  oiit  V,  1.0  »-» I J  uvc^uh  i>tl -re  audi  :<'•!»•  i-itle  ni  ore  like'  a  Chri>ll4n  minaiJO'.  St 

of  the  hijjhcr  rank,  irif!  a  !/  ,  iu  order  to  olj-  tixim  the  icrcater  part  c4  what  haibca 

tain  retjx-ct  i"i 'i.ii  tiitin,   ■*  j^hes  t'>  excel  \\>  sened,  ><«  are  aliof  you buch advnaW 

the  ar.  rf  ci'mpu^sjii' n.  uill  scr^rcely  Ik- less  human  reason  and   Human  {earmq^*^ 

atteuti\c  T',  form  his  ju<!^:iiCijt  by  vinie  ac-  ^ive  an  air  of  paganism  to  voursenMfl* 

qiiaintaorit  wiih    L- rr:.:  tis    Lnd  QiifnMliaii  "  Srcnley,     *  It  does  nc*  diminBh  the«* 

than  a  d rani -/.Jc  p  i  r.     A  \^r".v  roi  vtrac.  i:  tv,  though  it  abases  the  pride  of  luuii* 

i>tnif,fii'i\  ij.t-av.  v.af '  r.  .;ji  :.♦  ifT'.-e  bvilie  that    C)in<itianitv    did  wJi  cnnt  tnvt 

fo!T(.e  M  Hi'-n.  i.",:.i'js,  u'!  ;•.  '.vr'^Ly ' : .  L:rnf=i)N  world  by  hunnan  discoven',  or  the  o*J^ 

^%ili  iiisirud  !>;.  ;he  rnere  [jo>cr  ofhi.^  j))«  ty;  ti' ns  rf  nriison,  but  by  im mediate wd** 

but  neither  the  niic  i"  r  t!ie  father  uill  e*.  er  I'hiise  whoadopt  your  way  of  ilunkiag,* 

write  At:ll.  if  thL\  t\*>  ii«A  ijossl-s  the  piiirci-  i'yncl,  sln.puld  bear  in  miiid,  that  ihe*«A 

pitsot  i^Mjd  wi-iiii.j;,  aucj  f /ini  thL-ni!»ei\ca  of  God,  in  changing  the  heart,  is  not  vtti'' 

on  the  nKKleW  of  '^tf  d  write i-s.  *  ed  to  sui;ply  the  place  of  the  hiUBan  W- 


Ifj  its  »/«*/<  rV-s  (t!ie  ;*'-.id,  1  tiiii.k.  ustd  iii  ^^i'sdoinand  judgment  than  anoditr,iliift 
in'letitufcs,)  v>  no  man  sh'-uld  ^t  up  for  a:  rei:gi*^us  clergyman.  Christianity  don  ^ 
writer,  till  he  kuou  s  s'/niewUiit  of  the  niv»- ;  supersede  the  use  d[  natural  gifts  btfti0 
'fries  ot  ^he  art  he  \n  about  *ti  practice.  He  thum  into  their  pro]^er  channel, 
m'ly,  after  all,  if  he  Wan »s  talents,  produce]  *  One  distinction  has  often  stnickflfc 
a  'api<l  iiii'i  inefficient  bfy.k  ;  but  possess .  The  enemv  if  mankind  seizes  onthefld 
what  tah-hts  he nny,  he  will  witluut  know-  [through  the  medium  ot  the  pasaora ai 
Jedge,    produce    a   rrudc    and    indigested  senses  ;  the  divine  friend  of  man  addrctf 

him  thinugh  his  rutinnal  powers— cArryff 

of  your  undentanding  being  aiiighifatit 

savsthe  A|x>sile.* 
liere  I  ventured  toobsen-e,  that  the  U^' 

est  paneg)  lie  bestowed  on  one  of  the  bripfe- 


Mie. 


Tyrrrl.  'Still  I  insist  uj Km  it,  that  in  a 
Chnstian  minister  the  lustre  ot  Icarriingis 
tin-*!,  and  human  wiviom  foil  v.' 

Stanley.  *  1  am  entirely  ot'your  opinion, 
if  he  rests  in  his  leanjin^  as  an  end  mstcad  '  est  'himinaries  of  our  chuicht  is^  ihiTl* 
oftisingilas  a  means;  if  the  fame,  or  themame  is  seldr-m  mentioned  wUhoOt  the  » 
pltaMire.  orevtrntht  hiimanpnifitofleani-ithet  Judidou*  being  prefixed  to  k.  W 
iMgbchis  ultimate  obiect.  l^-aniing  m  a !  drjes  florjker  want  fervour  ?*Doet  Hooker 
rlergyman  without  relib;ioh  is  diT-ss,  is  no-  want  zeal  >— Dr.es  Hooker  want  course  ii 
thmg ;  niit  so  rrhtjion  without  Icaniing.  1  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God* 
am  jjei-susuled  that  much  g'xjd  is  done  bv  Sir  John.  *  I  hi»pc  we  have  now  nodn^ 
men  who,  though  deficient  m  this  respect,  p\-man  to  whom  we  mav  appW  the  Waf 
aie  abundant  m  zeal  and  piety;  but  the  s^raLsm  of  Dr.  Sciuth,  on  some  of  the  po- 
r'j"  •«  I  they  do  arises  fn«n  the  exertion  of  their 


1»ifty,  aiifl  nnt  fnnn  tin-  deticitTiry  of  their 
1  anting.     Tiurir  labours  are  bemfirial  from 


'.    vi  Viirjit  t^ix  ,  v(.p '...^^  ;j|„i  |„ic  tiom  their  of  ion  j^i»»s.' 
^-  •'••     ".'■■;:•:'.:     /.      ni.SlJiiitof  G-x!        Stunl'i,' 


pular  but  illitcnite  preachers  of  the  of' 
posite  party  in  his  day,  'that  there  «i 
all  the  cf'Lfiision  cf  Babel,  with^tt  the  gift 


And  vet  that 


produced 
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^reat  scholars,  and  many  eminently  i  superfluous  to  recommenrl  that,  it  being  the 
len.     But  luok  i)ack  to  tliat  day,  and  history  of  his  own  inimediutc  profession.   It 


llv  to  the  penod  a  little  antecedent 
:  those  pixxligies  of  orudition,  the  uld 
s  and  other  divines  of  our  Church, 
vere,  perhaps,  some^A-hat  toopix)fuse 
r  learning  in  their  discourses,  or  ra-^ 
cy  were  so  brinifiU,  tliat  they  mvolun- 
ovcrttowed.  A  juster  taste,  in  our 
L\^oids  that  lavish  dis])l:ty,  wine)!  then 
y  crowded  the  niai-gin,  but  forcetl  it- 
rtever)'  part  of  the  lixly  of  tlie  work, 
i splay  of  erudition  might  be  wrong, 
t  tiling  is  clear,  it  proved  they  had  it; 
Dryden  said,  when  he  was  accused 
iig  too  much  wit,  '  after  all,  it  is  a 
•ime,* 

t  may  justly, 'said  Dr.  Barlow,  •  in  the 
lent  of  modem  taste,  censure  their 
ry,  and  ridicule  their  redundancies ; 
r*  smile  at  their  divisions,  which  are 
rlcss;  and  at  their  su I )-di  visions,  which 
Hess :  we  may  allow  that  this  labour 
^icuity  sometimes  produced  per- 
.    But  let  us  confess  they   always 
»  the  bottom  of  whatever  they  em- 
in.    'I'hey  ransacked  the  stoi-es  of 
learning,  and  the  treasures  of  mo- 
ience,  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by 
ng  their  acquirements,  but  to  prove, 
n,  and  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  they 
?d.    How  incredible  must  their  in- 
liaye  been,  when  the  bare  ti*anscript 
voluminous  folios  seems  alone  sum- 
have  occupied  a  long  life  !* 
:  method,'  said  I,  *  which  they  adopt- 
lying  every  thing  that  could  be  said 
opics,  and  exhausting  them  to  the 
cgs,  though  it  may  antl  does  tire  the 
:  of  the  reader,  yet  it  never  leaves 
orant;  and,  of  two  evils,  had  not  an 
better  be  tedious  th.-ui  superlicuil  ? 
n  overflowing  vessel  you  majr  gather 
Kleed  than  you  want,  but  from  an 
me  you  can  gather  nothing.' 
p/,  •  It  ap]>ears  to  me  that  you  wish 
e  a  clerg\'man  every  thing  but  a 
in,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  re- 
rxr^pt  faith,' 

?y-  *  God  forbid  that  I  should  make 
nparison  between  human  leaniing 
istian  principle ;  the  one  is  indeed 
than  the  dust  <if  the  balance,  wh^ii 
I  against  the  other.  All  1  contend 
tiat  they  are  not  incompatible,  and 
nan  knowledge,  used  only  in  subsei^ 
) that oftbe Scriptures,  niay  advance 
tists  of  religion.  For  the  better  elu- 
of  those  scriptui-es,  a  clergyman 
:now  not  a  little  of  ancient  lantfuages. 
t  some  insight  into  remote  liistoi^ 
iqtiities,  especially  the  Jewish,  he 
uiable  to  explain  many  of  the  man- 
I  customs  reconled  in  the  s;icred  vo- 
Ignorance  in  some  of  theses  points, 
vn  luaiiv  attacks  on  our  religion  from 


is  therefoi-c  requisite,  not  only  for  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  uistruction,  but  that  he  may 
be  enabletl  to  guard  against  nuxleni  innova- 
tion, by  knowing  the  origin  aiul  progress  of 
the  vaiious  heresies  with  which  the  Church 
in  all  ages  has  been  infested. 

lyrret,  *  But  he  may  be  thorouglily  ac- 
quainted with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  simrk 
of  light.'  * 

l)r.  Barlow,  '  He  may  indeed  with  deep 
concern  1  allow  it.  I  will  go  further.  Ihc 
pride  of  leaniing,  when  not  sulxlued  by  reli- 
gion may  help  to  extinguish  that  spark. — 
Reason  lias  been  too  much  decried  by  one 
party,  and  too  much  deified  by  the  other. 
The  difference  lietween  reason  and  revela- 
tion seems  to  be  the  same  as  between  the  eye 
and  the  light ;  the  one  is  the  organ  of  vision, 
the  other  the  source  of  illumination.' 

TyrreL  *  'lake  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I 
can  help  it,  I'll  never  attend  your  accom- 
plished clergyman.' 

Utanlty.  (^ijniiling)  *  I  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  his  accomplishments. — 
Besides  what  we  call  book  learning,  there  is 
another  sj>ecies  of  knowledge  in  which  some 
truly  good  men  are  sadly  deficient ;  i  mean 
an  aaiuiiintance  with  human  nature.  I'he 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  Him  who 
made  it ;  the  study  of  the  heart  of  man,  and 
of  him,  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his 
iiaiid,  enable  a  minister  to  excel  in  the  ait 
of  insti'uction  ;  one  kind  of  knowledge  i"e- 
ttccting  light  u]M»n  the  other.  The  know- 
ledge of  niiuikind,  then,  1  may  venture  toa*- 
sert,  is,  next  to  R.*ligion,  one  of  the  first  re- 
quisites of  a  preacher  ;  and  1  cannot  help  as- 
cribing the  little  success  which  has  some- 
times attended  the  ministry  of  even  wortliy 
men,  to  their  want  of  this  grsmd  ingredient. 
It  will  diminish  the  use  they  might  make  of 
ihe  great  doctrines  of  mir  reli^on,  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  various  modifications  ot  the 
hmnan  character  to  which  those  doctrines 
are  to  be  addressed 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  with- 
out this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  tliat 
few  without  it  have  ever  made  eminent 
preachei-s.  Destitute  of  this,  the  most  ehi- 
boratc  addresses  will  be  only  randinn  shot, 
which  if  they  hit,  will  be  more  owing  to 
clianct;  than  to  skill.  Without  this  know- 
ledge?, warned  by  Christian  affection,  guided 
by  (.'hristiaii  judgment,  and  tempered  with 
Christian  meekness,  a  cl(*rgyman  will  not 
be  able  in  the  pulpit  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  vanous  wimts  of  his  hearers ; 
without  this  knowledge,  in  his  private  sj)i- 
ritual  visits,  he  will  resemble  those  enipincs 
in  medicine  who  have  but  one  method  of 
treatment  for  all  discascrs,  and  who  apply 
indiscriminately  the  sjime  pill  aiKl  the  same 
(Uvp  to  the  \  arious  distempers  of  all  ages, 
sexifi,  :ni(i  constitutions.      I'his  spirit  of  ac- 


[inMuyai ^ 

1  ^^^Hb>     As  to  a  tlioi-ough  know-  com nuxlaiinn  dot*  not  consist  in  falsifying, 
I  (flKu»tkud  history,  it  woulil  b<' |  or  a»>ricljiing,  or  sottcning,  or  disguising,  any 
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tnit'i ;  li'it  in  ny)plyi:iJ^  truth  in  even*  fnmi,  Itlic  ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  indairr 
cont:iiuiiic:itiii^  it  in  every  direction,  and  di-  and  severe  application  than  we  have.  iJr 


veiling  it  iiito  every  channel.  Some  i^^xxl 
men  seem  vidiy  to  f.Mjjet  tliat  precept — ma- 
kiri.^  a  diffcrnice — tor  ihey  act  as  it  all  cha- 
raclei's  were  exactly  alike.' 

TurrrL  *  Vou  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
clcr^\  iiien  to  depart  frt)iii  the  sin(^lencss  of 
truth',  and  preacn  two  jjospcls.' 

Stanlrij,  *  Far  from  it.  Hut  thoug;h  truth 
is  sinj^le/the  liunum  character  is  uuiltiplied 
almost  to  infinity,  and  cannot  b;:  addrchsed 
with  adyantav;e  if  it  be  not  well  undersio<xl. 


ly  calls  them  the  im/irratoriir  virtuien,  ai 
Alexander  said  that  slave»  nii^lii  indu^i 
sloth,  but  that  it  was  a  most  royal ihiq[ i . 
lalKHir.' 

^hitihy.  *  It  has  been  the  error  of  a^ 
i>le  men  (jf  tlie  world,  to  erect  talents  ari 
learnins;  into  idols,  which  they  would  bit 
uni\er!>aUy  and  exclusively  worshipped^ 
L'his  hasijerhaps  driven  some  reiigwusm 
into  such  a  fear  of  over  cultivatinK  ieun^ 
I  hat  they  do  not  cultivate  it  at  all  HdO 
lam  ashamed  of  haviii'^  said  so  much  on  |  the  intervals  between  their  rclij^ousenplEf' 


such  a  subject  in  i)resence  of  \^r,  Harlow, 
who  is  silent  through  delicacy.  I  will  only 
add,  that  a  learned  younii;  clergyman  is  ncit 
driven  for  neces^^ary  relaxation  to  impmpcr 
amusements.  His  mind  will  be  t(x>  hi^ldy 
set,  to  be  ssitisfied  with  those  liijht  ilivei*sions 
which  purloin  time  without  ailbixling  the 
necessary  renovation  to  the  bodv  and  spi- 
rits which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  all 
amusement.  In  all  circumstances,  learning 
confers  dignity  on  his  character.  It  enables 
liim  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  conversa- 
tion, and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medium  with  per- 
sons of  a  higher  class  who  are  not  TX'ligious ; 
and  it  will  idwavsput  it  in  his  power  to  keep 
the  standard  of  intercoui-se  aliove  the  de- 
grading topics  ol  divei-bion,  sports  and  vul- 
gar gossip.* 

Dr.  liarloiv,  *  You  see,  Mr.  Tyn*el,  that 
a  ]>rudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  defend- 
ing himself  on  that  side  where  he  is  assiiult- 
cd.  If  Mr.  Stanley's  antagonist  had  been  a 
vehement  advocate  lor  clerical  learning  as 
the  gix*at  essential  ot  his  profession,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  caution  him  against 
the  pride  and  inflation  which  often  attend 
learning,  when  not  govemed  by  i*eligion. — 
Leaming  not  so  g<»vcined  might  injure 
Christian  humility,  and  thus  become  a  far 
more  formidable  enemy  to  religion  than  that 
which  it  was  called  in  to  opjx>se.' 

Sir  John  saifl,  smiling,  *  1  will  not  apply 
to  the  clergj',  what  Ka.sseliLS  says  to  Imlac, 
after  he  liad  Ijeen  enumerating  the  number- 
less qualities  necessiiry  to  tlie  perfection  of 
the  poetic  art — *  Thou  hast  convinced  me 
that  no  man  can  be  a  poet;'— but  if  all  Stan- 
ley says  be  just,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that 
no  common  share  ot  industry  and  zeal  wdl 
gu^ify  avoung  student  for  tliat  sacred  pro- 
fession. 1  have  indeed  no  experience  on  the 
subject,  as  it  relates  to  the  clerical  order  j 
but  1  conceive  in  general,  that  learning  is 
the  best  human  preservative  of  virtue  ;  that 
it  safelv  fills  up  leisure,  and  honourably 
adomslife,  even  where  it  does  not  form  the 
business  of  it* 

'  Learning  too,*  said  I,  *  has  this  strong  re- 
commendation, that  it  is  the  ofl'bpring  of  a 
most  valuable  virtue,  I  mean  imlustry  ;  a 
quality  on  which  I  am  ashamed  to  see'  Pa- 
gan's frequently  set  a  higher  value  than  we 
Si-em  to  ilo.' 
•  1  believe  indeed,'  replied  Sir  John,  « that 


ments,  and  intervals  there  mustbe  whacK  I 
are  vested  with  these  frail  ))o:lics,arebppi 
and  inMi)id,  wasted  in  triihiig  and  saath  ' 
ing.     Nay,  it  is  well  if  tliisi  diiioccupiuirf 
the  intelfectdo  not  lead  from  slnthtoifr 
proper  indulgences.' 

•Vou  are  perfectly  right,*  said  Sir  Wi; 

*our  worthy  friend  rinuipsonisalinngi* 

I  ustratioi  i  of  your  rem  ark.    He  was  tf  flt 

lege  with  us ;  he  brought  from  thcacei 

competent  shai-e  of  knowleilge;  hasafi' 

uiuici  standing,  and  the  manners  of  a  g^d^ 

man.   For  .several  yeai*s  [)ast  he  hasnoto^ 

adiipted  a  i-eligiou':»  chai-actcr,  Inil  titnf 

pious.     As  he  is  much  in  taniebl,  he^oj 

pi-operly  assigns  a  considerable  pormi 

ids  lime  to  religious  reailing.    But  as  Ik  ii 

of  no  profes.sion,  the  intermediate  !«■ 

often  hang  heavy  on  his  haiKl&    He  ctri^ 

nuestolive  in  scjine  measure  inthevorii 

without  the  inconsistency  of  enterinjinM 

its  pui>.uits;  but  having  renounced  the  rttalr 

of  human  learning,  and  yet  accustofflil 

himself  to  mix  occa.sionally  with  generally 

ciety,  he  has  few  subjects  in  cmnnioo  •it 

his  company,  but  is  dull  and  silent  id  all* 

tional  conversation,  of  which  religKoi*"* 

the  jji-ofesscd  object.     He  takes  » little  •• 

terest  in  any  literaiy  or  political  <fcciBB* 

however  useful,  that  it  is  evident  vfAiH 

but  hi.s  gcxxl  breeding  pi-events  his  VSH 

asleep.  At  the  same  time  he  scruple*  «*• 

\  iolate  consistency  in  another  rKpefli  w 

his  table  is  so  elaborately  luxurious,  l***  » 

seems  as  if  he  were  widing  tn  add  w  * 

pleasures  of  sense,  what  he  deducts  &• 

those  of  intellect.  * 

•  1  have  often  thought,'  said  Mr.  Sonkfi 
*  of  sending  him  Dr.  Rirrow's/Arrrifl** 
on  industry  in  our  cailint^  at  Chrittiaa*^ 
dustry  aa  i^cntlemen,  and  induHry  «  *J 
iars  ;  which  sennons,  by  the  way,  I  i"***' 
ed  to  have  made  my  son  read  at  !«*■* 
a  year,  had  he  lived,  that  he  might  see  * 
consistency,  the  compatibility,  nav,  the*^ 
log>-  of  the  two  latter  with  'the  termer,  l 
wish  the  spirit  of  these  three  disc«in«]J 
infused  into  evei-v  gentleman, ever^sdi*'' 
and  even-  Christian  through  the  land.  F' 
my  own  part  I  should  have  iedul«iJ*J 
boured  to  make  my  sr*n  a  sound  tfh* 
while  I  should  have'lalxxi 
dniously  to  convince  him 
leammg  lirpends  solely  on 


I  a  sound  tfw^ 
irecytill  mntr 
t^^^  rala«' 
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Icvotcd.     1  would  have  a  Chris- 
nan  ai>le  to  iK'at  the  world  at  ils 
lis,  and  convince  it,  lh;it  it  is  not 
V  of  mind,  mtr  in;tl)ihtv  to  dibtin- 
.'If  in  utiR-r  niattei*s,  liiat  lie  ap- 
It  to  seek  tli;it  wisdom  which  is 
:  t!iat  lie  (Uks  iM»t  tty  lo  i-clivjion 
'friMii  tlic  i^numinv  of  ignorance, 
dcc]>  C'.>n\  ic'tioii  of  ihe  comi>ara- 
of  that  veiT  learning,  which  he 
!>idn')us  to  ac(|aiiv.' 
his  DMiVL'iv.itiun,  it  was  amusing 
:lic  ditVcMx:rit  ini]>rcssionsmadeon 
)t  our  two  colU-jJ;e  j^uests.    Vountj 
10,  with  moderate  parts  and  sleii- 
ition,  had  been  taught  to  adopt 
•  uncle's  dov^nuLS  as  the  cheapest 
ng  wise,  greedily  swallowed  his 
)t  clerical  ijjnonuice,  which  the 
seemed  to  teel  as  a  vindication  of 
^t^lecled  stutlies,  and  an  encmi- 
o  Ills  own  inedi(x:rity  of  intellect, 
interesting  young  baronet,  though 
igh  nuKlesiy,  discov  ered  in  his  ut- 
e;»,  evident  marks  of  satisfaction, 
tiiat  literature,  for  which  he  was 
acfjuiring  a  hi^her  relish,  warmly 
ilecl  as  tlie  best  ])ursiiit  of  a  gen- 
the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
^mcnt  he  entertained  the  highest 
At  the  same  time  it  raised  his 
for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw 
usly  practised  by  these  advocates 
leuniing. 


pick  up  lier  srisNiirs  while  Hamlet  says  to 
the  ghost,  •  ril  go  no  further.*  1  reijienibcr 
another  who  would  whisper  across  the  tabic 
to  bori-ow  thread  while  Lear  has  been  ra- 
ving in  the  storm,  or  M.icklH'th  starting  at 
the  spirit  of  Uamjuo ;  and  make  signs  for  a 
threatl-paper,  while  caixlinal  Beaufoit  *dies, 
and  niakesnosign.*  Nay,  once  1  remem- 
ber when  1  was  with  much  agitation  hurry- 
ing thi-ough  the  gazette  of  the  battle  of' I'm- 
falgar,  while  i  pronounced,  almost  agonize<l, 
the  last  memoi-iU^le  words  of  the  immoital 
Nelson,!  heard  one  lady  whisi)er  to  another, 
that  she  had  iiroke  her  needle.' 

•  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine,'  re- 
plied 1,  whether  this  inattention  most  l>e- 
trays  wiuit  of  sehse,  of  feeling,  or  of  good 
bi-eeding.  'I'he  hal>it  of  attention  should  l)e 
cai-efulJy  formed  in  early  life,  and  then  the 
mere  force  of  custom  wcliild  teach  these  ill- 
bi-ed  women  *to  assume  the  virtue  if  they 
have  it  not.' 

The  fciinily  at  the  CJrove  was,  with  us,  an 
inexhaustible  toi)ic  whenever  we  met.  I 
observed  to  Sir  John,  *  that  1  had  sometimes 
observed  in  chaiitable  families  »  displav,  a 
bustle,  a  kind  of  animal  i-estlessness,  a  sort 
of  mechanical  hraohi  to  Ik*  chantal)ly  busv. 
That  though  they  fulfilled  conscientitHislv 
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;  these  conversations,  I  remarked 
u,  though  she  commonly  obsened 
rofuund  silence,  had  her  attention 
-eted  on  the  speaker.  If  that 
is  Dr.  Uarlow,  or  her  father,  or 
lom  she  thought  entitled  to  parti- 
■ert,  she  gently  laid  down  her 
as({uietly  ix-sumed  it  when  they 
peaking. 

eil  to  Sir  John  lielfield,  aftei^ 
we  weix'  walking  together,  how 
llattering  her  manner  was  when 
were  ix'iuling  !  How  intelligent 
I !  How  well'bred  her  attention  ! 
often  cx)ntrdsted  it,'  replied  he, 
manner  of  some  other  ladies  of 
ntance,  who  arc  sometimes  of  our 
ing  partv.  NA'hen  one  is  reading 
any  ordinarv'  book  aloud  to  them, 
's  pleased  tli'at  they  shcndd  pursue 
employments.  It  amuses  them- 
guesetise  and  familiarity  to  the 
ie.  But  while  1  have  been  read- 
s  sometimes  happene<t,  a  i)assage 
liest  sublimity,  or  most  tender  in- 
wn  1  feel  a  little  indignant  to  see 
t  plied  with  as  eager  assiduity,  as 
inies  themselves  weix.*  weaving  the 
^^e  known  a  lady  take  u|)  ttie 
^^^arch  for  her  netting-i)in,  in 
H^roto's  soliloquy  ;  or  stoop  to 


who  almost  puts  me  out  of  love  with  bene- 
volence. Her  own  IxHinties  ftirm  tlie  entire 
subject  of  her  convei-sation.  As  soon  as  the 
breakfast  is  i-emoved,  the  tible  is  always 
reguUrly  coveivd  with  pUuis,  and  pivixisafs, 
and  subscription  papci-s.  This  displav  con- 
veniently iM:rfoi-ms  the  three-fold  office  of 
publishing  her  own  charities,  furnishing 
subjects  of  altcrciitiou,  andraisinij  contribu- 
tions on  the  visiter.  Her  narratives  reallv 
cost  me  more  than  iny  subscription.  She  is 
so  full  of  debate,  and  detail,  and  opposition ; 
she  makes  you  read  so  many  papei*s  of  her 
own  drawing  up,  and  somanv  answei-s  tothc 
scheineji  of  other  people,  and  she  has  so  ma- 
ny cP)jectioiis  to  ever>'  other  pei-son's  mode 
of' doing  good,  and  so  iiumy  arguments  to 
])rove  that  her  own  is  the  Ixst,  that  she  a]>- 
peai*sless  like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chi- 
caning attorney.' 

•  Nothing,'  said  I,  *  corrects  this  Inistline 
bounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mixed 
up  with  religion  ;  I 'should  rather  sjiy,  as 
when  it  flows  from  religion.  I'liis  motive, 
so  far  from  diminishingthc  energy,  augments 
it ;  but  it  cures  the  display,  and  convi  its  the 
irritation  into  a  principle.  It  tnuisfers  the 
activity  from  the  tongue  to  the  heart.  It  is 
the  only  sort  of  charity  wh.ch  *  blesses  twice.' 
All  charity,indeed,  blesses  the  recdver ;  but 
the  blessing  promised  to  the  giver,  1  have 
sometimes  trembled  to  think,  may  be  fi)r- 
feited  even  by  a  genennis  mind,  fn.m  osten- 
tation and  pa'nide  in  the  manner,  and  want 
of  purity  in  the  motive.' 
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'  In  Stanley's  family,'  replied  he,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  '  1  have  met  with  a  complete 
Fcfutation  of  that  favourite  maxim  ox  tht- 
worid,  that  reliepon  is  a  dull  thing  itself,  and 
makes  its  pi'ofebsoi's  gloomy  and  moi*ose. 
Charies  !  I  have  often  frequented  houses 
where  pleasure  was  the  avowed  object  of 
idolatry.  But  to  see  the  votaries  of  the 
^reclm^  goddess,'  after  successive  nights 
passed  m  her  tcmjiles  !  to  see  the  languor, 
the  listlessness,  the  discontent — ^\'ou  would 
rather  have  taken  them  for  her  %nctims  than 
her  worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity, 
so  little  gayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  after 
DO  caix'less  oosen'ation,  1  am  compelled  to 
declare^  that  1  never  saw  two  forms  less 
alike  than  those  of  Pleasure  imd  Happiness. ' 

*  Your  testimony,  Sir  John,' said  1,  'is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  arc  so 
experienced  a  judge.  What  a  different 
scene  do  we  now  cxmtempUite  !  Mr.  SUinlev 
seems  to  have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through 
the  whole  family.     What  makes  his  exam- 

Ele  of  such  efficacy  is,  that  he  considers  the 
Christian  temper  as  so  considerable  a  part  of 
Christianity.  This  temper  seems  to  mibue 
his  whole  soul,  pervade  his  whole  conduct, 
and  influence  his  whole  conversation.  I  see 
eveiy  day  some  fresh  occasion  to  admire  his 
candour,  nis  humility,  his  constant  refei-ence, 
not  as  a  topic  of  discourse,  but  as  a  principle 
of  conduct,  to  the  gospel,  as  the  standai-d  by 
which  actions  are  weighed.  His  conscien- 
tious strirtness  of  speecTi,  his  serious  riproof 
cf  cidumnies,  his  charitable  constiiiction  of 
every  case  which  has  two  sides ;  '  his  idm- 

glicity  and  godly  sincerity  ;*  his  rule  of  re- 
'rrin'^  all  events  to  providential  dircction, 
and  his  invariable  habit  of  vindicating  the 
divine  goodness  under  dispensations  a])pa- 
rently  the  most  unfavourable. ' 

Here  Sir  John  left  me,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquv  as  I 
proceeded  in  my  walk. — I  reflected  with  ad- 
miration that  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  religious 
conversation,  rendered  himself  so  useful,  be- 
cause instead  of  the  uniform  nostrum  of  t/ie 
(iro/i  and  thefiUlf  he  apphed  adiffci'ent  class 
of  arguments  as  the  case  rcquirwl,  to  objec- 
tors to  the  different  parts  of  Christianity  ;.to 
ill  informed  persons  who  adoi)ted  a  partial 
gospel  without  understanding  it  as  a  scneme, 
or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — To  those  who 
allow  its  trutli  merely  on  the  same  ground  of 
evidence  that  estatifishes  the  truth  of  any 
other  well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who, 
satisfied  whh  this  external  evidence,  not  on- 
ly do  not  feel  its  power  on  their  own  heart, 
but  deny  that  it  has  any  such  influence  on 
the  hearts  of  others  ; — to  those  wlio  believe 
the  gos|)el  to  be  a  mere  code  of  ethics ; — 
to  their  antipodes  who  assert  that  Christ  hsu* 
lowei-ed  the  requisitions  of  the  law  ; — to  La- 
dy Belfield  who  rests  on  her  charities, — Sir 
John  on  his  correctness, — Lady  Aston  on 
her  austerities ; — ^to  this  man  who  values 
himself  solely  h\\  the  stoutness  of  his  ortho- 
doxy ;  to  another  on  tlie  finiiness  of  his  in- 


tegrity ;  to  a  thinl  on  the  pecuraritiesrffcii 
liatty,  he  addix^sses  himself  with  a  paifki* 
lar  view  to  ihcir  individual  en'oiN  I'histe 
does  with  such  a  discriminating  applicada 
to  tlie  case,  as  might  lead  the  ill  imemedti 
suspect  that  he  W(U»  not  ei]uaUy  eannci 
those  other  points,  which  nut  being atttk- 
ed,  he  does  not  feel  himself  called  oilodt  v.. 
fend,  but  which,  had  they  been  attackd 
he  would  then  have  defended  witheqii 
zeal  as  relative  to  the  discussion.  Tocnm 
all,  I  contemplated  that  ;iff'ectionate«araA 
of  heart,  that  sympathizing  kindnea,ihit 
tendeniess  of  feeling,  of  which  the  gayoi 
the  thoughtless  fancy  that  they  themsehti 
possess  the  monopoly,  while  they  make ow 
harshness,  austerity,  and  v.'antofchant|fto 
i-eligious  men,  as  their  inseparable  chint- 
teristics. 

1  hese  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  fci 
ing  compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  hHt 
And  oh  !  how  imj>ossible  it  is,  even  initS- 
gion  itself,  to  be  disintei-ested  I  All  Uiesca- 
cellencies  1  contemplate  with  a  moie  heut- 
felt  delight,  fixjm  the  presumptuous  hope 
that  I  may  one  day  have  the  felicity  of  coa- 
necting  myself  still  more  iiitimattly  litk 
them.  •■ 


CHAP.  xxni. 

Some  days  after,  while  we  werccrtiTB*- 
sing  over  our  teii,  we  heurd  thentiiseota 
can-iage;  and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  oH 
from  a  bow  window  in  which'  he  and  1  wett 
sitting,  said,  it  was  Liuly  and  Mi^s  Kattk 
driving  up  the  avenue.  He  had  just  timeto 
add,  •  these  are  okir^fine  neighl>ours.  They 
always  make  us  a  visit  as  soon  as  they  come 
down,  while  all  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  Lon- 
don is  fresh  upon  them.  We  have  alwan 
our  regular  rautine  of  conversatioiu  Whifc 
her  Ladyship  is  pouring  the  fashions  into 
Mrs.  Stanley's  ear,  Miss  Rattle,  who  ii 
about  Phoebe's  age,  entertains  my  daughten 
afid  me  with  the  history  of  her  own  taieflts 
and  acquirements.' 

Hei-e  they  entered.  After  a  few  compli- 
ments. Lady  Rattle  seated  herself  betweea 
Lady  Helfield  and  Mi-s.  Stanley,  at  theup- 

{)er  end  of  the  room  ;  while  the' fine  sprigbl- 
y,  l>oisteroiis  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  threw 
hei'self  back  on  the  sofii  at  nearly  her  fiiU 
length,  })etween  Mr.  Stanley  and  me,  the 
Miss  Stanleys  and  Sir  John  sitting  near  iU| 
within  hearing  of  her  hvcly  loquacity. 

'  Well,  Miss  Amelia,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
•I  dare  say  you  have  nuulc  good  useof >'Qur 
time  this  wniter;  I  suppose  you  have  ere 
now  completed  the  whole  circle  of  the  aita. 
Now  let  me  hear  what  you  have  Ixren  dao^ 
and  tell  me  your  whole  achievements,  as 
fi-ankly  as  you  used  to  do  when  you  were  ft 
very  little  girl.'  'Indeed,'  replied  she,*I 
tiave  not  l)een  idle,  if  I  must  speak  the 
truth.  One  has  so  many  thiiuM^  learn  yoa 
know.    1  have  gone  on  with^^^nench  and 


Italian  of  course,  and  I  am^ 


Ger- 
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Then  comes  my  drawing-miister ; 
.cs  roe  to  paint  flowers  and  shells, 
raw  ruins  and  buildings,  and  to  take 
He  is  a  good  soul,  and  is  finishing  a 
c;tures,  and  half  a  dozen  Arc  screens 
began  -fur  mamma.  He  doe9  help 
3  sure,  but  indeed,  I  do  some  of  it 
doo't  1,  mamma  .^'  calling  out  to 
her,  who  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
I  narratives  to  attend  to  her  daugli- 

then,' pursued  the  young  prattler, 

vanyshin^,  and  gilding,  and  japan- 
iHd  next  winter  I  shall  leani  model- 
1  etching,  and  engraving  in  mezzo- 
iaquatinta,  for  Lady  Di.  Dash  leanis 

aiid  mamma  says,  as  1  shall  have  a 
>rtune  than  Lady  lii,  she  vows  1  shall 
ery  thing  she  does.  Then  1  have  a 
•master,  who  teaches  me  tlie  Scotch 
h  steps ;  and  another  who  teaches 
tudes,  and  1  shall  soon  learn  the 
nd  I  can  stand  longer  on  one  le^  al- 
um Lady  Di.  Then  I  have  a  siiig- 
ter,  aixl  another  who  teaches  me 
^  and  another  for  the  ])iano-forte. 
at  little  time  I  can  spare  from  these 
il  things,  I  eivc  by  odd  minutes  to 
ind  modem  history,  and^oeraphy, 
Dnomy,  and  grammar,  and  Dotany. 
attend  lectures  on  chemistry,  and 
ental  philosophy,  for  as  I  am  not  yet 
:,  I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the  even- 
id  mamma  says,  there  is  nothine  in 
d  that  moiiev  can  pay  tor,  but  what 
tanv  And  I  run  so  deUghtfuUy  £ftst 
:  thing  to  anotlier  that  I  am  never 
kVhat  makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as 

am  fairly  set  in  with  one  master, 
arrives.  I  should  hate  to  be  long 
me  thing.  But  I  shan't  have  a  great 
work  so  liard,  for  as  soon  as  I  come 
sdl  give  it  all  up,  except  music  and 

Js  time  Lucilla  sat  listening  with  a 
:hind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
xmccal  her  astonishment.  Phoebe, 
I  less  self-control,  was  on  the  very 
a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John^  who  had 
d  in  a  soil  where  this  species  is  indi- 
tiad  been  too  long  accustomed  to  all 
ies,  to  feel  mucli  astonishment  at 
imen,  which,  however,  he  sat  con- 
ne  with  philosophical  but  discrimi- 
lolness. 

'  own  party  my  mind  was  wholly 
in  contrasting  the  coarse  manners 
ohible  and  intrepid,  but  good  hu- 
^rl,  with  the  quiet,  cheerful,  and 
ing  elegance  of  Lucilla. 
Kild  be  afraid.  Miss  Rattle,'  said 
Uey,  '  if  you  did  not  look  in  such 
;  health,  tnat  with  all  these  inces- 
urs,  you  did  not  allow  yourself  time 
Surely  you  never  sleep  ?' 

1^  1  do,  and  eat  too,'  said  she; 

ite  so  hard  and  moping  as 

between  shoppuigand 


h 


Bureiyyoi 
es»J|||tld( 
i^^^Buite 


morning  visits  with  mamttia,  and  seeing 
sights,  and  the  park,  and  Uie  gardens, 
(which,  by  th.e  way,  1  hate,  except  on  at 
bunday  when  they  are  crowded,^  and  our 
young  balls,  which  are  four  or  five  m  a  week 
after  Easter,  and  mamma's  music  parties 
at  home,  I  contrive  to  enjoy  myself  tolera- 
bly ;  though  after  I  have  been  presented,  I 
shall  be  a  thousand  times  better  off,  fur  then 
1  shan't  have  a  moment  to  myself.  Won't 
that  be  dciightfol  V  said  she,  twitching  my 
arm,  rather  roughly,  by  way  of  recalling 
my  attention,  which  however  had  seldoo^ 
wandered. 

As  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  ma- 
teriiUs,  the  news  of  the  neighbouriiood  next 
furnished  a*subject  for  her  volubility.  After 
she  had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or  two  sto- 
ries of  low  village  gossip ;  while  I  was  won* 
dering  how  she  should  come  at  them,  slie 
struck  me  dumb  by  (quoting  the  coachman  as 
her  authority.  1  nis  enigma  wa»  soon  ex- 
plained. Tlie  mother  and  daughter  having 
exhausted  their  different  topics  of  discourse 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  they  took  their 
lea^'c,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were  going  to 
call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge 
which  they  had  imparted  to  u& 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and 
I  led  her  daughter ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand 
her  into  the  carriage,  she  started  back  with 
a  sprightly  motion,  and  screamed  out,  *  Ob 
no,  not  in  the  inside,  pray  help  me  up  to  the 
Dickey,  1  always  protest  1  never  vnll  ride* 
with  any  body  but  the  coachman,  if  we  go 
ever  so  &r. '  So  saying,  with  a  spring  which 
showed  how  much  she  despised  my  assis- 
tiuice,  the  little  hoyden  was  seated  in  a  mo- 
ment, noddini^  familiarly  at  me,  as  if  1  had 
been  an  old  fnend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  which, 
when  passing  by  Chaiing-Cross,  1  liave 
heard  issue  from  an  over  stuffed  stage  vehi- 
cle, when  a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body 
out  at  the  window,  the  £Edr  creature  vocife- 
rated, '  Drive  on,  coachman  !'  He  obeyed, 
and  turning  round  her  whole  person,  she 
continued  nodding  at  me  till  they  were  out 
of  sight. 

'  Here  is  a  mass  of  accomplishments,^ 
said  1,  *  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one 
ray  en  common  sense,  or  one  shade  of  deli- 
cacy ! — Surely  somewhat  less  time,  and  less 
money  might  nave  sufficed  to  qualify  a  com- 
panion for  the  coachman  !' 

*  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,'  sud 
I  to  Mr.  Stanley  as  soon  as  he  came  in  f 

*  We  think  it  very  well,  if  after  much  la- 
bour and  long  application  we  can  attain  to 
one  or  twoot  the  innumerable  aoquirements 
of  this  g^y  little  girL  Nor  is  this  1  find  the 
rare  achievement  of  one  happy  genius^ 
There  is  a  whole  class  of  these  miraculous 
feaudes. — ^Miss  Rattle 

Il  knif ht  o*  th*  iliin,  Mid  irprawBts  tbcm  alL* 

*  It  is  only  young  ladici^'  replied  he,  *  whose 
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vast  abilities,  whose  mighty  gr:isp  of  mind, 
c;in  take  in  cvfiy  tliin.^.  Ainon.^  men, 
li'ui'iied  men,  tilcntsiirectunnmnly  clirei'U'd 
into  some  one  channel,  and  foitunate  is  he, 
who  in  ihat  <'iie  attiin^  to  exe.ollcnce.  'the 
lingtiifet  is  rarely  a  painter,  nor  istlie  mathe- 
7;".:i'.icianotien  a  ])net.  Kven  in  one  prtif.s- 
Siion  there  are  diMsions  and  suI><hviM«>n>. — 
Tlie  same  lawyer  never  thmks  of  ]iresidin.; 
b^.)th  in  tlie  Kiir^'s  Heneh,  and  in  tlie  Court 
of  Chancery,  llie  science  of  healint;  is  not 
only  di\  ided  into  its  three  distinct  ))r<ineiies, 
l)uL  iu  the  ]>n>fession  of  Surgery  only,  how 
many  Hi*e  the  snbdivisifnis  !  One  ])iofess(»r 
undeitakes  the  eye,  anotlier  the  ear,  and  a 
thiixlthe  teeth.  Hut  woman,  ambituHis,  :is- 
piring,  universal,  ti'iun^i)liant,  glorious  wo- 
luun,  even  at  the  age  of  a  s<:hool  boy,  en- 
counters the  w  little  range  of  aits,  attacks  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  !' 

*A  mighty  maze,  and  quite  without  a 
plan,*  i*eplied  Sir  John,  laughing.  •  But  the 
tnith  Is,  the  misfortinie  does  not  so  much 
consist  in  their  learning  every  thing  iis  in 
their  knowing  nothing;  I  mean  aching 
well.  When  gold  is  beaten  out  so  wide,  the 
lamina  must  needs  be  very  thin.  And  y(Hi 
may  observe,  the  nioiv  valiiai>le  attain  men  tij, 
thoiiv^h  they  are  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  mo- 
dish plan,  are  ke])t  in  the  back  ground ;  and 
aix*  to  be  picked  u])  out  of  the  txld  remnants 
of  that  time,  the  sum  of  which  is  devcted  to 
frivfjlous  accom]}lii«hments.  All  this  gay  con- 
fusion of  acquirements,  these  holiday  splen- 
dours, this  superfluity  of  enleqjrize,  enume- 
rated in  tlie  first  i)an  of  her  catalogue,  is  the 
rcui  humititH  of  education  ;  the  latter  pait  is 
incidentiU,  and  if  taugiit  is  not  learnt. 

*  As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mention- 
ed, they  may  doubtless  be  made  veiy  useful 
subsidiaries  to  instruction.  They  most  h.ip- 
])ily  illusti-atc  b(X)k-knowledge*;  but  if  the 
pupil's  instruction  in  private  do  not  precede, 
and  keep  j)acc,  with  these  useful  public  ex- 
hibitions, ner  knowledge  will  be  only  pi*e- 
sumptuous  ignorance.  She  may  learn  to 
talk  of  oxyi^en  and  hydrogen,  and  dcHagra- 
tion,  and  trituration,  but  she  will  know  no- 
thing of  the  science  excej)t  the  terms.  It  is 
not  knowingthe  nameof  hist(X)ls  that  makes 
an  artist ;  and  1  should  be  afraid  of  the  va- 
nity which  such  superficial  infonnation 
would  communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previ- 
ously prepai-ed,  nor  exennsed  at  home  in 
corresponding  studies.  But  ius  Miss  Rattle 
lionestly  confessed,  :is  soon  as  she  comtn  out 
all  these  things  will  die  away  of  thcmstrlves, 
and  dancing  and  music  will  be  almost  all 
which  will  sunive  her  nniltifanous  pur- 
suits.' 

*  1  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of 
music  in  female  education,  siid  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  to  be  the  source  of  more  mischief  than 
is  suspected ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing 
itself,  but  frr.m  its  bein»^  such  a  gulph  of 
tinie,  as  ix-ally  to  leave  little  room  for  solid 
acquisitions.  I  love  nuisic,  and  were  it  only 
cultivated  as  an  amusement,  should  com- 


mend it.  But  the  monytixTUspiTiprrtHw] 
rather  dispi-opnitionof  life  which  it  sw«lkii|| 
uj),  even  in  in:ir.y  ix'iiic.<»usf<:niilies,  »ndtiuij 
is  the  chief  subject  <»f  my  ii-jLjiTt,  has  cbd- 
\erted  aa  inn*,  cent  dive:-sioii  intou})outi^ii 
sin.  ]  cjuL^ti'Hi  if  nianv  gay  men  aerate j 
n;ore  h«:urs  in  a  day  lo  Idle  purjvoacstlM 
the  d:iU;^liiers  j^f  many  pious  parents  s^jcnd' 
in  this  amasement  All  these  hdirs  liiei 
mind  lies  fallow,  impi*o\ement  is  at  ii  sflamli  i 
if  even  it  dr>es  not  retr<»gade.  Nor  isibe 
shitdsandsciaj}S(iftime,  stolen  in t^lcinle^ 
vals  of  better  things,  that  is  so  devoted ;  W 
it  is  the  morning,  the  prime,  the  profilabtei 
the  active  h'  iirs,  when  the  mind  isvigrjnc^ 
the  spirits  light,  the  intellect  awake  and 
fresh,  and  the  whole  benig  wound  upbyite 


to  embellish  retirement,  to  Ijc  pradtcd 
where  pleasures  are  scarce,  and  g«i«i  pe^ 
formers  are  not  to  l)e  had,  it  would  quitt al- 
ter the  ciLse.  But  the  ti-uth  is  these  bijjHf 
taught  ladies  are  not  only  living  in  pdi&c 
whei-e  they  constantlv  hear  the  mort  ejqni- 
site  ijn)fessoi*s,  but  tliey  have  them  alsoitf 
their  ownluiises.  Now  one  of  these  iw 
things  must  happen ;  Either  the  ijcrfonn- 
ance  of  the  lady  will  be  so  hiferior  as  mtto 
be  worth  liearing  on  the  comparison,  or  » 
giHjd  that  she  will  fancy  herself  tlie  rival, i»- 
stead  of  the  admirer  of  the  pei-former,  whoi 
she  hiitl  better  pay  and  praise  tlian  fruitleif 
ly  emulate.* 

*  'I' his  anxious  stniggle  to  reach  the  uMl- 
tainable  excellence  of  the  professor,*  siki 
Mr.  Stanley,  'ohen  brings  to  my  mind '.he 
contest  for'  victory  between  the  amlrititw 
nightingale  and  tlie  angi^  lunatist  in  tbe 
beautifiil  Pi-olusitm  of  Stnula.' 

*  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,' 
replie<l  I,  *  that  1  ascribe  that  want  of  coid- 
panionableness  of  which  1  complain.  The 
excellence  ofmusicid  perfonnance  is  a  de- 
corated screen,  behind  which  all  defects  iR 
domestic  knowledge,  in  taste,  judgment  aisd 
literature,  and  the  talents  which  make  as 
elegant  comiranion,  are  creditably  conceal' 
«1, 

1  have  made,'  said  Sir  John,  "another re- 
mark.  Young  ladies  who  froni  ajipaitn* 
shyness  do  not  join  in  the  conv-ersatiwmfa 
sniall  selc*ct  paity,  are  always  ready  ini^ush 
to  entei-tain  them  with  music  on  the  slight- 
est hint.  Surely  it  is  equally  modest  to  wy 
:ls  to  ftintf^  especially  to  sing  those  nicliii^ 
stniins  we  s'.Hnetimes  hear  sung,  and  whicn 
we  should  be  ashamed  to  hear  s»ucL  Alter 
all,  how  fc'v  houi-s  are  there  in  a  week,  in 
which  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  litr, 
and  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  family,'  wibh 
to  employ  in  music.  I  am  fond  of  it  iitv^ 
and  Lady  ik-lfield  plays  admirably ;  but 
with  the  cares  inseparable  from  the  consci- 
entious di.vcharge  of  her  dut3^|tth  m)  vwoff 
children,  how  little  tune  hai^^^^play,crl 
to  listen  !  but  there  is  no  dimL  hour,  vo 
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nicai  in  which  1  do  not  enjoy  in  her  the  cv- 
«•!■  ixady  plL*asui*e  of  iin  elr^ant  and  intcnsl- 
ing  coiii'piininn.     A  man  ot"  s**nsc,  when  uU 


mont,  und  the  wunian  XNiih  iilt^^riLidiis,  to 
which  they  arc  not  accustonicd  at  lionic. 
Whereas  a  cainciiy  to  please,  i>ii  rlic  one 


goes  smiKithly,  wants  tohouHerlained  ;  uii-  '  part,  and  :i  dispositiun  to  he  pleased  <'n  the 
dcr  vexation  to  be  wKilhed  ;  iu  dinieiilties  tu-  other,  in  Ihrir  own  hoiisi-,  would  niakr  nu)st 
be  counselled;  in  sorrow  to  be  comforted. !  visits  ap])eardnll.  Hut  then  ilu- di^pf.sition 
In  a  mere  artist  can  he  rcasunablv  look  for  and  the  capacity  must  l)e  cnhivnted  ant«  ce- 


these  resources  i" 

*Only  fieure  to  yourself,'    rei)licd    Mr. 

. 1 M  •  ••I  !••  !•  .« 


dent  tu  rn:irnai;e.     A  woman  whosi:  whole 
education  has*  been  ivheaisal,  will  idwavs  be 


Stanley,  *n\y  six  girls  daily  playinj;  their  dull,  cxcip'.  bhe  lives  on  the  stage, constant- 
fcHir  hours  apiece,  which  is  now  a 'mwlcrate  ;  ly  tlisi)laying  what  she  has  l)ecn  sedulously 
aUowauce  !  As  we  have  but  one  instniment  I  acfjuirini;.  B<X)ks,  on  the  contran',  well 
tliey  must  be  at  it  in  succession,  day  and  I  chosen  books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition, 
nieht,  to  keep  pace  with  their  neighbours.  |  The  knowledji^e  a  woman  acquires  in  pnvate 
Ifl  may  compare  lii^ht  thinti;s  with  serious  j  desires  no  wi  nessi.'s;  the  possession  is  the 
ones,  it  would  ix*»<ml)lc,'  added  he,  sniiluu;,   pleasuir.     h  imjn'oves  herself,  it  embellish- 

•  theperpetual  psalmody  of  gtxjd  M'*.  Nicho- ."  es  hcr^  family  stxii.rx ,  it  entertains  her  hus- 
las  rerrar,  who  had  relays  of  musicians  |  band,  it  intonu.^  her  children.  Theeraiifi- 
e very  six  hours  to  sing  the  whole  Psidter  cation  is  cheap,  is  s;ife,  is  always  to  be  had 
thitHij^h  every  duy  and  night !  I  mean  not  at  home. ' 

to  ridicule  that  holy  man  ;  but  my  girls  thus  *  It  is  supci-fluous,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to  de- 
keeping  their  useU?ss  vigils  in  turn,  we  corate^  women  so  highly  f(»r  early  youth  ; 
should  only  have  the  melody  without  any  of  vnuth  is  itself  a  decoration.  We  I'nistaken- 
the  piete. '  No,  my  frieiKl ! '  I  w  ill  havebut  ly  adorn  most  that  pait  of  life  which  least  re- 
two  or  tliree  singing  birds  0>clutTi»'y  hitlt  quires  it,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  that 
grove.  If  all  the  world  are  peiiorniers, :  which  will  want  it  most.  It  is  for  that  sober 
tiiere  will  soon  l>e  no  hearers.  Now,  as  1  penod,  when  life  has  lost  its  freshness,  the 
ani  resolved  in  my  own  family  that  some  passions  their  intenseness,  and  the  spirits 
sliall  listen,  I  will'  have  but  few  to  per  \  their  hilarity,  that  we  should  he  preparing, 
form.  *  I C  )ur  wisdom'  would  be  to  anticipate  the  wants 

•It    must  be  confessed,*  said  Sir  John,  ]  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 

•  that  Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  ot  ideas,  principles  and  habits,  which  may  pre- 
Ihe  vapid  tribe  of  the  supei*ficially  accom-j  ^\!^;r^•e,  or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  atfcction, 
piished.  Her  violent  animal  s))irits  prevent  which  was  at  first  paitly  attracted  by  the 
her  tnmi  gi-owing  smooth  )>y  attrition.  She .  penon.  Hut  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form 
is  as  rough  and  angular  as  rusticity  itself  j  which  has  ceased  to  pleasi' ;  toprcjvide  no 
could  have  made  her.  Whore  stre'nj^th  ot .  Mibsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and 
character,  however,  is  only  marked  by  the  especially  no  substitute  when  it  is  depai-ted, 
ivoi-bt  conaniiitant  of  strength,  which  is  is  to  render  life  comfortless,  and  marriage 
coarseness,!  sliould  alnu^st  pivfer  insiuiitv  dit-Mry.' 

itself.*  "  I      *'i'he  re.ulingofac.ullivatt-d  woni.in,*s;ud 

'1  shoidd  a  little  fear,'  said  1,  Mhat  1  lay;  Mr.  StanU-y,  'tumnjonlv  occupies  less  time 
too  much  stivss  on  c.ompanionableness,  on  tlian  the  musi<:  ot  a  musical  woman,  or  the 
tXicfiOHUive  dittu  fjfbvittt*-  atfrrrnh/c  at  honit^  idleness  of  an  indoU  nt  woman,  or  the  dress 
had  I  notearlv  le;init  the  doctrine  from  mv  <jf  a  vain  woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  flut- 
fether,  and  seen  it  exemplified  so  happily  iii :  ti-ring  woman  ;  she  is  therefore  likelv  to 
the  practice  of  my  mother.'  '       I  have  nmre  leisure  for  her  duties,  as  well  as 

•lentii-cly  ai^-ee  with  vou,  Charles/  said  |  iM*'r<'  inclination,  and  a  sounder  judgment  for 
Mr.  Stanlev,  •  iisto  the  absolute  moraiilij  of;  perfoiniing  them.  Hut,  pray  obseiTe,  that 
Ijeing  agreeable  and  even  enteitaining  in  j  1  assume  my  reading  woman  to  be  a  reli- 
tine's  own  fatnily  circh'.  Notliing  so  soon  gious  won»an  ;  and  1  will  not  answer  for  the 
und  so  ccrtamlv  wears  out  the  hap])iness  of!  ettect  of  a  litenuT  vanity,  more  than  for  that 
married  perstms,  as  that  too  ronnnon  bad  i  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mhifl  not  habitual- 
cflfiectoffamiliaritv,  the  shikhtg  down  into  ly  disciplined  b\  Christian  principle,  the  on- 
dulm-ss  aiid  insipiditv  ;  neglecting  to  keep  ly  safe  and  infallible  anti<lote  for  kn«)wledge 
alive  the  flame  bv  the  delir^u  y  which  first  <Jf  every  kind. 

kindled  it ;  wimt"ol  vigilance  in'  keeping  the  Hefore  we  had  finished  our  conversation, 
temper  cheerful  by  Christian  discijilijie,  we  were  internipted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
and  the  faculties  bright  bv  constant  use.  post.  Sir  John  eagerly  opened  the  newspa- 
JVlutiialaffecticmdccaysofit'iilf, evenwh' re  I  per;  but,  instead  of  "gratifying  our  impa- 
there  is  no  great  moral  turpitude,  wit h'nii  jti(  nee  with  th«'  intrlligenc^  f>r  which  we 
niutual  endeavours,  not  onlv  toiu'[)i-ove,  but  j  pant.ed  fr-anth'-  (glorious  Sjianiards,  he  read 
to  amuse.  j  a  paragmph  which  stated  *  that  Miss  Den- 

*This,*  rxrtilimied  he, « is  one  of  the  great  ham  had  eloped  wiih  Signior  Squallini,  that 


aJtsof  Aowir  enjoyment,     'Vhw^  it  is  so  little 
Pnctised^Mjjuunts  in  a  goo<I  measure  tor  the 
^(idtnnef^^wnof  tooin.uiA  married  per 
***^s.    'fm^,.!!  meets  abro'ul  wiih  amust^  , 


thev  MHHi  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  that 
Lac'ly    i).  iih.'.m    had     been     in   fits    ever 
since. ' 
I.mlv  HclfieW,  with  her  usual  kJ.tvdw^A^^ 
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was  bcginnini]:  to  express  how  much  ahv 
niticdhfiMikl  iicciuainluisr.c.  •  My  dear  Cait)- 
lint','  s:il(l  Sir  Ji'lm,  Mlu  re  is  tuj  much  sub- 
stantial and  inevitiiljle  miM»ry  in  the  world, 
for  vou  to  waste  II. uch  compassion  on  this 
foolish  woman.  Lady  Denham  'has  little 
rcasfiM  to  be  suipiised  at  an  event  which  all 
reasonable  pcr>ple  must  ha\e  anticipated. 
Provokini^  and  dis^nxeful  as  it  is,  what  has 
she  to  blame  but  her  own  infuiuation  ?  This 
Italiiui  was  the  associate  (4' all  herj)leasures; 
the  constant  th(  me  of  her  adniiration.  He 
was  admitted  \\hen  her  friends  were  ex- 
cluded, 'l'hep;irl  wa?.  ccntinuallv  hearinj^ 
that  music  was  the  l)est  i;ift,  anil  that  Siirnor 
Squallini  was  the  bt  st  iijit'ted.  *  Miss  Den- 
hwiii,' added  he  laUKhinir,  *had  more  wit 
than  yourStrada's  niii^htini^ale.  Instead  of , 
dri>pi)ini5  down  dead  on  the  lute  for  envy, . 
she  thoujiht  it  better  to  nm  away  with  the 
lutjuiist  for  love.  I  j)ity  the  poor  girl,  how- 
ever, who  hasfui-nislud  such  a  commentJiry 
to  our  text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  ot 
a  wi*etched  education  than  of  her  own  bad 
propensities,' 

CHAP.  XXIV, 

I  HAD  j^cncrally  found  that  a  Sunday  pass- 
ed in  a  visit  wius  so  heavy  a  day,  th;it  I  had 
been  accustomed  so  to  ariaiige  njy  eiiijay;e- 
ments,  ascoimnonly  to  exclude  this  from  tlie 
days  spent  fi-oui  home.  I  had  often  found 
that  even  where  the  week  had  been  plea- 
santly occupied,  the  necessity  (»f  passing;  se- 
veral hours  ota  season  peculiarly  desi.:;;Med 
for  relij^ious  purj^oses,  with  jjeoplc  whose 
habits  haNe  liitle  similarity  with  our  own, 
either  draws  one  into  their  relaxed  mode  of 
i^ettinu;  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to  a  re- 
tirement, which  havini:;  an  unsociable  ap- 
l)eai*ance,  is  lial)lc  to  the  reproach  of  auste- 
rity and  gloom, 

I'hc  case  was  fjuitc  different  at  Stanley 
(irovc.     The  seriousness  was  without  seve- 
rity, and  the  cheerfulness  had  no  mixtui*e  of 
levity.     The  family  seemed  more  tlian  usu-  j 
ally  juiimated,  and  thei'e  was  a  variety  in  the  I 
relii^ious  pursuits  of  the  younj;  people  enli- '" 
vened  by  mter\  als  of  clicerful  and  impnning; ' 
convcrtation,  which  peculiarly  struck  I-iudy  | 
Ik-lfield.     She  observed  to  me  that  the  diRi- 
culty  of  j^cttiujj  throu^;h  the  Sunday,  without 
any    mixtuie   ol"   worldly    (K'cup.itions    or 
iimusc-ments  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  dis.u;ust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  things  which  she  had    never 
been  able  to  acc(;mplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  c>n  Sunday, 
Miss  Stanley  told  nic  that  her  father  does  I 
not  iipj)ri.ve  the  habit  of  criticising  the  ser- ! 
mon.     He  says  that  the  custom  of  jK/mting 
out  the  i.iults  caniK^t  he  maititained,  without  i 
t!>e  custom   of  watrhing  f<n'   them  ;  that  it  I 
j;ives  the  attention  a  wrong  turn,  and  Ic.ids  ] 
the  hearer  oriU  to  treasure  up  surh  p-iVwiLcs 
as  may  serve  foi-  anunadvei*sion,  and  a  dis- 
J'l'iY,  h'M  of  Christian  tLmi>er,  but  of  critical 


skill.  If  tlic  general  tenor  and  principle!.? 
right,  that  is  t  ne  main  point  they  are  to  luck 
to,  and  not  to  himt  for  ];liilologica]  eipons 
That  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  obsene,  j 
w  hether  it  is  not  •  he  that  sleeps,*  as  often  at 
least,  as  *  H<  -mer  nods  ;*  a  remark  exempli-  ' 
fied  at  chuixrh,  as  often  as  on  the  occaibacn 
w  hich  suggested  it.  That  a  critical  spirit  is 
the  worst  that  can  be  bivught  cut  of  church, 
being  a  symptom  of  an  unhumblcd  mind, 
and  an  e\  idence,  that  whatever  the  seimon 
uiay  have  done  for  others,  it  has  not  bciK'fit- 
ed  tlie  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanlev  joined  us.  I  found  he 
did  nrt  ciicoumge  liis  fjimily  to  take  down 
the  sermon.  *  It  is  no  disparagt  ment,'  sii<l 
he,  *  to  tlie  discourse  pre^tched,  topi-ciuii-c 
that  there  njuy  be  as  go(.d  already  prirtfd. 
VVh\  theivf<Me  not  nad  the  piinted  sti-Tini 
at  heme  in  the  evening,  instead  of  that,  bj* 
which  you  <»ught  to  have  been  impnning 
while  it  was  delivering  ?  If  it  he  true  that 
fait/i  Cometh  by  hcarhii(^  an  inferior  sermon, 

*  coming  warm  and  in:>t.int  tix-ni  the  heart,' 
assisted  by  all  the  surrcunding  solemnities 
which miikea  sermon Arwr/^-odiffereiiifnm 
one  read,  may  strike  more  furcibly  than  an 
abler  discourse  co(^llv  i)enised  at  home.  In 
writing,  the  mechamcal  act  must  necessari- 
ly lessen  the  effect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the 
sj)ectatr.r  it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  the 
scene,  and  seems  like  shoit-hand  writers 
taking  down  a  trial.' 

*  Hut  that  my  dau]j:hters  may  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  tV,r  inuttenticjii,*  cniUniued  he, 

*  1  make  it  a  jKitt  of  their  c.\  eiiirtgduty  to  re- 
peat what  they  retain,  sipanitely  to  me  in 
my  librcuy.  The  consciousness'  that  this 
repctiiit'U  will  be  rcfjuiivd  (f  them,  stimu- 
lates their  diligence  ;  and  the  exercise  itsdf 
not  only  strengthens  the  memoiy,  but  habi- 
tuates to  serious  reilection. ' 

At  tea,  Phoebe,  a  charming  warm  heartrd 
creatui'e,  but  who,  now  and  then  carried 
away  by  the  im])ulse  of  the  moment,  forgets 
habits  iind  prohibitions,  siiid,  *  ]  think, papa, 
I)i*.  Harlow  was  rsiihcr  dull  to-day.  iliere 
was  nothing  new  in  the  sermon.'  ^'Mydcar,* 
replied  her  father,  •  we  do  not  go  to  church 
to  near  news.  Christianity  is  no  novelty; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  we  go  to  be  m- 
sti-ucted,  yet  we  require  to  be  reminded  fbU 
as  nmch  as  to  be  taught.  General  tnithsare 
what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  all  forget. 
We  acknowledge  them,  1>eciiuse  a  general 
assent  of  the  understanding  co&ts  but  little ; 
and  we  foi-get  them,  because  iht  mnem- 
brance  woiild  force  upon  the  conscience  a 
great  deal  of  practical  ial  )our.  To  belicTe, 
and  remember,  and  act  upKm,  common,  un- 
disputed, general  tiiUhs,  is  the  most  impi«r- 
t'u It  part  of  religion.  This,  though  infect 
very  diflRcult,  is  overlooked,  on  acciHintof 
its  being  supposed  very  ea.sy.  To  keep  up 
in  the  heart  a  lively  in^pression  of  a  few  plain 
momentous  truth.s,  is  of  mo|||^^e  tliaii  fhc 
ablest  discussion  of  ;ji  hundlli^Bitroviili^ 
points. 
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tell  me,  Phoebe,  do  you  really  tliirik 
hnve  rcincnibLTcd  and  pracliscd  ail 
iictioiib  tliat  you  have  received  tVf)m 
ow's  sermons  last  year?  Ifyrm  liavc, 
«iu  will  have  a  hotter  hjjjlit  to  be 
y(ui  will  be  less  disposed  to  be  so. 
uive  not,  do  not  complain  that  the 
s  not  new,  till  you  have  made  all 
use  of  the  old  ones;  which  if  you 
',  you  would  have  ac(iuired  so  much 
,  tliat  you  would  meekly  listen  even 
y<!U  already  kn<»w.  But  however 
:ur>>e  may  have  been  superfluous  to 
p  divines  as  .Miss  Phcebe  Stardey,  it 
er\'  useful  to  me,  and  to  other  heur- 
ari"  n«»t  st)  wise.* 

'hiebe  blushed  up  to  her  ears  ;  tears 
ito  her  eyes.  She  wns  s< >  overcome 
me  th:il,  lejjsj-dlessnf  the  company, 
into  her  father's  arms,  and  s(»ftlv 
w*d  that  if  lie  would  {uigive  her  for.l- 
V,  she  WLuld  ne\er  aeain  be  above 
uv;ht.  Tlie  f«)nd,  but' not  blind  fa- 
liulrew  with  her.  Lucilla  followed 
ks  of  anxious  love. 
;  their  shi)rt  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley 
licilla  is  so  practically  aware  ot  the 
ler  f  ither's  observation,  that  slie  of- 

she   finds  as  nnich   advantage  as 

in  teurhini;  the  children  at  her 
Ihis  elementaiy  instruction  oi)li- 
continually  to  recur  to  fii'st  priiici- 
keep  constantly  up])ermost  in  her 
•se  i;ieat  truths  contained  in  the  ar- 
[)ur  belief,  the  conun  nidments,  and 
er  tauujht  by  our  Redeemer.  This 
il  simplifying  (jfrelip^ion,  she  assures 
)s  her  more  lunnbie,  fixes  her  at- 
1  the  fundamental  truths,  and  make 
".  inditl'erent  to  contioverted  jx^nts.* 
ew  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  imii  his 
s  returned  cheerful  and  happy :  Lu- 
ing  like  the  angel  of  ])eace  and  love, 
'eie  not  afraid,*  said  Lady  Helfield, 
^  under  the  same  censure  with  my 
hcebe,*  smiling  on  the  sweet  girl, 
1  venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the 
uthei'  t(jo  severe.' 
It  he  afraiil.  Madam,'  replied  Mr. 

*  though  I  disappi-ove  that  cheap 
I  cnticism  which  makes  a  man  an 
fhr  a  ii'ord,  yet  discussion  does  not 
•»ly  uivoh  e  censoriouMiess  ;  so  far 
:  is  fair  to  discuss  whatever  seems  to 
ful,  <ukI  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
)*s  objecticins. 
then,'  replied  she,  in  the  most  mo- 

and  accent,  'with  all  my  i*evc- 
'  Dr.  Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little 
able  in  seeming  to  expect  universal 

from  ci-eatures  whom  he  yet  in- 
Te  fallen  creatures.  * 
ips.  Madam,'  said  M.  Stanley, 
ttK)k  his  meaning,  for  he  appeared 
fectly  consistent,  not  only  witli  him- 
wtii  his  invariable  rule  and  guide, 
■PkB.  Sanctification,  will  you  al- 
Vuse  so  serious  a  woi'd,  however 


imperfect,  must  be  universal.  It  is  not  the 
impi-ovement  of  any  one  faculty,  or  quality, 
or  temper,  which  divines  Uieaii,  when  they 
siiy  we  are  renewed  in  pail,  so  much  as  that 
the  change  is  not  perfect,  the  lu;Iiuess  is  not 
complete  in  any  part,  or  ])o\\Lr,  or  faculty, 
j  though  progressive  in  all.  lie  who  eaniest- 
ly  desires  an  universal  victory  over  sin, 
knows  which  (jf  his  evil  dispositions  or  aflec- 
tions  it  is,  that  is  yet  unsubdued.  This  re- 
bellious enemy  he  vigilantly  sets  Mmself  to 
watch  against,'  to  stiuggle  w'ith,  and,  through 
divine  grace,  to  conquer.  'I'he  te.st  of  his 
sinceniy  does  not  so  much  consist  m  avoid- 
ing many  faults  to  which  he  has  no  tempta- 
tion, as  in  conquering  that  one  to  which  his 
natund  bent  and  bias  fe.ir.ibly  impel  him,* 

Ladv  Belfield  said,  *But  is  it  not  injpassi- 
ble  to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  undar 
this  absfjlute  dominion  ?  Suj)pose  a  man  is 
\ery  pas>ionate  and  vet  very  chantable; 
would  you  look  upon  that  person  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state  r 

*  it  is  not  my  province,  Madam,  to  decide,' 
replied  Mr. 'Stanley.  'Ciod,'  as  Bishop 
Sandei-son  says,  'reserves  this  roijatty  to 
himself,  of  being  the  searcher  of  hearts.'  I 
cannot  judge  how  far  he  i-esists  anger,  nor 
what  are  his  secret  stiiiggles  against  it, — 
liixl,  who  expects  not  jjeifection,  expects 
Mincerity.  Tlu;ugh  complete, unmixed  gtjod- 
ness  is  not  to  be  attained  in  this  imperfect 
state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is  the 
only  sure  criteiion  of  the  sincerity  we  pi-o- 
fess.  If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch 
and  pray,  and  stiive  against  the  passion  of 
anger,  which  is  his  natural  infirmilv,  1  should 
doubt  whet  he  J"  any  of  his  aftei  I'lons  were 
really  renewed  :  and  1  shotdd  fear  that  his 
charity  was  rather  a  mei-e  habituid  feeling, 
though  a  most  amiable  one,  than  a  (Christian 
gi-ace.  He  indulges  in  charity,  because  it  is 
a  constitutional  bias,  and  costs  him  nothing. 
He  indulges  in  passion  because  it  is  a  natu- 
ral bias  also ;  and  to  set  aUmt  a  victoiy  over 
it  would  cost  him  a  gi-eat  de:d.  This  should 
put  him  on  a  stnct  self-examination  ;  when 
he  would  probably  find  that,  while  he  gives 
the  unconti-olled  reins  to  any  one  wrong  in- 
clination, his  i-eligion,  even'  when  he  does 
light  thuigs,  is  questionable.  I'rue  religion 
is  seated  in  the  heait ;  that  is  the  centre 
fixnii  which  all  the  lines  <»f  right  practirx; 
must  divci*ge.  It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief 
business  of  a  Chnstiun  to  labour  to  make  all 
his  aiieciions,  with  idl  their  mouves,  tenden- 
cies, and  operations,  subservient  to  the  woi-d 
and  will  of  God.  His  irregular  passions, 
which  arc  still  a]>t  to  stait  out  into  disorder, 
will  require  vigilanrx  to  the  end. — He  must 
not  tliink  all  is  sale,  because  the  more  trac- 
table ones  are  not  ivbellious;  but  he  may  en- 
tertain a  cheeiiul  liope,  when  those  w'hicli 
were  once  rebellious  are  become  tractable.' 

*  1  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,' 
returned  I^ady  Belfield  ;  •  but  1  feel  also  my 
utter  hiability  to  set  about  it,' 

'My  dear  Mudaxn,'  said  Ml\  StaxOL^N^ 
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'■;.is  ii  the  l)C««t  ar.fl  onost  s  i!ut.iry  lecling 
V'Vi  ("ill  \\  ,\c.  l  iiat  v.ry  u-tibLi'iUsncsb  (3 
inelTif i- iii'N  w  ii'.  1  tnis*,  chixf  x  mi  to  tIu* 
foiiiiiyiii  «•:  :.il  >.i.-liij;1'iI  aihl  p'>-Ai;r  :  it  will 
q'i!ck*-Ji  \  ourfiiitti,;m(l  aiiiniatc yourpr.iycr; 
iu'th  wliich  IS  flu*.  ImIv/'.i;i\  pr'mnpleot'otnti- 
dcncv  m  (yod  ;  iuid  prayi'r,  whk  h  i.'^  'he  cx- 
ircisi"  of  that  principk'  ^>\v:ird  ilim  who  is 
the  ri!>ji.Tt  of  it.' 

'lint,   J)r.    I'larUnv,'  said  Lady  Biiricld, 

•  \v;i.s  M>  discnuvau;iu^  !  Il«:  scfiucd  to  inti- 
mate, as  if  the  C'>nihci  of  a  Christian  with 
sin  must  be  as  lasting;  as  his  hfe  ;  i^luTcas  ] 
hnd  hoped  that  virioiy  once  obtained,  w  as 
o'.^f'iintd  fnn.ver.' 

•  rhr  ^'rr/.'7  ,(faf(\'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 

•  Is  o'a\\  the  eiitranee  uf  rclij^inn  ;  tlio  riarro':v 
iC'/y  ib  a  rnrniiuicd  ctMir^f.  'I'hr  l'hri>M.iii 
lit'*,  niy  dear  l/.idy  IWHieUI,  is  not  a  pMint 
but  a  projjress.  It  is  ])rLrisely  in  the  race 
of  (.'hri>t!atiity  as  in  the  raee  of  liiintan  .'^lo- 
ry. Juiiiis  Cu-sar  and  Si.  |*anl  describe  tju-ir 
respective  warfaies  in  nearly  the  same 
terms, —  li'c  ^/loit/d  count  nothiutr  (lf,iif*, 
Tjhiif  auu  f/ti?::^  rrma'mH  nndonr^^  says  tlic 
Warrior^ — .Ao/"  c'jtnriJij:^  mufttlf  to  haw  af- 
tamfd—forictrinir  rfw  ih'nii^H  vjhiifi  urr  hr- 
himl,  ami  firrwltii^  juy  iiuird  t't  thosv  ivhlrh 
are  bfforc^  says  the  A])«»slK-.  Anrl  it  is 
worth  renrirkipi^.  th.it  tiK'v  both  made  the 
disqualifxlni^  obs«"rv;ition  aftrr  attainments 
almost  iiii-.redibh".  As  there  was  no  bcin^  a 
hen)  by  any  idhr  w;iy,  so  there  is  no  beinij;  a 
C'hrihti.m  by  am  easier  road.  The  nec(  «>- 
sity  «'|  pursuit  is  thi-  same  in  l>i»lh  casi's, 
thoti:';h  ihc..hi.T''S  [>u;-sued  dilV-r  as  widely 
as  tlu*  vaiiii.f-  «t'  Uine  from  th..-  rirla-s  cf 


^tennT^ . 

•DoHii'.  tliviK.  liiv  drar  M:idan»,'  aiMed 
Mr.  Sianle\ ,  •  th  ii  I  ;nn  rrcrtinj^  mvbelr  in- 
to a  cxrnsor,  nnu'h  U'ss  into  a  nuKhl.     1  lie 
cornij)tions  whi»'h  I  lament,  I  paiiicipate. 
'I'he  deficiencies   which  1  dejilore,  1  fctl. 
Not  only  when  1  look  abiiKid,  am  1  persua- 
ded of  the  general  prevalence  of  evil  !»v 
what  1  sec;  but  when  1  lo4ik  into  my  o\\\\ 
heart,  my  conviction  iscontirmedby  what  I 
experience.    I  am  conscious,  vvcA  mcixlv  of 
fradties.  but  of  sins.     I  will  ni>t  hyp«)crili- 
rally  accuse  myself  of  jjjixiss  offence's  which 
I  have  not  temjitation  tu  commit,  and  fi-om 
the  commission  of  which,  motives  intierior  to 
rc'lij^ion  w  ould  pi-eserve  me.    Hut  I  am  con- 
tinually humbled  indetectinj;  mixed  motives 
in  almost  all  I  da  Such  stru>!;v;lingH  of  pride 
with  my  cndcavuui-s  alti  r  humilitv  !  Such 
irresolution  in   my  firmest  puri)oses  !    So 
iniirh  imperfection  in  my  Ix-st  actions  !  So 
much  want  of  simplicity  in  my  puiTSt  de- 
.MRns  !  Such  fresh  shifts  of  selfishness  where 
I  had  hoped  the  plant  itself  luid  been  eradi- 
cated !   Such  frequent  deadness  in    duty  ! 
Siich  coldness  in  my  affections  >  Such  infir- 
inity  of  will  '  Such  p?"'nieness  to  earth  in  mv 
hj^.hi  J.*,  p.siination  after  lieavcn  !  All  those 
ytju  .V.  •:  wouhl  hardly  make  in  the  eyes  of 

•  Nil  vctun  rrputvu  ii»ni  quod  ivprrr^iri  •gciiilurr.. 


those  who  want  i^'hristian  dibccmmeiit,voy 
gross  sins ;  yet  they  prove  demonsAr.iblT  the 
root  ol  sin  in  tiie  heart,  and  the  infcctico  rf 
natui-e  tiiintiui;  my  best  resolves.* 

*  The  true  Christian,"  said  1,  when  Mr. 
Stanley  had  done  .speaking,  •  extracts  ha- 
mility  from  the  very  cn-cumstancc  vhid 
raises  pride  in  the  irixdigious.  The  «Khtrf 
any  i*norniity  in  another,  makes  the  mcit 
m.  ral.si  pmud  thai  he  is  exempt  frwnii, 
wh'le  llur  rtlij;ic*us  man  is  humbled  fiMO  a 
view  of  the  snifulness  of  that  nature  he  par- 
takes, a  nature  which  admits  of  such  ex- 
cesses, and  fnmi  uhich  excesses  he  knowi 
that  he  hnnself  is  preserved  by  divine  gratt 
alone.  1  iia\  e  ot'teii  •  <l>ser\  ed  tha'..  rom'jari- 
son  i>  the  aliment  of  pride  in  the  wnikiiy 
ijiiin,  .r.'f!  .'t  >rii-ab;ssc;iieiit  in  the  Chr.*- 
liaii.  • 

l*iM.r  Lady  nelRirld  looked  comfurtei',  rci 
iin<;in:.;th.irJKi- tVicnd  Mr.  ^t.ihUv  Masivl 
qmie  so  perlei.t  as  she  iiad  feared,'  »  Happv 
are  tnose,'  «j\ciainii-d  she,  iciokinj;  at  l.ucii- 
la,  'the  innocence  of  who>e  lives  recom- 
mends them  to  the  di\iue  favour.' 

•Jnnu'ence,'  replied  Mr.  Stanlev,  »can 
never  be  iiieadcil  us  a  gi-oiind  of  accepUuKe, 
because  tlie  thing;  d«>Ls  not  exist.  lniK>cctiQ: 
v-^fhuh-sthe  iK'Cct.sity  of  repesitar.re ;  and 
wliere  iliere  is  no  biiij  there  can  be  noiK-cd 
ol  a  Saviour.  Whatever  therefore  we  niar 
Ik-  in  comparison  with  olUti-s,  innwrencetaii 
alloixl  no  i)lea  tor  our  acce[>t,ince,  without 
annulhni;  the  great  plan  of  our  redemptioo.* 

*  One  thing  puz/les  me,'  siiid  Ladv  M- 
held.  *  The  most  worthless  people  IcoD- 
vu'se  with  vieny  the  doctrine  of  liumiuicor- 
nipiiun,  arUK-.ti-ine  the  tiiith  of  which  one 
shoiiUi  Mi[ijMi>c  their  own  feelings  mu^ti'OCh 
hnii;  vv ):!,«.  those  few  excellent  persons  wiw 
alnlo^t  s'.:ini  lo  have  tst^aped  it,  hisist  the 
most  peremptorily  on  its  reality.  But  if  it 
be  i-eally  true,  suivlv  the  mercies  uf  (irtl 
are  so  i;reat,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
tu-ot  such  weak  and  errinj;  mortals.  So 
Jiracious  a  Saviour  will  not  exjict  such  rigor- 
ous obedience  tVum  creatuivb  so  infinn.' 

*  l.c  t  \\u\  what  I  am  goini^  to  sav,  niv  dear 
Lady  UelfuhK'ivplic ilMr".  Stanh v, •  offiiid 
yuu  ,   tile  •  ori-eriii'...s  of  v«nir  ummUicI  fv 
unpts  vnuliiim  ai»v  partir.ulir  applicatiiHi. 
Bill  Ihcre  an:  Im.'  many  C  liristi«ns,  vlio 
while  they  speak  with  i-cvertnce  of  ihiist 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do  not  c/i»*igli 
consider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin.  'XXiv: 
ixgaifl  him  rather  as  having  hiwered  the  r^ 
qmsitions  of  the  law,  ainl  exonerated  his 
lollowei-s  fi-om  the  necessity  of  that  strict- 
ness of  hfe  which  they  view  as  a  burthcti- 
.somc  nart  of  their  it:ligion.   From  this  bu^ 
then  they  flatter  themselves  it  was  the  chiif 
f»l»ject  of  the  gosnel  to  deliv  er  them ;  and 
from  this  supjiosed  deliverance  it  is  that  lhc> 
chiefly  consider  it  as  a  merciful  dispensation. 
A  cluap  Christianity,  of  which  we  canac- 
'piit  ourselves  by  a  general  recopiition,  ant! 
a  levy  statt  d  ol)s'er\anrcs,  whi^^mjuii-e  nn 
M'.rihc^-sof  the  wiii,  nor  rert*fiW;»rieMi;c 
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stirc  you,  the  pi'c\'aUing  system  ; 
I  of  that  numerous  class  who  like 
tearances,  andto  decline  i*ciJities; 
t  every  thing  hereafter  u'hile  they 
give  up  nothing  here ;  but  who 
en  in  view  as  a  snug  reveraon  af- 
hall  have  squeezed  out  of  tliis 
fie  verv  last  clregs  and  droj)j)ings, 
icive.* 

Ifield,  with  giT-at  modesty,  repli- 
ed 1  am  ashamed  to  have  said  so 
1  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable, 
1  to  debate.  Sir  John  only  smiles, 
resolved  not  to  help  me  out.  Be- 
lowcvcr,  my  dear  Sir,  that  what 

I  procee<ls  not  fix)m  ])reSQmption, 

II  earnest  desire  of  being  set  right. 
ventui*e  to  otter  one  more  obser- 
the  afternoon  sermon.  Dr.  Bar- 
great  sui-prisc,  spoke  of  the  death 
as  exhibitinj;  firactical  lessons. 
ii;;li  I  have  always  considered  it  in 
way,  as  the  cause  of  cmr  salva- 
s  preceptive  and  moral  benefits, 
ifcss,  do  not  ai)i)ear  to  me  at  all 

?ive,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'our 
e  from  the  punisliment  incurred 
Ik'  one  great  end  and  object  of  the 
iir  Kedeemer  ;  but  I  am  verv  far 
dcring  iliis  as  the  only  benefit  at- 

I  conceive  it  to  l)e  most  abnn- 
tntction,  juid  the  strongest  possi- 
ve  to  practical  goodness;  and  that 
variety  of  ways.  The  death  of 
mer  shows  us  the  infinite  value  of 
t)y  showing  the  inestimable  price 
cm,  and  thus  leads  us  to  more  di- 
securing  their  eternal  felicity.  It 
.xl  to  inspire  us  with  an  unfeigned 
sin,  and  more  es])ecially  to  con- 
Gotl's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  par- 
lich  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed 

Now,  if  it  actually  pi*oduce  such 
t  conse(piently  stinmlates  us  to  re- 
and  to  an  increasing  dread  of  vio- 
e  engagements  which  we  have  so 
c  to  lead  a  better  life.  Then  the 
tion  of  this  stupendous  circum- 
l  tend  to  fill  our  heaits  with  such  a 
"atitude  and  obedience,  as  will  Ik- 
[jreservc  us  fnni  i-elapsing  into 
ires.  Again — Ciin  an\  motive  ope- 
werfully  on  us  towards  producing 
charity  and  forgiveness?  What- 
otes  our  love  to  Ood  will  dispose 
creased  love  for  our  fellow  ci'ea- 
c  cannot  converse  with  any  man, 

ixrccive  a  kindness  from  any  man, 
innot  receive  an  injui7  ftx>m  anv 
vhoni  the  RedeemtT  has  not  died, 
mbrance  of  the  sufferings  which 
[)ardoii  for  the  greatest  offences, 
ral  tendency  to  lead  us  to  forgive 

:l field  said, '  1  had  not  indeed  ima- 
c^mftrc  any  practical  uses  in  an 
hichi  had  been,  however,  accus- 


tomed to  look  with  rc\'erwice  as  an  atone- 
ment for  sin.' 

*  Of  these  practical  eflFects,^  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  •  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that 
all  human  con.siderations  put  together,  can- 
not so  powerfully  inspire  us  with  an  indiifer-' 
encc  to  the  vanities  of  life,  and  the  allure-' 
ments  of  unhallowed  pleasui'es.  No  human 
motive  can  be  so  efficacious  in  sustaining  the 
heart  under  trials,  and  reconciling  it  to  af- 
flictions.— For  what  trials  and  ainictions'do 
not  sink  into  nothing  m  comparison  with  the 
sufferings  attending  that  august  e\'ent,  from 
which  we  derive  this  siipport?  The  con- 
temnlation  of  this  sacrifice  also  degrades 
wealth,  debases  power,  annihilates  ambi- 
tion. We  rise  from  this  contemplation  with 
a  mind  piTpared  to  bear  with  the  infirmi- 
ties, to  relieve  the  wants,  to  forgive  the  un- 
kindnesses  of  men.  We  extract  ftx)m  it  a 
more  humbling  sense  of  ourselves,  a  moi-e 
snlKlue<l  spirit,  a  moiv  sol)er  contempt  of 
whatever  the  world  calls  great,  than  aft  the 
lectures  of  ancient  philosojihy,  or  the  teach- 
ei*s  of  modem  moi-als  ever  inspired.* 

During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  main- 
tained the  most  invincible  silence.  His. 
countenance  l)ore  riot  the  least  mark  of  ill- 
hunuMir  or  impatience,  but  it  was  serious 
and  thoughtful ;  except  when  his  wife  got 
into  any  little  difficulty  ;  he  then  encouraged 
her  by  an  aftectionate  smile,  but  listened 
like  a'man  who  has  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  imfiortant 
to  be  dismissed  without  a  feir  and  candid 
hearing. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Whit.k  we  wei-e  at  bi*eakfast  next  morn- 
ing, a  sweet  little  ^y  girl  flew  into  the  room 
almost  breathless  with  joy.;  and  running  to 
her  mother,  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
iK)segav, 

*  (^,  1  see  you  were  the  mdustrious  girl  last 
week,  Kate,'  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracinj^ 
her,  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Belfiekl 
looked  inquisitively.  '  It  is  an  invention  of 
Lucilla's,'  said  the  mother,  'that  the  little 
one  who  performs  best  in  the  school-room, 
instead  of  having  any  rewanl  which  may 
excite  vanity  or  sensuality,  shall  be  taught 
to  gratify  a  better  feeling;,  by  being  allowed 
to  present  her  mother  with  a  nosegay  of  the 
finest  flowers,  which  it  w  reward  enough  to 
see  worn  at  diimer,  to  which  she  is  always 
admitted  when  there  is  no  company.  * 

*  Oh  !  pray  do  not  consider  us  as  compa- 
ny ;  pray  let  Rate  dine  with  us  to-dav,'said 
Lady  Belfield.  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her  as- 
sent' and  went  on.  But  this  is  not  all. — 
The  flowers  they  present,  they  also  raise.  I 
went  rather  too  tar,  when  I  said  that  no  va- 
nity' was  excited ;  they  are  vain  enough  of 
their  carnations,  and  each  is  ea^  to  pro- 
duce the  largest.  In  this  competition,  how- 
ever, the  vanity  is  not  personal.  Lucilla 
has  some  skill  m  raising  flo^er^^  ^'a«:\  ^\ 
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Ivas  a  subordinate  post  under  lier.  Their 
fiiiher  riten  tre.its  them  with  half  a  day's 
work,  and  then  they  all  ti'eat  nie  witii  tea  and 
cakes  ni  tlie  honey- suckle  arboui*  tJt'  their 
own  planting,  which  is  called  Lucilla's  l)o\v- 
cr.  It  would  he  liaixl  to  say  whether  p:i- 
ivnts  or  children  uiost  enjoy  these  happy 
holidays.' 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeaivd  with  her 
nosegay  in  a  laru^e  knot  of  ribbons,  which 
was  cvcd  with  no  small  c<>m»laci:ncy  by 
little  Rate.  1  obserxed  that  Lucilla/whu 
used  to  niAiiifest  nuich  ])leasure  in  the  ctni- 
vei'siition  after  dinner,  was  berkon«.'d  o  .t  ol 
the  rcK>n»  by  Pl\«rbe,  as  soon  as  it  was  over. 
1  felt  uneasy  at  an  absence  tn  wliich  1  had 
not  been  accustimied ;  hut  the  cause  was 
explained,  when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate  who 
was  the  queen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  invite 
us  to  drink  tea  in  Lucilla's  bower.  We  in- 
stantly obeyed  the  sunnnons. 

*  1  knew  nothing;  of  this,'  said  the  deli\;ht- 
ed  mother,  while  we  weiv  all  adminng  the 
clej^ant  an-angenicnts  of  this  little  fete.  I'he 
purple  clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branch- 
es with  those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed 
a  sweet  and  friij^r«int  canopy  to  the  aixhetl 
bowel",  while  the  flowery  tendrils  hunjij  down 
on  all  sides.  Lai-ge  bunches  of  roses  in- 
termixed with  the  siher  stars  of  the  jessa- 
mine, were  stuck  into  the  moss  on  the  inside 
as  a  temporary  decoration  only.     The  rinest 

})lants  had  been  brought  fnJm  the  jj:i*een- 
louse  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  dehciuus 
cveninv::,  and  the  little  fjiirv  festivitv,  t« 'te- 
ther with  the  flittingabout  of  the  airy  si)irits 
which  had  i)]vj)ared  it,  was  absolutely  en- 
chaniini;.  Sn-  Juhn,  alwa)s  poetical,'  ex- 
claimed m  raptuiv, 

*  nevperian  fabin  true/ 
If  true,  Iierv  only/ 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the 
gaixlen  of  Kden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla 

f)residcd.  Phoe be  was  all  alive.  The  other 
ittlc  ones  had  decorated  Kate's  flaxen  hair 
with  a  wreath  of  woodbines.  They  sung 
two  or  three  baby  stanzas,  which  thev  had 
composed  among  themselves,  in  which  Kate 
was  complimented  as  queen  of  the  fete.  The 


made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  weiv  all  seated  in  our  enchan- 
ting b::wer,  and  drinknig  our  tea,  at  whicli 
we  had  no  other  attendants  than  the  little 
Hebes  themselves,  I  asked  Kate  how  it  hap- 
pened that  she  seemed  to  be  distinguished 
on  this  occasion  iix^m  her  little  sistei-s, 
*  Oh  Sir,*  siiid  she,  *  it  is  because  it  is  mv 
biith-day.  I  am  eight  years  old  to-dav.  1 
gjive  up  all  my  gilt  books  with  pictui"es  this 
day  twelve-month,  and  to-day  I  jjivc  up  all 
my  little  stoi-y  books,  I  am  now  going  to  read 
such  books  as  men  and  women  read.' 

Shu  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who 


ranged  themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  alit« 
lie  distance  beforc  us,  to  which  vviftni^ 
ferred  a  ]>rofuhi.)ii  of  citkes  and  fniilfiTa 
the  bovver.  While  thty  weix*  dirvoaiii 
liRin,  I  turned  t«>  Mr.  Stanley,  anddrara 
an  o.planatiim  «if  Kite's  speccli. 

*  1  make,'  siiid  he,  *  the  renouncingtlin 
baby  b(v.)ks  a  kind  of  eporhii,  ami  bytlM 
distinrtly  marking  the  i>erii.«d,  thev  nntt 
think  of  ix'tuniing  back  to  them.  \Ve  have 
in  our  d'-mestic  plan  sevt- nd  of  these  artifi- 
cial diviiKins  of  life.  I'hese  little  cekhn- 
tions  iire  icras,  that  we  use  as  niarkiog 
]>(jsts,  fixim  which  we  set  out  on  some  net 
a  uisc,' 

'  Hut  as  to  Kate's  books  ?'  said  I-ady  Bd- 
field.  *  We  have.'  replied  Mr.  Star.K  y,  't» 
liiaiiv  elementary  b'.>oks.  Tlu-y  lii-e  readtoo 
nuich  and  t(H)  li)ng.  The  yu'ulhful  mind, 
which  was  ft-rnurly  sick  from  inaiiiUos,ii 
now  in  danger  from' a  plethora. 

*  Much,  however,  will  de]jend  oncapadtf 
and  disposimn,  A  child  of  slower  paiti 
mav  be  indulged  till  nine  years  old  with 
b(X)ks  which  a  lively  genius  will  locjk  dowi 
u])ou  at  seven.  A  girl  of  t  lU  tils  «?/// real 
1 »» /irr  no  excitement  is  wanting.  The  na- 
tural appetite  is  a  sufKcient  incentive.  'i"he 
less  brilliant  child  requires  the  allunmenlct 
lighter  hot. ks.  She  wants  encriuragentcntai 
much  as  the  other  rc(juires  n-sti-aint.' 

'But don't  you  think.'  sidd  I-adv  BclficM. 
*  that  they  are  of  great  use  in  attracting  cliil- 
d  ren  to  lo\  e  readhig  f*  •  1  )oubtless  the)  are/ 
!  said  .Mr,  Stanley.  *  The  niisfoitune  is,  tlol 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  fii-st  must  be 
not  only  contiiaied  but  heii;hlened,  tokcfl) 
up  the  attiaction.  These  books  ai-e  iicvea 
in  miniatui-e,  and  the  excess  of  them  wSl 
lead  to  the  want  of  novels  at  full  length, 
l  he  early  use  of  savory  dishes  is  not  u«- 
all)-  followed  by  an  apjietite  for  i)laiii  ft*d. 
I'o  the  taste  thus  jiampei-ed,  historv  1«^ 
comes  dry,  grammar  laborious,  and  rtligia 
dull. 

*  My  wife,  who  was  left  to  travel  thntigli 
the  wide  expanse  of  uni\ersid  historv,  and 
the  divary  descits  (;f  Kapin  and  Mezera,ii 
1  will  \entui-e  to  assert,  moix*  complfldf 
skilled  in  ancient  Fi-ench,  and  English  his- 
tory, than  any  of  the  ji^irls  who  have  ben 
fed,  or  rather  starveil  on  extracts  uid 
abridgements.  I  mean  not  to  reccmmciid 
the  two  la^t  named  authors  for  \eiT  \11un5 
])eople.  They  ai-e  dry  and  tedious  ami  chil- 
dren in  our  days  have  (»pportunitie»  ol'  ac- 
quiring the  sam'e  knowledge  with  Icsslslipur. 
yVe  have  brighter,  1  wish  I  could  say  safer 
lights.  Still  fact,  and  not  wit  is  the  leadinc 
object  of  histoiy. 

*  Mrs.  Stanley  says,  that  the  very  tedinos- 
ness  of  her  historians  hjul  a  g«xjd  effect: 
they  were  a  ballast  to  her  levity,  a  discipline 
to  her  nund,  of  which  she  lias  teit  the  bcn^ 
fit  in  her  subsequent  liiif. 

*  Hut  to  return  U^  the  mass  of  children's 
bo(»ks.  I'he  too  great  profosioii  of  thtm 
pruti-acts  the  imbecility  of  childhood  j  thry 
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t  the  understandinf;  instead  of  ad^an- 1  *  By  no  nicans.  Madam/  replied  Mr. 
>  ^mi;  it;  they  ^ivo  forwanhicss  wiihnui !  Stanley  :  M^ii  I  will  venture  to  assi  it  that 
Itrcnj^th  ;  they  hinder  the  mind  fii>m  in:i-'  i-ven  svry  lKn:ks  sin  iild  not  Ik*  Imind  un  a 
king  viKonni-*  shut  its,  teach  it  t«)  st(»t>p  whi-ii  ■  pnn(i]ili  "diricily  cofitrattctorif  to  iheiil, 
it»h(Hil(l  si'ar,  and  to  a>iitr.ict  when  it  slu-uld  j  n:iy,  t«ii..lly  Huhvcrs'.vv  ot  tlieni.  The  Ara- 
'^paiid;  vet  I  allow  that  many  otthem  are  \  biaii  Nights,  and  otlicroi-ii.Mit.iI  Ijooks  of  fa- 
^lightfully  anuisinp;, and  to arertain  decree!  bit",  though  loo>>c  and  fuulty  in  many  i*e- 
^•istructi\  e ;  but  thty  must  not  be  used  as  spects,  yrt  have  always  a  refei*em-e  t'l  the 
--  ^l*c basis  of  iustnictio.i,  and  but  sparingly  relijjjif>n  <if  the  coui\trV.  Nothing  is  iutro- 
.    ^)9cdat  all  as  rc-fix'shnient  fn>m  labour.'         ducvd  against  the  law  of  Mahomet;   nc- 


pr< ht  ot  MS  tilt*  ])rriU'i|j 
Virtue,  than  point,  out  the  motive  ot  \iitue,  iar  from  callin.i;  a  b.id  b(»r)k,  thoui^h  the 
^Jid  the  jirinciple  I'f  sin.  I'luy  reprobate  Uible  w;;s  never  nanied  isi  it.' 
bad  actions  as  i*vil  and  injuru-us  U\  (.tliers,  I  Latly  Uiltiild  o'j.ierxed,  'That  she  was 
t>lit  not  its  an  oftence  a;;ainst  the  Aliuii^lity.  ;s»*rrv  to  siy  her  ehilihen  fiund  religious 
X^'hereas  the  Bibie  comes  witli  a  pliiiii,  studies  very  dry  aiui  tiresome;  tlitnjgli  she 
*tr.iij;ht-tMrwani.sii]iple,  but  powerful  prin-  look  j;reat  p  ms,  and  made  them  learn  by 
iple— •*  How  shall  I  do  this  ^;reat  wicked-  lieart  a  multtude  of  cpiestions  and  answci'<, 
eis  ai^ainst  God i-**     Against   7//<r,    77ifr  a  variety  of  c;itee.hisms  and  explanalionSy 


Only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  hi  ///(/ .  and  the  best  abridi^nu-nts  of  tlie  ni!)le.' 
^ighU'  "  i     *My  dear  Lady  BelHeld,'  rejjlied  Mr. 

'Even  children  should  be  taupht  that;  Stanley,  'you  have  fully  accounted  for  the 
'^heti  a  man  has  committed  the  greatest  jjos-  j  dryness  and  dulness  of  which  you  complain, 
ttible  crime  against  his  fellow  creatuix*,  stilllCiive  them  the  JHfu'r  itwlf.  I  never  vet 
^heolfence  ag;ainst  (iod  is  what  will  strike  a •  knew  a  child  who  did  not  deliglit  in  tlie  iM- 
^nie  penitent  with  the  most  deej)  remorse.  '  ble  hi>ti)nes,  and  who  would  not  desire  to 
^U  morality  which  is  not  dniwn  troni  this  i  liear  them  a^ain  and  aj;ain.  l-*mm  the  his- 
vcriptural  si^urce  is  weak,  defective,  and:torie«»,  Mrs.  Stmley  and  1  pn^eed  with 
lioUow.    These  entertainini;  authors  seUloni  ■  them  to  ihe  ]»arai)]es ;  and  from  them  ti»the 

f  round  their  stories  on  any  intimati(^n  that  •' miracles,  and  a  few  «»f  llie  most  stiikinj; 
uman  niiture  is  corrupt ;'  that  the  youni;  •  pn-jihecies.  \V lun  they  have  acquired  a 
veader  is  helpless  and  wants  assisUuice  ;  that !  i^fjod  ileal  of  this  desultory  knowled>;e,  we 
lie  is  f^iilty  and  wants  pardon.'  \  \k"^\\\  t«)  wea\  e  the  i):iris  into  a  wht,le.    I'he 

•Surely,  my  dear  ^Ir.  Stanley,'  said  La-  \  httle  j;irl  who  had  the  honour  of  <linini;  with 
liy  Helfield,  ''thtniKh  1  tlo  not  object  to  the   you  t<»-day.  has  be:<un  this  morniny;  to  i-ead 


^ruth  and  reasrmableness  of  anv  thini;  vou  the  Scriptures  with  her  mother  syslemati- 
luvc  Siiid,  I  cannot  think  that  these  thi'nj;s  c  illy.  \Ve  shall  sn<»n  open  to  lier  some- 
Can  possiblv  be  made  intellijiible  to  childivn.*  thin^;  of  the  hchimr  of  Christianity,  and  ex- 


piinciplesofl     *  I  j) 
Christianity  for  men.     It  evidently  i-ecpiiivs  j  they  ac.(|uii-e(l  by  pickin^^  out  the  mc;st  in- 


pers(}ns  am  bv  no  means  understand  a  com-  genuine    lan^cuai;e    of    Sc.rii)tui-e    I    have 
positi€>n  »)  amiiible,  but  so  ctMidensed.    The  taken  j>ai-ticular  care   thev  shall   Ixr  well 


of 


'  j!;race'-— of  'forsakini^  sin  bv  ivpentance'  phraseoloi!:y  of  Sciipturc.  1  make  a  great 
-of  •  believing  the  pnnnise  of  (.i<Kl  by  J)oint  of  this,  havinj;  often  seen  this  useful 
ith.'     Now,  while  children  are  siudvini;  mipression  etVectuallv  lirevented  by  a  mul- 


£iith.  ....  .      , 

these  great  truths  in  the  catechism,  they  are  jtitude  c»t  subsidiary  hist<»ncs,  and  explana- 


probauly,  at  the  same  time,  almost  constant- 
ly reading  some  of  those  entei-taininj;  stories 


ti.»ns,  which  too  much  supersede  the  use  of 
the  orii^inal  text. 

*  Only  observe,'  continued  he,  'whatdi- 


brought  iurwai-d  in  si.  ry  bt»oks  ?'  tcntial  sorvow,  avc  iviuwd  CAKWvVvivvWw ^-wv^ 
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rme  -jlioi-t  sciitence  woven  iiitn  ul most  even* 
jiiiit  ui  the  liistoricul  scri'ituiTs  I  <»ljscnv 
this,  uiid  then  cunfc:i!>  what  a  pity  it  i&  th;tt 
cliihli\-n  rthtiuld  !x'  comiiirmly  hct  to  rx-ad 
the  history  in  a  meap-e  al)ndi;enicnt,  strip- 
ijed  cf  th<K»c  };ems  with  which  the  orij^inal 
IN  NO  richly  inlaid  !  These  hi&tories  and  ex- 
fXfiiiti(N)s  become  ven*  useful  after\v.inU  tu 
young  pcoj)le  who  are  thoi-oughly  coiiver- 
k;int  with  the  Bible  itself.' 


weak:  ••■-^  the  fatlier'a  temperate d:.<^ 
v.«. Tii^  TMi . '.:y.  6j::e  is  j)ur;;cvaaiiy  -iliaf 
hi-.ii  'ivtiire  tiic  ci.iUiiL-:!  Vtv  sriiii//  :\\ie%% 
iheir  IxMjkx  Hel'^tle:iti<jtih:trcu:ii;.rabr* 
twceii  their  health,  which  U  prrKCi,airi 
their  pleasuiv,  which  is  aStrucitdbf  kr 
tVjf>li>h  ze«U  to  pmniote  it,  f<tr  murtttuolf 
his  pnuleiit  re>trictionji.  WhatcVCTlhet 
ther  heljJb  them  to  at  table,  the malicrlia 
fnmi  them,  lest  it  shmjld  make  them  ixL 


Sir  John obsened, that  he  had  l)ecn  struck  I  What  he  f(>rbids  is  always  the  veir !li| 
with  the  remarkable  (litiritrrrntf'tint'M  ut.  which  is  jjtk id  for  them.  5ihtisniucnB« 
Mr.  Staiile)  *s  dauirlitun*,  and  their  indift'er-  ;  aiVaid,  howevcrj  of  o\erU»adiiie»ln:irnit»' 
encc  to  things  about  which  most  children  \  ries  than  tiieir  stom:ic!i».  Kcadirig^  fk 
wei*e  so  eager.  *  Selfishness,'  said  Mr.  jsiiNs  ^'»h  sjxiil  the  giris'  cyes,«orpin{li 
Stanley,  'is  the  hydra  we  are  perpetually  >  write,  will  ruin  their  chests, uiid  vunif 
com  bath  ig  ;  but  tlie  monster  has  so  much  j  will  make  tliem  round  shou'cU-rtd.  ItAi 
vitality,  that  new  heads  st)nn|;  up  as  f.ist  a.t  boys  ntn,  tliev  uili  h:.vc  fevrri;  ii  Aef 
the  old  ones  are  cut  off.  7o  cjuntfrcct  jump,  they  wifi  spntin  tiieir  aiikK'^:itf^ 
H^lfitthntHH,  that  inh'jrn,  inhnd  mischitf,  I  pla>  at  cricket,  a  bliw  m:iy  killtlkft;i 
hold  (rj  hr  the  srrfat  art  of  education,  Eilu- ,  tliey  swim,  they  will  be  di-uwncd,  ^^ 
cation  therefore,  cuinnt  be  ade(iuately  car-  .  lowness  of  the  stream  is  noai^iciita 
ined  on,  except  by  those  who  an:  deeply '  safety. 


shfxAs  it  makes  will,  as  your  favourite  Eve  If  he  drrie!»  his  point,  it  isattlieex|K|K^ 

obscr\'i-s,  his  peace;  if  he  rtlaxt-s,  as  hcconiiBi«f 

.B            ,              .               .  d»xs,  Ills  chil(h*eii  arethe  MCtinis.   H?i** 

*  Soon  mock  our  leant  ma  nur  me.  ,         '.    ,            ,.                   ^..          a\^W^ 

'*  Ilii^::i  ijiiMi^nt  ti»  sumiit  his  exceiMKfwr 

*  This  rounteniction,*  continued  Mr.  Staii-  ment  ti  i  her  tee')Je  miiul,  lest  his  opjiwi* 

ley,  *  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  sijience,  which  sh'Hild  hur.  herheidth  ;  andheluatl*** 

is  to  be  tiiken  up  at  set  times,  and  laid  iiside  tification  uf  seeing  his  children  tiaindtf* 

till  the  allotted  periixl  ot  instruction  rciunis;  they  had  lU'tiiiiii^  but  bxiies. 

but  cis  the  evil  sh(:w>  itself  at  all  times,  and  *  I'tJthe  wretched  eiUic:itionof  Mri^T 

in  all  shapes,  the  li-Z/o/r />rr/  (if  instruction  nnids  herself  all  this  niischief  maybe  «B» 

is  to  be  Ixrut  against  it.     aIis.  Stanley  and  1  butetl ;  for  she  is  not  a  bad,  though ar.^ 

endeavour  that  not  one  rewaixl  wc  iJestow,  nuit    wi»man  ;  and    having   been  hifsf 

iKitone  gratification  we  afford,  sliall  l>e  cal-  treated  by  her  own  parents,  she  Kb-'* 

culated  to  prom  »te  it.     (i ratifications  f  hil-  .  iiij;a- trrnr  of  \  u'/^ar  minds,  thit  ^^J*?* 

dren  oiii^ht  to  have.     The  aj)jH:tite'*  and  in-  p<>s:iii;  tiic  opposite  of  wrons;  murt  :.u-.*» 

clinatums  should  bo    rea^onali.v  iji  lul^^ed.  lily  bi- ritjht.     As  she  found  that  bein;^ 

We  are  only  cautinusnot  to  emjiloy  them  as  petually    cnitradictcd    had   n-ade  \eJ^ 

theinhfrumemfffjfrrcffWfit'nsrt  wh'u'h  would  miserable,  she  C'»ncli:ied  that  iK'^cf'**! 

look  as  if  we  valued    them    hii:h!y,    and  CHitradicted  atali  wmild  niukelurciul^ 

»hou:<ht  them  a  fit  remjineration  for  merit,  hajipy.     The  e\ent  has  answcnilijsap 

I  wouUl  ntiher  show  ;i  liitlc  in<lu1^ence  to  have  Ix-en  foitsten.     Ne\er  was  *  ■*• 

si'iisuality  um  seuMiality,  tli  ui  make  it  thc,ii:»»ron*.rn:td.  di«' i\^rce:n-.r.  trutiMcif«^'"^ 

reward  of  gcxxlness,  \% liioh  sicnis  to  lie  the  Uiiiv.     The  i;ratificali<ii;  of  ««e  uarts-*^ 

r(iinm-i'i  way,     \\  liile  1  iiululi;.  cl  liie  apiK-  Iv   "i  re  ales    a    r.ew    one.     .\nd  it  '^  **v 

tite  of  a  chih'l,  1  would  nexir  hoifl  out  tii;:»  when  they  j*re  r|uitc  wi-m   f«jt  ^'-i^' 

indtd^enco  wliich  1  granted  to  the  lowest,  vinj^    d'Jiie  n"t::injk'.    x>\'^*   they  'uo..  J^ 

the  animal  part  c^f  1,!^  iiiitare,  as  a  pa\  incut  fm;e  in  their  b'loks,  a^  less  weana'-fl'**:^ 

ifjrthc*  exertion  of  his  mentid  or  Til-. nd  i;i-  idleness.' 

cultics.'  Sir  J..hn,  turning  to  Ladv  HcJfit'K^. *»* 

tai;e.'  said  Sir  a  veiv  tender  ti>ne,  *  Mv  «k'ar  C';.rMr«f  "J 


r 


umoiir,  or  bad  ju  l^im-i.t,  fMsir.ct  c:uh    may  p(  rlwin- Itan  to  tl'.e  pan:.:  »'."*?" 
other's  plans  or  where  '  ne  p  irem  m  ik*:-*   them  ;  bi.»  I  1.  i\c  never  vet  h en  i'-J'**:^ 


tlur  Other  iiisij^iifirunt  in  tiie  e\es  oftlicir  'jf  vo«inirpcrvin^.  where" the  pdnri:l>i»5^ 

child»x'n.'  '  ( (>;  who  ilid  r.cr  aftrrwanisdisco\er  r-n*" 

•  Mr.  K;*vnolds,'  nj^li'd  Mr.  Stanley.  *  a  >irjn:.;ir  ;'t!'  rt!"n  ?•  r  the  c-oe  wh  »  ''*'-.J 

frieii'l  M* 'n"!K'   -n  t!.u  r.ii  :!i')  ir.li    <!,  is  in  sr.ni.'^U  fv^ti-ri-'M.d  Hiliti,  than ftr ihv"'^' 

t.ii-,  •.•.._.-  i.i«.'i'.-..M' ::•..      1      the  m';ilicr'.i  '.xh'^vj' Mind  iii'i'jl.-.nrv  h->'J  at  "<"  ""''■' 
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nr  importance  and  their  own  reve- 

!r\'cd  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he  had 
r  a  libiiiry,  and  wished  to  inspire  his 
1  with  the  love  of  literature,  I  was 
•d  to  see  their  apaiiment  so  slender- 
ided  with  books. 

s  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  tiling,' 
"tie  ;  *  nothing  is  a  gratificition  of 
the  want  has  not  been  previously  felt. 
sives  of  children  all  so  antici]}ated, 
ry  never  experience  the  pleasuix:  ex- 
r'  wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  ini- 
books  the>'  must  have  a  pretty  copi- 
>ply.  But  as  to  books  of  entertain- 
-  instruction  of  a  higher  kind,  I  never 
hem  to  ])osst>ss  one  of  their  own,  till 
ive  attentively  read  and  improved  by 
<  gives  them  a  kind  of  title  to  it ;  and 
sire  of  pr«)])crty  so  natural  to  human 
es,  I  thmk  stimulates  them  in  des- 
g  books  which  are  in  themselves  a 
y.  Expectation  with  them,  as  with, 
iickens  desire,  while  possession  dead- 
is  time  the  children  had  exhausted 
refreshments  set  before  them,  and 
;reated  to  a  little  iarther  distance, 
without  disturbing  u^,  they  tix.»cly 
their  innocent  gambols — playing, 
laughing,  dancing,  reciting  verses, 
w^hich  could  ]>uzzie  the  other  in  the 
if  plants,  of  which  they  pulled  single 
o  increase  the  difficulty,  all  succeed- 
other.  Lady  Belfield  looking  con- 
'  at  me,  said,  *  These  are  the  crea- 
hom  I  iix)lishly  suspected  of  being 
niserable  by  restraint,  and  gloomy 
k  want  of  indulgence. ' 
.T  long  experience, '  said  Mr.  Stan- 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not 
uixious  cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not 
vnsxly  indulgences  which  wealth  can 
V  not  all  the  contrivances  of  inventive 
'  his  dariing  youthful  oflrs]>ring,  c^ui 
an  amusement  so  p^re,  so  natunil, 
[),  so  rational,  so  healthlul,  I  had  al- 
lid  8o  religious,  as  that  unbought 
!  connected  with  a  ganlen.' 
and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time 
teping  into  the  bower  in  order  to 
n  interval  in  the  conversation,  as 
they  found  our  attention  disengaged, 
among  us  ;  each  took  the  fond  fa- 
a  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  turf  scat 
presented  him  a  book  which  he 
and  out  of  it  read  with  infinite  hu- 
race  and  gaiety,  The  divertinif  Hih- 
John  Gii/iifi,  This  it  seems  was  a 
:  to  which  tliey  had  been  led  to 
wanl  for  some  time,  but  which,  in 
Tf  Kate,  liad  been  purposely  with- 
.  this  memorable  day.  His  little 
,  wh«  grouped  theniselves  round 
the  grass,  were  nearly  convulsed 
ghter,  iM)r  were  the  tenants  of  the 
Kich  less  delighted. 
:  walked  into  the  house,  Mr.  Stan- 

II.  3: 


ley  said,  •  Whenever  I  read  to  my  children 
a  light  and  gay  composition,  which  I  often 
do,  I  generally  take  care  it  shall  be  the 
work  of  some  valuable  author,  to  whose 
writings  this  shall  be  a  pleasant  and  a  temp- 
ting prelude.  What  child  of  spirit  wno 
hears  John  Gilpin,  will  not  long  to  be 
thought  old  and  wise  enough  to  read  the 
*  Task  .'*  The  remembrance  of  the  infant 
rapture  will  gi\e  a  piviHlection  for  the  poet. 
Desiring  to  keep  their  standard  high,  I  ac- 
custtsm  them  to  none  but  go(Kl  writers,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  by  this  means 
they' will  be  less  likelv  to  stoop  to  ordinary 
ones  when  they  sliafl  hereatter  come  to 
choose  for  themselves.* 

Lady  BelHeld  regretted  to  me  that  she 
had  not  bnnight  some  of  her  children  to  the 
Grove  :  •  To  confess  a  disgraceful  truth,' 
said  she,  'I  was  afraid  they  would  have 
been  moped  to  death  ;  and  to  confess  an- 
other truth  still  moi*e  disgraceful  to  m^  au- 
thority, my  indulgence  has  been  so  injudi- 
ciAus,  and  1  have  maintained  so  little  control, 
that  I  dui*st  not  bring  some  of  them  for  iear 
of  putting  the  rest  out  of  humour ;  I  am 
now  in  a  school,  where  I  trust  1  may  learn 
to  acquire  firmness,  without  any  diminution 
of  fondness.' 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Thk  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed 
that  we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his 
neighbours.  He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode 
on  horseback,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  at- 
tending the  ladies  in  the  sociable.  Lady 
Hclfieid,  who  was  now  become  desirous  of 
improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed  domestic 
system,  by  the  experience  of  Sirs.  Stanley, 
told  her  how  much  she  admii-ed  the  cheer- 
fill  obedience  of  her  children.  She  said, 
•  slie  did  not  so  much  wonder  to  see  them 
so  good,  but  she  owned  she  was  surprised  to 
see  them  so  hap])y.' 

*  1  know  not,*  replied  Mrs,  Stanley, 
•whether  the  increased  insubordination  of 
children  is  owin^  to  the  new  school  of  phi- 
losopliy  and  politics,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
make  part  ofthe  system.  When  I  go  some- 
times to  stay  with  a  friend  in  town  to  do  bu- 
siness, she  is  always  making  apologies  that 
she  cannot  go  out  with  me — *  her  daughters 
want  the  coach.'  If  I  ask  leave  to  see  the 
friends  who  r^ll  on  me  in  such  a  room, — ^  her 
daughters  have  company  there,  or  they  want 
the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  preparing 
for  tlie  children's  ball  in  the  evenmg.'  If  a 
messenger  is  required — *  her  daughters  want 
the  footman.*  There  certainly  prevails  a 
spirit  of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spi- 
nt,  a  sepanitton  from  the  parent  state.  It 
is  the  children'a  world. ' 

•You remind  me,  Madam,'saidl,  *of an 
old  courtier,  who  being  asked  by  Louis  XV, 
which  age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  pre- 
sent, replied,   *Sirt;,  1  passed  my  yotuh  ia 
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respecting  old  a^,  and  I  find  I  must  now 
pan  my  dd  age  m  respecting  children.' 

'  In  some  other  houses,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley, 
*  where  wc  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr. 
Re)'ndds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the 
accommodatioas ;  and  1  have  observed  that 
tiie  convenience  and  comfbit  of  the  father  is 
Ixit  a  suliordinate  cnn^deration.  The  rc- 
q)ectEul  terms  of  address  are  nearly  banish- 
ed ftom  the  vocabulary  of  children,  and  the 
somewhat  too  orderly  manner  which  once 
prevailed  is  superseded  by  an  incivility,  a 
roughness,  a  want  of  attention,  which  is 
surely  not  better  than  the  harmless  formali- 
ty which  it  has  driven  out' 
'  Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr. 
Reynolds'  gate ;  neither  he  nor  his  lad}' 
were  at  home.  Mr.  Stanley,  who  wishcci 
to  ^ew  us  a  fine  reach  of  the  river  fmin 
the  drawing-room  window,  desired  the  ser- 
vant to  show  us  into  it.  There  we  beheld  a 
curious  illustration  of  what  we  had  heanl. 


attention  to  us,  and  only  returned  t 

*  n — o'  or  *  ye — s'  to  our'qucstions.' 

•  Caroline,*  said  Sir  John,  *  these  p 
ruins  afiorcl  a  g'xxl  lesson  fnr  us.  \N  < 
desire  our  rich  uncles  and  our  v;encroi 
mothers  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
scnts,  if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  u 
withhold  them.' 

'It  is  a  sad  mistake,'  said  Mr.  S 
'  to  suppose  that  youth  wants  to  l>c  s 
santly  amused.  The)*  want  nut  pi 
to  be  chalked  out  for  them.  Laj 
cheap  and  coarse  materials  in  their  w 
let  their  own  busy  inventions  be  sufl 
work.  'I'hcy  have  abundcint  pleasur 
mere  freshness  and  ntwelty  <jt  hie,  its 
ken  health,  its  elastic  spirit,  its  v 
temper,  and  its  ever  new  rehources.| 

*So  it  appeal^  Stanley,' said  Si 

•  when  1  l(jok  at  your  little  gnnip  < 
recluses  as  they  arc  called,  llov 
cheap  yet  lively  pleasures  do  they 


In  the  ample  bow-window  lay  a  confused  .enjoy  !— their  succebbive  occupatioi 


heap  of  the  glittering  spoils  cf  the  most  ex- 
pendve  toys,— Before  the  rich  silk  chairs 
knelt  two  of  the  children,  in  the  act  of  ra- 
pidly demolishing  their  fine  painted  play- 
things ;  '  others  apart  sat  on  the  floor  m- 
tireo^'  and  more  deliberately  employed  in 
picking  to  pieces  Uieir  little  gaudy  works  of 
art.  A  pretty  giri  who  had  a  beautiful  wax 
doU  on  her  lap,  almost  as  big  as  herself,  was 
pulling  out  its  eyes,  that  she  might  see  how 
they  were  put  in.  Another,  weary  of  this 
ODStly  baby,  was  making  a  little  doll  of  r.i!i;s. 
A  tuit>ulent  looking  boy  was  teai  ing  out  the 
parchment  from  a  handsome  new  dnmi, 
that  he  might  see,  as  he  told  us,  where  the 
mnse  came  fix)m.  These  I  forgave,  they 
had  meaning  in  their  mischief. 

Another,  having  kicked  iibout  a  whole  lit- 
tle g^t  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decora- 
ted pa{;es  torn  asunder  at  his  ieet,  reading  a 
little  dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen 
maid  had  bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — 
'Fhe  Persian  carpet  was  strewed  with  the 
broken  limbs  of  a  painted  horse,  almost  as 
large  as  a  poney,  wnile  the  discontented  lit- 
tie  master  was  riding  astride  on  a  long 
roi^;h  stick.  A  bigger  boy,  after  having 
bnuLen  the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we 
saw  afterwards  in  the  court-yard,  nailing 
together  a  few  dirty  bits  of*^  ragged  elm 
boards,  to  make  hnnself  a  wheel-barrow. 

'Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  fastidious 
Jean  Jacques,'  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound 
votary  of  truth  and  reason,  must  triumph  at 
such  an  instance  of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and 
the  weariness  of  ignorance  and  idleness. — 
One  such  practical  instance  of  the  insuffi- 
ciencv  of  sufluence  to  bestow  the  pleasures 
whicn  industry  must  buy  ;— one  such  actu- 
al exemplification  of  the  folly  of  supposing 
that  injudicious  profusion  and  mistaken  foiul- 
nesB  oui  supply  that  pleasure  which  must 
be  worked  out  before  it  can  be  enjoyed,  is 
worth  a  whole  iolio  of  argument  or  exhor- 
tatkm.'— llie  ill-bred  litUe  flock  paid  no 


bof)ks,  their  animating  exercise,  th 
ritable  nmnds,  their  aixlent  frie^(ls^ 
social  table  at  which  the  elder  ones  a 
panions,  not  mutes ;  tlie  ever-varyii 
sures  of  their  garden, 

*lncreasiug  rirtue  and  approTing^  bvmt 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lad) 
on  whom  wc  next  called,  Mr.  SUm 
denly  exclaimed,  'The  Miss  Fls 
coming  up  the  gravel  walk  !'  Lad 
lo(^ke(l  vexed,  but  coriTcting  hcrsc 
*  Mr.  Stanley,  we  owe  this  visit  to 
rather  to  your  friciKl,'  bowing  to  me 
saw  your  cairiage  stop  here,  or  the 
not  have  done  so  dull  a  thing  as 
called  on  me.' 

Fhtsc  new  guests  presented  a  nei 
very  unc<  iigcnial  to  the  timid  and 
spirit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  Thei 
e<l  to  be  a  contest  between  the  sist< 
should  be  most  eloquent,  most  loud, 
inquisitive.  They  eagerly  attacks 
at  once,  as  supi)osing  mc  to  be  ovc 
with  intelligence  fmm  the  metn 
place  which  they  not  only  believer 
tain  exclusively  all  that  was  wortf 
but  all  that  was  woith  hearing.  Tl 
the  world  thev  considered  as  a  bai 
demess,  of  which  the  hungi*y  inl 
could onlv  be  kept  from  starxing. 
meagre  aliment  as  the  occasional  r 
its  pleasures,  fashions,  and  anecdote 
might  now  and  then  be  conveyed 
stray  trnveller,  might  furnish. 

'  ft  is  so  strange  to  us,'  said  M 
'  and  so  monstrously  dull  and  vulg 
in  the  country  at  this  time  of  i 
that  wc  don't  know  what  to  do  i 
selves.' 

•  As  to  the  time  of  year.  Madam 
*  if  e\  er  one  would  wish  to  be  in  t 
tiy  at  all,  suixly  this  month  is  th( 
j)erfection.  I'he  only  immond  t) 
which  I  cGuld  ever  charge  our  « 
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gn  is,  that  he  was  bom  in  June,  and 
s  furnished  his  fashionable  subjects 
loyal  pretence  for  encountering  •  the 
sea  axil  of  London,'  to  borrow  Will 
:omb's  phrase,  in  the  finest  month  of 
Ive,  But  where  that  is  the  real  mo- 
:h  one,  it  is  tlie  pretence  of  a  thou- 

N  can  you  be  so  shocking  ?'  said  she; 
ipa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
ast  two  or  three  years ;  and  for  so 
reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.' 
politeness  1  did  not  press  to  know  ; 
:d  not,  for  she  was  resolved  1  should 
irst  in  ignorance.* 

went  on—*  Do  you  know  he  pretends 
nes  are  hard,  ami  public  difficulties 
ing ;  and  he  declares  that  whatever 
Mi!»  we  endure,  government  must  be 
ted :  so  that  he  says,  it  is  ri^ht  to 
1,  in  the  only  wa)r  in  which  he  can  do 
stly  ;  1  am  suix:  it  is  not  doing  it  cre- 
.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so 
?*  'Shabby,  Madam,'  replied  I ; 
our  a  gentleman  who  has  nitegrity 
to  do  a  right  thing,  and  g;ood  sense 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it. ' 
,  but  papa  need  not.  The  steward 
s,  if  he  would  only  raise  his  tenants 
Utde,  he  would  nave  more  than 
;  but  papa  is  inflexible.  He  says 
ther  must  do  as  he  pleases  when  he 
to  tlic  estate,  but  that  he  himself 
iAy  when  he  came  into  possession, 
'  would  never  misc  the  rents,  and 
will  never  be  worse  than  his  wonl.' 
luld  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  join  in 
;a  gentleman  for  resolving  never  to 
ie  than  his  word,  1  was  silent, 
hen  inquired,  with  more  seriousness, 
were  any  pi-ospect  of  peace.  I  was 
^leased  with  this  question,  as  it  im- 
lore  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fel- 
^tures,  than  I  had  given  her  credit 
I  am  anxiously  looking  into  all  the 
,'  continued  she,  without  giving  me 
speak,  '  because  as  soon  iis  there  is 
papa  has  promised  we  shall  go  to 
^din.  If  it  was  not  fur  that,  1  should 
e  if  there  was  war  till  dix)msday,  for 
ith  marching  regiments,  and  militia, 
nnteers,  nothing  can  be  pleasantcr 
makes  the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as 
intry  can  be  pleasant'  I'hey  then 
r  the  names  and  respective  merits  of 
pci-a  singer,  every  dancer,  and  every 
vith  incredible  volubility  ;  and  I  be- 
tey  were  not  a  little  shocked  at  my 
ac(}uaintance  with  the  nomenclature, 
little  interest  1  took  m  the  criticisms 
ilt  upon  it. 

Lacly^  Aston  looked  oppressed  and 
1,  but  mwardly  rejo.cecl.as  she  after- 
'wned  10  me,  that  lier  daughters  were 
hin  hearing.  I  was  of  a  different 
,  upon  tlie  Spartan  principle,  of  nm- 
eir  children  sober,  Dy  the  spectacle 


of  the  mtoxicated  Helots.  Miss  Bell's  elo- 
quence seemed  to  make  but  little  impresnoo 
on  9at  (yeorge ;  or  rather  it  produced  an  ef- 
fect directly  contrary  to  aumiration.  Hit 
good  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy. 
Every  time  I  see  this  young  man  he  rises' m 
my  esteem.  His  ingenuous  temper  and  en- 
gaging modesty  set  off  to  advantage  a  veiy 
fair  understanding. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by 
Mr.  Flam.  After  a  rough  but  hearty  salu- 
tation, and  cordial  invitation  to  come  and 
dine  with  him,  he  gallopped  off,  being  en- 
gaged on  business.  'This  is  an  honest 
coiuUry  'squire  of  the  old  cut,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley  afterwards.  *  He  has  a  very  good 
estate,  which  he  has  so  much  delight  in 
managing,  that  he  has  no  pleasure  m  any 
thing  else.  He  was  prevailed  on  by  his  &- 
ther  to  maiTy  his  present  wife  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  her  estate  joined  to  his, 
and  broke  in  a  little  on  the  arrondiawment ; 
but  it  was  judged  that  both  being  united,  all 
might  be  brought  within  a  ring  tence.  'Fhis 
was  thought  a  reason  sufficiently  powerM 
for  the  union  of  two  immortal  beiiies,  whose 
happiness  here  and  hereafter  might  be  im- 
peded or  promoted  by  it.  The  fdicity  of 
the  connection  has  been  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  purity  of  the  mtitivt.'  , 

1  could  not  furl>ear  interrupting  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, by  observing  that  nothing  haud  surprised 
or  hurt  me  more  in  the  little  observation  I 
had  made  on  the  snijject  of  marriage,  than 
the  fi'equent  indifl'crence  of  parents  to  the 
moral,  and  cspecicdly  to  the  religious  cha- 
iiicter  of  the  man  who  proposed  himself. 
'That  familv,  fortune,  and  connections 
should  have  tlieir  full  share  in  the  business, 
1  readily  admit,' added  I ; '  but  that  it  should 
ever  form  tlic  chief,  often  the  only  ground 
of  acceptance,  has,  I  confess,  lowered  man- 
kind in  my  esteem  more  completely,  tlian 
almost  any  other  instance  of  ambition,  ava- 
or  worldliness.    That  a  very  vount>: 


nee 


girl,  who  has  not  been  carefiiUy  educated^ 
should  be  captivated  by  personal  advanta- 
ges, and  even  mfatuated  by  splendour,  is 
less  suii)risiiig,  than  that  parents,  who  ha- 
ving themsekes  experienced  the  ineffici- 
ency of  riches  to  nappiness — ^that  they 
should  Ije  eagerly  impatient  to  pait  fram  a 
beloved  daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at 
least,  it'  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whose 
principles  they  have  sAy  doubt,  and  of 
whose  mind  they  have  a  mean  opiiuon,  b  a 
thing  I  cannot  understand.  Ana  yet  what 
pixiposcd  almost  is  rejected  on  this  ground  V 
Lucilla's  eyes  at  this  moment  shone  with 
such  expressive  brightness,  that  I  exult- 
ingly  said  to  myself,  <  Lord  Staunton  !  1  de- 
fy thee  !' 

*  i'he  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of 
wide  extent,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  •  When 
girls  are  continually  hearing  what  an  advan- 
tageous, what  a  desirable  marriage  such  a 
young  friend  has  made,  with  a  man  so  rich, 
so  splendid,  so  great;  though  they  liaN«, 
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been  accustoined  to  hear  this  very  man  con- 
demned for  his  profligiicv,  j)tThiips,  at  least 
they  know  him  to  he  cfesiiuiic  cf  piety — 
when  they  hear  tlmt  these*  tliiiij^s  are  not 
considurc-cl  as  any  Rivat  n'ljtrtioii  to  trie 
union,  wliat  upinion  must  thcNC-  i^irls  form, 
not  only  ot'llu*  maxims  by  wliirii  the  world 
is  j^tAcmt'd,  hut  ottlic  tiiitli  of  that  rcliijiun 
wliich  tlio.M;  piTMUis  j)rof(.>s  ? 

*  hut  to  ivlurn  to  Mr.  Fhim.     Ht*  passctl 
thnnii^h  tli'j  usual  oursc  of  education,  liut 
has  i)i*ofitc'd  so  littli*  by  it,  that  thnuv^h  he 
has  a  certain  natuiid  shrewdness  in  his  un- 
derstanding, 1  beliex  e  lie  has  scai*celv  i^ead 
a  ho:)k  these  twenty  years,  except  Burn'.s 
Justice  and   ' 'I'he   Ajjrsctillural  Kejiorts.' 
Yet  when  he  wants  ti»  ni:ike  afiv^mv,  he  now 
and  til  en  lards  his  (hsmurM.-  with  a  scrap  of 
ttiread-baix:  Ijatin  which  he  used  to  steal  in 
his  sclu^ol  bc»y  excirises   I  le  vahies  himself  I 
on  his  iutej^iity,  and  is  not  destitute  of  be- ' 
nevolence.    These,  he  says,  aiv  the  sum  and  [ 
substaTicc  of  relii;ion  ;  and  though  1  comliat ' 
this  mistaken  noti<»n  as  often  as  he  ])uts  it  in  j 
my  power,  yet  I  mu>i  say  that  some  who " 
make  more  profe^sii-n  would  do  well  to  be  a^ 
careful  in  these  points.     He  often  contrasts 
himself  with  his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and 
is  proud  of  showing;  how  much  l)etter  a  man 
he  is  without  reli^on,  than  Neil  is  with  all 
his  pretensions  to  it.    It  is  by  thus  com- 
I>anng  ourselves  with  worse  nieii,  that  we 
gi-ow  vain,  and  with  more  foilunate  men 
tliat  we  become  discontented. 

*  All  the  ronreni  he  i;ives  himself  about 
his  u  ife  and  tlau^htersis,  that  they  shall  not 
run  him  in  de)n  ;  and  indeed  lie  is  so  liberal, 
that  he  does  not  drive  them  tn  thentcessity.  I 
In  every  tliinj;  else,  tliev  follow  their  own : 
devices.  They  tea/.ed  Inm,  huwev  er,  to  let ' 
them  spend  two  or  three  w Intel's  in  town, ! 
the  mother  hinting  t/iat  it  TJould  atiiTiVer.  He  i 
was  nrevailed  on  to  try  it  as  a  sj)eculation, 
but  the  exiK-riment  failed.  He  now  insists 
tliat  they  shall  go  no  more  till  the  times 
mend,  to  anv  of  the  advertising  places,  s\ch 
as  London,  Brighton  or  Bath  :  he  savs,  that 
attending  so  many  fairs  and  maiketsis  very 
expensive,  especially  as  the  girlsdon*t  gooff. 
He  will  now  see  wKat  ciui  l)e  dune  bv  pri- 
\  ate  contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  of 
j'uirnies,  with  fresh  keep  and  tiimming,  and 
d'x:king  inti>  the  bargain.  They  must  now 
t.'.ke  their  chanr^-  among  country  deulei*s  ; 
a! id  ]n-ovidcd  they  will  give  hini  a  son-in- 
law,  whose  estate  is  free  ti-om  incumbi-ances, 
who  pays  his  debts,  lives  within  his  income, 
does  not  rack  his  tenants,  never  diinks  cla- 
ret, hates  the  French,  and  loves  field  sports, 
he  will  ask  no  more  questions.* 

I  could  not  but  observe,  how  preferable 
the  f  ithrr's  cMiduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  •  1  had  ima- 
Kiiad,'  sidd  1,  'that  this  coarse  character! 
w\is  quite  out  (^f  print  Though  it  is  R'li- 
giouslv  bad,  aiidoi  course  m«>r:i]ly  defective, 
\et  It  IS  s<i  |)oliticallv  valuaijU',  tliat  1  shoidd 
nut  be  s..iTy  to  sec  a  new  v^ditioii  of  these  »>!)- 


sr)lcte  squires,  somewhat  coiTccted,  and  bet* 
ter  letteixrd.* 

*  All  his  giKKl  qualisies,'  s;dd  Mr.  St.iiiley» 
'  for  want  of  religion,  ha\e  a  Aaw  in  then* 
His  good  nature  is  so  little  dii*ected  by  judg- 
ment, that  while  it  serves  the  individual, A 
injures  the  ]niblic.  .\s  a  bn>ther  magistrate, 
I  am  obliged  to  act  in  almost  constant  ri|i{Kh 
siti-m  to  him,  and  his  indiscretions  do  iiMn 
mischief,  by  being  of  a  nature  to  incrtase 
his  popularity.     He  is  fully  persuaded  that 
occasional  intoxication  is  the  best  re  ward  ftr 
habitual  industry  ;  and  insists  that  it  u  good 
old  English  kinclness,  to  make  the  clmrch 
ringers  ])eritKlically  tipsy  at  the  holidayiC 
tliough  tlu-ir  families  stai'vc  for  it  the  whole 
week.     He  anil  L  have  a  regular  cciiicStat 
the  annual  \illage  fail's,  because  he  iu^uU 
iha?  my  i-efusing  to  let  them  be^in  on  a  Sun- 
day ib  abridginv;  their  few  rights,  and  ix)i]biif 
tliem  of  aday  which  X\w\  might  add  to  their 
pli-asure,  wiili«-ui  injury 't(»  their  profit!  He 
•dlDWs  all  the  strolling   ])la\ers,   imninte- 
.■>aMkb,  andjngglei*s  to  exliiliit,  berau>c  he 
>:t\  s,  ii  is  a  charitN .    His  eiiamy,  houe\cr. 
is  s  ■■  sliort-sighted',  that  In  cUk's  not  see,  lliat 
while  these  vagabonds  arc  supplying  the 
wjiiitsof  tlie  day,  their  improvident  habits 
sutler  them  to  Un^k  no  farther  :  that  hisowa 
workmen  are  spending  their  hard-earned 
money  in  these  illegal  di\  ersions  while  the 
exi)eiise  is  the  least  mischief  which  their 
daughtei-s  incur.* 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom 
1  had  fcnnid  in  one  or  two  pixrvious  inter- 
\iews  t(»  be  a  man  of  excellent  seme,  and  i 
peiiect  gentleman.  Sir  John  renewed  with 
ple.isure  hisac(|uaiiitanre  with  the  husband, 
while  i-a<ly  heifield  was  charmed  tobe  in- 
tr.KUind  to  the  wife,  with  whc»se  character 
she  was  so  enam(Hire<l,  and  whose  gentle 
manners  were  calculatc^l  to  confirm  the  af- 
fection which  her  little  history  had  inspired. 


CHAP.  xxvn. 

In  the  moniing  Mr.  Stanlc\%  Sir  Jobt 
Belfield  and  I,  t(K>k  a  walk  to  odl  on  our 
valuable  rector.  On  our  i-etuni  home, 
amidst  that  sort  of  desultory  conversatioB 
which  a  walk  of^eii  produces,  'Since  w^ 
left  the  ])arsonage,  sir,'  sidd  1,  addre«dii( 
myself  to  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  have  been  think- 
ing how  little  justice  lias  been  done  to  the 
cleiical  cliaracier  in  those  ]>opular  works c( 
imagniation  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
piptuix*  of  living  manners.  There  are,  in- 
(leetl,  a  \  er>  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  regret  that'  so  m:iny  fair  occa- 
sions have  been  lost  of  adyanci'ng  the  inte- 
rests of  ivligion  by  personifying  her  amiable 
graces  in  the  character  of  tier  ministers.  I 
allude  not  to  the  attack  of  the  open  infidd, 
nor  the  sly  insinuation  of  the  concealed  scep- 
tic, nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad  assault  d 
the  enemy  of  gooil  government,  who  falUnK 
foul  of  every  established  institution,  wuuu 
ri.Uurally  be  c:.;Kv:ted  tushow  little  lavuff 
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nf  the  chu!'ch.  But  I  advert 
judiccil  and  less  lipstile  wri- 
r;,  5is  1  would  hope,  no  poli- 
K)ti\e  for  iinderminini;  the 
Ikt  desire  to  be  CDiisideitd 
h'U  and  advocates.' 
voii,  *  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
!iis  is  often  d'.uie,  not  from 
:•>  :he  siicred  function,  not 
»  dei)reciate  an  order  which 
M>e  viiui  e.imnuin  jjiTidence, 
r\i-ntion  of  rtlij^ioci,  telU  us 
*jto  re.^pectal)le  a  lii;ht.  I 
>nly  arises  from  a  different 
cr  iiiinsclf  having;  hut  a  low 
irements  of  Chriktianity,  is 
thcr  ahle  n«  r  willing  to  af- 
.ed  standard  tj»rthc  cliarac- 
rs.  So.ne  of  these  writers, 
he  a  cU  rv;\ man  in  ^;eneral 
a.i;<)n  of  jMity,  hut  Iht^y  sel- 
ct  up  to  the  de.^cription  with 
)ut.  He  is  represented,  in 
rncd  with  all  the  attributes 
lit  wiu'o  he  comes  to  he 
ail  he  is  ft  and  to  exhibit  lit- 
•ioriiy  Avhich  had  been  as- 
I  the  lump.  You  are  told 
;  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
se  you  are  not  always  quite 
he  pi'ofesses  the  reiiv^ion  of 
le  Hihlc.  You  hear  of  his 
.',  but  you  find  him  adoptinj^ 
le  wolld,  and  \\\ ing  in  the 
.iry  men.  In  short,  you  will 
ittle  of  a  clergyman,'  except 

tic  work  of  fiction,*  replied 
my  way.  Among  its  cha- 
ot  a  grave  (h\  ine.  Fri^m  the 
ric  bestowed  on  him,  1  ex- 
let  w  ith  a  ri\  al  to  the  Withers 
church.  He  is  ])resented  as 
ndeeil,  he  counsels,  he  iv- 
icts, — but  he  goes  to  a  mas- 

ition  of  i^encral  piety,*  said 
ith  occasional  conformity  to 
he  gay  world,  I  should  fear 
wo  ill  efl'ccts.  It  will  lower 
sUindard  to  the  young  rea- 
cnihing  the  ideal  character, 
ihon  will  dispose  him  to  ac- 
g  strictness  the  pious  cler- 
ie.  Alter  having  been  en- 
hc  mixture  of  reiigion  and 
ginary  divine,  whom  he  has 
rom  the  serious  lecture  to 
:lry,  will  he  not  be  natural- 
cuse  of  moi-oseness  the  ex- 
3  blends  no  such  contradic- 

>f  which  I  more  particularly 
nued  he,  *  because  it  exists 
vdly  read,  and  written,  in- 
luul  sj)irit  which  make  thcnn 
id  reuu  nibercd,  is  found  in 
1  popular  novels  of  the  wit- 


ty class.  In  some  of  these,  even  where  the 
author  iniends  to  give  a  favourable  represen- 
tation of  a  clerjj^man,  he  more  frequently 
exhibits  him  fnr'thepuipose  of  merriment 
than  for  that  of  instruction.* 

*1  confess  with  shame,'  said  Sir  John, 

*  that  the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  man^ 
kind,  of  the  writers  to  whom  you  allude^ 
have  made  me  too  generally  indulgent  to 
their  gn»ss  pictures  of  life,  and  to  the  loose 
moi-ais  of  their  grxxl  men.* 

*  Good  men  !^  s:iid  Mr.  Stanley.  *  After 
reading  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part 
of  mv  life,  I  anmsed  myself  with  the  idea 
that  1  should  like  to  interweave  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christiaji  among  the  heroes  of  Field- 
ing and  Smollet  as  the  sliortest  way  of  prov- 
ing their  .^'oof/  men  to  be  worthless  fellows  i 
and  to  shew  how  little  their  admired  cha- 
ractei*s  rise  in  jioint  of  morals,  above  the  he- 
roes (^f  the  Hcggar's  Opera. 

•Knowledge  of  the  world,'  continued  he, 

*  should  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world. 
A  writer  employs  his  knowledge  honestly 
when  he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of 
vice.  But  when  he  covei-s  those  snares  and 
pitfalls  with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in 
oi  der  that  he  may  c<^mipt,  when  he  engages 
the  affections  by  polluting  them,  I  know  not 
how  a  man  can  do  a  deeper  injury  to  society, 
or  more  fatally  inflame  his  own  future  rec- 
koning.' 

*  r.utto  i*etumto  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,' siiid  I,  *1  cannot  relish  their  singling; 
out  the  person  c  f  a  pious  clei'gj'man  as  a  pe- 
culiarly proper  vehicle  f(»r  the  display  of  hu- 
mour. v\'hy  qualities  which  excite  ridicule 
should  be  necessarily  blended  with  such  as 
comnuuid  esteem,  is  what  I  never  have  beeii 
able  to  comprehend.' 

*  Isven  where  the  characters,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  'have  been  so  pleasingly  aelineated 
as  to  attract  affection  by  their  worth  and  be- 
nevolence, there  is  always  a  drawbiick  from 
their  respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  lu- 
dicrous, some  situatfon  that  is  unclerical, 
some  incident  that  is  absurd.  Thercis  a  con- 
trivimce  ^)  expose  them  to  some  awkward 
distress ;  thei*e  is  some  palpable  weakness 
to  undo  the  effect  of  their  general  example, 
some  impropriety  of  conduct,  som^  gross  er- 
i-or  in  juagment,  some  excess  of  simplicity, 
which,  by  infidlibly  diminishing  the  dignity, 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  character,  aiid 
of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  the  rea- 
der. * 

*  I  have  often,'  replied  I,  *  felt  that  though 
we  may  love  the  nian  we  laugh  at,  we  shall 
never  reverence  him.  We  may  like  him  as 
a  companion,  but  we  shall  never  look  up  to 
him  as  an  instructor.' 

*  I  know  no  reason,*  observed  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as 
much  wit  ana  humour  as  any  other  man. 
And  we  have  it  on  the  word  of  the  ivittiest 
of  the  whole  body,  Dr.  South,  that  •  piety 
does  not  necessarily  involve  dulness.'  An 
author  may  lawfully  make  his  churchman 
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ns  witty  as  he  pleases,  or  rather  as  witty  as 
he  can  :  but  lie  shnuUl  never  make  liini  tlie 
butt  of  tlie  wit  of  other  men,  which  is,  in 
f.ict,  making  him  ihe  butt  of  his  own  wit. 
What  is  meiuit  to  be  a  comical  fiarnon  is  no 
respectable  or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nnr  with 
the  utmt^st  stivtch  of  camlour,  can  I  believe 
that  the  motive  of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of 
the  purest  kind. 

*  llow  far,*  continued  Mr,  SUuiley,  *au- 
th«)rs  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  these 
diveitin.i;  apj)endaj;es  in  order  to  qualify  pie- 
ty, how  far  they  have  been  ol)lii;5ed  to  dilute 
relip;ion,  so  as  to  make  it  palatable  :uid  par- 
donal)lc,  I  will  wit  ])ix-teMd  to  decide.  Hut 
whether  such  a  nuxture  be  not  calculated  to 
leave  a  lasting  eU'ect  on  the  mind,  unfavour- 
able to  the  clerical  character;  whether  these 
asscx*iations  are  not  injurious  even  to  reli- 
gion itself,  let  those  declare,  if  they  will 
speak  honestly  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  excessively  delighted  with  such  com- 
binations.' 

*1  am  a  little  afraid,*  retunied  Sir  John, 
*that  I  have  formerly  in  st)me  degi'ee  f;dlen 
under  this  censure.'  But  surely,  Stanley, 
you  would  not  think  it  right  t«)  lavish  uficli/r 
praise,  even  on  chiiracters  of  a  better  stamp; 
you  would  not  comnjend  ordinary  merit 
highly,  and  above  all,  you  would  not',  1  pre- 
sume', screen  the  faul'.s  of  the  worthless?' 

*  I  am  as  far  from  insisting,'  re])lied  he, 
•  on  the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for 
l)esj)eaking  reverence  for  the  unwoithy  in- 
dividual :  all  tliat  I  contend  for  is,  that  no 
aits  should  ever  be  cmi)loyed  to  disci*edit  the 
order.  The  abettors  ot  revolutitmary  prin- 
ciples, a  few  yeai-s  ago,  had  theacuteness  to 
peir-eive,  that  so  to  discredit  it  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  engines.  Had  not  that 
si)irit  been  pnjvidently  extinguished,  they 
would  have  done  more  mischief  to  religioii 
l)y  their  aitfnl  nuKle  of  intnHlucing  degra- 
<hn^  pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in 
tluir  ixjpular  tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and 
the  Holinljrokes  hud  done  by  blending  irre- 
liginn  with  their  phih)sophy,  or  the  Voltaircs 
and  the  CiiI)ljons  by  interweaving  it  int(» 
their  history.  Whatever  is  mixe(l  up  with 
our  amusements  is  swallowed  with  nioix' 
danger,  l)ecause  with  more  ])leasure,  and 
less  suspicion  than  any  thing  which  comes 
under  a  graver  name  and  moi-e  .serious 
shape.  * 

•1  presume,*  said  Sir  John,  « you  do  niit 
mean  to  involve  in  yom*  censure  the  exqui- 
siiely  keen  siitnvs  of  I'inisnuis  on  tlie  eccle- 
siastics (»f  his  d  ly  :  and  1  ixMnember  that  you 
yourself  could  never  ivad  without  delight, 
the  pointed  wit  of  Hoileau  against  the  spi- 
ritual volupluaries  of  his  time,  in  his  admi- 
rable Lutriiu  Perhaps  you  are  not  disposed 
to  give  tlie  s:i:ne  oiiarter  to  the  pleasant  ri- 
dicule of  Lc  Sage  r 

•  We  justify  ourselves  as  g(od  piv)test'uits,* 
n-joiiu-d  Mr.'  r^i:ujl«v,  ^^m'  piidoning  the 
sevv'ic  but  just  aitacks I  f  the  relormer  and 
the  px:t  on  ihe  \iees(4"a  o^iiupt  chmch. — 


Though,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  not 
certain  that  even  these  two  discrimi 
and  viituous  authoi-s  did  not,  cspeddfi 
Krasmus,  now  and  then  indulge  thenuehtt' 
in  a  shaipness  which  seemed  to  beari^a' 
ix'ligion  itself,  and  not  merely  on  tlielQnif 
and  idleness  of  its  degeneni'te  ministtti,— 
As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his  wit,  1 
should  never  liave  thought  of  brinjnng  ]rtB 
such  gofxl  company,  he  was  ccrtaiiuy  wiib- 
held  by  no  restraiiits  either  moral  ct  it&» 
gii'^us.  And  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  hesetn 
rather  gnititied,  that  he  hiid  the  fanlisto 
exi)ose,  tlian  actuated  by  an  honest  zeal,  lif 
exposing  to  correct  them. * 

'1  wish  I  could  say,'  i-enlied  Sir  Johi^ 
•  that  tlie  Spanish  Frijir  ot  l)r\den,  and  the 
witty  ( )i)ei';t  ot  the  living  Drvcien  didnotU 
under  the  same  suspicion.  1  have  often  A- 
sc  rved,  that  !is  Lucien  dashes  with  et^ualvik 
and  e(inal  virulence  at  every  rehgioD.  of 
every  name  and  eveiy  nation,  so  Dnda 
with' the  same  diffusive  ze^il  attacks  the  ni- 
nistei-s  of  eveiy  religion.  In  ransackin;^  niul" 
tis,  monks,  and  pixlates  to  confii-ni  fm  br 
vourite  position, 


That  rricttt  oTall  relig^tons  are  the 

he  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  thatnoC 
only  the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  the  re- 
ligions ot  all  priests  aix;  pi'etty  much  alike.' 

*  He  has,  however,'  siud  'Mr.  Stanley, 
'  made  a  soit  of  i>alir.rKie,  by  his  consuoo- 
matcly  beautiful  poem  of  tlu'JJ;'oo(//iffrTO«.— 
Vet  even  this  lovely  picture  he  could  not 
allow  hims(.'lf  to  com])lete  without  ailinstf 
the  Older,  which  he  declares  at  the  condth 
sion,  he  only  spai*es  for  the  siike  of  one  ex- 
ception.' 

*  Rousseau,' said  Sir  John,  'seems to  be 
the  only  si.eptic  who  has  nut  hi  this  ri\spcct 
acted  lintairly.  His  Savoyaitl  Vicar  is  re- 
presented as  a  grave,  coiisist4:nt,  and  exea- 
plarv  character.' 

•True,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *butckJi'.t 
you  perceive  why  he  is  so  representctl  ^  Kc 
is  exhibited  asamcKlel  of  goodness,  in  ord'.r 
to  exalt  the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doc- 
trines of  which  he  is  the  teacher.' 

•  I  would  not, '  continued  he,  •  c^ill  that  man 
an  enemy  to  the  chui"ch  who  should  rcjm*- 
bate  characiei-s  who  are  a  dishoiuiur to  iL— 
Hut  the  just  though  indignant  hiogi'apher  rf 
a  ival  Sterne,  or  a  ix-al  Churchill,  exhibits 
a  very  difVeivut  spirit,  and  produces  a  veiy 
different  effect  fi-om  the  painter  of  an  ima- 
ginar\-  'J^hvacku/n  i>r  Su/i/iit'.  In  the  histo- 
rian concealment  would  be  blaniealile,  and 
jjalliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  exp»«rt 
the  individual  withtiut  wishing  to  bring  ary 
i\'Iiroach  on  the  profession.  What  I  lilaine 
is,  enqjloyipg  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the 
])ui'jjose  of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  dis- 
cixditing,  a  bcxly  of  men,  who  (lepend  much 
for  the  success  of  their  labours  on  public 
opinion,  aiid  on  the  success  of  wh«isc  la- 
bours (lei>euds  so  large  a  puitiou  of  the  pub- 
lic viiUic.* 
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v'c  sometimes,'  said  I,  *  heard  my  fa- 
l^ress  his  surprise  that  tlie  most  cn- 
>f  all  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  a  mail 
:it  himself,  so  forward  to  do  honour 
on  on  all  occasions,  should  have  let 
fair  an  opportunity  for  exalting  the 
'  a  country  clergyman  as  the  dcscrip- 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  chaplain 
ly  put  in  his  hands.** 

I  must  allow,'  said  Sir  John,  'that he 
dc  him  woithy,  and  that  he  has  not 
lim  absurd.' 

"ant  it,'  re|jlied  I,  '  but  he  has  made 

II  and  acquiescent.  He  has  made  him 
ng  rather  than  a  pattern.' 

what  I  most  regret,'  said  Mr.  Stan- 
,  that  the  use  he  has  mside  of  this  cha- 
is  to  give  the  stamp  of  his  own  high 
ity  to  a  practice,  which  though  it^  is 
teristically  recommended  by  the 
ical  knignt,  whose  original  vein  of 
r  leaves  every  other  far  behind  it, 
Hild  never  have  had  the  sanction  of 
thor  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in  the 
tor — I  mean,  the  practice  of  the  mi- 
>f  a  little  country  parish,  preaching  to 
s  and  peasants  the  most  learned,  lo- 
ud profound  discourses  in  the  ELngl'ish 
ge.' 

las,  I  believe,'  replied  Sir  Jolm,  *  ex- 
^eral  wonder  tliat  so  consummate  a 
>f  propriety  should  have  commended, 
able  insti-uction  for  illiterate  villagers, 
•nions  of  those  inc^mparal)ie  scholars 
tooA,  South,  Tillotsoii,  Barrow,  Cala- 
idSjuidcrson.' 

tthis  is  not  the  worst,'  said  Mr.  Stan- 
for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearly  ai>- 
itin  the  individual  instance,  but  takes 
m  from  it,  to  establish  a  general  rule, 
Icfinitely  to  advise  the  country  clergy 
>t  the  custom  of  i)reachiiig  these  sjinie 
"ses,  *  instead  of  wasting  their  sfiirits 
rious  compositions  of  their  own  J 
•cly,'  replied  I,  •  an  enemy  of  religion 
lot  easily- have  devised  a  more  effectu- 
lod  for  thinning  the  \illage  church,  or 
ig  the  edification  of  the  unlettered  au- 
:han  tliis  eminent  advocate  for  Chris- 
has  here  incautiously  suggested. ' 
n  sorry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  that  such 
has  given  such  a  savtion  for  reducing 
js  instruction  to  little  more  than  a 
and  for  seeming  to  consider  tlie  mere 
attending  public  worship  as  the  sole 
its  institution,  without  sufficiently  ta- 
tothe  account  the  nature  and  the  im- 
ce  of  the  instruction  itself ;  and  with- 
isidering  that  nothing  can  be  edifying 
is  not  intelli^ble.  Besides,  it  is  not 
•eventin^j  the  improvement  of  the  i>eo- 
it  checking  that  of  the  preacher.  It 
y  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  advancement 
irtof  teachingjbut  rctanlsthat  growth 
f  which  might  have  been  promoted  in 
f  while  he  was  pixiparing  in  secret  to 
te  tliat  of  his  hearers,' 

*  See  Speetotor,  Vol.  ii.  No.  107. 


*  And  yet,'  replied  Sir  John,  '  to  speak 
honestly,  i  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron, 
I  should  have  been  so  gratified  myself  with 
hearing  those  fine  comf>ositions,  that  I  could 
not  heartily  have  blamed  my  chaplain  for 
prcachiag  no  other.' 

'  My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  neither  your  good  sense,  nor  your  good  na- 
ture would,  1  am  persuaded,  allow  you  to 
purchase  your  own  gratification  at  the  ex- 
{>ense  of  a  whole  congregation.  You,  a  man 
of  learning  and  of  leisure,  can  easily  supply 
any  deficiency  of  ability  in  plain  but  useful 
sermons.  But  how  would  the  tenants,  the 
workmen,  and  the  ser\'ants,  (for  of  such  at 
least  was  Sir  Roger's  congregation  compos- 
ed,) how  would' those  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edificiition  indemnify  themselves 
for  the  loss  of  that  single  opportunity  which 
the  whole  week  affords  them  ?  Is  not  that  a 
most  inequitable  way  of  proportioning  in- 
struction which,  while  it  pleases  or  profits 
the  well-informed  individual,  cuts  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  multitude  ?  If  we  may  twist 
a  text  from  its  natural  import,  is  it  *  rightly 
dividing  the  woixl  of  tintfi'  to  feast  the  pa- 
tron and  starve  the  parish  ?' 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Though  Mr.  Stanley  had  checked  my 
impetuosity  in  my  application  to  him,  and 
did  not  encourage  my  addresses  with  a 
promptitude  suited  to  the  ardour  of  my  af- 
fection, yet  as  the  warmth  of  my  attach- 
ment, notwithstanding  I  made  it  a  duty  to 
ix^stniin  its  outward  expression,  could  not 
escape  either  his  penetration,  or  that  of  his 
admirable  wife,  they  began  a  little  to  ivlax 
in  the  strictness  with  which  they  had  avoid- 
ed speaking  of  their  daughter.  They  never 
indeed  introduced  the  subject  themselves^ 
yet  it  some  how  or  other  never  failed  to  find 
Its  wav  into  all  conversation  irt  which  I  was 
one  of  the  interlocutors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  LucUla's  bower  with 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  speaking,  though  in  ge- 
nend  terms,  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart, 
with  a  tenderness  and  admiration  as  sincere 
as  it  was  fen-ent,  I  dwelt  ijarticularly  on 
some  instances  which  I  had  recently  heard 
from  Edwards,  of  her  tender  attention  to  the 
sick  poor,  and  her  zeal  in  often  visiting  them 
without  regard  to  weather,  or  the  accom- 
modation of  a  cania^. 

*  I  assure  you,'  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  'you 
overrate  her.  Lurilla  is  no  pi-odigy  di-opped 
down  from  the  cknids.  Ten  thousand  otner 
young  women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and 
'^xl  temper,  might,  with  the  same  educa- 
tion, the  same  neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and 
the  same  attention  to  what  is  necessary,  ac- 
quire the  same  habits  and  the  same  princi- 
ples. Her  being  no  pi-odigy,  however,  per- 
haps makes  her  example,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
more  important.  She  may  be  more  useful, 
because  she  carries  not  that  discouraging  su- 
periority, which  others  might  be  deterred 
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from  imitating*  throug:h  hopelessness  to  possess  great  landed  property  owe  tote 
reach.  If  she  is  not  a  mirade  wliom  others  from  the  sweat  of  whose  brow  theydeiMJ 
might  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian :  their  comfoits,  and  even  their  richn.  Ti 
whom  everyr  ^rl  of  a  fair  understanding  and  I  a  commutation,  in  which,  as  theadruftHi 
good  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  I :  is  givail y  on  cAir  side,  so  is  ourdut]rlD» 
hope  and  believe,  many  girls  excel.'  I  minish  tl'ic  difference,  of  panunaunltiU(^ 

I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  pcnnission  to  at- ,  tion.* 
tend  the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  Ikjucvo-  i  1  then  repeated  my  request,  thatlmUl 
lent  rounds.  *  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of  be  allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson ■>! 
the  party,'  ivplicd  she,  smiling,  *  vou  sh;i!l  next  periodical  visit  to  thecotta^ 
accompany  us.  I  am  afi-aid  to  trust  yom'  Mi's.  Stanley  ixi>lied,  *  As  to  my  j^fc 
"Warm  feelings.  Your  good  nature  wouKl  elder  <=nes,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  tWr 
perhaps  lead  you  to  com  nund  as  a  merit,  trade*  tluit  your  appmbation  can  do  tbfliM 
what  in  fact  de'senes  no  j)raise  at  all,  the  du-  harm,  nor  do  thev  stand  in  need  of  it** 
ty  being  so  obvious,  and  so  indispensable.  I  .inct-riiive.  But  sfn^ld  the  little  oMsU 
have  -  -  .    .t__ 


no 

mistake.    .,  ., ,,  ,,  _ ,  ^^ ,  .,_ „- 

the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  /irofrasio?!,    \fcn  '  work  by  their  vanity,  and  the)  might  beM 
have  little  time  or  taste  fdr  details.  Women  jto  do  that,  from  the' love  of  applaiw,»«»  \ 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisui-e,  which  can  ,  can  only  please  (iod  when  the  prinapk  ■ 
in  noway  be  so  properly  or  so  plex^-antly  i  pui-e.    'Thehift/uituofourholuthinjp,^ 
filled  up,  as  in  making  themselves  intimately  'gocd  friend,  requii^s  much  Christian  ng' 
acquainted  with  the  worth  and  tlie  wants  of  lance.  Next  to  not  giving  at  all  the  g***** 
all  within  their  reach.     With  their  wants,  |  fault  is  to  give  fi-om  ostentation.  'ITKcajji*! 
because  it  is  their  bf»unden  duty  to  ad  minis- .  is  only  between  two  sins.    The  niotirti*| 
tcr  to  them  ;  with  their  worth,  bcaiuse  with-  ;  the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  wtff*! 
out  this  knowledge,  they  cmiiot  administer;'  gotxi  work  that  is-]}aid  in  praise,  istfnpt" 
prudently  and  appropriately.*  ■  of  the  hope  i.f  higher  retnbutifau*  - 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight  |  On  my  assuring  Mrs.  Stanley,  tW 
with  wliich  I  had  heard  of  tlie  admiraole -thought  such  an  inti-oduction  toihor^ 
regulati(  ns  of  her  family,  in  the  manage- Itematic  schemes  of  charity  mii»htinfaflD*i 
nient  of  the  poor,  and  how  much  thcii*  priw- 1  own  mind  and  imjirove  my  habits,  diec«ij"| 
cr  of  doing  gcvxl  was  said  to  be  enlarged  l)v  sented,  and  I  have  since*  been  a  ft*jjj 
the  judgment  and  discrimination  with  whieh  '  witnessof  their  admirable  method;  and  WJJ 
it  was  done.  ,  been  studying  plans  which  involve  the  p* 

*  We  are  far  from  thinking,'  replied  she, '  both  of  bi'<ly  iuid  soul.    Oh  I  if  1  ameJtf 
*  that  our  charitv  should  be  limited  to  our '  biest  with  a  coadiutress,  a  dircrtrealrtl 


habitation,' seems  to  have  made  US  peculiar- 'and  the  happier  for  the  presiding  gem* 


ly  rcspoubiljle  for  the  comfort  of  those  whom  shall  ])lacc  thert:. 
he  has  douljtless  placed  a«X)und  us  frjr  that ,  Sir  John  Belfield  had  joined  us  while  * 
purpcyse.  It  is  thus  that  tlie  Almighty  vin-  were  on  this  topic.  I  had  obscn*ed  aoo^ 
dicates  his  justice,  or  nither  calls  on  us  to  limes  that  thcmgh  he  was  earnest  on  the  0* 
vindicate  it.  It  is  thus  he  explains  why  he  ntral  principle  of  benevolence,  wWch  » 
admits  natural  evil  into  the  world,  by  ma-  consideix-d  as  a  most  imperious  duty,  cr,tf 
king  the  wants  of  one  part  of  the  comnumi-  he  s:iid  in  his  waffn  wjiy,  as  so  livelv  a  pi* 
ty  an  exercise  for  the  compa.ssion  of  the  sure,  that  he  was  almost  ready  tosiispcdif 
other.  it  trrre  a  duty  ;  yet  I  was  8orf\'  to  findtfatf 

•Surely,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *the  rca-  hisgenerous  mind  had  not  viewed  this bup 
son  is  paiticularly  obvious,  why  the  bounty  subject  under  all  its  aspects.  He  had  nri 
of  the  affluent  (»nght  to  be  most  liberally,  hitherto  reg;inled  it  as  a  matter  demandiq 
though  not  exrlusivcly,  extended  to  tiie  spot  any  thing  lint  money  ;  while  time,  inquirr, 
whtnce  they  derived  their  revenues.  There  d»scrimin;ition,  svstcm,  he  con fe-:^  he  hid 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  double  mvnive  fur  it  nc>t  much  fiken  into  the  iiccouiit.  He  (fid  i 
'l*he  same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  (i«Kl  gi^at  deal  of  g<KKl,  but  had  not  allowed  hi* 
and  to  man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  ne-  sulf  time  or  tii<ni;;ht  for  the  best  wav  of*) 
ccssitous  on  («ur  estates,  is  rather  justice  than  ing  it,  Charitv,  as  oppased  to  hard-h'caittd 
charity.  *Tis  but  a  kind  of  pcnper-corn  ness  and  covetuousness  he  warmlv  exff 
ackn'.wledi^nu'nt  to  the  great  Loixl  and  pro-  cisi:d  ;  but  wli'ii,  with  a  willing  lilieraliti-.h 
prJelor  of  all,  from  whom  we  hold  the  ni.  li.id  cli:iivd  himself  from  the  hiispk-ii'41  <4 
And  to  assi'it  their  own  labrmriiig  poor  is  a  ihcM-  di  test:i!)lc  vices,  he  was  imlolent  in  tit 
kind  of  luiiurul  del  it,   whicii  {.'Ciaons  wlu  proper  distribution  of  money  and  soiuewM 
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1  of  its  just  application.  Nor  had 
xHisideml,  as  every  man  should  do, 
every  man's  means  are  limited,  how 
test  quantity  of  good  could  be  done 

given  sum. 

e  worst  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed 
jwpular  prejudices  res[)ecting  the 
li^ous  cnaritics;  prejudices  alto- 
inworthy  of  his  enlightened  mind 
DQch  limited  his  ideas  of  bounty  to 
ants.  This  distinction  was  not  with 
it  is  with  many,  invented  as  an  argu- 
r  saving  his  money,  which  he  most 
'  bestowed  for  feeding  and  clothing 
ssitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety  of 
;thcm  religious  instruction,  he  own- 
d  not  made  up  his  mind.  He  had 
oubts  whether  it  were  a  duty, 
r  it  were  a  benefit,  he  liad  still 
doubts ;  adding,  that  he  should  be- 
isider  the  subject  more  attentively 
jad  yet  done. 

Jtanley  in  i-eply,  said,  '  I  am  but  a 
list.  Sir  John,  and  I  must  refer  you 
tanley  for  al)ler  arguments  than  I 

I  will  venture  however  to  say, 

on  your  own  ground  it  appears  to 
iing  duty.  If  sin  be  the  cause  of  so 
)ition  of  the  miseries  of  human  life, 
that  be  the  noblest  charity  which 
lessens,  or  prevents  sin  ?  And  are 
he  truest  benefactors  even  to  the 
men,  who  by  their  religious  exer- 
event  the  con-uption  of  vice,  pre- 

in  some  measure,  that  poveitv 
ie  which  Jirc  the  natural  concomf- 
ice  ?  If  in  endeavouring  lo  make 
T,  by  the  infusion  of  a  religious 
Arhich  shall  check  idleness,  diink- 
xtravagance,  we  put  them  in  the 
come  healthier,  and  richer,  and 
:  will  furnish  a  practical  argument 
D  sure  will  satisfy  your  l>enevoIent 


of  taste ;  but  I  had  rather  he  would  let  them 
all  alone  The  best  of  them  wdl  only  fill 
his  heart  with  cold  morality,  and  stuff  his 
liead  with  romance  and  fiction.  I  would  not 
have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  a  book 
of  your  belka  lettrcM  nonsense  ;  and  if  he  be 
really  religious,  he  will  make  a  general  bon- 
fire of  the  poets.' 

•That  is  rather  too  sweeping  a  sentence,' 
sjud  Mr.  Stanley.  « It  would,  I  grant  you, 
have  been  a  bcfnefit  to  mankind,  if  the  en- 
tire works  of  some  celebrated  poets,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  many 
not  quite  so  exceptionable,  were  to  assist  tlic 
conflagration  of  your  pile.  * 

*  And  if  fuel  fiiiled,'  said  Sir  John  Belfield, 
*we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda's  altar  of 
her 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

RREL  and  his  nephew  called  on 

rening,  and  interrupted  a  pleasant 

conversation  on  which  we  were 

know,  Stanley,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
lave  absolutely  corrupted  my  ne- 
what  passed  at  your  house  the 
n  favour  ot  reading.  He  has  ever 
.  ransacking  the  slielves  for  idle 

[1  be  seriously  concerned,'  replied 
y,  <  if  any  thmg  I  had  said  should 
n  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  va- 
ies,  or  diverted  him  from  t^e  im- 
rsuit  of  religious  knowledge.  * 
>  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,'  re- 
.  'I'yrrel,  *  he  has  since  that  con- 
^egun  assiduously  to  devote  his 
o  serious  reading,  and  it  is  only 
leisure  in  the  evening  which  he 
\t  away,  that  he  gives  to  booJu 

53 


Twelve  tomes  of  Vreneh  romance*  neitlj  filt, 

but  feed  the  flame  with  countless  marble 
covered  octavos  from  the  modem  school. — 
But  having  made  this  concession,  allow  me 
to  observe,  that  because  there  has  been  a 
voluptuous  Petronius,  a  pro&ne  Lucretius, 
and  a  licentious  Ovid,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numberless  modem  poets,  or  rather  indivi- 
dual poems,  that  arc  immoral  and  corrupt— 
shall  we  therefore  exclude  all  works  of  ima- 
gination fixim  the  library  ot  a  young  man  ? 
Surely  we  should  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Muses,  as  infallible  comiptore  oif  the 
voutliful  mind ;  I  would  rather  amsider  a 
blameless  poet  as  the  auxil  *:ry  of  virtue. — 
Whatever  talent  enables  a  writer  to  possess 
an  empire  over  the  heart,  and  to  lead  the 
passions  at  his  command  puts  it  in  his  power 
to  be  of  no  small  service  tcy -mankind.     It  is 
no  new  remark  that  the  abuse  of  any  go(<l 
thing  is  no  argument  agfainst  its  legitimate 
use.      Intoxication  affonls  no  just    reamm 
against  the  use  of  wine,   nor  prodigality 
ag^nst  the  possession  ot*  wealth.    In  the  in- 
stance in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  thnt  a 
talent  capable  of  diffusirig  so  much  mischief, 
was  susceptible  of  no  sfnall  benefit.  That  it 
has  been  so  often  abused  by  its  misapplica- 
tion, is  one  of  the  highest  instances  of  tlie  in- 
gratitude of  man  for  one  of  the  highest  gifts 
of  God.' 

•I  cannot  think,'  said  I,  'that  the  Al- 
mighty conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish 
to  have  it  extinguished.  Works  of  imagina- 
tion have  in  many  countries  been  a  chief  in- 
strament  of  civilization.  Poetry  has  not  on- 
ly preceded  science  in  the  history  of  human 
progress,  but  it  has  in  many  countries  pre- 
ceded the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts; 
and  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  in  Scot- 
land they  could  write  elegant  Latin  verse 
before  tney  could  make  a  wheel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London, 
I  thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  favoura- 
ble symptom.' 

'I  rejoice  to  hear  it  is  declining,'  said 
Tyrrel.  '  I  hope  that  what  is  decaying,  ipay 
in  time  be  extinguished.' 

•Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have bccfi delighted 
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with  what  I  wa'^  (li<5]»lLascfl,'  rcplifcl  I.  *  1 1  oiis  of  virtue,  so  as  to  enable  Ihcm  succc^- 
met  with  philtxsnpht  rs,  who  wt-i-e  like  Plato ;  fiiUv  to  combat  the  leaders  of  vice  aiid  irA- 
m  nothing  I)ut  in  liis  abliorrcncf  c>f  the  Mu-  -  dclfty,  if  wc  rtfube  to  let  them  be  occa&kn- 


I 


haNf  imitated  him  in  spaiing  «thc  hnusc  of  |  advantaged,  use  that,  th(»ugh  thou  griri^est 
Pindarus.'  I  thy  sinai-b  and  anxjwb  at  the  fcrgca  of  the 

*Tlie  art  of  poctiy,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is .  PhilihtinLS.* 
to  toucli  the  pa>hifjns,  and  its  dutrj  to' lead       *  1  knjw,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  'tluta 
them  (in  the  side  •  f  virtue.     To  raise  and  to ;  Christian  neednot  bom^w  weapons  of  attack 
purify  the  amusements  cif  mankind  ;  to  mul-  \  or  defence  from  the  classic  aniiuur}- ;  but, 
tiplv  and  to  e.xait  pleasuix's  which  being  to  drop  all  me'.aphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to 


cially  bv  enlarging  the  range  of  pure  mental ,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thousand  instances  of 
pleasure.  mischief  might  doubtless  be  produced.' 

*  In  onler  tr)  this  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  •     *  i'he  latter  part  of  your  assertion  Sir* 


plu _ 

^^ - i -  I  »^  tainted  the  puritv  of  Beattie  hi' his  Milh 

'Would  you,  Mr.  l  yrrel,'  baid  Sir  John,  \  stitl,  or  that  of  the  living  minstrel  of  the 
*  throw  into  the  enem\  's  camp  all  the  liglit  ■  l-J*y  t  W  hat  reader  has  Mason  comimed, 
arms  which  often  succes>.fully  annoy  where  o»'  ^bat  reader  has  Cowper  not  benenttd * 
the  heavy  aitillery  tatinot  reach  V  Milton  \s  as  an  enthusiast  botli  in  religion  and 

*Let  us/  replied  .Mr.  Stanley,  Mx'scue  politics.  Many  enthusiasts  with  w^han  he 
fmm  the  liand^  r.f  the  piofane  and  the  ini-'  was  connected,   doubtless  condemned  the 


spivdthem.*  kept  down  Ijv  a  paitv.  Had  he  ccnfioed 
*I'orm\  i,wnpar»,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *1  himself  in  his' pix»se  w'ritings,  weighty  arii 
believe  that  a  goc^l  man,  in  my  sense  of  the ;  elabrirate  as  some  of  them  are,  howTIttiesc^ 
word,  will  neither  write  work's  of  imagina-'  ^i^-t-  would  he  have  dene  the  world,  and  how 
tion,  nor  read  them.'  '•*•' ''*  *  •  ... 


*  At  yrmr  age  and  mine,  and  better  em 


little  w«»uld  he  now  I>e  i-ead  or  quoted  I  In 
-  \\\^  lite  time  politics  might  blind  his  cnemiet^ 


r.uie  iLi^T'.iic  ijr  lin  ni..u.|.it  i.n  ,  Vv  null  yet  1  ■  '  NA  hat  tlien,  said  Mr.  Tvrrel,  *  \-ou  would 
wf.ual  allow,  tln.iigii  wi'vii  f^rt-.tdiscrimina- 1  have  our  y<.ung  men  spend  their  time  a 
♦i' i:,  t.-i  live  \  I  mi. g  and  liie  uij- ir.upied. '.reading  idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  siippc*^ 
v\  ii.it  is  to  whet  the  genius  ot  the  champi-  '  in  leading  loose  ix*iuauccs  \* 
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*  It  is  to  prcscrve  both  tn)iii  evils  which  1 
deprecate/ said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  tliat  I  would 
coiisii^n  tlie  most  engaging  subjects  to  the 
best  hands,  and  raise  the  tasrfc  of  mir  youth, 
by  alU)wing  a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of 
their  leisure  onlv,  to  such  amusements ;  and 
that  chiefly  witfi  a  view  to  discngfa^e  them 
from  woi*sc  pursuits.  It  is  not  roiiuuice,  hut 
indolence ;  it  is  not  ])(X.'tr\',  but  sensuality, 
which  are  the  prevailinj^  e\ils  of  the  clay — 
evils  fur  moi-c  f;ital  in  themselves,  far  umre 
durable  in  their  eflccts,  than  the  perusal  of 
works  of  wit  and  genius.  Imagination  will 
cool  <if  itself.  The  effencscence  of  fancy 
will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing;  dissipation, 
but  paralyzing  idleness,  but  degnuling  self- 
love. 

Grows  Willi  their  frowih,  and  itrengilieiis  with  their 
■trcn^th. 

•  A  judicious  reformer,'  said  Sir  John, 
•vrill  accommotlate  hisi-emedv  to  an  existing 
and  not  an  imaginary'  evil.  VVhen  the  old 
romances,  the  grand  Cyniscs,  the  Clelins, 
the  Cassandras,  the  Pharamonds,  and  the 
Amadises,  had  turned  all  the  young  heads  in 
Kurope;  or  when  the  fury  of  knight  ernintry 
demanded  the  powerful  reign  of  Cervantes 
to  check  it— it  was  a  duty  toattemjit  to  low- 
er the  public  deliiiuu).  \Vhen,  in  our  own 
age  and  country,  Sterne  wnrte  his  corrujit, 
but  too  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  tlic 
mischievous  founder  of  the  scIuh^I  of  senti- 
ment. A  hun<li-ed  winters  communicated,  a 
hundred  thousiind  rcadei-s  caught  the  infec- 
tion. SentimenUility  was  the  disease  which 
then  recjuired  to  be  expel Ird.  The  itiijn  of 
Stenic  IS  past.  Sensibility  is  discanled,  and 
with  it  the  softness  whicli  it  must  be  confess- 
ed belonged  Ui  it.  Romance  is  vanislied,  and 
with  it  the  heroic,  though  somewhat  unna- 
tural elevation  which  acamipanied  it.  We 
have  little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  either:  nor 
have  we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  what  we 
have  gained  bv  the  cxcluinge.  A  pervading 
and  substantial  selfishness,  the  striking  cha- 
racteiistic  of  our  day,  is  no  great  hiiprove- 
mcnt  on  the  wildness  of  the  old  n)mance, 
or  the  vapid  puling  of  the  sentimental 
■chooL' 

*  Surely,'  said  I,  (L' Almanac  dcs  Gour- 
mands at  that  instant  darting  across  m\' 
mind,)  '  it  is  as  honourable  for  a  gentleman 
to  excel  in  critical  as  in  culinaiy  skill.  It  is 
as  noble  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  taste,  as 
that  of  the  i)alate.  It  is  at  least  as  creditable 
to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  Si^pho- 
cles  and  Shakspeare,  as  the  rival  ingredi- 
ents of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I  will  even  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified  an  amuse- 
ment to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil  or  .Tas- 
lo  against  their  assailants,  as  to  i-un  a  ba- 
rouche against  a  score  of  rival  bai-ouches  ; 
and  though  I  own  that,  in  Gulliver's  land  of 
the  Houynnhnms,  the  keeping  up  the  breed 
of  horses  might  have  been  the  nobler  patri- 
otism, yet  in  Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at 
least  become  no  contemptible  exertion  ot 


skill  and  industry  to  keep  up  the  bived  of 
gentlemen.' 

CHAP.  XXX. 

I  STROLLKD  out  alone,  hitcnding  to  call  at 
the  Hectoiy,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting 
the  worthy  Doctor  Harlow,  who  was  coming 
to  the  ( i i-cj've.  I  could  ni >t  lose  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  intitKluciug  a  sul)ject  that  was 
seldom  a'osent  fiom  my  thoughts,  I  found  it 
was  a  sul>ject,  on  whieh  I  had  no  new  dis- 
coveries to  impart.  He  told  me,  he  had 
seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election  my  heart 
had  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  jicnctra- 
ti«)n.  lie  smiled,  and  told  me,  *  he  tcK)k  m. 
j;reat  credit  for  his  siigacity,  in  peixeivin*  • 
what  was  ol)\  ious  to  spectators  far  more  in- 
difVerent  than  himself.  That  I  resembled 
those  animals  who  i)y  hiding  tjieir  heads  in 
the  earth  fancied  no  body  could  see  them.* 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about 
I^ucilla,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in 
some  measure  contributed  to  form,     I  in- 


know  of  no  man  who  has  so  miuiy  rivals  as 
yourself.  To  relieve  your  apprehensions, 
iiowever,  I  N\ill  tell  you,  that  though  there 
have  been  se\  eral  competitors  for  her  fa- 
vour, not  one  has  been  accepted.  There 
has,  iniked,  been  this  summer  a  veiy  fonni- 
dable  amdidate,  young  Lord  Staunton,  wh^ 
has  a  larye  estate' in  the  country,  and  whon 
she  met  on  a  \  ibit.'  At  these  woixls  I  felt  my 
fears  revive.  A  voung  iuid  handsome  peer 
seemed  so  redoubtable  a  rival,  that  for  a 
moment  I  only  renumbered  she  was  a  wo- 
man, and  forgot  that  she  was  Lucilla. 

*  Vou  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,'  sjiid  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  saw  my  emotion,  'She  lieard 
he  had  seduced  the  innocent  daughter  of  one 
of  his  tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pre- 
tence of  honourable  love.  This,  together 
with  the  l(x)stuiess  of  his  rehg^ious  piinciples, 
led  her  to  give  his  lordship  a  positive  refusal, 
though  he  is  neither  destitute  of  talents,  nor 
personal  acctjmplishments. ' 

How  ashamed  was  1  of  my  jealousy !  How 
I  felt  my  admiration  inci*ease !  Yet  I  thought 
it  was  t(M>  givat  before  to  aclmit  of  augmen- 
tation. 'Another  proposal,'  said  Dr.  Bar- 
low, •  was  made  to  her  father  by  a  mjm  eve- 
ry way  unexceptionable.  But  she  desired 
hiin  to'  be  informed  that  it  was  her  earnest 
retjuest,  that  he  would  proceed  no  fiirthePy 
but  spare  her  the  pain  of  i-cfusing  a  jjentle- 
nian,  for  whose  character  she  entertained  a 
sincere  ixspect ;  but  being  persuaded  she 
could  nc\erbe  able  to  feel  more  than  re- 
spect, she  jx^sitively  declined  receivmjj  his 
addresses,  assuring  him  at  the  same  tmie, 
that  she  sincerely  desired  to  retain  as  a 
fiiend,  him  whom  she  felt  herself  obliged  to 
refuse  as  a  husbancL  She  is  as  far  from  the 
vanity  of  seekini;  to  make  conquests,  as  from 
the  ungeiicriaia  insolence  of  using  ill,  those 
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"whom  her  merit  has  captivated,  and  whom  i  fulness  ;  for  the  sense  of  her  wants  datf*l 
hci-  jii'li^iuiMJt  cannot  accept.'  ,'  licr  to  seek ,  and  licr  faith  cnubk-s  hcrto  5lc, 

After  adminiij;  in  the  wannest  terms  the ;  tiie  sure  foundation  of  a  l>eiier  hone  than  aiiv 
nur  tv  and  ^eiieiMsiiy  «»f  her  heart,  I  pressed  '■  uhich  can  be  derived  from  a  dem&ive  caj* 
Dr.  liarli)W  still  farther,  a?»  to  tlie  interior  of  hdencc  in  her  o\\n  g(Kxlne>b.  ' 

her  mind.  I  qiiesii«!ned  him  as  to  her  early  !  *  One  day/  continued  Ur.  Barlow,  *  whn 
habits,  and  paiticularly  as  to  her  reiij;iou.s!l  blamed  her  gently  for  her  backwan*.nt«'.a 
attainments,  telliiij^  him  that  nothinj;  was  in- ^expressin^j    lier  (>j)inion   on    some  ^crioQi 


ipur>uits,  s^ie  reads  lierhiblc,  not  tnmi  */!roz//f/ assume  a  degife  ufpiety 
h.ibit,  tliat  she  may  ac<iuit  hei'self  of  a  cus-   not  belonj;  to  nie.     My  J5re«it  a»!v;tn'.as:o 
tomary  form  ;  nor  to  exercise  her  inRenuitv   make  me  jealous  of  myself.  My  dearfatlier 
bv  allegorizing  literal  passajjes,  or  sjjirituaf-  so  carefuiiy  instructed    me,  and   I  li^e  so 
v/awm;  plain  ones,  but  that  she  may  niipi*o\e  much  in  the  ha!)it  iif  hearTiiffhispii'Us^nti- 
in  kiiowli-dee,  and  gi-ow  in  ^race,'    Siie  ac-  nients,  tiiat  1  am  often  afraid  «^f  a]»pearir4r 
customs  herself  to  meditation,  in  oixler  to  better  tUan  I  am,  and  of  pretetKlin^  l*^  to 
get  her  mii.d  more  dieplv  imbued  \uth  a  in  my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  only  a;jj/rve 
sense  of  eternal  things.     She  practises  self-  in  my  judgment.  When  mv  belovtd  niurnr 
examination,  that  she  may  learn  to  watch   wa^ ill,"  continued  she,  •'left*  ncaugl.tmv- 
against  the  fir^t  rising  of  bad  dispositions,    self  savinv;  mechanically,    'Ciixi's  uill  &e 
and  to  detect  every  latent  evil  ni  her  heart,    done  !'  >vhen  1  blushed  to  own,  how  liitlel 
S'.ie  lives  in  the  regidar  habit  of  prayer;  nt)t   felt  \i\  my  heart  of  that  resignation  of  whkh 
only  that  she  may  implore  panlon  for  sin,    ni\  lij>s  were  so  lavish." 
but  tliat  she  may  olKain  strergth  against  it.       1  hung  with  inexpii-ssiMc  delight  en  c^ery 
Siie  told  me  one  <lay  wlieii  she  was  ill.  that  word  Dr.  barlow  uttered,  and  expressed iBf 
if  she  did  n<»t  constantly  examine  tiie  actual   tears  that  such  a  prize  was  loo  much  abc-rt 
state  of  her  mind,  she  should  pray  at  ran-   n»\  deserts,  to  allow  me  to  encourage  veit 
dom,  without  any  certainty  what  particular  vuiguine  h<^pes.     *You    have   my  coitial 
sins  she  should  pray  against,  or  what  were   wishes  for  \our  success.*  said  he,  *lhoughI 
her  particular  wants.     She  has  read  niuch  ^hall  lament  the  day  when  y<iu  snatch  swfair 
scripture  and  little  conti-ON  ersy.    Tliere  are  a  tl«,wer  fitmi  our  fields,  to  transplant  it  i:.to 
M>me  d«)ctnnes  that  she  d«)es  Iiot  pretend  tt>  your  northern  ganlens.* 
define,  which  she  yet  practically  ad-pis. :     We  had   now    reached  the  Park-gate, 
Siie  cannot  perhaps  give  \(>u  a  dfsquisiiion    vv  heiv  Sir  John  and  Ladv  Ik-lfield  joined  us^ 
CHI  the  mysteiies  of  the  H«)ly  Spirit,  l)ut  she   As  it  was  very  hot,  Dr.  l^arlow  ppjpr*«!to 
can  and  does  tervently  iuiplore  his  guiihmce  t*'«KUi<".t  us  aneai^er  way.     He  carried  « 
and  instnution  ;  she  believes  in  his  eliicacv, '  thri.ujjh  a  small  nui-serj-  (If  fiiiit  tries,  whxh 
anil  depeiuls  (*n  his  support.    S!ie  is  sensible  1  had  not  befnie  observed,  though  it  wts^- 
that those trutlis,  whali fi-om  their  deejj  im-  juiningtlie ladies* flow er garden,  from  whidi 
portance  are  most  (iI)\iovjs,  lia\e  more  of  it  was  separated  ;md  cniccaled  by  arr-wcf 
the  vitality  of  rclij^ion,  and  hiiluei:ce  prac- ■  small  trees.     I  exiiressed  n>y  su'rpri»<thal 
lice  iTii'i-e,  than  tin "se  abstruse  [)«>ir.tN,  which   the  dehcate  Lucilla  would  alh.w  so  c«ti^ 
unhap]jily  split  the  religious  world  into  so  an  enclosure  t<»  be  so  ne  ir  her  ci-nanunied 
many  j)arties.  gnaind.     •  You  see  she  dots  all  she  can  ta 

•  If  1  weiv  tonamewhat  archerpivdomi-  siiut  it  out,*  replied  he.  •!  will  tell  >«« 
na!it  virtues,  1  should  siiy  sinceiity  and  hu-  how  it  happens,  f(.»r  I  cannot  viridicaie  the 
inility.  Conscious  rif  her  own  imperftctions,   taste  of  my  fair  fi  iend,  wiih«  ut  exposing  a 

better  qualitv  in  her.     hut  if  I  betray  Eer 
you  must  n«it  betniy  me. 

•  [tisa  rule  when  anv  servant  who  hM 
lived  seven  vears  at  the  Gnne  marries, pro- 
vided they  have  conducted  themselves Hcflf 
and  made' a  priuknt  choice,  fi»r  Mr.  Stanic) 

•  That  snttr.ess  of  maimer  which  you  ad-  to  gi\e  tli^m  a  piece  of  gicunci  on  the  *as!e 

to  iiuild  a  c«  tta.^e  ;  be  aiM.1  allows  ihcra  to 

take  st(»i,is  III  m  his  (piarrv,  ai:d  lime  fit-'ti 
his  kiln  ;  to  this  he  adds  a  b:t  of  cn^uiHl  t«.T 


she  never  ju»«tifies  her  faults,  ami  seldom  ex- 
tenuates them.  She  ix'ceives  ix'pn»of  with 
meekness,  and  advice  with  gratitude.  Her 
own  conscieiice  is  always  so  ready  to  con- 
t!emn  her,  ih.;t  she  never  wonders,  n(jr  takes 
odence  at  tin-  ceuMireof  othei's. 


nurein  her,  isn«.tihev  -.rnish  <»fv;< Kid!) reed- 
ing, nor  is  it  meieiy  the  effect  <.t  g<x<l  tem- 
per, thnugh  in  hi.th'  siieexc-ls  but  it  is  the 


result  of  nuni: lit y.   Siie  ;;pprars  humble,  not  a    garden.     Mrs.    Stanley  pix-sents  soipc 

biTaust^  a  mild  exterior  is  graceful,  but  be-  kitchen  furniture,  and  Ki\es  a  wtddingdia- 

cause  she  h.is  an  inward  con\ictit>n  of  un- 

>vortuiness  which    ]*re\ents    an    assuming 

lii.uiner.    Vet  her  humility  has  no  cant;  she 

i!e\er  disburtheu'*  her  conscience  by  a  few 

disparaging  phrases,   nor  lays  a  trap  for 

piaise  hv  indiscriminately  condenming  her- 

t.lf.    l*c:  'iMmili?v  never  impairs  htrcheer- 


ner ;  and  the  Hector  ixtuses  Ids  fee  for  per- 
forming the  ceremony.* 

•  Carolhie,'  said  Sir  J(»?m,  •  this  is  noltL* 
first  time  since  we  ha\  e  l>een  at  the  GrP*f, 
that  1  ha\e  been  struck  witli  (.i)^er\ij.»:V* 
many  benefits  nainr.iily  result  to  tii*  |-*' 
iroMi  tiie  Ik .1  li\:i   •  I'ii  ilicir  owe  ot-ZtN 
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Their  dependants  have  a  thousand  petty  lo- 
cal advantages,  which  costiUmcjst  nothin)^  to 
the  giver,  which  arc  yet  vahial)le  to  the 
receiver,  and  of  which  the  absent  never 
think.' 

I  Y<iu  have  hcanl/  siiid  Dr.  Barlow,  « that 
Miss  Stanle}',  from  her  childhoixl,  hiis  been 
passionately  fond  of  cultivating  a  ganlen. 
VVhcn  she  was  hanlly  fouitcen,  she  be^an 
to  reflect  that  the  delight  she  Un^k  in  this 
employment   was   attended    neither   with 
pleasui-e  nor  pnjfit  to  any  one  but  hei-sclf, 
and  s1\e  bec<une  jealous'  of  a  gratification 
which  was  so  entiix'ly  selfish.    She  begged 
this  piece  of  wMste  gmund  of  her  tather,  and ' 
stocked  it  with  a  number  of  fine  voiingfniit 
trees  of  the  common  soil,  apples,  peai-s,  | 
plums,  and  tiie  smaller  fruits.    VNMien  there 
H  a  wedding  among  the  older  servants,  or 
when  any  good  girl  out  of  her  school  mar-  < 
ries,  she  presents  their  little  empty  garden ! 
with  a  dozen  young  apple  ti-ecs,  and  a  few  i 
trees  of  the  other  sorts,  never  forgetting  to " 
embellibh  their  little  comt  with  i-oses  and ; 
honey-suckles.     The^e  last  she  trans])lant!t  j 
from  theshnibbcn',  not  to  fill  up  the  villatrf 
garden^  as  it  is  adled,  with  any  thing  that  is 
of  no  positive  use.  She  employs  a  p(K)r  lame  i 
man  in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look  i 
after  this  nurseiy,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafts  I 
a  good  stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.     It  I 
is  done  at  her  own  expense,  iVlr.  Stanley 
making  this  a  condition  when  he  gave  her 
the  ground;  'otherwise,'  said  he,  'trifling 
as  it  IS,  it  would  be  my  charity  and  not  her's, 
and  she  would  get  thanked  for  a  kindness 
wliich  would  cost  her  nothing.'  The  warm- 
hearted little  Pli(el)e  co-operates  in  this,  and 
all  her  Aster's  labours  of  love.' 

'Some  such  union  of  charity  with  even- 
personal  indulgence,  she  generally  imposes 
on  herself:  and  from  this  association  she 
has  acquired  aiKither  virtue,  for  she  tells  me 
smiling,  she  is  sometimes  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  practising  frugality  instead  of 
charity.  When  she  hnds  slie  cannot  affortl 
both  her  own  gratification,  and  the  charita- 
ble act  which  she  wanted  to  associate  with 
itt  and  is  therefi)^  compelled  to  give  up  the 


money 

and  thus  is  enabled  to  affuixl  both  next 
time.' 

As  be  finished  speaking,  we  spied  the 
hime  gardener  pnuiin^  and  clearing  the 
trees.  •  Well,  James,  *  said  the  Doctor,  •  how 
does  your  nursery  thrive  }*  *  Why,  Sir,'  said 
the  poor  man,  *  we  arc  rather  thin  of  stout 
trees  at  present.  You  know  wc  had  three 
weddings  at  Christmas,  which  took  thirty- 
six  of  my  best  apple  trces  at  a  blow,  besides 
half  a  dozen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many 
plums.  But  we  snail  soon  fetch  it  up,  for 
Allss  Lucilla  makes  me  plant  two  for  every 
c»nc  that  is  removed,  so  that  we  are  always 
provided  fur  u  weddings  come  when  it 
wilL' 


I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  pleased 
with  obser\-ing  so  many  vouiig  orchards  and 
flourishing  cottage  ganfens  m  the  village  ; 
little  (lid  Isuspect  the  fair  hand  which  could 
thus  in  a  very  few  yeai*s  diffuse  an  air  of 
smiling  comfort  anmiid  these  hum1)le  habi- 
tations, and  embellish  povei'ty  itself.  She 
makes,  they  told  mc,  her  periodicil  visits  of 
inspection  to  see  that  neatness  and  onlerdu 
not  dei',ene  rate. 

Not  to  ai)pear  t(X)  eager,  I  asked  the  i>oor 
man  s(jne  (|uestions  about  his  health,  which 
seemed  infirm.  '  I  am  but  weak,  Sir,'  said 
he,  •  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  I  shcAiId 
have  been  dead  long  ago  but  for  the  *Squire'8 
family.  He  gi\  es  ine  the  run  of  his  kitchen, 
and  Miss  Lucilla  allows  mc  half  a  crown  a 
week,  fur  one  day's  work  and  any  (xld  hour 
]  can  Sparc ;  but  she  don't  let  me  cam  it, 
for  she  is  always  watching  for  fear  it  should 
be  tCK)  hot  or  too  cold,  or  too  wet  for  me  : 
and  slie  brings  me  my  dose  of  bark  herself 
into  til  is  tool -house,  that  she  mav  be  sure  I 
take  it ;  for  she  says  s«.Tvants  and  poor  peo- 
ple like  to  have  medicines  provided  for 
them,  but  don't  care  to  take  them.  Then 
she  watches  thiit  I  don't  throw  my  coat  on 
the  wet  grass,  which,  she  says,  gives  lalxHi- 
ling  men  so  much  rheumatism ;  and  she 
made  me  this  nice  flannel  waistcoat,  Sir, 
with  her  own  hands.  At  Christmas  they 
ga^■e  me  a  new  suit  from  top  to  tix?,  so  that 
1  want  nothing  but  a  more  thankful  heart, 
for  I  neve  I'  can  be  grateful  enough  to  God 
and  my  bcnefactoi-s,  * 

I  asked  some  fiirther  questions,  only  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  heanng  him  talk  longer 
about  Lucilla.  •  But,  Sir,  said  he,  inter- 
rupting me,  *1  hear  bad  news,  very  bad 
news.  Pray  your  honour  forgive  me,* 
*  What  do  you  fncan,  James  ?*  said  I,  seeing 
his  eves  fill.  *  Why,  Sir,  all  the  servaiits  at 
the  Gmve  will  have  it  that  you  are  come  to 
cany  off  Miss  Lucilla.  (iod  oless  her  when- 
ever she  goes.  Your  Mr.  Etlwaixls,  Sir, 
says  you  arc  one  of  the  best  of  gentlemen, 
but  indeetl,  indeed,  1  don't  know  who  can 
deserve  her.  She  will  carry*  a  blessing 
wherever  she  goes. '  I'he  h(»nest  fellow  put 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  bnish  away  nis 
tears,  nor  wiis  I  ashamed  of  those  with  which 
his  honest  affection  filled  my  own  eyes. 
While  we  were  talking,  a  poor  little  girl, 
who  I  knew  by  her  neat  uniform  belonged 
to  Miss  Stanley's  school,  passed  us  with  a 
little  basket  in  her  hand.  James  called  to 
her,  <'md  said, '  make  haste,  Rachel,  you  are 
after  vour  time.' 

•  VVhat,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,' 
said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  iuul  Rachel  is  come  for 
her  nosegays  ?*  *  Yes,  Sir,'  said  James ;  *  I 
forgot  to  tefl  theii'  honours,  that  everj'  Satur- 
day, as  soon  as  the  school  is  over,  the  yoimg- 
er  Misses  gi\  e  Rachel  leave  to  come  and 
fetch  some  flowers  out  of  her  gaixlen,  which 
she  carries  t(>  the  town  to  sell ;  she  common- 
ly gets  a  shillingt  half  of  which  they  make 
her  lay  out  to  bring  home  a  link  tea  for  her 
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Ik'lficUl,  whose  eyes  v;'iisti!iefl  while  she  sh  ill  iiistanlly  repay  them  with  mttres:, 
softly  said,  *C)  h(»\v  little  il-)  the  rch  c\{t  wh:itever  they  irive  ir.vay,  s»o  that  weh*%e 
think  wliut  the  a:;;^TV:^.ite  even  <«t" the*. r  own"  ij'tlierto  u.ibiiled  tlum'no  r-iipcituriitv  td 
squandered  shillin^^  wiuild  d)  i:i  the  w:\y  ot".  sln>-.v  the'r  nctiial  clis]j''i>:ticn*.  Nay  f  bc- 
ciiarity,  were  they  sybtcnjaticiilly  applied  j^in  to  tear  tiiey  ma\  btc<ime  chariiihlc 
to  it*'  '  '  ".tiirou^h  covetousnes-*,*  if  they  find  out  that 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, '  the  nioi-e  they  ijivc  the  more' they  shall  ^- 
which  opened  into  the  pleasure  ground.  We  must  correct  this  ax tificml  bberaiiti  as 
Therc,  at  a  distance,  sitting  in  a  circle  on '  soon  as  we  g'j  home.* 

the  new-mown  grass,  under  a  tree,  we  be-  

held  all  the  little  Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of  fi-T  \P    V  YVT 

flowei-s  between  them,  out  of  whicli  they  CllAr.  aaaI. 

were  earnestly  employed  in  sorting  and  ty-       A  fkw  days  after,  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 

in^  up  nosegays.     \\'e  st-Kxl  some  time  atl-  agreed  to  t.^ke  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carh(jn% 

miring  their  little  busy  faces  ami  active  tin-   where  we  Ijieukfasted.     Nothing  could  be 

ger's  without  thi.ir  peiceiving  us,  and  got  up  '  mure  rational  than  the  whole  turn  of  ha 


to  them  just  as  they  were  putiing  their  pi  et-  •  mind,  nor  m(»ix'  agreeable  and  unresencd 
tilv  formed  biKKjuets  into  Rachel's  basket,  than  his  conversation.  His  beha\iour  to 
"With  which  she  marched  off,  with  many  his  amiable  wife  was  affectionately  atten- 
cliarges  from  the  childi*en  to  waste  no  time .  tive,  and  Sir  John,  who  is  a  most  critical  tl>- 
by  the  way,  and  to  be  sui-e  and  leave  the  server,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  natural 
ncviogaytlr.it  luid  the  myrtle  hi  it  at  Mrs. :  and  unaffected.  It  appeared  to  be  the  it- 
\\"ilhains's.  '  '  suit  of  esteem  inspired  by  her  merit,  and 

*  How  many  nosegays  have  vou  given  to  quickened  by  a  sense  of  his  former  unwor- 
Rachel  t»day,  Louisa  ?'  said  Or.  Barlow  to  tliiness,  which  made  him  feel  as  it  he  could 
the  eldest  of  the  four.  'Only  three  a-piece,  never  do  enough  to  efface  the  mcmonrci 
Sir,*  i-eplied  sJie.  *  We  thiiik  it  a  bad  day  past  unkindness.  He  manifested  eridcjit 
when  we  can't  make  un  our  dozen.  Thev  symptoms  j>fa  mind  earnestly  intent  on  the 
are  all  our  own  ;  we  sehlom  t«juch  mamma's  discovery  and  pui'suit  of  moral  and  relignos 
flowers,  and  we  never  suffer  James  to  take  truth;  and  fn»m  the  natural  anlourcfhii 
GUI'S,  because  Ph(ebe  said  it  might  l)e  tempt-  cliaracter,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  remone, 
inghim.*  Little  Jane  lamented  that  Lucilla  his  attainments  seemed  likely  to  be  f^ 
had  given  them  notliing  to-day,  except  two  and  considerable. 

or  three  sprigs  of  her  best  flowering  mvrtle,  I  'l"he  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carfton'i 
which,  added  she,  '  we  make  Rachel  give .  countenance  was  lij^hted  up  at  our  entrance 
into  the  bargain  to  a  poor  sick  hidy,  who  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been 
loves  flowers,  and  used  to  have  go<xl  ones  of.  informed  with  what  plesisure  stkt  obsened 
her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  m«)ney  to  j  every  accessicui  of  right-minded  acqiuun- 
spare,  and  could  not  afford  to  give  nfiore  i  tance  which  her  husband  made.  Thouj^ 
than  the  common  price  for  a  nosegay  for  her  natural  modesty  pix* vented  her  firomin- 
her  sick  i-oom  !  S.-)  we  always  slip  a  nice,  trulucing  any  subject  herself,  yet  when  any 
tlnwer  or  two  out  of  the  green-house  into  thing  useful  was  bnmght  forward  by  (^hcn» 
her  little  bunch,  and  say  nothing.  When  she  pnjmoted  it  by  a  look  compounded  ol 
wc  walk  that  way  we  ol'ten  leave  her  some  '  pleu"»ure  and  intelligence, 
flowers  oui-selves',  and  would  do  it  otiener,  |  After  a  variety  of  topics  had  been  &r 
if  It  did  not  hurt  jj.vjr  Rachers  trade.*  ,  patched,  the  convers;uion  fell  on  the  pre/i- 

As  we  walkfrd  a  wav  fn^m  t!\e  sweet  prat-  "  dices  which  wei-e  commonly  entcrtai:!vd  by 
lers,  Dr.  IVirlow  said,  'These  little  civa- .  men  of  the  world  against  i\:ligion.  'Formjr 
tui-es  already  emulate  their  sisters  hi  associa-  own  pan,' said  Mr.  Carlton,  •!  must  en- 
ting  some  ];retty  kindness  with  their  own  fe^s  that  no  man  had  ever  more  and  >troD' 
pleasin-es.  The'  act  is  triflin:^,  but  the  lial/it '  ger  j)rejudices  t«)  combat  than  myy.ll  I 
IS  good  ;  as  is  everv  ha]>it  wliich  helps  to  mean  not  my  own  exculpation,  when  I  add, 
take  us  out  of  self;  which  teaches  us  to "  that  the  impindence,  the  want  of  judgment, 
transfer  our  attention  fri;m  oiirowni;ratifica-  and  a!>ove  all  the  incongruous  niixturt'sarJ 
tion,  to  the  wants  and  j)lea>ures  >jf  another.' :  inconsistencies  in  many  characters  who  alt 

*  I  confe>s'  said  Lady  Hclfield,  as  we  en- 
tered the  house,  *  that  it  never  wcunvd  to 
me  that  it  was  any  part  of  charity  to  train 
my  chddrcn  to  the  hal)it  of  sacrifu'lng  their 
liiiic  or  their  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of 
otliers,  thouvrh,  to  do  tli«:'m  JMstir.e,  they  nva 

very  feeling  a:id  very  li!>erai  with  their  mo-  sriuple  to  own  to  ycHi  the  s^Hiix:e  of  thftC 
iKV.'  piLJ'i.iiceb  which   retarded   my  prdgn^ 


reckoned  ix'ligious,  and  are  ill  calculated  to 
do  away  the  unfavourable  opimons  of  mta 
of  an  tpposite  wav  of  thinking.  As  J  pre- 
that  V(  '    * 
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[became  ashamed  of  my  devia- 
virtue,  I  had  felt  the  turpitude 
ts  long  before  I  had  couraee  to 
liem  ;  and  I  renounced  them  long 
id  courage  to  avow  my  abhor- 
em.' 

I  and  I  expressed  ourselves  ex- 
>liged  by  the  candour  of  his  de- 
uid  assured  him  that  his  further 
IS  would  not  only  gratify  but  bene- 

ed  as  I  had  been,'  said  Mr.  Carl- 
nost  entire  ignorance  of  religion, 
i-ather  an  habitual  indifference 
ematic  unbelief.  My  thoughtless 
ife,  though  it  led  mc  to  hope  that 
;y  might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by 
jeen  able  to  convince  me*that  it 
As  I  had  not  been  taught  to 
truth  at  the  fountain,  far  I  was 
ted  with  the  Hible,  I  had  no  readi- 
for  forming  my  judgment,  than 
ing,  though  with  a  careless  and 
,  what  eftcct  religion  pixKluced  in 
professed  to  be  innnenced  by  it,— 
'utions  augmented  my  prejudices, 
w  of  the  pmffssors  increased  my 
the  profession.  All  the  charges 
{ their  enemies,  for  1  had  been  ac- 
to  weigh  the  validity  of  testimony, 
.'ctted  my  dislike  so  much,  as  the 
between  their  own  avowed  prin- 
their  obvious  practice,  Helijijious 
d  be  tlie  moi-e  cautious  of  giving 
lor  repi*oach,  as  they  know  the 
iways  on  the  watch,  and  is  more 
ive  Its  prejudices  confirmed  than 

the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  ab- 

0  was  just  then  called  out  of  the 
returned  almost  immediately)  to 

bat  what  rooted  my  disgust,  was, 
less  with  which  the  motner  of  my 
e  wife,  who  made  a  great  parade 
,  pressed  the  marriage  of  her  only 
.  a  man  whose  conduct  she  knew 
;ular,  and  of  whose  principles  she 
da  just,  that  is,  an  unfavourable 
1\)  see,  1  repeat,  the  religious 
Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  governed 

II  for  promoting  our  union  by  mo- 
orldly  as  those  of  my  poor  rather, 
rnded  to  no  religion  at  all,  would 
emely  loweix^d  any  respect  which 
ive  previously  been  induced  to  en- 
r  characters  of  that  description, 
this  disgust  diminished  by  my  ac- 
e  with  Mr.  Tynel.  I  had  known 
;  a  professed  man  of  the  world,  and 
It  time,  I  fear,  disliked  his  violent 
lis  narrow  mind,  and  his  coarse 
more  than  his  vices. 

heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 

le  heart,  and  1  ridiculed  the  wild 

My  contempt  for  this  notion  was 

1  by  the  con(luct  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  in 
haracter.  1  found  it  had  pixxluced 
ige  in  him,  except  fiuiiiiihing  him 


with  a  new  subject  of  discussion.  I  saw 
that  he  had  only  laid  down  one  set  of  opi- 
nions, and  taken  up  another,  with  no  addition 
whatever  to  his  virtues,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion to  his  vices  of  spiritual  pride  and  self- 
confidence;  for  with  hypocrisy  I  have  no 
right  to  charge  any  man.  I  dnserved  that 
Tyrrel  and  one  or  two  of  his  new  friends, 
rather  courted  attack  than  avoided  it.  They 
considered  discretion  as  the  infirmity  of  a 
worldly  mind,  and  every  attempt  at  kindness 
or  conciliation  as  an  abandonment  of  &ith. 
They  eagerly  ascribed  to  their  piet]r»  the 
dislike  which  was  often  excited  by  their  pe- 
culiarities. I  found  them  apt  to  di^ify  the 
disapprobation  which  their  smgulanty  occa- 
sioneu  with  the  name  of  pei*secution.  I  have 
seen  them  take  comfort  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  their  religion  which  was  dislike,  when 
perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  oddities. 

*  At  Tyrrcl's  I  became  acqumnted  with 
your  fiiends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanby.  I  leave 
you  to  iudge  whether  their  characters,  that 
of  the  lady  especially,  were  calculate  to  do 
away  my  prejudices.  I  had  learned  from 
my  favourite  Roman  poet  a  precept  in  com- 
position, of  never  making  a  Goa  appear, 
except  on  occasions  worthy  cf  a  God.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  think  this  rule  as 
justly  theological  as  it  is  clasacaL  So 
thought  not  the  Kanbys. 

•  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by 
every  reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  view- 
ed in  all  his  works,  so  his  *never-^ling 
Providence  ordercth  all  things  both  in  hea- 
ven and  on  earth. '  But  surely  there  is  some- 
thing very  offensive  in  the  indecent  famili- 
arity with  which  the  name  of  (rod  and  Pro- 
vidence is  brought  in  on  every  trivial  occa- 
sion, as  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hanby.  I  was  not  even  then  so  il- 
logical a  reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and 
deny  a  particular  providence.  If  the  one 
were  true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could 
not  be  fialsc.  But  I  felt  that  the  religion  of 
these  people  was  of  a  slight  texture  and  a 
bad  taste.  I  was  disgusted  with  littleness 
in  some  instances^  and  with  inconastem^  in 
others.  Still  their  absurdity  gave  me  nght 
to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

<  Whenever  Mrs.  Raiiby  had  a  petty  in- 
clination to  gratify,  she  had  always  recourse 
to  what  she  called  the  leading*  of  Provi- 
dence, In  matters  of  no  more  moment  than 
whether  she  should  drink  tea  with  one 
neighbour  instead  of  another,  she  was  im/ie/- 
/ed,  or  directed,  or  overruled,  I  observed 
that  she  always  took  care  to  inter}>ret  these 
leadings  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 
sanction  she  always  did  wliat  her  Isincy  led 
her  to  do.  She  professed  to  follow  tliis  eui- 
dance  on  such  minute  occasions,  that  I  nad 
almost  said,  her  piety  seemed  a  little  impi- 
ous. To  the  actual  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, especially  when  they  came  in  a  try- 
ing or  adverse  shape,  I  did  not  obsen'e  more 
submission  than  I  nad  seen  in  persons  wlio 
could  not  be  suspected  of  relig^oiu    I  vomsK 
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own  to  you  also,  that  as  I  am  rather  fastidi- 
ous, I  betjan  to  f;uicy  tliat  vulgar  languaj^c, 
quaint  phrases  aiifk  false  grain  mar,  were 
liccessanly  connected  with  ix*lij;inn.  _  The 
sacrifice  of  taste  and  elejjjince  seemed  indis- 
pensable, and  1  was  hiclined  to  fear  that  if 
ihry  wei*e  right,  it  wcnihl  be  impossible  to 
get  to  heaven  with  good  Knglish. 

•  Though  I  grant  theiM  is  some  truth  in 
your  remarks.  Sir,'  said  I,  *  you  must  allow 


in  their  hearts.  Rigid  inthe6b«f\i!«rf 
some  of  its  external  rite>,  but  littlcinfa- 
enced  l)y  its  liberal  principles  and  chariuble 
spirit.  They  verieraled  the  eijttUiahnjctf 
merely  as  a  political  institution  ;  bulcf  btf 
outward  fi^rms  they  conceived  as  aopft' 
bending  the  whole  of  her  excellence.  IX 
her  spiritual  beauty  and  superioritr  ftcT 
seemed  to  have  no  conception.^  1  dbstrsn 
in  them  less  warmth  of  affectinn  fortiiK 
with  whom  they  agreed  in  external pfafa* 


that  when  men  aix:  determined  at  all  events         -         ,.   -„ (.^__i 

to  hunt  down  religious  ch.iracters,  they  are  si"n,  that  of  rancour  for  those  whoMfcfd 
never  at  a  loss  to  find  plausllilc  objections  i  from  them,  though  but  a  single  shade,  aiMl 
to  justify  their  dislike  ;  and  while  they  con-  |  in  points  of  no  importance.  They  vcitct^ 
ceal  ,even  from  themselves,  the  rt^al  riiotivc  Idiai  hatei-s,  andfngid  lovers.  HiiSthevrnd 
of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance  with  which  j  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  m 
they  pry  into  the  chanicters  of  men  who  aiv  !  split  into  parties  by  palliy  disputes,  they 
reckoned  pious  is  exercised  \n  ith  the  secret  wotild  •ha\  e  th<night  tlie  contnweTsy  ibot 
hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  confii-m  the  time  of  keeping  Kaster,  of  morecoBse 
theirprtjudices,* 


*  As  a  general  truth,  you  arc  perfectly 
nght,*  said  Mr.  Carlton  ;'  *  l)ut  at  the  period 
to  which  I  allude,  1  had  now  got  to  that  stage 
of  my  pi-ogress,  as  to  be  rat  her  searching  for 
instances  to  invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my 
inquiry.' 

•  You  will  grant,  however,'  said  I,  *that  it 
is  a  con>mon  cfftr.t  of  pn-jiidice  to  tnmsf<"r 
the  faults  of  a  religious  man  t(»riligion  itself. 
Such  a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth 


manner,  an  a\vk\va»xl  gesture,  an  unnimlu-  ^-o  nnich  fit)ni  the  right    Hut  ycur  ins'.ancei 


^uence  than  the  event  itaeif,  which  that  ft*- 
iival  celebrates.* 

*  My  dear  Sir,*  said  1,  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  speaking,  *  ytu  have  accounted verr 
natui*ally  tV-r  your  prejudices^  Your  chin 
error  seems  to  have  consisted  inthesckc- 
tion  of  the  persons  you  adopted  a.^  standards 

I'hey  all  (fiftei-ed  as  nmch  from  the  right  a 
they'diflfen-d  from  each  other ;  and  thctni'Ji 
is,  their  vthcHient desire  to  differ  frnm  each 
(jtlier  wjis  a  chief  cause  why  ihrj*  departed 


lated  voice  ;  his  allusions  may  be  co:ir-e,  his 
phraseolojT}-  qiiHint,  his  laiiguajje  slovenly. 
The  sr)lid  virtues  which  may  he  disguised 
imder  these  incumbrances  go  for  nothing. 
'I'heman  isabsuitl,  and  therefore  CI iristiani- 
ty  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however,  though 
it  may  be  eclipsed,  cannot  be  extinguished. 
Like  its  di\  ine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever.' 

*  There ' was  another  repulsive  circum- 
stance,* replied  Mr.  Carlton,  'the  scanty 
charities  br>th  of  Tvrrel  and  his  new  fnend.s 
so  inferior  to  the  lioerality  of  my  father  and 
of  Mr.  Flam,  who  never  professed  to  be  go- 


weix»  so  unhappitv  ch(=sen,  that  they  pnwed 
nothing  against  Christianity.  The  two  (^ 
\)<rs\tv  de'»criptions  of  pei-s'-ns  whodettrird 
you  fioin  reiigirn,  and  who  passed  mitsur 
III  tlieir  i-especiive  coi-jis,  uncfcr  the  gtricric 
term  of  i  el igious,  w;.uld,  I  belie\  e,  l)c  sc-itcc- 
ly  acknowledged  ashuch  by  the  sobeilyaad 
soundly  pious- ' 

*  My  own  subsequent  experience,'  res'in- 
ed  Mr.  Carlton,  •  ha*  confirmed  the  just- 
ness of  your  ix-mark.  When  I  began, through 
the  gracluid  change  wrought  in  mv  views  aid 
'  actions  hv  the  silent  but  powerful  prcachmg 
of  Mrs.  Carlton's  example,  to  have  les*  ic- 


vcmed  by  any  higher  motive  than  mere  feel-  terest  in   believing   that   Chrisdanity  « 
ing,  strengthened  my  dislike.  The  calcula-  !  false,  I  then  applied  myself  to  search  for  ic 

*      '*  sons  to  believe  that  it  was  true.     But  plain 

abstract  reasoning,  though  it  might  catcb 
hold  on  beings  who  ai-e  all  pure  intelkcti 
and  though  it  might  have  given  a  right  bas 
even  to  my  opini'ms,  would  probably  neiTr 


tions  (if  mere  I'eason  Uiught  me  that  the  w- 
ligious  man  who  does  not  greatlv  exceed  the 
man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalitfes,  fulls  short 
of  him  ;  because  the  worldly  man  who  gives 
liberally,  acts  above  his  principle,  while  the 
Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short  of 
his.  And  though  I  bv  no  means  hisist  that 
liberahty  is  a  certain  in<lication  of  piety,  yet 
I  will  venture  to  as-ert  that  the  want  of  the 
one  is  no  dr)u:)tful  symptom  of  the  absence 
of  the  other.' 


have  dftermmed  my  conduct,  unle.^  I  saw 
it  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  a  body.    1  want- 
ed examples  which  should  uifluence  me  to 
act,  as  well  as  proofs  which  should  incline 
n-.e  to    belic\e  ;   sometliing  which  wwld 
teach  me  what  to  di\  as  well  as  what  m 
•I  next  resTilved  to  watch  carefully  the  think.    I  wanted  exemplifications  as  well  as 
conduct  of  another  descripti«  n  fi"  Christians,  j  [precepts,    I  doubted  ot  all  nieiely  spcailt- 
who  come  under  the  class  of  the  fi)rmal  and  \  live  tnith.     J  wanted,  fi-om  beholding  the 
the  decent.    'I'hcv  were  considered  as  more  effc*ct,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  1  want- 
creditable,  b!it  I  did  not  perceive  them  tobe      '  '     ' "         '  '      '*" 
more  exemplary.  They  were  more  alisorb- 
cd  in  the  world,'  and  more  governed  by  its 
opinion.  I  found  them  clamoroiis  in  defence 


ed  arguments  more  palpable  and  less  the<^ 

ix'tic     Suix'ly,  said  I  to  myself,  if  mW^ 

be  a  real  priiiciple,  it  must  be  an  o|)eniti^e 

^_  _  one,  and  1  would  rationally  infer  that  Chn»' 

of  thechuixrh  in  words,  but  neither  adorning  jtianity  were  true,  if  the' tone  of  Chrisiitf 

it  by  thcji*  lives  nor  cinbracing  its  doctriiu&l  practice  were  high. 
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v^r\  to  lonk  clandestinely  into  Henn- 
*  Bible.  There  I  indeed  lound  that  the 
t  ot  rcHipon  was  invested  with  just  such 
iy  as  I  hud  wished  to  see  ;  that  it  exhi- 
1  actions  as  well  as  sentiments,  chiirac- 
as  well  I'ls  doctrines;  the  life  jjourti-ayed 
witly  governed  by  the  principle  incul- 
d ;  the  conduct  and  the  docti'ine  in  just 
wpondence.  But  if  the  Bible  be  true, 
ijht  I,  may  we  not  reiisonabiy  expect, 
the  principles  which  once  produced  the 
ted  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
produce  similar  effects  now  ? 
put,  rashly  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
ty on  this  issue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
cr  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  inci-easing; 
nal  decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to 
;  my  reception  less  difficult  amonj;;  gty>d 
than  it  had  !)een.  Hitherto,  and  that 
le  STike  of  my  wife,  my  visits  had  rather 
endured  than  encouraged  ;  nor  was  1 
If  forward  to  seek  the  society  which 
led  me.  Kvcn  of  those  superior  cha- 
rs, with  whom  I  did  occasionally  asso- 
1  had  not  come  near  enough  to  form 
act  estimate.* 

SIKTKRKSTKDNKSS  and  CONSISTENCY 

ecome  with  nic  a  sort  of  touch-stone, 
lich  to  try  the  characters  I  "WJis  inves- 
ig.  My  experiment  was  favourable.  I 
)r  some  time  examined  my  wife's  con- 
with  a  mixture  of  admiration  as  to  the 
nd  inci*edulity  as  to  the  motive.  I  had 
her  foreg'^ing  her  own  indulgences, 
he  might  augment  those  of  a  husband 
I  she  had  so  little  reason  to  love.  Here 
the  two  qualities  I  ix-quired,  with  a  re- 
ition  of  self  without  parade  or  pi-ofes- 

Still  this,  was  a  solitfiry  instance. 
1,  on  a  nearer  suncy,  1  beheld  Dr. 
w  exhil)iting,  by  his  exemplary  con- 
luring  the  week,  the  best  commentary 
I  Sunday's  sermon  :  when  I  saw  him 
a  living  of  nearly  twice  the  value  of 
c  possessed,  l)ccausc  the  change  would 
ish  his  usefulness,  1  was  sfai^trcreiL 
len  1  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  spend- 
eir  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acts 
neficence,  as  if  they  had  built  their 
on  charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  re- 
ing  any  such  confidence,  and  trusthig 
ly  to  another  it >undation ; — when  I  saw 
a,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  refusing  a  young 
nan  of  a  clear  estate,  and  neither  disa- 
ble in  his  person  or  manner,  on  the  sin- 
owed  ground  of  his  loose  ])rinciples  ; 
the  nuble  rejection  of  the  daughter 
ipported  by  tiie  parents,  whose  prin- 

nn  arguments  drawn  fi-oin  rank  or 
e  could  sut)vei*t  or  shaKc — 1  was  con- 
t 

hese,  and  some  other  instances  of  the 
nature,  were  exactly  the  test  I  had 
seeking.  Here  was  dimuterratedneaa 
full  proof.  Here  was  consistrncy  be- 
.  practice  anil  profes.sion.  By  such  ex- 
.%  and  by  coixlially  adopting  those 
iples  which  produced  them,  together 

L.  n.  5  i 


with  a  daily  increasing  sense  of  my  past 
enormities,  I  hope  to  oei^ome  in  time  less 
unworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  my 
peace  on  earth,  and  my  hope  in  heaven.* 

'Hie  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in 
Mrs.  Carlton's  eyes  for  some  time,  now  si- 
lently stole  down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and 
jnystrlf  were  deeply  affected  with  the  frank 
and  honest  narrative  to  which  we  had  been 
listening.  It  raised  in  us  an  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  the  narrator  which  has  since  been 
continually  augmenting.  I  do  not  tliink  the 
worse  of  his  state,  for  the  difficultie»%hich 
impeded  it,  nor  that  his  ad\'aiicement  will 
!)e  less  sure,  because  it  has  been  gradual. 
His  fear  of  delusion  has  been  a  salutary 
guard.  The  apparent  slowness  of  his  pro- 
gress has  ai-isiMi  from  his  dread  of  selAle- 
ception,  and  the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an 
iiKlication  of  his  sincerity. 

•But  did  you  not  find,'  said  I,  'that the 
piety  of  these  more  correct  Christians  drew 
upon  them  nearly  as  much  censuix?  and  sus- 
picion as  the  indiscretion  of  the  enthusiasts  ? 
And  that  the  formal  class  who  were  nearly 
as  tar  removed  from  effective  piety  as  from 
wild  fanaticism,  ran  away  witn  all  the  cre- 
dit ot  religion  ?' 

'  With  those,'  replied  Mr.  Carlton,  « who 
are  on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianity, 
no  coiisistency  can  stand  their  determined 
opposition  ;  but  the  fair  and  candid  inquirer 
will  not  reject  the  truth,  when  it  forces  itself 
on  the  mind  with  a  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
denre.  * 

'I'hnugh  I  had  been  joining  in  the  general 
subject,  )'et  my  thoughts  had  wandered  from 
it  to  Liicilla,  ever  since  her  noble  rejection 
ot  Lnixl  Staunton  had  bten  named  by  Mr, 
Carlton,  as  one  of  the  c^'uises  whicli  had 
strengthened  his  unsteady  faith.  And  while 
he  and  Sir  John  weiv  tidking  over  their 
youthful  connexions,  1  resumed  with  Mrs. 
Carlton,  who  sat  next  me,  the  interesting 
topic. 

*  Lord  Staunton,'  said  she,  *  is  a  relation, 
and  not  a  veiy  distant  one,  of  ours.  He  used 
to  take  more  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton's  society 
when  it  was  less  improving,  than  he  does 
now,  that  it  is  become  i-ealfy  valuable ;  yet 
he  often  visits  us.  Miss  Stanley  now  and 
then  indulges  me  with  her  company  fora  day 
or  two.  In  these  visits  Lord  Staunton  hap- 
pened to  meet  her  two  or  three  times.  He 
was  enchanted  with  her  pei'son  and  man- 
ners, and  exerted  every  ait  and  Acuity  of 
pleasing,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  he  pos- 
sesses. Though  we  should  both  have  re- 
joiced in  an  alliance  with  the  excellent  fami- 
ly at  the  Grove,  through  this  sweet  girl,  I 
thoupht  it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  from  her 
the  irregularity  c^  my  cousin's  conduct  in 
one  particular  instance,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral looseness  of  his  religious  principles.  The 
caution  wiw  the  more  necessary,  as  he  had 
so  much  prudence  and  good  breeding  as  to 
Ixrhave  with  general  propriety  when  under 
our  roof;  and  he  allowed  xue  to  s^ak  to 
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him  more  freely  than  any  other  person, 
When  I  talked  seriou*.!)-,  he  sometimes 
laughed,  always  opposed,  hut  was  never 
angry, 

•  ()nc  day  he  an*ived  qnite  unexpectedly 
vhen  Miss  Stanley  was  >vith  me.  He  found 
us  in  my  dressing-nxmi  reading  together  a 
JJ'98ertation  on  the  /loivrr  oj  rt'lit^ion  to 
c/iantre  the  heart,  Dix»ading  some  levity,  1 
strove  to  hide  the  bonk,  but  he  took  it  out  of 
my  hand,  and  glancing  his  eye  on  the  title, 
he  said,  laughihg,  '  l^his  is  a  foolish  subject 
enough  ;  a  /^od  heart  does  not  want  chang- 
ing, and  with  a  had  one  none  of  us  three 
having  any  thing  to  do.  *  Lucilla  spoke  not  a 
8>'llable.  All  the  light  things  he  uttered, 
and  which  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  fn)m 
raising  a  smile,  increased  her  gravity.  She 
listen^,  but  with  some  utieasiness,  to  a  de- 
sultory conversation  betv/een  us,  in  whicli  1 


attempted  to  assert  the  ])ower  ot*  the  Al- 


She  was  then  driven  to  the  necessilv  «i 
fessing  that  she  feared  his  principV* 
not  those  of  a  man  with  wnnm  &Ya 
venture  to  ti*ust  her  own. 

*  He  boi*e  this  re])roof  with  more^ 
than  she  had  exjtected.     As  she  I'tf 
no  exception  to  his  person  and  ui^<Il 
ing,  both  of  which  he  r.ited  very  I'*' 
r^uild  bear  with  thecliai*ge  bniu5"'fe 
his  principles,  on  which  he  did 
gi-cat  a  value.  S!ie  had  indeed  w«rz: 
[)ride,  but  not  in  the  part  \slieie  i"^ 
vuhierable.     •  1!  that  be  all,'  s.dc3fc- 
*  the  objection  is  at  an  end  ;  your 
society  will  rcfoi*m  me,  your  inft. 
niise  my  principles,  and  your  ex=JJ:i 
change  my  character.* 

*  What,' my  Loi-d,*  said  she,  h  -^ 
increasing  with  her  indignation,  ■* 
yout     t']-«.m  vou,  who  declai-ecSI. 


morning,  that  the  work  c.f   chi" 


sure  I  had  more  undei-standiiig  than  to  adopt  hard  for  ( Jnmipotence,  \  our  flatr  cry 
such  a  methodistical  notion  ;  pix)fessiiig  at  i  make  me  bclitve  a  weak  girl  cikiii 
the  same  time  a  vague  admimtion  of  viitue '  plisli.  No  my  lord,  I  will  never  iM\d 
and  gondness,  which  he  said,  bowing  to  Miss '  nmnlxT  ot  lh>>se  rash  women  who  /lan 
Stanley,  were  natural  whei*e  they  exi>ted  t*d  then-  eternal  liappiness  or.  this  viiini 
at  all ;  that  a  gocxl  heart  did  not  want  mend-  It  would  be  too  late  to  repent  of  my  i 
ing,  and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  after  my  ]jivsumption  had  incurred  its 
with  other  similar  expressions,  all  implying ,  punishment.' 


*So  sa\ing,  she  left  the  sumInc^h< 
with  a  polite  dignity,  which,  as  bheil 
wanls  told  me,  nicrcased  hi!»  passion,  i 
it  inflamed  his  pride  almost  to  madi 
Finding  she  refused  to  appear,  he  qa 

hh^  hmiu/*    Kilt  i\rtt-  liiis  <1cc:i»*i         l-IU«nn 


contempt  of  my  position,  iuul  exclusive  com- 
pliment to  her. 

•  After  dinner,  Lucilla  stole  away  from  a 
conversation  which  was  not  very  intei-esting 
to  her,  and  carrieil  her  book  to  the  sunmier- 

house,  knowing  that  Loitl  Staunton  liked  to '  the  house,  but  not  his  design.  Hiiapp 
sit  long  at  table.  But  his  lordship,  missing ,  tions  have  since  l>een  reiK'ated,  butti 
her  for  whom  the  visit  was  meant,  soon  '  lie  has  met  with  the  finnest  repuhcs, 
broke  up  the  partv,  and  hearing  which  way  ^»^>n^  ^li<?  parents  and  the  daughter,  he 
she  took,  puiTJued  ner  to  the  summer-house.  n<>t  be  prevailed  upt  >ii  to  relinquish  his' 
After  a  profusion  of  compliments,  expres-  It  is  so  far  a  misfortune  to  us,  as  Lucilli 
sivc  of  his  high  admiration,  he  declared  his ; "ever  comes  near  us,  excipt  he  Is  k 
passion  in  ver)'  strong  and  explicit  terms, !  not  to  be  in  the  country.  Ha<l  tlie  otj< 
and  requested  her  permission  to  make  pm-  |  been  to  his  person,  or  fortune,  he  savs 
posals  to  her  fiither,  to  which  he  conceu  ed  would  have  been  substantial,  it  might 
she  could  have  no  possible  objection.  j  been  insuperable;  but  where  the  only  e 

•She  thanked  him  with  great  politeness ! p^ dif^'eix-nce  is  mere  matter  of  opmi 


the  business  mieht  go  no  further,  and  that  such  a  decisive  proof  of  the  dignitv  ai 
he  would  spare  nimself  the  trouble  of  an  an-  "ty  ot  Miss  Stanley's  mind, 
plication  to  her  father,  who  always  kindly' 
allowed  her  to  decide  for  herself,  in  a  con- 
cern of  so  much  importance. 

*  Disappointed,  shocked,  and  irritated  at 
a  rejection  so  wholly  unexpected, 'he  insist- 


Miss  Sfarkrs,  a  neighbouring 
whom  the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  a 
.Amazon,  had  kept  single  at  the  age  ( 

^      ,.  ,.,_,_     I.        .  w,  and  forty,  though  her  person  wiis  no* 

standing  to  which  she  objectcil  ?  She  honest- 1  greeable,  and  her  fortune  was  con^e 


ed  on  knowinfn  the  cause.     Was  it  his  per- 
son ^  was  it  his  fortune  ^  was  it  his  under- 


CH.\P.  XXXIf. 


ly  assured  him  it  was  neither.  His  rank  and  '  called  hi  one  nK^ming  while  we 
fortune  were  above  her  exptrtationa.     'I'o' breakfast.    She  is  i-e  mark  able  fi;r 


W( 
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I,  and  out-.*irg!ies  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  excels 
iving  four  in  nand,  and  in  canvassing 
election.  She  is  alwavs  anxious  about 
arty,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 
n  sfkc  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his 
;  in  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as 
dge  for  all  other  merit  In  her  adoption 
V  talent,  or  her  exercise  of  any  quality, 
iways  suflicient  recommendation  to  her 
it  is'notfcTpinine. 

om  the  window  we  saw  her  descend 
her  lofty  phxtoii,  and  when  she  came 

TIm  cap,  the  whip,  the  mascaliiie  attire, 

3ud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  inde- 
ent  air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated 
;x)6ition  rather  to  confer  protection  than 
ccpt  it. 

e  made  an  apology  for  her  intnision,  by 
g  that  her  visit  was  rather  to  the  stable 
the  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  horses 
i  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  consult 
i»tanley*s  groom,  who  it  seems  was  her 
e  in  that  science,  in  which  she  herself 
•rofessed  adept 

rine  her  short  \isit,  she  laboured  so 
ously,  not  to  diminish  by  her  con  versa- 
tile character  she  was  so  desirous  to 
Msh,  that  her  eftt)rts  defeated  the  end 
aimed  to  secure.  She  was  witty  with 
er  mirth,  and  her  sai'castic  turn,  for 

was  not,  niaile  little  amends  for  her 
of  simplicity.  I  perceived  that  she  was 
rf  the  bold,  the  marvellous,  and  the  in- 
3le.  She  ventured  to  tell  a  story  or 
so  little  within  the  verge  of  onlinaiy 
.bility,  that  she  risked  iier  credit  for 
itv,  without  perhaps  really  violating 

l*he  credit  aajuired  by  such  relations 
i\  pays  the  i*elater  for  the  hazard  run 
^  communication. 

^e  fell  into  conversation,  I  obser\'ed 
xuliarities  of  her  chamcter.  She  neA'er 
ny  difficulties  in  anv  question.  What- 
Qpic  is  started,  while  the  rest  of  the 
any  are  he^tating  as  to  thepropriety  of 
determination,  she  alone  is  never  at  a 
Her  answer  always  follows  the  propo- 

without  a  moment's  interval  lor  ex- 
tion  herself,  or,  fi)r  allowing  anj[  other 
1  a  chance  of  delivering  an  opinion. 

Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example 
ct  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-tlay 

in  to  perform  his  family  devotions 
/hat  later  than  usual.  1  could  nei*ceive 
e  had  Ixien  a  little  moved.  His  coun- 
:e  wanted  something  of  its  placid  se- 
,  though  it  seemed  to  be  a  seriousness 
lured  with  anger.  He  confessed,  while 
?Te  at  breakiast,  that  he  had  l)een 
ng  abo\x  an  hour,  in  bringing  one  of 
inger  children  to  a  sense  of  a  fault  she 
ommitted.  '  She  has  not,'  said  he, 
in  absolute  falsehood,  but  in  what  she 
icre  was  a  prevarication,  there  was 
there  was  passion.  Her  per\'erseness 
length  given  way.    Tears  of  resent- 


ment are  changed  into  tears  of  cootritioo. 
But  she  is  not  to  appear  in  the  drawinr-room 
to-day.  She  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  nonour 
of  carrying  food  to  the  poor  in  the  evenuig. 
Nor  is  she  to  furnish  her  contingent  of  nose- 
gays to  Rachel's  basket  This  is  a  mode  of 
punishment  we  prefer  to  that  of  curtail- 
ing any  personal  indulgences:  the  impor- 
tance we  should  assign  to  the  privation 
would  be  sett'uig  too  much  value  on  the  en- 
joyment' 

•  Vou  should  be  careful,  Mr.  Stanley,  said 
Miss  Sparkes,  « not  to  break  the  child's  ^i- 
rits.  loo  tight  a  rein  will  check  her  gene- 
rous aixlour,  and  curb  her  genius.  I  would 
not  subdue  the  independence  of  her  mind, 
and  make  a  tame,  dull  animal,  of  a  creature 
whose  vei7  faults  give  indications  of  a  soar- 
ing; nature.'  Even  Lady  Belfield,  to  whose 
soft  and  tender  heart  the  very  sound  oif  pu- 
nishment, or  even  privation,  carried  a  sort 
of  terror,  asked  Mr.  Stanley,  *  if  he  did 
not  think  that  he  had  taken  up  a  trifling  of- 
fence too  seriously,  and  punished  it  too  ae- 
vcrely.* 

•  1  he  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself;*  replied  he, 
•  but  infant  prevarication  unnoticed,  and  un- 
checked, is  the  prolitic  seed  of  subterfage, 
of  exiHxliency,  of  deceit,  of  falsehood,  of  hy- 
pocrisy.' 

•  But  the  dear  little  creature,*  said  Lady 
Belfield,  •  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. — 
1  have  always  admired  her  correcuiess  fai 
her  pleasant  jirattle.' 

•  It  is  for  the  vciy  reason,'  replied  Mr* 
Stanley,  •  tliat  I  am  so  careful  to  check  the 
hist  indication  of  the  contrary  tendency.— 
As  the  fault  is  a  solitary  one,  I  trust  the  pu- 
nishment will  be  so  too.  For  which  reason 
1  have  marked  it  in  a  way  to  which  her  me- 
mory will  easily  recur.  Mr.  Bi-andon,  an 
amiable  friend  of  mine,  but  of  an  indoleut 
temper,  through  a  negligence  in  watching 
oyer  an  early  propensity  to  deceit,  sufl'ereS 
his  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  stage  cf 
falsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  down  in 
a  most  consummate  hypocrite.  His  plausi- 
ble manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more 
turbulent  vices  out  of  sight.  Impatient  when 
a  youth  of  that  contradiction  to  "which  he 
had  never  been  accustomed  when  a  boy,  he 
became  notoriously  profligate.  His  dissunu- 
lation  was  at  length  too  thm  to  conceal 
Irom  his  mistaken  father  his  more  palpable 
vices.  His  artifices  finally  involved  him  in 
a  duel,  and  his  premature  death  broke  the 
heart  of  my  i>oor  f "ricnd, 

« This  sad  example  led  "me  in  my  own  fii- 
niily  to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bud.  Divines 
often  >av,  that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
sin.  This  seems  strikingly  true  in  our  con- 
niving at  the  faults  of  our  cliildren.  If  we 
really  beliex  cd  the  denunciation  of  Scrip- 
ture, could  we  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary 
gratification,  not  so  much  to  our  child  as  to 
oui-selves,  (which  is  the  case  in  all  blame- 
able  indulgence,)  overlook  that  fault  which 
may  be  the  genu  of  unspeakable  miterics ! 
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In  my  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slight  of- 
fence. I  feel  myseU  answerable  in  no  small 
dcgi'ee  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  these  be- 
loved creatures  whom  Pi*ovidence  has  espe- 
cially committed  to  my  trust' 

*  Hut  it  is  such  a  severe  trial,'  said  Lady 
BelAeld,  '  to  a  fond  pai'ent  to  inflict  volunta- 
ry pain  !' 

*  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for 
their  danger  ?*  i-eplicd  Mr.  Stanley.  •  1  won- 
der how  parents,  who  lo\'c  their  children  as 
I  love  muie,  can  put  in  competition  a  tempo- 
rary indulgence,  which  may  foster  one  evil 
temper,  or  fasten  one  bad  habit,  with  the 
eternal  wel&re  of  that  child's  soul.  A  soul 
of  such  inconceivable  worth,  whether  we 
consider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  its  re<lemption  !  What 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  negli- 
gence, or  £ilse  indulgence,  risk  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a  soul,  not  for  a  few  days  or 
years,  butfor  a  period  compared  with  which 
the  whole  duration  of  time  is  but  a  point  ? — 
A  soul  of  such  infinite  faculties,  which  has  a 
capacity  for  improving  in  holiness  and  hap- 
piness, through  all  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity  ?' 

Observing  Sir  John  listen  with  some  emo- 
tion, Mr.  Stanley  went  on ; '  what  remorse, 
mv  dear  fiicnd,  can  c(]ual  the  pangs  of  him, 
who  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  child  has 
not  only  lost  this  eternity  of  glor)',  but  incur- 
ed  an  eternity  of  misery,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  tliat  parent,  who  asbigned  his 
very  fondness  as  a  reason  for  his  neglect  * — 
Think  of  the  state  of  such  a  &ther,  wlien  he 
figures  to  himself  the  thousands  and  tc*ii 
thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded! — 
excluded  perhaps  by  his  own  ill-judging 
fondness.  Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  and  deceive  oui*selvesas  we  will,  want 
of  faith  is  as  much  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin 
as  of  all  others.  Notwithstanding  an  indefi- 
nite, indistinct  notion  which  men  call  faith, 
tliey  do  actually  believe  in  this  eternity;  they 
believe  it  in  a  general  way,  but  they  do  not 
believe  in  it  practically,  personally,  influeii- 
tially.' 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own 
heart  was  affected.  Miss  Sparkes,  by^he  im- 
patience of  her  looks,  evidently  manifested 
that  slie  wished  to  interrupt  him.  Goocl 
breeding,  however,  keut  her  silent  till  he 
had  done  speaking:  she  then  said,  'that 
though  she  allowed  that  abscilute  falsehood, 
and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous  puipo- 
ses  was  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger  on 
the  other  hand  of  laying  too  severe  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  speech.  'l*hat  there 
might  be  such  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy. 
1  hat  people  might  be  ^uiUy  of  as  much  de- 
ceit by  suppressing  their  sentiments  it  just, 
as  by  expressing  such  as  were  not  quite 
correct— That  a  repulsive  ti'eatment  was 
ealculited  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  invention, 
blic  thought  also  that  there  were  occasions 


where  a  harmless  falsehood  migh 
be  pardonable,  but  laudable.    Bu' 
allowed,  that  a  ^sehocd  to  be  allc 
be  inoffensive.' 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  'that  an  ii 
falsehood  was  apeifect  an(jmuly. 
ing  it  possible,  that  an  individual  'rwrt 
deceit  might  be  passed  over,  whi* 
ever  he  never  could  allow,  yet  one  • 
ful  falsehood,  on  the  pica  of  doiT7| 
would  necessarily  make  way  for  a: 
till  the  limits  which  divide  right  ancf 
would  be  completely  broken  down,  an 
ry  distinction  between  truth  and  &li 
be  utterly  confounded. — If  such  li 
were  allowed,  even  to  obtani  some  goo 
pose,  it  would  gradually  debauch  allfc 
intercourse.  T'he  smalU-st  de\  iation 
naturally  induce  a  pernicious  habit,  i 
ger  the  security  ot  society,  and  viol 
express  law  ot  God.  * 

•There  is  no  tendency,'  said  Si 
Beltield,  *  moix-  to  be  guarded  against 
youn^  persons  of  warm  hearts  and 
imaginations.  The  feeling  will  thinl 
hood  good  if  it  is  meant  to  do  good,  i 
fanciful  will  think  it  justifiable  if  it  i 
nious.' 

Phoebe,  in  presenting  her  father 
dish  of  coffee,  said  in  a  half  whisper, 
W,  papa,  there  can  l>c  no  harm  in  S( 
fahely  on  a  subject  whci*e  1  am  igni 
the  truth.' 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  F 
replied  her  father,  •  in  winch  ignor 
sellisafault.  Inconsidei-ateness  is 
one.  It  is  your  duty  to  delihenitc  bef 
speak.  It  is  your  duty  not  to  dec 
your  negligence  in  getting  at  tlie 
or  by  publishing  false  iiifonnation  a! 
though  you  have  re«ison  to  suspect  it 
false.  Vou  well  know  who  it  is  thi 
ciates  him  tliat  iovelA  a  lie  with  h 
niuketh  it' 

*  Hut,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Sparkes,  • 
fidsehood  1  could  preserve  a  life, 
my  countiy,  falsehood  woidd  then  b 
torious,  and  I  should  glory  in  dec«iv 

•Persons,  Madam,'  s:ud  Mr.  ! 
*  who,  in  debate,  have  a  favoinite  ] 
carr),  are  apt  to  suppose  extvemi 
which  can  and  do  veiy  rai-ely  it  eve 
This  they  do  in  order  to  compel  the; 
cence  of  an  opinnient  to  what  ougl 
to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  and 
speculation,  rhe  infiniie  power  of  ( 
never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of 
moital  to  help  him  out  of  his  diffici 
If  he  sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  s 
country,  he  is  not  driven  to  such  shif 
nipotence  can  extricate  himself,  ancJ 
phsli  his  own  purposes  without  end: 
an  immortal  soul.^ 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon 
oixler,  as  she  said,  to  ^  to  the  str 
take  the  gi-ooni's  oi)inn)n.     Mr.  St 
sisted  that  her  caniage  should  be 
round  to  the  door,  to  which  we  all ; 
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hich  was. the  lame  hoi'se. 
jy;,  ihc  went  directly  iij) 
after  i)attiiij;  h'mi  with 
cy  pljiMses,  shcfearless- 
U-ir,  carctvilly  examined 
siie  conliimed  standing 
Li»  the  hidies  a  perilous, 
siinwj  sitn.ition,  slie  nui 
>i  the  veterinary  art  witli 
■n  Miss  Stanley  exj>ress- 

•  dani^er,  and  some  tlis- 
ss,  she  burst  into  a  l«iiKl 
i'j;  her  on  I  lie  shoulder, 
not  l)etter  to  understand 
diseases  of  so  noble  an 

>r.e  her  time  in  studying 
old  Gtxxly  Comfit,  or  in 
lism  to  little  ragged  bcg- 

,s  gone, the  lively  Phoebe, 
s,  has  nan  owl  V  escaped 
cried  out,  *  W'cU,  papa, 
hiiik  Miss  Si)arkes  with 
er  an  agreeable  woman.' 
amusijig,'  returned  he, 
r  luM"  to  l)e  quite  agreca- 
',  PhoL'bc,  thei-e  is  a  wide 
:orrect  mind,  no  one  can 
s  incon-ect.  l*n)priety  is 
itneeableness,  that  when 
If  to  make  any,  even  the 
»f  veracity,  reiii^ion,  nv)- 
the  decurums  of  her  sex, 
,  she  mav  be  shovvv,  she 
iut  she  cannot,  i)r()perly 
•able. — Miss  Sparkcs,  1 
•oiifess,  does  sometimes 
es,  in  a  degree  to  alarm 
J.     She  would  not  tell  a 

•  the  world  ;  she  does  not 
she  embellishes,  she  en- 
I'ates,  she  disc(»lours.  In 
ir  there  is  no  positive  or 
ee.  Pink  with  her  is 
e  of  a  pop-gun  is  a  can- 
a  tem])est.  A  person  of 
•eggar. — One  in  easy  cir- 
a-sus, — A  girl,  if  not  per- 
is deformity  personihed  ; 
ian  Venus,    ller  favour- 

•  enemies  Dibuious. 
luught  very  religious,  and 
,1  one  day  become  so  ;  yet 
its  seiiuus  tilings  with  no 
lough  she  would  not  ori- 
bad  wonl,  yet  she  makes 
eating,  with  great  glee, 
I  l)v  others.  Hesides  she 
erous  art  of  exciting  an 
:hout  using  an  impix)per 
cencv  would  shoiJt  hei', 
.*sso  far  towards  indelica- 
s,  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
A  gen'us  to  be  tied  down 
ions  of  prudence.  If  a 
{  ut  it  comes,  without  re- 
n  umaanco.  She  would 
y  to  a  bishop,  as  tu  her 


chambermaid.  If  she  says  a  right  thing, 
which  she  often  does,  it  is  seldom  in  the 
right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  society 
without  attaching  many  friends.  Her  bon 
mots  are  admired  and  repeated ;  yei  1  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he 
may  join  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare, 
as  s(x>n  as  she  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he 
would  not  for  the  world  that  she  should  be 
his  wife  or  daughter.  It  is  u-ksome  to  her 
to  converse  with  her  own  sex,  while  she  lit- 
tle suspects  that  ours  is  not  pi-operly  grate- 
ful for  the  preference  witlk  which  she  hu- 
noui*s  us. 

•She  is, 'continued  Mr.  Stanley,  'charita- 
ble with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tongue; 
she  relieves  her  poor  neighl>ours,  and  in- 
denmiBes  herself  by  slandeting  her  rich 
ones.— She  has,  howevei',  many  good  quali- 
ties, is  generous,  feeling,  and  humane,  and 
I  would  on  no  account  si>eak  so  freely  of  a 
lady  whom  I  receive  Jit  my  house,  were  it 
not  that,  if  I  were  quite  silent,  after  Phoe- 
be's expressed  admiration,  she  might  con- 
clude that  1  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in 
Miss  Sparkes,  and  niight  be  co])ying  her 
faults,  under  tlie  notion  that  being  e'nteitain- 
ing  made  amends  for  every  thing.' 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

One  morning.  Sir  John  coming  in  from  his 
ndc,  gaily  called  out  to  me,  as  I  was  read- 
ing, *  Oh,  Charles,  such  a  piece  of  news  ! 
the  Miss  Flams  are  converted.  They  have 
put  on  tuckei*s — they  were  at  church  twice 
on  Sunday — Blair*s' Sermons  are  sent  for, 
and  you  are  the  refomier.*  This  ludicrous 
addiess  reminded  Mr.  Stanley,  that  Mr, 
Flam  had  told  him  we  were  all  in  disgrace; 
for  not  ha\ing  called  on  the  ladies,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  repair  this  neglect, 

*  Now  tiike  notice,*  said  Sir  John,  *  if  you 
do  not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Thnik- 
ing  Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the 
modish  racket,  which  indeed  is  their  natural 
state,  was  played  itf,  but  it  did  not  answer. 
As  they  probaoly,  by  this  time,  sus|)ectyour 
character  tobew)me  what  between  |he  btre- 
phon  and  the  Hermit,  we  j-hall  now,  in  re- 
turn, see  something  between  the  wooci 
nymph  and  the  nun  :  I  shall  not  wonder  if 
the  extravagantly  modish  Miss  1^11 

Ii  now  Poitoni  hy  a  fcuniaiirt  tide. 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  change 
to  the  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  1  con- 
fess we  found,  wlien  we  made  our  visit,  no 
small  revolution  in  Miss  IWll  Flam.  The 
part  of  the  Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading 
lady,  the  lover  of  retirenient,  the  sentimen- 
tal admirer  of  don^cstic  life,  the  censurer  of 
tlioughtless  dissipation,  Wiis  each  acted  in 
succession,  but  so  skilfully  touched,  that  the 
shades  of  each  melted  in  the  other,  without 
anv  of  those  violent  tnuisitions  which  a  leks 
experienced  actress  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  attlcted  iji"avity^  a:.- 
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Kisting  her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted  i  ments ;  for  when  I  compare  what  I  bar 
riianicter,  which,  however,  he' was  sure  |  with  what  1  feci,  1  find  the  picture  of  mysd( 
would  hist  no  longer  thaf»  tliis  vi*-it.  ;  drawn  by  a  fluttering  friend,  so  utterly  ud- 

When  we  returned  home  wc  met  the  Miss  ]  like  the  oii^inal  in  my  own  heart,  that  1  am 


are  not  the  first  man  on  whom  an  assumed 
io:idncss  for  rural  delights  has  been  practi- 


fei.  I  like  an  impostor.     If  I  contradict  this 
favourable  ripimon,  I  am  afraid  <>f  btingaC' 


Sid.  A  friend  of  mine  was  drawn  in  to  mar-  j  cused  ot  affectation  ;  and  if  I  silently  vwal- 
ry,rathcr  suddenly,  a  thonmgh-paced  town-  low  it,  I  am  contiibuting  to  the  deceit  cf 
bred  lad V,  by  her  repeated  viectarations  ot  i)assiiij5  for  what  1  am  net.'  This ingeilii* 
her  passiofiate  fotulness  fur  the  country,  and  mis  mode  of  discl.iiming  flattery  only  rdixd 


passiofiate  totulness  tor  tlic  country,  and  mis  mode  ot  dischiiming  flattery  only 
theraptuix"  she  expressed  when  rural  scene-  her  in  my  esteem,  and  the  more,  as  I  tdd 
ry  was  the  sulycct.  All  she  knew  of  the  her  such'  humble  renunciation  of  praise 
OHHitry  was,  that  she  had  now  and  then  j  could  only  j)ixK'eed  fn)m  that  inward  nriod- 
been  on  a  ])aity  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  pie  oi  genuine  piety,  and  dettxit  Rclin^ 
the  fine  summer  months ;  a  great  dinner  at  '  '  ' 
the  Star  and  Gaiter,  gay  company,  a  bright 
day,  lovely  scenery,  a  dance  on  the  gi'ecn,  a 
jjartner  to  her  ta-jte,  Fivnch  horns  on  tlie 
water,  altogether  constituted  a  feeling  of 
pleasure,  fi-om  which  she  had  really  per- 
suaded hei-self  that  she  was  fond  of  the  coun- 
trv.     Hut  w  hen  all  these  cnnco  nitants  weix: 


withdrawn,  when  she  had  lost  the  gay  part- 
ner, the  dance,  the  horns,  the  flattery  and 
the  tn)lic,  and  nothing  was  left  but  her 
b«)v»ks,  her  own  dull  mansion,  her  domestic 
eninloymi-nts,  and  the  sdber  society  of  her 
husoand,  the  pastoral  vision  vanished.  She 
discovered,  or  rather  Ite  discoveixid,  but  too 
late,  that  thecountiT  had  not  only  no  charms 
for  her,  but  that  it  was  a  scene  of  constant 
tnnui  '.v.vX  vaj)id  dulness.  She  languished  for 
the  pleasuiTs  she  had  quilted,  and  for  the 
comforts  she  had  lost.  ( )ppnsite  inclinations 
led  tooi)p')site  pursuits  ;  difference  of  taste, 
hf)wever,  net  ded  not  to  have  led  to  total  dis- 
union, had  there  been  on  the  ])art  (.f  the  lady 
such  a  degree  (  f  attachment  as  might  have 
induced  a  spirit  of  accommodation,  or  such 
a  fund  of  piinclple  as  might  have  taught  her 
the  nece-sMty  of  making  those  sacrifices 
which  alfection,  had  it  existed,  would  have 
rendered  i>leasaiit,  or  duty  would  have  made 


which  made  so  amiable  a  part  ot  her  cha- 
racter. 

*  How  little,'  said  she,  *Jsthe  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  St  While 
a  fellow  cix-'ature  may  admire  our  apparent 
devotion,  lie  who  appears  to  be  its  obiect, 
witnesses  the  wandering  of  the  heart,  wnich 
seems  to  be  lifted  ui)  to  him.  He  sees  it  ro- 
ving to  the  ends  ot  the  earth,  busied  atrot 
any  thing  rather  than  himself;  running  li- 
ter trifles  which  not  only  dishonour  a  Chiifr- 
tian,  but  w  ould  disgrace  a  child.  As  to  mf 
\e!T  virtues,  if  I  dare  apply  such  a  wordto 
ni)  self,  they  sometimes  lose  their  character 
by  not  keeping  their  proper  place.  Thef 
become  sins  by  infringing  on  nigher  dutiei 
If  1  mean  to  perform  an  act  of  de\'0ticn, 
some  crude  plan  of  charity  forces  itnlf  n» 
my  mind,  and  what  with  tiying  to  drive oot 
one,  and  to  estal)lish  the  otHer,  I  rise  (^Stt- 
tisfied  and  unimproved,  and  resting  my  sok 
ii(;pe  not  on  the  duty  which  I  have' been 
performing,  but  on  the  mercy  which  i  have 
oeen  off'enuing.* 

I  assuix'd  her,  with  all  the  simpliriiycf 
truth,  and  all  the  sincerity  of  afl^-ctiim,  th^t 
this  confession  only  served  to  raise  my  opi- 
nion of  the  piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such 
deep  consciousness  of  imperfection,  wqukk 


light,  had  she  been  early  taught  self-govern-  a  discernment  rf  the  slightest  din'iation.kni 
nii-nt.'  I  such  constant  vigilance  to  prevent  it,  weit 

?*Ii'S  Stanley,  smiling  sii'd,  'she  hoped  Sir' the  truest  indications  of  an  humble  spirit: 


John  had  a  r.ttie  oven:hargtd  the  picture.' 
He  defended  himself  by  declaring  he  du-w 
from  life,  and  that  from  his  long  observation 
he  could  present  ns  with  a  whole  galleiy  of 
such  portraits.  He  left  nie  to  continue' my 
walk  with  the  two  Mi.-s  Stanleys. 
The  mcuv  I  conversed  with  I^ucilla,  the 


and  that  these  who  thus  carefully  gturdcd 
themselves  against  small  erroi"5,  were  in  H* 
tie  danger  of  being  betraved  into  great  ewes. 
Slie  replied,  smiling,  that  •  she  sh-uld  net 
be  so  .\ngry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  bec«T.- 
tented  to  licep  its  pn.>f)er  place  anion;  the 
vices;  but  her  <juarrel  with  it  was. tliath 

"    '  us 


to  coiuei*seon  the  subject  of  Miss  Klaiu's ,  only  opposite  to  the  one  conlrar)'  \muc, 
f  >ndn<ss  f  )r  the  gav  world.  I'liix  intrinluced  !  wh'ilc  this  vice  is  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on  the 
a  natural  expivssion  of  my  admiration  ot "  watch  to  ininide  every  where,  and  wciikcns 
Miss  S'aiiley  s  choice  of  nleasui'es  and  pur-  I  all  the  virtues  which'  it  cannot  destn:y.  1 
suit^,  V)  diflVient  fn«ii  those  «)f  most  other  be'i«.ve  vanity  was  the  harpy  of  the  uncicnt 
wonien  ot  her  a:;e.  ip'scl^-,  which'  tell   us   tainted  whatever  it 

Willi  the  m"sl  t^niccfiil  nvxlesty  she  said, :  touchetl. ' 
Ui'Mi::.^;^  ]Ki:sib;t:»  inc  m-  re  lliiui  C'jmpli-|     *  Self-deception  is  so  easy,'  replied  Miss 
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Stanley,  •  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  ex- 
toUing  any  gojtl  quality,  lest  1  should  sit 
down  satisfied  with  having  borne  my  tcsti- 
nony  in  its  favour,  and  so  rest  coi'ittMUcd 
with  the  praise  instead  of  the  jiractire. 
Cocnmending;  a  right  thin^  is  a  chcup  siihsti* 
mte  for  doing  it,  with  which  wc  arc  t(x>  ;ipt 
to  satisfy  ourselves.* 

"'ITicrc  is  no  mark,'  I  replied,  'which 
more  clearly  distinguishes  that  humility 
which  has  the  love  of  Gcxl  for  its  ])nriciplL\ 
ironi  its  counterfeit,  a  false  and  supcrHciul 
politenesSy  than  that,  while  this  flatters,  in 
Older  to  extort  in  return  more  praise  than  is 
due.  humility  like  the  divine  principle  in  im 
which  it  spnngs,  seeketh  not  even  its  own. ' 
In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of 
mine,  with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she 
Slid, *  1  have  been  betrayed.  Sir,  into  sa\ing 
too  much.  It  will,  I  trust  however,  have  the 
good  effect  «)f  preventing  you  fi-om  thinking 
Setter  of  me  than  I  deserv  e.  In  general,  1 
boid  it  indiscreet  to  speak  of  the  stite  of 
one's  mind.  1  have  been  taught  this  piece 
of  prudence  by  my  own  indiscretion.  I 
oice  lamented  to  a  laxly  the  fault  of  which 
ve  have  been  sjieaking,  and  observed  h')w 
difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heait  right.  Slie 
n little  iHulei-stocxl  the  natui*e  of  this  inwaitl 
corruption,  that  she  told  in  coiifldencc  to  two 
cr  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  n)uch 
mistaken  in  Miss  SUmley,  f>>r  thtnigh  her 
diameter  stcKxl  so  fair  with  the  wond,  she 
had  secretly  confesseil  to  her  tluit  she  was  u 
{iVMt  biinicr.* 

I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she 
had  chid  ine  for  it  liefore,  how  much  1  had 
Jicen  struck  with  sevend  instances  of  her  in- 
difference to  the  world,  and  her  superiority 
to  its  pleasures.  '  Do  you  know,'  continued 
alic,  smiling,  *that  yoii  are  moix*  my  enemy 
thaii  the  latly  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing ?  bhe  only  defamed  my  principles,  but 
yciu  are  corrupting  them.  1  nc  world,  1  be- 
lieve, is  not  so  much  a  place  as  a  natui-e.  It 
Is  possible  to  be  religious  in  a  court  and 
worldly  in  a  monastery.  I  find  that  the 
thoughts  may  be  engaged  too  anxiously 
about  so  petty  a  concern  as  a  little  family 
arrangement ;  that  the  mind  may  be  draw'n 
off'fi'oiTi  better  pui-suits,  and  engn>sscd  by 
things  too  trivial  lo  name,  as  much  as  by  ob- 
jects more  apparently  wi-ong.  'I'he  coun- 
try is  certainly  favourable  to  religion,  but  it 
would  be  huVd  en  the  millions  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  towns  if  it  wei"e  exchisive- 
ly  favDural)le.  Nor  muNt  we  lay  nn»re  stiTss 
on  the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  de- 
serves. Nay  1  almost  d'ml)t  if  it  is  not  t(X) 
ple:is:int  to  be  quite  safe.  An  enjoyment 
-which  asbuines  a  s*jber  shape  n^iy  deceive 


may  be  merit  in  the  t«iste  itself  ?  May  not  a 
Kiu:ccssi-in  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  and  that 


habit  a  g<»"d  one,  induce  so  sound  a  way  of 
tliijjkHig,  that  it  may  become  dilhcultlo'dis- 


tini^uish  the  dvity  from  the  lastc,  and  lo  se- 
parate the  principle  fmm  the  choice  .••  This 
i  really  beiie\e  to  be  the  case  in  minds  fine- 
ly wnnivjht  and  vigilantly  watclied.' 

I  observed  that  h«jwever  delightful  the 
country  might  be  gix'at  pait  of  the  vear, 
yet  ihc'ix"  were  a  few  winter  months  when  I 
ifeared  it  might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the 
degree  Sir  John  Richmond's  lady  had  found 
it. 

With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  my  want  of 
taste,  she  s;iid  *she  pej'cei\ed  1  w;is  no 
gardener.  To  me,'  added  she,  *  the  winter 
has  ch.u'ms  of  i.s  own.  If  I  wei*e  not  afraid 
of  the  liglit  habit  ot  intrtxUicing  Providence 
on  an  occasion  not  sufficiently  nnpoitant,  I 
would  say  that  he  seems  to  re'ward  those 
who  love  the  country  well  enough  to  live  in 
it  the  whole  year,  by  makinj?  the  greater 
part  of  the  w niter  the  busy  season  fir  gar- 
dening oper.itions.  If  1  napiien  to  be  in 
town  a  few  days  only,  every  sun  that  shines, 
every  shower  that  falls,  eveiy  breeze  that 
blows,  seems  wasted,  because  I  do  not  see 
their  effect  ujion  my  i)lants.*  •  But  suivly,' 
said  1,  *thc  winter' at  least  suspends  your 
enjo\  ment.  There  is  little  pleasuiv  in  cou- 
temjjlating  vegetation  in  its  torpid  stiite,  in 
suneying 

Tlie  nmketl  ■huora,  hirrcu  as  laneei. 

as  Cow  per  dcsciibes  the  winter  shrubbe- 
ry. * 

•  The  plcasui-c  is  in  the  preparation,'  re- 
plied slie.  '  When  all  appears  deatl  and 
torpid  to  you  idle  spectators,  all  is  secretly 
at  work;  natuie  is  busy  in  prepaiing  her 
treasures  under  gi-ound,  anil  art  has  a  hand 
in  the  pnx:ess.  When  the  blossoms  of  sum- 
mer are  delighting  you  mereamateui-s,  then 
it  is  that  we  professional  people,'  added  *he, 
laughing,  •  are  really  idle.  I'he  silent  ojw- 
rations  of  the  winter  now  pnxluce  tkem- 
Nelves — the  canvass  of  nature  is  covered — 
the  great  Artist  has  laid  on  his  colours — then 
we  petty  agents  lay  down  our  implements, 
and  enioy  our  leisure  in  contemplating  ///» 
work. 

I  had  never  known  her  so  communica- 
tive ;  but  my  pleased  attention,  instead  of 
drawing  her  on,  led  her  to  check  hei-self. 
Phoebe,  who  had  been  busily  employed  in 
trimming  a  flaunting  yellow  Azalia,  now 
turned  to  me,  and  said — *  Whv,  it  is  only  the 
Christmas  month  that  our  lafiom*s  are  sus- 
pended, and  then  we  have  so  much  plea^ui-e 
that  we  want  no  business  ;  such  in-d-jcir  fes- 
tivities and  diversions,  that  the  dull  uMjnth  is 
with  us  the  gayest  in  the  year.'  So  saying 
she  called  Lucilla  to  assist  her  in  tyij;g  up 
tlie  branch  of  an  oranj^e-tree,  which  the 
wind  had  broken. 

I  was  going  to  offer  my  services  when 
Mi-s.  Stanley  joined  us.  before  1  could  ob- 
tain an  answer  to  my  question  about  these 
Christmas  di\  ersinns.  A  stranger,  who  hid 
seen  me  pursuing  Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks, 
mi;iht  have  suiiJiOsed  not  the  daughter,  but 
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I  ill-. 
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the  mother  w  isrhcobject  of  my  attachment,  f  a  woman  co'ild  be  so  cheaply  pk-ased,  ard 
But  witli  .Mrs.  St;inli:y  i  coulil  iilw.iva  talk  •  flcii^httcl  .vit'i  that  simplicity' nf  taste  whkh 
of  LucilLi,  with  Lucilla  I  dui'si  lu/t  oftcii  ni.iflc  h'.T  rcs»eniJ)If  my  ftvounte  hercineof 
tuliw  of  hci'sc'.f.  Miiti.Ti  ill  her  aniusemviits  us  wc-ll  as  in  her 


their  cheerful  dc.ight  in  i'.s  pli.MMirt^  ;  Mrs.   ly  fifjm  their  screen- )i(iu««e,  b'.it  fn?n»  Lc>ri(lon 
Stanley  rcj/iicd,  •  \e^,  I/xiihi  ia  half  a  nun.  j  1  c-iiUl  li.mily  tear  indeed  to  find  at  Stanley 
She  likes  the  rule,  I )ut  n«>t  tlie  vow.     Fo.ir|(Truvt-\vh.ittIie  newspapers  peitlyrali/V:- 
thing  !   her  con^ciciice  is  so  tender  tliat  she '  i-a.v  'I hfu'ricuh.    Still  1  su>pccttd  itmi^ht 
oftencr  requires  encouragement   th.m  re-.l)e  srniie  j;ay  dissipation,  not  quite  MiiteJ to 
btraint.  Wliile  she  wus  making  this  planta-"  their  general  ciiaracttT,    nor  couj^enioi  to 
tioii,  she  felt  hei-self  so  abs^irhcd  by  it,  that  their  anui^emcnts.     My  njotheiV  tavouritt 
she  came  t«)  me  oiie  day,  an'l  s:iid  th;it  her  iiile  of  conai^ttricy  strongly  forced  it«<ifon 
^irdening  work  sf)  fascinated  her,  that  slie  my  mind,  though!  tried  lu  repel  thesu^ 
tound  wiirilf  hours  pitsscd  unperceivcd,  and  tion  jls  nnjust  and  ungenerous. 
«he  began  to  be  uneasy  by  observing  that  all       Of  whut  nieunncsses  wiil  not  love  be  tf^' 
C-ares  and  all  duties  u ere  suspended  while ;  ty  !     Itdnive  me  to  have  lecnursetomT 
she  was  disposing   beds  of  Carnations,  or  friend  Mrs.  Comfit  ttjdissip;ite  my  di-u^Jts.— 
knots  of  Anenionies.     Kven  when  she  toiv  Kifini  her  I  learned  that  tuut  C'.-ld  an-icora- 
herself  awav,  and  returned  to  her  eniplov-  f-rtless  season  was    mitigated    at  Siar.lcr 


ments,  her  tfowers  still  jjursued  her,  and  tl'ie 
improvement  of  her  mind  gave  way  to  the 
cultivation  of  her  Geranium  *. ' 


(inn  e  by  se\  enil  feasts  lor  the  poor  <if  differ- 
ent classes  and  ages.  •  '1  hen.  Sir,'  a»nti!ah 
ed  she,  •  if  you  could  sec  the  bUiziiigfiw% 
'•  1  am  afraid,"  said  the  noor  g;irl,  *•  that  j  and  the  abimdant  prnvisions  !  the  nvirfin?, 
I  must  Rally  give  it  \\\i. "  I  w(juld  not  hear  i and  the  bo  ling,  and  the  baking.  The hoase 
of  this.    1  wijuJd  not  suffer  her  to  denv  her- '  is  all  alive  '    ( Jn  those  diivs  the  drawers  and 


S!ie  is  s  I  o!>-.,ei\ant  of  this  restriction,  that  raps  and  ap!"ons,  and  sendii'ghome  blanks:* 
wher!  her  all  ;tied  time  is  expired,  siie  forces  to  ilie  iniii-.u  w  n  ■  cannvtc  -me  tiiemsclvts— 
liei-self  to  leave  off  even  in  the  most  interes-  j  The  very  little  ones  kneeling  down  cnthtf 
ling  operati'»n.  Hy  this  limitation  a  treble  '  gr«>und  to  trv  on  the  poor  girl's  shriCs ;  even 
end  is  answered.     Her  time  is  saved,  self-  '■  I'.ttle  Miss  Celia  ;  an^l  she  i**  m>  tender  to  til 


citnni  tree  the  day  1  Ciinc.but  little  thought 
it  had  a  moral  meaning.  She  s:iid,  '  it  had 
never  l)een  left  tlierc  since  I  had  been  in 
the  house  fir  fear  of  causing  interiMgato- 
ries.*  Here  Mrs.  SUuilev  left  me  to  mv 
Tiieditations. 

Jt  was  wisely  ordered  that  all  mortal  en- 
joyment sht;uld  ha\e  some  alloy.     I  never 


betore  it  w;is  discovered  that  she  herself »« 
without  shoes.  We  are  all  alive.  Sir.  Ha^ 
h;ur,  and  hall,  and  kicchcn,  al!  is  in  motino! 
Ii<K)ks,  and  biKiinei>s,  and  walks,  aixl  ga^ 
dening,  all  is  foi-gcitien  for  tUeie  few  happf 
days.  * 

How  I  hated  mys<»lf  for  my  suspicion  !— 
.\nd  how  1  l»»ved'  the  i:harm«ng  creatuiw 


tasted  a  jdea*.ure  since  1  had  been  at  the  |  wlio  could  find  in  these  humble  but  exluli- 
(irove,  1  never  witms^cd  a  grace,  I  never  rating  duties,  an  etjuivalcnt  tor  the  pUasiiitt 
heard  reluted  an  excellence  of  Lucilla  with-  of  the  iTntr-'poiis  !     *  Surelv,*  said  1  to  ray- 
out  a  sigh  th  it  my  beloved  pai-ents  did  not  self,  'my  mother  would  call  M/«  consirfirn- 
sliare  my  hapinness.     *  How  would  they,'  cy,  \^ hen  the  anuiseinentsof  areligKHi^fci- 
said  I,  delight  in   her  delicacy,  rejoice  in   mily  smack  i-f  the  sf.me  fi;.v<»urwiih  it>b«»- 
lier  piety,  lo\e  her  benevolence,  admii"e  her  siness  and  its  duti-.s,'     My  heart  was  Vuort 
humility,  her  u:»jfulne.ssl  ()  how  d(^  children  than  ea^y  ;  it  was  dil  tied,* white  I  c-mcn^ 
feel,  who  wvundthe  peace  of //r/zz.if  parents  l.ited  ni)  self  in  The  ili'-uuht  that  t'un.-w^f 
by  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  little  of  young  ladies  to  be  found  who  could  spind* 
niy  c/'Uif  »it  springs  fmin  the  certainty  tli.it   winter  not  only  uiiiejii'sin^lv,  hut  checriB^* 
thedej)  irled  would  rejoice  in  mine  !     Lven  j  ly  and  dclightLclly  in  the  c-i'intiy. 
fuiiii  th'ir  blessed  aboile,  my  grateful  heart    '  1  am  aware  tlnit  were  I  to  repeat  my  rrtH 
^eems  to  ht.ar  tliem  say,   *  Tins  is  the  ci*ea-   versations  wilh  Luciiia,  1  she  uhi subjtvi o*- 
lure  with  who'n  we  shall  rejoice  with  thee  sellltJ  ridicule,  by  lec  'iding  siichcoWtfj 
thi*ou:^li  all  eternity  !'  spiritless  di-^Mui:  si- <»n  my  own  pail.    ^^ 

Vet    such    wasniy    inconsifctenry,   thit   had  not  y it   declared    niy  atuichmoit.  I 
c)ianiicd  as  I  was,  th.it  so  \oung  and  Io\ely  I  made  it  a  p<iint  tif  duty  not'to  violate  niyi** 
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Bgement  with  Mr.  Stanley.  I  was  not  ad- 
SresKini;  cli'clarations  ^"t  studying  the  c)i:k- 
ncter  of  Ikt  on  who'n  the  huppiuos  of  iii\ 
bft^  WHS  to  (Irpciu!.  i  h:ul  iVMjIvt-d  irA  tn 
•how  my  .'tttiiclmient  by  any  overt  act.  I 
coiifincvi  the  ixinx'ssioii  of  iny  aHlrtinn  t> 
that  *erit?8  oftma//,  quirt  attfntionH,  which 
accurate  judge  ot  the  huninn  heuit  hiis 


keen  disccmer  will  often  detect,  in  such 

chiiracteiii,  quulities  which  are  not  always 
CiJiini'Cled  with 

Thr  railtini:  tiiiii^uc 
OFiauc}  and  auiUviuui  i-lci|iiL-iici'* 

When  people  who  luive  seen  l"ttle  of  each 
(Jthcrare  thiijwn  tti^clher,  nntlihiL;  bnn^son 


pronounced  to  be  the  suixfst  avenue  to  a  de-  free  connnunuMtirui  si>  r{inrkly  or  st)  plea- 
ucate  mind.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  the' s^uitly,  as  their  btini;  b<'(ii  intimate  with  a 
inexpressible  tehcity  to  obsierve  a  constant !  thitil  pei-son,  for  whi-m  ail  |)ai  ties  c!itei tain 
UUKxi  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  general  conso- 


nancy  of  opinion  between  us^  Kvery  senti- 
ment seemed  a  recipnxration  of  syniputhy, 
aod  evci-y  look,  of  intelligence.     'I'his  un- 


Alr  Still  iky  scem- 
unitm   between  his 


one  common  sentnnent. 

ed  always  a   noint   of 

neighbours  aiid  me. 

After  various  topics  Iiad  been  discussed, 
•tudied  convspondence  enchanted  me  the  Lady  Aston  remarked,  that  she  could  now 
more,  as  1  had  always  considered  that  aeon-  trace  the  go'KJness  of  Providence  in  having 
foimtty  of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necess:iry  to  so  onleied  events,  as  to  make  tltosir  things 
conjugal  happiness,  as  a  conformity  of  p'rin-  which  she  had  s>)  much  dreaded  at  the  time, 
dplesi.  work  out  advanta^ts  which  could  not  have 

been  otl\erw;se  ob^aihcd  for  her. 

r «  A P    Y  V Yiv  *  ^  *^'"^  '^  sinj^ular  aversion,'  atlded  she,'  to 

CM  Ar.  AaAI  >  .  j  the  thoughts  «it  renx.ving  to  this  j>lace,  and 

Ox E  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  break-  emitting  Sir  (ieorge's  estate  in  VN'arwick- 
fittt  at  ^.ady  Aston's,  Mr.  Stanley  havingex-  shire,  where  1  had  spent  the  happiest  years 
preraed  a  partirular  desire  that  I  should  cul-  of  my  life.  When  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
tivate  the  acquaintance  of  her  son.  'Sir  I'Jse  him,' (hei-e a  tear  quietly  sirayed  down 
George  is  not  quite  t went v,' said  he,  *  and  her  cheek,)  M  irsolved  never  to  remove 
your  being  a  few  years  older,  will  make  him  !  from  the  place  where  he  died.  1  had  fully 
consider  your  frien«lship  as  an  honour  tolpersuadedmyself  ihat  it  wasaduty  lo  doail 
him  :  1  am  sui-e  it  will  be  an  advantage.'      ;  1  could  to  cherish  srief.     I  (iblige'd  m\self. 

In  her  own  little  family  ciirle,  1  had  the  as  a  law,  to  spend  whole  hears  every  day  in 
pleasure  of  seeing  Ladv  Astmi  appear  to  ;  walking  n)untl  the  pl.ice  where  he  was  bu- 
more  advantage  than  niad  vet  done.  Her  ried.— ^Lhes^*  melancholy  visits,  ihe  inter- 
mKlersiandingisgo<Kl,and  her  affections  ai-e 'vals  of  \vhich  weiv  filled  with  teais,  pray- 
strong.  She  had  ivceived  a  tiK>  favourable  t-i-s,  and  ix-ading  a  tew  good  but  lujt  well 
Jirepossession  of  mv  character  fi-om  Mr.  chosen  br)oks,  made  up  the  whtile  round  of 
Stanley,  and  treated  me  with  as  much  open-  i  niy  s;id  existence,  1  had  nearly  toigotten 
ness  as  if  I  had  been  his  son.  :  that  1  had  any  duties  to  i)ei  form,  that  1  had 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  bv  the  spirit  of  !J-ny  mercies 'left.  Almost  all  the  efl'ect 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happi-   which  the  sight  (.f  my  children  pnxluced  in 


which  becomes  a  gentleman. 

'i'his  visit  exemplified  a  ix'mark  I  had 
sometimes  made,  that  shy  characters,  who 


'in  silch  a  manner,  as  he,  had  lie.  been  living, 
would  have  a])pi*oved.  *  My  dear  (ieorge,' 
said  she,  smiling  at  her  son,  thiMugh  her 


from  na:ural  timidity  are'reserved  m  gene-  .  tears,  *  was  glad  to  get  away  to  school,  and 
ral  society,  open  themselves  with  peculiar !  mv  poor  girls  when  they  lost  the  company 
warmth  and  franknesstoafew  select  friends,   of  their  br(.ther,  lost  all  the  little  chei^riul- 
ortoaii  individual  of  whom  they  think  kind- 
ly.    A  distant  manner  is  not  always,  as  is 


suspected,  the  result  of  a  cold  heart,  or  a 
dull  heafi ;  nor  is  gaiety  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  feeling.  High  animal  spirits,  thf)ugh 
Ihey  often  evaporate  in  mere  talk,  yet  by 
their  warmth  and  quickness  of  motion,  ob- 
tain the  credit  of  sti-ong  sensibility  ;  a  sensi- 
bility however,  of  which  the  heaft  is  not  al- 
ways the  fiiuntain.  While  in  the  timid,  that 
silence,  which  is  construed  into  ])ride,  iiidit- 
fcrence,  or  want  of  capacitv,  is  often  the  ef- 
ftxt  of  keen  feeling  friendship  is  the 
genial  climate  in  which  such  heaits  disclose 
themselves ;  they  flourish  in  the  shade,  and 
kindness  alone  makes  them  expand.  A 
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ness  which  my  rechise  habits  had  left  them. 
We  sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our  lives 
beciime  as  comfortless  as  they  were  unpro- 
fitable,' 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  said  Sir  George,  in 
the  most  aflectionate  tone  and  manner,  *  I 
can  only  forgive  myself  fi-om  the  considera- 
tion of  my  being  then  too  voung  and  thought- 
less to  know  the  value  of^the  mother,  whose 
sorn)ws  ought  to  have  endeared  niv  home 
to  me,  instead  of  driving  me  from  it, 

«  Ihev  are  mu  faults,  my  dear  (leorge, 
and  not  voui-sthat  I  am  relating.  Few  mo- 
thers would  have  actetl  like  me  ;  tew  sons 
difl'erently  fnmi  you.  Your  affectionate 
heart  detjcrved  a  warmer  return  tlian  my 
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In":  ken  apirits  WL-re  caiMtbk*  of  milking  you. 
Hui  I  »v:is  tcliini;  \im,  Sir,'  s::i(l  sIk*,  iiiLjiiin 
ajlih.  ^sir^  IiLiSviil')  inc,  '  lh.it  llu*  ex  cut  ot 
my  rnuiinj',  l«»  this  ])l.u'i%  nat  (Hiiy  hfLMmc 
Ihi"  touirc  of  n\y  pr-.  hcnt  pcac-c,  :uul  ul  tin 
c.  r.ilort  ofiii>  tliiUlivii,  l)iit  iljiii  its  rcMill 
e:\ihks  inc  to  l«Mik  l-.ruurd  with  :i  chcvit'iil 
h  )pc  to  that  btiitc  wlicrc  thirc  is  neither  M!u 
sonx>w,  nor  si-jiaiarKMi.  'I'hc  thouj^hts  ot 
dc  itli,  wliich  used  to  icndcr  nic  iisckss, 
now  make  mc  uni)  scri«»us.  The  ivflertiun 
th:U*l!ie  nii^ht  OMU'th,'  which  used  t«)  ex- 
tinguish my  acti\iiy,  now  kindles  it. 

*  l'\)rt;ive  me,  S;r,'  added  she,  wipint*  her 
eves,  *tliese  aiv  nut  suc.li  teal's  as  1  ihen 
sfied.  'I'hese  ai'e  te.iis  of  gratitude,  1  had 
ahiiost  saiil  nt  jny.  Ill  ilie  t'.imily  at  ilie 
(ir(»ve,  Providence  had  hren  jjiha  ichiiR  lor 
nie  friends,  for  whom,  1  d'.iubt  iu»t,  1  sliall 
bk"ss  him  in  eternit) . 

*  1  liad  lonv^  been  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tan<*e  of  ivh.vjimi.  1  had  always  felt  the  in- 
sntViciency  o\  the  world  to  bestow  hapi)i- 
ne.ss  ;  hut  I  had  never  Ijefore  l>elield  religion 
in  such  a  torm.  1  hid  ne\  er  been  furnished 
with  a  i)n»j)er  sn;>.-»liiute  for  tiie  worldly 
pleasures  vvliich  I  yei  despised,  1  did  ri^lit 
m  i;ivin'.;  up  diver>V»ii: ,  but  1  did  wronsi;in 
givinvj  u])  empl'^inent,  and  in  ney^iectiiij; 
clutiis.  1  knew  somethiuj;  of  reli;^iin  as  a 
prihcij)le  t>t  fear,  but  I  hid  no  coiie..'pti«-n  of 
It  as  a  mi)ti\e  to  the  love  of  (jud.  ai.d  astiie 
sprinj^  of  active  duly  ;  nor  did  i  co'.si(l..r  it 

•  asa  S'uiiv.'.''»t"inw«ii\l  jieace.  li m^s  h.irl  not 
been<»f  ;;U>  Mri-.it  se!'\!ie  tnr.e,  fur  I  h.l  n. 
one  ioL.iiiuv  iiuiii  'Jjj  clu-icc,  <i  :•)  iis.-i«.*.  me 
in  the  jivru-^.i!.  I  v,e:it  t-)  my  d  .ii.  t  isk.  i  { 
divi.tiun  witli  a  l\e.i\y  he.r:,  and  r'luined 
from  it  with  no  otiier  si n<e  ot  comfjrt  but 
that  1  had  not  omitied  it. 

*My  f'.rmer  friends  and  acfiua^iitanccs 
had  l)een  de«'iiit  antl  ri'irul  ir :  but  iliev  Ind 
ad<»ptedivli,;inn  as  a  f':rm,a:i(l  n<!t  asa  ])rin- 
ciple.  It  was  C'iMii'h  ime  and  not  con*,  ic- 
ti'U.  It  was  coi.t't:  mity  to  custom,  and  not 
the  pi-rsuasioii  of  the  he.nt.  Ju;ijjje  tSien 
h'>w  I  must  haxe  l)een  alkc.ted.  in  a  stale 
when  s'MTiw  anrl  disiipp-  intmeiit  hafl  made 
my  mind  peculiarly  imi)ressi!)le,  wilh  the 
ro'nversati«n  and  exami>le  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  !  I  saw  hi  them  that  reli^i*  n  was  not 
a  fiJinifd  ]jrofes^ion,  but  a  powtrtul  princi- 
ple. It  ran  through  theii-  whole  life  and 
character.  All  the  Christian  j^rac.es  \seiv 
bnuight  into  action  in  a  way,  with  a  unif  r- 
mity  and  a  beauty,  which  iiothinj;  but  Chris- 
tian motives  could  have  elRcted. 

*  'I'he  change  which  t.H»k  place  in  mv  own 
mind,  however,  was  progr(\ssi  ve.  The  strict 
cfinsonance  which  1  observed  between  their 
seniimenLs  and  actioiis,  and  th>se  of  lh\ 
Harlow  and  Mr.  Jackvii  vtniii^Thened  nn! 
cntirined  niiue.  i'li  s  »i'.i.:l.ii;tv  in  :!ll 
p  -ir.ts,  was  a  fre-^h  CiMitirm.itiofi  Oi.t  tliiv 
v..:ri-all  ii<ht.  The  l';.;''-  of  ii-; «*»;•„,,,  ,r,;. 
dually  grew  stropjjer,  :md  tli-  w'ly  rnon- 
<;m.A»th.  It  was  htendlv  a  •  1 -mp' to  mv 
feet,*  for  1  walk*- '  moi-e  safelv  as  1  saw 


more  clearly.  My  clifRcultios  inscnabh* 
K'ssened,  and  my  doubts  disa]}pearcd.  1 
still  indeed  continue  Imurly  lo  leel  iTiuch 
c.iuse  t'»  be  hum);led,  but  none  to  be  un- 
h.ii)pv.' 

\\  hen  Lad)  Aston  had  do:ie  %jKs.ikinc,  Sir 
(ie«)fge  said,  '•  I  owe  a  thoub;iiid  uhlii^alifia 
to  m\  mother,  but  not  one  so  ^reat  as  htrin- 
tr<xhict.on  of  me  to  Air.  Stanley.     He  ha 
gi\en  a  bej.l  and  bias  to  my  sei.limcnts  ha- 
bits and  ])urMr.is,  to  which  1  ini^-t  evesy  dar 
\^  id  ia'.d  iresh  >lixn::;:h.     I  lo:  k  nji  to hima's 
my  mndi.l :  h.ippy  if  I  may,  in  any  rlei;!ve, 
l)e  abk- 1«>  fern;  myself  by  ii  !    Tili'l  hp^tlic 
iiappine.ss  oi  kno\ung\»«n.  Sir,  1  piefcHfd 
the  company  of  Dr.  Harlow  and  Si'".  Stan- 
ley, tt»  that  of  any  i/ounj^f  man  wilh  uhonl  , 
am  ac'juainttd.*' 

Afu  r  some  further  convers  .lion,  in  which 
Sir  (ie:irje,  with  icie.it  credit  to  himi^rlf, 
li-.»re  a  eoi,?Mdera!de  pait  ;  Miss  Asl'.  nii«i 
Cfurai;e  to  ask  me  If  I  wonkl  acci.'nijjaisT 
tiiem  all  in:o  tiie  i^.j-den,  as  she  wis!;alnicW 
carr\  h«>nic  inieiiigence  t;)  Miss  Stanley,  rf 
tile  tl'Mirishiii;;  state  of  soine  A:i.cnc2n 
plants,  wh'.cii  lia:l  iuen  raised  lauUrhtrcfr 
rectiou.  To  spe.;k  tiie  truth,  I  hadturfccnic 
tiiiie  been  ti\ ::.;.;  to  bring  Lnciila  r,n  ihctsr 
pi.i,  I)ut  !iad  noi  f  umd  a  pi.uiMible  pretcncf. 
1  u-<\\  inqui'.ed  if  Misstjtanley  diitcttd their 
■^ai\a  iii.:.;  pursuits.  *  She  di: ecis  a/i  u-jr 
Ii';rsuits,*  s.i.d  tint  two  bashful,  biuNhi/.J 
gills,  who  imw,  for  tlic  first  time  inthtir 
i.\es,  sju.-ke  ■.>':ii  at «  nee  ;  the  subject  kirn!- 
1m..;  I'lti-.  r.,y  in  tlieir  aHVctii-naie  hearts 
wh:eh  e\  en  iMeir  timiiliiy  C'»uid  n-- 1  ixin  i."- 

*  I  till  ;  :iiL  Clara,'  s  .id  Sir  (iei-rge,  'lluit 
Miss  y  //..  ''  ■  Siaiilev  tu>  h.idas'-istedin  Lv- 
iigo'it  t!ie  llov.er  j:.;iden.  Sureh  .Oie  3 
not  behiii.l  her  slv.ir  in  any  il»inv;  lhaf.4 
kind,  er  any  lli:ng  that  is  ekgiuL*  His 
niaipk:-.:-  n  liei.,htene  I  as  he  spe.ke,  and  he 
eNj)r«..sse:i  !ii:risi.  If  with  an  enijj?iasi!f,  wh:cb 
i  li.;(l  n-'t  !j\.f;i:"e  i''.>,iT\(.d  in  his  ndiir-cnf 
speakiiii:;.  1  stole  a  glance  at  Lady  Astic, 
wh'i«.e  ijuck  e\  e  glistened  with  pleasurc.it 
the  euiaeslisess  wiih  wlTa-.h  her  sm  sp^e 
•  it  the  i<j\eiN  l'liii:l)e.  My  ?a])id  iniiior'.i- 
li-»n  iij.-«lantly  sii"t  loruaiil  to  an  c^cnt, 
\»  hich  si;me  \  ears  hi  nee  will  probably  utuie 
two  tamilies  so  wortiiy  of  each  other.  La- 
dy Aston,  who  alrti.dy  lumi ill's  me  niih 
lur  C'lifideiice,  afterwards  conrtinied  ny 
suspicions <;!!  a  .subject,  about  which  nulling 
but  the  extreme  youth  of  both  parties  maiiC 
her  backwards  to  expivss  tlie  secret  hupe 
she  fondly  entertaintd. 

In  our  walk  nuind  the  gardens,  the  Mi;* 
Astons  ci/utiiiued  to  vie  w  ith  cjich  olhcT,^hJ 
should  l)e  wariiHst  in  the  pmise  of  ouryounj 
fiieiids  at  the  Cirove.  To  Mis!»  St.inley Iher 
grat«fully  declared,  they  owed  any  littfe 
»  i^ti",  knuw!cfl.;e,  orl'.ve  of  gfKKincss  which 
tii-y  ti.cr.j'-elM.s  m:;l,t  |.»i*ss«.hs. 

It  Wi.s  tUii;,!!tful  to  cibser\e  these  qw*- 

uirls  waimed  antl  excited  by  a  MilijtCtwni- 

I  ti  resting.    I  \s  as  c]i::t  nied  to  see  ihtni  sotir 

I  from  feeling  anv  shadow  at   emv  at  lJ:< 
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fWj'l^  superioritY  of  their  ycning  friends, 
»  «d**  ^^i\iiinKHisfy  eltxiuent  in  the  praise  ot 

rj  -  ^"^iivinjj  :i(lmire(Uhe  plants  of  whicli 

t\\  ^'^^^  to  make  a  favoural)lc  repoit,  1 

^[J*  ^.i^^'K^d  with  a  lanje  and  bcautihil  l)<>u- 

'  ^Y    K     ^'*^  y«w«»g  ladies  at  the   (iifive. 

i.  V.^*^^*^  divw  nie  to  the  prettiest  spot  in 

WmTim^**^     While  1  was   adminni?  it, 

"^.^iar.i,  with  a  blush,  and  some  liesitu- 

wn,  iH.^rt^^j  leave  to  ask  my  ad\  ice  al).)ut  a 

*^  JMsiii-  biiililin^^,  wliicli \he  and  her  sis- 

•J? ^eix-  just  g«»inj^  to  raise  in  honour  •  »t"  thi- 

Jr?  StanU'vs.     It  was  to  be  <lediciited  to 

,    7^»  and  called  the  Temple  ot  Friendsliip. 

■  Wy  hrcitlier,'  said  she,  *  is  kindly  aviibiinj; 

*^    iTje  mntei-ials  are  all  j)repared,  and 

*e  have  now  («dy  to  fix  them  up.' 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  i)lun. 
*  highly  appn)ved  it;  venturing?,  howevt-r, 
tosnm'st  some  trifling  altL-ratii.ns,  v.hicli  I 
told  them  I  did  hi  oixler  to  im])licate  myself 
^little  in  the  ple;LS4Uit  project.    How  ]m>ud 
Wii  I  when  Clara  added,  *thut  Miss  Stanley 
had  expressed  a  high  opinion  oi  my  j;t.Mierai 
ttete  !* — ^They  all  bejjged  me  to  lujk  in  on 
them  in  my  rides,  and  assist  them  with  niv 
fiuther  counsel ;   adding   that,    al)ove    a(l 
things,  1  nmst  keep  it  a  secret  at  the  Grove. 
Lady  Aston  said,  'that  she  expected  tnir 
whole  party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  some  day 
next  week.'    Her  daughters  entreated  that 
it  might  l>e  postponed  till  the  latter  end,  by 
which  time  they  donbtod  not  their  little  edi- 
fice would  be  comjiKted.     Sir  George  tlnn 
told  me,  tbat  his  si.^ieiii  had  requt  sted  him 
to  funiish  an  inscription,  or  to  c-niieavrtur  to 
prociiiv  one  from  me.    HeadiU-d  his  wisiies 
to  theii"s  that  1  would  ciunply.     'i'liey  all 
'    joined  sfi  earnestly  in  tlie  entreaty  tl'iat  1 
could  not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
the  rfjymhiij^  mood.* 

After  some  deliberation,  Fiiday  in  the 
next  week  was  fixed  uj)on  for  the  party  at 
the  Gi-ove  to  dine  at  Aston-Hall,  and  1  was 
to  carry  the  invitation.  1  took  a  respecttul 
leave  of  the  excellent  Lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  an  afl'ectionate  one  of  the  ytuing  people: 
with  whom  the  familiar  inteir.nuise  ofiiiis 
quiet  morning  had  contributed  to  advance 
my  friendly  acquaintance,  more  than  CMuld 
have  been  done  by  many  cereinohi<jus  meet- 
ings. 

VV  hen  I  returned  to  the  (ii-ove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  divss  for  dinner,  I  sj)oke 
with  sincere  satistaotion  of  the  m. inner  in 
which  I  h:ul  passed  the  m-a-ning.  It  was 
beautiful  to  observe  the  In  nest  (leli.ujht,  the 
ingenuous  kindness,  with  wliich  Lticilia 
heard  me  connneiul  the  Miss  Astons.  No 
little  disparaj^nig  hint  on  tiie  one  liai:d,  t^en- 
tly  to  let  down  her  friend.^  nor  on  the  other, 
no  such  exaggerated  prai>e  as  I  h.i\e  some- 
times seen  emplou'd  a-»  a  S\-i"e.en  for  envy, 
or  as  a  ti-ap  to  make  the  hearer  lower  what 
the  speaker  h4d  t(x)  highlv  raiseil. 

1  dnjpped  in  at  Aston-Hall  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  ol  the  week,  as  well  to 


notice  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  to  cany 
my  inscription,  m  which  as  Lucilla  was 
both  mv  subject  and  my  nmse,  1  succeeded 
rather  fjetterthan  1  expected. 

On  the  FridiiV,  according  to  appointment, 
our  whole  party  weiit  to  dine  in  the  Hall.  In 
our  way,  Mr.  Stanley  expiessed  the  plca- 
sui'e  it  gave  him,  that  Lady  Aston  was  now 
so  convinced  x)f  the  duty  of  making  home 
agreeable  to  her  son,  us  delightedly  to  re- 
ceive such  of  her  h  icnds  as  were  warndy 


disjiosed  to  becc'Uie  his. 
Sir  George,  who  is  e> 


ge,  wlio  IS  extremely  well-bred, 
did  the  honoui*s  iu.lmir:ibly  for  so  \  oung  a 
man,  to  the  gi-eat  i*elief  of'his  excellent  mo- 
ther, whom  long  retiivment  had  ix-ndered 
habitually  timid  in  a  party,  of  which  ftome 
were  almost  strangers. 

The  Miss  .\st«ins  had  some  difficulty  to  re- 
st min  their  young  guests  fnim  ruiunng  di- 
rectly to  look  at  the  progivss  of  the  .\nieri- 
can  plants  ;  but  as  they  grew  near  the  mys- 
terious spot,  they  were  nfit  allowed  to  ap- 
proach it  before  the  allotted  time. 

After  dmner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
\ya1king  in  the  garden,  Lady  Aston,  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughtei-s  to  conduct  her  com- 
pany to  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  lit- 
tle building,  but  from  whence  it  was  not  vi- 
sible. While  they  were  all  waiting  at  the 
appointed  ])lace,  the  two  elder  Miss  Astons 
gravely  t(K)k  a  hand  of  Lucilla,  Sir  C^eorge 
and  I  each  presented  a  hand  to  Phoebe,  and 
in  profound  silence,  and  great  ceixmiony, 
we  led  them  up  the  tuil'  ste])s  into  this  sim- 
|)le,  but  really  prettv  temijle.  The  initials 
('f  Lucilla  and  PlKtbe  weix;  carved  in  cy- 
l»hers  over  a  little  rustic  window,  under 
which  was  written, 

Sacred  to  Fricnclshi/i^ 

In  two  niches  pivi)arcd  tor  the  puipose,  we 
severidly  sealed  the  two  astonished  nymphs, 
who  seemed  al>solutely  enchanted.  Above 
was  the  inscription  in  large  Koman  letters, 

'i'he  Astons  l(H)ked  so  nuich  alive,  that 
they  mij-ht  have  been  mistaken  for  Stan- 
leys, w  ho  in  their  turn,  were  so  affected  with 
this  tender  mark  of  friendship,  that  they 
l'M)ked  as  tearful  as  though  they  had  been 
Astons.  After  i*eading  the  inscniition,  •  my 
de.'ir  Cl.ira,,  said  Lucilla  to  Miss  Aston, 
*  w  here  could  you  get  these  beautiful  verses? 
I'hough  tlie  praise  they  convey  is  too  flat- 
tering to  be  just,  it  is  too  delicate  not  to 
please.  The  lines  are  at  once  tender  and 
elegant.*  •  We  got  them,'  said  Miss  Aston, 
with  a  sweet  vivacity,  *  where  we  getevery 
thing  that  is  go(Kl,  tmm  Stanley  Grove,* 
bi)wing  nuxlestl)  to  nu'. 

How  was  1  elated  ;  and  how  did  Lucilla 
blush  !  but  thou!!;h  shi  n"w  tried  to  qualify 
her  flattery,  she  ci:uld  not  recal  it.  And  I 
would  n«»t  allow  my^'lf  to  be  robbed  of  the 
pure  deli:-',ht  it  had' given  me.  All  the  com- 
j.any  seei.icd  to  enjoy  her  confusion  and  my 
[)leasure. 

1  l(.rg«.t  to  nienti«  n,  that  as  we  crossed  the 
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park,  wf  liriti  seen  enter  the  liouse,  thi*oiig;h 
a  l).ick  a\ cTiue,  Ji  pnxes"-ioii  dt  little  jjirls 
neatlv  (livs-i».d  in  a  iinifunn.  In  a  Aviiispcr, 
I  a^kc(l  J^july  Asttm  what  it  meant,  *  you  are 
to  know,*  iviilicd  her  ladyship,  'tliat  my 
daiii^hters  adopt  all  Miss  Stanley's  plans, 
and  amonjj  the  rest,  that  of  asstK'.iating  with 
all  their  own  indlll^ences  snmc  little  act  of 
chanty,  that  wliilethi-y  arc  ivceix  ing  jilea- 
hure,  they  may  also  he  conferrinjj  it.  The 
opening  of  the  'I'emple  of  Friendship,  is 
likely  to  afiortl  tno  much  gratiticjition  to  \k^. 
passed  over  without  some  such  ass^jciation. 
So  my  girls  give  to  tlay  a  little  feast,  with 
prizes  of  ment,  to  their  village  school,  and 
to  a  few  other  deser\  ing  young  pers4Uis.* 
When  \vv  IkuI  taken  our  seats  inthetem- 


ncfit,  would  furnish  the  ccAtages  m  ihoe 
poor  girls.  •  And  it  «/ia//, '  replied  he  uiOi 
emphasis.  *  How  little  a  way  will  that  sum 
go  n\  su])erfluities,  which  wi[l  maketwt.ho- 
nest  couple  happy  !  How  c»'j>tly  u  vanicr, 
how  cheap  is  charity  !' 

'  Can  these  huppy,  useful  young  cnt- 
turt*s  be  my  little,  niactive,  insipid  \vaa, 
C*harles  ?'  whisjjered  Mr.  Stanley,  as  we 
walked  away  to  leave  the  girls  to\iidim 
pie,  Vhucbe  suddenly  cried  out,  rlaspinijher  j  t«»  tlieir  pleniiful  supper,  which  was  spread 
{lands  in  an  ecstacy,  'Old)  hK>k  Lucilla  !   on  a  long  table  under  ilie  cak,  withtnit  the 


well  as  in  thiir  general  conduct.  The  f-V 
PatHMUitssrs  pTf  rented  eaicii  with  a  hui-u- 
some  liibK',  and  with  a  complete,  plaiu,  'jul 
verv  neat  suit  of  apparel. 

\Vhile  these  gitts  were  cllstnbmin^,  I 
whispered  Sir  John  that  ojie  such  ticktt  ai 
we  weix'  desired  to  take  for  Squallini'ib^ 
nefit,  ' '  '      •  ■      ■ 


There  is  no  end  tr)  the  enchantment  It  is 
all  fair\'  land.'  On  casting  our  eyes  as  she 
dii-ected,  we  were  agreeably  suq>rized  with 


green  booth.  This  grou]>  of  ligiues  miide 
an  interesting  additirai  to  the  bcenen*,  »bea 
we  got  back  to  the  Temple,  and  often  at- 


observinga  large  kind  of  temporar\'  shed  or|  tracted  our  attention  while  we  wci'e  engaged 
booth  at  s<»mc  distance  fnmi  us.    It  was  ]nc-  in  cunversatioii. 
turescjuely  fixed  near  an  old  sui"eading  oak, 


and  wa^  u^geniou^ly  comjxjsed  of  branches 
of  ti-ees,  fre>h  and  green.  Under  the  oiik 
stotxl  ranged  the  villai^e  maids.   We  walked 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

TiiK  comjiany  wei-e  not  soun  weary  of  ad- 
to  the  spot.  Tlie  inside  of  the  b(»oth  was  "miring  the  rustic  building,  which  setnicd 
hung  n>und  with  caos,  aprons,  bonnets,  \  raiseil  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  inagician'i 
handkeiYhiefs,  and  oilier  coarse,  but  neat  i  wand,  so  rapidly  had  it  sprung  up.  They 
articles  of  female  dress.  On  a  rustic  table'  weie  deliglited  to  find  that  their  pleitau:e 
wiis  laid  a  nunjber  vf  IVibles,  and  specimens  was  to  [>e  prolonged  by  drinking  tea  is  Uw 
of  several  kinds  of  C(»iirse  works,  and  little  temple. 

manuf.irtans.  'I'he  various  performr.ires :  While  we  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanley,  ad- 
were  e\amined  by  thecom]).inv;  some  pre- '  dressing  himself  tome,  siiid,  '  I  havcalwK,)! 
senLs  were  given  to  all.  Hut  additional  pri-  forgotten  to  ask  \  ou,  Charles,  if  your  h:gii 
zes  were  awarded  by  the  young  Patronesses,  expecuiti»^ns  of  jjleasuix;  fn-m  the'sf  cittj-  a 
to  the  best  specimens  of  different  work  ;  to  London  had  Ijeen  cpiitc  answered  .'* 
the  best  spinners,  the  best  knitters,  the  best  *  1  was  entertained,  and  I  was  disappoint- 
niannfacturers  of  split  straw,  and  the  best:  ed,' re|)lied  I.  '  1  always  found  the  pU-a»ure 
performers  in  plain  work,  1  think  they  call-  of  the  moment  not  heightened  buteft'aced 
ed  it.  by  the  succeeding  mfiment.    The  ever  rest- 

Three  grown  up  young  women,  neatly .  less,  rolling  tide  of  new  intelligence  ai  once 
dressed,  and  of  m  ulest  manners,  stootl  be-  '  gratified  and  excited  the  passion  of  ncvdtv. 

,n  qui 

idai.ce 

lpo^ 

ipor« 

house,  that  it  had  s.ived  him  fmni  an  impru-  taace  to  ni  tlnng.  W  e  skimmed  e\er)  tispic, 
dent  second  ch«)ice.  Aiu.tlier  had  postponed  but  dived  inu>  none.  Aluch  d<. suitor)  taiki 
for  many  months  a  marriage,  in  winch  her  bat  little  discussion.  'I'he  combatants ^kir^ 
heart  was  eng.ii^cd,  because  slie  h  id  a  j)ara-  nii^hed  Uke  men  whose  arms  wci'e  ki-pt 
lytic  graiidmotlier  whom  she  attended  day  ,  bright  l>\  ctjnstant  use;  who  were  accufetuO' 
and  night,  and  whom  nothing,  not  even  love  ed  to  a  (iying  fight,  but  who  aviiidcd  tlie6- 
itself,  could  tempt  her  to  desert.  Death  had  tigue  of  coming  lo  dose  quai-terSb  What 
now  released  the  aged  sufferer,  the  wedding  was  old,  however  momentous,  was  rejected 
\vas  to  take  jjlace  next  Sunday.  The  thirtl .  as  dull,  what  was  new,  htjwever  insignificiin'., 
had  fur  above  a  yeai  worked  two  hours  eve- 1  was  thought  interesting.  Events  cf  the 
ry  day,  over  and  abf)ve  her  set  time,  and  past  week  weie  placed  with  those  heycnl 
a'])plied  thegaiiis  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  the  fifxxl ;  and  the  \ery  existence  c»f  wicuf- 
('f  a  deceased  friend.  She  also  was  toaccom-  rences  which  continue  to  be  matter  of  deep 
pany  her  lover  to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  but ;  interest  with  us  in  the  country,  seemed  these 
liad  made  it  a  conditiriii  of  her  marrying  j  totally  foi  got  ten. 

him,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  continue ;  *  1  found,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ihe 
h' T  supernumerary  hours'  work,  f.ir  tiie  be- :  metropolis  had  a  staiulard  ot'  meiit  of  ilicir 
J.I  fit  <*  ihe  ])oor  oqdian.  All  three  had  been  j  own  ;  that  knowledge  of  the  tow  n  was  cno- 
i.i.^.ii^;iui  \  i.i  tli;-ir  attendance  at  church, as i  cUukd  tu  be  kM^wicdjic  cf  the  Huiid ;  tiul 
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i^lflcail  habits,  rcipiing  phrasrs,  trinponiiy ' 
s  Wu°J^^«  ujul  an  iicxiuiiiiiumce  witli  the  sur- 
.  ficctn  uiiui'.^cTx,  w.is  sih.»[jo«»(.hI  t«)  be  knc)\v- 

kdgcot  uv.uikiiul.     Of  ccnii-xc,  he  who  was. 

.  ignorant  of  Uu-  topics  ot  the  hoin-,  and  tlie 
•W^^tsofafew  nKKlisU  leaders,  wasigno- 

Sir  John  olwerved,  that  I  was  rather  too 
yjW"K  ^o  bfApraiicr  of/iojit  timt-8,  yet  he 
"****^  that  ttie  stunchii'd  of  omversation 

^^\  **^  ^*S^*'  '^'*  '^  ^^'^^  \^t:Qn  in  the  time  tjf 

W alher,  by  w hose  ^e^o^t^  my  y outht u  1  ar- 

™^«ui  been  inHamecl.    Me  tin  I  not  indeed 

jy?**^  ^l^*^!  men  were  less  intellectual  now, 

1  2l!!?*^  certainly  were  le^s  colloquially  in- 

^Wteciuia.    « For  this,'  added  he,  *  various  j 

j  JttJiis  may  be  assigned.     In  London  nvAW  i 

i  Jj^'y  day  becoming  le>s  of  a  six:ial,  and  | 

.  ™*  di  a  greganous  animal.     Crowds  are  | 

l^uOle  fiivourable  to  converssition  as  to  re- ! 

.  Sjp*"*;    He  tinds,  therefore,  that  lie  may  | 

.     5gune  in  the  mass  with  less   expense  of 

tBind ;  and  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no 

^jJCiwe  at  all.    They  fmd  that  by  mixing 

yilh  Diyriads,  they  may  cany  on  tlie  daily 

intercourse  of  life,'  without  being  ol^liged  to 

brine  a  single  idea  to  enrich  the  common 

'1  do  not  wonder,'  said  I,  *  that  the  dull 
and  uninformed  love  to  shelter  their  insigni-  ; 
ficaiKe  in  a  cixiwd.     In  mingling  with  the  j 
multitude,  their  deficiencies  elude  detccti':n.  | 
Tht  vapid  and  the  ignorant  are  like  a  bad  i 
play ;  they  owe  the  little  figtue  they  make ; 
to  the  dress,  the  scenery,  the  music  and  the  ; 
company.     'i*he  noise  and  the  glare  take  oil' j 
aU  atcciiti(X)  from  the  defects  of  the  work.  • 
Thespectator  is  amused,  and  he  does  not  in-  j 
quire  whether  it  is  with  tlie  niece  or  with  the  " 
accompaniments.    The  end  is  attained,  and 
he  is  little  solicitous  about  the  means.     But 
an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well  written 
drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all  these  | 
aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the  | 
iuj>erior  piece,  and  ot  the  superior  woman, 
urill  rise  on  a  more  intimate  sur\  ey.     Hut 
you  were  going.  Sir  John,  to  assign  other 
causes  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  convcrsa- , 
tion.'  I 

•One  very  affecting  reason,'  replied  he, 
'is  that  the  alarming  state  of  public  afiairs 
fills  all  men's  minds  with  one  momentous  ol>- . 
ject-  As  every  lilnj^lishman  is  a  patriot,  eve- 
rv  patriot  is  a  politiciaiu     It  is  natural  that 
tnat  subject  shoidd  fill  eveiy  mouth,  which  \ 
occupies  every  heart,  and  that  little  i-oom  | 
should  be  left  for  extraneous  matter.' 

'  I  should  accept  this,'  said  I,  *  as  a  satis- 
factory vindication,  had  I  heard  that  the 


same  absorbing  cause  had  thinned  the  pub- 


*  polite  literature  has  in  a  g<Kxl  degree  given 
way  to  experimental  ])hilos<>phy.     The  ad-  j 
mirers  of  s«;ience  assert,  that  the  last  was  an  j 
ag;e  of  woixls,  and  lliat  this  is  the  age  of  j 
Uiinj^s.    A  more  subalantlal  kind  of  know-  | 


ledj^elias  pa  lily  snpcrscdod  these  elegant 
studies,  whicli  have  caught  such  hold  on 
your  aflVclions.* 

'  I  lieartily  wish,' repliulT,  *that  thencY 
pni-suits  may  be  found  to  make  nun  wiser  ; 
tiu'v  ceitainly  have  not  made  thtm  more 
agiveable.* 

*  Jt  is  affmned,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'that 
the  prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a 
religious  usi-,  and  that  ihey  naturally  tend  to 
elevaie  the  heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the 
Univ.  rse.* 

•1  have  but  one  objection  to  that  asser- 
tion,' replied  Sir  John,  *  namely,  that  it  is 
not  true.  This  should  seem  iiidced,  to  be 
their  direct  tendency  ;  yet  ex])eriment, 
which  you  know  is  the  soul  of  philoso|.hyi 
lias  proved  the  contrary. ' 

He  then  iulduced  some  instances  in  our 
counti  y,  w  Inch  1  forbear  to  name,  that  clear- 
ly evinced,  that  this  was  not  their  necessiiry 
conset|uencc  ;  adding,  however,  a  few  great 
names  on  the  njore  honourable  side.  He 
next  adverted  to  the  Baillies,thc  Condoi-sets, 
the  I)'Alanil)erts,  and  the  Lalandes,  as  me- 
lancholy proofs  (»f  the  incfficacy  of  mere 
science  to  uiake  Christians. 

*Karbe  it  fi-om  me,'  sjiid  Sir  John,  'to 
undervalue  philosophical  pursuits,  'i'he  mo- 
de rn  dis»co\e  lies  are  extremely  inip<.rtant, 
especially  in  iheir  application  to  the  puq)0- 
ses  of  common  life;  but  where  these  are 
pursued  exclusively,  I  amm  t  iu-lp  preler- 
ing  the  study  ol  ti'ie  great  classic  authoi-F, 
those  exquisite  masters  of  life  and  manners, 
with  wlui^e  spirited  conversation,  twenty  or 
thn  ty  years  ago,  was  so  richly  impiegnated.' 

*1  confess,'  said  1,  *  that  there  inay  be 
more  matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  niind 
III  the  reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of 
skill,  it  is  ime,  may  be  ol)tained  at  a  much 
less  expense  of  time  and  intellect.  The 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  acquisition 
holds  out  the  powerful  tcmptatitni  of  more 
credit  with  less  labour.  A  sufficient  know- 
letlge  of  biitany  or  chemistry  to  niidce  a 
figure  in  company  is  easily  obtained,  while  u 
tliorough  acquaintance  with  the  histoi  iiuis, 
poets,  and  orators  of  antiquity  re(iuires  much 
time,  and  close  ajjplicatio'n.'  *  Hut,'  ex- 
claimed Sir  J()hn,  *  can  the  fashionable  stu- 
dies pretend  to  give  the  s;une  ezjiansion  to 
the  mind,  the  siuiie  elevation  to  the  senti- 
ments, the  same  energy  to  the  feelings,  the 
Siuiie  stretch  iuid  com^iass  to  the  undei-stiuid- 
ing,  the  same  concctness  to  the  taste,  the 
Siune  grace  and  spirit  to  the  whole  moral 
and  intellectual  man  ?' 

*  For  my  own  pait,'  replied  I,  *  so  far 
fi-oni  saying  with  Handet,  'Man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  neither/  1  confess,  I 
have  little  delight  in anv  thing  else.  Ihe 
study  of  the  human  mind,  is,  of  nierely  hu- 
man studies,  my  chief  pleasuie.  As  a  man, 
man  is  the  creaiure  w  itii  w  lioin  1  have  to  do, 
and  the  varieties  in  his  characier  intere'st 
me  more  than  all  the  |)ossible  varieties  of 
mosses,  and  shelly:,  and  tossils.  To  view  this 
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compound  crcatiirc  in  the  complexity  of  his 
actions,  as  pimrl rayed  hy  the  hand  of  those 
iiimiortHl  nias'.ei^,'  Tacitus  and  l*hitarcli ; 
to  view  liiin  in  thu  sini.;i;le  (»f  liis  passiuns, 
as  displayed  hy  l''.iirijji(k-s  and  ?^hakspcaix: : 
to  c<)ntv.'iiii'l.:te  liini  in  tlic  1)1  i/.e  cf  his  v\n- 
qucnre,  hy  llic  two  riv;d  orattn-s  cf  (ireccc 
and  Kcniej  is  in-  irc'.n:;»:i;;ii  loniy  Icehiii.'.^ 
than  tiic  a5)ii-st  d'-qui-  'd'^n  <it' whkh  niaiur 
was  ever  the  sr.'DJtci.'  Sir  Jnlm,  who  is  a 
]>assioiK.tL',  and  rathtr  tcx)  exehisivc  an  ad- 
mirer of  classic  lore,  wariulv  declared  him- 
self  ot  my  opinion. 

*  1  wu-nt  i(j  t<)wn,'  replied  I,  *  with  a  mind 
calmer  fnr  iiiulUctual  pk';>ui*e.  My  iiii-mo- 
ry  was  not  (|uite  nnfnrnislu'd  with  ]).issiiges 
which  I  thonuht  likclv  to  hv  ridvnU-d  tc, 
and  which  mii;lit  st-rvc  to  embellish  Ci»nvtT- 
S}\tio!i,  without  incuriing  the  charj^c  of  pe- 
dantry, liut  though,  nuist  of  the  nien  1  ron- 
versed  with  were  my  equals  in  etlucation, 
and  my  superiors  in' talent,  theiv  sermed 
little  dlNpositiou  to  ])ivmote  such  topics  as 
iiii^ht  hrinj;  our  understandini^s  into  [day. 
Whether  it  is  that  !)usiness,  active  life,  ami 
public  debati",  absorb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  consider  s(H:ietv  rather  as  a  scene  to 
rest  than  toixerciselt,  1  know  not ;  certain 
it  is  tliat  Ihey  br-uu/ht  less  into  the  treasury 
of  convtrsalion  llian  1  eypected  ;  not  be- 
cause they  wi  re  ])<ir>r,  I)nt  pr:  ud,  or  iille, 
aritl  reser\ ed  their  t::kj.t-i  and  aicjuiMtii'Us 
fur  li';',iier  iK'cis.ons.  The  most  opu!en% 
j)"ss<.>.sors,  I  (  lt;.n  f  undlhe  most  penuri*Ai.s 
C(^niril)ut(irs.' 

*  yV-V//  {//■  (ro/tf*  siiid  Mr.  Stanley,  '  wa^ 
the  f  ivowrile  iiiiLxim  .if  an  auth<;r,*  whom 
I  am  not  aj^t  l.i  (jur.te  fir  rule  s  «:f  moral  coii- 
dn<*t.  V«  t  its  •.i(l()!:tiiiM  would  be  a  salutarv 
clieck  ai',aii>st  excess  in  all  our  pursuits.  If 
polite  leaiuiiiiJj  is  uu'lervaluevl  liy  tJie  meiv 
man  of  Utters.  If  it  dii-iiiti's  reiireujent, 
and  exalts  s'iciety,  it  is  nnt  tlu' i^reat  busi- 
ness r)f  ilk';  it  is  U'.t  the  prime  fountain  of 
moial  e>.ci'l!ence.' 

*  Wei!,  so  much  for  ;;.7/».','  said  Sir  John, 
•but  Ch  irie.:,  \  ou  have  not  t;  id  us  what  you 
liad  to  say  of  ii'j/iu/.',  in  >  «.-ur  obbervatiuiisDU 
bociety.* 

*  As  to  woman,'  replied  I,  *  I  declarethat 
I  fi»und  more  pr.ipeujsity  toprouuite  subjects 
of  taste  and  ele«':ant  speculation  amonj^som*- 
of  the  suj)erii  r  c!a»s  I'f  females,  tlrm  in  many 
of  my  own  .m.x.  The  more  j)rudent,  how- 
ever, are  restr:iiued  dirouuh  fear  of  the  il- 
liberal sarc.'.sms  of  men,  who  not  cntented 
to  suppress  ihcii'  own  f:cu!'des,  ridicule  all 
intellectual  ex»iti<ii  in  wf>men,  tluujdi  c\  i- 
deullv  arisinir  from  a  moilest  desire  of  im- 
provenieiil,  and  not  the  v;:aity  of  hopeless 
rivalry.' 

*  ('h..rlesisalwavsthel\iladinoftheread- 
hr.':l:;(lie.-,'  sai.i  Sir  J'.lm.  •  I  do  n^'tdeuv 
it,'  replied  1,  *  if  thcv  bear  their  faculiies 
nuekly.  Put  I  c.:...fcss  th.  r  wha.t  is  sncer- 
injilv  called  a  !eai ..-.  .  l.:dy  is  t.)  me  far  pix- 
feiable  !•)  n  sei'.iiti.ic  i.y.i\  'su.;ii  as  I  enc'JUn- 
•  I  ud,:jth  iliu  Givar,  King  of  Truiiu. 


tercd  one  evening,  who  talked  of  Uw  M- 
crum,  and  the  lever,  and  the  statcra,  whidi 
she  t(K;k  care  to  tell  us  wiis  the  Roman  sled- 
yard,  with  all  thes«mg-fix>iUof  pl\ilo&opl^ 
conceit.* 

•Scien'.ilic  men,'  said  Sir  John,  *arc  m 
^I'laral  aduiirabie  fur  their  simphcilv,  but 
in  a  technical  wouiaii  1  have  seklem  founda 
gi"ain  t.f  taste  w  eic|',ance.* 

*  1  own,'  it  plied  1,  *  1  ^houUl  gi-catly  pre- 
fer a  fair  Ci^mpaiiion,  w  ho  coukl  nirxk^^ 
iTiscriminate  between  the  lH.'aiities  r;f  Virpl 
and  MiUon,  to  one  who  was  alw  a\  s  daljljUif 
in  chemistry,  and  who  came  tu  dinner  vitn 
tlirty  hands  from  the  labr.itor}'.  And  yrt  1 
admire  chemi.^try  too;  1  am  now  only  S4^1eak- 
iny;  of  that  knowl'edjje  which  is  desii'able  in 
a  female  com]>ani«>n  ;  for  knowletlge  I  muiC 
have.  Kut  arts,  which  ai*c  of  immense  va- 
lue in  manufactures,  won't  make  m^'vife^ 
comersation  enteiiainink;  to  nic.  Discove- 
ries which  may  git;atly  improve  dyeing  and 
bleachiu}:;,  will  atld  little  lotlic  d'elight'iof 
our  sununer  e\ening's  walk,  or  winter  fire- 
side. ' 

The  ladies,  Lncilla  especially,  smiled  at 
my  wannth.  1  felt  that  there  was  appro- 
bation in  her  smile,  :md  though  1  had  said 
too  much  ah-eady,  it  enc«)urajjed  me  top) 
on. — *  I  re]jeat  that,  next  to  religii>n,  what- 
ever relates  to  human  manners,  is  most  at- 
tiactiia;  to  human  ci*eature.s.  To  turn  frcm 
oijversatii.n  to  c<.m]>c.sition.  What  is  it 
th.it  excilts  so  fecbie  an  hiteix'st,  in  perusing 
ih.-t  t'lH-ly  written  piK'in  of  the  .YMf  & 
L:il:\  *  l.iH  Jiini'uft.  It  is  because  his  gap- 
din  has  no  cuiiivators,  no  inhabitants,  i» 
nu.n  and  wf»men.  What  ceiifers  that  1)0W- 
erful  chaini  on  the  descriptive  parts ot  Pa- 
i\i(!i-e  Lost  ?  A  taa'inatic-n,  I  will  venture 
to  athrm,  jjararnouiit  to  the  lovely  and  map- 
nifaeMt  '•cep.ei  y  which  adorns  it.'  Edeii  il- 
siif,  with  all  its  exquisite  landscape,  would 
excite  a  very  infeii'.r  pleaMiix*  did  it  exhibit 
only  iiiatiiiii;.te  beavities.  ''I'is  the  proprie- 
tors, 'tis  the  inhabitants,  'tis  the /ar*f^ 
of  Ivlen,  which  sLi/.e  upon  the  affcction.s 
and  twine  abfut  the  heart.  The  rardcnSt 
even  of  Paradise,  w(»uld  be  dull  witneutlhc 
i^jardeiiers.  'I'is  mental  excellence,  ^ii 
UDi'al  beauty,  which  completCK  the  chaiiik 
Where  this  is  wanting,  landscape  jioctn, 
thoir^h  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  yrt 
the  interest  it  raises  is  cold.  It  is  admired, 
but  seldom  remembered,  pnnsed,  hutstl- 
d- 'in  quoted.  It  leaves  m)  deHnite  idea  on 
the  maul.  If  general,  it  is  indistinct ;  if  mi- 
nute, teditMis.* 

*  It  must  lie  confessed, 'Klid  Sir  John,  'tl\at 
some  ]»oets  aiv  a] it  to  forget  that  the  fineit 
representatif.n  of  nature  is  only  the  sceitc> 
not  the  oliject ;  the  canvass,  m>t  the  ]wr- 
trait.  We  had  indeed  sometime  ago,  lO 
much  of  this  goii^eous  sceiie-paintiivjr»  *o 
much  splendid  poetical  botany,  so  many 
aui"r;ns  flow<rs,  and  so  many  vegetable 
courtships  ;  sf)  many  wediled  plants  ;  rfcots 
transformed  to  n\  mphs,  and  dwulliqs  in 
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palaces ;  that  some  how  or  other 
[I  piiibability,  and  nature  and  man, 
ct  the  pictuix*,  though  it  mubt  be 
h.it  genius  held  the  pencil.* 
'.^■»n's  I'.n^lisli  Garden,*  replied  I, 
:r's  prveepts  would  have  teen  no 
iut'u>n.  The  intitKhiction oflJRarac- 
iitizes  what  else  would  have  been 
lidactic,  'I'hompson  eluiched  his 
e  with  here  and  there  a  figuie, 
ith  mere  coiTCCtness  than  warmth, 
IV  nature  than  spiiit,  but  exalts  it 
icre  by  mond  alliiMon  and  rehgidus 
L-.  The  sceneiy  of  ('owpir  is  per- 
jinimnti'd  with  sketches  cf  churac- 
\enal  with  jmrlraits  fnm  real  life, 
exhibition  (;f  human  manneis  and 
His  most  excpiisite  descriptiiMis 
rvi\idne>s  to  moral  illustration. — 
,  libcity,  patriotism,  charity,  piety, 
lice,  eveiy  i^ini^rous  feeliuj;,  eveiy 
sentiment,  every  ennoljlinj^  passion, 
lit  of  his  descrij^tivf  ])owers.  His 
IwHys  buisis  into  mind.  His shnib- 
» forest,  hib  {lower  garden,  all  pix)- 

Fniits  woribj-  uf  Paradise, 

ito  immortality,' 

tmli'y  siiid,  advertinj};  aj^ain  to  the 
f conversation,  it  was  an  an^usemi-nt 
>  observe,  whiit  impression  the  first 
tion  to  general  st)cii'ty  m;ide  on- 
with  books,  but  to  whcm  the  world  j 
ni-t;;:iL'r  new.  i 

itvo,'  s-iid  Sir  John,  *  that  an  over- ! 
:oinnjei'ce,  and  the  excessive  opu- i 
has  intnxlueed,  though  fiivoural)le 
L' sj)l».-ndours«4' ait,  and  mechanic 
r,  yi;t  have  lowered  the  standanl 

luid  dtl/ditaied  the  mental  ener- 
'hey  are  advantageous  to  luxury, ' 

to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  tl'ie 
y  "f  the  drawing-rnoni  itself,  but 
I  tii;m  that  of  the  inhabitant.  It  has '; 
1  feciioii  to  our  mirroi*s,  our  c^ndle- 
ur  gilding,  f»*u'  inlaying  and  our 
.*,  but  it  has  communicated  a  tor- ! 
c*  imagination,  and  enei*\attd  our 
lal  vigour.*  1 

e  way,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, 
lias  been  favourable  to  literature. — 
le  unpai*allcled  S[)lendour  of  our 
paper,  cngi-aving,  illuminating,  and 

luxury  has  caused  more  books  to 
based,' while,  from  the  growth  of 
orfjing  dissipation,  it  causes  fewer 
•ud.  Even  whei-c  books  are  not 
nsidered  as  the  vehicle  of  instnic- 

arc  become  an  inilispensable  ap- 
to  elegance.  But  I  believe  we  were 
^re  familiar  with  our  native  poets 
brmer  plain  gai'b,  than  since  they 
i*n  attired  in  the  goi-gcous  dixrss 
)w  decorates  our  shi-lves. 
y,' continued  Mr.  Stanley,  'has of 
nuch  degener;itcd  into  pei'sonal  sa- 
iitlagc  and  caricature,^  among  one 


class  of  wri^rs ;  while  among  another  it  has 
exhibited  the  vagrancies  of  genius,  without 
the  inspiratitm  ;  the  exulienmcc  of  fancy, 
without  the  curb  of  judgment,  and  the  ec- 
centricities of  invention,  without  the  restric- 
tions of  taste.  'Ihe  image  has  been  strained, 
while  the  verse  has  been  slackenccL  Wc 
have  had  pleonasm  without  fuhK*ss,  and  fo- 
cility  withmit  force.  Redundancy  has  been 
mistaken  for  plenitude,  Aim sincss  for  ease, 
and  distortit)n  fur  energ>'.  An  o\"cr  desii^ 
of  being  natural,  has  made  the  jxcet  feeble, 
and  the  rage  fir  being  simple  has  sometimes 
made  him  sill  v.  Tiie  sensibility  is  sickly, 
and  tiie  ele\ati(^n  virtiginous. 

•ToCowper,*  said  Sir  John,  'master of 
melody  as  he  is,  the  mi'*chief  is  partly  attri- 
butal)le  Such  an  orignial  must  naturally 
have  a  herd  of  imitatoi-s.  If  they  cannot  at- 
tfiin  to  his  excellencies,  his  faults  are  always 
attainai)le.  'J 'he  resemblance  between  the 
master  and  the  scholar  is  ft  lund  chiefly  in  his 
defects,  'ihe  determined  imitator  of  an  easy 
writer  becomes  vapid,  ofa  sublime  one,  ab- 
sui-d.  Cowpcr's  ease  aijpearird  his  most  imi- 
tablc  charm  :  but  ease  aggnivated  is  insi- 
pitlity.  His  occasii^nal  negligences  his  disci- 
ples adojjted  unif  nm!y.  iii  Cowj)er  there 
might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the 
verse,  I)ut  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by 
the  vigour  of  the  sentiment.  The  imitator 
foi-got  that  his  sti-ength  lay  in  the  thought ; 
tliat  his  buoyant  s])irit  always  supported  it- 
self; that  tlie  figure  though  amplified  was 
never  distoi-ti-d  ;  the  image  though  bold  was 
never  incongnious,  and  the  illustration 
though  new  was  never  false. 

*  Tiie  evil,  however,*  continued  Sir  John, 
*  seems  to  be  corircting  itself.  The  real  ge-^ 
nius,  which  exists  in  sv  veral  of  this  whimsi- 
cal school,  1  trust,  will  at  length  lead  them 
to  j)ninc  their  excrescences,  and  i-efoiin 
their  youthful  eccentricities.  Their  good 
sense  will  ttach  them  that  the  surest  road 
to  fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread  in  the 
luminous  tr.ick  of  their  great  precursors  in 
the  art.  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not 
always  imj)i'ovemcnt ;  that  whoever  wants 
to  be  better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be 
worse  ;  that  tiiith  in  taste  is  Jis  obvious  as  in 
morals,  and  as  ceitain  lus  in  mathematics. 
In  other  quartei*s,  lx)th  the  classic  and  the 
Gothic  music  arc  cmulously  soaring,  and  I 
hail  the  restoration  of  genuine  poetry  and 
pure  t.'i^tc.* 

*  I  must  not,*  said  I,  'loquacious  as  I  hare 
already  been,  dismiss  the  .subject  of  conver- 
sation,'without  remarking  that  1  found  there 
was  one  topic,  which  seemed  as  unifoitnly 
avoided  bv  common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been 
banished  by  the  intenlict  of  absolute  authori- 
ty ;  and  that  some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dis- 
honour and  disgnice,  were  to  follow  it  on 
conviction — I  mean  religion.* 

'Surely,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  'you 
would  not  convert  general  conversation  into 
a  divinity  school,  mid  friendly  societies  into 
debating  dabs.' 
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TiiK  wor.ics  or  iiannah  more. 


•  Far  from  it,'  replied  I,  *  nor  do  I  desire  f 
that  ladies  and  gciitienu'ii  over  their  tea  and  | 
coffee  sluniid  ivlieai'ae  tiu-ii-  ai"tick'.s  «if  f.iitli,  i 
or  fill  the  intervals  of  car\inj;anfl  caiin^  ' 
with  iiitr»Hhu:inj5  dogmas,  «ir  discu«.j>inj.^  co:i- 
tit)vei*bie8.     I  do  not  wisli  to  erect  llu-  MJcial 
table,  which  was  meant  forinn«x:ent  I'elaxa- 
tion,  into  an  aivna  for  theolojjical  combat- 
ants.    1  only  wish,  as  ])e()|}lL*  live  so  ntnrh 
together,  that  if,  when  out  otthe  multitiule 
of  topics  which  arise  in  convei'sation,  an  un- 
lucky wight    happens   to   start  a  serious 
thought,  i  could  see  a  cordial  n.'CO};nition  ot 
its  ini])0i'tance  ;  I  wisli  i  could  see  a  dis])osi- 
tion  to  pui'sue  it,  instead  of  a  chillinit;  silence 
which  obli^'s  him  to  draw  in,  as  if  lie  had 
dropt  something  dangei-ous  lo  the  state,  or 
inimical  to  the  genei'al  rlieerfuhiess,  or  de- 
roi^atory  to  his  own  uudvrsi.uulini^.     ]  only 
desire,  that  as,  with(»ut  anv  etfoit  on  the  | 
part  of  the  s])eaker,  but  meixlv  fnmi  the] 
f  jvei-flowinji;  hduess  of  a  ujind  habitually  tx:- , 
cupied  with  one  leadin.i;  concern,  we  easily 
perceive  thai  one  of  the  coiijpany  is  a  law- 
yer, another  a  soldier,  a  thii-d  a  physician  ; 
I  oidy  wish,  that  wc  could  oftener  discover 
f  mm' the  same  plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal 
■u'hei*e  it  exists  that  we  wei*c  in  a  company 
of  Christians.* 

*  We  must  not  expect  in  our  days,*  said  j 
Mr.  Stanley,  'to  see  revive  that  animatini;; 
jnctuix;  of  the  prevalence  of  i-elii^inus  inter- 
course j;i\en  by  the  jn'ojjhet.  *  I'hen  they 
that  feared  tli'e  Loid  spake  ofien  one  to 
another.'  And  vet  one  cannot  but  rej^re-t 
that,  in  select  society,  men  well  informed  a.-* 
■we  know, well  jjiincipled  as  vi ehope,  haviu); 
one  common  portion  of  beini;  to  hll,  havinjj 
one  common  faith,  one  common  f.iilier,  one 
common  journey  to  perform,  one  common 
temiination  to  that  journey,  and  «>ne  common 
object  in  view  beyond  it,  should,  when  to- 
gether, be  so  unwilling  to  advei*t<x:cJisionally 
to  these  great  points,  which  doubtless  oft eii 
occupy  them  in  secret ;  that  they  should  on 
the  contniry  ado])t  a  sort  of  inverted  hypo- 
crisy, and  wish  to  appear  woi"se  than  tliey 
i-eally  ai-e  ;  that  they  should  be  so  backwaitl 
to  ji'.ve  or  to  gain  in^iormation,  to  lend  or  to 
bon-ow  lights,  in  a  matter  in  which  they  aiv 
all  e<|ually  intei-ested  ;  which  cannot  be  the 
case  in  any  other  possible  subject' 

*  In  all  human  concems,*  said  I,  *  we  find 
that  those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  affections 
which  ai*e  brought  into  exercise,  flourish, 
while  others  are  smotheretl  by  ccnicealment. 
•  It  is  certain,'  replied  Mr.  fetanley,  •  that 
knowledge  which  is  never  bi-ought  tbrward, 
is  apt  to  decline.  Some  feelings  require  to 
Inr  excited,  in  order  to  know  if  they  exist.  In 
short,  topics  of  every  kind,  which  ai*e  kept 
totally  out  of  sight,  make  a  fainter  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  than  such  as  are  occasion- 
ally intrcKluced.  Communicatinn  is  a  great 
strengthener  of  any  principle.  Feeling,  as 
well  as  ideas,  are  often  elicited  by  collision. 
'Fhoughts  that  arc  never  to  be  produced,  in 
time  seldom  present  themselves  while  mu- 


tual interchange  almost  creates  as  veQn' 
cuttivutes  them.    And  as  to  the  social aSco- 
lions,  i  am  peiMiadtii  th.tt  inen  wciuld  hn 
ciu'.li  other  uimc  roixliaiiy  ;  gmiJ-v.ill  and 
kiiulness  would  oe  incoiiccnahly  pmmutvi^ 
were  they  in  the  habit  of  niairiiainug  ibftl 
sort  cttntei*coui*se,  which  would  keep  upt 
mutuaireganl  for  their  elernal  intert&ts,  uid 
lead  them  m.»re  to  consider  each  other  ai 
cai.didaies  for  the  same  immortality  lhroii|^ 
the  san»e  common  hope.* 

Just  as  he  h.ul  ceiused  to  speak,  we  heard 
a  xvaibling  of  female  vuices,  wiiich  ume 
softened  lo  us  by  di*»lancc  and  the  undulaQm 
of  the  air.  1  he  little  b.ind  under  the  oik 
had  finished  their  cheei  lul  ivpast,  and  »• 
ranged  themselves  ui  the  siime  regularpnh 
cession  in  which  they  liiul  anivtil.  Tlicf 
still  sioiaI  at  a  ivspec'tfnl  distance  from  the 
temple,  and  in  their  artless  manner  smf 
Addison's  beautirul  versioLi  of  the  twtrrty^ 
third  i)Aahn,  which  the  Miss  Astons  hk 
taught  them  because  it  was  a  favourite  vith 
their  niother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  us  to  r^ 
treat  to  the  house.  Before*  we  quitted  ihc 
temple,  however,  Sir  Geoi-ge  AstoD  vtth 
tureiL  modestly  to  intimate  a  wish,  that  if  it 
I)lcased  the  Almighty  to  spare  our  lives,  the 
same  party  should  engage  alwavs  to  cck- 
brate  this  anniversary  in  the  Temple  f< 
friendship,  which  shJuiUl  be  finished  on  i 
huger  scitie,  ami  rendeivd  less  unworthy  to 
receive  sucli  guests,  ihe  ladies  smiled  as- 
senlingly.  Phoebe  applauded  rapturously, 
r^ir  Julm  Belfield  and  i  warrnly  approvi-d 
the  pi-opohsai.  Mr.  Stiudey  said,  it  could 
not  but  meet  with  his  coi-ciiiil  concurrencr, 
as  it  would  involve  the  assurance  of  an  annu- 
al visit  fixjin  his  valued  friends. 

As  we  walked  hito  the  house,  I^ady  .V>* 
ton,  who  held  by  my  arm,  in  answer  to  the 
satisfaction  1  exjiressed  at  the  day  I  hid 
passed,  said,  *  We  owe  wliat  little  wc  wc 
and  do  under  Pi-ovidencc  to  Mr.  StankT- 
Vou  will  admire  his  discriminating  inind» 
when  1  tell  you  that  iie  recommends  thoe 
little  exhibitions  for  my  daughters  far  taat 
than  to  his  own.  He  s;iys  that  they,  beinj 
naturally  cheeiful  and  habituidly  active,  re- 
quire noi  the  incentive  of  company  to  eiicoQ- 
rag;e  them.  But  that  for  my  |>oor  timid  in- 
active girls  the  su])poit  and  miiniating  pre- 
sence of  a  few  chosen  friends,  just  gives  then 
that  degree  of  life  juid  spirit  which  sencsw 
warm  their  heaits  and  keep  their  minds  in 
motion, ' 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Sparkks  came  tn  spend  the  nest 
day,  according  to  her  apixnntmenU  Mr. 
Flam,  who  called  accidentally  staid  to  din- 
ner. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carltixi  had  been  prrri- 
ously  invited.  After  dinner,  the  con^-eni- 
tion  chanced  to  turn  ui>on  domestic  ecooo- 
my,  a  quality  which  lVlissSi>arkesprofe5fcd 
to  hold  in  tlie  most  sm'creigii  contempt 
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After  lOfne  remarks  of  Mn.  Stanley,  in 
lyour  of  the  hmisehdd  ^'irtues,  Mr.  Carlton 
Lid,  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and 
>r.  Johnson,  in  the  Rambler,  have  each 
vcn  us  a  lively  picture  of  a  vulgar,  ungt-n- 
swoman-like,  uUterate  housewife.  The 
Cable  woman  of  the  one  suffocated  her 
lests  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their 
iiimber,  and  tormented  them  all  day  with 
uis  of  economy,  and  lectures  on  manage- 
snt.  The  ectmomist  of  the  other  ruined 
r  husband  by  her  parsimonious  extrava- 
nce,  if  i  may  be  allowed  to  couple  contra- 
tions;  by  her  tent-stitch  hangings,  for 
tich  she  had  no  walls,  and  her  embroide- 
for  which  she  had  no  use.  The  poor  man 
Lhetieally  laments  her  detestable  cata- 
ue  of  made  wines,  which  hurt  hlf  irtune 
their  profusion,  and  his  health  i)y  not  be- 
:  ai lowed  to  drink  them  till  they  were 
ir.  Buth  ladies  arc  painted  as  domestic 
ants,  whose  husbands  had  no  peace,  and 
lOse  children  had  no  education. 
Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  John, 
ere  exhibited  as  vfarnings.  It  was  re- 
ved  for  the  pen  of  Richai-dson  to  exhibit 
tfn/ile9^  1  nis  author,  with  deeper  and 
ter  views  of  human  nature,  a  truer  taste 
the  propiieties  of  female  character,  and  a 
ce  exact  intuition  into  real  life,  than  any 
.cr  writer  of  fabulous  narrative,  has  given, 
lis  heniincs,  exemplifications  of  elegantly 
tivated  minds,  combined  with  the  sober 
tues  of  domestic  economy.  In  no  other 
iter  of  fictitious  adventures  has  the  tri- 
ph  of  religion  and  reason  over  the  pas- 
is.  and  the  now  almost  exploded  doctrines 
ilial  obedience,  and  the  household  virtues, 
ir  natural  concomitant^  been  so  success- 
y  blended.  Whether  the  works  of  this 
St  original,  but  by  no  means  ^Eiultless  wri- 
,  were  cause  or  effect,  I  know  not ;  -whe- 
r  these  well-imagined  examples  induced 
ladies  of  that  day  *  to  study  household 
d  ;•  or  whether  the  then  existing  ladies, 
ch«r  acknowledged  attention  to  feminine 
cems,  furnished  Richardson  with  living 
dels,  1  cannot  determine.  Certain  it  is, 
t  tlie  novel  writers  of  the  subsequent  pc- 
ip  have  in  general  been  as  little  disposed 
epresent  these  Qualities  as  forming  an  in- 
jensable  part  of^the  female  chamcter,  as 
contemi)orary  young  ladies  themselves 
p-e  been  to  supply  them  with  patterns.  I  a 
le  fear  that  the  predominance  of  this  sort 
-eading,  has  coiitributed  its  full  share  to 
9^  such  qualities  into  contempt. ' 
rliss  Sparkes  characteristically  observed, 
t  '  the  meanest  understanding  and  most 

riT  education,  were  competent  to  form 
a  wife  as  the  generality  of  men  prefer- 
That  a  man  of  talents,  dreading  a  rival, 
fays  took  care  to  secure  himself  by  mar- 
neafooL' 

Always  except  the  present  company, 
idaoiy  I  presume,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
);hing.  'But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ  Ivom 
u  That  many  men  arc  sensual  in  their 
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appetites,  and  low  in  their  relish  of  intellec- 
tual pleasures,  I  confess.  That  many  others, 
who  are  neither  sensual,  nor  of  mean  attain- 
ments, prefer  women  whose  ignorance  will 
favour  tneir  indolent  habits,  and  whom  it  re- 
quires no  exertion  ot  mind  to  entertain,  I  al- 
low alsa  But  permit  ine  to  say,  that  men 
of  the  most  cultivated  minds,  men  who  ad- 
mire talents  in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion, 
that  domestic  talents  ciui  never  be  dispensecl 
with:  and  1  totally  dissent  fn^m  you  in  think- 
ing that  these  qualities  infer  the  absence  of 
higher  attainments,  and  necessarily  imply  a 
sordid  or  a  vulgar  mind. 

*  Any  oixiinary  ait,  after  it  is  once  disco- 
vered, may  be  pi-actised  by  a  veiy  common 
understanding.  In  this,  us  in  every  thing 
else,  the  kind  arrangements  of  Providence 
are  visible,  because,  as  the  common  arts 
employ  the  mass  of  mankind,  they  could  not 
be  universiiUy  carried  on  if  thev  were  n<»t  of 
easy  and  cheap  attainment  Now  cookery 
is  one  of  these  arts,  and  1  agree  with  you, 
iMadam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mcfin  under- 
standing, and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  cook.  But  a  c(X)k  or  house- 
keeper; and  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  con- 
siderable establishment,  are  two  very  differ- 
ent characters.  To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to 
conduct  a  great  family,  requires  talents  of  a 
very  different  size  :  and  one  reason  why  1 
would  never  choose  to  marry  a  woman  ig- 
norant of  domestic  affairs,  is,  that  she  who 
wants,  or  she  who  de.-^pises  this  knowledge, 
must  possess  that  previous  l)ad  judgment 
which,  as  it  prevented  her  fi*om  seeing  this 
part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  occasions. 

•  1  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,'  said 
Mr.  Carlton.  '  In  general  I  look  upon  the 
contempt,  or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  dutii-s 
as  pretty  cei-tain  indications  of  the  turn  of 
mind  from  which  the  one  or  the  other  pro- 
ceeds. I  allow,  however,  that  with  this 
knowledge  a  lady  may  unhappily  have  over- 
looked more  imporiant  ac()Uisitions  ;  but 
without  it  I  must  ever  consider  the  female 
character  as  defective  in  the  texture,  how- 
ever it  may  be  embroidered  and  spangled  on 
the  suiface.  * 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though  he 
had  not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which 
some  men  have  ;  yet  unless  the  wildness  c.f 
a  wit  was  tamed,  like  the  wildness  of  other 
animals  by  domestic  habits,  he  himself 
would  not  choose  to  venture  on  one.  He 
added,  that  he  should  pay  a  bad  compliment 
to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  so  much  higher 
claims  to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to  allege 
tliat  these  habits  wei^the  determining  cause 
of  his  choice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  ten- 
dencies in  her  character,  he  should  have 
suspected  her  power  of  making  him  as  hap- 
py as  she  had  done.' 

<  1  confess  with  shame,'  said  Mr.  Carlton, 
'  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched 
me  with  any  sense  of  my  wife's  merit,  was 
the  admirable  good  sense  she  discovered  in  . 
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the  dirfction  of  my  family.  F.vcn  at  the 
time  that  1  hud  most  rcasciii  to  blubh  at  my 
own  conduct,  siie  never  |;uve  me  cuuhc  to 
bhish  fr)r  hers.  The  praises  constantly  be- 
stowed on  her  cicg-ant  yet  prudent  arrani;e- 
ments  by  my  friends,  ttattcrctl  my  vanity, 
and  raised  her  in  my  opiinon,  thoiigli  they 
did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  full  justice.' 

'I'he  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably 
flattered,  looked  modestly  grateful.  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  '  1  was  going  to  endeavour  at 
removing  Miss  Sparkes's  prejudices,  by  ob- 
serving how  much  this  domestic  tuni  brings 
the  understanding  into  action.  The  opera- 
tion of  good  sense  is  req^uisite  in  making  the 
necessary  calculations  tor  a  great  family  in 
a  hundred  ways.  (ioikI  sense  is  ret^uiml  to 
teach  that  a  perpetually  recurring  small  ex- 
pense is  more  to  be  avoided  than  an  inciden- 
tal gi-cat  one  ;  while  it  shews  that  petty  sa- 
vings cannot  retrieve  an  injui  ed  estate.  'I'he 
story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady,  who,  while 
ruining  her  fortune  l)y  excessive  splendour 
and  expense,  yet  refused  to  Kt  a  two  shil- 
Ung  m  .ngo  be  cut  at  her  table,  exemplifies 
exactly  my  ideiu  Shaobv  curtailments, 
without  ix'pairing  the  breach,  which  pnnii- 

fality  has  made,  discicdit  the  husband,  and 
ring  the  reproach  of  meanness  mi  the  wife. 
Retrenchments  to  be  efficient  nuist  be  ap- 
plied to  gi-eat  objects.  I'he  tme  economist 
will  draw  in  by  contraciing  the  outline,  by 
narrowing  the  bottom,  by  cutting  oft'  with 
an  unspanng  hand  costly  slipei-fluities,  which 
affect  not  comfort  but  cherish  vanity.' 

*** Retrench  the  lazy  \erniin  of  thine 
hill,"  wiis  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent 
Venetian,  to  his  thonv;htIe^s  son-in-hiw,'  siiid 
Sir  John,  'and  its  wisilom  consisted  in  its 
striking  at  one  of  the  nn  st  runvuis  and  pre- 
vailing domestic  eviU,  an  o\erli;aded  esta- 
blishment.' 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  without 
speaking,  it  was  e\ideiit,  by  her  manner 
and  turn  of  countenance,  that'contenipt  had 
kept  her  silent,  and  that  she  thougnt  the 
topic  under  discussion  as  unworthy  of  the 
sup|>ort  of  the  gentlemen  as  of  her  own  op- 
position. 

«  A  discreet  woman,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  adjusts  her  expenses  to  her  revenues.  Kve- 
T)'  thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  perstm 
his  place.  She  will  live  within  her' income, 
be  it  lai-jje  or  small ;  it  large,  she  will  not 
be  luxunous,  if  small  she  will  not  be  mean. 
Propoition  and  propriety  arc  among  the 
best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  test  both  of  integrity  and 
judgment,  than  a  well-pniportioned  expen- 
ditui^ 

'  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring 
all  this  verbage,*  continued  hc»  Ms  this, — 
will  a  ladv  oPa  mean  understanding,  or  a 
vulgar  eaucation,  be  likely  to  pracuse  eco- 
nomy on  this  larg^  scale  !  And  is  not  such 
eamomy  a  field  m  which  a  woman  of  the 
best  sense  may  honourably  exercise  her  own 
powers  ?• 


Miss  Sparkes,  who  was  alw:iys  a  stand 
opptjser  in  moral  as  well  as  in  uo\\wA  ^ 
ba.e,  because  she  said  it  was  the  bbisde 
for  the  exertion  of  wit  and  talents  comto" 
ed  herself  that  though  she  felt  she  wa&CEO- 
pU-tely    in   the  minority,  yet  she  aliift 
I  nought  that  WiUi  i-ather  a  proof  of  \k«S 
rijiht  tl;an  the  contraiy  ;  for  if  it  be  tnje, 
tiiat  tlie  generality  ai-e  either  weak  or  vkr 
ked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  number  il 
most  likely  to  be  neither. 

'Women,'  siiid  Mr.  Carlton,  •mtbar 
course  of  action  describe  a  smaller  dixle 
than  men  ;  but  the  peifection  if  a  c\t^ 
consists  not  in  its  dimensions  but  in  its  co^ 
rectness.  I'hei-e  may  be,'  added  he  caif 
luUy  turning  awav  'his  eyes  li-om  Mis 
Sparl^s,  *  here  and  there  a  stxiring  fcinak, 
who  looks  down  with  distlaiii  on  thepalin 
.itlan-s  ot  "this  dim  speck  c;died  caith,* 
vylu)  despises  older  and  rejijuliirity  as  indica- 
tions ot  a  grovelling  spirit,  but  a  Kjund 
mind  judges  directly  contraiy.  The  larjser 
ilie  Capacity,  the  wider  is  the  sweep  of  ou- 
tKs  il  lakes  hi.  A  sensible  woman  lo\e&to 
imitate  ili.it  order  which  is  stamped  oh  ihe 
v^hole  creation  ot  God.  All  the  o|)cratiiTJ 
of  nature  are  uniform  even  in  their  chiUigesv 
and  rejjular  in  their  infinite  varietv.  N«y, 
liie  great  .Vuthorof  Natui-e  liimseiY disdaiii 
not  to  be  called  ihe  Ciod  of  order.' 

*  1  agive  with  you,'  said  Sir  John.  'X 
phih>Miphical  lady  may  «  read  Mallebrwcli, 
lioyle,  and  Locke:'  slie  may  boast  of  her 
intellcciual  superiority;  she  may  talk  oif ab- 
stract and  concrete ;  of  substantial  ionni 
and  essences;  complex  ideas  and  miicd 
modes,  of  identity  and  relation  ;  she  mar 
decorate  all  the  logic  of  one  sex  with  all  the 
rhetoric  ot  the  other  ;  >  et  if  her  aflain  tit 
Jtlabrca,  it  her  housw  is'disoiderly,  hcrMi^ 
\  aiiis  irregular,  her  childix-n  neglected,  uid 
her  table  id  ananged,  she  will  indicate  the 
want  of  the  most  valuable  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  sound  judgment.' 

•  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,'  replied 
Mr.  Stanley,  •  that  such  instances  arc  lo 
rai-e,  that  the  exceptions  barely  serve  tots- 
tablish  the  rule.  1  have  known  twenty  vo- 
nieii  misman.ige  their  affairs,  through  a  M 
education,  thmugh  ignorance,  especially  d 
arithmetic,  that  grand  deficiency  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  thi-ough  a  multiplicity  d 
vaiu  accomplishments,  thi-ough  anexccu^f 
(dissipation,  thmugh  a  devotedness  to  penon- 
al  embelhshments,  through-  an  absmptim 
of  the  whole  soul  in  music,  for  oiie  who  has 
made  her  husband  mctaphysdcallv  misera- 
ble.' ^  '         ^ 

'  WTiat  marks  the  distinction,'  said  Mr. 
Carlton,  •  between  the  judicious  and  the  vul- 
gar economist  is  this :  the  narrow  miiided 
woman  succeeds  tolerably  in  the  filling  ii|H 
but  never  in  the  outlhic.  She  is  made  up  oi 
detail,  but  destitute  of  plan.  Petty  dutia 
demand  her  whole  grasp  of  mind,  and  after 
iUl  the  tiling  is  incomplete.  There  is  bo  mack 
bustle  and  evident  exertion  in  all  slic  doo ! 
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>  company  a  mind  exhausted 
efforts !  overflowing  with  a 
tn  merits  !  looking  up  to'  her 
nces  as  the  hight-st  possible 
e  human  intellect,  and  look- 
le  attainments  of  more  highly 
,  as  so  many  obstructions  to 
s;  always  drawing  compari- 
n  ailvantage,  with  the  culti- 
refined,  and  concluding  that 
[jossesses  not  their  elegance 
.•ssarily  be  deficient  in  her  art. 
[lists  ot'  the  higher  strain,  1 
ng  and  not  absent  instances/ 
:ing  benienantly  around  him, 
•  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  in- 
jty,  but  not  as  a  superlative 
hav  e  t(x>  much  sense  to  omit 
.ve  too  much  taste  to  talk  of 
fUsiiK'ss,  n(»t  their  boast.  The 
ced,  but  the  hand  which  ac- 
s  not  seen.  The  mechanism 
but  it  is  behind  the  scenes, 
visible,  the  labour  is  kept  out 

•rtune  is,'  said  Mr,  Stanley, 
re  apt  to  fancy,  that  judgment 
ly  to  be  exercisetl  on  great  oc- 
tras  it  is  one  that  every  hour  is 
tercise.     I'here  are  certain 

though  they  appear  iiiconsi- 
*xanune<l  individually,  are  yet 
iipoitance  in  the  agjjregate. 
[ictuality,  and  other  inmorvir- 
e  nwre  than  many  are  aware, 
[I  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of 
ilities.  1  would  not  ei  ect  them 
ide  beyond  their  real  size  ;  as 
)  apt  to  do  who  are  only  punc- 
L-ficieut  in  the  higher  qualities; 
^ular  estiiblishnient  of  thcbe 
illy,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those 
made  the  experiment,  how  it 
amplifies  time,  that  canvass 
1  virtues  must  be  wrought  It 
ow  an  oixlerly  division  of  the 
iirent  rapidity  to  the  wings  of 
stated  devotion  of  the  hour  to 
lit  really  lengthens  life.  It 
'•  the  traces  which  solid  occu- 
behind  it:  while  it  prevents 
aflordin>j,  with  the  successive 
larm  of  novelty,  and  keeping 

which  would  flag,  if  any  one 
vere  too  lonjj  pursued.  Now 
igements  of  life,  these  divisions 
lese  selections  and  appropria- 
siiiess  to  the  hour,  come  with- 
iicntof  the  lady.*    And  how 

cares  of  a  man  of  sense  be 

choose  a  wife  who  can  do  all 

m 

lany  of  my  friends*  houses,' 
ton,  *  have  1  observed  the  con- 
produce  contrary  effects  ?  A 
red  in  total  ignorance  of  family 
transplanted  from  the  house 
where  she  lias  learnt  uotliing, 


to  ihat'of  her  husband,  where  blic  is  expec- 
ted to  know  e\'ery  thing,  disappoints  a  pru- 
dent man  t  his  anection  may  continue,  bat 
his  esteem  will  be  diminished  ;  and  with  his 
happiness,  his  attachment  to  home  wUi  be 
proportionably  lessened.' 

'It  is  perfectly  just/  said  Sir  John,  'and 
this  comfortless  deficiency  hab  naturallf 
taught  men  to  inveigh  against  the  higher 
Mnd  of  knowledge  whicli  they  suppose, 
though  unjustly,  to  be  the  cause  ot  igno- 
nince  in  domestic  matters.  It  is  not  entire- 
ly to  gratify  the  animal,  as  Miss  Sparkes  sup- 
|>oses,  that  a  gentleman  likes  to  have  his  ta- 
ble well  app<)inted ;  but  because  his  own 
dignity  and  his  wife's  credit  are  involved  ia 
it.  The  want  of  this  skill  is  one  of  the  grand 
evils  of  modem  life.  From  the  heireu  of 
the  man  of  rank ,  to  the  daughter  of  the  o/iU" 
lent  tradesman,  there  ia  no  one  quality  in 
which  young  women  are  to  generally  de/ici- 
ent  OB  in  domestic  economy.  And  when  I  near 
learning  contended  for  on  one  hand,  and  mo- 
dish accomplishments  on  the  other,  1  al- 
ways contend  for  this  intermediate,  this 
valuable,  this  neglected  quality,  so  little  in- 
sisted on,  so  rarely  ibuiidi  and  so  indispeii- 
sablv  necessary.' 

'besides,'  sakl  Mr.  Carlton,  addressing 
himself  to  Miss  Sparkes, '  you  ladies  are  apt 
to  consider  versatility  as  a  mark  of  genius. 
She  therefore,  who  can  do  a  great  thing  well, 
ought  to  do  a  small  one  lx:tter ;  for,  as  Lord 
Hacon  well  obser\es,  he  who  cannot  con- 
tract his  mind  as  well  as  dilate  it,  wants  one 
great  talent  in  life.' 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained 
with  evident  uneasiness,  said,  'all  these 
plodding  employments  cramp  the  genius, 
degrade  the  intellect,  depress  the  spirits, 
debase  the  taste,  and  clip  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination. And  this  poor,  cramped,  degra- 
ded, stinted,  depressed,  debasea  creature  is 
the  very  being  whom  men,  men  of  reputed 
sense  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind  of 
lai'ge  dimensions,  soaring  fancy,  and  aspi« 
ring  tastes.' 

'Imagination,'  replied  Mn  Stanley,  •  well 
directed,  is  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every 
object,  and  embellishes  every  scene:  but 
allow  me  to  say,  that  where  a  woman  aban- 
dons herself  to  the  dominion  of  this  vagrant 
faculty,  it  may  lead  to  something  worse  than 
adjsoixlerly  table ;  and  the  husband  may  find 
that  the  badness  of  his  dinner  is  not  the 
onl]^'  ill  consequence  of  her  superlooary  va* 
garies.  * 

'  i'lue  enough,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  who  had 
never  been  known  to  be  so  silent,  or  so  at- 
tentive ;  '  true  enough,  I  have  not  heard  so 
much  sense  for  a  long  time.  I  am  sure  'tb 
sense,  because  'tis  exactly  my  own  way  of 
thinkhi};.  i'here  is  my  Bell  now.  I  have 
spent  seven  hundi'ed  pounds,  and  more  mo- 
ney,  for  her  to  learn  music  and  whim- 
whams,  which  all  put  tocher  are  not 
worth  sixpence.    I  would  give  them  all  up 
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tA  sec  her  make  such  a  transy-pudcUng,  as 
that  which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  help- 
ed Sir  Roger  to  at  dinner  :  wliy  I  don*t  be- 
lieve Bell  Knows  whether  pie-crust  is  made 
ol:'  butter  or  cheese ;  or  whether  a  venison 

gusty  should  be  baked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell 
er,  that  when  her  husband,  if  she  ever 
gets  one,  comes  in  sharp  set  from  hunting, 
e  won't  like  to  be  put  on  with  a  tune  instead 
of  a  dinner.  To  marry  a  singing  girl,  and 
complain  ^e  does  not  keep  you  a  good  ta- 
ble, IS  like  eating  nighting^es,  andfinding 
fault  that  they  are  not  gouid  tasted.  They 
sing,  but  they  are  of  no  fuither  use — ^to  eat 
them,  instead  of  listening  to  them,  is  apply- 
ing to  one  sense,  the  gratification  which  be- 
longs to  another.' 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Miss 
Sparkes  a  little  shocked  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  the  ladies,  of  Lucilla  especially,  by 
throwing  out  some  expressions  of  envy,  at 
the  superior  advantages  which  men  possess 
for  distinguishing  themselves.  '  Women,' 
she  said,  '  with  talents  not  inferior,  wprc  al- 
lowed no  stage  for  display,  while  men  had 
such  a  reach  for  their  exertions, such  a  com- 


pass for  exercising   their  genius,    such  a  John  Bclfield. 


produced  himself  at  dinner,  now  t( 
lead.  He  was  never  solicitous  to  sho^ 
ht  Called  his  learning,  but  whei 
Sparkes  waspi*esent,  whimiitwashi 
delight  to  aer  down  as  he  called  it. 
he  never  failed  to  give  bit)ad  hintb  tli 
was  now  no  great  student,  it  was  n 
ignorance,  but  from  the  pressure  of  i 
aisi)ensable  avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  desu] 
marks  on  the  absurdity  of  the  world 
preposterousness  of  modem  usage 
perverted  the  ends  of  education,  an^ 
things  which  were  of  least  use  into  i 
portance. 

*  You  seem  out  of  humour  with  tli 
Mr.  Flam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  1 
world,'  retuj-ned  he.  •  It  is  indeed, 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  scene  of  much  dai 
cause  of  much  evil.* 

*  1  don*t  value  the  danger  a  straw 
e<l  Mr.  Flam  ;  •  and  as  to  the  evil, 
have  sense  enough  to  avoid  that  :  i 
it  for  its  folly,  and  despise  it  for  its 
tency.' 

*  In  what  particulars,  M.  Flam  ?* 


*  In  eveiy  thing,'  replied  he.  *  li 
place  don't  people  educate  their  i 
entirely  for  holidavs,  and  then  wo 
they  are  of.no  use  r  Don't  they  cha 
to  be  modest,  and  teach  them  ev 
that  can  make  them  bold  ?  Ai'e  m 
gry  that  they  don't  attend  to  great  i 
after  having  instnicted  them  to 
most  pains  for  the  least  things  ! 
my  Fan  now, — they  tell  nie  she  c 


range  for  obtainin}^  distinction,  that  they 
were  at  once  the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the 
means  they  possessed,  and  oi  her  pity  for 
tuming  them  to  no  better  account.  1  ne]*e 
"were  indeed,'  she  added,  '  a  few  men  who 
redeemed  the  credit  of  the  rest,  and  for 
their  sakes  she  gloried,  since  she  could  not 
be  of  their  sex,  tliat  she  was  at  least  of  their 
species. ' 

*I  know.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  your  admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and  i  as' well  as  a  posture'mistress,  but  si 
manly  virtues— courage  for  instance.  But 'es  in  her  walk  like  a  milk  maid, 
there  are  still  nobler  ways  of  exercising  she  seldom  dances,  and  is  always 
courage  than  even  in  the  field  of  battle,  would  it  not  be  more  rational  totes 
There  are  more  exalted  means  of  showing  do  that  best  which  she  is  to  do 
spirit  than  by  sending  or  accepting  a  chal-  She  sings  like  a  Syren,  but  'tis  onl) 
len^  To  sustain  a  fit  of  sickness  may  ex- 
hibit as  true  heroism  as  to  lead  an  army. 
To  bear  a  deep  affliction  well  calls  for  as 
high  exertion  cnF  soul  as  to  storm  a  town ; 
and  to  meet  death  with  Christian  resolution 
is  an  act  of  courage,  in  which  many  a  wo- 
man has  trium])hed,  and  many  a  philoso- 
pher, and  even  sonie  generals,  nave  failed.' 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkcs's  coun- 
tenance a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she 
-would  be  glad  to  exchange  the  patient  sick- 
ness and  heroic  death-bed  tor  the  renown  of 
victory  and  the  glory  of  a  battle :  and  I  sus- 
pected that  she  envied  the  fame  of  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  spint  of  the  duel  more  than 
those  meek  and  passive  virtues  which  we  all 
agreed  were  peculiarly  Chiistian,  and  pe- 
culiarly feminuie. 


CHAP,  xxxvn. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were 
assembled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conver- 
natkxi  turned  on  various  subjects.  Mr. 
FlaiD»  feeling  as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently 


gers.  I  who  paid  for  it,  never  ( 
voice.  She  is  always  warbling  in 
i"oom,  or  in  every  room  where  thci 
pany  ;  but  if  I  have  the  g^t  and  \ 
amused,  she  is  as  dumb  as  a  dorm 

•  So  much  for  the  errors  in  edui 
daughters,'  said  Sir  John,  *  now  foi 

•  As  to  our  boys,'  i-ctumed  N 
*  don't  we  educate  them  in  one  rel 
then  expect  them  to  practise  anoth 
we  cram  them  with  books  of  heat] 
sophy,  and  then  bid  them  go  an 
Christians  ?  Don't  we  teach  them 
the  heroes  and  gods  of  the  old  pc 
there  is  hardly  one  hero,  and  cc: 
one  god,  who  would  not  in  this  cou 
been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  If  nol 
at  Tvbum  ^  And  as  to  the  goddes 
had  ueen  brought  before  us  on  t 
brother  Stanley,  there  is  scarce 
them  but  we  should  have  ordei 
house  of  correction.  The  queen 
indeed,  I  should  have  sent  to  thi 
stool  for  a  scold. 

'  Then  agun  don't  we  tell  our  f 
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It  they  must  admire  a  monarchical 
lent,  after  every  pains  have  been  ta- 
en  they  werel)oys,  to  fill  them  with 
i  for  the  ancient  re|mbUcs  ?' 
ly,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  *the 
forms  of  government  may  be  studied 
vantage,  were  it  only  to  show  us  by 

the  superior  excellence  of  our  own. ' 
might,  said  Miss  Sparkes,  in  a  su- 
IS  accent,  *•  learn  some  things  from 
lich  we  much  want  You  have  been 
g  of  economy.  These  republicans 
nr.  Flam  is  pleased  to  treat  with  so 
Dntempt,  he  must  allow,  had  some 
ever  contrivance  to  keep  down  the 
vhich  it  would  do  us  no  harm  to  imi- 
/ictories  were  much  better  bargains 

than  they  are  to  us.  A  few  laurel 
T  a  sprig  of  oak  was  not  quite  so  dear 
in.' 

you  will  allow,  Madam,'  said  Sir 
miling,  *  that  a  triumph  was  a  more 
ive  reward  than  a  tide.' 
re  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr.  Flam 
et  me  tell  vou,  Miss  Sparkes,  that  as 
nplis,  our  neroes  are  so  used  to  them 

that  they  would  laugh  at  them  at 

Those  who  obtain  triumphs  as  often 

•  meet  their  enemies,  would  despise 
oliday  play  among  their  friends.  We 
>  be  sure,  reward  them  as  your  an- 
lid.  We  don't  banish  them,  nor  put 
:o  death  for  saving  their  country  like 
Aheiiians.  We  don't  pay  them  with 
pery  wreath  like  your  Komans.  We 
amen  don't  put  our  conquerors  otf 
^avcs ;  we  give  them  fruits,  as  checr- 
kcsUwed  as  they  are  fairly  earned, 
less  them  !  I  would  i*educe  my  table 
disli.  mv  hall  to  one  servant,  my  sta- 
(Mie  sacldle-horse,  and  my  kennel  to 
•inter,  rather  than  to  abridge  the  pre- 
»  of  Old  England  of  a  feather.' 
rnal  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial,' 
ir  John,  *  deserve  substantial  remu- 
^ ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

•  honours  are  valuable,  not  only  as  re- 
but incitements.    They  are  as  politic 

Y  are  just.  When  Miltiades  and  h^s 
1QUS  ten  thousand  gained  their  immor- 
'.tpry,  would  not  a  Blenheim  erected  on 
^ns  of  Marathon,  have  stimulated  un- 
toldiers,  more  than  the  little  transitoiy 
ins  which  barely  recorded  the  names  of 
ctors  ?' 

^hat  warrior,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  'will 
Iter  visit  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar 
ut  reverence  ^  A  reverence,  the  punty 
kich  will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  by 
mplating  such  an  additional  motive  to 
Wion,* 

inswer  to  some  further  observations  of 
Sparkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the  an- 
to  British  patriotism,  Mr.  Flam,  whose 
nation  now  provoked  him  to  display  his 
:  stock  of  erudition,  eagerly  exclaimed 
K>  you  call  that  patriotism  in  your  fa- 
te Athenians,  to  be  so  iond  of  raree 


shows,  as  not  only  to  devote  the  money  of 
the  state  to  the  play-house,  but  to  make  it 
capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  their* 
battles  ?  I  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  pa- 
triots, who  preferred  Uieir  diversions  to  their 
country,' 

Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  the 
taller  for  being  an  Englishman,  he  added^-* 
*  What,  Madam  Sparkes,  would  your 
Greeks  have  said  to  a  Patriotic  Fukd  by 
private  contribution,  of  near  half  a  million, 
in  the  midst  of  heavy  taxes  and  a  tedious 
war,  voluntarily  raised  and  cheerfully  given 
to  the  orphans,  widows,  and  mothers  oftheir 
brave  countrymen,  who  fell  in  their  defence? 
Were  the  poor  soldiers  who  fought  under 

your  Cimons,  and  your ,  I  forget  tlieir 

names,  ever  so  kindly  remembered  ?  Make 
it  out  that  they  were — shew  me  such  a  spirit 
among  your  ancients,  and  I'll  turn  republi- 
can to-morrow. 

Miss  Sparkes  having  again  said  something 
which  he  thought  tended  to  exalt  the  an- 
cient states  at  the  expense  of  our  own  coun- 
try, Mr.  Flam  indignantly  replied — *  Tell 
me.  Madam,  did  your  Athens,  or  your 
Sparta,  or  your  Rome,  ever  take  in  seven 
thousand  starving  priests,  driven  from  a 
country  with  which  they  were  at  war ;  a 
country  they  had  reason  to  hate,  of  a  reli- 
gion they  detested  ^  Did  they  ever  receive 
them  I  say,  maintain  them  like  gentlemen  ; 
and  caress  them  like  friends  ?  If  you  can 
bring  me  one  such  instance,  I  will  rfve  up 
Old  England,  and  turn  Greek,  or  Roman, 
or — any  thing  but  Frenchman.' 

*  I  should  be  inclined,'  s^iid  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  to  set  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account 
of  our  national  religion,  as  well  as  of  our  nar 
tional  generosity,' 

Miss  Sparkes  said,  *  in  one  respect,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom 
ke  is  abuMtig.  He  b  very  apt  to  triumph 
where  he  has  gained  no  victory.  If  you  hear 
his  account  ox  a  defeat,  you  would  take  it, 
like  theirs  for  a  conquest'  She  added, 
however,  *  that  there  were  illustrious  men 
in  other  countries  besides  his  own,  as  their 
successes  testified.  For  her  part,  she  was 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured  heroes 
whei'ever  they  were  found,  in  Macedon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France. ' 

•  True  enough,*  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  •  the 
rulers  of  other  countries  have  gone  about 
and  delivered  kingdoms  as  we  are  doing ; 
but  there  is  this  dinerence :  they  free  them 
from  mild  masters  to  make  them  their  own 
slaves ;  we  neither  get  them  f>r  ourselves 
or  our  minions,  our  brothers,  or  cousins,  our 
Jeromes  or  Josephs.  We  raise  the  weak, 
they  pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  wv  re- 
deem kingdoms,  'tis  to  bestow  theni  on  their 
own  lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this  nation, 
'tis  to  recal  one  sovereign  from  banishment; 
if  we  assist  that,  'tis  to  deliver  another  from 
captivity.' 

*  Wmit  a  scene  for  Spain,'  said  Sir  John 
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*  Id  behold  \ti  us  their  own  national  Quixot- 
ism  soberly  exemplified  and  rationally  reali- 
zed !  The  gcnerotis  theory  of  their  romantic 
knight-errant  brought  into  actual  practice. 
The  fervour  without  the  absurdity;  the 
sound  principle  of  justice  without  the  extra- 
vagance of  mncy  !  Wrongs  redi-esscd  and 
rignts  restored,  and  upon  the  grandest  scale ! 
Deliverance  wrought,  not  tor  Imaginary 
princes,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned 
monarchs  !  Injuries  avenged — ^not  the  ideal 
injuries  of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  sub- 
stantial wrongs  of  plundered  empires  !' 
^  Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddi- 
ties of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  still  pro- 
voking him  to  talk ;  much  effort  indeed  was 
not  required  to  induce  him  to  do  what  he 
was  fond  of  doing,  whenever  there' was  an 
opportunity  of  contradicting  Miss  Sparkes. 

*But,  Mr.  Flam,*  said  Sir  John,  'you 
were  interrupted  as  you  began  to  enumerate 
the  inconsistencies  which  you  said  had  put 
you  out  of  love  with  the  world.* 

'  Why>  it  makes  me  mad,'  replied  he,  'to 
hear  men  who  make  the  loudest  outcry 
about  the  dangers  of  the  state,  cramming 
their  houses  with  French  governesses, 
French  cooks,  and  Frencli  valets;  is  not 
this  adding  flame  to  the  fire  ?  Then  I  have 
no  patience  to  see  people  who  pretend  great 
zeal  for  the  church,  delighted  that  an  Italian 
singer  should  have  a  larger  revenue  than  the 
hi^est  of  our  own  bishops.  Such  patriots 
miffht  have  done  well  enough  for  Athenians/ 
added  he,  looking  insultingly  at  Miss 
Sparkes,  *  but  they  make  miserable  English- 
men. Then  I  hate  to  see  fellows  who  pay 
least  taxes,  complaining  most  of  the  burthen 
—-those  who  most  lament  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  spending  money  in  needless  extrava- 
gance, and  luxury  increasing  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  means  diminish. 

*  Then  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Do  but  obsen^e  how  their  vanity 
imposes  on  their  understanding,  and  how 
names  disguise  thin^  My  son  would  start 
if  I  were  to  desire  him  to  go  to  London  in 
the  9ta^e  coach,  but  he/iuta  himself  into  the 
mail  with  great  coolness.  If  1  were  to  talk 
to  Fan  about  living  in  b.  small  hotise,  she 
would  not  give  me  the  hearing,  whereas  she 
is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cottage,* 

*  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Flam,' 
said  Sir  John,  smiling,  <  as  to  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  worid,  Irather  lament  its  dull 
uniformity.  If  we  may  rely  on  those  living 
chronicles,  the  newspapers,  all  is  one  fault- 
less scene  of  monotonous  perfection. — ^Were 
it  otherwise,  I  presume,  those  fiiigal  phUo- 
logers  would  not  keep  a  set  of  phrases  ready 
cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  apply  them  uni- 
versally in  all  cases.  For  instance,  is  not 
every  public  place  from  St  James's  to  Ota- 
heite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded  with 
heauty  and  fashion  P  Is  not  everv  public 
sermon  pronounced  to  be  excellent  r  is  not 
every  civic  speech,  every  provincial  ha- 
vangue  neat  and  ttftftrofiriate  /    And  is  not 


every  military  corps,  from  the  veteran  R] 
ment  of  reeulars,  tothevohintccrcompi 
of  a  montirs  standing,  always  declared^ 
in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  T 

Bcfoi*c  the  compaiiy  went  away,  lob* 
ed  that  Mrs.  Carlton  gave  liUcilla  a  98 
cant  glance,  and  both  withdrew  togcA^ 
In  spite  of  my  thorough  belief  of  mc  i 
tice  and  absurdity  of  my  suspicion,  a 
darted  through  my  heart,  at  the  bar« 
bility  that  Lord  Staunton  might  be  1^^ 
ject  of  this  secret  conference.    I  w^  ^ 
fectly  assured,    that  Miss  Stanl^^. 
never  accept  him,  while  he  retained 
sen  character ;  but  that  character  v^^ 
improved.    She  had  rejected  him 
pnnciplcs;  if  these  principles  wcrcc"^ 
there  was  no  other  reasonable  grcmi»»- 
jection.    He  might  be  reformed, 
own,  even  to  myself,  that  I  dreaded 
of  his  reformation.    I  hated  myself 
thought    I  will,  said  I  faintly,  ende^ 
rejoice  if  it  be  so.    I  felt  a  conflict^ 
mind  between  my  principles  and  my  F 
that  distressed  me  not  a  little.  My  m. 
had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  eamesi 
amined  their  countenances.  Both  I 
cheei-ful,  and  even  animated;  yets 
evident  from  the  redness  of  thdr  eye 
both  of  them  had  been  weeping.  Ine 
pany  immediately  took  their  leave;  il 
party,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening,  atti 
them  out  to  their  carriages,  except 
Stanley,  she  only  pressed  the  hand  cf 
Carlton,  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she 
not  trust  herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdi 
the  bow  window  from  whence  she  coo 
them  depart.    I  remained  in  the  rooa 

As  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take 
the  redness,  which  was  a  sure  way 
crease  it,  I  ventured  to  join  her,  a: 
quired,  with  an  interest  I  could  not  a 
what  had  happened  to  distress  her.  *' 
are  not  tears  of  distress,'  said  she,  v 
smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed  that  1 
so  little  self-controul ;  but  Mrs.  Carit 
riven  me  so  much  pleasure  !  I  have  i 
the  infection  of  her  joy,  though  my 
sympathy  looks  more  like  sorrow.'  S 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  w 
own  Staunton's  love  to  my  face  ? 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanle 
I  was  afraid  to  press  her.  I  had  not  c< 
to  ask  what  I  longed  to  know.  T 
Lord  Staunton's  renewed  addresses 
not  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  1 
formation  I  knew  woula.  I  now  loc4 
eamestlv  inquisitive  at  Lucilla,  tlu 
said,  <  Oh  he  is  all  we  could  wish.  I 
thoroughly  converted  man  !*  Itkdig 
and  astonishment  made  me  roeechki 
this  the  modest  Ludlla,  said  1  to  mys 
is  all  over.  She  loves  him  to  distn 
As  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at 
said, '  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  I 
I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  usl  Mr. 
ton  has  for  tome  time  regularly  read  t 
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.  her.  He  condescends  to  hear,  and 
her  remarks,  telling  her  that  if  he 
:tter  classic,  she  b  the  better  Chris- 
d  that  their  assistance  in  the  things 
ach  understands  must  be  recipixxal. 
ler  teacher  in  human  literature,  he 
e  must  be  his  in  that  which  is  divine, 
been  ver^  earnest  to  get  his  mind 
with  scnptund  knowledge.'  How 
isil)ie  was  now  my  joy  !  As  I  was 
It  she  went  on.  '  But  this  is  not  all. 
urday  he  said  to  her,  *  Henrietta,  I 
tt  one  complaint  to  make  of  you ; 
for  a  fault  whicli  1  always  thought 
te  the  last  I  should  ever  have  to 
you  with.  It  is  selfishness.'*  Mrs. 
wasa  little  shocked,  though  the  ten- 
of  his  manner  mitigated  her  aUrm, 
tta,'  resumed  he,  *  you  intend  to  go 
en  without  your  husband.  I  know 
iys  retire  to  your  dressing-room,  not 
your  private  devotions,  out  to  read 
to  your  maids.  What  have  youi 
vants  done,  what  has  your  husi)and 
lat  they  should  be  excluded  .'  Is  it 
:le  selfish,  my  Henrietta,' added  he, 
*  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the  eternal 
58  of  your  own  sex  ?  Will  you  allow 
my  men-servants  to  join  you  ?  'l*o- 
is  Sunday ;  we  will  then,  if  you 
>egin  in  the  hall.  You  shall  prepare 
u  would  have  read ;  and  1  wifl  be 
iplain.  A  most  unworthy  one.  Hen- 
confess  ;  but  you  will  not  only  have 
lin  of  your  own  making,  but  a  Chris- 
^.  Yes,  my  angelic  wife,  I  am  a 
n  upon  the  truest,  the  deepest  con- 

iver,  my  dear  Lucilla,'  continued 
irlton,  *didl  know  what  tmehappi- 
s  till  that  moment  My  husband, 
his  faults,  had  always  been  remark- 
i^re.  Indeed  his  aversitm  from  hv- 
had  made  him  keep  back  his  right 
aiid  sentiments,  till  he  was  assured 
It  well  established  in  his  mind.  He 
wme  time  been  regular  at  church,  a 
kc  said,  too  much  taken  up  as  a  cus- 
form  to  be  remarkable,  and  which 
'e  involved  not  much  ;  liut  family 
idoptcd  from  conviction  of  its  being 
i*atner  pledged  a  man  to  consistent 
Never,  1  hope,  shall  I  forget  the 
t,  nor  my  gratitude  to  that  Being 
hom  all  holv  desii*es  proceed,'  when, 
his  family  kneeling  solemnly  around 
^rd  my  once  unhappy  husband  with 
fcn'our  begin, 
^thc  Lord  our  (kxl  belong  mercies 

K*^\vencss,  though  we  have  rebelled 
im,  neither  have  we  olx:yed  the 
the  Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ich  he  set  before  us. ' 
vidently  struggled  with  his  own  feel- 
>ut  his  manly  mind  carried  him 
it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of 
and  feeling  He  was  so  screnelv 
i  the  rest  or  the  evening,  that  I  felt 


he  had  obtained  a  great  victory  over  himself, 
and  his  heail  was  at  peace  with  him.  Pray- 
er with  him  was  not  a  beginning  form,  but  a 
consummation  of  his  better  purposes. ' " 

'riie  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear  weeping 
ag^n,  while  sne  was  givmg  me  this  interest- 
ing account  1  felt  as  if  1  had  never  loveil 
her  till  then.  To  see  her  so  full  of  sensibi- 
lity, without  the  slightest  tincture  of  ro- 
mance, so  feeling,  yet  so  sober-minded,  en- 
chanted me.  1  could  now  afford  to  wish 
heartily  for  Lord  Staunton's  rtformation, 
because  it  was  not  likely  to  interfere  with 
my  hopes.  And  now  the  danger  was  over» 
I  even  endeavoured  to  make  m)rself  believe 
that  I  should  have  wished  it  in  any  event ; 
so  treacherous  will  the  human  heart  be 
found  by  those  who  watch  its  motions.  And 
it  proceeds  from  not  watching  them,  that 
the  generality  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  evils  which  lurk  within  it. 

Before  I  had  time  to  express  half  what  I 
felt  to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in. 
rhe^'  seemed  as  much  puzzled  at  the  posi- 
tion m  which  they  found  Lucilla  and  myself, 
she  wiping  her  eyes,  and  I  sttmduig  by  in 
admiration,  as  I  had  been  at  her  mysterious 
interview  with  Mrs.  Carlton.  The  Belfields 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  The  mother's 
l(>oks  expressed  astonishment  and  anxiety. 
The  father's  eye  demanded  an  explanation. 
All  this  mute  elrquence  passed  in  an  instant 
Miss  Stanley  gave  them  not  time  to  inquire^ 
She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly  repeat-^ 
cd  the  little  tale  which  furnished  matter  for 
grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *  He  had 
always,'  continued  he,  '  in  his  worst  days  an 
abhorrence  of  deceit,  and  such  a  dread  of 
people  appearing  better  than  they  are,  that 
he  even  Commended  that  most  absurd  prac- 
tice of  Dean  Swift,  who  you  know  used  to 
perform  fomily  prayer  in  a  garret,  for  fear 
any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  him  in  the 

Eerformance.'  Carlton  defended  this  as  an 
onourable  instance  of  Swift's  abhorrence  of 
ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  more  probable  ground  ox  his  being 
ashamed  of  it  For  allowing,  what  however 
never  can  be  allowed,  that  an  oi-dinary  man 
might  have  some  excuse  for  the  dreadfof  be- 
ing sneered  at,  as  wanting  to  be  thought 
righteous  overmuch  ;  yet  in  a  churchman, 
in  a  dignified  churchman,  family  prayer 
would  be  expected  as  a  customary  deceiicy, 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  his  situation ; 
which,  though  it  might  be  practised  without 
piety,  could  not  be  omitted  without  disgrace, 
and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  consider- 
ing it  merely  as  a  professicmal  act  could  not 
say  was  a  custom 

More  honounid  in  tbe  brrach  than  the  obferrance. 

CHAP.  XXXVHL 
Ohe  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happen- 
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cd  to  spend  with  us,  after  Mr.  Stanlejr  had 
performed  the  family  devotions,  Mr  'I  yrrel 
said  to  him, '  Stanley,  I  don't  much  like  the 
pi*ayer  you  read.  It  seems,  by  tlie  great 
stress  it 'lays  on  holiness,  to  imply  that  a  man 
has  something  in  his  own  [>ower.  You  did 
indeed  mention  the  necessity  of  faith,  and 
the  power  of  grace ;  but  there  was  too  much 
about  making  the  life  holy*  as  if  that  were 
all  in  all.  You  seem  to  be  putting  us  so 
much  upon  working  and  douig,  that  you 
leave  nothing  to  do  tor  the  Saviour.' 

*lwish,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'as  lam 
no  deep  theolc^an,  that  you  hiid  stalled  this 
ol}jection  before  Dr.  Barlow  went  away,  for 
I  know  no  man  more  able  or  more  willing 
for  senous  discussion.' 

•No,'  replied  Tyrrel,  *I  see  clearly  by 
some  things  which  he  dmpt  in  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  ser- 
mons, that  Barlow  and  I  should  never  agree. 
He  means  well,  but  knows  little.  He  sees 
something,  but  feels  nothing.  More  ai-gu- 
ment  than  unction.  Too  much  reasoning, 
and  too  little  religion ;  a  little  light,  and  no 
heat  He  seems  to  me  so  to  *  overload  the 
ship  with  duties,'  that  it  will  sink  by  the 
very  means  he  takes  to  keep  it  afloat  1 
thank  God  my  own  eyes  arc  opened,  and  I 
at  last  feel  comfortable  in  my  mind,' 

*  Religious  comfort,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  is 
a  high  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  Christian  to  be  assured  that  if  he  is 
happy  it  is  on  safe  grounds.' 

•  I  nave  taken  care  of  that,'  replied  Mr. 
Tyrrel.  •  For  some  years  after  1  had  quit- 
ted my  loose  habits,  1  attended  occasionally 
at  church,  but  found  no  cr>mfort  in  it,  be- 
cause I  perceived  so  nuich  was  to  be  donc^ 
and  so  much  was  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the 
great  doctrines  of  faith,  as  opened  to  me  by 
Mr,  H — 72,  have  at  last  given  me  peace  and 
liberty,  and  1  rest  myself  without  solicitude 
on  the  mercy  so  freely  oflTered  in  the  (iospel. 
No  mistakes  or  sins  of  mine  can  ever  make 
me  forfeit  the  divine  favour.' 

« Let  us  hear,  however,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, •  what  the  Bible  says ;  tor  as  that  is  the 
only  rule  by  which  we  shall  l>e  judged  here- 
after, it  may  be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  it 
here.  God  says  by  the  prophet,  *  I  will  put 
my  Spirit  withni  you  :'  nut  he  does  this  for 


ly  enough  inculcate  holiness,  he  gcies  on  to 
say,  •  And  ye  shall  keefi  my  judgments,  and 
do  them.'  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a  single  pro- 
mise made  to  an  impenitent,  unholy  man.' 
TijrreL     *  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  God 

Sromised  to  tlie  wicked  in  every  part  of  the 
ible  ?' 

Stanley,  « It  is.  But  that  is,  « if  he  for- 
sake his  way.' 

7)/rreL  « This  fondness  for  works  is,  in 
my  opinion,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the 
fitie  grace  of  Cltxl!* 

Statih'ij,     *  Quite   the   contrary  :   so  ftir 


from  setting  aside,  it  is  the  way  to  gloriffl^ 
for  it  is  by  that  grace  alone  that  we  are  cm- 
bled  to  perform  nght  actions.  For  myyi^ 
1  always  hnd  it  ditticult  to  answer  pennnb 
who,  in  flying  to  one  extreme,  thmk  thcv 
cannot  too  much  degrade  the  oppo^tr.  n 
we  give  faith  its  due  prominence,  the  mac 
moi^ist  reprobates  our  principles,  as  if  we 
were  depl^*ciatin^  works.  It  we  magnify 
the  beauty  of  hohncss,  the  advocate  for  ex- 
clusive faith  accuses  us  of  being  its  enemy.' 

Tyrrei,  *  For  my  own  part,  1  am  po^ 
suadVd  that  unoualified  trust  is  the  oolf 
gi-ound  of  safety.* 

Stariiey,  *  He  who  cannot  lie  has  indeed 
told  us  so.  But  trust  in  (>od  is  humble  d^ 
pendence,  not  presumptuous  security.  The 
Bible  docs  not  say  trust  in  the  Lord  and  m 
on,  but,  *  ti-ust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  dew 
good.*  We  are  elsewhere  told  that, 'Goi 
works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do."  There  is  id 
getting  over  that  little  word  to  do,  I  np- 
pose  you  allow  the  necessity  of  prayer.' 

7V/rrt7.     •  Certainly  I  d(»,' 

Stanley,  *  But  there  are  conditions  tocw 
prayers  also,  *if  I  regard  iniquity  in  wf 
heart  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me." 

Tyrrel.  « The  scriptures  afiUnn  that  it 
must  live  on  the  promises. ' 

Stanley,  '  They  are  indeed  the  very  aB- 
ment  of  the  Chiistian  life.  Rut  what  ut 
the  promises  .^' 

Tyrrel.  *  Free  pardon  and  eternal  life  to 
them  that  are  in  Cnrist  Jesus.' 

Stanley.  *  True.  But  who  are  the\*  tbit 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  !  'i'he  A|>ostIe  tefls  us, 
*  they  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 
ihe  spirit '  Besides,  is  not  hoUness  promi- 
sed as  well  as  pardon  *  <  A  new  heart  will  I 
give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  1  put  within 
you.' 

7  yrrel.  *  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the 
^ace  of  the  Gospel,  by  pretending  that  man 
is  saved  by  his  own  righteousi\essL 

Stanley.  '  No,  no,  my  dear  Tyrrel,  it  is 
you  who  abuse  it,  by  making  Go^'s  inercy 
set  aside  man's  duty.  Allow  me  to  observe; 
that  he  who  exalts  the  grace  of  God,  with  a 
view  to  indulge  himself  m  any  sin,  is  d^ 
ceivin{^  no  one  but  himself;  and  he  who 
tnists  in  Christ,  with  a  view  to  spare  him- 
self the  necessity  of  watchfulness^  humility, 
and  self-denial,  that  man  depends  upon 
Christ  for  more  than  he  has  promised." 

7)frrel.  *  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  want  to  patch  up  a  conxTfli- 
ent  accommodating  religion,  as  if  Christ 
were  to  do  a  little,  and  we  were  to  do  the 
rest :  a  sort  of  partnership  salvation,  and  ia 
which  man  has  the  largest  share.' 

Stanley.  *  This,  I  fear,  is  indeed  the  dan- 
gerous creed  of  man^r  worldly  Christiana.* 
No,  God  may  be  said  to  do  all»  because  he 
eives  power  for  all,  strength  for  all,  grace 
tor  all.  But  this  grace  is  a  principle,  a  \-TltiX 
energy,  a  lifc-giving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to 
make  US  abound  in  holiness.  He  does  nrt 
make  his  grace  abound,  that  we  may  8ecun> 
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ly  live  in  dn,  but  that  we  may  subdue  it,  re- 
nounce it,  live  aI>ove  it.' 

TitrrrL  •  When  our  Saviour  was  upon 
earth,  there  was  no  one  quality  he  so  uni- 
formly commended,  in  those  who  came  to 
be  healed  by  him,  as  faith.' 

Stanley,  'It  is  most  true.  But  we  do 
not  meet  in  any  of  them  with  such  a  pre- 
nimptuous  faith,  as  led  them  to  rush  into 
(fiseases  on  purpose  to  show  their  confidence 
in  his  power  ai  healing  them,  neither  are 
we  to  *  continue  in  sm  that  grace  may 
ibound. ' — ^You  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
Cuth  of  the  persons  ^'ou  mention,  was  al- 
ways accompanied  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
set  rid  of  their  diseases.  And  it  is  woith 
remarking,  that  to  the  words  *  thy  faith  liub 
tnade  thee  whole,'  is  added  'ain'rto  mcfre,* 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.' 

7)/rreL  *  You  cannot  perbuade  me  that 
my  neglect,  or  even  tan  of  mine,  can  make 
roid  the  covenant  of  God. ' 

Stanley,  *  Nothing  can  set  aside  the  cove- 
lant  of  Cvod,  which  is  sure  and  steadfast. — 
But  as  for  him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  prac- 
ace  of  any  sin,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  It  is  clear  that  he 
IS  not  one  of  those  whom  CtocI  has  taken  into 
the  covenant  'i'hat  God  will  keep  his  word 
is  mobt  certain,  but  such  a  one  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  person  to  whom  that  woid  is 
addressed.  God  as  much  designed  that  you 
should  applv  the  faculties,  the  power,  and 
the  will  ne  nas  given  you,  to  a  life  of  holi- 
nessy  as  he  meant  when  he  gave  you  legs, 
hands,  and  ej'es,  that  you  should  walk,  work, 
and  see.  His  erace  is  not  intended  to  ex- 
clude the  use  of  his  gills,  but  to  perfect,  ex- 
alt, and  ennol)le  them.' 

TSfrreL  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of 
texts  to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  eveiy 
thing,  and  of  course  has  left  nothing  for  me 
to  do,  but  to  lielieve  on  him. ' 

Stanley,  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor 
and  spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  sin- 
gle texts  toeether,  detached  from  the  con- 
nexion in  wnich  they  stand  ;  nor  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  squeeze  all  the  doctrines  ot 
Christianity  out  ot  eveiy  single  text,  which 
perhaps  was  only  meant  to  inculcate  one  in- 
dividual principle.  How  consistently  ai*e 
the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith  ancl  holi- 
orssbalanced  and  reconciled  in  every  part 
of  the  Bible  !  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of 
thn«e  texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build, 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  perhaps,  1  am 
roused  to  acdve  virtue,  by  some  lively  ex- 
ample»  or  absolute  command.  If  again  1  am 
ever  in  danger,  as  you  say,  of  sinking  the 
■hip  with  my  proud  duties,  the  next  passage 
rails  me  to  order,  by  some  powerlul  injunc- 
tkxi  to  renouiKe  all  confidence  in  my  misera- 
ble defective  viitues,  and  to  put  ui)r  whole 
trust  in  Christ,  By  thus  assimilating  the 
Creed  with  the  Commandments,  the  Bible 
becomes  its  own  interpreter,  and  perfect 
harmony  is  the  result.  Allow  me  also  to  re- 
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mark,  that  this  invariable  rule  of  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  in  their  due  pro- 
portion, oi*der,  and  ixiative  connexion,  4i 
one  of  the  leading  excellencies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  Church.  While  no  doctrine  is 
neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dLspropor- 
tionatcly  magnified,  at  the  expense  of^the 
others.  There  is  neither  omission,  undue 
prominence,  nor  exaggeration.  There  is 
comjjlcte  symmetry  and  correct  proportion,' 

Tyrrd.  *  1  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
Gos])el  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.* 

Stanley,  '  But  whci'e  do  you  find  that  we 
are  five  trom  the  ol^ligation  of  obeying  it  ? 
For  mv  own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doc- 
trine o]f  ^race  to  which  1  most  cordially  as- 
sent, wuh  any  doctrine  which  practically 
denies  the  voluntary'  agency  of  man.  Nor, 
in  my  adoption  of  tne  belief  of  that  volunta- 
ry agency,  do  I,  in  the  remotest  degree,  pre- 
sume to  abridge  the  sovereignty  of  GocL  I 
adopt  none  of  the  metaphysical  subtleties, 
none  of  the  abstruse  niceties  of  any  party, 
nor  do  I  imitate  either  in  the  reprobation  of 
the  other,  firmly  believing  that  heaven  is 
peopled  with  the  humble  and  the  conscien- 
tious out  of  ever)'  class  of  i"e«il  Christians,' 

Jyrrcl.  •  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has  de- 
livered me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm,* 

Stanley,  *  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the 
king  of  your  countr}-  were  a  mighty  general^ 
and  had  deliverecl  the  land  from  some  pow- 
erful enemy,  would  it  show  your  sense  of 
the  obligation,  or  your  allegiance  as  a  sub- 
ject, if  you  wei*e  to  join  the  enemy  he  had 
defeated  ?  By  so  doing,  though  the  country 
might  be  saved,  you  would  ruin  yourselt 
Let  us  then  live  m  cmifederacy  witfi  sin,  the 

Cower  of  which  indeed  our  Redeemer  has 
rokcn,  but  l)oth  the  |)ower  and  guilt  of 
which  the  individual  is  still  at  libeity  to  in- 
cur. * 

TyrrcL  *  Stanley,  I  remember  when  you 
thought  the  (vospef  was  all  in  all. 

Stanley.  '  I  think  so  still :  but  I  am  now, 
as  1  was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gospel, 
a  Christianity,  which  must  evidence  itself 
by  its  fruits.  The  first  words  of  the  Apostle 
after  his  conversion  were, '  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  When  he  says,  *  so 
run  that  ye  may  obtain,*  he  could  never 
mean  thai  we  could  obtain  by  sitting  still, 
nor  would  he  have  talked  of  'labouring  in 
vain,*  if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  la- 
bour at  all.  We  dare  not  persist  in  any 
thing  that  is  wrong,  or  neglect  any  thingthat 
is  right,  from  an  erroneous  notion,  that  we 
have  such  an  interest  in  Christ,  as  will  ex- 
cuse us  from  doing  the  one,  or  persisting  in 
the  other,' 

7\frrel,  '  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man's 
salvation  depends  on  the  number  of  good  ac^ 
tions  he  can  amster  together.' 

Stanley,  '  No,  it  is  the  very  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity not  to  build  on  this  or  tliat  actual 
work,  but  sedulously  to  strive  fi)r  that  tem- 
per, and  those  dispositions,  which  are  the 
seminal  i)riuciplc  of  all  virtues ;  and  where 
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the  heart  struj^^les,  and  pitiys  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  state,  thinii^h  the  man  should 
W  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be 
iil>!e  to  ilo  little  to  pmmote  the  welfiire  of 
ni.-.nkin'U  orthej^lory  of  (J(kI,  in  the  eves  of 
thf  world  ;  this  very  habitual  aim  and  bent 
ci.ihe  niinrl,  with  humble  sorrow  at  its  low 
sitt.iiiiments,  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight  de- 
gri-e  of  obedience.* 

7'tjrrH,  *  But  you  will  allow  that  the 
Sjripiures  affirm  that  Christ  is  not  only  a 
Sticriiice,  but  a  refuge,  a  consolation,  a  rest.' 
iSiufi/cif.  *  Blessed  be  OikI,  be  is  indeed  all 
these.  But  he  is  a  consolation  only  to  the 
heavy  laden,  aix'fugc  to  those  ahmc  whofor- 
Siike  sin.  The  rest  he  piximises  is  not  a  rest 
fii^m  labour,  but  a  rest  tiom  evil.  It  is  a 
rest  fitim  the  dnidurery  of  the  world,  but  not 
from  the  service  of  (iod.  It  is  not  inactivity, 
but  quietness  of  spirit ;  not  sloth,  but  i)eace. 
He  draws  men  indeed  from  slavery  to  fi-ee- 
dom,  l)ut  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  to  do 
nothing.  He  makes  his  service  easy,  but 
not  bv  lowering;  the  rule  of  duty,  not  b^- 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corru{>t  inch- 
naticHis  ot  our  naiui*e.  He  communicates 
his  Rrace,  gives  fivsh  and  higher  motives  to 
olxtlience,  and  im[)ains  pe  ice  and  comfort, 
not  bv  anv  abatement  in  his  demands,  but 
by  this  infusion  of  Ins  own  grace,  and  this 
communication  ot  his  own  spirit.' 

JyrreL  *  You  ai*e  a  straii^e  fellow.  Ac- 
cording to  you,  we  ran  neither  be  saved  by 
giKMl  works,  nc)r  without  tlu-ni.' 

Sfanicu.  *  Come,  Mr.  'i'xrrel,  you  are 
nearer  the  tnith  than  you  inteiuU^.  We 
c^mnot  be  saved  by  the  merit  of  our  g«KKl 
works,  without  setting  at  nought  the  merits 
and  death  of  C'hrist ;  and  we  cannot  be  s.ivetl 
Avithi'Ut  them,  unless  we  set  at  nought  (iod's 
holiness,  ancl  make  him  a  favorer  i>f'  sin. 
Now  to  this  the  doc,tnne  of  the  atonement, 
properlv  undei'st»Kxl,  is  most  comjiletelv  hos- 
tile. That  this  d')Ctrine  favours  sin,  is  one 
of  the  false  chirges  which  worldly  men  bnng 
against  vital  Christianity,  because  they  do 
not  understaiid  the  principle,  nor  in<|uire  in- 
to the  gi-ounds  on  which  il  is  adopted.* 

TurrcL  *  Still  I  think  vou  limit  the  grace 
of  G'kI,  as  if  people  must  be  ver\  gcMKl  tii*st, 
in  order  to  deser\e  it,  and  then  he  will  conic 
and  add  his  grace  to  tlieirg'Hxlness.  Whcir- 
as  Krace  has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the 
most  notorious  »>iniiers.* 

Hfault'U.  *  1  allow  that  the  gnicc  of  (Jod 
h'ls  never  manifested  itHif  nv>re  gloriously 
than  in  the  convers'uMi  of  notorious  sinnei's. 
Wilt  it  is  wonh  remirkiiig,  that  all  such, 
■with  St  Paul  at  their  hi  ad,  ha\  e  ever  after 
been  eminently  more  afraid  than  other  men 
of  falling  agriiii  into  sin  ;  they  have  prayed 
with  the  greatest  eamesti.essto  be  delix  eVed 
fn»ni  the  p'^wer  of  it,  and  have  ontinued  to 
lament  most  deeply  the  remaining  comip- 
tioji  of  their  hearts.' 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Tyr- 
J  •'.  s  lid,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertiiin 
ti'-.j'jts  wi'  t.»:it  man's  state',  who  could  not 


give  an  accurate  account  of  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  lie  wa-s  first  awakencd«Bii! 
who  had  no  sensible  manifestations  of  the  di- 
vine favour.' 

'  I  believe,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  •  tbatmf 
notions  of  the  evidence  of  being  in  theiavcar 
of  (iod  differ  materially  from  yc!ur&    if  a 
man  feel  in  hmiself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  with- 
out snaring  his  favourite  cc^miption ;  if  he 
rest  tor  saKation  on  the  promise  of  the  Goi- 
pel  alone  ;  if  he  maintain  in  his  mind  such  ■ 
sense  of  the  nearness  and  immeasurable  ioi- 
noftance  of  eternal  things,  as  shall  aable 
him  tousetemiK)ral  things  with  modentio^i 
and  anticipate  their  end  without  dismay ;  it 
he  delight  in  the  worshii)  of  Gtxl,  is  ztaloui 
ft)r  his  service,  making  nii  glory  the  eodand 
aim  of  all  his  actions;  if  he  labour  to  fiilfil 
his  allotted  duties  c  ■nscientiously  ;  if  he  ]|0^t 
his  fellow  ci'eatures  as  the  cliildren  nf  the 
siime  common  father,  and  partakers  of  the 
same  common  hope ;  if  he  feel  the  same  con- 
])assion  for  the  immortal  interests,  as  for  the 
worldly  distresses  of  the  unfortunate ;  ior- 
giving  othei-s,  as  he  herpes  to  be  fcnpven ;  if 
he  endea\our  according  to  his  measareind 
ability » to  diminish  the  vie.  and  miserr  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  /Aa/ man  has  a 
so. id  grouiid  of  peace  and  htrpe,  though  he 
may  not  have  those  sensible  e\  idences  which 
afford  triumph,  and  exultation.    In  the  mean 
while,  the  man  of  a  heated  imagination,  who 
briiists  of  mysterious  communic^tioiis  withii, 
is  perhaps  exhibiting  outwardly  unfavoon- 
ble  nuiiks  of  his  real  state,  and  holding  osK 
l)y  his  low  practice,  discounigements  un- 
fnendU  to  that  religion  of  which  he  profcftr 
es  hiniseif  a  shin'ng  instance. 

*  i'lie  sober  Christian  is  as  fiilly  cnmin- 
ced,  that  only  He  who  made  the  lieart,caA 
new  nnike  it,  as  the  enthusiast.  He  is  as 
fully  pei-suaded  that  his  natural  disposticm 
cannot  be  changed,  nor  his  affections  purii- 
e<l,  but  by  the  agencv  of  the  I)i\  ine  Spiiit, 
as  the  fanatic.  .\nd  th'.>ugh  he  presume  Ml 
to  limit  c)mnipotence  to  a  sudden  or  a  gridltt- 
al  chaiige,  yet  he  d<.es  not  think  it  necesfi- 
rv  to  ascertain  the  day,  mid  the  hour,  aid 
the  moment,  contented  to  be  assured  thiK 
whirre:'.s  he  was  (-nee  blind  he  now  ux%  U 
he  do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  the 
chirtnology  ofcouvmion,  he  is  not  Iessce^ 
tain  as  to'  it's  effect,*!,  if  he  cannot  enuiM- 
rate  dates,  and  recapitulate  fecUiigs.  he  en 
and  dr>es  pi-odure  such  evidences  of  his  im- 
provement, as  viituous  habits,  a  de\'OUt  ten- 
Jjer,  an  humble  and  charitable  spirit,  "it- 
nentance  towards  God,  ami  faith  in  our  Lard 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  this  ^ves  an  e^ideflce 
less  equivftcal,  as  existing  more  in  the  heart 
than  on  the  lips,  and  nu>fe  in  the  life  than  ia 
the  discourse.  Surely  if  a  plant  be  floh 
rishing,the  branches  green,  and  the  Mltfar 
and  abundant,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce 
these  to  be  indications  of  he:Uth  and  %igoir, 
though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  momctf 
when  the  seed  was  sown*  or  the  niaiuicr'S 
which  it  sprung  up.* 
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Sir  J6hn»  who  had  been  an  attentive  lis- 
tener, but  ]iad  not  yet  suoken  a  woitl,  nuw 
said,  smiling,  *  Mr.  Stanley,  you  steer  most 
happily  between  the  two  extremes.  This 
excluMve  cry  of  gp'ace  in  one  party  of  i*eli- 
gkmists,  which  dnves  the  op|K)s>ite  side  iiitu 
u  unreasonable  a  clamour  uj^ainst  it,  re- 
minds mc  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  Quatorzc. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  were  of  the  cc.urt 
y,  made  so  violent  an  outer)*  ag^nst  the 
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tant  who  thought  himself  victoriou«,  seemt  1 
iiiciincd  to  ictuni  to  the  charge.  Ihe  love 
f.f  money  having  been  incntii)ncd  by  Sir 
John  with  cxti-eme  severity,  Mr.  '1  yrrel 
seemed  to  ctnisider  it  as  a  venal  failing,  and 
said  that  both  avaiicc  and  charity  might  be 
constitutional. 

*  riicy  may  be  so,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  'but 
Christumity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own  ;  a  superinduced  constitulioii.  A  real 
^ansenists,  for  no  reason  but  tiecaiise  they  Christian  /'confers  not  with  flesh  and 
had  more  piety  thiui  themselves,  HerMa-jblo(xl,"  with  his  comtitution^  wliethcr  \\k 
jesty  was  so  fearful  of  being  thought  to  f  i-  shall  give  or  forbear  to  gi\  e,  when  it  is  a 
voar  the  oppressed  ude,  that  in  the  excess !  clear  duty,  and  the  will  of  (;od  requii-es  it. 
of  her  party  zeal,  she  vehemently  exclaim- '  if  we  believe  in  the  principles,  we  must 
ed,  ••  Oh  fie  upon  grace  !  fie  upon  grace  !'  " ;  adopt  the  conclusions.  Ileligibu  is  n(»t  an 
Mr,  Stanley,  *  Party  violence  thinks  it  j  unpixxluctive  theory,  nor  charity  an  unne- 
can  never  recede  far  enough  from  the  side  it  ces:»ary,  an  incidental  consequence,  nor  a 
opposcSb'  I  contingent  left  to  our  choice.     Vou  are  a 

7)/rreL  *  But  how  then  is  our  religion  to .  classic,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  caiuiot  have  for- 
be  kucMrn,  except  by  our  making  a  profts-  I  gotten  that  in  your  mythological  iKx:ts,  the 
Bon  of  truths,  which  the  irreligious  are  either .  three  Pagan  graces  were  always  knit  logc- 
ignorant  of  or  opp<ise  ?'  ;  tVr  hand  in  iiand  ;  the  three  Christian  gra- 

Stanley,    *  There  is,  as  I  have  already  ob- 1  ces  are  equally  inseparable,  and  the  gi-eat- 
aerved,  a  more   inf  dlible   criterion.   'It  is ;  est  of  these  is  charity  ;  that  grand  princip.e 
best  known  by  the  cifccts  it  produces  on  the  i  of  love,  of  which  ahns-giving  is  uily  one 
heart,   and   on   the   temper.     A  religion,  I  branch.* 
which  consists  in  oninions  nnlv.  will  not  ud- 1     Mr.  'I'yrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  sub- 


which  consists  in  opinions  only,  will  not  ad- 
vance us  in  our  progress  to  lieaven  ;  it  is 
apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the  pride  of  dis- 
putation ;  and  victory  is  so  commonly  the 
cAject  of  debate,  that  eternity  slides  out  of 
ngbt.^    The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  reli- 

f'  Lju,  justification  and  sanctification,  are,  it 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  correlatives; 
they  imply  a  reciprocal  relation,  nor  do  1 
call  that  state  Christianity,  in  which  either 
b  separately  and  exclusively  maintained. 
Hie  union  of  these  manifests  the  dominion 
of  religion  in  the  heart,  by  increasing  its  hu- 
mility^  by  puri^ing  its  altcctions,  by  setting 
it  above  the  contamination  of  the  maxims 
and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detaching  it  from 
the  vanities  of  time,  and  elevating  it  to  a  de- 
rirc  for  the  riches  of  eternity.* 

Tyrrel,  *  All  the  exhoitations  to  duties, 
with  which  so  many  sermons  abound,  arc 
only  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  a 
Christian.  A  true  believer  knows  ot  no  du- 
ty but  faith,  no  rule  but  love,' 

Stanley.  'Love  is  indeed  the  fountain 
and  principle  of  all  practiced  virtue.  But 
love  itself  requires  some  regulation  to  direct 
iLs  exertion  ;  some  law  to  guido  its  motions  ; 
some  rule  to  prevent  its  abberations ;  st)me 
guard  to  hinder  that  which  is  vigonjus  from 
becoming  eccentric  With  such  a  refla- 
tion, such  a  law,  such  a  guard,  the  divine 
ethics  of  the  gospel  have  fiimished  us. 
The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our  rule,  as  his 
Spirit  is  our  guide,  or  his  Sun  our  "way.*' 
'I  his  unerring  rule  alone  secures  Christian 
liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
regidjirity,  from  excess.  Conformity  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  nicwt  infalii- 
ule  proof  of  having  an  interest  in  his  death.' 

We  afterwards  insensibly  slid  into  other 
subjects,  when  Mr,  Tyritl,  like  a  comba- 


ject,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that  ti-ue  Chris- 
lianity  might  be  known  without  any  such 
evidences  as  Mr,  Stanley  thought  necessaiy. 
This  led  the  latter  to  insist  warmly  on  the 
vast  stress  which  every  pait  of  Scriptuj-e 
hiid  on  the  duty  of  charity.  Its  doctnnes,' 
said  he,  *its  precepts,  its"  promises,  audits 
examples  all  niculcate  it. — »*  I'he  new  com- 
mandment*' of  Jolm — "the  pure  and  uikU- 
filed  leligion'*  of  Jkinies— **  Ve  shall  be  rv- 
compensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just"  i  f 
Luke — the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of 
Him,  who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  hut 
who  "went  about  doing  iu"— "  1  he  .st»n; 
for  a  good  foumliition  against  the  time  to 
come**  of  Paul— nay,  in  the  only  full,  so- 
lemn, and  express  representation  of  the  last 
day,  which  the  gospel  exhibits,  charity  is  not 
onij^  brought  forward  as  a  pi-edomiiumt,  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  righteous,  but 
a  specific  recompense  seems  to  be  assigiK-d 
to  it,  when  pmctised  on  true  Christi.m 
grounds.  And  it  is  not  a  little  obseiTablc, 
that  the  only  posthumous  quoUition  from  the 
sayings  ot  our  divine  Saviour  which  the 
Scripture  luis  recorded,  is  an  enc(Hir:ii?  - 
nienttochaiit) — '*  Remember  the  wnni^  •  t 
the Lciiti  Jesus,  how  he  said  it  is  nioi-e  bies.- 
ed  to  give  than  receive." 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  we  were  all 
convci-sin^  together,  1  asked  Mr.  Stanlev 
what  opinion  he  held  on  a  subjeit  which  hail 
lately  been  a  good  deal  auivassed,  the  pKi- 
priety  of  young  ladies  learning  the  dead  lan- 
gu.iges  ;  particularly  the  Latin,  lie  was  si- 
lent. Nlrs.  Stanley  smiled.  Phctbelant  li- 
ed outright.  Lucilia,  who  hiid  nearlv  finish- 
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ed  making  tea,  bluslied  excessively.  Little 
Cclia,  who  wusi  sittin}^on  my  knee  while  I 
was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  biixl,  put  an  end 
to  the  diiRculty,  bv  I'mkinj^  up  in  my  face 
and  crying  out — *\Vhy,  Sir,  Lucilla  read;* 
Latin  with  Papa  every  morning.'  I  cist  a 
timid  eye  on  Miss  Stanley,  who,  after  puttini; 
the  sugisir  into  the  crcani  pot,  and  the  tea  in- 
to the  sugar  bason,  slid  out  (if  the  room, 
beckoning  Phoebe  to  follow  her. 

•  Poor  Lucilla,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  feel 
for  her  !  Well,  Sir,'  continued  he,  •  you 
have  discovered  l)y  external,  what  I  trust 
would  not  have  soon  found  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Parents  who  are  in  high  circumstan- 
ces, yet  from  principle  abridge  their  daugh- 
ters of  the  pleasures  of  the  dissipated  part  oi 
the  world,  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  other 
pleasures ;  and  if  the  girl  has  a  strung  inqui- 
ative  mind,  the>'  may  direct  it  tn  such  pur- 
suits as  call  for  vigorous  application,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers. ' 

'  How  does  that  sweet  girl  manage,'  said 
Lady  Beliield,  *  to  be  so  utterly  void  of  pi-e- 
tension  ^  So  much  sriftness  and  so  much  u^e- 
fubiess,  strip  her  of  all  the  terrors  cf  learn- 
ing.' 

•  At  first,'  repliwl  Mr.  Stanley,  *  I  only 
meant  to  give  Lucilla  as  mucli  Latin  as 
would  teach  her  to  grammatize  her  English, 
but  her  quickness  in  acquiring  led  me  on, 
and  I  think  1  did  right ;  for  it  is  superficial 
knowledge  that  excites  vanity.  A  learned 
language,  which  a  discreet  woman  will  ncr 
ver  produce  in  companv,  is  lc>s  likely  to 
make  her  vain,  than  those  acquirements 
which  are  always  in  exhiliition.  And  after 
all,  it  is  a  hackeyed  ix-mark,  that  the  bcbt 
instnicted  girl  will  have  less  learning  than  a 
fichool-boy  ;  and  why  should  vanity  operate 
in  her  case  more  thaii  in  his  ^* 

•  For  this  single  reason,  Sir,'  said  I,  •  that 
every  boy  knows  that  which  \ery  few  girls 
are  taught.  Suspect  me  not,  however,  of 
censuring  a  measure  which  I  admire.  1 
hope  the  example  of  your  daughters  will 
help  to  raise  the  tone  ot  female  education. ' 

*Softly,  softly,'  intermpted  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  retrench  your  plural  number.  It  is  only 
one  girl  out  of  six  who  has  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track.  I  do  not  exjiect  many  con- 
verts, to  what  I  must  rather  call  niy  prac- 
tice in  one  instance,  than  my  gene'i*al  opi- 
nion, lam  so  convinced  ot 'the  pix'vailiug 
prejudice,  that  the  thing  has  never  been  na- 
med out  of  the  family.  If  m y  gay  neighbour 
Miss  Rattle  knew  that  I^uciua'  had  learnt 
Latin,  she  would  instantly  find  out  a  few  odd 
moments  to  add  that  language  to  her  innu- 
merable acquirements,  because  her  motlier 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  because  Lady 
Di.  Dash  has  never  learnt  it.  I  assure  ycni, 
however,'  (laughing  as  he  spoke,)  *  I  never 
intend  to  smuggle  mv  poor  girl  on  any  man, 
by  concealing  tram  him  this  unprpular  at- 
tainment, any  more  than  1  would  conceal 
any  perMxial'defect.' 

*l  will  honestly  confess,'  said  Sir  John, 


who  had  not  yet  spoken,  '  that  h:ul  1  bm 
to  judge  the  case  a /ir/ori,  had  I  met  Mia 
Stanley  under  the  terrif\'ing  perbuaucnthtt 
>l:e  w;is  a  scliolar,  I  own  I  shr.uld  Imxtrnd 
her  with  a  prejudice ;  I  should  ha\e  feand 
Mie  mijht  be  forward  in  conversation,  defi- 
cient hi  feminine  manners,  and  dotitotetf 
d  .mest  ic  talents.     But  having  had  sock  a 
fair  rxxasion  of  admiring  her  enga$<ii^iB^ 
desty,  her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  ■«• 
cietv,  and  aliove  all,  having  heard  ftwnU- 
!dy  nclfield  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the 
;  true  science  of  a  Utdy,  donicstic  kno*laiei 
,  I  cannot  refuse  her  that  additional  nprd, 
I  which  this  solid  acquirement,  so  idkUt 
;lx)me,  desenes.     Nor,  on  reflectiiMi,doi 
I  see  why  we  should  be  so  forward  to  mstrecS 
;  a  woman  in  the  language  spoken  at  RfQC 
in  its  present  degraded  state,  in  wbichthat 
are  comparatively  few  authors  to  iupwt 
her,  and  yet  he  atraid  that  she  should  be  «• 
quainted  with  that  which  was  its  vcmacnhr 
tongue,  in  its  age  of  glrsn*  two  thrusandycm 
ago,  and  wliicU  aliounds  with  writers  oia* 
preme  excellence.' 

I  was  charmed  at  these  concessions  b» 
Sir  John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  irawpcrt 
which  1  could  not  resli-ain  :  *  In  our  («:.&» 
even  in  our  common  acouaintance,  do  « 
not  delight  to  associate  witn  those  whc«epo^ 
suits  have  been  similar  to  our  own,  andvlstf 
liave  ixrad  the  same  Ixxiks  ?  How  dullduic 
tind  it,  when  civilitv  compels  us  to  passnn 
a  day  with  an  illiterate  man  ?  Shall  we  «l 
I  then  delight  in  the  kindred  acquirements d 
:  a  dearer  friend  ?  Shall  we  not  rejoice  in  i 
com]>anif>n  who  has  drawn,  thou^n  Icsso- 
piowhly,  perhaps,  from  the  same  ncli  srnKii 
with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the  beailtf 
w-e  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which  we 
hint  ^  \  do  not  mean  that  learning  is  abso- 
lutely necessar\',  but  a  man  of  taste  whobas 
an  ignorant  wife,  cannot,  in  her  compmyi 
think  his  own  thoughts,  nor  sficak  his  ovi 
language.  His  thoughts  he  will  suppress 
his  language  he  will  debase,  the  one  fron 
hopelessiieMS,  the  other  from  compassiro.- 
He  must  be  continually  lowering  and  diht 
ting  his  meaning,  in  oixler  to  make  himsd 
intelligible.  This  he  will  do  for  the  wcnud 
he  loves,  but  indtiing  it  he  will  not  be  bap 
py.  She  who  cannot  be  entertf»intrd  by  la 
conversation,  will  not  be  conviiiced  bv  hi 
;  reasoning  ;  ioid  at  length  he  will  fiiiA  on 
that  it  is  less  trrAible  to  lower  his  own  star. 
dard  to  hers,  than  to  exhaust  himself  in  lb 
vain  attempt  to  raise  hers  to  his  own.' 

'A  fine  high  sounding  tirade.  Chalks 

spoken  con  amore,^  said  Sir  John.  '  1  reaO] 

believe  though,  that  one  reason  why  wcoei 

aix-  so  frivol' us  is  that  the  thiitgs  they  an 

I  taught  are  i.oi  solid  tncugh  to  fix  the  atten- 

ticn,  exercise  the  iiitellect,  and  foit-fy  tin 

]  understanding.     I'hey  learn  little  thlt  in- 

!  ures  to  reasoning,  or  jompclstu  patii.nt  nie- 

luitiition.' 

I     •  I  c(insider  the  difficulties  of  a  sclid  cdo- 
'  cation,'  said  Mr,  Stanley,  •  as  a  sort  cf  p^^ 
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intended  perhaps  by  Provi-j 
ual  prcparaiive  for  tlu*  sub-  j 
ies  uf  life ;  as  a  ni-cludc  to 
f  that  solidity  and  nrnincss  of 

1  actual  trials  are  hereafter 
lough  I  would  not  ntake  in- 
esbiirily  harsh  and  rugjjed, 
wish  to  increase  its  facilities 
:  as  to  weaken  that  robust- 
lich  it  should  be  its  object  to 
ler  to  render  mental  disci- 
it  to  moral.  * 

ou  managed  with  vour  other 
said  Sir  John,  *  lor  though 
;nei*al  knowledge,  you  pi-o- 

for  general  leaining  in  the 

'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am 
know,  and  accustomed  to| 
»  of  the  soil  before  I  plant 
ghtcrs,  like  the  daughters  of 
J  s«)me  one  talent,  or  at  least 
parents  are  too  apt  to  mis- 
tor  genius.  This  propensity 
find  out,  and  to  cultivate, 
e  natur.il  bias  ver)'  strong, 
fe,  1  then  labour  to  coimter- 
encouragiug  the  tendt-ncy, 
it  a  fi-esh  direction.     Luc  ilia 
bent  to  whatever  relates  to 
e,  1  have  read  over  with  her 
:eptionable  parts  of  a  few  of 
.  classics.    She  began  at  nine 
have  remarked  that  it  is  not 
,   but  learning  late   which 

■)  has  a  superabundance  of  vi- 
in  some  measure  tanked,  by 
5  her  a  complete  mistress  of 

by  giving  her  a  tincture  of 

Nothing  puts  such  a  bridle 
;  demonstration.  A  habit  of 
dies  the  mind,  and  sulxlues 

imagination.  It  sobers  the 
c  and  figure,  substitutes  truth 
md  exactness  for  amplihca- 
i,  who  if  she  had  been  fed  on 
bLs  of  imagination,  might  have 

Sparkes,  now  rather  gives 
of  a  calculator  and  of  a  grave 
lough,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ] 

who  was  metamorphosed  in- 
'e  will  break  out  as  soon  as 
of  a  mouse  is  heard  ;  and  all 
ophy  canscai-cely  keep  her  in 
-k  ot"  fancy  comes  in  her  way. 
le  horrors  of  her  late,  how- 
.  her  to  read  a  few  of  the  best 

vourite  class.    When  1  read 

2  deliciite  parts  of  Gulliver's 
vhich  she  was  enchanted,  she 
jigrj'  at  the  voyage  to  Lapu- 

ridicules  philorsophical  sci- 
'#robdignag,  she  shuI  the  pix)- 
lot  correct.  I  must  however 
,  that  the  use  which  1  made 
udies  with  l^hcebe,  wiis  pix'- 
16  which  the  ingenious  Mr. 


Cheshire  makes  of  his  steel  machines  for  de- 
fective shapes,  to  straighten  a  crooked  ten- 
dency or  strengthen  a  weak  one.  Having 
cmi)foved  these  means  to  set  her  mind  up- 
right, and  to  cun^  a  wning  bias,  as  that  skd- 
ful  getitleman  discards  his  apparatus  as  soon 
as  the  patient  becomes  straight,  so  have  I 
discontinued  these  pursuits,  for  I  never 
meant  to  make  a  mathematical  lady.  Jane 
has  a  fine  ear  and  a  pretty  voice,  and  will 
sing  and  play  well  enough  ftw  any  girl  who 
is  not  to  make  music  her  profession.  One  or 
two  of  the  others  sing  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  who  brought  the  last  nose- 
gay, has  a  strong  turn  for  natural  history, 
ancl  we  all  of  us  generally  botanize  a  little 
of  an  evening,  which  gives  a  fresh  interest 
to  our  walks.  She  will  soon  draw  plants  and 
flowers  pretty  accurately.  Louisa  also  has 
some  taste  in  designing,  and  takes  tolerable 
sketches  from  nature.  These  we  encourage 
because  they  are  solitary  pleasures,  and 
want  no  witnesses.  They  all  are  too  eager 
to  impart  somewliat  of  what  they  know  to 
votir  little  favourite  Celia,  who  is  in  danger 
of  picking  up  a  little  of  every  thing,  the  sure 
wav  to  excel  in  nothing. 

*'Thus  each  eirl  is  furnished  with  some 
one  source  of  indei)cndcnt  amusement  But 
what  would  become  of  them,  or  rather  what 
would  become  of  their  mother  and  me,  if 
every  one  of  them  was  a  scholar  a  mathema- 
tician, a  singer,  a  pei-fbrmcr,  a  botanist,  a 
painter  ?  Did  we  attempt  to  force  all  these 
acquirements  and  a  dozen  more  on  every 
v!;irl,  all  her  time  would  be  occupied  about 
things  which  will  be  of  no  value  to  her  in 
t'ternitv,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are 
carefully  communicating  to  eveiy  one  of 
them  that  general  knowledge  which  should 
be  conmion  to  all  gentlewomen. 

« In  unrolling  the  vast  volume  of  ancient 
and  modem  historj-,  I  ground  on  it  some  of 
my  most  useftd  iiistructions,  and  point  out 
ho'w  the  truth  of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by 
the  crimes  and  corruptions  which  history 
records,  and  that  the  same  i)ride,  covetous- 
ness,  ambition,  turbulence,  and  deceit,  bring 
misery  on  enmires,  and  destroy  the  peace 
of  families,  'ro  history  geography  and 
chrcrtiology  are  such  indispensable  appen- 
dages, tliat  it  would  be  superfluous  to  insist 
on  their  usefulness.    As  to  astronomy,  while 

*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,*  it 
seems  a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  young 
people  some  insight  iiito  it 

« I  hope,*  said  Sir  John,  *  that  you  do  not 
exclude  the  modem  languat^es  from  youi* 
plan.*  •  As  to  French,'  replietl  Mr.  Stanley-, 

*  with  that  thorough  inconsistency  which  is 
common  to  man,  the  demand  for  it  seems  to 
have  risen  in  exact  proportii:n  as  it  ought  to 
have  sunk.  *  1  would  not  however  rob  mv 
children  of  a  language  in  which,  though 
there  are  more  books  to  be  avoided,  there 

•  See  an  ingrnioiit  liule  trraciie  entitled  Laiium  Re- 
(livivum,  or  the  niudeni  ute  of  the  UkW\  Unguige.UKl 
the  prcYMlenee  oT  tbe  French. 
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thede* 
•jdt 
•sJamd 
the  muMcaf  and  p'iCticiil  Indies  in  U•alill^  S"'^:  , 

vcxi  to  pieces  as  llie  'I'liracian  damsels  did       *  The  s<.ber  dtitits  r.f  a  family  Yi'Jtailt 

Oq)heus,  and  send  your  head  with  his  been  transfe:  red  tu  her  s:stei-s.  as W  V.afiA 

^  .. .'  ....      ^  ti.e  alteiiticnof  so  fhie  a^cniui:  uh'ucshe 

•  Yf»u  Tenieraber  me,  my  de:ir  Belfield/  iln.l^iIl.tti^<||  in  a  fe%"ir,  aiid  to  a  pia» 
rq)lied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  warm  admirer  cf  which  those  studies  ccintinually  fed  aad  Id- 
the  exquisite  beauties  (if  Italian  fKietry.  But .  flamed.  Ht.tli  together  c«nipfetcil  licrfit- 
a  tather  feels  or  rather  judj^s  differently  liiium.  She  was  aiilentj^eixrc^i&iUiduD- 
from  the  mere  man  of  taste,  and  as 't  futhcf,  cere;  but  violent,  impiudeiit,  arid  vain  tB 
I  cannot  help  regretting,  that  what  is  con^-  excess.  She  set  the  ripinion  of  the  world iC 
monly  put  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters,  complete  defiance,  and  was  not  rnlr  totiBr 
is  so  amator)',  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  soften  destitute  of  judgment  and  discrenfHi'hendl; 
those  minds'which  rather  want  to  Ge  nivigo-  ■  but  despised  them  in  others  Her  lox-ernd 
rated.  ■  het  muse  were  to  her  instead  vi  the  vbde 

•'liiere  are  few  things  I  more  deprecate  world, 
for  girls  than  a  poiticai  education,  ttie  evils  j  *  After  liaving  for  some  yerirs  exchannd 
of  v^iich  1  saw  sadly  exemplified  in  a  y<;ung  '  sonnets  under  the  names  oif  I^unand  ^^ 
friend  of  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  had  b'e;:u»v  traivh,  and  elegies  under  ilu-sc  of  Sitjl* 
and  tidents.  Her  pantnts  euchanted  with  and  Ph;ii  n  ;  the  lexer,  to  whc>ni«il]th'^iul 
bntli,  left  her  entirely  to  her  own  guidance,  been  mtix*  sport,  the  gr.itiHi  rttion  nl  varitj. 
She  yielded  herself  up  to  the  uncnntplUd  and  the  recreation  ol  an  idle  hour,  p.* 
it>vings  of  a  vagrant  fancy.  When  a  child,  wtary. 
she  wi"otc  verses,  which  wtTc  **hevvn  in  h'T  ^,  .,.     . 

presence  to  ex  cry  gui  si  their  flait-.  ry  com-  ^°""«^'  •'"*  '^"'' '  ''•'  "'"*»''  "'■ 

pleted  her  intoxic-ti'»n.  She  afterwards  He  drew  <  ff.  Her  vei-si-s  were  left  iran- 
translated  Italian  sonnets,  Mulcinp'-SLdele-  swt-red,  her  !x-pn.achcs  niipitied.  L.ufi 
eies  of  which  love  was  the  only  theme. —  wept,  and  S;ippho  ni%ed  in  \iiin. 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mot  her  to ,  *  The  j.o  r  g:rl,  to  whom  all  ihii  \iK(T«\Tf 
recite  herself,  in  all  companies,  with  a  pa-  romance  had  been  a  serinus  ovca]sa'.''4'* 
thos  and  sensibility  whidi  delighted  her  pa-  which  had  swallowed  up  cares  and  liutie, 
rents,  but  alaimed' her  more  pnidentfrieiu  Is.  now  realizvd  the  wi-es  ^ne  had  vif^'teniul' 

*She  grew  up  with  the  confirmed  opinion  mired  and  described.  Her  upbniidlrif^cn!) 
that  the  two  great  and  sole  concetn**  of  hu-  served  to  alineate  still  more  the  heaitU  Iwrr 
man  life  were  love  and  pot-tiy.  She  consi-  deserter ;  and  her  despair,  which  he  had  the 
dcred  them  as  inseparably  connected,  andcnielty  to  treat  us  fictitious,  was  t'<  lima 
slie  resolved  in  her  own  instance  never  to.  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her  letv^* 
violate  so  indispensable  a  union.  The  ob-  •  wereexp(»seil,  her  exjjostulalory  verses  n-ia 
ject  of  her  affection  was  ntdiapinly  chosen,  >  at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  S4* 
and  the  effects  of  her  attachment  were  such  pho  was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  ideal  refii.enients  now  dt^' 

rated  into  practical    impn>prieiieK   "Tlie 

Miblic  axowal  of  her  passiMi  drew  on  her 


as  might  have  been  exijected  fi*oiii  a  con- 
nexion formed  on  so  silent  a  foundation.  In 
tlie  perfections  with  which  she  invested  her 


lover,  she  ga\e  the  re-ins  to  her  imagination,  I  from  the  world  charges  which  she  had  not 
when  she  thr.aight  she  was  only  consulting  |  merited. — Her  re'imtation  was  W(tiimied,bc7 
her  heart. — Shepicked  out  and  put  together  |  he:ilth  dtclined,  ner  peace  wjis  destr  yid. 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  all  the  heroes,  ot  all:  Site  exjMMienced  the  dishoncui's  if  siiT-l 
the  noets  she  had  ever  read,  ;:nd  into  this!  wilhtHit  it««  turpitude,  and  in  the  bloom  o:  lif- 
finisned  creature,  her  fancy  transformed  her  fill,  the  melancholy  victim  to  a  nr^iakta 

educaiinri,  and  an  undisciplined  niiwl.* 

Mrs.  St  inley  drojjpcd  a  silent  tear  Ui 'is 
memoiy  of  her  unhapi)y  fi  lend,  the  tntTvJii 
of  whctse  mind  she  siiid  would,  hud  lit) 


admire-r. 

•  Love  and  poetry  commonly  influence  the 
two  sexes  in  a  veiy  dispn>po!tionate  degree. 
V\"kh  men,  each  (if  them  is  only  one  passion 
among  many.  Love  Iuls  various  and  jjower- 
ful  competitors  in  hearts  divided  between 
ambition,  business  and  pleasure.  Pinrtrv  is 
onlv  one  amusement  in  nnnds,  disti-actecT  by 
a  thousand  tumultuous  pui-snits;  whereas 
in  girls  of  anient  temjien*,  whnbc*  feelings 
are  not  curljed  by  restraint,  and  regulated 
by  religion,  love  is  considere-d  as  the  great 
business  of  their  earthly  existence,     it  is 


been  rightly  directed,  ha\e  fixnedafiU 
char.iclvr. 

•  But  none  ef  the  t1iing«i  of  which  I  I't'* 
been  sjjeakini.:,' resume*!  Mr.  Sl;u:L>,  '-• 
the  great  and  jjrimarv  <'lijtcls  rf  i* ■•»•.* i:«:!:.-'- 
The  inculcation  of  fortitude,  pnidac,  1  •• 
mility,  temperance,  selt-dtnia! — th's  i>«f'> 
calioii.  These  ate  things  which  wi  cr«>.'«* 
vcur  to  promote  &r  more  than  arts  ur  t.' 
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sc  arc  tempers,  the  habit  of 
be  laid  ii)  early,  and  followed 
as  there  is  no  day  in  life  which 
hem  into  exercise  ;  and  how 
uctistd  which  has  never  been 

ice,  meekness,  and  industry,* 
*  ai*e  the  qu;dities  wc  most 
ish  and  commend.  For  poor 
I  make  it  a  fjoint  never  to  ex- 
itions  of  genius.  Genius  has 
gh  in  its  own  high  ascirings. — 
red  over  much  deliglited  with 
om  of  talents.  I  agree  witli 
iall,  that  it  is  better  to  thin  the 
:  the  rest  may  thiive  ;  and  that 
g  too  many' propensities,  one 
ct  starve  another.' 
'Id  expressed  herself  grateful 
Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out, 
lot  but  be  of  importance  to  her 
rge  a  family.  After  some  fur- 
i  from  her  he  proceeded, 
rtly  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
,  though  I  would  not  have  every 
ever>'  thing,  yet  why  I  would 
'1,  in  a  certain  station  of  life, 
ising  accomplishment  There 
lere  a  strong  mind,  which  i*c- 
substaiitial  nourishment  than 
education  of  girls  affonls.  To 
such  only,  would  1  fuinish  the 
:•  of  a  dead  language,  as  a  solid 
1  may  fill  the  mind  without  in- 


lo  acquirements  may  inflate  it 
liere  is  l)ut  one  sure  con-ective. 
ing,  against  talents  of  any  kind, 
teadv  the  head,  unless  you  fbr- 
t  with  real  Christianity.  In 
oral  edifice,  we  must  sint  deep 
as  we  build  high.  We  must 
ndation  if  we  extend  the  supcr- 
<eHgion  alone  can  counteract 
i  of^genius,  can  regulate  the 
rits. 

ich  women  as  are  disposed  to  be 
r  comparatively  petty  attain- 
i\)  with  admiration  to  those  two 
y  shining  examples,  the  vene- 
L*th  Carter,  and  the  blooming 
[lith.  I  knew  them  both,  and 
to  revere  them.  In  t/icm,  let 
[lies  contemplate  pnifound  and 
ing  chastened  by  true  Christian 
I  t/it'm,  let  them  venerate  ac- 
vhich  would  have  been  distin- 
i  university,  meekly  softened, 
;ly  shaded  by  the  gentle  exer- 
domcstic  virtue,  the  unaffected- 
very  feminine  employment. 

CHAP.  XL. 

ce  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  last 
id  obscrveu  an  unusual  scrious- 
ountenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield, 
mpanied  with  his  natural  com- 


placency. His  mind  seethed  intent  on  some- 
thing he  wished  to  communicate.  The  first 
time  we  were  both  alone  in  the  library  with 
Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  ssud,  '  Stuiley,  the 
conversations  we  have  lately  had,  and  espe- 
cially the  last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which  you 
bore  so  considerable  a  part,  have  fumisoett 
me  with  agreeable  matter  for  reflection.  I 
hope  the  pieasui-e  will  not  be  quite  destitute 
of  profit.' 

*  My  dear  S^r  John,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
•  in  conversation  with  Mr,  Tyrrel,  I  labour 
under  a  disadvantage  common  to  eveiy  man, 
who  when  he  is  called  to  defend  some  mipor- 
taut  piinciple  which  he  thinks  attackea»  or 
undervalued.  Is  brought  into  danger  of  b^ne 
suspected  to  undervalue  others,  which,  n 
they  in  their  turn  were  availed,  he  would 
defend  with  equal  zeal.  When  points  of  the 
last  importance  are  slighted  as  insignificant, 
in  order  exclusively  to  magnify  one  darling 
opinion,  1  am  driven  to  appear  as  if  lopposcd 
that  important  tenet,  wnich,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others. 
Those  who  do  not  previously  know  my  prin- 
ciples, might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an 
opposer  of  that  prime  doctrine,  which  I 
really  consider  as  the  leading  principle  of 
Chri'stianiiy.' 

•Allow  me  to  say,'  returned  Sir  John, 
<  that  my  surprise  ha.s  been  ctjual  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction. 1  hose  very  doctrines  which  yru 
maintained,  I  had  been  assured,  were  the 
very  tenets  you  rejected.  Many  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, who  do  not  come  near  enough 
to  judge,  or  who  would  not  be  competent  to 
judge  if  they  did,  ascribe  the  strictness  of 
your  practice  to  some  unfounded  peculiari- 
ties of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  the  doctrines 
ot  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modified,  a  lit- 
tle more  I'ationally  conceived,  and  more 
ably  expressed,  are  the  doctrines  held  by 
you,  and  by  every  man  who  rises  above  the 
ordinur)' standard  of  what  the  world  calls 
reli}^ous  men.  And  what  is  a  little  absurd 
and  inconsequent,  they  ascribe  to  these  sup- 
posed dan^rous  doctrines,  his  abstinence 
irom  the  diversions,  and  his  disapprobation 
of  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  world* 
Your  opinions,  however,  1  always  suspected 
could  not  be  very  pernicious,  the  eflects  of 
which,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  your  life, 
1  knew  to  be  so  sjdutary.* 

•  'My  dear   Belfield,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  men  of  the  world  are  guilty  of  a  striking 
inconsistency  in  the  charge  they  bring 
against  religious  men.  'lliey  accuse  them 
at  once  of  maintaining  doctrines  which  lead 
to  licentiousness,  and  of  over-strictness  in 
their  practice.  One  of  them  may  be  true  : 
but  l>oth  cannot  be  so.' 

*  1  now  find  upon  full  proof,'  replied  Sir 
John,  •  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  senti- 
ntents  but  what  a  man  of  sense  might  ap- 
prove ;  nothing  but  what,  if  he  be  really  a 
man  of  sense,  he  will  without  scruple  adopt. 
May  I  be  enabled  more  fully,  more  practi- 
cally to  ailopt  them  !    You  shall  \^Qint<aMJL 
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to  mc  such  a  course  of  rcadin}^,  as  may  not 
only  clear  u]>  my  remaining  difliciiltics,  but 
what  is  inBnitclv  moi*c  momentous  than  the 
solution  of  any  abstract  question,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  moi*e  deep  and  lively  sense 
of  my  own  individual  inteR'st  in  this  great 
concern.* 

Mr.  Stanley's  benevolent  countenance 
was  lighted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted 
animation.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  deep  satibfaction  with  which  his  he:ii*t 
was  penetrated.  He  modestlv  referred  his 
friend  to  Doctor  Barlow,  as  a  far  more  able 
casuist,  though  not  a  more  cordial  friend. 
For  my  own  part,  1  felt  my  heart  exi)and 
towards  Sir  John,  with  new  sympathies  and 
an  enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler  motives 
of  attachment,  an  attachment  which  I  hoped 
would  be  pei-j)etuated  beyond  the  nari-ow 
bounds  of  tnis  perishable  world. 

•  My  dear  Sir  John, '  said  Mi*.  Stanley,  *  it 
is  amon^  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty 
trials  ofevei'y  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest 
to  secure  his  immortal  interests,  to  be  class- 
ed with  low  and  wild  enthusiasts  whom  his 
judgment  condemns,  with  hypocntes  against 
whom  his  piinciples  rt:volt,  and  with  men, 
pious  and  conscientious  1  am  most  willing  to 
allow,  but  differing  widely  from  his  own 
views ;  with  others  who  evince  a  want  of 
cliarity  in  some  points,  and  a  want  of  judg- 
ment m  most.  To  be  identified,  I  say,  with 
men  so  different  from  youi-self,  because  you 
hold  in  common  some  great  truths,  which  all 
real  Christians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
cause you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blameable  excesses  of  dissipfition,  is  among 
the  sacrifices  of  reputation  which  a  man 
inust  be  contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest 
in  the  great  object  of  a  Christian's  pui*suit. 
I  trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  gi*ace, 
I  shall  never  i-enounce  my  integrity  for  the 
praise  of  men,  who  have  so  little  consistency, 
that  though  they  pretend  theii*  quarrel  is 
with  your  faith,  yet  who  would  not  care  how 
extravagant  your  belief  was,  if  your  jirac- 
tice  assimilated  with  their  own.  I  trust,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  I  shall  always  maintain 
my  candour  towaixls  those  with  whom  we 
are  unf^rly  involved;  men,  religious,  though 
TOHicwhat  eccentric ;  devout,  though  inju- 
dicious ;  and  sincere,  though  mistaken ;  but 
who,  with  all  their  enx)rs,  against  which  1 

frotest,  and  with  all  their  indiscretion,  which 
lament,  and  with  their  ill-judged  because 
irregular  zeal,  which  I  blame,  I  shall  ever 
think — always  excepting  hypocrites  and 
false  pretenders— are  better  men,  and  in  a 
Bafer  state  than  their  revilers.* 

*  I  have  oflen  suspected,'  said  I.  •  that 
under  the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to 
your  creed,  men  conceal  their  quarrel  with 
the  commandments.' 

*M^dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  'but 
for  tlus  visit  I  might  have  continued  in  the 
common  error,  tiiat  there  was  but  one  de- 
scription of  religious  pn)fessors.  That  a 
fanatical  spirit,  and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one 


or  two  particular  doctrines,  to  the  exdmbi 
of  all  the  rest,  with  a  total  indifference  to 
morality,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  prn- 
dence,  made  \\\>  the  character  agamst  whidi 
1  confess,  I  enteitained  a  senous  disg;ust. 
Still,  however,  I  loved  yozf  too  well,  and  had 
ttx)  high  an  opinion  of  your  underslandinj, 
to  suspect  that  you  wmdd  ever  be  dniwa 
into  those  practical  errors,  to  which  1  hai 
been  told,  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Yet  I 
own  1  had  an  axersion  to  this  dreaded  entte* 
siasm  wliich  drove  mc  into  tlie  opposite  cz- 
titme. 

*  How  many  men  have  I  kno%m,'  replied 
Mr.  Stanley,  smiling,  'who,  from  their  draid 
of  a  buminjj  zeal,  have  taken  refuge  in  i 
fi-eezing  iiKhfJerence  ?  As  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  neither  of  them  B 
the  true  climate  of  Christianity;  yet  the  for 
of  each  drives  men  of  op]>osite  complexkw 
into  the  other,  instead  of  Axing  them  in  the 
tempei-ate  zone  which  lies  between  then^ 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

'The  truth  is,  Sir  John,  your  society  cca- 
siders  eai-nestness  in  religioii  as  the  fever  rf 
a  distempered  understanding,  while  in  infc^ 
nor  concerns  they  admiit.*  it  as  theindicatka 
of  a  powerful  nnnd.    Is  zeal  in  politics  to- 
counted  the  mark  of  a  vulgcu*  intellect?  Did 
they  consider  the  unquenchable  ardour  of 
Pitt,  did  they  regaixl  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble  or  a  disordoed 
mind  ?  Yet  1  will  venture  to  assert,  that  u>- 
dour  in  religion  is  as  much  more  noble  than 
ardour  in  politics  as  the  prize  for  which  it 
contends  is  mure  exalted.     It  is  beyond  iD 
comparison  superior  to  the  highest  humm 
interest,  the  truth  and  justice  of  whtth  after 
all  may  possibly  be  niistak«n,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  which  must  infalliblv  have  an  end.' 
Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  us  ear- 
nestly engaged,  desired  that  he  might  not  in- 
terrupt the  conversation,    ^r  John  in  a  few 
words  mibrmed  him  of  what  had  passed. and 
with  a  most  graceful  humility  spoke  of  ltt» 
own  share  in  it,  and  confesscxl  how  much  he 
had  been  canied  away  by  the  stream  of  po- 
pular prejudice,  respecting  men  who  ud 
courage  to  make  a  consistent  profcsaon  flf 
Christianity.     « I  now,*  added  he,  « be^u 
tliink  with  Addison,  that  singularity  in  refr 
gion  is  heroic  braver)',   'because  it  only 
leaves  the  species  by  soaring  above  it' 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  JSariow, 
niuch  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the 
difficulties  of  a  clergyman  were  much  in- 
ci-eased  by  the  altered  manners  of  the  age. 
*  I'he  tone  of  religious  writing,*  said  he,  'wrt 
especiallv  the  tone  of  religious  coiivenaticm 
is  much  lowci-ed.  The  language  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  in  discussing  Christian  topics 
will  naturally  be  consonant  to  that  ol' Scrip- 
ture, The  scripture  speaks  of  a  man  being 
renewed  in  tht  afiirit  of  hit  mind,  of  his  be- 
ing sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God.  No» 
how  much  circumlocution  'is  necessary  fr 
us  in  conversing  with  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
convey  the  sense  without  adopting  the  a- 
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press-ion;  and  what  pains  must  wc  take  tn 
make  cnir  meaning  intelligible  witliout  v^iv- 
kt)^  disgust,  and  to  Le  useful  witliuut  cuusini; 
irnt.iti«.:i  I* 

.V.r  Jo'iTi,  *  \\ii%  my  ji;f)o<!  l)(K:ior,  is  it  not  I 
a  lUtlc  piiriLiiilcai,  to  niLike  u^o  of  such  s;-  j 
Icma  cxnrtrMsions  in  company  ** 

JJr,  Jiarh-sf,  *  Sir,  it  is  worse  than  pnn- 
tanical,  it  is  hypocritical,  wheiv  the  prnici- 
ple  iCbelf  does  not  exist ;  and  even  wlu-re  it 
doea^  it  is  hij^hly  inexpctlient  to  intnKUice 
such  phrases  into  general  company  at  all. 
But  i  am  speaking  of  serious  private  coil\'er- 
sation,  when,  if  a  minister  is  really  in  lar- 
neat,  there  is  nothing  absunl  in  liis  pi-udent 
use  of  Scripture  expressions.  One  great 
<fifficulty,and  which  obstructs  the  usL-fiilness 
of  a  clergyman,  in  convei-sation  with  many 
penofis  of  the  higher  class,  wlio  wouUl  bl- 
iforr>'  not  to  bcthmight  religious,  is,  thai  iliuy 
kcfcp  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the  Hi- 
bic,  that  from  their  ignorance  of  its  venera- 
ble phraseolf^y,  they  are  offended  at  tlie 
intrcxluction  ot  .1  text,'not  becaustr  it  is  Scrip- 
ture ;  tor  that  thuy  maintain  a  kind  (4'  ge- 
neral reverence  ;' but,  because,  from  not 
reading  it,  they  do  not  know  that  it  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

■  i  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents 
an  admirable  sermon,  written  by  one  of  our 
first  divines,  i'hough  deeply  pious,  it  was 
composicd  with  uncommon  spn-it  and  ele- 
gaiice,  and  1  thought  it  did  not  contain  one 
phrase  which  could  offend  the  most  fastidi- 
ous critic.  Whtii  he  returned  it,  he  assured 
me  that  he  liked  it  much  on  the  whole,  and 
should  have  approved  it  altogL'ther,  but  fur 
aie  nicthodistical  expression.  To  my  utter 
astnnihhment  he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable 
passage,  •  There  is  now  no  condenniation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
alter  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit.'  The 
chapter  aiKl  verse  not  Ix-ing  mentiom-d,  lie 
never  suspectcxl  it  was  a  quotation  from  the 
Mble.' 

*  This  is  one  among  many  ivasons,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  why  l  so  sti*enuousIy  insist 
that  young  persiais  should  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, un:dteri*d,  unmcxlrrni/cd,  uinnuiila- 
ted,  unabridged.  If  parvnts  do  not  nitke  a  j 
point  of  thi.%  the  peculiarities  of  s.icivd  l.in-  • 
guage  will  become  i-eaiU  obsok'tc  to  tlu* 
next  gene  ratioi ».  * 

In  answer  to  sajne  fuitlu-r  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr.  SLanU-y  said,  sinilin-^,  '1  iia\e 
sometimes  amused  myself  witli  making  a 
collection  of  certain  tluni^s,  which  arc  now 
considered  and  held  uji  by  a  pi-ctt\  large 
class  of  men  us  the  intalliijle  sym])toais  of 
vnetlKxlism.  Those  which  at  present  rnrcur 
to  my  rcroilcLuion  are  tlie  followin;^ :  (icint; 
to  church  in  lUe  aftern<M>n,  mainlainini;  fa- 
mily prayer,  not  travtllinji;,  or  r,i\  "mi^  i;-  e:i'  ■ 
dinners  or  other  eiiiei't.iintnenisoii  Siuulav  s  ; 
rejoicing  in  the  iiboiliion  of  tlie  slave  trade, 
promoting  the  religious  instnu.iion  of  th( 
prvM*  at  home,  subscribing  to  the  Mitjle  S)- 
CM.-ty,  and  contriliuting  to  esUiblish  Christi- 
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anitv  af)ixxid.  Thcive,  tlmurh  xhr  man  nt- 
teiulno  eccentric  elei'g)  man.  h(;ld  no  one  en- 
iliasia.>tic  doctrine,  associate  with  nufanuLic, 
i^  hi'liir  in  liiM"on\eis;ilion,  consistent  in  his 
pr.i'ire,  coiTict  in  In*)  \s  liiile  dejHiitment, 
will  infaliibl)  ii\  on  him  the  charge  of  nie- 
ilin.li^m.  Any  o.'/f  (fthe^e  will  excite  sus- 
picion, but  all  united  will  not  lail  absolutely 
to  stiijinaiize  him.  The  most  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  L^tablishment  will  avail  him 
nothing,  if  not  accompanieil  \vith  a  fiery  in- 
tolerance tcAvards  all  who  differ.  VVitfiout 
iniolerance,  his  charity  is  con«»ti'ued  into  un- 
soundness, and  his  caiidmir  into  disiiffectioii. 
lie  is  accuseil  of  assimilating  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  e\  ery  we.ik  bi-other  wliom,  though 
his  judgnieni  compeUhim  tolilame,  his  can- 
dour tnrbids  him  to  calunMiiate.  Saint  and 
h\p(K:rite  are  now,  in  the  Moffcr's  lexicon, 
iKcoinc  cnvertible  terms:  the  last  being 
always  imphevl  where  the  first  is  sneeruigly 
used.* 

*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,'  said  I,  *  that 
tlie  gIor\  of  a  tne<l  C'hrisiian  sfimewhat  re- 
sembles that  o|  u  Konian  vicioi',  in  whose  so- 
lemn j>n>ci  sMons,  among  the  (xles  of  gratu- 
laiion,  a  iniMure  of  abuse  and  railing  made 
p:irt  of  the  triumph.' 

*  Uappil) ,'  iv>,umed  Mr.  Stanley,  'a  reli- 
gious man  know  r>  ilie  woi-st  he  is  likely  to 
suffer.  In  tl-.e  present  cr^tablished  state  rf 
things  lie  is  imi  r.ilied,  :is  in  the  first  ages  of 
Chi  istianity,  to  be  made  a  spectacle  to  the 
world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  But  he 
must  submit  U>\k  assailed  by  three  diffenrnt 
descripiii.ns  of  per.Mj.i^.  From  the  first,  lie 
mubt  be  contented  to  have  principles  impu- 
ted to  him  x.hic'o  he  ul)h:,r.s,  mtrtives  which 
he  disilains,  and  ends  which  he  dej)i\cate:s. 
He  musi  sii!)niit  to  have  the  energies  of  his 
well-reguiated  jjiety  conf«»unded  with  lis? 
follies  oi  the  fanatic,' and  his  temperate  zeal 
blended  with  the  ra\  ings  of  the  insane.  He 
must  submit  tobeinxolved  in  the  absurdities 
ot  the  extravagant,  in  the  duplicity  of  the  de- 
signing, and  in  the  mischiefs  of  the  danger- 
ous ;  to  be  reckoiMl  among  the  disturbers 
ot  that  cliui  eh  which  he  w(»uld  defend  with 
his  bhuiil,  and  ofin.it  gi.vernniL'nt  which  he 
i^  p'-ihaps  snppiiitiiig  in  every  possible  di- 
ree  ion.  l'\\  er\  ine.iiiN  is  devised  to  shake  Irs 
credit.  I'm  11 1 1  Mich  diterinined  assailants  iiO 
prii(l«Mu-.e  (•  0)  proivCi  ids  char.icter,  no  pri- 
vate iii-i.r5ii\  t  an  defend  it,  no  public  ser- 
vice U'^CMi-  u.' 

*  1  have  oKin  wmidered,*  said  Sir  John, 
*at  the  Miccessof  attacks  which  seemed  to 
have  nothing  but  the  badness  of  the  cause  to 
ncommend  them.  Hul  the  assailant,  whose 
«>l)ject  is  l«j  make  i^cuHl  men  ridiculous,  well 
knows  that  he  ha.s  seemed  to  himself  a  lai-gc 
patioiLige  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  envicnis, 
'he  mal'.gii.i?  t,  and  irreli^^ions,  who,  like 
I'llier  lev  ellers,  find  it  moie  easy  to  establish 
the  etpiality  of  mankind  by  abusing  the  loftv , 
than  by  elevating  the  low.' 

*  In  m\  short  expenence  of  life,'  said  T, 
when  Sir  John  liad  done  spe;iking,  *  1  have 
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often  o')sen'ed  it  as  a  hai-dslup,  that  a  man 
must  only  submit  to  be  ctnideinned  ior  doc- 
trines he  disowns,  but  iil.so  for  consequences 
whic! I  others  may  draw  fmm  the  d«x:irine.s 
liQ  maintains,  tliouji^h  he  himself  both  piMcii- 
cally  and  speculaLively  disavow  any  such 
con*^"quences. ' 

*  Vhere  is  another  cliiss  of  enemies,'  re- 
sumed Mr.  Stanley.  *  To  do  them  justice,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  individual  Christian,  as 
Christianity  itself,  wliich  thcxj  hope  to  dis- 
credit ;  that  Christianity  which  would  not 
only  i*estr(Un  the  amduct,  but  would  humble 
the  heart ;  which  strips  them  of  the  pride  i»f 
philosophy,  and  the  arrogant  plea  of  merit ; 
"which  would  save,  but  will  not  Hatter  them. 
In  this  enlightened  period,  however,  for  men 
•who  would  preserve  any  cliaracter,it  would 
be  too  gross  to  attack  religion  itseli,  and  they 
find  they  can  wound  her  more  deeply  an(l 
more  creditably  through  the  sides  of  her  pro- 
fessors.' 

*  I  have  observed,'  said  I,  *  that  the  un- 
candid  censuixir  always  jiicks  out  the  worst 
man  of  a  class,  and  then  confidently  pixxlu- 
ces  him  as  being  a  fair  s])ecimen  i/it.' 

*  From  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  nn- 
charitable  acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  bu- 
sy,' resumed  \lr,  Stanley,  *  we  have  to  sus- 
tain a  gentler  warfare.  A  little  reproach,  a 
good  deal  of  ridicule,  a  little  suspicion  of  our 
designs,  and  not  a  little  compassion  for  our 
gloomy  habits  of  life,  auul  implied  contempt 
of  our  judgment,  some  friendly  hints  that  we 
carry  things  too  far,  an  inlijuati.m  that  bcinj; 
righteous  over  much  in  the  practice  bus  :i 
tendency  to  produce  dcraiij^emciit  in  the  fa- 
culties. These  arc  the  [ictty  l)Ut  daily  iri.iU 
of  eveiy  man  who  is  seriously  in  eanu-st ; 
and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  wli'se 

1  prospects  arc  well  gl-oundcd,  and  whose 
lope  is  full  ot  immortality.'    • 

•This  hostility,  which  a  i-eal  Christian  is 
sure  to  experience,'  said  I,  •  is  not  without 
its  uses.  It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his 
own  heart,  and  enlarges  his  charity  towards 
«)thers,  whom  repi-oach  i)erhaps  may  as  un- 
justly stigmatize.  It  teaches  aim  to  be  on 
liis  guaixl,  lest  he  should  really  deserve  the 
censure  he  incurs ;  and  what  I  presume  is 
of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches  him  to  sit 
loose  to  human  opinion  ;  it  wuikens  his  ex' 
cessive  tendeniess  for  ix'putalion,makeshim 
more  anxious  to  deserve,  and  less  solicitous 
to  obtain  it.' 

*  It  were  well,'  said  Dr.  Harlow,  *  if  the 
evil  ended  hei*e.  The  established  Christiim 
\\\\\  evince  himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrink- 
ing from  the  attack.  But  the  miiifortune  is, 
that  the  dread  of  this  attack  keeps  back  well 
disposed  but  vacillating  charactei-s.  They 
are  intimidated  at  the  uka  of  pariakin'^  the 
censure,  though  they  know  it  to  be  false. 

•  When  they  hear  the  reputation  oi  men  of 
piety  assailed,  they  assume  an  indiflerence 
which  they  are  far  from  feeling.  They  lis- 
ten to  reproaches  cast  on  characters  w'hich 
they  inwardly  rcvriv,  without  daring  to  vin- 


dicate them,  lliey  hear  the  most  attacW 
subjects  accused  of  disaffection,  and  Ac 
most  sober-minded  churchmen  of  innovatioB, 
without  venturing  to  repel  the  chai-gc,  Idt 
they  should  Ije  susi)ected  of  leaning  to  the 
l)artv.  Thev  are  afraid  fully  to  avow  that 
tlieu"  own  principles  are  the  s;ime,  lest  tlwf 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  calumnv. 
I'o  efface  this  suspicion,  they  affect  acol^ 
ness  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  treat  with 
levity  what  they  inwanlly  venerate.  Very 
vouiy;  men,  fnmi  this  cri'mmal  timidity,  are 
led  to  risk  their  eternal  happiness  throng 
the  dread  of  a  laui^h.  Thmighthey  knew 
tiiat  they  have  not  only  religion  but  rcasOQ 
on  their  side,  yet  it  requires  a  hardy  virtue 
to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  intre])id  principle  tn 
confront  a  siircasm.  Thus  their  own  nuod 
loses  its  firmness,  religion  K>ses  their  suppofti 
the  world  loses  the  benefit  which  their  ex- 
ample would  affoi-d,  and  they  them  selves  be- 
come liable  to  the  awful  charge  which  isde« 
nounced  against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  his 
Christian  |)i*otVssion. ' 

*  Men  of  the  world,'  said  Sir  John,  'are 
extix-mely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be 
thought /rtr//t7z/«r;  they  are  frightened  at 
every  thing  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  stamp  of  ])ublic  ap- 
plause.   They  arc  impatient  of  the  slighter 


I) lame  that  may  attach  to  their  conduct 
I'hey  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
strict  religion  as  a  thing  which  militates 
agaiiist  v;<j'.ul  taste,  and  to  connect  the  idea  n( 
snmelhinj:;  unclasVical  and  inelegant,  w^nic- 
ihiiig  awkwaixl  and  unpopular,  something 
unc.outli-and  ill-l)rcd,  with  the  peculbrdnc- 
trines  of  Christianity ;  dwtnnes  whkb, 
though  there  is  no  harm  in  believing,  they 
think  there  can  Ix'  no  gotxl  in  avowing.' 

*  It  is  a  little  hard,'  siiid  Mr.  Stanley,  *thal 
men  of  piety,  who  ai-e  allowed  to  possess 
good  sense  oii  all  other  ixcasions,  and  whose 
judgment  is  icspectcd  in  all  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  should  not  have  a  little  c^^ 
dit  given  to  them  in  mattei-s  of  religion,  but 
that  they  shouUl  be  at  once  transformed  inlo 
idejts  or  madmen,  in  that  very  point  whii'h 
afii  »rds  the  no!)lest  exercise  to  the  human  fa- 
culties.' 

*  A  Christian  then,'  said  I,  *  if  human  ap- 
plause be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  most  misera- 
ble. He  foifeits  l;is  nrputation  every  way. 
He  is  accused  by  the  men  of  the  world  of 
jjoing  too  far;  by  the  enthusiast  of  not  gninj 
tar  enoui^h.  While  it  is  one  of  the  best  en- 
dences  ot  his  being  right,  that  he  is  iTJccted 
l)y  one-  j)arty  for  excess,  anii  Ijy  the  other 
fur  deficicnc'y.' 

*  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?'  said  Doctor 
Barlow.  •  Must  a  discreet  and  pious  man 
give  up  a  principle  because  it  has  been  disr 
figured  by  the  fanatic,  or  abused  by  thcby- 
|)ocrile,  or  denied  bv  the  sceptic,  or  rcprO' 
l>ated  hy  th<*  formalist,  or  ridiculed  b)*  Ae 
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ttcn  of  the  world  ?  lie  sliouUl  nithcr  support 
it  with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  its  va- 
fae ;  he  shouM  rescue  it  mjin  the  injaries  it 
has  hustained  from  its  enemies  ;  and  tlie  dis- 
credit brought  on  it  b}*  its  imprudent  friends. 
He  should  redeem  it  frrjin  the  enthusiasm 
which  misconceives,  and  fiTjm  the  ignorance 
or  malignitv  which  misrepresents  it.     If  tlie 
learned  and  the  judicious  are  silent  in  pro- 
portion as  the  illiterate  and  the  vulvar  are 
o))trusive  and  loqu;icious,  tlie  most  im])or- 
tant  truths  will  be  abandoned  by  those  who 
are  best  able  to  unfold,  and  to  defend  them, 
while  they  will  be  embraced  excUisiveU  by 
those  who  misundei-stand,  dri^rade  an(f  de- 
base them.     Because  the  unKttL  red  arc  ab- 
surd, must  the  able  cease  to  be  nligious  ?  It 
the]*e  is  to  be  an   abandonment  of  every 
Christian  principle,  because  it  has  been  un- 
fairly, unskilfully,  or  inadequately  treated, 
there  would,  one  by  <  ne,  be  an  aljandonment 
of  evcrv-  docinneof  the  New  Testament.' 

•  I  felt  mvsclf  !)ound,'  said  Mr.  StanUy, 
'  to  act  on  tfiis  princii^le  in  our  late  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  'ryrrel.  I  wi.uld!i«.t  reluse 
to  assert  with  him  the  d<-cti  incs  of  grace, 
but  1  endeavoured  to  kt  him  see  thut  I  had 
adopted  them  in  a  scriptural  sense.  1  would 
not  try  to  convince  him  tint  he  was  wnmg, 
by  disownhig  a  ti*uth  because  he  abused  it. 
I  would  cordially  reject  all  the  bad  use  he 
makes  of  any  opinion,  without  rejecting  the 
opuiion  itsell,  it  the  Bible  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  belief  of  it.  Hut  I  wciuld  scnipulons- 
ly  reject  all  the  other  opinions  which  he  c^^n- 
nects  with  it, and  with  which  I  am  persuaded 
it  has  no  connexion. 

•The  nominal  Chnslian,'  said  Dr.  Har- 
low, *  who  insists  that  relii^ion  resides  in  the 
undei-standing  only,  mav  contend  that  love 
to  (iod,  gratitude  to  our  liedeemer,  and  sor- 
row for  our  offences,  arc  enthusiastic  extni- 
vaeancL*s;  aud efiectuallv  repn*ss by  lidicule 
and  sarcasm,  those  feelings  which  the  de- 
vout heart  recognises,  and  which  Scripture 
sanctions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  very 
feelings  arc  inflamed,  exaggerated,  disttnt- 
ed,  and  misreprcscnteil,  as  including  the 
■whole  of  religion,  by  the  inte.nij>erate  enthu- 
uast,  wlio  thinks  ivason  has  nothing  to  do  in 
the  business  ;  but  who,  tnisting  to  tests  not 
warranted  by  Scripture,  isgovenied  by  fan- 
cies, feeliiigs,  and  vi.Vions  of  his  own. 

•Between  these ])eniicii)us extremes,  what 
coui-se  is  the  other  Christian  to  i)nrsuc  f 
Must  he  discaixl  from  his  heart  all  ])ious  af- 
fections because  the  fanatic  abuses  them, 
and  the  fastidious  deny  their  existence  ? 
Iliis  would  be  like  insisting,  that  because 
one  man  happens  to  be  sick  of  a  dead  palsy, 
and  another  of  a  phrcnzy  fever,  there  is 
therefore  in  the  human  constitution  no  such 
temperate  medium  :is  sound  health.' 

CHAP.  XLI. 

Since  the  conversation  which  had  acci- 
dentally led  to  the  discovciy  of  Miss  Stan- 


ley's acquirements,  I  could  not  forbear  sur- 
veying the  j)eifcct  arrangements  of  thefami- 
l\ ,'  and  the  comT)letely  elegant  but  n^t  luxu- 
rious table,  witn  niore  than  ordinal*)  inte- 
rest. I  felt  no  small  delight  in  reflectiiig  that 
all  this  oitler  and  propriety  were  pixKluccd 
without  the  smallest  deduction  from  the 
mentcil  cultivation. 

I  could  not'iefrain  from  mentioning  this  to 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeased  with 
my  obsenation,  though  she  cautiously  avoi- 
ded saying  any  thing  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  wish  to  set  oft"  her  daughter. 
As  she  seemed  suiprised  at  my  know  ledge 
of  the  large  share  her  Lucilla  had  in  the  ni- 
rection  (»f  the  family  concerns,  1  could  not, 
in  the  imyji-udcnce  of  my  satisfaction,  con- 
ceal the  conxcrsation  I  had  with  my  old 
friend  Mi's,  Comfit. 

After  this  a\  owal  she  felt  that  any  reserve 
on  this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a 
littleness  which  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  her  character.  *  1  am  frequently  blamed 
by  my  friends,'  said  she,  *  for  taking  some  of 
the  lo:id  trom  my  own  shouldei*s,  and  laying 
it  on  hers,  •  }\'a\v  thing,  she  is  too  young  ! 
is  the  constant  cry  of  fashionable  mothers. 
My  genend  iuiswer  is,  you  do  not  think  your 
daughters  of  the  same  age  too  young  to  be 
married,  thoutrh  you  know  marnage  must 
bring  w  ith  it  th(  se,  and  still  heavier  cares. 
Surely  then  Lucilla  is  not  too  young  to  be 
initiated  in  that  useful  knowledge  which  will 
hereafter  become  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
her  duty.  The;  art^uisition  would  be  really 
liurlheiisome  then,  if  it  were  not  lightened 
by  ])repar(ttory  practice  now.  I  have,  I 
trust,  c<'nvinced  my  daughters,  that  though 
there  is  no  great  n)erit  in  possessing  this  sort 
knowledge,  yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly 
disciedital)le.' 

•  In  several  houses  wherc  I  hsid  visited,  I 
had  observed  the  forwardness  of  theparents, 
the  mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of 
the  daughter's  merits, — *  so  dutiful !  so  nota- 
ble !  such  an  excellent  nurse  !'  The  girl 
was  then  called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and 
was  thus,  by  that  wconaintcncy  which  my 
gfMxl  mother  deprecated,  kept  in  tlie  full 
exhibitinn  of  th(^se  ver>'  talents  which  are 
most  likely  to  interfere  with  nursing  and  no- 
t.'il)lentss.  Hut  since  1  had  been  on  my  j)re- 
sent  visit,  1  had  never  once  heard  my  friends 
ext(il  tUe'r  Lucilla,  or  bring  forward  any  of 
her  excellencies,  I  had  however  observed 
their  eyes  fill  w  ith  delight,  which  thev  could 
not  suppix'ss,  when  her  merits  werc  tfie  sub- 
ject ol  the  ])raise  of  others. 

I  took  notice  of  this  difl'ercnce  of  conduct 
to  Mrs. Stanley.  'I  have  often,' said  she, 
•been  so  much  huit  at  the  indelicacy  to 
which  voii  allude,  that  I  ver>'  early  i*esc4ved 
to  avoi(l  it.  If  the  girl  in  (question  does  iiot 
deserve  the  conmiendation,  it  is  n(»t  only  dis- 
ingenuous but  di^hnnest.  If  she  does  it  is  a 
coi'irse  and  not  very  honourable  stnitagcm 
for  gct.iii'i:  her  off.  But  if  the  dauv^hter  be 
indeed  all  viiut  a  n;  .-ther's  pariial  tondncss 
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believes,'  added  she,  her  eyes  fillinij;  with 
tears  ot'  lernlenicss,  •  how  can  she  be  in  such 
hiiste  to  (leprixe  hi'i-seif  of  the  solace  uf  licr 
I  lie  f  How  can  she  by  gross  acts  wuiind 
that  delicacy  in  her  ch'uijihtcr,  which,  to  a 
man  of  retiiienient,  would  be  one  of  her 
chief  attractions,  and  which  will  \)e  IciW- 
ei-ed  in  his  esteem,  by  the  suspicion  tliat 
slic  may  concur  in  the  iiulisci'etion  of  the 
mother. 

*  As  to  Lucilla,'  added  she,  *Mr.  Stanley 
and  1  sometimes  say  tn  each  other,  *  Little 
children,  keep  yourselves  fromidoU  !*  O 
my  dear  young  friend  !  it  is  in  vain  to  dis- 
semble her  unaffected  woith  and  sweetness. 
She  is  not  only  our  delij>;htful  companion,  but 
our  confidential  friend.  We  encourage  her 
to  give  us  her  opinion  on  matters  of  business, 
as  well  as  of  taste  ;  and  havini;  retU-cicd,  a>> 
well  as  read  a  ^kmI  deal,  she  is  ntit  destitiitt.- 
ot' materials  on  which  toexeicise  iK-rivasou- 
ing  |)owers.  W'c  have  ncvei*  repressed  Ik r 
natural  vivacity,  because  we  never  Siiw  ir, 
like  Phcebe's  i»  cluii^^er  of  carrying  her  oil 
from  the  stri.ight  line.' 

I  thankeil  lih*^.  Stanley  for  her  afliTtinn- 
ate  frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  shewed 
the  cordial  inteixrst  1  t<ji)k  m  her,  who  wa>> 
the  object  of  it ;  company  coming  in  inter- 
rupted our  intei*esting  lete-a-tete. 

After  tea,  I  observed  the  partv  in  the  s;i- 
loon  to  be  thinner  than  iistiai.  Sir  John  and 
l^dy  Bclfield  havinj^  wiihdra wit  to  w rite  let- 
ters; and  that  individual  ha\in<  (juitted  ihe 
room,  whose  presence  wculdhave  recomileil 
me  to  the  absence  «.f  all  the  rc>»t,  I  siole  t  ut 
til  take  a  s(»litarv  walk.  At  the  distance  uf 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  j^ark-ijate,  ou  a 
little  comnujii,  1  obst  rved,  f«irilie  iiist  time, 
the  smallest  and  neate^l  cottaj^e  I  ever  Ix- 
held.  'I'lieit:  was  a  flourishing  >(Hing  or- 
chard behind  it,  and  a  little  court  full  iA  flow- 
ers in  front.  But  L  was  paiticularly  attract- 
ed by  a  l>eautiful  n;sc  tree  in  full  blossom 
which  giX'W  against  the  house,  and  almost 
covered  the  clean  white  walls.  As  I  knew 
this  sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of 
Lucilla*s  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led 
into  the  litlie  couit,  and  looked  alx^it  for 
some  living  creature,  ot  whom  i  might  have 
begs«^  ^^^^  fli)wers.  Hut  seeing  no  one,  J 
ventured  to  gather  a  branch  ot  the  roj^es, 
and  the  door  Ix-ing  open,  walked  into  the 
house,  in  order  to  acknowledge  my  theft, 
iind  make  my  coinpensalicn.  In  vain  1  hxik- 
rd  round  the  little  neat  kitchen  !  no  one  ap- 
peared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  of  a 
soft  female  voice  over  head  an"es».ed  my  at- 
tention. Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which, 
considiTing  the  i-ank  of  the  inhabit] ait's,  I  did 
not  teel  it  necessary  to  i-esiNt,  I  softly  stole 
lip  the  narrow  stairs,  cautiously  stooping  as  I 
ascended,  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  not  al- 
lowing me  to  walk  upright  1  st'^iil  still  at 
the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which  w. is  left 
half  oprm  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently  put  my 
litail  thnnuHi.    What  were   mv  emotion's 


when  1  siiw  Lucilla  Stanley  kneclins  tn  Jc 
'side  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large  t£l  lUiu: 
spread  open  on  the  bed  biforc  hcr,nui({ 
which  she  wasix-adingone  of  tin*  p^itmtiiJ 
I'sidms  to  a  pale  emaciated  female  figuRi 
who  lifted  u])  her  failing  e\  es,  and  clasped 
her  feeble  hands  in  solemn  attention ! 

Before  two  little  bars,  which  senedfw* 
grate,  knelt  Phoebe,  with  one  hand  stirnig 
some  broth,  which  she  had  brought  froa 
home,  and  with  the  other  ^ningwithbcr 
straw  Ijoiinet  the  dying  embers,  in  order n 
make  the  broth  Ixnl ;  yei  seemingly atttt- 
ti  ve  to  her  sister's  reading.    Herdi&lu^tM 
hair,  the  deep  flush  which  the  fire  and hcf 
lal)our  of  love  gave  her  naturally  aniniatrf 
cmuitenaiice,  tormed  a  fine  cmitnuitlotk 
I  angelic  tranc|iiiililv  and  calm  dtvdtionwhjA 
!  >at  t n I  the  f  ice  » .f  Luci  1 1  a.     Her  vfiirt  vA 
j  inexpressibly  sweet  and  penetrating,  »l"l8 
laiih,  hope.'arid  eh  irity   hcenied  to  IxM 
,  from  ht-r  fine  ujjiified  eyes.     On  acc<*«it« 
Iheih  scness  of  the  ixxan.  she  had  thrown « 
her  hat,  cl«.;ik,  and  i;lo\  es.  aiul  bidlhe«« 
itlu-  bed  ;  and  her  tine  lui.r.  which t*<^ 
i  tiom  it?>  ( •  .nfinemeiii,  shadid  that  side  wjj 
.  face  w  huh  was  next  the  d«x>r,aiKl  preverfw 
her  si'eihg  me.  ^. 

1  scanrely  <lared  to  breathe  lestlsbcw 
intei  nipt  siirli  a  scene.     It  was  a  subject b» 
imworthv  of  H.iphael.    She  neNt  bepj»J» 
^  read  the'  forty -fir>t  Psalin,  with  t*^  "^ 
j\et  solemn    cnipbasis    of  dev«"«it  f^^'jj 
j  '  Iile>Md  is  he  that  consul erelh the po*"* 
I  n<  e<l\ ,  the  Lord  shall  deliver  hiininlheti»e 
1  uf  tn.uble. '    Neither  the  poor  wooian^ 
myself  could  h'»ld  out  any  longer.    ^**y 
,  t)\  el  come  b>  her  gratitude,  and  1  b>  "^y*?! 
'  Miin.tinii,  aiid  we  l>«iih  at  the  *»i^n*'^  "^^IJlS 
|inv«>luiitaril\'  exclaimed.  Amen  !    JH^ 
'  forwanl  w  iih  a  motion  which  1  could  no  V*"    | 
'  ger  control.     Lucilla  saw  me,  started up* 
ojufusion, 

ami  bliikh'd 
CrletliMl  rot)  tvfL 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  cwrall^^ 
I  Bible,  by  dr.iwing  her  hat  «jver  it,  *Plial*i 
sitid  she,  with  ail  the  conii>osure&hecudi 
assume,  *  i^  the  bmth  iradv  ?'    Phoebe, iA 
her  UMial  iraiit),  called  (HJt  to  HietocoiK 
and  assist,  v\  hich  1  did,  but  su  unskilfiiUft 
ili.tt  she  chid  nie  for  uiy  awkwardness. 
I     It  was  an  inteivsting  sight  tu  MrcoDCcf 
I  these  bl(K>ming  sisters  lift  the  dying  wonuB 
in  her  l>ed,  and  siippoit  her  with  heranOi 
while  the  other  fed  her,  her  own  wcakhafld 
i  Ix-ing  umcjual  to  the  task.    At  that  ni«DCiA 
!  how  little  did  the  splendors  and  vanities oE 
life  appear  in  my  v\  es  !  aiid  how  reaily  wis 
I  to  exclaim,  wfth  Wol^ey, 

Vain  |>onip  aitil  glury  of  the  world,  I  hate  joa» 

When  tliey  had  finished  their  picus  ofto 

I  iiuiuired  if  the  poor  wumaii  had  noatt9* 

dam.     P  lis  be,  who  was  generally  the  chief 

speaker,  said,   *she  has  a  good  daughtcTi 

,  who  is  out  at  work  by  d:iy,  bat  takes  caiTflf 
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p  at  night ;  ?)iit  she  is  never  left 
she  has  a  little  grand-daughter 
s  her  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  as 
c(l  to  go  once  a  day  to  the  Grove 
visions,  we  generally  contrive  to 
vliile  we  are  here,  that  Dame 
never  be  left  alone.* 
rt  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little 
,  painfully  climbing  up  the  stall's, 
g  round,  expecting  to  see  the 
;htcr ;  l^ut  it  was  little  Kate  Stan- 
lap  full  of  dry  sticks,  which  she 
:ollecling  for  the  poor  woman's 
iharp  points  of  the  sticks  had  for- 
vuy  m  many  places  throuj^h  the 
I  in  frock,  part  of  which,  together 
Dunet,  she  had  left  in  the  hedge, 
had  been  i-obbing.  At  this  loss 
iii>ed  nut  much  concern,  but  la- 
it  a  lit:lc  that  sticks  wei*e  so 
at  she  feared  the  broth  had  been 
)m  her  being  so  long  in  picking 
imift'd  she  could  not  help  it  1 
td  with  these  under  allotments, 
iegrees  in  the  scale  of  charity, 
ntly  laid  my  roses  on  the  hat  of 
2y,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  be- 
ll the  room,  as  1  drew  near  the 
aine  to  slip  a  couple  of  guhieas 
nd,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
ho  thought  herself  unobserved, 
le  little  window,  and  fasten  the 
tlic  cn.>wn  of  her  hat  like  a  gar- 
len  the  grand-daughter  ivturned 
1  the  daily  bounty  from  the  Grove, 
r  leave,  followed  by  the  prayers 
igs  of  the  g<Kxl  woman. 
)Hbsed  by  the  rose-tree,  the  or- 
i  the  court,  PhoKbe  said  to  me, 
glad  that  poor  people  can  have 
lies  .'*  I  told  her  it  doubled  my 
n  to  witness  the  enjoyment,  and 
le  hand  which  conferred  it ;  for 
ivned  it  was  their  work.  •  We 
s,*  rejilied  Phcebe,  *  a  particular 
in  observing  a  neat  little  flower 
lut  a  cotUige,  because  it  holds  out 
l)le  indioition  that  the  inhabitants 
om  absolute  want,  before  they 
ise  little  embellishments.  * 
iaiso,'  said  Miss  Stanley,  *asif 
I,  instead  of  spending  her  few  lei- 
nts  in  gadding  abi-oad,  employed 
oming  her  little  habitation,  in'or- 
:e  it  more  attractive  to  her  hus- 
id  we  know  more  than  one  in- 
his  village  in  which  the  man  has 
give  up  the  pul)ric  house,  by  the 
ubition  of  impix)ving  on  her  la- 

lier  what  fii-st  inspired  her  with 
ic^s  for  gardening,  and  how  she 
ed  so  naich  bkill  and  taste  in  this 
t  *  Siie  l)lushed  and  said,  *  she 
I  should  think  her  romantic,  if 
)  confess  that  she  had  caught  both 
iid  the  pabsion,  as  far  as  she  pos- 
er, from  au  early  and  intimate  ac- 


(]uaint2ince  with  the  Paradise  Lost,  of  which 
she  considered  the  beautiful  <lescriptions  ol 
the  scenery  and  plantations  as  the  best  pre- 
ctrj)ts  for  landscape  gaixlening.  Milton,'  she 
said,  *i)oth  excited  the  taste  and  supplied 
the  lilies.  He  taught  thfe  art  and  inspired 
the  love  of  it ' 

From  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transK 
tion  to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On 
my  asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  Milton,  she  replied,  'that  slie 
considered  Kve,  in  her  state  of  innocence, 
as  the  most  beautiful  model  of  the  delicacv, 
pn)i)riety,  grace,  and  elegance  of  the  female 
character  which  «any  poet  ever  exhibited. 
Even  after  her  fall,'  added  she,  *  there  is 
something  wonderfully  touching  in  her  re- 
morse, and  affecting  in  her  contrition.' 

*We  are  probably,*  replied  I,  *morc 
deeply  affected  with  the  beautifully  con- 
trite expressions  of  repentance  in  our  first 
parents,  from  being  so  deeply  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  offence  which  occa- 
sioned it.' 

*  And  yet,'  replied  she,  « I  am  a  little  af- 
fronted with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a  no- 
ble justness,  he  ifpi-csents  Adam's  grief  at 
his  ex])ulsion,  as  chiefly  arising  from  his  be- 
ing banished  from  the  presence  of  his  Ma- 
ker, the  soiTows  of  Eve  seem  too  much  to 
arise  from  being  burnished  from  her  flowers. 
The  grief,  though  never  grief  was  so  be:  r- 
tifully  elcHiueiit,  is  rather  too  exquisite,  her 
siil)stantiat  ground  for  lamentation  cona- 
dered." 

Seeing  me  goin^  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 
with  a  smile,  saving,  *  I  see  by  your  looks 
that  you  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to 
vindicate  the  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  just  ap- 
propriation of^the  sentiment  to  the  sjex  ;  but 
surely  the  disj)roportion  in  the  feeling  here 
is  rather  too  violent,  though  I  own  the  loss 
of  her  flowers  mi^/it  have  aggravated  any 
common  j)rivation.  There  is,  however,  no 
female  chai*acter  in  the  whole  compass  of 
pcxrtry,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so  li^«ly 
an  interest,  and  no  jjoem  that  ever  took 
such  ])owerful  possession  of  my  mind.' 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full 
assurance  of  the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and 
feelings,  this  would  have  completed  my  con- 
viction. It  struck  me  as  the  Virgilian  lots 
formerly  struck  the  snpei-stitious.  Our  mu- 
tual admiration  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  of 
its  lieroine,  seemed  to  bring  us  nearer  to- 
gether than  we  had  yet  been.  Her  renriarks, 
which  I  gradually  drew  from  her  in  the 
c(iU!*se  of  our  walk,  on  the  construction  of 
the  fable,  the  nchness  of  the  imagery,  the 
elevation  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  and 
just  approjiriation  of  the  sentiments,  the  art- 
ful structui-e  of  the  vei-se  and  the  variety  of 
the  characters,  convinced  me  that  she  had 
imbibed  her  taste  from  the  purest  sources. 
It  was  easy  to  ti-ace  ner  knowledge  of  the 
best  authors,  though  she  quoted  m-ue. 

«This,'s;ud  I  exultingly  ,to  myself,  *is 
I  the  true  learning  for  a  lady  ;  a  kuowlcdgj& 
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that  is  rather  delectedthan  displayed,  that  is 
felt  in  its  etVccts  on  her  mind  and  convci'sa- 
tion  ;  that  is  seen,  not  by  lier  citiu};  learned 
names,  or  adducin}^  lonj^  quotiitions,  but  in 
tlic  general  result,  by  the  delicacy  of  her 
taste,  and  the  correctness  of  her  sentiments.' 
In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  little 
Kate,  not  oi'ily  by  rescuing  her  hat  fi*om  the 
hedge,  but  By  making  a  little  pnnision  of 
wood  imder  it,  of  lai-ger  sticks  than  she 


back  another  which  Sir  John  had  bylum*,| 
and  that  Lucilla,  who  is  considered  uthe 
last  appeal  in  all  matters  of  this  itaitnti 
slicukl  decide  to  which  the  prefeitnce 
slK.uld  be  given,  before  the  arcmtcctwot 
to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  talc  and  mf 
rosebud,  and  the  conservatory,  and  eveiy 
thing  but  Lucilla,  wliom  I  was'  beginning  ti 
adcUess,  when  little  Celia,  pulling  my  coat 


could  gather,  which  slie  joyfully  promised  I  said, — *Oh,  C'harles,*  (for  sol  teach  ^Itbe 
to  assist  the  gnu  id-daughter  in  canning  to  j  little  ones  to  call  me,)  'Mrs.  Comfit  teOs 
the  cottage.  j  me  very  bad  news.    She  says  that  yournev^ 

I  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if,  curricle  is  come  down,  and  that  you  are  g> 
I  had  been  soliciting  a  i)ensic)n  for  myself,' ing  to  run  awav.  Oh!  don't  go;  leant 
to  entreat  that  I  might  he  i)ernjiited  to  un- 1  i)ait  with  you,*  said  the  little  chammv 
dertakc  the  putting  forward  Dame  Alice's*  j  throwing  her  airns  round  my  neck, 
little  girl  in  the  world,  as  sf»on  as  she  shall  j  'Will  you  g<j  with  me,  Celia  ?*  said  I, 
be  released  from  Ikt  attendance  on  her:  kissing  her  rosy  cheek.  'There  will  be ^ 
grandmother.  Mv  j)roj)osid  was  graciou^sly '  room  emnigh  in  the  cuniclc.*  *  Oh,  Ibhculd 
accepted,  on  contJition  that  it  met  with  Mr.  like  to  go,'  siiid  she,  *  if  Lucilla  may  govitk 
and  Mrs.  Stanley's  approbation.  us.     Do,  dear  Charles,  do  let  Lucilla  go n 

When  we  juined  the  party  fit  supper,  it|  the  Priory.  She  will  be  vci-y  irood  ;  %<b\ 
was  delightful  to  observe  that  the -habits  of  von,  Lucilla?'  1  ventured  to  look  at  Mai 
religious  chanty  were  so  interwoven  with  |  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh  without  succced- 
the  texture  of  these  girl's  minds,  that  the  ing,  and  l)lushed  without  trying  at  it. 
evening  which  had  been  so  interestinj;  to'  On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  add- 
me,  was  to  them  only  a  connnon  evening. ,  ing  to  her  confusion,  t'elia  looked  up  pi- 
marked  with  nothing  particular.  It  never  teously  in  my  face,  and  cried  :  *  and  so  yon 
occun*ed  to  them  to  allude  to  it ;  and  once '  woLi't  let  Lucilla  go  home  with  you  ?  1  an 
or  twice  when  1  was  tein])te(l  to  mention  it,  j  sure  the  cunicle  will  hold  us  all  nicely ;  ft* 
my  impnidence  was  repressed  by  a  hx^k  of  1  am  very  little,  and  Lucilla  ism^t  ven*  bi* 
the  most  significant  gravity  fi"om*Lucilla.      . — *  Will  you  persuade  her,  Celia  .'*  said  1, 

1  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing! — *(),'  said  she,  'she  docs  not  want  pe^ 
that  my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat  j  suading  ;  she  is  willing  enough,  and  I  will 
to  the  hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  pene- :  run  to  papa  and  mamma  and  ask  their  IttivCi 
trating  eye  of  Pha'be,  who  aiT.hly  said,  *  1 ,  and  then  Lucilla  will  go  and  be  glad :  wool 
wonder,  '  Lucilla,    what  narticular  charm  you,  Lucilla  .•" 

there  is  in  Dame  Alice's  laded  i-oses.  I  of- 1 '  So  saying,  she  spiling  out  of  my  anBS» 
fei"cd  you  some  fresh  ones  since  we  came!  and  ran  out  of  the  i*oom  ;  Lucilla  would  hart 
'^  I  never  knew  vou  pi-efer  withered  j  followed  and  pre\ented  her      I  rcspcctfullf 

befoi*e.'    Lucilla  made  no  answer,  detained  her.     How  could  I  neglect  such  ai 


home, 
flowers 


but  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out-blush- 
ed the  roses  on  her  head. 
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opportunity  ?  Such  an  opening  as  the  sw«t 
prattler  luid  jjiven  me  it  was  imposable  to 
inerhxjk.  The  impulse  was  too  powcrliil 
to  be  resisted  ;  1  gently  replaced  her  on  her 
seat,  and  in  language  which,  if  it  did  any 
After  breakfast  next  mnming  the  com-  justice  to  my  feelinjis  wJis  the  most  ardtntf 
pany  all  dropped  cift*  one  after  another,  ex-  [tender,  and'resptctful,  pouird  out  mv  white 
cept  Lady  Kelfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  my- i  heart.  I  believe  my  words  were  incoherent; 
self.  We  had  been  so  busily  'engaged  in  1  am  sure  they  we're  sincere, 
looking  over  the  ]»lan  of  a  conscrvatorv,  I  She  was  evidently  distressed,  lleremc- 
which  Sir  John  pi-oposed  to  build  at  Heech-  \  tion  prevented  her  replying.  But  it  wa»»ilie 


wood,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we  hardly 
missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud, 
had  climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favourite  sta- 
tion with  her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell 
her  another  pretty  stoiy.  I  hatl  before  told 
her  so  many,  that  I  had  exhausted  both  my 
memory  I'uid  my  imagination.  Lucilla  was 
smiling  at  my  inipoverished  invention,  when 
Lady  Belfield  was  called  out  of  the  n>om. 
Her  fair  friend  rose  mechanically  to  follow 
her.  Her  ladyship  I)egged  her  not  to  stir, 
but  to  employ  the  five  minutes  of  her  ab- 
aciicc  in  carehdly  criticising  the  plan  she 
held  in  her  hand,  saying,  she  would  bnng 


emotion  of  suiprise,  not  of  resentment.  Her 
confusion  bore  n(^  sym])tom  of  displca-'Uii*. 
IMusliing  and  hcMtating,  she  at  la**!  siiil— 
•  My  father.  Sir— my  mother.*  Hciv  her 
vt)ice  failed  her.  I  i*ec*)llected  with  jov,  that 
on  the  application  of  l^ord  Staunton,  bliehrtl 
alhiwed  of  no  such  reference,  nay  she  Li»d 
forbidden  it. 

*  1  take  your  reference  joj'fully,'  said  I. 
•only  tell  me  that  if  1  am  so  happy  as  t(ro6- 
tain  their  consent,  you  will  not  wltlsfW 
yours.*  She  ventured  to  raise  hertinn^K.u's 
t«)  mine,  and  her  nvnlest  but  expressivrl-fJi 
eiK  I'UiTigtd  me  almcst  as  much  as  any  wuiis 
could  ha\  c  done. 
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)mcnt  the  door  opened,  and  in 
(1  with  the  otlier  drawing  of  the 
in  hish.'ind.  After  having  ex- 
ih  with  his  keen,  criticiil  vyc  ; 
StanU*y,'  siiid  he,  with  a  l<K)k 
cli  hud  more  nu-anini;  than  she 
:ind,  Mu-re  is  tlif  other  draw- 
look  as  if  you  had  I)cen  cabniij 
c  fii*st,  you  will  now  ii^ive  nic 
'if>rrtifr  opinion  (>{  the  merits  of 
:mI  the  cruelty  to  lay  so  much 
words  calm  aiid  dcli!)LT:ite,  and 
them  insourch  a  manner,  and 
one,  asck-arly  shewed,  he  read 
.enance  tliut  no  e[)ithtts  could 
:  iH-en  so  ill  applied, 
eld  came  in  immediately  after, 
line,'  said  he,  with  a  si^iiificant 
is  St:inley  has  deeply  consider- 
t  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw 
e  interested  about  any  tiling.  I 
lie  is  dissatislied  on  the  whole. 
I  obution  is  ail  she  now  express- 
1  ha\c  time  to  spy  out  faults 
lie  sees  none  at  present.  All  is 
.',  and  j)r':i)OTi:(.n.* 
was  not  eiioii\;h,  in  rm-C'elia 
re.ilh — *(),  Lucilla,' cried  she, 
'l.imma  won't  let  y(;u  i^o  with 
i:»^h  1  t(ild  them  you  hei^vi^ed  and 
'  Lucilla,  the  pink  ot  whose 
become  crimson,  said  angnly, 
what  do  \ou  mean  ?*  *()h,  nii,* 
liild,  •  I  mean  to  say  that  /  beg- 
»e(l,  and  1  thouj',ht  )ou  looked 
,Ul  likctoj^o — tlionv^h  Charles 
ou,  and  so  I  lold  Papa. 
oonHh'h.  The  Ht  If.ehh  lauv!;h- 
bnt  Lady  Ik  Ifu  Id  had  the  rha- 
[^nciU  I's  hand,  sa\  inir,  *  rome 
^inv^-nHiin,  my  dear,  n\u\  let  us 
jservatory  business.  Tins  j)i-at- 
ill  never' let  us  i»et  cm.'  Miss 
wed,  her  face  glowiny;  with  im- 
elia,  whom  1  detained,  called 
Papa  only  said  there  was  not 
curricle  for  three,  but  if  'tis 
vvav  1  am  sure  we  could  sit — 
:\  Lucilla.'''  Lucilla  was  now 
«»f  hearing. 

was  huit  that  her  delicacy  had 
much,  \et  I  own  1  hugged  the 
t  author  of  this  c(»nfusit)n  with 
Klness,  Sir  J(»hn's  raillerv,  now 
CwuUl  be  no  lon^^-T  pained  by  it, 
•  receisefl,  or  rather  1  was  iiiat- 
ery  (bject  but  the  one  of  which 
.s  full.  To  be  heard,  to  be  ac- 
\\\  tacitly,  to  be  referred  to  pa- 
kiiew  luul  no  will  but  hei*s, 

)  n  tncivd  and  hotr.tTfli  delight, 
>-r  iM-r(:iiiit>  ofHuKing  bliss 
i'  lV.jt  nil  iiuw. 

emaind'.r  ff  the  day  I  found  no 
'.iking  to  Mr.  StanK.y.  Always 
leeifiil,  hiMKit!;cr  avoided  U'-r 
mt  the  ary*.\::!  i  i' company  pre- 
ving  thri)wn  i.g'.tlier.     ly.icilb 


ajipearetl  at  dinner  as  usual  f  a  little  graver* 
and  more  silent,  but  always  unaft'ect^,  na- 
tural, and  delicate.  Sir  John  whispered  to 
me,  that  she  had  intreated  her  mother  to 
kcej)  Celia  out  of  the  way,  till  this  curricle 
business  was  a  little  got  out  of  her  head<- 

CHAP,  XLin. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  thought 
Mr.  Stanley  had  retieated  to  hislibrat^',  I 
followed  him  thither.  He  was  busy  wnting 
letters.  I  apologized  for  my  intrusion.  He 
laid  his  papers  aside,  anil  invited  me  to 
sit  by  him. 

*  You  are  too  good,  Sir,'  said  I,  *  to  re- 
ceive with  so  much  kindness  a  culj)rit  who 
a])j)earsbefore  you  ingenuously  to  acknow- 
ledge the  infraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  entering  with  you.  I  fear 
that  a  few  days  are  wanting  of  my  prescri- 
bed month.  1  had  i*esolved  to  obey  you  with 
the  most  relij^tms  scrupulousness ;  out  a  cir- 
cumstance trifling  in  itself,  has  led  almost 
irresistibly  to  a  declaration,  which  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  commands  I  had  resolved  to 
postpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature, I  hojie,  however,  you  will  not  con- 
<lemn  my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to 
tell  your  charming  daughter  how  necessary 
she  IS  to  my  happiness.  She  docs  not  reject 
me.  She  n.»fers  nic  to  her  father.* 

*  You  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
daugliter,  lean  tell  you,  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Stan- 
lev,  Icy.king  gravely,  *  I  fe.ir  you  have  mor- 
tally offended  her.*'  I  was  dreadfully  alarm- 
ed. *  You  know  not  how  you  afflict  me,  Sir,' 
said  I  ;  *  how  have  I  offended  Miss  Stanley.^' 

*  Not  Sliss  Stanley,*  said  he,  smiling,  •but 
Miss  Celia  Stanley,'  who  cxtivmelv  ivsenta 
having  been  banished  fixim  the  drawing- 
room  ycsteixlay  evening.' 

*  If  Celia's  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to 
fear,  Sir,  1  am  most  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir,  my 
happiness,  the  peace  of  mv  future  life  is  in 
your  hands.  •  But  f^l^t  tell  me  you  lorgive 
the  violation  of  my  pi*omise.' 

*I  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles,' replied 
he,  'that  you  kept  the  spiiit  of  your  en- 
gagement, though  you  broke  it  in  the  letter; 
and  for  an  unpremeditated  breach  of  an  ob- 
ligation of  this  nature,  we  must  not,  1  be- 
lieve, l)e  too  rigorous.  Your  conduct  since 
your  declaration  to  me,  has  confirmed  the 
aflfection  which  your  character  had  before 
excited.  You  were  pi*obably  surpnsed  and 
hurt  at  mv  cold  reception  of  your  pi-oposid-; 
a  i)roi)os:d  which  gave  me  a  deeper  satisfac- 
tion tnan  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no  dis- 
sembler in  suppressing  the  nlejisui-e  I  felt 
at  an  address  so  every  way  desirable.  My 
dear  Charles,  1  know  a  little  of  human  na- 
tu?x».  I  know  how  susceptible  the  youthful 
heart  is  of  impressions.  I  know  how  apt 
these  impressions  are  to  be  obliter.ited ;  a 
new  face,  a  moiv  advantageous  connexion.' 

*  Hold,  Sir,*  said  1,  indignantly  intemipting 
him,  *  you  cannot  think  so  nicaniy  ot  n;e. 
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,Yoii  cannot  rate  the  son  of  your  friend  so  i  manners^  and  sweet  temper,  takl  the  fcok- 
low/  dation  of  an  aflfection  wnidi  had  net  bea 

^  «••«  «  «•««  tm  '■'•■111  >^V  A.  ^  


retirement,  rural  scenes,  daily  upnortunitius '.  (irovc,  and  boih  as  iiusband  and  father  ban 

of  seeing  a  young  wdinan  not  u^^ly,  of  con-  been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

versing  with  a  young  wpman  not  disayjruca- ;     *  As  wxtti  its  Lucilla  was  bom,  your  Ctthcr 


} 


least  that,  to  speak1ione>tly,  I  shonid  consi- !  ^'hVn  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  ^'^'^ 
dcras  a  fair  competitor,  hardly  left  you  an  my  hcait  beat  so  fast,  and  the  agiTatino  rf 
unprejudiced  judge  of  the  strite'of  your  own  my  whole  frame  was  so  visible,  tint  he 
heart.     I  was  not  sure  but  that  this  sort  of  paused  for  a  moment ;  but  perceinng  thit 

'  of  I  wa       "" 


cosy  commerce  might  pnxluce  a  feeling  of  I  was  all  ear,  and  that  I  made  a  stlnK 
complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for  lion  for  him  to pitx:t.'ed,  he  went  on. 
love,  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  acci-'  *  This  was  a  tavourite  project  with  in.  We 
dent,  mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance  pursued  it  however  with  the  moderaOOBci 
of  being  thrown  together  shr«ild  irrevocably  nu*:i  who  had  a  settled  sense  of  the  vptO" 
entangle  either  of  you.  I  was  desirous  (if  tainty  of  all  human  thiir^  of  human  life  il:- 
affonhng  you  time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to '  self ;  and  witli  a  strong  convictioa  of  ihe 
judge.  1  would  n  >t  take  advantage  of  your  i  probability  that  our  project  might  nenrbe 
first  emotions.     I  would  not  take  advantage :  realized. 

of  your  friendship  for  me.  I  would  not  take  i  *  W'itliout  too  much  indulging  theillaBai 
advantage  of  your  feeling  ardently,  till  1  had  of  hope,  we  agreed  that  there  could  be  M 
i^iven  you  time  to  jmlge  temperately,  and  harm  in  etiurating  our  children  for  taA 
examine  tairl  v.'  '  (other ;  in  ii*.  spiring  them  with  correspoiifiiC 

1  assutx'd  hi-n  I  was  eqUiUy  at  a  :r)«,sto  ex- '  tastes,  similar  inclinations,  and  espccaSf 
press  my  gratitude  of  his  kimlness,  and  my  witli  an  exact  conformity  in  their  raipoui 
veneration  of  his  wisdom;  and  thanked  him  views.  We  never  indulged  th^presun^A- 
in.termsof  affectionate  energy.  ,oiis  tlr^-ught  of  CfAinteracting  pro\*idaMl 

'MyrL'gard  for  you,'  said  he,  'is  not  of  rlispcnsatwfns,  of  conquering  ^fficuftia 
yestenlay.  1  have  taken  a  warm  intercut  in  which  time  might  prove  to  lie  insoperabk 
your  character  and  happiness  almost  ever  and  abive  all,  we  djlerniined  nevertobea 
since  you  have  l>een  in  being  ;  and  in  a  way  weak,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  oompeflin; 
more  intimate  and  pei-sonal  than  you  can  their  affections.  We  had  b«^h  studwdtte 
susj)ect.'  '  I  human  heait  long  en<Hm;h  to  know  thai  it  ii 

So  saving  he  arose,  unlocked  the  drawer '  a  penerse  and  wayward  thing.  We  woe 
of  a  caoinet  which  stoofl  behind  him,  and  ;  convinced  that  it  would  nt  be  dictalcdina 
took  out  a  large  pacfjuet  of  lettei*s.  He  then  matter  which  involved  its  dcare:^  iDtertfi; 
Fosumed  his  seat,  and  holding  out  the  direc-;  we  knew  that  it  liked  to  pick  outibc«i 
tion  on  the  covers,  asked  me  if  1  was  ac- .  happiticss  in  its  own  way.' 
quaintv-d  with  the  hand-wi-iting.  A  tear  in-  j  As  Mr.  Stanley  proccleded,  my  heait  wSr 
voluntiirily  started  into  mv  eve  as  I  exclaim-  ■  ted  w  itli  grateful  love  for  a  father  wbo^  ■ 

'    '"      '     "  happnem 

frDB.    w 
)  ivproKk 
*  You  are  not  igaorant  that'never  were  two  me,  as  it  1  had  n  )tdesei*\'eflsuchtendeiiiai^ 
men  moi-e  firmly  attached  by  all  the  ties  I  rejoiced  that  my  memorj*  had  no  specific 
which  ever  cementerl  a  Christian  friendship,  charge  to  bring  against  it. 
than  your  lamented  f«ilhcr  and  myself.  Onr       *  For  all  these  ivasons,*  continiud  Sb 
early  youtli  was  spent  in  tlie  siu'ie  studies,   St miey,  *  we  ntutuallv  agreed  to  burroff 
the  same  pleasui-e^,  the  same  society.  '  We  wishes  in  our  own  bi>soms  ;  tn  comwi.  the 
took  sweet  counsel  ti^ether,  and  went  to  event  to  Him  by  whom  adl  events  «rcp" 
the  house  of  (icxl  as  friends.*    He  c^Mide-  verned ;  never  to  name  you  to  each™' 
sce:idingly  overlooked  my  lx:ing  five  or  six  but  in  a  general  way  ;  to  excite  no  fyxtiOOB 
years  younger  than  himself.  After  h:s  mar-  liking,  to  elicit  no  artifxial  passkv,  ind  Bi 
riage  with  your  excellent  m«»ther,  the  cur-  kindie  neither  inij)atience,  curiosity,  DorB- 
rent  of  life  canned  us  diflert  nt  ways,  but  terest.  Nothing  niore  than  a  friencQy  to^ 
without    causing    any    abatement    in 


voiunriiniy  started  into  my  eye  as  i  exciaim-  j  tea  w  icii  grateiut  love  tor  a  tatn< 
ed — ' it  is  the  well  known  liaiid  of  my  be- !  making  such  a  pnnision  for  my  I 
loved  father.'  '         !  had  gerieituisly  left  my  choice  sof 

•Listen  to  me  attentively,'  resumed  he.  While  niv  conscience  seemed  to 


using    any    abatement    in    the  reganl  was  ever  manifestitl,  and  tbe 
w^armth  of  r>ur  attachment.  of  Charles  and  Luciila  were  never 

•  1  continued  to  spend  one  month  even-  ed  together, 
year  with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  i  invaelf .      *  In  this  you  have  found  }"Oiir  advuttj^ 
married.    Vou  were  then  not   more  tha;i   Had  uiy  daughter  been  accustomed  ttiU 
three  or  f  jur  years  old ;  aad  your  engagin;^  y,,u  s])uken  of  with  any  particularity;  W 
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die  been  conscious  that  any  important  con- 
■equences  mlj^ht  have  attJ»chcd  to  your  visit, 
you  would  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  sceinj^ 
her  in  her  native  simplicity  of  character. 
Undesii^ning  -.md  artless,  1  tni»it  she  would 
have  been  under  any  circumstance,  l)ut  tn 
have  been  uni-esc^n'cd  and  open  would  Im\  e 
been  scarcely  possible  ;  nor  mij;ht  yiu,  mv 
dear  Charles,  with  your  sti-oni;  sense  of  filial 

Eiety,  have  been  able  ex:ictly  to  discriminate 
ow  much  of  your  atUichmcnt  was  choice, 
bow  much  was  duty.  'I'he  awkwardness  of 
restraint  would  have  diminished  the  plea- 
■are  of  intercoui-se  to  both. 

•  Knowint;  that  thtf  cliildish  hrfJthcr  and 
rister  soit  of  intiuiacy.was  not  the  most  pro- 
mising mode  for  the  development  of  your 
mutual  sennments,  we  ai;ix*ed  that  you 
■hould  not  meet  till  within  a  year  or  two  o\' 
the  period  when  it  would  be  proper  that  the 
onion,  if  ever,  mic;httake  place. 

•  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  ag;e  or  cha- 
racter to  indulj^e  veiy  romantic  ideas  of  the 
doctrine  of  sympathies.  Still  we  saw  no  rea- 
lm for  excluding;  such  a  possibility.  If  we 
succeedeil,  we  kni'w  that  we  wei-e  training 
two  beings  in  a  conformity  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  they  did  nr>t  at  once  attract 
anection,  wrndd  not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should 
inferior  motives  fii*st  influence  your  mutual 
liking;.  And  if  it  failed,  we  should  each  have 
educated  a  Christian,  who  would  be  likely  to 
carry  pii'ty  and  virtue  into  two  other  fami- 
lies. Much  g(xxl  would  attend  our  success, 
and  no  possible  evil  could  attend  our  failure. 

'  I  could  shew  you,  I  believe,  near  a  hun- 
dred Icttci-s  on  each  side,  of  which  vou  were 
the  unconscious  subject.  Your  father,  in 
his  last  illness,  returned  all  mine,  to  prevent 
a  prematui*e  disc4)verj',  knowing  how  soon 
his  pnpers  would  fall  mto  your  hands.  If  it 
will  give  you  pleasure,  you  may  peruse  a 
corresponuence,  of  which,  for  almost  twenty 
years,  you  were  the  lilile  hero.  In  i^eadiug 
iny  letters  you  will  make  yourself  master  of 
the  character  of  Lucilla.  Vou  will  read  the 
history  of  her  mind  ;  you  will  mark  the  un- 
folding of  her  faculties,  and  the  progress  of 
her  education.  In  those  of  vour  father  you 
will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  back  your  own 
steps.' 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause,  I  bow- 
ed my  grateful  accei)tance  of  his  obliging 
offer.  1  was  afraid  to  s])eak,  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  word  of 
acommunicaticMi  so  intcrt'sting. 

*You  now  see,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  why  you  wert*  setit  to  lidinburgh.  Cam- 
bridge and  (.)xford  were  too  near  I«ondon, 
and  of  course  too  near  Hampshire,  to  have 
maintained  the  necessaiy  separation.  As 
soon  as  you  left  the  University,  your  father 
pnjpose'd  accx»mpanying  you  on  a  visit  to  the 
Grove.  Like  fond  parents,  we  had  prepa- 
red each  other  to  expect  to  see  a  being  just 
such  a  one  as  each  wonld  have  wished  for 
the  companion  of  his  child. 

•  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  expcri- 
VoL.  11.  59 


mrnt.  You  were  both  to'j  >  o\\nfr  to  m-iny. 
But  we  were  impatient  tr  |"»hice  \oii  both  ',\\ 
a  ])o»st  of  observation  ;  tosc*^  the  result  of  a 
meeting  ;  to  ujark  what  sympathy  there 
would  be  between  two  minds  formea  with  a 
view  to  each  other. 

*  Hut  vain  w  ere  all  the  projects  of  man. 
Oh  !  blindness  to  the  futui-e  !  Y<hi  doubtless 
rcmeniber,  that  just  as  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  your  j«'inney  southwards,  your 
dear  father  Wris  seized  of  th**  lingering  illness 
of  which  he  died.  Till  almost  the  last,  he 
was  able  to  write  me  in  his  intervals  of  ease, 
short  k'lters  on  tlie  f  ivfuirite  topic,  I  l^e- 
member  with  what  joy  his  heart  dilated, 
when  he  told  mi»  of  \(n\r  positive  refusal  to 
leave  him,  on  his  pic'hsiiig  you  topui-suc  the 
plan  already  scttlfd.  and  to  m.ikc  your  visit 
to  Londoi:  and  the  Cii-ove  without  him,  I 
will  read  you  the  passage  fnmi  his  letter,' — 
He  read  as  follows  : 

*  In  vain  have  1  endeavoured  to  drive  this 
dear  son  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  ask- 
e<l,  with  the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted 
filial  piety,  if  1  could  pi-opose  to  him  any 
compensation  for  his  absence  from  my  bick 
couch  ?  *  1  make  no  sacrifice  of  duty,*  said 
he,  •  in  preferring  you.     If  I  make  any  sa- 

ifice,  it  is  to  pleasure.  * 


en 


Seeing  mv  eyes  overHow  with  grateful 
tenderness,  Mf.*  vStanlcv  said,  *  if  1  can  find 
his  last  lettir  I  will  shew  it  you.'  Then 
looking  over  the  jiacquet. — *  here  it  is,'  said 
he,  putting  it  into  my  hands  with  visible  emo- 
tion. Neither  of  un  had  strength  of  voice  to 
be  able  to  read  it  aloud.  It  was  written  at 
several  times. 

*  Priory,  JVcdnrsdaij,  March  18,  ISOr. 

*  Stanley — 1  feel  that  1  am  dying.  Death 
is  awful,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  is  neither 
suq)rising  nor  terrible.  I  have  been  toj 
Ujug  accust(jmed  steadily  to  contemplate  it 
at  a  distance,  to  start  from  it  now  it  is  near. 

'  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.  As  a 
Christian,  1  tiiist,  I  have  overcome  tliis  fear. 
Why  should  1  di-ead  that,  which  mere  rea- 
son taught  me  is  not  an  extniction  of  my  be- 
ing, and  which  revelation  has  convinced  me 
will  be  an  improvement  of  it  ?  An  impro\'e- 
ment,  ( )  how  inconceivalile  ! 

*For  several  yeai-sl  have  habituated  my- 
self every  day  to  reilect  lor  some  moments 
on  the  vanity  of  life,  the  ceilaintv  of  death, 
the  awfulness  of  judgment,  and  the  du  ration 
of  eternity. 

*  riie  separation  from  mv  excellent  wife 
is  a  trial  from  which  1  should  utterly  shrink, 
were  1  lurt  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope. 
When  we  married,  we  knew  that  we  were 
not  immortal.  I  have  endeavoured  to  fami- 
liarize to  her  and  to  myself  the  inevitable 
separation,  by  constantly  keeping  up  in  the 
minds  of  both  the  idea  that  tjne  of  us  mu8t 
be  the  siuvivor.  1  have  endeavoured  to 
make  that  idea  supportable  by  the  cx)nvic- 
tion  that  the  survivt^rship  will  be  short— the 
I'e-union  certain — speedy — eternal.  0  [ivx- 
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clarum  difm  /♦  &c.  &c     How  gloriously  i 
docs  (yhvistianity  exalt  the  rapture  by  en- ! 
nobliiig  tlic  oUjlcts,  of  this  sublime  apos- 
trop)ie  !* 

•  Friday  ihr  20t/i. 

'  As  to  the  union  of  my  son  wiiii  Lucilla, 
you  and  I,  my  trit-nd.  lia\e  long  teamed  from 
an  kutiiority  higher  than  tliat  classical  one, 
of  wtiich  we  have  fi^equently  adniiixd  the  > 
exprcbsion,  and  iameuted  the  application,  \ 
that  long  views,  and  remote  hopes,  and  dis- 
tant expectations,  become  not  soshoit-stght- 
ed,  so  short-lived  a creatuix*  as  man,  \  1  trust, 
however,  that  our  plans  have  l>cen  earned 
on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  this  bix:vi- 
ty  ;  with  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death.     1 
have  told  C harks,  it  is  my  wibh  that  he 
should  visit  ycxi  soon  after  my  deatii.  1  durst  i 
not   cunnnand    it — for   tins'   incoinpardblel 
youth,  who  has  sacrihced  so  much  to  liihfa- ; 
ther,  will  tind  that  lie  has  a  mother  worthy  j 
of  still  gix'ater  sacrifices.     As  soon  as  he  Ciui  j 
prevail  on  himself  to  le«ive  her,  you  will  si-e  \ 
nim.  Mav  he  and  your  Lucilla  behold  each ' 
other  wiilL  the  o>'es,  with  which,  each  of  us 
views  his  own  child  !  If  they  see  each  other 
vith  indifference,  never  let  them  know  our 
wislics.  It  would  perplex  and  hamper  those 
to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  oi  thought 
and  actioiL     If  they  conceive  a  mutual  at- 
tachment, reveal  our   pn.ject.      In    such 
minds,  it  will  strengthen  that  attachment. 
—The  apprtjbatiun  of  a  li\'ing  and  the  de- 
sire of  a  deceased  pai*ent  will  sanctify  their 
union. 

'  I  must  break  off  through  weakness.' 

•  Monday,  23. 

'  I  resume  my  pen,  whicli  1  thuugfit  I  had 
held  for  the  last  time.  May  God  bless  and 
direct  our  children  !  Infinite  wisdom  per- 
mits me  not  to  see  their  union.  Indeed  my 
interest  in  all  earthly  things  weakens.  Even 
my  solicitude  for  this  event  is  somewhat  di- 
nnnishcd.  The  most  imi)oitant  circum- 
stance, if  it  have  not  God  tt)r  its  olyect,  now 
seents  comparatively  little.  The  longest 
life,  with  all  its  concerns,  shrinks  to  a  point 
in  the  sight  of  a  dving  man  whose  eye  is  till- 
ed by  eternity.  Eternity  !  Oh,  my  friend. 
Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geometry  can 
measure,  no  aritlimetic  calculate,  no  imagi- 
nation conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe.  Tlie 
eye  of  a  d)  ing  Christian  seems  gifted  to  pe- 
netrate depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  phi- 
losophy. It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley 
without  dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene 
beyond  it.  It  kxjks  with  a  kind  of  chastised 
impatience  to  that  land  where  ha])pincss  will 
be  only  holiness  perfected.  There  all  the 
promises  of  the  gtispel  will  be  accomj^Ushed. 
There  afflicted  virtue  will  rejoice  at  its  past 

*  See  thla  whole  bnuiitul  paiuife  in  Cicrro  de  Sc- 
nectute. 

tHorue,  in  ipeakinf  of  Uie  breriij  and  uucevtainty 
of  life,  Mrlduin  fail*  lo  produce  it  ai  an  incentive  to  ten- 
■ual  iwlulpmce.  See  particularly  Uic  fuurih  aud  clr- 
Tenih  Udci  of  the  Grit  book. 


trials,  and  acknonpvledge  their  subserriercc 
lo  its  present  bhss.  '1  here  the  secret  s«if- 
denials  of  the  rigliteous  shall  be  rtxognizrd 
and  rewarded — and  all  the  hopes  c/f  the 
Christian  shall  have  their  complete  consuio- 
mation.* 

•  Saturday^  2Sr*. 

•  My  weakness  increases— I  have  vhnn 
this  at  many  intervals.  My  body  fttinti,  but 
in  the  Loixf  Jehovali  is  everlasting  strengtlL 
Oh,  Stanley  !  if  pain  is  tr>  ing,  if  dtau  ii 
awful  to  him,  who  knows  in  whom  he  ha& 
trusted  ;  how  is  pain  endured,  how  is  dtith 
encountered  by  those  who  have  no  sucbsuzh 
port  r  ^ 

•  Tue&dau,  the  3l«r. 

•  I  am  better  to-dav — if  I  experieiicclit- 
tle  of  that  rapture  which  s»'nie  require,  as 
the  sign  of  tlieir  acceptance,  1  yet  hive  a 
gtiod  nojie  thi\iu»;h  grace  Nay  there  are 
mouients  when  1  rejtJcc  with  j*iy  ur^peaka- 
ble.  I  wcHild  ni>t  prfduce  this'  jo)-  as  anjr 
certain  criterion  of  my  safety,  because,  fitan 
the  nature  of  my  disease,  tlierc  are  ulso  mo- 
menL*»  when  my  hpirits  sink,  and  this  might 
equally  furnish'  arguments  against  ray  btate, 
to  those  who  decide  by  frames  and  feefing^ 
1  think  my  faith  as  sound,  my  pardon  u 
sure,  when  these  privileges  are'withdravD, 
as  when  1  enjoy  them.  No  depre&ioo  of 
spirits  can  make  my  evidences  less  sc^ 
though  it  may  render  the  re\Tew  of  tbeu 
less  Uelightfui, ' 

'Friday,  2d Jtrii 

•  Stanley  !  my  departure  is  at  hand  M? 
eternal  redemption  draweth  nigh.  Mv  h«  pe 
IS  full  of  mimoriaiity.  This  is  my  con.fut— 
not  that  niv  sins  are  few  or  smsdl,  but  th^ 
they  are,  I'humbly  trust,  pardoned,  througb 
liuii  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  ibr  me. 
Faithful  is  hk  that  has  pi-omised,  and  bis 
promises  are  not  too  great  to  be  made  gmd 
—for  Omniscience  is  my  promiser,  and  1 
have  Omnipotence  itself  for  my  securitv.— 
Adieu  !•  ' 

*  •    #    •    • 

On  the  cover  was  written,  in  Mr.  Stanlev'i 
hand — he  died  three  days  after! 

*  ■-    •     •    • 


* 


It  IS  impossi!)le  to  describe  the  mingled 
and  conthctmg  emotions  of  mv  soul,  wluk- 1 
perused  this  letter.  Ciratiiiide  that  I  h*d 
p<issessed  such  a  father— sorrow  tliat  I  h:id 
lost  him — ^transport  in  anticipating  aiirvirt 
which  had  been  his  earnest  wibh  lor  aim  at 
twenty  years — ^re^ret  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  witness  It — devout  jov  that  he  was 
in  a  state  so  superior  to  even' my  ^pise  cf 
liappiness— a  strong  feeling  of  the  uiiccriatD- 
ty  and  brevity  of  ali  happiness— a  sokinn 
resolution  tliat  I  would  never  act  unncrth^ 
of  such  a  father — a  fervent  praver  tha:  1 
might  be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolutit^n:- 
all  these  emotions  so  agitated  and  divideil  n.r 
whole  mind  as  to  render  mc  unfit  foi  aD\  m^ 
ciety,  even  for  that  (»f  Lticilla.  I  withdreir, 
gratefully  pressing  Mr,  Stanley's  hand ;  he 
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kindly  returned  the  pressarcp  but  ndther  of  | 
u  attempted  to  speak. 

He  silently  put  my  fiather's  pacquet  into 
my  hands,  i  shut  myself  into  my  apart- 
ment, and  read  for  three  hours,  letters  for 
which  1  hope  to  be  the  better  in  time  and  in 
eternity.  I  found  in  them  a  treasure  of  re- 
ligious wisdom,  excellent  maxims  of  human 
prudence,  a  thorough  acc}uaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  a  keen  insight  into  human  na- 
ture in  the  abstract,  and  a  nice  discrimina- 
tloD  of  individual  characters;  admirable  do- 
cuments for  general  education,  the  applica- 
tion of  those  documents  to  my  particular 
turn  of  character,  and  diversinecl  methods 
fix-  improving  it. — The  pure  delight  to 
which  I  luoked  forward  in  reading  these  let- 
ters with  Lucilla,  soon  became  my  predo- 
minant feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  re- 
flections had  composed  into  a  soothing  tran- 
quillity. My  joy  was  sobered  without  being 
iu>atca.  I  received  the  cordial  congratula- 
tions of  my  friends.  Mrs.  Stanley  behaved 
to  me  with  increased  affection,  she  present- 
ed me  to  her  daughter,  with  whom  1  after- 
wards passed  two  houi-s.  Tliis  inte^^•iew 
left  me  nothing  to  desire,  but  that  niy  grati- 
tude to  the  Almighter  Dispenser  of^ happi- 
ness mi^ht  bear  in  some  little  proportion  to 
his  blessmgs. 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  after 
dinner,  I  spied  little  Ccliu  peeping  out  of  the 
door  of  the  children's  apartment,  in  hopeot 
seeing  me  pass.  She  flew  to  me,  and  bcggecj 
I  would  take  her  into  the  company.  As  1 
kriew  the  interdict  was  taken  off,  I  carried 
her  into  the  saloon  where  they  were  silting. 
She  ran  into  Lucilla's  arms  and  said,  in  a 
voice  which  she  meant  for  a  whisper,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  com- 
pany, '  Do,  dear  I^ucilla,  forgive  me,  I  will 
never  say  another  word  al)out  the  curricle, 
and  you  shan't  go  to  the  Priory  since  you 
don't  like  it.'  Lucilla  found  means  to  silence 
her,  by  shewing  her  the  pictures  in  the 
*  Peacock  at  Home ;'  and  without  looking 
up  to  obser\'e  the  general  smile,  contrived 
to  attract  the  sweet  child's  attention  to  this 
beautiful  little  poem,  in  spite  of  Sir  John, 
who  did  his  utmost  to  widen  the  mischief, 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

The  next  day  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Bar- 
low called  on  us.  By  the  uncommon  seri- 
ousDWof  his  countenance  I  saw  sometliing 
was  the  matter.  'You  will  be  shocked)' 
said  he,  *  to  hear  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying, 
if  not  actually  dead.  He  was  tlie  night  be- 
fore last,  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  He 
lay  a  long  time  without  sense  or  motion  ;  a 
delirium  followed.  In  a  short  interval  of 
reason  he  sent  earnestly  imploring  to  see 
me.  Seldom  have  I  witnessea  so  distressing 
a  scene. 

*  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  his  glassy 


eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  unconscious  who  I 
was,  and  ^^roaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow 
vwce — *  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and 


why  my  gold 

ver  are  cankered,  the  rust  of  them  shall  wit- 
ness aeainst  me  ;  they  eat  up  my  flesh  as  it 
were  fire.' 

<  1  was  astonished, 'continued  Dr.  Bariow, 
'  to  see  so  exact  a  memory  coupled  with  so 
wild  an  imagination.  '  Be  composed,  Sir,* 
8^  I,  seeing  he  began  to  recollect  me, '  this 
deep  contrition  ib  a  favourable  symptom.* 
•  Dr.  Barlow, 'replied  he,  grasping  my  hand 
with  a  vehemence  which  corresponds  with 
his  look,  •  have  you  never  heard  of  riches 
kept  by  the  owner  thereof  to  his  hurt  .>  Res- 
titution !  Doctor,  restitution  ! — and  it  must 
be  immediate,  or  it  will  be  too  late.'  I  was 
now  deeply  alarmed.  *  Surely,  Sir,'  said  I, 
'  you  ai'e  not  unhappily  to  adopt  St.  James's 
next  words — •  fi)i-give  me ;— but  you  cannot 
surely  have  *  defmuded. "  *  O  no,  no,'  cried 
he,  *  1  have  been  what  the  world  calls  ho- 
nest, but  not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead  will  call  sa  The  restitution  I  must 
make  is  not  to  tlie  rich,  for  any  thing  I  have 
taken  from  them,  but  to  the  poor,  for  what  1 
have  ke/it  from  them.  Hardness  of  heart 
would  have  been  but  a  common  sin  in  a  com- 
mon man ;  but  I  have  been  a  professor. 
Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for  I  de- 
ceived myself  as  much  as  others.  But  oh  ! 
how  hollow  has  my  j)rofession  been  I' 

*  Here  seeing  him  i-eady  to  £unt,'  continu- 
ed Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  imjwsed  iulence  on  him, 
till  he  had  taken  a  cordiaL  This  revived 
him,  and  he  went  on. 

*  ••  1  was  miserable  in  my  early  course  of 
profligacy.  1  was  disappointed  m  my  sub- 
sequent schemes  of  ambition.  I  expected 
more  from  the  world  than  it  had  to  cive. 
But  1  continued  to  love  it  with  ^1  its  disap- 
pointments. Under  whatever  new  shape  it 
piescnted  its  temptations,  it  was  still  my 
idol.  1  had  always  loved  money  ;  but  other 
passions  more  turbulent  had  been  hitherto 
predominant  These  I  at  length  i^enounced. 
Covetousness  now  l>ecame  my  reigning  sin. 
Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  that  1  clea- 
ved Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  that  I 
leiuied.  Still  I  was  unhappy,  1  was  at  a  loss 
whither  to  turn  for  comfort  Of  religion  I 
scarcely  knew  the  first  prindples. 

*  *'  In  this  state  I  met  with  a  plausible,  but 
ill-informed  man.  He  had  zeal,  and  a  sort 
of  popular  eloquence  ;  but  he  wanted  know- 
ledge, and  argument,  and  soundness.  1  was, 
however,  struck  with  his  earnestness,  and 
with  the  importance  of  some  tmths  which, 
though  common  to  others,  were  new  to  me. 
But  his  scheme  was  hollow  and  imperfect, 
and  his  leading  principles  subversive  of  all 
morality."  * 

'  Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paused.  I  entreated 
him  to  spare  himself ;  but  after  a  few  deep 
groans  he  pix)ceedcd. 
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* "  Whether  his  opinions  had  made  him- 1  conduct  Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  btvf  a 
tr(^immoral  I  never  inqtiired.  It  is  certain  {  eye.  He  made  him  and  Dr.  Uarlaw  jqm 
they  were  calculated  to  make  his  hearei-s  so.  '  executors.  He  offered  lo  leave  iheniharf 
Instead  of  lowerint;  my  N])iniii.it  di;>ca*^e,  by  j  his  tbitune.     W  itli  their  u^uul  (lisiir.emif 

Sresciihiii^  rtpcinaiice  ami  luimilitVf  he  l:»- 1  e.lness  tiu:y  positive!)  iffu-ed  to  acctjili, 
amcd  it  by  cordials.     All  was  high — idl  j  and  suy^Kcsted  to  him' a  better  mode  of  b& 
"Wiis  aninuitin);— <ill  was  sate  !    On  no  better '  stc»wiiig  it, 

ground  than  my  avowed  discontent,  he  Ian-       He  I'fted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,avio^ 
ed  me  at  once  in  a  security  so  much  the '  *  I'his  is  indeed  C'htistianity ;  [mresmain- 
more  f.ital,  as  it  laid  asleep  all  apprehen-   defiled  IX•li^ion  !    If  it  be  not  faith,  ili»iu 
sion.    He  misUxfk  my  uneasiness  fir  a  com-   fruits.     If  it  be  not  th^  procunnj^Oiuaeoi' 
plete  chanv^^e.     My  talking  nt  sin  w. is  mad"   salvation  it  is  one  e\idence  of  a  safi: atatL 
a  substitute  for  m>  lermuncin^^it.     Proud  of  C),  Mr.   Stanley,  cur  last  c(Miver&ation  hn 
a  rich  cuan  f>r  a  convert,  he  leil  me  to  mis-   sunk  detj)  into'  my  hcait.     You  had  bepi 
take  conviction  for  conversion.    1  was  buoy-  -to  pull  the  veil  from  my  eves ;  hutmAbinj 
ed   up  with  an  unfoumled    confidence.     I -tears  the  whole  mask  (iff. like  the  hand ol 
adopted  a  ivhgion  w  I  licli  pmmised  pardon  death,  like  impending  jiid',:ment.    How  lit- 
without  ix-pentance,  happiness  witliout  obe-  tie  have  I  considered  eteinilv  !    Judj^mcrt 
dience,  and  lu-aven  without  holiness.    I  had    was  not  in  all  my  thoui^hts — 1  had  t^rdd 
found  a  short  road  to  peace.     1  never  inqui-   the  ternn's  of  ix'sp*  nsibiiity  !    O,  Dr.  BiJ^ 
red  if  it  were  a  vife  one."  '  ■  low,  is  there  any  hope  fcr  ine  ?' 

•  The  po:)r  man  now  fell  back,  unable  tf»  *  Sir,*  re])r!ed  the  Df.ctcr,  •  your  Mniiirt 
speak  for  some  minutes,  rhenrrillvingagam,  greater  because  you  fiel  it;  so  fur  tn  ni  it, 
he  ix*stnnei],  in  a  still  more  broken  \oice.    \our  danger  diminishes  in  ],roportirii  us itii 

•  **  Heix*  1  slop  short.  My  reh.gioii  had  discenied.  Your  conditi' n  is  not  worst'. biA 
made  no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore  biUer,  because  }ou  are  hcci-nte  sensihkcf 
made  none  in  my  Tfe.  I  i-e.id  i^ooil  biK>ks,  >  our  sins  and  wants.  I  jnd^e  farnK-afc" 
but  they  \^ere  low  and  tUnatlcal  in  tlieir  Ian-  '  \ourably  of  ) our  state  now,  than  when  yci 
guage,  and  antinonjiau  in  their  piincipU. !  Miouglit  st)  wrli  itji.  Yf\ir  sense  of  the  wi 
But  my  i-eligious  ignoiatice  was  so  depiora-  «  f  \our  cAvn  heart  is  the  best  pu<»f 't  jow 
ble,  that  their  novelty  caught  strong  hold  oi ,  sincerity  ;  your  repentance  tfjward^GijdB 
me."  '  ;  the  be^t  evidence  of  your  faith  in  our  Lori 

•  I  now  desircd  him,' contiinied  Dr.  Bar-  Jesus  Christ.* 

low  *  not  to  exhaust  himself  fatther.  1  pray-  *  Doctor,  it  is  tiK»  late,'  ix'plicd  the  sict 
ed  with  him.  lie  was  siiuck  with  awe  at  man.  *  How  can  I  shew  th.it  my  reiHiitHfce 
the  h«ily  energy  in  liie  ofiice  for  the  sick,  is  sincere  r  In  this  luisLnibie  ccniiiLuu  how 
which  wascpiite  new  lu  hnn.     He  ownetl  lie   c.in  1  glorify  Ci<Kl  .'* 

had  not  susp^c'cil  the  cIiumIi  to  Ije  soevaii-  *  Sir,'  rephed  Dr.  Barlovv,  « vcu  must  lay 
eclical.  lliisisn"»uni"inui<m  error,  iloi-  ane^  the  who.e  fi  uial.  ti.  n  rf  \(urt.i(tlu 
neaded  and  su].'eifici.d  ni'.ii,  wiien  tluy  are  i  iiat  S.l\ iour  wiinni  von  h.Kl'urihiippilT 
once  alarmed,  are  rather  caugiit  by  phr.ises  ailopied  as  .-.  substitute  for  vii-tuo,  ni^^be 


than  sentiments,  by  terms  thanj>rincipies.  received  as  a  ]>ropitu.tiriii  tor  sin.     It  \oq 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  d«i:innes  ot  the  recf)ver,  yon  must  devote  voun><'if,  spirit, 

-Bible  and  of  the  chui'ch  in  vvii.chmenof  soul,  and  br>dy  to  his  service.     You  must 

the  world  unhappiiy  live,  that  makes  it  so  adornhisg(>s])elby  y(.urcoiidiict ;  viHiinntf 

difficult  for  Us  to  address  ihem  under  sick-  plead  his  c.tUse  in  vmir  conversation  ;  vt4i 

ness  and  aflliction.     We  have  no  common  must  recoin mend  his  dcctrihes  by  vourW 

ground  on  w  Inch  to  stand  ;  no  intelligible  miiity  ;  you  must  dedicate  even-  talent  God 

medium  through  which  to  communicate  with  has  given  you  to  his  glory.     If  he  ccniinuc 

tliem.     It  is  having  b<ith  a  language  and  a  to  visit  von  with  sickness,'  this  will  call  new 

bcience  to  learn  at  once.*  and  Uiore  dittii.nlt  Chiistian  craces  into  ex- 

Jn  the  inorniri,;  Dr.   Barlow  again  visited  ercise.     ifbv  this  seveit  aHiiction  vc-u  lOie 
Mr.  Tvnel.     He  found  him 


of  this  ;  but  ix-mhided  liim,  that  liiuugh  he  additional  c:;h  for  trustin;^  in  the  divine  pro- 
himself  would  never  recommend  dunty  as  mises  ;  an  adtliii^nal  oi.c:isiun  f.r  imiiatirtf 
acommutati'Mi  or  a  bribe;  yet  s-Jiie  imine-  the  divine  example  ;  a  stro:  ger  motive  fir 
diatc  acts  of  bounty,  w  hil-.:  there  was  a  pus-  sav  ing  practically,  the  cup  w  h'ch  my  Father 
Ribility  of  his  lecovery,  would  be  a  i)etter.  lias  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it.* 
eaniest  of  his  repen'tMice,  than  the  be-  *0,  D<)ctor,' said  the  unhiij.py  man, 'iw 
queathing  his  whole  estate  v*hen  it  c«  uld  be  remoi>e  aiises  n- 1  meivlv  fmrn'my  hmini 
of  ho  further  use  to  himself.  He  was  ail  neglectedthisor  that  moral  duty,  this rrthaC 
acquiescence.  !  act  li  charltv,   but  Irom  the'  welarrfhaJr 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.     He  i-e-  evidence  which  that  neglect  afifard^  thai Oijr 
commended  to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose  religion  was  not  siiiCere.' 
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•I  repeat.  Sir/  said  Dr.  Barlow,  'that 
r  false  securitf  and  unfounded  hope  were 
re  alaiTniMg  than  your  present  distress  of 
mind.  £xamineyouro\%nhe.irt,  fearnotto 
|irobe  it  to  the  bottom  ;  it  will  l>e  a  saluUiry 
mart  As  you  are  able,  I  will  put  you  into 
.course  of  reading  the  Scriptui-cs,  with  a 
iew  to  promote  self-examuuition.  Try 
yourself  by  the  stniit  rule  they  hold  out. 
pnf  fcr\'ently  that  tlie  Ahiiiglity  niay  assist 
joa  by  hisSnnit,  and  tarnestly  endeavour  to 
aoflfer  as  well  as  to  do  his  whole  will,' 

Dr.  Barlow  says  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
fittle  pn"«pect  nV  his  perfect  i-ecoverv,  as 
«f  his  immediate  dissolution  ;  but  as  far  as 
one  human  creatiire  can  ji\dge  of  the  state 
of  another,  he  believes  the  \isitatiou  will  be 
lalutary.  • 


CHAP.  XLV. 

As  we  were  setting  at  suj>per,  after  Dr. 
Harlow  had  left  us,  Lady  lielfield,  turning 
to  me,  said,  •  she  had  had  a  >?<)verncss  pro- 
posed tn  her  fixmi  a  quarter  1  hhould  little 
expect  to  hear.*  She  thet»  pivnluccd  a  let- 
*tcr,  informing  her  that  Mr.  Feniham  was 
lately  found  dead  in  hi»  bed  of  un  ap<mlexy. 
That  he  had  died  Inst). vent ;  aiul  tlMt  his 
large  income  ceasing  with  his  life,  his  fami- 
ly w^re  plunged  into  the  ulinost  distix'ss. 
iTiat  Mrs.  Fentham  experienced  the  must 
mortyfving  neglect  fixmi  her  numenm^  and 
itoble  friends,  who  now,  tluit  s!ie  ecu  id  no 
Vmger  am\isethem  with  balls,  cciiiccrts,  and 
Supi>ers,  revenged  ihemselves  l)y  wondering 
what  she  could  ever  rtiean  by  givuig  them  lii 
ail,  and  declarir.g  what  a  lx>re  it  hiid  always 
been  to  them  to  go  to  her  ])anies.  They 
DOW  insisted  that  peof^le  ougiit  to  confine 
themselves  to  their  own  station,  and  live 
within  theirincomc,  though  they  themselves 
hail  lifted  her  above  her  station)  and  had  led 
her  to  exceed  her  income. 

•  The  |>oor  woman,'  continued  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  is  in  extreme  distiH-'ss.  Her  magnifi- 
cently fumislied  house  will  go  but  a  very 
little  way  towards  satUfying  her  creditors. 
That  house,  who^e  clamorous  knocker  used 
to  keep  the  neighbourhood  awake,  is  already 
reduced  to  utter  stillness.  The  splendid 
apartments,  l)rilliant  with  lustres  and  wax- 
hghts,  and  cixiwded  with  company,  are  be- 
come a  frightful  solitude,  terrifying  to  those 
to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  consolation  or 
resource  to  offer.  P(X)r  Mrs.  Fentham  is 
more  wr^uiided  by  this  total  desertion  of  those 
wh'im  she  so  sumptuously  entcrtiiined,  and 
so  obsequiously  tiattered,than  by  her  actual 
wants. ' 

•  It  is,*  said  Sir  John,  •  a  fine  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  friendships  of  the  world, 

Conredvnieies  iu  vice,  or  leagutri  in  pli^iure. 

'  Lady  Dcnham,  when  applied  to,'  resu- 
med I^axly  Belficld,  '  said,  tnat  she  was  ex- 
treately  borry  tor  tlieni  i  but  as  she  thought 


extravagance  the  greatest  of  all  ftults,  it 
would  look  like  an  encourai^ement  toim- 
pi-udence  if  she  did  any  thnVg  for  them. 
Iheir  exti*avagance,  however,  had  nevef 
been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  fountain 
which  supplied  it  was  stopped  :  and  she  had 
■  for  yeai'a  made  no  st^iiiijle  of  winning  mo- 
j  ney  almost  nightly  fmni  the  woman  whose 
i  distre>ises  she  now  refused  to  relieve.  La- 
dy Dcnham  farther  assigned  the  miser)-  in- 
to winch  the  elopement  of  her  darling  child 
with  Signit)r  Siualnni  had  hnm^ht  her,  as 
,  an  additional  reason  for  withholding  her 
.  kindness  from  Mrs.  Fentham.* 
I  *  It  is  a'rciison,'  said  I,  inteniipting  Ladv 
I  Belfield,  *  which,  in  a  right-turned  niincC 
Uvoiild  have  a  directly  contrary  (pcration* 
'  When  domestic  calamities  overtake  our- 
selves, is  it  not  the  precise  moment  for  hol- 
ding out  a  hand  to  the  wretched  ?  for  dimi- 
nishing the  misery  abroad  which  at  home 
may  be  irretrievable  f 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fent- 
ham applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised 
her  to  send  her  danghtei-s  to  service,  s;iy- 

;  iiig,  *  that  she  knew  of  no  acquirement  they 
had  which  would  be  of  any  use  to  them,  ex- 
•cept  their  skill  in  hair-dressing.' 

*  It  seemed  a  ciiiel  rei)roacii  from  a  pro- 
I  fessed  friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  is  a 
i  literal  truth.  1  know  not  what  can  Ix*  done 
I  f«)r  tiiem,  or  for  wliat  they  are  fit.  Their 
.acconipiishments  might  be  turned  to  some 
:  account,  if  they  were  accomi)anied  with  real 
I  kiiowietlge,  ustful  acquirements,  or  sober 
.h.ibits.  Mi's.  Fentham  wishes  us  to  rccom- 
I  mend  them  as  go\e messes.  But  can  1  con- 
1  scieniimiMy  recoinmend  to  others,  girls  with 
!  whom  I  coiiKl  not  trust  my  own  family  ?  Had 
I  tliey  been  t  lUi^ht  to  look'no  higlier  than  the 
;  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  clerk 

himself,  they  might  have  been  happy ;  but 
those  ven'  nien  will  now  think  them  as  much 
beneath  themselves,  as  the  young  ladies  late- 
ly thought  they  were  almve  thenj.' 

*  I  have  often,'  said  Mr.  Stiuilcy,  *  been 
amused,  with  observing  what  a  magictmns- 

j  formativ>n  the  s^ime  event  ]3roduces  on  two 
!  opposite  classes  of  charactei-s.   The  misfor- 
i  tunes  of  their  acquaintance  convert  worldly 
friends  into  instantmeous  strictness  of  prin- 
ciple.    The  faults  ot  the  distressed  are  pro- 
duced as  a  plea  for  their  own  hard-hearted 
i  covetousness.     While  that  very  misfortune 
so  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  men,  that 
the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calamity  ;  and 
they,  who  had  been  pernctually  warning  the 
pnxligal  of  his  imj)ending  nnn,  when  that 
niin  comes  are  the  fii-st  to  relieve  him.   The 
worldly  friend  sees  only  the  en\)i*s  of  the  suf- 
ferer, the  Christian  sees  only  his  disti-css.* 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  small 
contribution  must  be  added  to  a  little  sum, 
that  had  been  already  raised,  for  their  im- 
mediate relief;  but  th'at  nothing  was  so  dif- 
ficult, as  eflfectually  to  ser\'e  pci*sons  \yhose 
views  were  so  disproportioned  to  their  de- 
serts, and  whose  habits  would  be  too  likely 
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to  carr}'  corruption  into  families  who  might  i  others  have,  who  are  fnteiiiig,qpotprinci- 
receive  them  from  charitable  motives.  I  pic,  on  a  new  course  of  life. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibly  on  [  'We  have  always  endeavooredf  thoc||i 
the  plc:isure  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  had  with  much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  ddn 
been  together ;  and  on  the  delights  of  ration- 1  to  each  other,  to  our  children,  toourfimdi^ 


al  soctetv,  and  confidential  intercourse  such 
&s  ours  fiad  been,  where  minds  mingled,  and 
affection  and  esteem  were  reciprocal.  Mr. 
Stanley  said  many  things  which  evinced  how 
happily  his  piety  was  combined  with  the 


and  to  the  poor.  But  of  the  prime  dstT,ftc 
main  spring  of  action  and  of  all  moral  soodr 
ness,  dutjr  to  Of  id,  we  have  not  bcenAfr 
ciently  mindful.  I  hope  we  have  at  kndh 
learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the  fbumaiDail 


most  aflTectioi'iate'  tenderness  of  heart  In- !  good,  and  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  asthr  I** 
deed  I  had  always  been  delighted  to  obsene  I  tain  of  all  hope.  This  new  principle,  iff 
in  him,  a  quality  which  is  not  so  common  as '  persuaded,  will  never  impair  our  cheerf^ 


neas,  it  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  graBod.  V 
purifying  the  moUve  it  will  raiic  the  099* 
ment. 

•  But  if  we  have  oot  so  many  haWotoc^ 
rect  as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  questi™  » * 


it  is  thougfit  to  be,  a  thorough  capacity  for 
friendship. 

*  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  Mt  is 
of  the  vcr)'  essence  of  human  enjoyments, 
that  they  must  have  an  encL  lobsen'ewith 

regret,  thatUie  time  assigned  for  our  visit  j  have  not  as  many  difficulties  toni«*^* 
is  more  than  elapsed.  We  have  prolonged ;  another  wav.  His  loose  course  ^^^^^ 
it  beyond  our  intention,  beyond  our  conve- 1  ditable.  His  vices  made  him  stand  11 J^ 
nience  :  but  we  have,  I  trust,  been  imbibing '  the  world.  He  would  theretore  *^*^ 
principles,  stealing  habits,  and  Ijorrowing  nothing  but  credit  in  changine  bisoa^'*^ 
plans,  which  will  ever  make  us  consider  this !  practice.  Lady  Belfield  and  I,  on  th^  ^ 
visit  as  an  important  era  in  our  lives.  trary,  stand  rather  too  well  with  ^  ^^^ 

*  My  excellent  Caroline  is  deeplv  affected  We  had  just  that  external  regulanty-^  ^ 
with  all  she  h«is  seen  and  heard  at  the  (imve.  ]  cool  indifference  about  our  own  ipiritu-^^  a 
We  must  now  leave  it,  thcnich  not  without-  provement,  and  the  wnmg  couna 
reluctance.     We  must  go  and  endeavciur  to .  friends  which  procure  regard,  becau 
imitate  what,  six  weeks  ago,  we  almost  fear- '  do  not  interfere  with  others,   nor 
ed  to  contemplate.  Ladv  Belfield  and  I  have .  jealousy  for  ourselves.     But  wc  have 
compared  notes.     On  tne  most  mature  de-  encounter  that  censure,  which  wchavi 
liberation,  we  agree  that  we  have  lived  long  haps  hitherto  been  too  solicitous  to  i 
enough  to  the  world.     We  agree  that  it  is  ^  It  will  still  be  our  trial,  but  1  humbly 
time  to  begin  to  live  to  ourselves,  atid  to .  that  it  will  be  no  longer  cur  snare. 
Him  who  made  us.     VV'e  propose  in  hiture  ralitv  pleased,  because  it  seemed  to 
to  make  our  winters  in  London  much  short- ;  ceetf  merely  from  a  sense  of  propriety 
cr.  We  intend  to  remove  early  every  spring ,  St!  ictness  will  offend,  when  it  b  * 
to  Beech  wood,  v/hich  we  wi!l  ho  longer  con-  \  spring  fn^m  a  principle  of  religion. 


0 


1  o  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  ^_ 
my  dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  relig^^!] 
commonly  seen  to  excite  more  susj  ^ 
than  the  want  of  it  ^    When  a  man 
world  meets  with  a  gay,  thoughtless^ 
sing  person,  he  seklom  thinks  of  asf\ 
whether  such  a  one  be  immoral,  on 


sider  as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home  ;  we  will  su])ply  it  with  every  thing 
that  may  make  it  interesting,  and  improving 
to  us  all.  We  are  resolved  to  educate  our 
children  in  the  fear  of  (Jod.  Our  fondness 
for  them  is  rather  increased  than  diminish- 
ed ;  but  in  tiie  exercise  of  that  fondness,  we  ^ 

will  remember  that  we  are  to  ti-ain  them  :  believer,  or  a  profligate,  though  the  bc-^ 
up  for  immortility.     We  will  watch  over .  his  con versiitit hi  rather  leans  that  wav.  — 
them  as  creatures  for  whose  etenial  well ;  tisfied  with  what  he  finds  him,  he  feels 
l>eing  a  vast  res])OiisibiIity  will  attach  to  solicitude  to  ascertain  what  he  reail 
ourselves.  But  no  sooner  does  actual  piet}*  show 

*  In  otir  new  pl:m  of  life,  wc  shall  have  itself  in  any  man,  than  your  friends  arc=^ 
fewer  sricrifices  to  make  than  most  people ,  ting  you  on  your  guard'; — ^there  isinst-  — • 
in  our  situation  ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  a  suggestion,  a  hint,  a  suspicion.    '  """^ 


growing  imliffc'rencc  for  things  which  we 
appeared  to  enjoy.  Of  the  world,  we  are 
only  going  to  gi\e  up  that  pait  which  is  not 
worth  keeping,  and  of  which  we  are  really 
wear}'.  In  securing  our  ix'al  friends,  we 
shall'not  regret,  if  we  drr>p  sfime  acquaint- 
ance by  the  way.  The  wise  aiul  the  worthy 
we  shall  more  than  ever  cherish.  In  your 
family,  we  have  enjoyed  those  true  plea- 
sures which  entail  no'  repentance.  That 
ch'.-erfnlncss  uhich  alone  is  worthy  of  ac- 
countable beings,  we  shall  industriously 
maintain  in  our  own.  I  bless  (yod  if  we  have 
nut  so  many  stups  to  tread  back,  as  some 


not  carry  things  too  far  ?*  *  Is  he  not  ri 
ous  over  much  .'*    '  Is  he  not  intern 


his  zeal  '*  *  Abo\-e  all  things  is  hevnc^^ 
and  in  short — for  that  is  the  centre  in  ***« 
all  the  lines  of  suspicion  and  rcpn*>*^ 
meet,  *  la  he  not  a  mcthodiit  ?* 

*  I  trust,  however,  that,  throughi6'»* 
grace  our  minds  will  be  fbrtifi«laraici*a 
attacks  on  this  our  weak  side;  thisgi 
through  which  the  sort  of  assaults  motfW- 
midable  to  i/*  will  be  likeh'  to  enter.  Iw 
mentioning  this  danger  to  Caroline  thisnj 
ning.  She  opened  her  Bible,  o\*er  «W 
she  now  spends  much  of  her  aolitazytiBti 
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ttd  with  an  emphasis  foreign  from  her  usual 
Bunnerreadt 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  iii 
tfa  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  account- 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw 
Uicilla,  who  was  sitting  next  Lady  Helfield, 
batch  one  of  her  hands  and  kiss  it,  with  a 
npture  which  she  had  nopowcrto  contruul. 
Il  was  evident  that  noticing  but  our  presence 
itatiained  her  from  rising  to  embrace  her 
bend.  Her  fine  eyes  glistened,  but  seeing 
lut  1  observed  her,  she  gently  let  go  the 
land  she  held,  and  tried  to  look  competed. 
[  cannot  describe  the  chastised  but  nut  less 
fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Stanley.  Their 
ooks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest  they 
took  in  bir  John's  honest  declaration.  Then* 
fecarts  o\'erflowed  with  gratitude  to  Him 
viChout  whom  <  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is 
Kily.*  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raii»ed 

Above  this  TiriUe  diurnal  iphrre. 

Sr  Jc^Q  afterwanls  said,  '  I  begin  more  and 
sore  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality 
vhich  has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  moti\  e. 
l%ai  virtue  will  not  carry  us  safely,  and  will 
HC  carry  us  far,  which  looks  to  human  esti- 
natjon  as  its  reward.  As  it  was  a  false  and 
nadequate  principle  which  first  set  it  ago- 
wgf  it  will  always  stop  short  of  the  true  ends 
DlBoodness.  Do  not  think,  m\r  dear  Stan- 
ley, continued  he,  '  that  I  fancy  it  is  only 
our  habits  which  want  improving.  Dr.  Bur- 
tow  has  convinced  me  that  there  must  be  a 
mutation  of  the  whole  man:  that  the  change 
in  oar  practice  nmst  grow  out  of  a  new  mo- 
tive ;  not  merely  out  ot  an  amended  princi- 
ple, but  a  new  principle  ;  not  an  improve- 
ment in  some  particulars,  but  a  general  de- 
tcrmimng  change.' 

•  My  dear  Bclfield,**rci)licd  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  all  reformation  short  of  tiiis,  though  it  may 
obtain  credit,  brings  neither  peace  nor  ac- 
ceptance. This  change  shews  itself,  gi-adu- 
ftUy  perhaps,  but  uneouivocally,  by  enlight- 
emng^  the  understanding,  awakening  tlic 
Donscience,  purifying  the  affections,  subdu- 
iner  the  will,  reforming  the  life.' 

X*ady  B<'lfield  expressed,  with  a  sweet  hu- 
mility, her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks.  After  some  farther  discus- 
Bon,  she  said,  '  Sir  John,  1  have  been  seri- 
ously thinking  that  I  ought  not  to  indulge  in 
the  expense  of  this  intended  conservatory. 
We  wnl,  if  you  please,  convert  tlie  money 
to  the  building  a  charity  school.  I  cannot 
consent  to  incur  such  a  superfluous  expense 
merely  for  my  amusement.' 

*My  dear  Caroline,'  replied  Sir  John, 
'  tbitmgh  the  undescr\'ed  goodness  of  God, 
my  estate  is  so  lai'ge,^  and  tlirough  jour  ex- 
cellent management  it  is  so  unimpaired,  that 
we  will  not  give  up  the  conservatory,  unless 
Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we  ou^ht  to  ^ive  it  up. 
But  we  will  adopt  Lucilla's  idea  of  combining 
a  charity  with  an  indulgence— we  will  auiso- 
ciate  the  charity  school  with  the  consci*\ii- 


tory.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of  monument 
to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  from  whom  you 
hare  acquired  the  love  of  plants,  and  I  of 
religious  charity.' 

\Ve  all  l(x)ked  with  anxious  expectation 
at  Mr.  Stanley-.  He  gave  it  as  liis  opinion, 
that  as  Lady  Belfield  wils  now  resolved  to 
live  the  greater  pait  of  the  year  in  ilie  coun- 
tn*,  she  ought  to  have  sonic  amusements  in 
lieu  of  those  she  was  going  to  give  up. 
*  Costly  decorations  and  expensive  gardens,' 
continued  he,  *  at  a  place  where  the  propri- 
etors do  not  so  much  as  intnid  to  reside,  liavc 
always  appeared  to  me  among  the  infatua- 
tions of  opulence.  I'o  the  expenses  which 
they  do  not  want,  it  is  adding  an  expense 
which  they  do  not  sct\  But  burely,  at  a  man- 
sion where  an  aifluent  family  actually  live, 
all  reasonable  indulgences  should  be  allow- 
ed. And  where  a  garden  and  given-house 
ai-e  to  supply  to  the  proprietor,  the  place  of 
the  ab<licated  theatre  and  ball  rtwni ;  and 
especially  when  it  is  to  be  a  means  in  her 
hands  of  attachin}j;  her  children  to  the  comi- 
tr>',  and  of  teaching  them  to  love  home,  I 
declare  myself  in  favour  of  the  conserva- 
tor).' 

Lucilla's  eyes  sparkled,  but  she  said  no« 
thing. 

*  It  would  be  unfair,'  continued  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, 'to  blame  too  severely  those,  who, 
living  constantly  in  the  countiy,  give  a  little 
into  Its  appropriate  pleasures.  1  ne  i-eal  ob- 
jects of  censure  seem  to  be  those  who,  graft- 
ing bad  taste  on  bad  habits,  bring  into  the 
countr)-  the  amusements  of  the  town,  and 
superadd  to  such  as  are  local,  and  natural, 
and  inn(K:ent,  such  as  ai*e  foreign,  artificial, 
and  corrupt' 

*My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  'we 
have  resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  neigh- 
Ixnirs  for  two  injuries  which  we  have  been 
doing  them.  The  one  is,  bv  our  having  lived 
so  little  among  them  :  for  1  have  now  learnt, 
that  the  mere  act  of  residence  is  a  kind  of 
charity,  even  in  the  uncharitable,  as  it  nc- 
cessarilv  causes  much  money  to  be  spent, 
even  wfiere  little  is  given.  The  other  is, 
that  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for  our 
past  indifTerence  to  their  spiritual  concerns, 
by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  aware  that  the 
poor  have  souls  as  well  as  bodies ;  and  that, 
HI  the  great  day  of  account,  the  care  of  both 
will  attach  to  our  rtsponsibility.' 

Such  a  sense  ot  sober  joy  seemed  to  per- 
vade our  little  party,  that  we  wei  e  not  aware 
that  the  night  was  far  ad\-anocd.  Our  n/inds 
were  too  highly  wroueht  for  much  hxjuacity, 
when  Phocoe  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  Papa, 
why  is  it  that  happhiess  does  not  make  one 
meriy  .*  1  never  was  half  so  happy  in  my 
life,  and  yet  I  can  hardly  forbear  crying  : 
and  1  believe  it  is  catching,  Sir,  for  kxik,  Lu- 
cilla  is  not  much  wiser  than  mvself.' 

The  next  dav  but  one  after  this  conversa- 
tion, our  viUuaole  friends  left  us.  Our  se- 
paration was  softened  bv  the  ])rosj)ect  of  a 
speedy  meeting.    The  day  before  they  set 
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out.  Lady  BelfieW  made  an  earnest  request 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  they  would 
have  the  p^nhicss  to  receive  Fjinny  Stokes 
into  tlicir  family  tor  a  few  m^mths  previous 
to  her  enterini;  theirs  as  ijovenicsK.  « 1  r«in 
think  of  no  method  so  likely,*  continued  she, 
'to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  own 
family,  as  the  ti-ansfiision  into  it  of  yoiir  spi- 
rit, and  the  adoption  of  your  i-eguliitions. — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  iiiost  cheerfully  ac- 
cede<l  totlie  proposid. 

Sir  Jolin  said,  *  I  was  meditatin,^  the  same 
request,  l)ui  with  an  additional  clause  tack- 
ed to  it,  that  of  sendinj;  our  eldest  girl  witli 
Fanny,  that  the  child  also  may  get^  imbued 
with  snmething  of  your  family  spirit,  and  be 
broken  into  better  habits  than  she  has  ac- 
quired from  (Hir  hitherto  relaxed  discipline.* 
This  proposal  was  also  cordially  approved. 

CHAF.  XLVI. 

Dr.  Barlow  came  to  the  Cirovc  to  take 
leave  of  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  John  and 
I  sitting  in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley. 
•  As  I  came  from  Mr.  TyiTeFs,'  said  tlf^e 
Doctor,  *  I  met  Mr.  Flam  goin^;  to  see  him. 
He  seemed  so  anxious  about  his  old  friend, 
that  a  wish  strongly  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  that  tlie  awful  situation  of  ihc  sick  man 
might  be  salutan-  to  him. 

*  It  is  impossi*')le  to  say,*  continued  he, 
•what  injury  religion  has  suffered  fi*om  the 
opposite  cliaracters of the.sc  two  nwn.  Flam, 
who  gives  himself  nocf.nceni  i:htA\\.  thr  m:il- 
ter,  is  kind  and  generous ;  while  Tyn-cl. 
who  has  made  a  high  profession,  is  mean  and 
fordid.  It  has  been  said,  of  what  use  is  re- 
ligion, when  morality  has  made  Mr.  Flam  a 
better  man  than  religion  makes  Mr.  Tyrrel.' 
'I'hus  men  of  the  world  reason  !  But  nothing 
can  be  more  false  than  their  conclusions. 
Flam  is  naturally  an  open,  warm  hearted 
man,  but  incoirect  in  many  respects,  and 
rather  loose  in  his  principle's.  His  natural 
f^ooc'.  propensities  religion  would  have  im- 
l)roved  into  sfjlid  virtues,  and  would  ha\e 
rured  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  his 
chai-acter.  But  from  religion  he  stands  aUx^f. 

•Tyrrcl  is  natui-ally  nan*c.w  and  selfish. 
Religion  has  not  made,  but  fr;und  him  such. 
But  what  a  religion  has  he  adopted!  A  n>ere 
assumption  «^f  terms ;  a  dead,  inoperative, 
uninfluencing notion,  which  he  has  taken  up: 
not,  I  hone,  with  a  view  to  deceive  others, 
but  bv  which  he  has  gi-osslv  deceived  him- 
self. He  had  heanl  that  refiginn  was  a  cure 

for  an  uneasy  mind  ;  but  he'did  not  attend  er,  which  often  uses  as  instrumrnts^^^ 
to  the  means  by  which  the  ctire  is  effected,  gf«»di  men  who  acting  well  in  s'*"^J[]vS 
and  it  relieved  not  him.  .iix*  essentially  useful  to  othcn;  b"^ 

*'i*he  comipt  principle  whence  his  vices 
proceeded  was  not  subdued.  He  did  not  de- 
sii-e  to  subdue  it.  Inrcause  in  the  stniirgle  he 
must  have  parted  with  what  he  rcsc»h  ed  to 


powerfully  opposing  our  cnrmptid!!, 
Hivulving  m  its  comprehensive  requi: 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.' 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  M 
( 7 rove.    *  I  am  just  erne  fwm  Tyntl,* 
he.      •  I  fear  it  is  nearly  over  Viih  ' 
Poor  Ned !  he  is  very  low'«lmost  in 
I  always  told  him  that  the  time  Hnald 
when  lie  would  be  glad  toexchaiige 
for  actions.     I  am  grieved  for  him. 
remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or  twodoK 
a  pof)r  tenant,  would  be  some  comfort  to  lii 
now,  at  a  time  when  ever}*  man  tfubfe 
need  of  comfort.* 

•  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  the  Wfnewlfti 
I  have  latelv  witnessefl  at  Mr.  Trmftj 
makes  me  serious.  If  you  and  1  wereiw^ 
I  am  afraid  it  would  make  me  bold.  14 
however,  suppit:ss  the  answer  I  wwteifh 
ed  to  make  you,  because  I  shouM  wttai 
it  i)rudent  or  respectful  to  utter  befnto* 
pauy  what,  I  am  persuaded  your  good laB 
would  permit  me  to  say  were  weakBt' 

•  Doctor,*  replied  the  good  temprrdiK 
thoughtless  man,  *  don't  stand  upon  an* 
ny.  Vou  know  I  love  a  debate,  and  !■• 
oil  your  saying  what  was  in  your mindlM* 

I  don*t  fear  getting  out  of  any  scrapejiw* 
bring  me  inta  Y<jii  are  too'well-W**' 
fend,  and,  I  hope,  I  am  too  wcII-«rtiiM* 
be  easily  offended.  Stanky,  1  know,il»rt 
takes  your  side.  Sir  John,  Itnirt,  will W 
mine  ;  and  so  will  theyotnignianher^"* 

's  like  most  other  young  nun.*         ^^ 

•  Allow  niethen  toi'bsen'e,*rrtuniedDfc 

IWlow.  *that  if  .Mr.  Ivml  hasimb^ 
decei\ed  hims..lf,  by  ivsting loo cxcKjfl| 
'  n  a  mere  speculative  taith  ;  ii  faith wj* 
\)y  his  conduct  did  not  evince  iisetf  *  '*7 
the  right  sort ;  yet,  on  theothgrhand^i** 
pendence  for  s/ilvation  on  our  own  iWj 
lence,  our  own  integrity,  oranyrth*'?" 
fjuality  we  mav  |>ossess',  is  an  error  "^j? 
fatal,  and  far  inore  usual.  Such  •^jj^ 
ence  does  as  pi-acticallv  set  at  "^^ftifr 
Kedeemer's  sficrifice,  as  the  a*"*'^!^! 
ti'.n  of  the  infidel.  Hones-ty  andbcnerw 
arc  amtnig  the  nol)lest  qualities ;  *''*'^^ 
the  one  is  practised  for  i"*"?"^*^^*****,^^ 
other  fixmi  mere  feeling,  tne>'  are  ^™y- 
lusi\e  as  to  the  ends  nt  prictical  S*^ 
They  have  lK,tli  indeed  their  rewjU^^Jj^ 
giity  in  the  credit  it  btin;^ and beocj*^ 
in  the  pleasure  it  yields.  Both  arc  bffWJ 
to  ••(K-iety  ;  both, '  therefore,  are  P^^S 
valuable.'  Bn^h  sometimes  lead  A* ^ 
miix*  the  onlir.anons  of  that  ox  *'*''''^  JjSSfc 
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acting  frnm  n'mtives  meiviv  liumajj  JJrJ 
fir  themselves  that  high'  ^^*^Z\^ 
those  virtues  wr  uld  obtain,  if  ihev  ''^^ 
deuces  of  a  livelv  faith,  aiid  the  rf*^ 


keep.    He  ad'  j)ted  what  he  believed  wr»s  a  I  Christian  principle,     'i'hink  "!^'*'*\!a- 
cheap  and  e;:'»y  religion ;  little  aware  tliatiMr.  Flam,     'i'o  l>e  personal  i>al**5" 
the  great  fundamental  scripture  doctrine  of ;  tremely  ])ainful  to  me.*  v-««i« 

salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  was  a  doctrine;     'No,  no,  Doctor,' replied  hr,' I JU*"- 
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welL    'Tis  foav  trade  to  give  good 

^Qttiisel ;  and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it 

^dom  fuHowed.    I  shall  near  you  without 

**Uig  aiigiy.    You  iu  your  tum  'must  not  be 

**^ryif  1  hear  vou  without  being  bciltr.* 

w/l  respect  yuu,  Sir,  tfxi  much/  replied 

"*^.  Ikirlow,  •to  ileceive  you  in  a  matter  of 

^*ch  iiiHuite  imiKirtance.   For  one  niau  who 

^'TsonMr.  Tvncrs  principle,  a  hundrid 

^  on  yours.   His  niLstake  is  ecjutdly  pcmi- 

**o^l^  but  is  not  equally  commtm.     1  must 

*ycat  it     For  one  whose  soid  is  cndanger- 

^through  an  unwanTintable  depcndaiic(* 

«l  the  Saviour,  multitudes  are  destroyed 

lot  only  by  the  open  rejection,  but  thi*ouj;h 

t&Ul  neglect  of  the  salvation  wrought  i)y 

"01.     Many  more  perish  throut;h  a  pre- 

Kunptuous  confidence  in  their  own  merits, 

than  through  an  unscriptural  ti-ust  in  the 

aieritsofChri!.t.' 

•Well,  Doctor,'  rqjlied  Mr,  Flam,  'I 
mnst  say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality 
will  go  £inher  toward  making  up  my  ac- 
count, than  a  ton  of  religion,  for  which  no 
one  but  myself  would  be  the  better.' 

■My  dear  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Harlow,  «1  will 
not  presume  to  dctemiinc  between  the  exact 
oomparative  proportions  of  two  ingredients 
both  of  which  are  so  indispensiibie  in  the 
composition  of  a  Christian.  1  dai*e  not  ha- 
sara  the  assertion  which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  perilous  state ;  but  I  think  I  am  justi- 
fied in  saying  which  of  the  two  cases  occurs 
most  frequently.' 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry,  Dr. 
Bulow,  to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day  that  1 
have  been  all  my  life  long  in  an  en-or.' 

•  Believe  me, Sir,'  said  Dr.  liarlow,  «it  is 
better  to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  still  later 
period.  One  good  quality  can  never  be  made 
to  supply  the  absence  of  another.  Thei-e 
are  no  substitutes  in  this  warfare.  Nor  can 
all  the  good  qualities  put  together,  if  we 
could  suppose  them  to  unite  in  one  man,  and 
to  exist  without  religion,  stand  pn>xy  for 
the  death  of  Cliiist  If  they  could  so  ctxist, 
it  would  be  in  the  de^ee  only,  and  not  in 
the  perfection  requirea  by  that  law  which 
■tySy  do  ihia  and  live.  So  kind  a  nciglibour 
as  you  are,  so  honest  a  gentleman,  so  gene- 
rous a  master  as  vou  are  allowed  to  be,  I 
canno^  kur,  think  without  pain  of  your 
losing  the  reward  of  such  valuable  (luulftics, 
by  your  placing  your  hcjjc  of  eternal  happi- 
ness in  the  exercise  of  them.  Believe  me, 
Mr.  Flam,  it  is  easier  for  a  compassionate 
man,  if  he  be  not  religious,  to  **  gi\e  all  his 
goods  to  tlu5  poor,"  than  to  bring  oven- 
thought,  "  nay  tlian  to  bring  any  thouglu"  in- 
to captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  !  But 
be  assureci,  if  we  give  ever  so  much  with  cau' 
hands,  while  we  withhold  our  hearts  fi-om 
God,  though  we  may  do  much  good  to 
others,  we  do  none  t  >  ourselves. ' 

*  Why,  surely,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  'you  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  I  should  be  m  a  safer 
state  if  I  never  did  a  kind  thine  !' 

'Quite  the  contrary,*  repliea  Dr,  Barlow, 
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'  but  I  could  wish  to  see  your  good  actions 
exalted,  by  springing  from  a  higher  princi- 
ple, I  mean  the  love  of  (icxl ;  ennobled  by 
oeing  practised  to  a  higher  end,  luid  purified 
by  your  ren(  uncin^;  all  self-complacency  in 
the  pertonuance. ' 

•But  is  there  not  less  danger.  Sir,'  s^d 
Mr.  Flam,  •  in  being  somewhat  prcuid  of 
what  one  i-eally  f/or«,  than  in  doing  nothing? 
And  is  it  not  more  excus;ible  to  be  a  litUc 
satisfied  with  what  one  really  is,  than  in 
hypocritically  pretending  to  l)c  wliat  one  is 
nu  '" 

*1  must  repeat,'  i*etumed  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  that  i  cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  enornjity  between  two  op- 
posite sins.  I  amnot  proit(>uncc  which  is  the 
best  of  two  states  so  very  bacj.' 

•  Why  now,  Doctor,'siiid  Mr. Flam,  'what 
particular  sin  ca!i  you  charge  me  with  ?' 

*1  erect  not  myself  into  iui  accuser,'  re- 
plied Dr.  liarlow  ;  *  but  permit  me  to  ask 
you.  Sir,  from  what  motive  is  it  that  you 
avoid  any  wrong  j)raciice  ?  Is  there  any  one 
sin  from  which  ^  ou  abstain  through  fear  of 
oftenduig  your  Xiaker  .'* 

•As  to  that,'  replied  Mr.  Flam,  *I  cant 
say  I  ever  considered  about  the  motive  rf 
the  thing.  I  thought  it  was  quite  enough 
not  to  do  it.  Well  but  DcKtor,  since  wc 
are  gone  so  far  in  the  catechism,  what  duty 
to  my  neighboui-s  can  you  convict  me  of 
omitting  ?* 

•  It  will  be  said,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  « if 
you  can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  scrutiny,  as 
that  to  which  you  challenj^e  me,  even  on 
your  own  princif)leH.  But  tell  me,  with  that 
frank  honesty  which  marks  your  character, 

j  does  your  kin'dness  to  your  neij^hbour  spring 
I  from  the  true  lounta'in,  the  love  of  (iod? 

•  That  you  do  miuiy  right  things  I  am  most 
'  willing  to  allow.    But  do  you  perform  them 

from  a  sense  of  oljedience'to  the  law  of  your 
.  Maker?  Do  you  perform  them  because  they 
.  are  coinmanJled  in  his  woixl,  and  conforma- 
i  ble  to  his  will  ?* 

•  1  can't  say  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Flam, '*  but  if 
the  thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appears  to 
me  to  be  all  in  all.  It  seem  s  hard  to  encum- 
ber a  man  of  business  like  me  with  the  ac- 
tion and  motive  t(X).  Surely  if  I  serve  a 
man,  it  can  make  nodiflerence  to  him,  why 
1  serve  hiiii.' 

•  •  To  y<  urself,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  the  I>oc- 
!  tor,  'it  makes  all  the  difterenre  in  the  world. 

IWsides,  j;o(kI   actici^s,  i)erfoimed  on  any 

•  oilier  principle  than  obedience,  are  not  oidy 
I  spurious  as  to  then*  biith,  l)ut  they  are  de- 

lective  in  tluiUNelves;  thev  cmmionly  want 
Sv)meihing  in  weight  and  n'icasure.' 

•  Why,  Doctor,'  siiid  Mr.  Flam,  •!  have 
!  often  heaixl  you  say  in  the  j)ulpit  that  the 

best  arc  not  jwrftct.  Now,  as  this  is  the 
case,  I  will  tell  you  how  1  manage.  I  think 
it  a  safe  way  to  average  one's  gtxxl  qualities; 
to  throw  a  bad  one  against  a  good  one,  and  if 
the  balance  sinks  on  the  right  side  the  man 
is  safe.' 
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Doctor  Barlow  shook  his  head,  and  was 
be^nning  to  c*xpi'css  his  reicitft  :it  such  a  de- 
lusive casuistn',  when  Mr.  Klani  intennipted 
him  by  siiyinjr,  *  Well,  Doctor,  niv  p-cui 
cai-ein  life  has  been  to  av(jid  all  suspicicjii  ot 
hypocrisy.* 

•  You  cnnnot  do  better,'  replied  Dr.  Har- 
low, *  than  to  av'jid  it>  rtaUtit,  \S\iU  f«i'  nu' 
own  part,  1  believe  relij^icjushypccrisv  tol)t. 
rather  a  rare  vice  anionic  ])ei*soiis  of  your 
station  of  life.  Among  the  \  uljriir,  indeed. 
I  fear  it  is  nut  so  rare.  In  neishbourhoods 
"where  there  is  much  pmI  i-iety,  tbetx^  i?*  no 
small  danger  of  some  false  ^)n)fession.  But 
among  the  higher  chisses  of  six:ietv,  serious 
relieion  confei-s  so  little  creilit  on  him  who 
pnnesses  it,  that  a  gentleman  is  not  likely  to 
put  on  appeaninces  fn)m  which  he  knows  Ik- 
is  far  more  hkely  to  lose  reputation  tlian  to 
acquire  it.  When  such  a  man,  therefore, 
assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  1  al- 
ways feel  disposid  to  give  him  full  credit  for 
posses&ing  it.  His  religion  may  indeed  bi: 
mistaken  ;  it  may  be  defective  ;  it  may  be 
unsound  ;  but  the  chances  are  verv  much  ia 
favour  of  its  not  being  iuMucere.  VVhei*e  the 
"  fruits  of  the  Spirit  abound,  they  will  ap- 
pear." ' 

'Now,  my  dear  Dcxrtor,*  replied  Mr. 
Flam,  *  is  not  that  cant  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.^  Would  it  nut  ha\  e 
been  moi*e  worthy  ni  ycur  gcsod  sense  to 
have  said  morality  and  virtue  .•'  Would  m  t 
these  terms  have  been  more  simple  and  ii;- 
telhgible  .^' 

•  They  might  be  so,*  rej)!i*.d  the  I)fK:tO!', 
*but  they  would  not  rise  quite  so  hi^li. 
They  would  not  take  in  my  wliolc  meauiui^. 
The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  indeed  always  includes 
your  meaning,  but  it  includes  much  more. 
it  is  something  nioi*e  than  worldly  niorality, 
something  holier  than  mere  hunuui  virtue. 
I  rather  conceive  molality,  in  your  sense,  tf) 
be  the  effect  of  natural  tenipcr,  natural  con- 
science, or  worldly  prudence,  or  perhaps  a 
combination  of  all  tliree.  'I'he  truit  ot  the 
Spirit  is  the  moraliry  ot  the  renewed  heart. 
Worldly  morality  is  easily  sati>fietl  with  it- 
self. It  sits  down  contented  with  its  o\vn 
meagi*e  performances — with  legal  hotiesty, 
with  bai*e  weij^ht  justice.  It  seldom  fives'  .1 
particle  **  tluit  js  not  in  tiie  bond."  It  is  al • 
ways  making  out  its  claim  to  dvulitful  indul- 
gence ;  it  litigates  its  right  tj»  ever)  imcIi  i-f 
contested  enjoyment ;  and  is  so  ieari'ul  ot'noi 
getting  enough,  that  it  commonly  takes  nioir 
than  Its  due.  It  is  one  of  the  eases  wiieie 
•*the  letter  killeth,   but  the  ^•iirit  ^ivetii 

life.*" 

•It  obtains,  husvover,  its  worldly  rewanl. 
It  procures  a  gtKjd  (k>;ree  of  respect  ami 
commendation  ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by 
ihe  silent  train  of  the  Christian  graces,  wiJi 
that  *joy,  peace,  long-sulKring,  genilei.ess, 
eoudness,  hiith,'  wineh  arc  the  fruits  ot  the 
bpirit,  and  the  evidence's  of  a  Christian.-^ 
T  hese  graces  are  calculated  to  adorn  all  that 
is  right  with  all  that  is  amiable,  *  whatsoever 


things  are  honest  and  just,'  with  *i 
ever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good 
And,  to  ci-own  all,  they  add  the  dee 
mility  and  most  unfeigned  self-:ib;iii 
liie  most  correct  com  so  <  t  conJ.uct : 
of  conduct  which,  though  a  C'hri^ti; 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect, 
feels  himself  permitted  or  dispus 
pioud  of.' 

'  Well,  well,  Doctor.'  said  Mr.  \ 
never  denied  the  tiuth  of  Christi 
Carlton  formcily  did.  'Tis  the  r 
the  country  by  law  established.  Ai 
go  to  church,  because  that  t.:o  is  es 
by  law,  fiir  which  you  know  I  ha^ 
veneration.  *Tis  the  religion  ef  n 
tors,  I  like  it  for  that  too.* 

*  Hut,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  v 
not  shew  your  veneration  for  thi 
more  fully  if  you  atieniied  it  twic 
of  once?  And  your  \  eneration  for 
if  insiead  of  going  souietinus,  you 
ry  Sunday,  which  you  know  br-ih  : 
(itid  and  man  enjoins.' 

*Whv,  unluckily,'  returned  ^ 
*the  hour  of  service  interferes  wil 
dinner. ' 

*  Sir,'  s;ud  Dr.  Barlow,  smiling, ' 
so  ailei-ed,  that  1  believe  if  the  chi 
to  new  nuxlel  the  calendar,  she  \ 
that  dinners  ought  to  be  pl.iced  a 
mijVt'uhit  fvafftH.  An  h«.ur  earlie: 
would  acc(»mm(xlatc  the  tiitl'erenci 
your  servants,  and  enable  vou  to  c 
liinit  in  itself,  and  l)enrficial  in  its  1 

Air.  Flam  n<"t  being  ]>iv]»aitd  w 
>wi.i'  went  on  with  his  confession  ( 
*  lioi.tor,'  said  he,  *  1  am  a  l>etter 
than  you  think.  I  take  it  forgra 
the  Hible  is  true,  for  I  have  heard  r 
^ay  wh(»  examine  for  theniselve* 
cannoi  say  I  have  ever  had  time  •: 
tion  to  do,'  that  no  o])poscr  has  ever 
ted  the  scripture  account  of  mir 
pi*oi)hecies.  So  if  you  dtni't  call  t 
a  giK^d  Christian,  1  don't  know  wh 

J)r.  Barlow  ix*p lied,  *  nothing  c; 
ter  as  far  as  it  g(»es.  But  allow  n 
tlw.i  liiere  is  anoJher  kind  of  evide 
ir-.ilh  oi  our  religion,  wliieh  is  peru 
real  Christian.  I  mean  that  cvide 
truth  which  i;rises  from  his  indivi 
viction  oftheelhoacy  <if  Christi:i!i 
medying  the  distiiileTs  of  his  ow 
lie  who  has  had  his  ov.n  tenq<T  ii 
lii?.  evil  pi-opensities  subdued,  and 
character  tormed  anew,  by  being 
I  he  mould  r»f  Chnstianilv",  will  h 
(lonbi  of  the  truth  "f  a  leligitm  %k 
]):od'.iced  such  obvious  ettects  hi  h 
The  tniths  lor  which  his  reas«>npl 
in  which  his  uriderstandim^,  alter  1 
imination,  is  able  to  rest,  ha\in^h: 
fyii:g  uiflnence  on  his  heart,  beet 
i>lislied  principles,  j)nKhicing  in  hi 
siime  time  hohness  of  life  and  i>eac 
science.  'I'he  sti-onger  evide^lce  a 
of  his  own  internal  impruvcnient,  1 
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2  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
i  pn)fesses, ' 

ai-c  woi-sc  men  than  I  am,  Doc- 
Mr.  Flam,  rather  scriouslv. 
cpliccl  he,  *  I  heartily  wish  every 
I  n:id  your  go(xl  qualities.^  But  as 
c  jiul^ed  positively  and  not  com- 
,  as  our  characters  will  be  finally 
jon,  not  by  our  superiority  to  other 
ncrely  by  our  inferiority  to  the  di- 
l)ut  by  our  departure  from  it,  1 
Acnild  iKgm  to  square  ymir  life  by 
low;  which,  in  onler  that  von  may 
oiild  begin  to  study  it.  V'C'hile  we 
rtal  nej^icct  of  the  Bible,  wc  must 
f  our  dcficienccs,  our  failings,  our 
ions,  as  if  these  al^ne  stofxl  l)i*- 
uid  the  mercy  «»f  Go<l.  That  in- 
i  lanj^iiaire  and  the  state  of  the  de- 
stian.  StT-onj^cr  terms  must  be 
•cpress  the  alienation  of  heart  of 
o,  living  in  the  avowed  neclect  of 

mriv  be  sjtid,  forgive  me,  Sir,  •  to 
at  (iod  in  the  world.*  Ignorance 
4  in  a  gentleman.    In  a  land  of 

knowledge  ignorance  itself  is  a 

r.  Barlow  b-iiig  silent,  and  Mr. 

being  prepared  to  answer,  Mr. 
id,  *  I'hat  the  pure  and  virtuous 
s,  which  arise  out  of  a  sincere  be- 
istianity,  are  ni)t  more  frequently 
rsons  professing  themselves  to  be 
,  is,  unhappily,  one.  of  the  stron- 
nents  against  us  that  can  be  ui-jced 
vers.    Instances,  however,  occur, 

tcK)  ])lain  to  be  denied,  of  indivi- 

havm^  been  led  by  divine  grace 
:o  receive  C'hrislia'nity,  have  ex- 
heir  conduct  a  very  striking  proof 
'.ellence ;  and    among  these  are 

like  our  friend  Carlton,  had  pre- 
i  very  cornipt  lives.  The  ordina- 
Christians,  wlio  indeed  scarcely 
e  name,  as  well  as  sceptics  ancl 
s,  wo«:Ul  do  well  to  mark  the  lives 
y  religious,  and  to  consider  them 
hg  a  pi-oof  which  will  come  pow- 
ud  of  that  body  of  testimony  with 
istianity  is  intrenched  on  all  sides. 

observers  should  remember,  that 
.'y  themselves  may  not  yet  pos- 
est  evidence  in  favour  of  Clinsti- 
ch  arises  fi*om  an  inw:ii\l  seiibe  of 
ig  nature,  they  may  nevertheless 
r  it ;  and  th'^se  who  have  any  re- 
doubts should  encourage  them- 
1  the  hope,  that  if  they  fully  yield 
s  to  tlic  doctrines  mikI  nrecepts  of 
,  a  salutar)'  rh.uigc  will  in  time  be 

their  own  hearts,  which  will  fur- 

with  irresistible  evidence  of  its 

easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr. 
rul  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small 
the  beneficial  effect  of  their  dis- 
thc  person  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
ey  prolonged  it  with  an  eye  to  i>ir 


John  Bel  field,  who  sat  profrMindly  attentive, 
and  encouraged  them  by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amusing  to  obsen'C 
the  variety  of  his  motions,  gestures,  and  con- 
tortions, and  the  i>ains  he  tcM)k  to  appear  cosy 
and  indifferent,  and  even  victorious  ;  some- 
times fixing  the  end  of  his  whip  on  the  floor, 
and  whirling;  it  round  at  full  speed  :  then 
working  it  mfo  his  boot :  then  making  up 
his  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping  3iort 
to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  inavility  of  in- 
terruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good 
nature,  and  with  the  same  pitiable  insena- 
l)'lity  to  his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave. 
He  'shook  us  all  by  the  hand.  Dr.  Barlow 
twice,  s  iying,  « Do(*tor,  I  don't  think  the 
woi-se  of  you  for  your  plain  speaking.     He 


(l<X's  not  give  it.  Parsons  arc  paid  for  it,  and 
ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed,  when  there 
is  a  pi-oper  oiiening,  such  as  poor  Tyrrel's 
cast*  gave  you.  I  challenged  you,  I  should 
i)erhaT)s  have  been  angry  if  you  had  chal- 
lenged mr.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  event  of  a  duel  which  is  the  challenger. 
As  to  myself,  it  is  time  enough  for  me  to 
think  Of  the  tl'.ings  you  recommend.  Tliank 
(r(xl,  I  am  in  excellent  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  am  not  yet  quite  fifty.  •  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things.'  Even  the  Bible  al- 
lows that' 

'J 'he  Doctor  shook  his  head  at  this  sad  mis- 
application of  the  text.  Mr.  Flam  went 
away,  pressing  us  all  to  dine  with  him  next 
diiy  ';  he  had  killed  a  fine  buck,  and  he  as- 
sui'ed  Dr.  Barlow  that  he  should  have  the 
best  port  in  his  cellar.  I'hc  Doctor  pleaded 
want  of  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  could 
notaf^'oixl  a  day,  out  ot  the  few  which  I'cmain- 
ed  to  us  ;  but  we  promised  to  call  on  him. 
He  no<Med  kindly  at  Dr.  Barlow,  sayings 
*  well,  Doctt^rJ  as  you  won't  come  to  the 
buck,  one  of  his  haunches  shall  come  to  you; 
so  teil  Madam  to  expect  it. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  wc  all 
joined  in  lamenting  that  the  bles^ngs  of 
health  should  ever  be  produced  as  argu- 
ments for  neglecting  to  secure  those  bles- 
sings which  have  eternity  for  their  object. 

•  Unhappy  man  !'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  'little 
d(K'S  he  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  the 
object  f)f  my  compassion  than  poor  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel.  Tyrrel,  it  is  tine,  is  lying  on  a  sick, 
probably  a  dying  bed.  His  bcily  is  in  tor- 
ture. His  mind  is  in  anguish.  He  has  to 
look  back  on  a  life,  the  retrospect  of  which 
can  afford  him  no  ray  of  comfoit.  But  he 
hioivn  his  misery. .  'I  he  hand  of  (iod  is  upon 
him.  His  proud  heart  is  brought  low.  His 
self-confidence  is  subdued.  His  high  imagi- 
nations arc  cjuit  down.  His  abasement  of 
soul,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  sincere.  He 
abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes.  He  sees 
death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  sting  of 
death  b  an.    All  sabterfuge  is  at  an  end. 
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He  is  at  last  scking  the  only  i-efiigc  of  peni- 
tent sinners,  I  tnist,  on  nght  grounds.  His 
state  is  indicd  perilous  in  the  extreme  :  yet 
awt'ul  as  it  is,  he  knovja  it  He  will  not  open 
his  eyes  on  the  eternal  woild  in  a  stutc  oi  de- 
lusion. Diit  what  sh<dl  awuken  pCK)r  Mr. 
Flam  from  his  dream  of  security  ?  His  liigh 
health,  his  unbn>ken  s|)irits,  his  prospci-oub 
circumstances  and  various  blessings,  are  so 
many  snares  to  him.  He  thinks  that '  to- 
mon'ow  shall  be  as  this  da)*,  and  still  more 
abundant.  Even  the  wretched  situation  of 
his  dying  friend,  though  it  awakens  compas- 
sion, awakens  not  compunction.  Xay,  it  ai- 
foids  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliation. He  iceds  his  vanity  with  cnnj- 
passions  from  which  he  contrives  to  extract 
comfort.  H is  o  w  n  offerices  being  of  a  d  ifler- 
ent  kind,  instead  of  lamenting  them,  he  glo- 
ries in  being  free  fix)m  those  which  bcU)ng  to 
an  opposite  cast  of  character.  Satisfied  that 
he  has  not  the  vices  of  TyrTcl,  he  never  once 
reflects  on  his  own  unrepented  sins.  Even 
his  good  qualities  inci-easc  his  danger.  He 
wraps  himself  up  in  tliat  constitutional  gotxl 
nature,  which  being  partly  founded  i;n  vani- 
ty and  selt-approbation,  strengthens  his  de- 
lusion, and  haixlens  him  against  reprvJtf. ' 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

Is  conA"ei"sing  with  Mr.  Stmile)-  on  my 
happy  prospects,  and  my  future  plans  ;  af- 
ter havmg  referred  all  concci'us  of  a  pecu- 
niary nature  to  be  settled  between  hi.ii  and 
Sir  John  Belfield,  1  ventured  to  entreat  that 
he  would  crown  his  g^oodness,  and  my  hap- 
piness, by  allowing  me  to  solicit  his  d.iugti- 
ter  for  an  early  day. 

^  Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  term  early  was  rela- 
tive ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  hardly 
consent  to  what  I  might  consider  even  as  a 
late  one.  '  In  paiting  with  such  a  child  as 
Lucilla/ added  he,  *  some  weaningtime  must 
be  allowed  to  the  tenderest  of  muthei*s.  The 
most  promising  marriage,  and  surely  none 
can  promise  more  happiness  than  that  to 
wMcn  we  are  l(X)king,  is  a  heavy  trial  to  fond 
parents.  To  have  ti-ained  a  ci*eatui*e  with 
anxious  fondness,  in  hope  of  her  repaying 
their  solicitude  hereafter  l)y  the  cliarms  of 
her  society,  and  then  as  soon  as  she  bccontes 
capable  of  being  a  friend  and  companion,  to 
lose  her  for  ever,  is  sucli  a  ti  ial  that  I  some- 
times wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of 
parents  to  get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which  they 
best  know  the  value.  The  sadHChs  wliicfi 
attends  the  consummatk>n  even  of  our  dear- 
est hopes  on  these  occasions,  is  one  striking 
instance  of  that  Vanitu  of  human  wis/tea,  on 
which  Juvenal  and  Johnson  have  so  beauti- 
fully expatiated. 

'  A  little  delay  indeed  I  shall  require,  from 
motives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness. 
Lucilla  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three 
months  and  more.  You  will  not,  I  trust, 
tlunk  me  uoreaiODablc  if  I  my,  Uiat  neither 


her  mother  nor  myself  can  connent  to  put 
with  her  befork  that  period.' 

*  Three  months  !'  exclaimed  I,  with  moR 
vehcmcnre  than  politeness.  *  Thiee  mootta! 
Ic  isitiiposhible.' 

'  Itis  \  ery  possible,'  s^  he.  smiUng,'  that 
ycu  can  w;iit,  and  very  certain  that  weihall 
not  consent  sooner.' 

*  Have  you  any  doubts^  ^r,'  sud  I,  'haie 
you  any  objections  which  1  can  remove,  ind 
which,' being  remoxed, may  abridge tbiskng 
probation  ?* 

'  None,'  said  he  kindly.  <  But  I  conudff 
even  nineteen  as  a  very  early  age  :  too  eaily 
indeed,  were  not  my  mind  so  completely  tf 
it:st  about  you  on  the  grand  pobitsofreU- 
gion,  morals  and  temiK-r,  th«it  delay  could,! 
trust,  iifibi'd  me  no  aaditional  security.  Yn 
will,  however,  my  dear  Charles,  find  m 
nmch  occupation  m  pi-eparing  your  affuii» 
and  your  mind,  for  so  important  a  chaogCb 
that  you  will  not  find  the  time  cf  absence  i» 
irkstimc  us  you  fancy.' 

*  Absence,  Sir,'  replied  I.  •  What  then,  do 
you  ijitend  to  banish  me  !' 

*  No,' replied  he,  smiling  agun.  'ButI 
intended  to  send  you  homr.  A  scnteDoe, 
indeed,  which  in  this  dissii>atcd  aee  ii 
tiiought  the  worst  sort  of  exile.  You  naw 
now  been  absent  six  or  seven  months^  ITiii 
absence  has  been  hitherto  justifiable.  It  is 
time  to  i*eturn  to  your  affaii-s,  to  your  duties 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  always  slide  io'iO 
some  disoi*der  by  a  too  long  separaticD  firom 
the  place  of  their  legitimate  exercise.  Your 
steward  will  want  inspection,  your  tenants 
may  want  redress,  your  poor  always  want  as- 
sistance.' 

Seeing  me  look  irresolute,  •  I  most,  I  find,* 
added  he,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice, 
*  be  compelled  to  the  inhospitable  neccaily 
of  turning  you  out  of  doors. 

'  Live  without  Lucilla  three  months !'  aid 
I.  '  Allow  me.  Sir,  at  least  to  remun  a  few 
weeks  lonjg^er  at  the  Grove.* 

'  Love  IS  a  bad  calculator,'  repUed  Mr. 
Stanley.  *I  believe  he  never  learnt  aiiili- 
metic  Don't  you  know  that  as  you  are  en- 
joined a  three  months  banishment,  that  the 
sooner  you  go,  the  sooner  you  wiU  retun? 
And  that,  however  long  your  stay  now  ii^ 
your  three  loonths'  absence  will  stui  remaia 
tube  accomplished.  To  speak  seriously; 
Lucilla's  sense  cf  propriety,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you  to  re- 
main much  longer  under  the  same  roof,  now 
that  the  motive  will  become  so  noloriouL 
Besides  tliat  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  «od 
principle  to  set  out  upon,  business  and  du- 
ties will  fill  uu  ycur  active  hours^  and  an  in- 
teirourse  of  letteis  with  her  you  so  reluc- 
tantly quit,  will  not  only  give  an  interest  to 
your  leisure,  but  put  ^ou  both  titiU  moit 
completely  in  possession  of  each  other'k 
character.' 

'  I  will  set  out  to-morrow.  Sir,'  sud  I,  tu- 
nestly,  •  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  dif 
of  my  return,* 
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^  Now  you  are  as  mucli  too  precipitate  on 
the  other  side,'  replied  he.  '  A  few  days,  I 
think,  mav  be  pernutted,  without  any  offence 
to  Laucilla^s  delicacy.  This  even  iier  niothei- 
pleads  for.' 

■  With  what  excellence  will  this  blessed 
union  give  me  an  alliance ! '  replied  I ;  '  I  will 
go  directly  and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this 
Soodness.^ 

I  found  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter  tc>- 
f^her,  witli  whom  I  had  a  long  and  intcres- 
ting  conversation.  They  tocik  no  small  pains 
to  convince  my  judgment,  that  my  depariurc 
was  pei'fcctlv  pniper.  My  will  however  con- 
tinued rebellious.  But  us  1  had  been  long 
trained  to  the  habit  of  submitting  my  will  to 
my  reason,! acquiesced,  though  not  without 
murmuring,  aiid  as  they  toUl  me  with  very 
l>ad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
l&ad  received  from  Sir  George  Aston  of  his 
Uttachroent  to  Phoebe,  and  of  his  mothers 
'^vami  approbation  to  his  choice,  adding  that 
He  allegea  her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground 
of  his  deferring  to  expi'ess  his  hope,  that 
llis  plea  might  one  day  be  received  with  fa- 
vour. 

■  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,'  i-e- 

Jilied  she,  *  which  is  a  reason  almost  e(pial- 
y  co^nL' 

Miss  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connex- 
ion more  desirable  in  all  respects  could  not 
be  expected. 

*  When  1  assure  you,'  replied  Mi's.  Stan- 
ley, ■  that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you 
wul  think  me  inconsistent  if  1  add  that  I  ear- 
nestly hope  such  aproposid  will  not  be  made 
by  Sir  George,  lest  his  pi*ecipitancy  should 
hinder  the  hiture  accomplishment  ot  a  wish, 
which  I  may  be  allowed  remotelv  to  in- 
dulee/ 

*  VVhat  objection,'  said  I,  *  can  Mr.  Stan- 
ley possibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except 
that  his  daughter  is  too  young  ?' 

*  I  see,'  replied  she,  *  that  you  do  not  yet 

completely  know  Mr.  Stanley ;  or  rather 

vou  do  not  know  all  that  he  iias  done  for  the 

Xston  family.    His  services  have  1)ccn  very 

important,  not   only  in   that   grand  point 

which  you  and  I  think  the  most  momentous; 

but  he  has  also  veiy  successfully  exerted 

himself  in  settling  Ludy  Aston's  worldly  af- 

lairsy  which  were  in  the  utmost  disoixler. 

The  large  estate,  which  had  suflli-ed  bv  her 

own  ignorance  of  business,  and  the  (fisho- 

nesty  (^  a  steward,  he  has  not  only  enabled 

her  to  clear,  but  put  her  in  the  way  gi'L*atl y 

to  improve.     Tnis  skill  !uid  kindness  iii 

worldly  things  so  raised  his  credit  in  the  eyes 

of  the  guardian,  young  Sir  Cieorge's  uivcle, 

that  he  declared  he  should  never  a}]:ain  be  so 

much  afraid  of  religious  men  ;  whom  he  had 

always  understood  to  be  without  judgment, 

or  kindness,  or  disinterestedness. 

'Now.'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  don't  you 
perceive  that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  motives,  but  religion  itself  would 
Buflfer*  should  we  be  forward  to  promote  this 


connexion  ?  Will  not  this  Mr.  Aston  say, 
that  sinister  designs  influenced  all  this  zeal 
and  kindness,  and  that  Sir  (ik-orge's  estate 
was  improved  with  an  eye  to  his  own  daugh- 
ter ?  It  will  be  s;iid  that  these  ivligions  peo- 
ple always  know  what  they  are  about — that 
when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  God, 
iliey  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  for  no- 
thing, but  always  keep  their  own  interest  in 
vic:w.  Should  Sir  (icoiKe's  inclination  con- 
tinue, and  his  principles  st:md  the  siege 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man 
of  his  foitune^ — some  years  hence,  when  he 
is  complete  master  ojf  his  actions,  his  cha- 
racter fvirmed,  and  his  judgment  ripened  to 
direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make  it  evident 
to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  tflect  of 
iiifluencc,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  much  plea- 
suix\' 

*  Never,'  exclaimed  I,  *  no  not  once,  hav'e 
I  been  disappointed  in  mv  expectation  of 
consistency  in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O, 
my  beloved  parents,  hov  wise  was  your  in- 
junction that  I  should  make  coriaistenq/  the 
rest  oftruefnvty  J  It  is  thus  that  Christians- 
should  always  keep  the  credit  of  religion  in 
view,  if  they  would  promote  its  intere^its  in 
the  world.' 

When  I  communicated  to  Miss  Stanley 
my  convei-sation  with  /ler  lather,  and  read 
over  with  her  the  letters  of  7/i/;ie,  how  ten- 
derly did  she  weep  !  How  were  my  own 
feelings  renewed  !  To  be  thus  assured  that 
she  was  selected  for  their  son,  by  my  de- 
ceased i)arcnts,  seemed,  to  her  pious  niind» 
to  shed  a  sacredness  on  our  uviion.  How  did 
she  venerate  their  virtues  !  How  feeling- 
ly regret  their  loss ! 

Beh)re  I  left  the  countn",  I  did  not  omit  a 
visit  of  civility  to  Mr.  Klam.  The  young 
hidies,  as  Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back 
iPito  their  natural  character,  and  natural  un- 
dix'ss ;  though  he  was  too  severe  when  he 
added,  that  their  hopes  in  assuming  the 
other  were  not  at  an  end. 

They  both  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped 
to  death  at  the  Gro\  e  :  the  Stanleys,  tiiey 
said,  were  j^ood  sort  of  people,  but  quite 
mauva/8  ton,  as  every  bod^'  must  be  who  did 
not  spend  half  the  year  in  London,  Miss 
Stanley  was  a  tine  girl  enough,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  wantetl  manner,  which 
two  or  tliree  winters  in  town  would  give  lier. 
'Better as  she  is,*  interiiipted  Mr.  Flam, 
*  better  as  she  is.  She  is  a  pattern  daughter, 
and  will  make  a  pattern  wife.  Her  mother 
has  no  care  nor  titjuble ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
much  of  all  mothers.  I  never  !<aw  a  biul  nu- 
mour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  house.  She  is 
always  at  home«  always  in  s])ii*its,  and  al- 
ways in  temper.  She  is  cheerful  as  if  she 
had  no  religion,  and  as  useful  as  if  slie  could 
not  spell  her  own  receipt  b(X)k.  * 

I  was  affected  with  this  generous  tribute 
to  my  Lucilla's  virtues  :  and  when  he  wish- 
ed mejov,  as  he  cordially  shook  me  by  the 
hand,  I  could  not  forbear  saying  to  myself. 
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why  will  not  this  good-natured  man  go  to;  the  two  elder  daughters  of  Mr. Sitanley'| 
heaven  ?  '  aid  of  thfir  charities.    I  have  made  a  W 

1  next  p'iid  a  farewell  visit,  to  Mr.  andi'^f  joft  «)f  this,  and  of  a  Ini-ge  sum  fw chan- 
Mrs.  Carlton,  and  l<»  tlif  an)i.|!)le  f;imi!y  at't.ihle  |)uii)oses  at  the  discretion  nf  myrf* 
Aston  Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Bavlow.     llnw  rich i  ernti rs.    This  1  hnpcd  would  pio\-ciiiy«n' 
has  this  excui-sion   made   nn-   in  vaUiablcjcenty  more  than  a  lejjjicv,  asit  willbepaia 
fiiendships ;  to  s;iy  ntjthing  of  the  inestinia-  j  immediately.     A  i\:ius<il  to  accept  it  «itt 
hie  connexion  at  the  Grove  !     I  ditl  not  for- '  greatly  distress  me.     Ned  still  will  havct* 
get  to  assure  Dr.  Harlow,  that  if  any  thi»ig|  much  left,  unless  he  emplojs  it  to  better 
cfxdd  add  a  value   to  the   bU-ssing'whiciipurjioses  than  I  have  done.*' 
awaited  me,  it  w;is,  that  his  hand  won  Id  con- i     '1  hough  deeply  movetl,  I  hardlj  b«f 
secratc  it.  I  what  to  i-eply.    T  wished  to  ^ve  lifm  con- 

Thi-ough  the  good  Doctor  I  received  alfoit,  but  distmsted  mv  own  judgment ttto 
message  fitmi  Mr.  '!'>  rrrl,  recjuesting  me  in'  the  inamier.  I  promised  my  Ixst  semos 
make  him  a  \  isit  of  cliarit)  before  I  quitted ,  to  his  nej)hew. 

the  neighboui  h«KHl.  1  insluntly  obex  eil  tlie  j  '  Oh,  givwl  young  man!'  cried  he,  *  if  t«r 
summons.  1  found  hin»  totally  chan;^ed  in  you  are  tempted  to  forget  (iod,  as  Ididfcr 
all  respects,  a  b'lly  wasted  by  disi-ase,  a !  above  thirty  v'ears;  or  to  mock  him  lw*8i 
mind  appaix'utly  full  of  c<'ntrilioi:,  arid  pene-'«>ui ward  pfot'ession  as  I  have  lately  d'lie, 
trated  with  that  deei)  humility,  in  which  he  .think  ot  me.  i'hink  of  one  who  for  the  lar- 
had  l)een  so  eminently  deficieiit.  I  gest  fwrtion  of  his  life,    lived  as  if  there 

He  eanjestly  entreated  my  prayeni,ad-  wereno(»o<l;  and  who,  since  he  has  made 
ding,  *  though  it  is  ])resun)ption  in  so  un-  a  profession  ofChristianity,  deceived  his  own 


worthy  a  being  as  I  am,  tf>suj)pose  his  inter- 
cession may  be  heard,  I  will  pniy  for  a  bles- 
sing on  y(»u'r  ha])])y  pi'o>])Lcts.  .\  connexion 
witii  such  a  familv  is  itself  a  blessing.     Oh ! 


soul,  no  k  ss  by  the  religion  he  adojjtcd,  than 
by  his  fonner  neglect  of  all  religion.  My 
delusion  was  this,  I  <lid  not  choow  to  be 
go(Kl,  but  1  chose  to  be  saved.    It  is  no  wra- 


that  my  ne])hew  firul  been  worthy  of  it!  It  ■  «ler  then  that  I  should  be  struck  with  ait* 
is  to  recommend  that  po-r  youth  to  your'li.s;ion,  which  I  hr.ped  wmild  free  roc  frc?m 
friendshi]i,  thit  I  invited  you'to  tliis  melan-  the  discij)line(^f  mond  rectitude,  and  yetd^ 
choly  \  isit.  1  call  liiin  pribi',  because  I  ha\  e '  liver  me  fnan  the  punishment  of  having  ne- 
iieglectetl  to  enrich  his  mitul :  bnt  he  will  glected  it     Will  God  accept  my  present 

forced  submission  ?   Will  he  acci'i)t  a  iwii- 


have  tcx)  much  <,f  this  world's  go.jds.  May 
he  employ  well  what  1  have  risked  my  soiil 
to  amass  !     Counsi^l  him,  dear  Sir  ;  adn\o- 


accq)t  a  jww- 
tence  of  which  I  mav  have  no  time  to  prr\c 
the  sincerity  .'    Tell  mc — Vou  are  a  Chris- 


ni.sh  him.  Recal  to  his  mind  his  d\  ing  uncle,  tian.  * 
1  would  now  give  my  whole  estate,  nav,  I 
would  live  upon  the  alms  I  have  refusecf,  to 
purchase  one  mf)re  year,  though  spent  in 
pain  and  misery,  that  1  might  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  repentance.  Be  to  Ned  what 
my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been  to  me. 


I  was  much  distressed.  I  thought  it  I'ei- 
ther  modest  nor  pnident  for  me  to  give  a 
decisive  answer.  He  gras])ed  my  hand. 
*  Then,*  said  he,  *  you  think  my  case  hfj)e- 
less.  You  think  the  Alniightv  csnnot  for- 
give me.'  Thus  pressed,  1  ventnrtd  to  s^y, 
But  my  pride  repelled  his  kindness.  I  cruld  ■  •  to  deuibt  his  will  to  pardon,  and  his  i»»er 
not  bear  his  superiority.  I  turned  away  mv  to  save,  would,  as  it  uppeant  to  me.  Sir, 
eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate.*  1  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have  com- 
now  entreaticl  him  to  spare  himself,  but  af- !  mitted.* 

ter  a  few  minutes  pan r»e  he  pn'cecded.  |     'Oncgi-eat  comfort  is  left,*  replied  hf, 

•  As  to  Ned,  I  trust  he  is  not  ill-disposed,  j  'the  mercy  I  have  a!)used  is  infinite.    Tfll 
but  I  have  neither  funiished  his  mind  for  so- 1  Stanley  I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  r- 
litude  !)or  fortified  his  heart  for  the  world,   pretend  totnist  in  Ciod,  we  must  lie^otcr 
I  foolishly  thought  that  to  keei)  him  ignn-  ed  Iv-  him  ;  it  we  tmly  believe  in  him,  y 


rant  was  to  keep  him  sdV.  I  have  provided 
for  him  the  snare  of  a  large  fortune,  without 
preparing  hiui  for  the  use  of  it.     I  fell  into 


an  criY>r  not  uncommon,  that  of  grudging  frame  of  mind  ;  and  seeing  him  quite  f'ver- 


sliall  obey  him  ;  if  we  think  he  sent  h&  Son 
to  save  sinners,  we  shall  hate  sin.' 
I  ventured  to  ccngi-atulate   him  «i  his 


the  expenses  of  cducativ)n  to  a  n-lation  foi 
whom  I  designed  my  estate.  (  have  thus 
fitted  him  for  a  c«»mprtnion  to  the  vnlg.ir,  and 
api-eyto  the  desiijr.ing.  I  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from  actual  vice,  without 
funiishnig  him  uith  aivimients  to  combat  it, 
or  with  princijjles  to  abh(»r  it.* 

Here  the  poor  man  paused  for  want  of 
breatlu     I  was  too  mucn  aifected  to  speak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  '  I  have  made 
over  to  Dr.  Barlow's  son  two  thousand 
pounds  for  completing  his  education.  I  have 
aJso  given  two  thousand  pounds  a-piece  to 


come,  tfwk  leave  ol  him  with  a  heart  deq>lr 
touched  with  this  salutary  scene.  The  fa- 
mily at  the  Grove  were  greatly  moved  with 
my'description,  and  with  the  'methr<l  jxw 
'iSn-el  had  found  «  ut  of  eluding  the  refusal 
of  his  liberal-minded  executors  to  accept  of 
legacies. 

i'he  day  fixetl  for  my  departure  tr«  s«<« 
arrived  I  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  <i 
Mr,  and  Mi*s.  Stanley,  ai^d  a  ven-  tcndtt 
one  of  Lucilla,  who  gratified  my  affection  br 
the  emotion  she  e\iaently  felt,  "and  my  dS- 
cacy  by  the  effort  she  made  to  conceal  IL 
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town,  I  went  to  her  immediately.  She  was 
not  at  hniTif,  but  came  to  me  within  an  hour. 
She  fxprc-SNcd  ^rcat  joy  at  seeing  me.   She 


fij??*  '^^  outright     The  children  all 

rJHir  about  me,  eiich  presenting  me  some  of 

"^yr  Bowers,  sayinj5  they  had  nothing  else  t( J 

g*e  me;  and  assuriiig  me  that    Kachel;  Irokulinorc  beautiful  than  ever.lu  least  the 

JJouldbe  no  loser  by  it.     Little  Oli.i  was  ^  blush  ot  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 

^^wmorous  in  her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  me 
^«Cend  the  cunicle,  in  which  neither  she 

^orLucilla  was  to  have  a  place.    I  took  tlie 

^^eet  child  up  into  the  carriage,  and  (placed 

w  by  me,  and  gently  drove  her  thnmgh "  so  long  ?  I  have  sadly  wanted  ycMU  '  Where, 
ulepark,  at  the  gate  of  which  I  consigned  j  is  Sir  John?  1  have  wanted  counsel  Uns — 
neriotheamisofhcrfuther,  whohad  gocKl- jConifoitcTs — friends.  1  have  never  had  a 
■Kuredly  walked  by  the  side  of  the  cariiage  friend.' 
.■  order  to  carry  her  back.  I  di^ve  of!*,  en- 
riched with  his  prayers  and  blessings,  which 
Kerned  to  ensure  me  protection 


witli  her nsu;d sweeUiess,  rendered  herniore 
inieiv>ting, 

•  She  was  at  n  huss  liow  to  begin.     With  a 
j)eivlt'xed  air  she  s;iid,  •  Why  did  you  stay 


'  I  was  affected  at  an  opening  so  unexpect- 
ed.   Sir  John  came  in.    This  inci'eased  her 
confusion.     At  length,  after  the  usual  corn- 
Though  this  separation  fnim  all  I  loved  plinients,  she  thus  addressi  d  him :  '  I  am 


threw  a  transient  sadness  around  me,  1  had '  determined  to  conquer  tliis  false  shame, 
abundant  niatter  fi>r  delightful  reflection  and  I'here  is  not  a  worse  symptom  in  human  na.- 


Km 
ot 


s  gratitude.     1  experienced  the  truth  of 


ture  than  that  we  blush  to  own  what  we 


lioebe's  remark,  that  happiness  is  a  serious  have  n«.t  been  afi-aid  to  do.    Ki-om  vou.  Sir 


tfamg.     While  pleasure  manifests  itself  by 
extravagant  gaiety,  exubenuit  spirits,  and 


Jolni,  1  heard  the  fii'st  remonstrance  which 
ever  ix*achcd  mv  ears.     Vou  out^ht  to  be  in- 


overt  acts,  happiness  ix*ti-ciits to  its  own  pro-  f  Tmed  of  its  etlect.  You  cannot  ha\e  for- 
per  rerion,  the  heart.  I'lwre  concentrating  gotten  our  c«>nversation  in  my  co;ich,*  after 
Its  fieelings,  it  contemplates  its  tix*asures,  J  we  had  (piitted  the  scene  whirh  filled  you 
meditates  on  its  cnjtiyments  and  .still  moi-e!  with  contefni)t  for  me,  and  me  with  anguish 
fondly  cm  its  hopes:  counts  up  its  mercies,  I  for  the  part  i  had  acted.  You  i^asonably 
and  feels  the  consummation  of  them  in  look- 1  suijposed  tint  my  remorse  would  last  no 
mg  to  the  fountain  fi'om  whence  they  flow  ; '  longer  than  the  scene  which  had  ins]jired  it. 
feels  ever)-  blessing  immeasurably  heighten-  •  You  left  me  alone.  My  lord  dined  abroad, 
cd  by  the  heart-cheering  reflection,  th:tt  the  >  1  was  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  soli- 
moat  exquisite  human  pleasures  are  not  tlie !  tude.  I  WHoted  somebody  to  keep  me  from 
pertection  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious]  myself.  Mi-s.  St- ikes  dying;  her  husband 
earnest,  a  bounteous  pi-elibation  of  that  blC«^s-  dead  !  the  sweet  tlower-^irl  pining  for  want 
edness  which  is  without  nicasuix%  and  shall  antl  1  tlu'  r::ij>e  of  all  !  The  whole  view  pre- 
be  without  encL  '  sented  such  a  complication  of  mysen/  to  my 

j  inind,  ar.d  of  j;uiU  to  my  heart,  iis  made  me 

f'H\P    VI  VTir  :  insnpp<nt«d)le  to  mysc'lK 

CnAl .  ALVllI.  <  <«  j^  ^y.^5  Suturtiav.     I  was  of  course  en- 

Brfore  the  Relfields  had  quitted  us,  it  gaged  to  tlie  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go, 
was  btipulated  that  we  should,  with  submis- !  but  wanted  coui'ai::e  to  fnime  an  excuse. 
skn  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  Fortunately  Lady  Hell  Khdey,  wh<»m  I  had 
for  six  weeks  ever}' other  summer  at  Stan-  pmniised  to  chapenii,  st»nt  to  excuse  her- 
ley  Grove,  and  pass  a  montli  together  every  self.  'I"his  set  my  person  at  liinitv,  but  left 
intermediate  year,  either  at  the  Prioiy,  or  |  my  mind  upon  tlie  ruck.  Though  I  should 
at  Beech  wood.  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  com])any  even  of  my 

own  chambermaid,  so  much  did  1  di*ead  bi- 
ing  left  to  mv  own  thoughts,  yet  1  ix-solved 
kindly  postponed  tlieir  departure  for  the  tc»  let  no  one  in  that  nii^ht.  I  had  scarcely 
country  on  my  accoimt.  Lady  Helfield  vo-  passc*d  a  sinL-jle  evening  <Hit  of  the  giddy  cir- 
luntary  undertook  whatever  was  necessary  j  cle  tor  seNeral  ye.irs.  For  the  tii'st  time  in 
for  the  internal  decoration  of  the  Priorv'; !  my  life  1  was  dV.ven  to  look  into  myself.  I 
while  Sir  John  took  on  himself  the  fi-iendly  torik  a  reti-ospect  of  my  past  conduct ;  a  con- 
office  c*f  arranging  for  mc  all  preliminaries  fused  and  iinperfec.r  i»ne  indeed.  This  re- 
with  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  lai'geness  of  heart, ',  view  aggra\ated  niy  distress.  Srill  I  pur- 
and  extreme  dwinierestedness,  1  knew  1 '  sued  niy  distracting  sclf-incinisiiion.  N'»tfor 
durst  not  trust,  without  some  such  check  as  |  millions  would  1  pass  such  another  night ! 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  conmion  friend,  i  *  **  I  had  done  as  wrong  things  iHf'ii*,  but 
As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  ad- ,  they  h'n\  nevor  Inen  thus  bnHij;ht  home  to 
justed.  Lady  Helfield  said,  *  I  have  some-  me.*  My  extr.ivagance  must  have  made 
thing  to  communicate,  in  which  lam  per-  others  s'uftVr,  Ijut  their  sufle  rings  ha«l  not 
suaded,  you  will  take  a  lively  interest.  On.  been  placed  before  luy  eyes.  What  was 
my  return  to  town,  1  found,  among  my  visit- !  not  seen,  I  had  hoped  liiight  not  be  true.  1 
ing  tk:kets,  several  of  Lady  Melbuiy's.  I'he  had  indeed  heard  distant  rei>oits  ot  the  cxni- 
[M)rter  told  mc  she  liad  called  every  day  for  sequences  of  my  thcHiehtless  ex|)ense,  but 
the  last  week,  and  seemed  very  impatient  they  might  be  invent  eel— they  might  be  ex- 
for  my  return.     Findii^  she  was  still  in  *Bcrch.  i2. 


I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  C'ivendish-squaix*,my  friends  having 
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aggwatfcd.  At  the  flower-maker's  I  vHt- 
neaaed  the  ruin  I  had  made — I  aaw  the  fruits 
of  my  unfeeling  \'anitj' — I  beheld  the  cala- 
mities 1  had  caused.  O  how  much  mischief 
would  such  actual  observations  prevent  !  I 
was  alone.  I  had  no  dependant  to  qualify 
the  deed,  no  sycophant  to  divert  my  atten- 
tion to  more  soothmg  objects.  Though  Sir 
John's  honest  expostulation  had  touched  me 
to  the  quick  ;  yet  I  confess,  had  I  found  any 
of  my  coterie  at  home,  had  I  gone  to  the 
opera,  had  a  joyous  supper  succeeded,  all 
together  would  have  quite  obliterated  the 
late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I  have 
often  done  oefore,  have  lo^t  all  sense  of  the 
Stoke's  misery,  and  of  mv  own  crime." 

*  Here,' pursued  Lady  Belfield,  *the  sweet 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John 
and  I  were  both  deeply  aflfected.' 

'"You  are  not  accustomed.  Sir  John," 
resumed  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  "to  the 
office  of  a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  peni- 
tent But  I  make  it  a  test  to  mvself  of  my 
own  sincerity  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 

*  •*  I  wancfercd  from  room  to  room,  fancy- 
ing I  should  be  more  at  ease  in  any  other 
than  that  in  which  1  was.  I  envied  the 
starving  tenant  of  the  meanest  garret  1  en- 
vied Mrs.  Stokes  herself.     Both  might  have 

Fided  the  pangs  which  rent  my  heart,  as 
roamed  through  the  decorated  apartments 
of  our  spacious  nouse.  In  the  gayest  part  of 
London  I  felt  the  dreariness  of  a  aeseit.  Sur- 
rounded with  magnificence,  I  endured  a 
sense  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a  blameless 
beggar  can  form  no  idea. 

*  "  I  went  into  the  library  :  I  took  up  a 
book  which  my  lord  had  left  on  the  table. 
It  was  a  translation  from  a  Roman  classic 
I  opened  it  at  the  ^eech  of  the  traeedian  to 
Poropey:  "  The  time  vnll  come  that  thou 
4haU  mourn  deep/y,  because  thou  didat  not 
mourn  §ooner  /'  I  was  struck  to  the  heart 
" Shall  a  pagan,"  said  I,  "thus  forcibly  re- 
prove me ;  and  shall  I  neglect  to  searcn  for 
truth  at  the  fountain  ? 

*  •*  I  knew  my  lord  would  not  come  home 
from  his  club  till  the  morning.  The  strug- 
gle in  my  soul  between  principle  and  pride 
was  severe ;  but  after  a  oittcr  conflict,  I  re- 
solved to  employ  the  night  in  writing  him  a 
long  letter.  In  it  I  ingenuously  confessed 
the  whole  state  of  my  mind,  ana  what  had 
occasioned  it.  I  implored  his  peimission  for 
my  setting  out  next  morning  tor  Melbuiy 
Castle.  1  entreated  him  to  prevail  on  his 
excellent  aunt,  I^ady  Jane,  whom  I  had  so 
shamefully  slighted  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular 
class,  who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself 
for  my  ill-treatment  by  doing  me  a  service. 
Her  company  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to 
my  lord  of  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and 
to  myself  a  security  a^nst  falling  into  worse 
society.  I  assurea  him  that  I  had  no  safe- 
guard but  in  flight  An  additi(Hial  reason 
which  1  alleged  for  my  absence  was,  that  as 
I  had  pronused  to  give  a  grand  masquerade 


in  a  fortnight,  the  eva^ng  this  expentf 
would  nearly  enable  me  to  dischai]^  tbe 
debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  my  consaence. 

*  "  I  received  a  note  from  him  as  soon  as 
he  came  home.  With  his  usual  comi^ai- 
sancc,  he  complied  with  my  request  Wkh 
his  usual  noncnalance,  he  neither  troubled 
me  with  his  reproaches,  nor  comforted  me 
with  approbation. 

' "  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually 
rose  about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  9L 
James'-street,  he  obli^nely  went  to  her  at 
once.  I  had  not  been  in  bed.  He  came  to 
my  dressing-room,  and  informed  me  that  his 
aunt  had  consented  at  the  first  word.  I  ex- 
pi-essed  my  gratitude  to  them  both,  sa^w 
that  1  was  ready  to  set  out  that  very  day. 

*  "  You  must  wait  till  to-morrow,**  saki 
he.  •  *  I'here  is  no  accounting  for  oddities rf 
some  people.  Lady  Jane  told  me  she  codd 
not  pc^sibly  travel  on  a  Sunday.  I  wondeitd 
where  was  the  impossibility.  Sunday,  I  at- 
sured  hor,  was  the  only  day  for  travellinr  it 
comfort,  as  the  road  was  not  obstructed  oy 
wag^s  and  carts.  She  replied,  wkh  a 
gravity  which  made  me  laugh,  ,  that  she 
siiouUl  be  ashamed  to  think  that  a  person  of 
her  rank  and  education  should  be  mdebted, 
for  her  being  able  to  trample  with  more  coo- 
venience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  {nety  of  the 
vulgar  who  durst  not  vitiate  it  *  *  Did  ™ 
ever  hear  any  thing  so  whimsical,  Matilda?" 
I  said  nothing,  but  my  heart  smote  me, 
Never  will  I  repeat  this  offence. 

' "  On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  had  kept 
close  the  preceding  day,  under  pretence  of 
illness.  I'his  I  also  assigned  as  an  excuse 
in  the  cards  to  my  invited  g^iests,  pleuling 
the  necessity  of  going  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air.  Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  bemg 
shut  up  in  a  barouche,  and  stJU  more  in  the 
lonely  castle,  with  I«ady  Jane  f  I  looked  for 
nothing  every  moment  but  '  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  reproof. '  But  1  soon  found  that  the 
woman  whom  I  had  quizzed  as  a  methodist, 
was  a  most  entertaining  companion.  In- 
stead of  austerity  in  her  looks,  and  reproach 
in  her  language,  I  found  nothine  but  kind- 
ness and  aifection,  but  vivacity  luia  elegance. 
While  she  soothed  my  sorrows,  she  strength- 
ened mv  better  purposes.  Her  conversation 
gradually  revived  in  my  mind  tastes  and 
principles  which  had  been  early  sown  in  it, 
but  which  the  world  seemed  completely  to 
have  eradicated. 

* "  In  the  neighbourhood  ci  the  Castle^ 
Lady  Jane  carried  me  to  vi«ut  the  abodes  d 
poverty  and  sickness.  I  envied  her  largebut 
discriminating  liberality,  and  the  meansihe 
possessed  of  gratifying  it,  while  I  ^ed  tean 
at  the  remembrance  of  my  own  squandered 
thousands.  1  had  never  been  hard-hearted, 
I)ut  I  had  always  given  to  importunitv,  ra- 
ther than  to  want,  or  merit  f  blushccl,  that 
while  I  had  been  absurdly  proAise  to  cua 
of  which  I  knew  nothing,  my  own  viUace 
had  been  perishmg  with  a  contagious^- 
ness. 
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• "  WhUe  I  amused  myself  with  drawing,  j  medicine  will  work  surel)  ,it  will  work  blow- 
my  aunt  often  read  to  me  some  rationally  en- I  ly.  .You  know,'  added  she,  smiling,  'the 
tertaiivng book,  occasionally inti-oducinjj  re- 'success  of  all  alteratives  depends  on  the 
ligious  leading  and  discourse,  wilha  wisdon^.^nuicluality  with  which  tliev  uic  tuken,  and 
and  moderation  which  incix*asc»d  the  efUct  i  the  consiancy  with  wliich  tfn  y  are  tollowcd 
of  both.  Knowing  my  natur.d  levity,  and  up.  Mine  must  be  taken  two  or  tlirec  times 
wretched  habits,  she  generally  waitec*  till  ii  day,  in  snuill  quantities  at  first,  ilu*  dose  to 
the  proposal  came  from  myself.  At  first  he  enlai-ged  as  >  on  are  able  to  bear  it.  1  can 
when  I  suggeste<l  it,  it  was  to  ])lease  her,  at  s^feljr  assert,  with  the  advertising  doctors, 
length  I  b^an  to  find  a  degree  of  pleasure  ^uit  it  may  be  used  full  or  fasting,  in  all 
mitm^'selt^  '* 

•  ••\ou  will  say  1  have  not  quite  lost  my 
romance.     A  thought  stnick  nie,  that  the 


weathei-s,  and  all  seasons ;  but  I  cannot  add 
with  theni  that  it  ra/uirrft  no  cotifincmcnt,* 
'  *  I  giew  imp  itient and  bcjrt^ed  she  would 


first  use  I  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  T'f»"»t*  to  the  point.  *  Softly,  Matilda,*  said 
to  perpetuate  at  least  one  of  my  oft'ences.  |she,  'softly,  1  must  first  U)ok  into  my  i-e- 
You  know  I  do  not  execute  portraits  badlv.  ^'^'ip^-hook,  for  fear  I  should  mistake  any  of 
With  a  little  aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought .  f»»y  ingredients.  This  bw^k,'  said  she,  open- 
made  it  allowable  to  bring  separate  circum- j  "iJi  i^  •though  written  by  no  Charlatan, 
itances  into  one  piece,  I  composed  a  picture. .  contains  a  cure  for  all  diseases.    It  exhibits 


piece,  1  composed  a  pictu.  _. .  

It  consistird  of  a  detached  figni-eln  the  back  'i*>t  only  general  direi  tions,  but  specified 
ground  of  poor  Stokes,  seen  thi-ough  the  J^^'s.^  Turning  over  the  lea\es  as  sho*^ 
grate  of  his  prison  on  a  bed  of  straw  ;  and  a  ' 

group,  composed  of  his  wife  in  the  act  of  ex- 
piring, Fanrty  bending  over  a  wrcath  of 
TDses,  withered  with  the  tears  she  was  slied- 
ding,  and  myself  in  the  honx)rs  in  which 
you  saw  me, 

SpcelBtmt  of  the  mischief  I  bad  midc. 


ca- 
was 


AND  IN  VOLR  CHAMBER — AND  BF.  STILL.* 

*  •  I  now  foinid  her  grand  receipt-book  was 


the  Bible.  1  aixjse  and  embraced  her.    « My 
clear  aunt,'  siiid  1,  *  do  with  me  whatever  you 


vanity  tv  dissipation  which  may  lead  to  de])t,  y<*"i*  maniage,  your  life  has  been  one  con- 
if  after  having  looked  on  this  picture  I  c:m   tinned  oi)pobition  to  your  feelings.      You 


pursue  the  pn>|ect,  renounce  me,  cast  me  ofl 
lor  ever ! 

•  ■  You  know  Lady  Jane's  vein  of  luimfuir. 
One  day  as  we  were  convereing  together,  I 
confessed  that,  at  the  veiy  time  I  was  the 
object  of  general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the 
theme  of  general  envy,  I  had  never  known 
happiness.  •  1  do  not  wonder  at  it,'  said  she. 
•'Ihose  who  greedily  pureue  adnuration, 
woidd  be  ashamed  to  sit  down  with  so  c^uiet 
a  thing  as  happiness.'  *  My  dear  Lady  Jane, ' 
said  1,  'coirectme,  counsel  me,  mstruct 
me,  you  have  been  too  lenient,  too  foi-bear- 


have  lived  ius  much  below  your  understand- 
ing as  y(Hn-  prinriples.  \(Hir  conduct  has 
been  a  system  (,t  a^nlradictions.  You  have 
believed  in  Chrislianiiy,  and  acted  in  direct 
violation  ot  its  precepts.  You  knew  that 
there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning,  and  yet 
neglected  to  prepare  for  it.  With  a  heart 
full  of  tenderness,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  acts  of  cniej^ty.  You  have  been 
faithful  to  your  husband,  without  making 
him  resiK'ctable  or  happy.  You  have  been 
virtimus,  without  the  reputation  or  the  peace 
which  belongs  to  virtue.    You  have  been 


5ng.*  '  Well,'  said  she,  with  a  cliecHul  tone,  charitable  withcmt  doinggood,  and  affection- 
•  as  you  appoint  me  your  phvsician,  as  vou  i  ^'te  without^Hiaving  ever  made  a  friend.  You 
disclasc  your  case,  and  ask  relief,  I  will  cive  I  have  wasted  those  attentions  on  the  worth- 


you  a  prescription,  which,  though  the  sun- 
plest  thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain, 


less,  which  the  worthy  would  have  delight- 
ed to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  fnvo- 


dient  patient,  I  will  answer  for  your  re- 
covery.' 

•  •  I  a.<tsurcd  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of 
any  remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was 
certain  she  would  c^msider  my  weakness, 
and  adapt  her  treatment,  not  so  much  to 
what  my  case  absolutely  recpiired,  as  to  what 
my  strength  was  able  to  bear. 

*  *  Well  then,*  said  she — *  But  pmy  cb- 
KFve  lam  no  ([uack.  I  do  not  undertidwC  to 
restore  you  instantaneously.    Though  my 
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common  prudence,  and  i-obhed  society  of  the 
exami)leof  your  good  (pialities  by  your  tr- 
tal  inability  to  resist  and  oppose.  Jucousi- 
deration  and  vanity  have  been  the  joint  cause 
of  your  malady.  At  your  age,  1  trust  it  is 
not  incurable.  As  you  lune  caught  it  by 
keeping  infected  company,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible mode  of  cure,  but  by  avoiding  the  con- 
tagious air  they  breathe.  You  have  per- 
formed your  quarantine  with  admii'able  pa- 
tience. Pewaie  my  dearest  niece,  of  return- 
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ing  to  the  scene  irherc  the  plague  rages,  tai 
your  antidote  has  taken  its  full  eflfect.' 

*  *  1  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,'  cned  I,  thm\vin»  myself  into  her 
arms.  *  I  do  not  me:in  Lliat  1  will  never  re- 
tum  to  town.  My  duty  to  my  Lord  requires 
me  to  be  whei*e  he  is,  or  where  he  w  ishes  me 
to  be.  My  residence  will  l>c  the  same,  but 
XDV  s^iciety  will  be  chanj^ed.' 

'•  •  You  jileasc  me  euliiely,'  replied  she. — 
•  In  resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  \ou 
do  not  dibhoutun*  it.  rsever  piend  vour  p?ety 
to  God  as  an  ajxylng^'  for  your  neglect  i>f  the 
relative  duties.  If  the  one  is  suundly  adop- 
ted, the  other  will  be  correctly  nei  formi-d. — 
There  are  those  who  would  dehjjht  to  throw 
such  a  btigma  on  real  Christianity,  as  to  be 
able  to  report  that  it  had  extinguished  your 
affections,  and  soured  your  temper.  Disfip- 
point  them,  my  sweet  niece  ;  while  you  serve 
youf  Maker  more  fervently,  you  must  he  still 
more  patient  with  your  hu>!)<ind.  But  while 
you 'bear  with  his  faults,  take  care  you  do 
not  connive  at  them.  If  you  are  in  eaniest, 
you  must  expect  some  tii'als.  He  who  pre- 
pares these  trials  for  you  will  support  you 
nnder  them,  will  cany  you  througn  them, 
wiU  make  them  instruments  of  his  glory,  and 
of  your  own  eternal  happiness.  * 

•  *  Lord  MellKiry's  complaisance  to  my 
wishes,'  replied  I,  *  has  l>een  unbounded,— 
As  he  never  controlled  my  actions,  when 
they  required  control,  I  trust  he  will  be 
equally  indulgent  now  they  will  be  less  cen- 
surable. Alas !  we  have  tx)  little  mterfe- 
red  with  each  other's  omcerns — we  have 
lived  too  much  asunder-^who  knows  but  I 
may  recall  him  }*  My  tears  would  not  let 
me  go  on— nor  will  they  now,'  added  she, 
wipmg  her  fine  eves. 

•  Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched  to 
attempt  to  answer  her ;  at  length  she  pro- 
ceeded. 

*  *  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane's  directions, 
I  have be^un  to  get  acquainted  with  my  own 
heart.  I^ittle  did  1  suspect  the  evil  that  was 
in  it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  in- 
cessant whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  to- 
t^  want  of  leisure  for  reflection,  my  exces- 
sive vanity,  and  complete  incon^ider.iteness, 
arc  of  themselves  causes  adequste  to  any  ef- 
fects which  the  grossest  vices  would  have 
produced. 

« "  Last  week  my  lord  made  us  a  visit  at 
the  Castle.  1  gave'  him  a  warm  recr]>tioii ; 
but  he  seemed  i-ather  surprised  at  the  cold 
one  which  I  gave  to  a  large  car^jo  of  new 
French  novels  and  (German  plays,  which  he 
had  been  so  good  as  to  bring  me.  I  did  not 
venture  to  tell  him  that  I  had  changed  my 
course  of  study.  Lady  Jane  charged  me  to 
avoid  giving  nim  the  least  disgust  by  any 
unusual  gravity  in  my  looks  or  severity  in 
my  conversation.  I  exerted  myself  to  such 
gcod  purpose,  that  he  declarecl  he  wanted 
neither  cards  nor  company.  I  tried  to  let 
him  sec,  by  my  change  of  habits,  rather  than 
•by  dry  documents,  or  cold  remonstrances. 


the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  my 
sentiments.  He  was  pleased  to  see  me 
blooming  and  cheeifui.  We  walked  to- 
gether, we  ix'ad  together  ;  we  became  loien 
and  companir;ns.  He  told  Lady  JdTie  he 
never  saw  ine  so  i/ieasaiit.  He  did  iiotkiiow 
I  wl:s  so  n)?reeabte  a  woman,  and  was  glad 
i»e  had  hacl  this  opportunity  of  getUir^  ac- 
q\r.iinted  with  me.  As  he  Has  great  expec- 
tations from  her,  he  was  deiighted  at  the 
tVitiidship  whicn  subsisted  becweenasw 

* '  *  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  wa 
now  enj[)ty,  the  terroi*s  ( f  the  masqueradeoo 
lo:i)rer  hung  over  me,  imd  1  cheerlully  coo- 
plicrl  wiih  his  wishes.  1  di-ove  imnic^iateiy 
lo  Mrs.  Stokes's  with  such  a  portion  if  of 
debt,  as  my  retii*ement  had  enabled  me  to 
save.  I  feasted  idl  the  w?.y  on  the  jof  I 
should  have  in  surprising  her  with  this  two 
hundred  pounds.  How  severe,  but  hov  juA 
was  my  puiiishtnent,  when  on  kncfkiogit 
the  door  1  found  she  had  t)een  dead  these  t«0 
months!  No  OTie  could  tell  what  wasbecnoe 
of  her  daughter.  This  shock  operated  almoiK 
as  powerfully  on  my  feelings  as  the  firkt  hii 
done.  But  ii'it  augmented  my  self-reproacb, 
it  confirmed  my  cood  resolutions.  Sly  pit- 
sent  concern  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  I  have  hel]>ed  to  dcpriveaf 
boih  her  parents. " 

*  Here  I  interrupted  her,'  continued  Lsdf 
Belfield,  saying,  •  You  have  mA  farto&eei, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  ap- 
pointed governess  to  our  children. 

•Poor  Lady  Melbur)'*sjov  wasexcewre 
at  this  intelligence,  and  she  proceeded: 
"ITiat  a  too  sudden  return  to  the  world 
might  not  weaken  my  better  purpoics,  1  wii 
preparing  to  request  my  Lord's  permisuB 
to  go  back  to  the  castle,  when  he  prerenlod 
me  by  telling  me  that  he  had  an  eaniestde- 
sire  to  make  a  visit  to  the  brave  patriots  ■ 
Spain,  and  to  pass  the  winter  amoi^  thcBi 
but  feared  he  must  give  it  up,  as  the  stile 
of  the  continent  rendered  it  unpcasit)le  ftr 
me  to  accompany  him. 

*  *'  This  filled  mv  heart  with  joy.  lei- 
couraged  him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  his 
I  would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  obserratiaib 
and  that  I  would  pass  the  whole  wintern^ 
country." 

•  **  Then  you  shall  pass  it  with  usatBeed- 
wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,"  cried  Sr 
John  and'],  both  at  once,  «•  we  will  strenstk* 
cii  each  other  in  every  virtuous  puipoeCi 
VVc  shall  rejoice  in  Lady  Jane's  company," 

*  She  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  not 
doubting  ner  Lord's  consent ;  and  kipdhr 
said,  that  she  should  be  doubly  hapfiy  ini 
s(.ciety,  at  once  so  rational  and  so  dcgaoL 

*  It  was  settled  that  she  should  spend  with 
us  the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  tfd 
little  Caroline  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Qrait 
She  desired  to  see  Faimy,  to  whom  she  Ik- 
havcd  with  gi-eat  tenderness.  She  wad  fcff 
the  two  hundred  ixiunds,  assuring  her  it 
had  no  doubt  of  bein^  able  to  disciiai^tte 
whole  debt  in  the  spring: 
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•  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next  day, 
informing  me  of  her  Lord's  cheerful  con- 
carreiice,  as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She 
added,  that  when  she  went  up'  to  dress  she 
had  found  on  her  toilette  herdiahiond  neck- 
lace, which  her  dear  aunt  had  i-edeenied  and 
restored  to  her,  as  a  jn-oof  <if  her  confidence 
and  affection.  As  Lady  Melbury  has  for  ever 
abolished  her  coterie,  I  have  the  most  san- 
guine hope  of  lier  persevemnce.  All  her 
pnTmises  would  have  gone  for  nothing,  wiih- 
out  this  practical  pledge  of  her  sincerity.* 

When  Lady  Belfiela  had  finished  her'little 
tale*  I  expi-essed,  in  the  strongest  tenns,  the 
flight  I  felt  at  the  hapnv  change  in  this 
charming  woman.     I  could  not  ft»rbear  ob- 
serring  to  Sir  John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury 
had  been  the  *  glass  of  fashion,  while  her 
conduct  was  wrong,  I  hoped  she  would  not 
lose  ail  her  influence  by  its  becoming  right 
I  adde^  with  a  smile,  '  in  that  case,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  see  the  fine  ladies  turn  their  talent 
ibr  drawing  to  the  same  moral  account  with 
this  fair  penitent     Such  a  record  of  their 
faults  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make  of 
hers,  hanging  in  their  closets,  and  perpetu- 
ally staring  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no 
anfikely  means,  to   pi-event  a  i-epetition, 
especially  if  the  picture  is  to  be  visible  as 
the  fault  had  been.' 


CHAP,  XLIX. 

The  next  morning  I  resumed  myjouiTicy 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  reached 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors.  The  distant  view 
of  the  Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled 
emotioDS  in  my  bosom.  The  tender  sori-ow 
for  the  loss  of  the  beloved  society  1  had  once 
enjoyed  under  its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check 
to  the  abundant  joy  arising  from  the  antici- 
patkn  of  the  blessings  v^hich  awaited  me 
there.  My  mind  was  divided  between  the 
two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  I  was  soon 
to  be  in  possession  of  every  material  for  the 
lughest  happiness,  and  that  the  highest  hap- 

gioess  is  short !  May  I  ever  live  under  the 
tfluence  of  that  act  of  devout  giatitute,  in 
wl^ich,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  dedi- 
cated the  whole  of  my  hiture  life  to  its  divine 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  ser- 
vice, my  time,  my  talents,  my  fortune  ;  all 
I  am  and  all  I  have  ! 

^  I  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  1  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated 
correspondence.  Her  letters  vratify  my 
taste,  and  delight  my  heait,  while  they  ex- 
cite me  to  every  thing  that  is  good.  This  in- 
terchange cif  sentiment  sheds  a  ray  of  bright- 
ness on  a  separation  which  every  day  is  di- 
minishing. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  has  the  goodness  to  write 
to  me  frequently.  In  one  of  my  let«:cT*s  to 
him,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  had 
managed  to  produce  in  his  daughter  surh 
complete  satisfaction  in  his  sober  and  avu'cct 
habits  of  lite ;  adding,  that  her  confonnity 


ws  so  cheerful  that  it  did  not  look  so  much 
like  acquiescence  as  choice. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Stinley  the  answer 
which  follows, 

Stanley  Grove,  Sefiti  1808. 
*  My  dear  Charles, 

'  As  I  wish  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  mind  of  Lucilla,  I 
will  devote  tliis  letter  to  answer  your  inqui* 
ries  respecting  her  cheertul  conformity  to 
what  you  call  our  "sober  habits  of  lite;** 
and  her  indifl'erence  to  those  pleasures  which 
are  usually  thought  to  constitute  the  sole 
happiness  of  young  women  of  a  certain 
rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  ai-e  not  so  unacquain- 
ted with  human  natuix?,  as  to  have  preten- 
ded to  impose  on  her  understanding,  by  at- 
tenipting  to  breed  her  up  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  world,  or  in  perfect  seclusion  from  it. 
She  often  accompiuiied  us  to  town  for  a 
shoit  time.  The  ocaisional  sight  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  frequent  enjoyriient  of  the  best 
society,  dissipated  the  illusion  of  iancy.  The 
bright  colours  with  which  young  imaginft- 
tion,  inflamed  by  ignorance,  report,  and  co^ 
nosity,  invests  unknown  and  distant  objects^ 
fade(l  under  actual  observation.  Complete 
ignorance  and  complete  seclusion  form  no 
security  fi*om  the  clangers  incident  to  the 
world,  or  for  correct  conduct  at  a  distance 
from  it  Ignorance  may  be  the  safety  of  an 
idiot,  and  seclusion  the  security  of  a  nun* 
Christian  parents  should  acton  a  more  lai^ge 
and  liberal  principle,  or  what  is  the  use  of 
observation  and  experience  ?  The  French 
women  of  fashion,  under  the  old  reg^me^ 
were  bred  in  convents,  and  what  women 
were  ever  more  licentious  than  many  of 
them,  as  soon  as  marriage  had  set  them  at 
liberty  ? 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best-ifttended 
formation  of  character,  if  formed  on  igno- 
rance and  deceit,  will  never  answer.  As  to 
Lucilla,  we  have  never  attempted  to  blind 
her  judgment.  We  have  never  thought  It 
necessary  to  leave  her  understanding;  out  of 
the  question,  while  we  were  formmg  her 
heart.  We  havfe  never  told  her  that  the 
world  is  a  scene  absolutely  destitute  ojf  plea- 
sure :  we  have  never  assured  her  that  there 
is  no  amusement  in  the  diversion  which  we 
disappro\  e.  Even  if  this  assurance  had  not 
been  deceitful,  it  would  have  been  vain  and 
fruitless.  We  cannot  totally  separate  her 
from  the  society  of  those  who  frequent  them, 
and  whom  she  would  hear  speak  df  them 
with  rapture. 

*  Wc  went  upon  other  grounds.  We  ac- 
customed her  to  reflect  that  she  was  an  in- 
tellectual creature  ;  that  she  was  an  immor* 
tal  creature ;  that  she  was  a  Christian.—* 

That  to  an  intellectual  being,  diversion! 
must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  exercise 
of  the  mentd  faculties ;  than  to  an  immortal 
being,  l>')m  tohieher  hopes  that  enjoymenti^ 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  must  bt 
subservient  to  religious  duties.    That  in  the 
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woiiM  t'llk  I'l  \Miii:;  ii'roi^c  \^ith  ctr-.^^t,  \vc-  *  i  l»;i«c  kr/Avn  j)ious  pcr-ons  who  wr^ild 
iiiiiiJ,  !jy  tjio  fi.'ilj";:.,  M  ..Ii'thuf  v.-tiljLMii  f-Ji  nrjiitc"  i.i.t  r.l!c-.v  Uuir  chmhtnt.'.at;er.d 
tin:  1/  .I'.iiji'.'-,  '''  iN'  ■'■  'he:!!  V*  ii.^Lt.:;,  M*  «.tir  '  J >!  .':«.•» «.:  j:  iv  »i.  -ii*,  \^]\o  wtic  yet  liiiic  su- 
cl<.-<ii:ii«  iit.>  V.  ..I  1a-  »■'  i;i-  "li".:!.^  u«.:  -'■  tl;  iii  i:<.J-'.U"»  In  Li'.ti:  .^i.  ^Ji  the  i>|jirit  uhicli  llcSC 
fiiiitlu-,-.  It  i^  iLill;.  !.  i:-!  wy  u  {,•  -.r  :•rili.^  pi  .t'-s  .i:c  Ciliiii:  '.t'-d  to  j;*_i.c*i\itc  and  ric«- 
to  Im:  t.:ii.u'.Ii/';'l  "rti'Ii  i«I:-^:-.js  im  iui\-,  Ti^h.  1  li:t  is  i.itltvr  it  gi:<  t^rajihical  ihoDi 
wliilc  Oity  air  at  ill'- s'iiiK:  iiciR- ttiupU'I  to  "»'=J".il  di^tinctLMi.  It  i&  thinking  men:  cf 
cvriv  '!ii:i;j  .';:^liI.s^  v,irn:li  tij'v  :ii<-  v.-;.iiitcl;  tl»^'  plucilriii  ot  tiie  ttuipcr.  Theyix-itM 
whili- til'-  a'iJ'  Ijiht  :ii.fl  Iii  ..I'ot"  tin.' t.iniiij.  *ui' ii"  ]iCi?..ii.s,  hut  aiv  i»ot  carffuri-.uxpd  ' 
pi;i''l«'-  'A':  ('.iiMic-tiita.l^.  oppi.'^itc  to  tlil  ti'-i.  tiivir  LcuiV*  tin.  triS]>iK;iticiis  nhkhcs-  j 
lirinr-pli  >,  h.t  ,\*  .it'.d.  t:  *♦-•  t-ii-  i.;  p'.ti:*.,  ai.fl  fonii  the  vcnis^nce 
*Iri  «.iir  «,..:i  (,«■«:  I  ?li::ik  I  mny  vcn-  <  t'  (i..:.;.;c:".  \  y<  iniij  cixiitiiic  caIl^.^X  be 
tiirt- to  atiinii,  tli  .1  tin-  ]j1  th  iias  :uis\Mit'(l.  ^^'ippy  N^h'»  fi]Ki.fN  lur  tinic  at  home  in 
W'r  1  U'ltravdund  t.n.^taMi-;i  a  j>i  ii.<i])!L' of  ainu«>i  nicnts  dcstiiicd  lor  cxUihitioD,  while 
lij'Jit,  iii^tiad  ot"  lii.pNili'-iiiN;  ii.vrclivc  hhc- is  lnrb:(!tlcn  to  be  exhibited, 
ni^iiiist  wh.it  was  a  «■  i /.  I'«i]j.(ps  tlurc  *  Itut  while  we  are  teaching  them  that 
can  M'aifiiy  be  t'.iuid  .i  ubri- u  .  t,.iiiily  in  C*.hn>iiai.ity  iiiv«.l\es.  an  heioic  Silfnlcnul; 
whii  li  .-.'/frw  aiia'ii-  inis  li-i\  i-  bi  i-itf:-  iiciir.-  tli.it  it  le'jii  ires  some  thiiii^tu  IxrdonCtand 
red  a};ii:isl  *liis  ».r  ili  t*  ^p-  lil'n  f'i\  <  JM«'ii,as  ''iluis  i(>  l>t.-  sarnfired,  at  which  more  jwo* 
hi '  ui'-i.  \V<-  '\.\\\t  '\  to  1  ik'-  a:i'i».lji  r  n/ad.  p'e  ot"llu;  world  iev<iU  ;  that  it  directs  lis  W 
'I'he  tiirrj  ff  luiii'l,  ibe  i(iidei.r\  *  nlie  tin-  reiioviucc  M.-me  jiurMiits  L>ccausc  they  are 
]i1o\  Micut,  the  f"  p'  f.f  tljc  prart'r-.c,tiir  bent  wn.n:,%  and  ollieis  hecaii-c  they  are  triflirg 
otthc  r.oiiver-.itii.ii,  tlie  spiiit  ot  tl.c  a:iiii-sc-  — ^^e  «b'=ind,  at  the  Siimc  tiiiic/let  thtmsee 
iiji'iif,  have  all  !•  .ihLd  to  liie  c^'htiary  tliiec-  and  hk.  1,  liiatlo  a  Christian  tlic  region  of  ca- 
tion, till  Ihf:  haljil"*  are  i^radiuilly  \vt  j  kcd  in-  j«'V  inent  is  nd  so  narrow  and  circumscribed 
to  a  kind  of  nature.     It  wouUl'bv:  cruel  to  is' n  A  so  barren  and  unpruductivCi  nor  cbt 
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asures  it  pixxluces  so  few  and  small,  as  the 
tmies  of  religion  would  insinyate.  While 
ly  habits  of  seltKlenial  are  giving  firmness 
he  character,  strengthening  the  texture 
the  mind,  and  hardening  it  against  ordi- 
•y  temptations— the  pleasures  and  the 
ployments  which  we  substitute  in  the 
ad  of  those  we  banish,  must  be  such  -as 
d  to  raise  the  ta»te,  to  invigorate  the  in- 
lect,  to  exalt  the  nature,  and  enlarge  the 
lere  of  enjoyment,  to  give  a  tonp  to  the 
nd,  and  an  elevation  to  the  sentiments, 
lich  shall  really  reduce  to  insignificance 
J  pleasures  that  are  prohibited 
In  our  own  instance  I  humbly  trust,  that 
wigh  the  divine  blessing,  perseverance 
i  been  its  own  reward.  As  to  Lucilla,  1 
uly  believe  that  ^ght  habits  are  now  so 
«ted,-  and  the  relish  of  superior  pleasures 
»tablishcd  in  her  mind,  that  had  she  the 
ole  range  of  human  enjoyment  at  her 
nmand ;  had  she  no  higher  considei-ation, 
fear  of  God,  no  obedience  to  her  mother 
I  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  dissipa- 
is,  she  would  voluntaiily  renounce  them, 
m  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty, 
rthlcss,  unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  a 
^erinduccd  taste  for  higher  gratifications. 
1  am  as  far  from  intending  to  represent 
daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she 
^;elf  is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented. 
:  is  deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corrup- 
[  oi  her  nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
life.  This  conaciousuess  I  trust  will  con- 


tinue to  stimulate  her  vigilance,  without 
which  all  religion  will  decline,  and  to  main- 
tain her  humility,  without  which  all  religion 
is  vain  ! 

*  My  dear  Charles  !  a  rational  scene  of  fe- 
licity lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  lawful 
to  rejoice  in  the  fair  perspective,  but  it  is 
safe  to  rejoice  with  trembling.  Do  not  aban- 
don yourself  to  the  chimerical  hope  that  life 
will  be  to  you  what  it  has  never  yet  been  tm 
any  man — a  scene  of  unmingled  delight. 
Tl'iis  life  so  bright  in  prospect,  will  have  ita 
sorrows.  This  life  which  at  four  and  twen- 
ty seems  to  stretch  itself  to  an  indefinite 
length,  will  have  an  end.  May  its  sorrows 
correct  its  illusions  !  May  its  close  be  the 
entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rows and  no  end. 

*  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  talk  of 
you,  nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Need  I 
tell  you  that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the 
subject,  is  not  the  one  who  least  feels  your 
absence  ?  She  writes  by  this  post. 

*  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles  !  I  am  with 
great  truth  your  attached  fi-iend,  and  hope 
before  Chiistmas  to  subscribe  myself  your 
affectionate  father, 

*  Francis  Stanley/ 

*  *  *  «  * 

Delightful  hope  !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when 
that  blessetl  event  takes  place,  will  resign 
her  name,  I  shall  resume  mine,  and  joyfuHy 
forever  renounce  that  of  » 
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MORAL  SKETCHES 
OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER.       ^ 

At  us  make  a  stand  on  the  ancient  ways,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  discover  what  is  tho 
ight  and  right  way,  and  walk  in  it. — Lard  Bacon  on  Innovation. 

know  not  which  is  tho  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer,  which  is  a  duty  so  easy  and 
le,  so  ready  and  aptcd  to  tho  powers  and  skill  and  opportunities  of  every  man,  should  have 
rreat  effects  and  be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessings  ;  or  that  we  should  be  so  onwil- 
;  to  use  so  easy  an  instrument  of  producing  so  much  geod. — Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 


PREFACE. 

TIB  with  the  sincercst  satisfaction,  and  tho  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer 
liese  pages  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  tho  progress  which 
gion  has  made,  and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  highest, 
ks  of  society. 

U  a  period,  therefore,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  kind  of  religious  imprDve- 
Dt,  she  may  be  thought  by  those  who  would  be  looking  for  congratulation  rather  than  cau- 
1,  to  have  imposed  on  herself  an  invidious  task,*  in  choosing  to  dwell  loss  on  the  tri- 
pbs  of  Christianity,  than  on  the  dangers  or  tho  errors  of  some  of  its  professors.  Yet  she 
»ersoaded  that  tnoy  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  the  most  rea- 
to  forgive  the  intimations,  of  which  they  stand  in  the  least  need. 

1  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  might  have  found  more  appropriate  objects 
sensure  amongst  the  worldly  and  tlio  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  when) 
I  has  taken  the  hberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  the  truth  is,  tho 
ughtless  and  the  profligate  have  been  so  successively  and  so  perse veringly  attacked  by  £ur 
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more  powerful  peni ;  have  been  so  Iodj^  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moraliilf 
pelted  by  the  missile  weapons  of  the  satirist,  and  chastised  b^  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine, 
that,  with  due  deference,  she  turns  over  the  hitherto  incorrigible  to  stronjfcr  and  more  eS- 
cient  hands  ;  while  she  ventures  to  address  her  observaiiuns  to  other  quarters,  where  tkert 
will  be  more  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  less  despair  of  succevs 

She  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  "  hear  not  Moses^and  the  Proph<  ts,"  botratba 
to  those,  who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presumes, « ith  respectasd 
difiidcnce,  to  expostulate  with  some,  who,  though  eiempt  from  palpable  defects  in  pracUes, 
yet  require  to  be  reminded  that  speculative  errors  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger;  aad 
\fi  intimate  to  others,  that  the  practice  may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  -erroia  'm 
the  creed.  Doubtless  indifierei^e  to  religion  will  hereafter  be  more  severely  judged,  tku 
mistakes  in  it,  especially  if  the  latter  he  found  to  proceed  from  the  head,  as  the  other  moc* 
apparently  does  from  the  heart. 

The  remarks  In  tiie  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  continental  intercoiinSi 
will  probably  bo  accused  of  biamable  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  charged  with  unpeots- 
ury  rigour.  Yet  what  enlightened  ronscien9e  will  deny  that  some  of  the  nabits  to  whick il- 
lusion IS  made,  militate  as  much  against  the  self-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostM- 
■ible  faults.  They  would  not,  however,  have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  totrifliaf 
and  common  characters ;  but  the  least  error  that  grows  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  nnctioa- 
ed  by  the  countenance  of  the  worthy  and  respectable,  becomes  more  important  than  eveatkt 
vices  of  ordinary  men  or  frivolous  women.  In  lamenting  the  probable  injurious  conseqaoneci 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  myriads,  who  arc  still  with  unabated  eagerness,  crowdini^  toafb- 
reign  snore,  the  author  is  fully  persuaded  that  many  amongst  them  carry  out  priucipks  tM 
deeply  rooted,  to  be  shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  anc!  morals  too  correct  to  be  infiBCtal 
by  the  fascinations  of  pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  countenance  of  thon  wboeseapt 
tne  injury  gives  an  authority  to  tho5!e  who  receive  it  .'*  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  mosteor- 
rect  of  our  emigrants,  may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  furnish  in  the  result,  it 
apology  for  things  which  they  themselves  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  plet^ 
ed,  as  favouring  what  they*woold  be  amongst  the  last  to  tolerate.  ^ 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  homoi  and  especially  from  oor  coontry,  art  mA 
favourable  to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  bj  ao  inv 
who  have  repeatnUy  made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indu- 
gcd,  instead  of  being  cooled,  is  inflamed  ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  haigfeva 
with  indulgence.  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  eq>eciaBy 
of  rural  life,  will  continue  to  appear  more  and  more  insipid  in  proportion  to  the  freqoencj 
with  which  they  are  deserted.'*  Will  not  successive  and  protracted  carnivals  convert  the  ^lid 
■cenes  of  home  enjoyment  into  what  the  poet  calls  "  a  lenten  entertainment  ?** 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  country  gentleman  of  rank  aal 
fortune  is  the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  oi  which  his  influence  controla.  It  is  at 
home  that  he  feels  his  real  importance,  his  usefulness  and  his  dignity.  Each  diminishes  m 
proportion  to  the  distance  he  wanders  from  his  proper  orbit.  The  old  English  gentry  kept 
up  the  reverence  and  secured  the  attachment  of^their  dependents  by  living  among  them.  Per* 
sonal  affection  was  maintained  by  the  presence  of  the  benefactor.  Subordination  bad  a  via* 
ble  head.  Wherea3  obedience  to  a  master  they  do  not  see,  savoura  too  moch  of  alkf  ianee  It 
a  foreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  boundaries  of  bia  own  proTiaee^ 
once  crossing  the  Rubicon,  changed  the  whole  condition,  circumstances,  eonatitntion,  ih 
character  of  his  country.  May  not  the  reiterated  passage  of  the  Straits  of  DoTar  •wmaimtj 
produce  moral  changes  not  less  important  ? 

The  rnischiefs  efiected  by  these  incessant  migrations  mor,  indeed,  be  alow,  bat  tbeyjit 
progressive.  Principles  wJhich  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of'^any  sudden  change,  are  imM 
down  by  the  gradual  relaxation  of  continued  contact.  Complacency  in  the  soothing  SBjif 
ment  creeps  on  by  almost  imperceptible  advances.  The  revolution  is  nq^  the  less  certais,!^ 
cause  it  is  not  acknowledged.  The  conscience,  too,  is  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodfBt* 
*  J  would  not  do  in  England  what  1  think  it  no  harm  to  do  in  Paris.*  ^ 

Might  not  a  fair  practical  appeal  be  made  to  the  different  state  of  the  feelings  of  bsbj  ■  1^ 
our  travellers,  on  witnessing  the  open  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  JirM  Sunday,  ''^  ^  1^ 
twentieth  repetition  of  the  same  abuse  ?  Who  can  affirm,  that  familiarity  has  not  gradiwU/v  " 
minished  the  alarm,  and  in  a  good  measure  suppressed  the  indignation  ?  Who  will  asisrt,tW 
this  succession  of  desecrated  sabbaths  has  produced  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  fedi^ 
except  that  of  reconciling  them  to  the  practice.  They,  indeed,  who  had  made  socb  a  prv 
ciency  in  religion  as  to  maintain  an  unabated  sense  of  the  evil,  would  be  the  least  likslj* 
necessarily  to  expose  their  principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  bold  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject,  tiie  culprit  throws  benelf^ 
the  mercy,  and  the  onglicism  of  her  readers;  on  the  courtesy  of  those,  whose  kindoesf*" 
hopes  will  not  be  forfeited,  by  her  having  shewn  herself  too  exclusively  an  EoglishwMM^ 

•  Some  fr'iemlt  of  ilit*  writer,  men  of  the  tint  mprctability.  nlio  during  the  late  war  comiBSodrd  n)l«»l«tf<JJ 
Mve  acknowletlKed  lo  litrr,  that  when  fir»t  cmIM  out  to  drill  uu  Suiidiiyt,  iheir  reJiffiooa  fc«iiJ>ffl  vn«  Wt^W 
tall}  Mvmtdtdf  bet  by  long  hatMt,UgTa<ittally  become  a  nisutr  of  iudiflTiTrnc*  to  inem. 
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perhfipi  to  a  faalt,  for  the  welfare,  the  honoar,  the  prosperity,  the  cheraeter  of  this 
'  I5land9,  she  yot  believes  that  thr*re  are  to  be  found  worse  prejadices  than  those  na- 
achmeuts,  which  in  her  are  irreclaimable.*  * 

»t,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  Xenn  prejudice ^  so  freqnAitly  applied  to  these 
nls,  is,  by  this  application,  legitimately  used.  If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definition,  sig- 
prw;sf  BPion.  jiidifinent  forii\jd  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  knowledge, 
herishcd  without  inquiry,  opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  without  examination,—  ' 
»e  its  real  sij^nificalions,  and  what  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are?  then  how 
erm  ho  a|)plicd  to  the  more  enlightened  Biitons  ?  How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  whO| 
entiy  ot  the  natural  fondnesv  for  the  soil,  and  all  the  objects  which  endear  it ;  #hO| 
n  to  thii^  attachment,  foci,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in  their  native  country,  all  the 
il  blessings  which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  constitution,  the  best  that  mortal  man 
^•et  devised  ;  a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceive,  but  reformed 
ed  to  perfection  by  Jiis  agency^  taught  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  the  guidance  of 
and  the  direction  of  his  Spirit.  A  system  of  religious  liberty,  ^Jbch,  while  certain 
ts  at  home  are  labourin:;  to  destroy  under  the  pretence  of  improWng,  some  foreign 
are  imitating,  and  all  are  envying.  Institutions,  which  promise  to  convey  the  chief 
)lcssings  to  the  remotest  lands  ; — if  all  these  assertions  are  true,  I(^  it  be  again  asked, 
if  an  intimate  knowledge,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  should  have  pro* 
ilial  fondness  for  auch  a  country,  that  attachment  can  be  denominated /ireji/cfecs,  m 
ch.  let  it  be  repeated,  was  only  meant  to  oxpress  blind  zeal,  neglected  exaioixiatroni 
inted  ignorance  ? 

>t  this  grtwinir  attachment  for  foreign  manners,  by  wearing  ont  domestic  attach- 
eaie  a  puwerf'ul  prepopderance  in  the  opposite  scale?  The  English  partialities  being 
ly  not  those  who  shaft  hnve  conquered  them,  become  more  satisfied  with  their  ac- 
lan  their  former  tastes;  may  they  not  fancy,  thatthey  are  grown  more  candid,  when, 
they  are  only  become  less  conscientious?  When  the  mind  is  softened  down  byplea- 
m^ations,  pleased  with  every  thing  about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins 
ick  on  its  former  scrupulgus  character  with  present  triumph,  rejoices  in  its  enlarge- 
n  its  previous  narrowness;  congratulates  itself  on  its  acquired  liberality,  calla  what 
oess,  bigotry ;  and  thus  to  the  altered  character,  the  strictness  it  carried  abroad,  ap- 
)ur  on  its  return  home  ! 

le  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  considerable,  is  readily  allowed; 
e  the  rightness  of  an  action  should  come  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  an  eii- 
V  system  of  morals  must  be  introduced  amongst  Christians;  the  question  then  would 
gor,  what  oi/^A£  we  to  do,  but  what  should  we  like  to  do?  That  the  temptation  is 
Btible,  appears  in  the  self-denial  of  those  who  continue  to  withstand  it :  many  who 
the  desire  have  prudently  deferred  its  gratification  to  a  safer  season  ;  while  others 
to  doubt  its  general  expediency. 

lany  among  oar  innamerable  trarellers,  have  |fone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  ground 
,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who 
that  some  men  of  great  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  mcfitorioas 
doing  moral  and  religious  good,  in  various  directions ;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  in- 
ble  degree,  effected  it,  or  at  least  have  opened  a  door  for  further  improvement  ?  Oa 
hand  the  disgraceful  truth  must  not  be  concealed,  that  others  have  carried  out  mora 
home,  than  they  found  abroad. 

Id  be  uncharitable  and  unchristian,  to  desire  to  inaintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between 
hbours;  but  when  neighbours  have  been  so  irequentlv  on  the  alert  to  find  pretences 
cement,  and  national  safety  has  sometimes  been  endangered  by  the  quarrels  ol  in- 
,  will  not  good  neighbourhood  be  more  probably  promoted  by  friendly  dispositions  and 
ood  offices  on  the' respective  shores,  than  by  obtrusive  visits,  which,  if  they  were 
ly  liked,  would  doubtless  be  more  frequently  returned  ? 

it  not  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  not  only  refuse  to  imitate  our  continental  neigh- 
the  very  i^int  in  which  they  are  really  respectable  ?  They  stay  at  fiome.  Even  if 
o  with  the  same  proud  self-preference,  which  made  ancient  Rome  call  all  the  other 
f  the  world  barbarians,  it  is  at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  partiality.  Would  not 
9s  of  our  happy  land  who  have  less  to  gain,  and  more  to  lose,  do  well  to  follow  their 
in  this  honourable  instance  ?  They  prudently  augment  the  resources  of  their  coan- 
3  ways,  by  spending  their  own  money  in  their  own  land,  with  the  additional  profit  of 
at  to  us  those  allurements,  which  cause  ours  to  be  spent  there  also. ' 

O  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart ! 

What  might*st  thou  do  that  honour  bids  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see,  thy  fault  Prance  hath  in  thee  found  out. 

Shakspjtarv. 

prefatory  apo1n|riet  for  the  oflTencet  of  a  lobiequeut  chtptcr,  will,  it  it  to  lie  (eared,  remind  the  reader 
ent  tinner  mentioned  by  LuthVr,  who  in  |?oin|f  to  purcIuuM!  iDdifffrncei  for  the  faults  he  had  atready 
purchaaed  another  for  a  fault  he  intended  to  commit. 
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While  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligence  is  brooghtof  conspirteJM 
forming  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.  Can  she,  therefore*  forbearra- 
peating,  that  if  Iier  degenerate  sons  betray  her,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  ber,  faerperib 
are  indeed  imminciA? 

At  her  advanced  age  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fear  from  censure, 
except  as  her  views  n:ay  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direclion.  She  baa  felt  that  a  renewed 
attention  to  growing  errors  is  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  man&indat  heart.  Jbt 
more  nearly  her  time  approaches  for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  sbeiedi 
herself  more  strongly  interested  in  it ;  she  inoan<»  an  increasing  anxiety  for  its  improvemcflt; 
for  Its  advance  in  all  that  is  right  in  principle,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  asd 
experience  of  every  day  convince  her,  that  there  is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  Id  rei- 
gion,  and  no  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  praykh,  she  hopes  to  be  forgives,  if 
with  declining  years  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  earnestness,  from  increasing  convietioi 
of  its  value,  she  once  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  on  their  atteotioa. 

If  then  she  h:^^nlarged  even  to  diffusencss  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  becaatesheii 
fervently  desirousto  suggest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberationsof  hent 
and  practice  but  too  visible  amongst  us.     Jn  some  former  publications,  however,  ^e  had  ex* 

Eatiated  so  largely  on  this  incziiauslible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chielj 
mited  her  present  observations  on  prayer  to  the  errors  which  may  prevent  its  efficacy,  to- 
gether with  the  allusions  to  certain  claases  of  chaiacter  in  whom  these  errors  mostatwaad. 

In  taking  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  may  she  be  alllowcd  to  express  her  gratitude  bi 
their  long  unwearied  indulgence  ;  tor  a  patience  which  the  too  frequent  demands  on  iteooU 
not  exhaust ;  for  their  candour  in  forgiving  her  bold  remonstrances  ;  for  their  kindness  in  bear- 
ing with  her  faults  in  consideration  of  her  desire  to  be  useful ;  and  for  extending  to  one  whs 
had  nothing  to  ofier  but  right  intentions,  that  favour  tQ  which  merit  might  have  put  in  i 
fairer  claim. 
Barley- Woodf  July  24t/i,  1819. 


SKETCHES  OF  FOREIGN  MANNERS. 

Foreign  Jasoclatlons,  every  house,  and  in  ever>-  heart,  to  wtot 

••,     u    1  r  *i     1         11-  purpose  was  its  rcstonition  devoted  ? 

We  had  fervently  hoped,  dumg  a  war  *   ^^\^^^     .^^^  ^.^  ^i^^^        not  as  a  means 

unparalleled  in  duration  and  scvcntv,  that  if  tn  ivi^-.}..  ;«   c,^rr.o   «.«o^.,.L   Vk^  -.^..^ 

--cr  the  blessinc  of  neuce  should  6e  resto-  ^  ,  '.^?'"'^  *"   ^""]^   measui-e,  the  ravapi 

cr  uic  uicssini,  oi  pcacL  binmiu  uc  rtbw)-  which  were  made  on  the  co 


commerce,  the 


deliverance  from    thi|se    sufferings    would  ,    employing  it  to  raise  us  to  our  fonnerani- 

^.?J.  "^"^'   P"^""- f  "        Pl"""'"^  ation.Va  P'-urtcnt  restriction  in  curimW- 

fechngs  in  such  a  prospective  event  wc-i-e  gc-nces.  an  inci-eased  residence  Jn  oorif^ 

rfiaded  at  all.  It  was  simply  bv    he  irre-  ?pective  districts,  and  an  cndeavourtolidrt- 

pamble  and  individual  lc«s  ot  a  father  son  ^^  ^^e  difficulties  of  government,  by  theV 

or  brother  which  almost  ever)"  family,  of  (inui-d  contribution  If  its  rightful  suppBo; 

every  rank,  had  sustained.     Peace  was  at  :„,, i  „r...t :»» :..•._  ."'"-jT"""-!^' 


Vowi  made  in  pain,  aiiioieiit  and  void.  took  advantage  only  of  their  absence  tt 

Were  it  nor  almost  doubtful  whether  in  break  out;  instead  of  improving  its  opper-  "I 

some  respects  the  chan^o  may  have  proved  tunities,  or  providing  a^.inst  Uie  inpenoins  J 

a  benefit,  if  it  should  be  found  to  uc  the  scarcity,  which  the  desertion  of  the  riA  in-  I 


think  it  requires  no  very  conect  aritiimetic  centiriel  remaining  at  his  providentially  ap-  I 

to  determine  on  the  compamtive  value  of  pc-  pointed  watch, — at  this  critical  moinent»i  f- 

rishable  lives  and  immortal  souls.  very  large  jjroportion  of  our  nohles  and  go-  ' 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  a  tiy,  an  indefinite  mimbcr  of  our  laity,  aotf 

benefit  so  earnestly  implored,-—  a  blessing  not  a  few  of  our  clerij\',  that  important  part 

"which  we  fondly  flattered  oui*selves  would  of  the  community,  of  which  the  situaikaii 

be  converted  to  so  many  salutary  puri>oses  ?  peculiarly  local, — all  these,  as  if  simuita^^ 

This  peace,  for  which  so  many  prayers  were  ously  seized  by  that  mania  which,  in  ftl* 

offered,  so  mimy  fasts  appwnted ;  this  peace,  lous'history,  is'  said  to  have  sent  one  unfcrtfr 

whose  return  was  celebrated  by  thanksgiv-  natc  ol>ject  of  divine  persccytion  yranda^  Jk 

ings  in  every  church,  and,  hs  we  hope,  in  through  the  world,— all  these  Impft^ 


I*.'- 


A  - 
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ionaofourcoanttyat  once  abandoned  ic  I  has  considerably  lesseneil  it*  claim  to  id 
only  use  they  mmle  of  peace  was  to  fly,  once  distinct  commendation." 
L  most  unrighteous  ipccd,  to  the  aiithcirs  But  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  docs  iiot  end 
ir  citlamities,  and  of  such  calamities  as  hereiDiinibcrsoEa  li^her  strain  rcmaindo- 
ieht  lie  thought  couid  not  at  once  hnvc  i  miciluited  in  France,  and  too  many  who  arc 
I  torgotlen,  to  visit  a  country  vliich  had  returned,  are  more  than  ever  ashimilatcd 
1  with  widows  and  orphans,  ^vilh  Frtncb  niamiei's.     It  is  to.  be  feared. 


:h  had  made  tlie  rest  of  Europe 
nalation. 

oc  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
itr]',  men,  and  women,  and  children,  but 
!ons  of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at 
e,  were  Iransptortei  from  eveir  port  to 
this  lately  execrated  country.  To  viiit. 
[  say  .'  that  had  been  little ;  a  shoit 


thai  with  French  habits,  French  principles 
may  be  it) ported.  Frcnrhnllianceearc  con- 
tracted, na  almost  eveiy  newspaper  records. 
We  ate  losing  ournatioiial  character.  The 
deterioration  is  by  many  tlinught  already 
vijMhle.    In  a  few  years,  if  things  proceed  in 


their  present  course,  or  rather'  . 

sing  velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  with 

feed  the  eye,  and  ^-ntifv  the  taste  downwartl  tendencies,  the  strong  and  dis- 
.__ .1 miKlit  liave  been  I  criminating  featiircsof  the  F.n^lihb  heart  and 


J  pictures  and  St ,  ...„ _  .„._ „ 
ed  as  a  natural  temptation.  { mimlnillheoMitcrated,  and  weiiliaUbelost 
ere  we  conceive  the  grave  Christian  in  the  undilttnsuished  mass, 
ilist  will  censnrc  the  writer  as  much  as  Iiithemetui  time  let  m  take  warning  froro 
censures  the  emigrants.  He  will  say,  the  conuderatii.n,  that  the  first  stage  of  de- 
desire  is  too  natui-al  to  be  right'  If  we  cline  is  the  beginning  of  diitsolutidn.  What- 
cl  in  mitigatiwi  ot  dikmages,  llial  it  was  ever  has  bcpin  already  to  decay.  Is  not  fcr 
;ent cuiioaity,  wcsliall  be  told,thatit  from pcnilung.  Thiscontagionsintercourie 
a  curiosity,  which  one  of  our  first  pa-  has  been  too  jii'obahly  the  cause  of  the  re- 
•  believedinnoccnt,butwhichlnstthcm  cent  multiplication  of  tVsc  great  Sunday 
Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of  know-  entertainments,  in  the  diminution  of  whicn 
;,  it  might  be  a  knowledge  hettcr  un-  wc  had  begun  to  rejoice ;  a  multiplication 
rii ;  if  to  cure  those  prejudices,  'for  which  is  as  likely  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
■v  is  a  name  so  dear,'  such  cline  of  rcligion'in  the  domestic  arrange- 
Detter  be  retained  than  mcntsof  the  great,  as  in  any  more  obvious 
and  ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who^ 
in  his  U'autiiul  and  vigorous  satire,  indig- 
nantly exclaimed. 


■dices  may  I 

d. 

it  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  is,  that  to 
itudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  of 
but  a  home.  Frti-  when  these  wondcr- 
roductions  of  art  were  rcstni-ed  M  the 
;s  from  whence  they  liad  been  ti-loni- 
'  taken,  did  that  allay  the  hunger  of 
;tation  >  France  became  tlie  settled  re- 
ice  of  multitudes.  France  wasinadc  a 
;  fiir  the  education  of  Englisli ,  of  Chris- 
of  Protestant  children!  Sons  and  (kugh- 
even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  were 
jWTted  thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if 
and  of  blood  had  been  a  land  of  pro- 
.  And  as  all  ^hions  descend,  not  a  few 
IP  once  simple,  plain-hearted  English  i 


What  would  Juhnson  ha\'c  said  had  he  been 
spared  till  now  .' 

How  would  he  have  poured  nut  his  ready 
wrath,  his  cutting  sarcasm,  his  powerful  rea- 
soning his  robust. nioralityj  on  a  country 
which  is  in  danger  ot  desertmg  its  own  cha- 
racter, impairing  its  own  virtue,  and  dis- 
ci'editing  its  own  religion  ■' 
drawn  in  to  lollow  the  exam- 1     We  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  lan- 
flAeir  beUen,  as  they  arcnot  very  cor- ,  guage  as  the  ii)tr.-»;luction  to  much  elegant 
y  called.     The  infection  became  gene-  "tcniture ;  tomnch  indeed  that  is  valuable, 

---  ■-      ■■  but  to  more  that  is  pernicious.     But  even 

this  agreeable  lani;u;^,  for  ttie  higher  ac- 
Ejuisition  of  which  so  miuiy  important  sacri- 
hces  aremaile,  so  much  domestic  duty  isre- 
liiiquisheil,  so  much  religious  principle  is 
hazanled,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Even 
if  this  supreme  excellence,  theperfeclionof 
Ihe  I'ai'isiiui  accent,  thoulrl  obLtJn  for  an 
English  lady  the  coveted  dbtinct nm  of  l>eing 
taken  for  a  French  woman;  dues  she  nolf  run 
some  risk,  even  in  her  own  country  and  her 
owiHiome,  from  liic  habit  of  domesticating 
ill  our  families  persims  of  whom  nil  she  may 
know  h,  that  Ihcir  accent  is  good  ;  of  whow 
*  II  it  nlmiMtiDS  ludrciwu  inuirrt.  ihit  the  wllliara 
rrpniib'f-riiniirr.  bFiiic  ■d'l^  IkieI;  nhii  ih«ihmddaiH 
•lib  tier  iluitliwr,  I 


0*  has  time  ai^et  stayed  the  plague. 
late  French  wit,*  who  always  preftir- 
icaliimnytoa  fact, and  was mnrcfond 
iving  a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of 
king  truth,  after  visiting  this  country 
itthe  middle  of  the  last  century,  rharac- 
ed  its  natives  by  siiying,  the  li^iglish 
»ie  resembled  their  own  beer,  the  top 
all  froth,  the  bottom  all  di'egs,  but  the 
die  was  excellent.  If  this  were  at  that 
:  true,  the  middle  class  hikS  now  merged 
ntinctive  character  in  the  other4wo;  it 
■andoring  the  honourable  station  in  the 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst 
•ilients  from  above  and  below,  and  by 
ixture  with  the  froth  and  the  Icculence, 


X.  n. 
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TnoHiis  slic  knows  little ;  and  of  wlinsc  rcli- ,  obtain  a  victory  mcr  this  pcttv  allnremcBt, 

whc-sc  conscq ounces  when  I  first  gave  way 
to  it  I  (lid  not  perceive  .*" 


cion  she  ki>ows  notluiig,  t-xcopt  thiit,  if  they 
hiippen  l>y  great  chance  in  h:ive  any,  it  is  <»t 
a  character  hostile  to  Iktowh.  i  he  only 
hope  is,  that  the  forcij;!!'  tt  acrhcr  m-iy  cnre 
60  little  abuit  tlie  niatter,  as  ni-vcr  to  intt*f>- 
duce  religion  at  all :  hut  thi»  'm^  not  a  vci*) 
couMtling  con  side  ration  in  the  instructors  of 
our  chiUlrcii. 

There  is  another  grievance  connected 
with  this  mania  t\»r  whatever  is  foreign, — a 
grievance  noi  the  les^  serit.iis  litxause  it  is 
overlo«)ked,  and  because  it  attccts  only  a 
subordinate  class  in  sdi'icty  ;  ^^e  all'ide  to 
the  injury  sustained  by  our  d'intcstic  manu- 


perceive 

riie  distresMi  here  described  is  not  a  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  iinagination,  a  tmcaoC 
sentHnentaltbiTi,  to  cxhi(>it  ftelin{:,  and  to 
excite  it.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  reproai- 
taiion  of  the  state  of  multitudes  d  y€oa% 
women,  who,  having  been  bred  to  no'otiier 
means  of  gaining  their  support,  will  probi- 
bly,  if  these  fi.ul,  ihniw  themselves  into  the 
very  jaws  of  destruction,  'i  h;nk,  then,  with 
tenderness,  (Hi  these^lunikands  of  vounepn*- 
s».ns  of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  ii1t-dc- 
i;ial  on  your  part  might  restore  to  comfurt— 


€fictui*es  from  the  abundant  imnoitation  of  mi^ht  snatch  from  iTiin.     Many  la^lifs,  who 


.  French  articles  of  drtss  juid  decoi  aii'  -n.  We 
forbear  to  enter  on  the  suhiect  in  all  its  pain- 
ful extent;  we  forbe.ir  to  lulvert  to  the  looms 
that  are  standing  still,  to  the  gloominess  of 
our  trading  streets,  to  the  wan-houses  that 
are  left  soliUin',  to  the  sln>ps  wliich  ait:  near- 
ly deserted  ;  and  sliall  contine  cm*  hnm!)le 
remonstrance  to  pleading  more  paiticularly 

.  tliedisti*essofihriNcinth>i-tunate  lemaks  who 
used  to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their 
own  inclustry,  and  of  whom  tli'tusiuuls  are 
now  plunging  into  misery.  We  would  fer- 
vently but  1  espectfully  advocate  the  cause  of 
this  meritorious  and  most  pitiable  class. 

If  British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea  suffi- 
dently  i>owertul  to  rtstniin  a  temptation, 
which  can  onl)  be  indulged  by  the  vmhition 
of  laws,  which  perhaps  the  husbands  and  fa- 
thers of  the  fair  ofTcndess  have  established, 
we  would  a])peal  to  the  sensil/iliticsof  a  well- 
regulated  heart,  to  ihu  tenfiernCss  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  and  to  the  dictites  of 
justice  and  chanty,  nhctherit  be  panlona- 
"ble  to  yield  to  eveiy  slight  teni]>tation  n»ei*e- 
ly  to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  moi*e  ten- 
derly, to  indulge  a'  capncimis  ta'-te. 

When  tempied  to  m  ikc  the  alluring  pur- 
chase by  the  suj)eiior  l)f;nity,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, fit  the  article,  might  we  not  presume 
to  recommend  to  cverv  l.uly  to  jiut  some 
such  questions  as  the  f«»llowinir  to  herself: — 
"  By  this  e ratification,  illicitly  obtained,  I 
not  only  ofund  agiiinst  human  laws,  but 
against  humanity  itself :  by  this  purchase  1 
am  perhaps  starving  son\e  ilnfnrtunateyoimg 
crcatui-e  of  my  own  Sv^^x,  who  gained  her 
daily  bread  by'  wtavin-  lu  r  l;xe  <.i"  braiding 
her  straw.  1  am  driviii)^  her  to  that  extre- 
mity of  want,  >vhi(  h  may  make  her  yield  to 
the  next  temptatiun  to'  viif,  wliich  mav 
drive  her  to  the  first  siiiful  means  that  mav 
offer  of  nmcuring  a  scanty,  pncaru»us,  and 
miserable  support.  It  is  in  \ain  that  1  may 
have  perhaps  subscribed  for  her  being 
taught  belter  principles  at  schcol,  that  i 
have  perhaps  assisted  in  paying  for  her  ac- 
quisition of  her  little  travle,  if  by  crushing 
that  trade  I  now  drive  her  t»)  <!esj)air,  if  J 
throw  heron  a  temptation  which  may  over- 
come those  belter  princijdrs  she  aajuirvd 
through  my  nituns.     ShuU  I  uc)tv\\eu  uVivV;\:\^:.v^v\vm:  ;  anu   iiiougn  k  wni  noc 

tiiii  paltry— thi!i  iio  Bacnl\cL  ?  t&\va\\\  v\<A\vvsjM\itW  ^>N^>sJQN^^ObR.'H«iK.UDor 


iiiaKe  these  unLiwful  purchases,  domt  Wiii.t 
teeiing,  they  only  w  ant  cuiiMde*  atitn.  Coo- 
siiler,  then,  we  once  more  bcseecli  ycni.cw- 
siilcr,  that  it  is  not  merely  their  bfnd,  but 
their  virtue,  of  which  you  may  be  nninten- 
tionally  depnving  theni ;  and  you  will  find, 
that  your  ern»r  is  by  no  means'so  iixm^ide- 
ral)le'asit  may  hilheito  have  appeared  to 
you. 

If  the  supei-iority  of  the  foreign  pnrchsse 
you  are  abtnit  to  make  be  not  great,  \va 
have  gained  little  or  nothing  by  yuur  fault; 
if  it  is,  and  you  forego  it,  viiu  ftave  gainrtli 
victory  over  your  own  inclination,— the  «- 
tory  of  an  honest  principle  over  a  mislead- 
ing fancy. 

Spai-e  yourself,  then,  the  pain  of  fceling 
that,  if  you  hear  of  any  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  having  previoutly  to  their  entering OQ 
other  sinful  courses,  been  tempted  by  fa- 
mine to  commit  a  robber\- — spare  voursrlf 
the  pain  of  reflecting,  that'yoii,  pcrliaps.  bjr 
a  thoughtless  gratification  ot  your  taste,  lint 
njblx:d  her  of  tliat  subsistenre,  the  f;ulurerf 
which  has  dri\  en  her  to  a  crime  she  abhcf- 
red.  The  evil  which  appeared  little, crna- 
dered  by  itself,  considered  in  its  possible 
consecjuences  is  of  no  small  magnitiiae. 

But  to  retum.— It  was  from  the  land  of 
j)olished  arts  that  ancient  Rome  imported 
the  poisKMi  of  her  sturdy  morals,  the  aooihi- 
lation  of  her  niasculine  character.    Engiaad 
has  a  palliulium  for  her  protection,  whidi 
ilium,  which  Rome  never  possessed.  YctOB 
that  guardian  genius  depended,  asthe  people 
thought,  the  safety  of  the  former;  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  was  considered  as  the  destinr.    Off 
palladium  is  the  Christian,  the  Protes- 
tant Kkligiox.     It  cannot  be  taken  bf 
storm  ;  but  like  that  of  Ilium,  it  mav  beti- 
ken  by  stratagem.    The  French  are  to  0 
as  much  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  as  we  have  much  more  to 
lose.     While  cnir  guardian  genius  remaiiB 
inclosed  within  our  walls,  we  shall  lie  safe^iB 
spite  of  wars  and  revolutions ;  if  we  W" 
gleet  it,  like  the  besiej^ed  city  of  antiqu^> 
we  fall :  losing  our  religion,  we  lose  all  *» 
it.     Religion  is  our  ami  pass,  the  only  i^ 
strument  for  directing  and  determining  C 
cc\uvv: ;  and   though  it  will  not  sare  ^ 
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He  vigilance  of  gaarding  a^nst  rocks  and 
lif  aIs  ;  ^'et  it  cmistantly  pnuits  to  that  star 
rhiciia  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures 
•tir  &ifcty. 

lo  Qiaking  our  country  an  island,  Divine 
•rovidence  seems  to  have  made  a  provision 
Dr  our  happiness  as  well  as  for  our  security. 
is  that  cu-cumstance  lias  protected  us  fmm 
he  sword,  it  should  also  protect  us  from  the 
Eianners  df  our  continental  neighbours.  The 
nore  she  labours  to  resume  them,  the  more 
he  will  lose  of  tier  independent  character. 
*jrg-out  du  terroir  is  often  mentioned  as  the 
listiuctive  mark  of  the  country  which  pro- 
luces  certain  wines.  I'he  British  cha rac- 
er, wc  hq>e,  will  always  retain  its  indige- 
luus  flavour. 

But  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all 
lie  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in 
He  annals  of  history,  sacred  oi*  profane,  has 
ot  made  the  most  of  all  the  advantages  be- 
towed  on  her ;  if  she  has  not  yet  made  the 
est  use  of  that  elevation,  on  which  Divine 
'rovidence  has  placed  her ;  if  she  has  not 
et  applied  to  the  best  possible  ends,  the 
ich  gitts  with  which  he  has  endowed  her  . 
or  turned  the  provision  made  for  her  hap- 
iness  to  the  best  account :  if,  standing  on 
ic  loftiest  summit  erf  naval,  military,  and 
icraiT  glor^' ;  if  favoured  with  the  best  ci- 
il  and  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man 
as  yet  devised ; — ^ifi  with  all  these  advan- 
iges,  she  has  yet  some  steps  to  ascend  bc- 
ire  she  reach  to  the  height  to  which  the 
ilmighty  seems  to  have  destined  her,  let 
er  remember,  she  has  ix'sources  within 
iniaelf,  by  which,  with  the  blessing  of  Him 
'ko  conferix*d  them,  she  may  still  set  an  ex- 
nri'ple  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We 
'ill  not  saf  she  may  acqnire  a  superiority 
irer  other  nations— of  that  she  has  long  been 
I  possession-^No ;  we  must  not  try  her  by 
cr  comparative,  but  her  positive  ment:  not 
y  placing  her  in  iuxta-position  with  other 
ouiitries,  but  with  the  possibilities  of  her 
wn  excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resnnr- 
ea«  If  it  be  true  that  she  has  lately,  in  any 
eqiect,  gone  back,  rather  than  advanced  ; 
f,  when  her  public  character  has  reached 
s  zenith,  her  private  character  is  in  any 
hing  deteriorated,  she  has  still  within  her- 
elf  all  the  materials  of  moral  renovation  ; 
xnple  means,  not  only  of  recoveiing  what 
las  been  lost,  but  of  rising  to  heights  yet 
inattained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  she 
«ay  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them 
IS  raw  materials^  that  will  not  produce  their 
effect  .without  being  industriously  worked 
up. 

If  the  ^amiliar  and  protracted  intercourse 
with  a  neighbouring  nation  ;  if,  during  this 
intercourse,  the  long  witnessed  contempt  of 
religion,  morbid  insensibilitv  to  morals,  de- 
secrated Sabbaths,  an  aoandonment  to 
amusements  the  most  frivolous,  to  pleasures 
knit  in  one  eternal  dance ;  if  all  this  should 
happily  have  left  mmapuxtd^  or  have  only 


tinctured,  too  slightly  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression, the  noble  simplicity,  tlic  ancient 
rectitude,  the  wuind  sense,  and  the  native 
modesty  w!;ich  have  long  been  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  British  people  ;  if  the  growth 
at  h(/nic,  and  within  <»ur  own  dtoi's,  of  an  in- 
tolerant and  superstitious  church,  l>c  not  too 
fondly  fastered — be  not  promoted  instead  of 
tolerated  ;  if  the  paramount  fondness,  in  the 
niorc  delicate  sex,  for  unbounded  dissipa- 
tion, tor  profane  and  immoral  writers,  should 
decline ;  if  the  middle  classes  among  us 
shiHild  rctum  to  their  ancient  sobriety  and 
domestic  habit*^.  sii<.Li..l  cease  to  vie  with  the 
gi-cat  hi  expensive  (Ircss,  and  the  decorations 
ot  high  Ufe,  and  to  give  th-  ir  daughtei-s  the 
:>anie  useless  accoinplisl.nients,  which  are 
carried  too  far  even  m  tlie  hi^h<rst  station, 
and  in  theirs  arc  preposti  rous;  it  the  instruc- 
tion we  are  at  kngih  giving  to  the  poor  be  as 
conscientiously  conducted  as  it  is  generally 
adiipted,  and  the  art  of  reading  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  true  religion ;  if  a  judicious  cor- 
rection of  our  criminal  code,  and  a  prudent 
rectification  of  the  denumd  of  pauperism,  be 
successfully  iol lowed  up ;  it  the  African 
sla\  e-trade  should  be  effectually  abolished 
— not  in  promise,  and  on  piiper,  but  in  \'ery 
deed  and  act ;  if  our  prisoi.s  be  made  places 
of  reform,  instead  (f  increased  corruption; 
if  the  young  offenders  be  so  instructeu,  that 
they  come  ncjt  out  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  the 
old  come  not  out  worse  than  they  went  in;  if 
our  venerable  universities  should  fulfil  the 
pmmise  they  give  of  becoming  as  distin- 
^ii:.licd  fur  uioi-al  disci^jliiie  and  strict  reli- 
gion, as  tlicy  lia\e  ever  l)tcn,  and  still  are,, 
unrivalled  for  learning  and  ability  of  every 
kind ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  attendee!, 
as  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  fill- 
ing the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings  ; 
if  the  Bible  be  as  generally  read  by  the  gi- 
ver, as  it  is  liberally  bestowed  on  the  re- 
ceiver ;  if  the  good  old  pracdce  of  ^mily 
prayer  should  be  i*evived,  and  public  wor- 
ship more  carefully  attended  by  those  who 
give  the  law  to  fashion ;  if  tliose  who  are 
*  the  makers  of  itianners'  will  adopt  none 
but  such  as  deserve  to  be  imitated :— if  ajl 
these  improvements  should  take  place,  and 
which  ot  them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible- 
then,  th'.Hi^h  we  laugh  to  scorn  the  prepos- 
terous notion  of  human  perfectibility,  wc 
shall  yet  have  a  right  to  expect  that  Eng- 
lanil,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  to  excel 
other  nations,  will  not  only  excel  her  pre- 
sent self,  but  be  continually-  advancing  in  the 
scale  of  Chrisdan  perfection. 

French  O/iinitm  ofEnpriish  Society, 

The  French  nation  have  lately  had  ma- 
ny onpoitunities  tf)r  forming  their  opinion  of 
the  English.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
consider  what  opinion  they  have  formed  ; 
since  by  ascertaining  their  present  iud^eat 
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some  instnictire  conclusions  as  to  the  change 
their  tuition  is  likely  to  effect  in  it. 

Foreigners  arc  of  opinion  that  we  want 
polish.  If  tliis  were  all,  we  shtuild  rather 
Dlamc  their  di^ctrninent,  or  their  deficiency 
in  fair  deduction.  For  grant  us  that  we  arc 
solid,  ami  we  have  high  authority  for  saving 
that  solid  bodies  take  the  biightest  polisli. — 
And  if  in  p?^\t  of  fact  the  English  charac- 
ter, like  the  Kuglish  oak,  be  susceptible  (>f 
no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is  owing  in  both 
to  the  inherent  sounducsis  and  firmness  of  it^ 
siibsUmce.  Soft  bodies  admit  of  little  po- 
lish :  in  thcHi,  therefore,  recourse  is  had  to 
vaniihh,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the 
thicker  it  is  applied,  the  more  surely  it  con- 
ceals the  meanness  of  the  materials  beneath 
its  surface?. 

A  late  brilliant  female  writer,*  whose  ge- 
nius it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste 
not  to  admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not 
to  extol ;  has,  towards  the  end  of  her  admi- 
rable posthumous  work,  done,  in  general, 
noble  justice  to  the  EiJglish  character.  She 
hiid  tidcnts  to  appreciate,  and  opportunities 
to  examine  it,  m  its  highest  condition  and 
mtist  advantageous  forms.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  we  here  presume  to  touch  on  no 
part  of  her  able  delineation  of  English  ha- 
bits and  mannere,  but  only  so  far  as  ])rivate 
society  and  conversation  ai*e  concenied. — 
On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  ex- 
ceptions :  though  on  the  society  of  the  gen- 
tlemen she  animadverts  with  the  most  flat- 
tering consideration ;  and  even  to  that  of  the 
ladies  she  makes  a  frequent  and  generous, 
but  not  very  successful,  efl'ort  to  be  civil. 

However,  with  all  the  politeness  and  good 
nature  of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities 
"which  she  seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  or- 
dinary degi'ce,  it  frequently  escapes  her, 
that  she  found  the  English  ladies  deplorably 
deficient  in  those  shining  talents  and  airy 
gi'accs  which  embellish  scjciety.  Had  her 
visit  to  London  been  three  of  four  yeai*s 
later,  she  might  possibly  have  found,  in  sou)e 
quarters,  stronger  marks  of  impi'ovement  in 
tnis  talent  so  near  her  heart ;  at  least  if  any 
expectation  might  be  forrttcd  fmm  their  sub- 
sequent intercourse  with  the  society  of  Paris, 
the  charms  of  which  she  never  fails  to  ex- 
hibit in  those  glowing  colonics  which  she  so 
"well  knows  how  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst 
ground. 

But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated 
conversation  seems  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in 
some  of  the  causes  to  which  she  ascribes  the 
heaviness  of  London  parties.  She  laments 
with  deeper  concern  tlian  the  occasion,  even 
had  it  been  i-eal,  seems  to  require,  that  the 
great  English  gentlemen  regularly  retire, 
^and  spend  nine  months  in  the  year  ori  their 
'estates  in  the  countiy.  We  wish  she  had 
happened  to  mention  in  what  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  this  annual  retreat  is  made,  wliere 
this  voluntary  exile  to  the  native  home  is  to 
be  found. 

*  Madame  da  Starl. 


We  say  voluntary,  for  British  gentlemei 
are  not  relej^uea  from  our  capital,  as  ex- 
ministers  and  discarded  favourites  used  tobe 
fn.m  Paris.  Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit, 
nor  the  libeity,  nor  the  choice  of  habitatim 
of  a  man  (»f  rank  in  this  countn',  depends 
on  the  favour  of  an  arbitrary  king  ;  nordoes 
his  happiness,  1ms  general  acceptance,  nor 
his  respectability,  hang  on  the  smiles  of  t 
lle^potic  and  capiicuHis  master.  Ami  if  her 
concern  be  excessive  for  the  annual  volunta- 
ry banishment  of  our  men  of  taste  froiii  llie 
centre  of  social  delights,  which  she  waalcl 
wish  to  see  con  veiled  into  a  circle 'nerer 
ending,  still  beginning  ;'  had  this  ladv  never 
fiirther  heard  of  such  places  as  Bath,  or 
Tunbridge,  or  Brijijhton,  or  any  other  cf 
those  numberless  fehcitous  resources,  those 
supplemental  relaxations,  those  by-relielscf 
the  ennui  of  retreat,  which  always  sbmd 
ready  to  intercept  the  speed  of  the  &sl]ioii»- 
l)le  exile,  and  to  break  the  fall  between  the 
London  and  the  countiy  home  ? 

but  if  even  the  fact  were  as  desperate  ai 
she  intimates,  the  self-imposed  regulatioD 
would  not  be  likely  to  pnxiuce  the  effect  she 
deprecates.  This  lady,  l>om  herself  to  ex- 
cel in  polished  society,  regrets  this  injurioa 
retreat,  chiefly  because  it  interrupts  the 
brilliant  intercourse  of  the  metropoiisi  and 
causes  con  v citation  to  suffer  so  tedious  and 
melancholy  a  suspension.  Now  we  should 
almost  as  so(m  have  expected  that  aphiksD- 
phcr  would  have  imagined  a  supernumerary 
eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  and 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  fbi-  the  late 
dreariness  of  the  natural  world  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  manner  in  whidi 
these  absentees  from  the  source^bnd  ccDtit 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  spend  their  time  ia 
the  country,  not  a 'little  disqualifies  them  for 
the  charms  of  society.  With  all  due  defe- 
rence to  this  able  reasoner,  from  whom  it  is 
hazardous  ta  differ,  we  should  liave  really 
thought,  that  the  long  leisure  for  reading  to 
which  this  supposed  solitude  must  beatm 
as  favouraI>le  to  some,  as  that  inddencA 
sleeping,  and  drinking  which  she  too imfo* 
crin)inately  ascribes  to  most,  would  hart 
been  generally  seizt*d  on  for  the  former  pm^ 
pose  by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  by  eduo- 
tion,  and  fix'quently  studious  fVom  taste- 
Thus,  instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would 
not  this  leisure  rather  serve  to  nourish  it; 
and,  instead  of  lowering  the  mind,  fiimishit 
with  tresh  images,  enrich  it  with  newideai^ 
and  aided  by  the*shoit  retirement  urginc 
sweet  retum,'  dispose  it  to  repair  with  afoi 
mind,  additional  spirit,  i-eplenished  rcsour 
ces,  'and  increased  energy,  to  that  more 
splendid  society  which  she  deemsrthe  lifcrf 
lite ;  that  feast  of  intellect,  of  which  Uie 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  disposed  toac* 
knowledge  the  ]jleasure  and  the  profit  ?- 
Th^  to  whom  she  sdludes,  who  only  hoA 
and  loll,  and  drink,  and  sleep  at  their  omt 
\\.v>f  «K!«&s  «c^  x«:K>  ^^\fc««une«  of  that  iK* 
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active  intellect  who  would  swell  the  flow 
■  soul  by  their  contributions,  were  they 
ren  tied  as  closely  and  constantly  to  the 
.ctropolis  as  tUc  lavcni  waiter  who  draws 
ieir  cr)rks,  or  tlie  more  respecta!)lc  pur- 
?yor  who  supplies  the  market  with  their 
ixuries,  # 

As  we  presume  that  thc^c  is  at  this  time 
t  least  as  much  genius,  and  til^tc,  unci  litc- 
ature,  at  home,  as  in  any  capital  abroad, 
oiiscquently  there  can  be  no  deficiency  of 
he  finest  mateiials  for  enriching;  and  cm- 
)ellishing  society,  were  their  posscssoi's  a 
little  more  disposed  to  imitate  a  neighbou- 
ring nation  in  one  talent,  in  which  they  must 
be  allowed  to  excel  all  others — the  talent  se 
fare  valoir. 

There  is  more  sterling  weight  than  show 
in  the  genuine  English  character  ;  and  Mr. 
Addison  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  couutrv- 
menwho,  with  respect  tohitellectual  wealth, 
could  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though 
he  may  not  always  have  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket.  But  if  they  are  incessitntly  produ- 
cing all  they  are  worth  to  every  comer ; 
when  called  out  in  public  situations,  in  the 
ienate,  tlie  ])ulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  we  see  all 
the  energies  of  genius  in  all  its  opulence  and 
variety.  We  see  the  most  powerful  rea- 
iooing,  adoi-ned  by  the  most  persuasive  elo- 
quence. With  tnese  ample  materials  for 
conversatioj),  they  are  not  ]>erhaps  driven, 
like  some  of  their  more  volatile  neighlwurs, 
to  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking.  1  alking  is 
not  with  Englishmen  so  completely  a  bcHoitiy 
»  entirely  a  natural  necessity.  They  are 
mope  disposed  to  consider  conversation  as 
the  refreshment  than  the  pabulum  of  life. 
Added  to  this,  their  professional  and  lab'> 
rious duties  abroad,  may  make  some  of  them 
frequently  consider  society  as  a  scene  in 
which  rather  to  repose  their  minds,  than  to 
keep  them  in  full  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined 
to  academicians,  authors,  and  professional 
Wen,  There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in 
^c  kingdom  who,  if  he  "be  not  actually  lear- 
>H?d,  has  not,  however,  been  bred  to  leanung. 
The  effect  of  that  high  institution,  bi*ought 
from  the  halls  and  bowers  of  our  distinguish- 
ed seats  of  leaming,  is  generally  diffused; 
it  8cr\*es  to  fill  and  adoni  the  stations  of  dig- 
nity, honour,  and  utility  of  jjublic,  as  well  as 
to  grace  the  shade  and  i*aise  the  tone  of  pri- 
^te  life.  So  that  an  illiterate  gentleman  is 
J^wre  rarely  to  be  mfit  with  in  this  country, 
Jhan  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When  a 
earned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
**»e  of  the  Fixmch  emigrant  clergy,  who 
^k  refuge  in  England,  if  he  undei'stood 
^feek,  he  coolly  rej)lied,  *  Alonsieur,  nous 
^'^ont  tin/irofesaeurJ* 

hill  to  return  to  the  other  sex. — Our  only 
■^r  on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  not 
*l^vays  remain  what  the  writer  in  question 
J^presents  them  as  being  at  present.  «^lf,  in- 
'®ed,  we  were  only  sent  into  this  world  to  be 
^ertunins ;  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 


talk,  nothing  to  aim  at  but  to  shine,  notlung 
to  covet  but  admii*ation ;  we  should  more 
readily  coindde  in  opinion  with  this  spright- 
ly lady, 

A  great  ancient  has  pronounced  silence  to 
be  no  unimportaut  art  in  stxiety,  and  points, 
in  a  particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the 
wisest  ill  an  enlightened  assembly,  because 
he  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there 
had  not  bfcn  many  discreet  imitators  of  this 
taciturn  orator  in  the  London  parties,  what 
a  diminution  would  it  have  been  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  lady's  delighted  auditors,  and 
what  a  lessening  of  their  own  gratification  in 
enioying  the  exhibition  of  her  superlative 
talents  ! 

There  are,  indeed, 'very  frequently  soun- 
der causes  for  bein^  silent  than  deficiency  of 
talent,  or  lack  of  infoiTnation  ;  and  how  hap- 
pily would  the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be 
diminished,   if  they   never   opened  iheir 
niouthsjbut  when  they  had  something  to  say. 
The  writer  ip  (question  ascribes  to  causes 
which  appear  quite  new,  the  reserve  and  in- 
sipidity ot  the  hnglish  ladies,  when  she  says, 
that  tlie  true  motive  is  the  fear  of  ridicule  ; 
and  that  iis  they  are  not  called  upon  to  en- 
liven conversation,  they  are  more  struck 
with  the  danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  in- 
convenience of  silence.   She  then  someyrhat 
unaccountably,  goes  on  to  attribute  the  fri« 
gidity  of  their  society  to  the  dread  of  news* 
papers ;  and  conjectures,  that  because  they 
do  not  delight  in  political  warfare,  they  keep 
themselves  back  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
presence  of  others.     We  did  nftt  know  that 
English  ladies  were  either  so  political  or  so 
discreet,  or  that  vivacity  and  the  graces 
were  such  heavy  lo8ci*s  from  these  unsus- 
pected causes.    Perhaps  this  lady  did  not 
know  that  the  English  educate,  or  rather 
did  once  educate,  women  of  fashion  for  home. 
A  man  oi  sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  do- 
mestic associate,  good  taste,  general  infor- 
mation, and  a  correct  judgment.     In  the 
coui*se  of  their  literary  pursuits  and  conver- 
sation together,  he  will  take  pleasure  in  re- 
fining and  impnn'ing   her  mind  ;   but  he 
would  not  deli^htr  in  a  wife  who  will  be  id- 
ways  inti-oducm^  subjects  for  debate,  who 
will  be  always  disputing  the  palm  of  victory. 
Competition  and  emulation  do  not  contain 
the  elements  of  domestic  happiness.     He 
mari'ied  for  a  companion,  not  for  a  competi- 
tor.    Rivalry  is  no  ^reat  promoter  of  affec- 
tion ;  nor  does  supenority  m  wit  always  con- 
fer superiority  in  happiness.     A  professed 
female  wit,  lite  a  professed  devotee  to  mu- 
sic, will   be  soon   weary   of  wasting  hep 
talent  on  her  husband  ;  and  even  he,  though  ' 
he  might  like  such  an  occasional  display  m 
a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will  find 
other  talents  wantinc  in  a  constant  home- 
companion  :  talents  which  will  not  only  em- 
bellish,   but    improve    society;    qualities 
which  will  eclipse  wit,  and  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  wbo  Y^aj^  v^^oi^^^^  ^^^^>|  ^««t^ 
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terfor  English  society,  reserved  their  wit 
for  tlie  entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or 
their  leaminj;  for  the  instruction  of  their 
families.  I'heir  most  graceful  etiuc  and 
courtly  poet,  who  had  the  best  ojnxjrtuni- 
ties  of  asceilaining  the  real  value  of  j>icfes- 
scd  wits  in  society,  has  given  his  estimate  in 
a  single  line  : 

Diteun  de  bont  mott,  radci  eancrrret ! 

Amonf^  other  deductions  from  brilliant  so- 
ciety, in  hngland,  this  lively  writer  laments 
an  evil,  whicli,  if  things  proceed  as  they 
have  now  be^ni,  we  fear  may  not  always 
remain  a  subject  of  lamentation',  as  crjqueti-v 
is,  hi  her  i-ecipc  book,  tlie  flavour  whicd 
gives  to  society  its  poignancy  :  and  this  zest 
she  complaijis  is  not  to  be  ftmnd  in  England, 
except  m  the  unmarried  !  If,  however, 
the  growing  imitation  of  French  manners 
should  hereafter  add  this  new  savour  to  the 
r^  accomplishments  of  English  ladies, 
their  fathers  and  husbands  may  not  think  it 
the  most  desirable  finishing,  bhe  accounts 
for  the  fondness  of  our  ladies  for  foreign 


the  few  writers  with  whom  this  accompli&h 
ed  peer  was  not  acquainted,  recommencit 
witn  as  much  waiTUth  as  his  lordship,  the 
duty  of  pleasing  our  neighbour.  Uui.  here 
the  two  mondihts  part,  'i'he  noble  writer 
would  have  us  please  others  to  benefit  our- 
selves. ^11  his  precepts  originate,  prccecd, 
and  terminate  iuthat  one  object — »!»tlf.   I'hc 


Christian  writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others 
for  their  ^ood,*  their  highest  good,  thtir 
moral  * etlification.*  'Ihe  essence  of  t!ic 
worldly  crxle  of  ethics  is  sclfibhrK:^^ ;  that  of 
the  Christian  is  disinterestedness. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  inter- 
course, the  veiy  i*c verse  of  that  little  and 
naiTowing  spirit  ascnbed  to  it  by  those  «ho 
do  not  know,  or  do  not  lo\  c  it.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise;  for  ai-e  not  those  who cultii'aie 
it  ever  the  followers  ot  Him,  whose  sublime 
characteristic  it  was — '  that  he  pleased  not 
himself?' 

In  the  society  of  Christians  every  man 
does  nr>t  so  much  look  on  his  own  things  as 
on  the  things  of  others.  Christians  do  not 
make  conversation  a  theatre  for  dispute  or 


travel  in  a  manner  not  the  most  flattering  to ,  disf  )la}'.    They  consider  it  as  a  reciprocaika 
their  purity,  by  supposing  it  to  arise  asjot  benignity;  a  desire  to  draw  out  the  tst- 


much  from  the  desire  of  escaping  from  the 
restraint  on  tlieir  manners,  as  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fogs  on  th'.ir  constitutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause  of 
a  fact,  which  we  are  entirely  iiidcl)ted  to 
her  sagacity  for  discovering  at  all,  namely, 
why  iAe  dis/fust  of  life  seizes  on  th<;sc  w'o- 


lents  of  those  who,  with  more  merit,  bait 
less  pi-etension.  An  interchange  of  senti- 
ment between  intellectual  and  liighly  priit- 
cipled  persc>ns  confers  both  pleasure  and  be- 
nefit, 'i  o  make  it  at  once  pieasant  and  pio* 
fitable,  there  must  Ix*  an  accordance  (tfpnn- 
cipk\  if  not  of  opinion.     The  conversaiioB 


men  who  are  confined  to  these  inanimate  so-  will  frequently  have  a  tincture  <'f  religi^ 
cieties.     Certainly  this  explanatirm  admits  |  even  when  the  topic  under  d.scubsion  is  ncx 


the  following   preliminary  €]uestion, — Ai-e 
the  movers  in  these  lifeless  circles  disgusted 


religious.  Topics  bai'ely  secular  are  suscep- 
tible of  this  spirit ;  aiid'in  pious  and  dinettes 


with  their  existence  ?    By  the  wav,  we  doj  hands,  thev  will  be  treated  in  a  way  to  pith 
not  quite  understand  whether  by  le  degvut  mote  religfon  without  professing  it.' 


tie  la  vie.  she  means  a  dislike  to  comjxiny, 
or  a  taste  for  suicide. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  her  who  has  in 
most  respects  done  ample  justice  to  our 
countr}'.  If  she  is  a  little  sickened  with  the 
moody  taciturnity,  and  unassuming  niiuincrs 
of  our  ladies,  she  ^'aciously  redeems  their 
characters  by  making  them  a  full  allowance 
of  the  more  solid  virtues;  She  acknowledges 
that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the  basis  of 
their  conversation,  even  where  all  the  gra- 
ces are  wanting:.     It  is  somewhat  doubtful. 


True  religion  keeps  the  whole  man  in  ot- 
dcr  whether  he  be  engaged  in  business  or 
in  company.  It  sheds  its  benign  influence 
far  beyond  its  own  sjihei^,  and  by  a  refine 
light  casts  a  rayon  actions  or  speculatiom 
to  which  it  has  no  immediate  referencr. 
The  Christian  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  in 
search  of  wit,  or  embellishment,  tliouglibe 
does  not  refuse  them  when  they  naturallr 
piesent  themselves,  when  they  grow  out  of 
the  sul.iject,  and  the  story  is  not  invented  for 
their  forced  intnxluction,  nor  anv  sacrfire 


however,  whether  she  would  not  willingly  i  made  of  something  better  tlian  themseh-es 


have  relinquished  the  actual,  hi  exchange 
for  the  absent  qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  presei^-e,  or  rather 
to  improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of 
Christian  intercourse,  we  will  less  regret 
the  want  of  its  cmbeUishments ;  and  while 
reseire  is  protection,  and  delicacy  security, 
we  will  console  ourselves  under  these  minor 
evils,  which  arc  considered  as  so  cruelly  de- 
tracting from  the  fasciiuitions  of  polished  so- 
ciety. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conver- 
sation by  hb  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it 
by  his  principles^  has  deflncd  politeness  '  to 
be  the  Art  or  pleaang.'    SakA  V«d\,  cmt  c^\tto^'Qiu&  w&jy«:x&  ^  %.  VwvijMeT  ttraio;  wAa 


l*he  Christian  uses  his  talents  temperateir, 
seeks  not  to  eclipse  the  less  brilliant ;  axil 
had  much  i-ather  not  fliine  at  all,  tlian  shine 
at  the  expense  uf  another.     I'hc  religintf 
man  in  society  finds  means  fi>r  the  exeri]isf 
of  many  christian  viitues  without  descantitf 
on  them, — candour,  charitable  constnictJcSf 
]>atiencc  with  the  less  enlightened,  and  trn* 
per  with  the  less  forlx*anng,  a  scnipuk* 
veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a  watchW 
}^iard  against  every  vain  thought  and  evtrr 
li^ht  expression.    'He  is  care£l  in  present 
wit  uni»ullied,  gayety  pure,  and  \ ivucit}'ca^ 

He  Is  constahtJv  on  the  watch  to**  I? 
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ion  offers,  he  gladly  embraces  it, 
a  due  i-eganl  to  time,  place,  and 
.ncc.  Let  it  be  observed  we  are 
(peaking  of  select  society,  associa- 
cligious  improvement,  but  of  tlie 
ee|)iiig  ordinary  conversation  with- 
unils  and  under  the  discipline  of 
riliciple. 

ah  0/iinion  of  French  Society, 

at  first  »ght  be  censured  as  a  de- 
Tom  the  general  design  of  these 
;cs,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the 
)f  foreign'  countriesi  as  exhibited  in 
1  journals,  memoirs,  and  letters. 
.  it  is  considered  how  deeply  our 
lers  are  now  becoming  assimilated 
■^  it  may  not  be  thought  quite  ir- 
0  the  subjects  under  consideration, 
cursor)'  view  of  the  habits  of  socie- 
eighbouring  metropolis,  so  far  as 
be  likely  to  affect  and  influence 
our  own  country,  avoiding  every 
lie  or  political,  or  general,  and  con- 
few  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
lionable  circles  of  private  society, 
as  been  long  looked  up  to  by  many 
iration,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is 
n  wit,  or  fascinating  in  conversa- 
capital,  which  before  the  Revolu- 
aid  to  contain  twenty  thousand  men 
high  society  was  not  likely  to  want 
The  extravagant  encomiums  be- 
,  these  societies  by  their  own  peo- 
^hoed  back  by  ours,  may  prevent 
bought  inexpedient  to  give  a  su- 
iketch  of  a  fevpof  the  leading  cha- 
hich  seem  to  have  set  the  sujieri- 
le  circles  over  which  they  presided 
competition.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the 
sion  that  this  boasted  superiority 
le  undue  admiration,  and  even  ex- 
in  the  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind 
persons  of  taste,  who  feel  thcm- 
xluded  from  the  enjoyment,  which 
iOgise  for  the  freedom,  whilst  it  ex- 
:  motive,  of  these  observations, 
leed  wounding  to  delicacy  to  speak 
'  on  things  which  should  not  be  so 
named.  Yet  though  it  is  painful  to 
such  topics,  how  shall  we  be  so 
)revent  evils,  as  by  exfjosing  them  ? 
it  may  check  the  desire  ot  imita- 
tly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  bad 
9  who  preside  over  ihex  good  eo- 

nany  have  escaped  their  pollution, 
more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  ex- 
tion.  All  uo  not  die  of  the  plague 
e  plagiie  rages ;  but  the  preserva- 
e  tew  is  no  proof  of  the  salubrity  of 
vhere  so  many  have  been  infected, 
ain  societies  the  difficulties  of  being 
naterially  diminished  by  the  readi- 
le  speaJLer  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
iety  and  modesty,  to  the  good  thine 
ttttoutter.    Wliiie  the  ibeliiig ctf 


that  very  sacrifice  may  perhaps  give  a  keen* 
er  relish  to  the  pleasure  of  the  profene  hear- 
er, the  Christian,  not  inferior  in  talent,  re- 
jects in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit  to  be 
obtained  by  any  such  sacrifice  himself  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the 
hearer  oi  others. 

l^hough  the  late  sanguinary  revolution  in 
France  overturned  law,  order,  govemmenty 
and  religion ;  and  had  given  a  more  empha-  ^ 
tical  character  to  crime  of  every  descriptioa : 
yet  if  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that 
tliis  tremendous  convulsion  rather  aggrava- 
ted than  introduced  many  of  its  mora!  cor- 
ruptions. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
not  travel  so  §blv.  back  as  the  period  which 
the  natives  consider  as  the  acm/  of  human 
jrjorjf — the  age  dSLouia  Quqforze,  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  Forty, 
as  this  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call 
itself. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  what  characterised  that  splen- 
did reign,  was  unbounded  extravagance, 
elegant  profligacy,  and  tolerated  debauche- 
ry. Surely  tnese,  which  were  its  notorious 
distinctions,  are  practices  which  contribute 
little  to  the  real  grandeur  of  a  country ;  un- 
less, indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that,  accor- 
ding to  the  fearfully  unguarded  exprc!»kxi 
of  the  otherwise  moral  Burke,  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  vice  in  a  better  taste,  by  taking 
from  it  all  its  apparent  grossness,  takes  away 
half  of  its  real  turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise 
the  evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  re- 
straint were  so  far  broken  through,  as  that 
the  royal  wife  and  the  royal  mistress  were 
every  where  received  with  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  respect,  when  they  were  even 
met  toj^ther  in  the  same  sodeties  f 

Louis  has  lately  obtained,  in  certain  quar- 
ters, a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried 
fame,  by  the  only  method  perhaps  by  which 
it  could  have  been  raisea,— a  comparisoQ 
with  the  prisoner  of  Bt  Helena.  But  surely 
to  have  committe^l  fewer  crimes  than  the 
man  who  has  committed  more  than  any  other 
man,  is  not  to  have  attained  a  very  high  de- 
gree in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence.  Are 
splendour  in  decoration  and  magnificence  m 
expense  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  cover  that 
injustice  and  those  exactions  on  a  plunder- 
ed people  by  which  they  were  purchased  f 
The  piety  of  the  king^  latter  days  is  fir- 

Suentfy  tnrown  into  the  scale  against  the 
isorders  of  his  earlier  lifie.  But  surely  the 
transition  from  profligacy  to  persecution  is 
no  great  imprm-ement  in  the  human  charac- 
ter. Were  not  his  felse  virtues  even  more 
destnictive  than  his  avowed  vices?  Did 
matters  take  a  better  turn,  when  the  mo- 
narch, by  exchanging  gixws  immoralities 
for  the  exercise  of  a  superstitious  and  into- 
lerant religion,  indulgea  himself  and  his  di- 
rectress in  a  long  and  bitter  \{ec«ec»Lt30G^  dl 
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nicd  with  c\'cry  act  of  the  most  uni'elentinj? 
cruelty.  Exile,  proscription,  torture,  death, 
■were  the  i-e wards  of  lour  miUious  of  his 
£aithful  protestant  subjects !  To  these  ri- 
gorous exeruiscs  fif  arbitraiy  power,  he  was 
encouraged  aiid  iniiielled  by  a  woman  who 
had  herself  been  educated  in  the  faith  she 
now  endeavours  to  exterminjitc,  \Vc  pass 
over  this  intermediate  government  of  *  the 
'godless  Regent  ti-embling  at  a  star,'  in 
-whose  character,  in  addition  to  the  most  dis- 
graceful vices,  we  sec  a  shocking,  but  not 
uncommon  union  of  the  wildest  superstition 
with  the  most  avowed  iiifidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  equally  cor- 
rupt successor,  we  have  endless  records  of 
the  state  of  society  among  pei^sons  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  These  notices  are  to 
be  found  in  a  multitude  of  the  lettei*s  and 
memoirs  of  the  individuals  who  were  them- 
selves actors  and  interlocutors  in  these 
scenes  of  familiar  life.  These  fashionable 
societies  are  all  that  come  within  our  present 
designs.  Many  of  those  works  have  pre- 
served the  histor)'  of  charactei's,  ])rinciples, 
and  sentiments,  which  had  they  been  con- 
agned  to  etenial  oblivion,  religion  would 
have  had  less  to  mourn,  and  viriue  less  to 
regret. 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  be 
too  short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them 
all,  arc  adorned  with  elegancies  of  composi- 
tion, and  graces  of  style,  w  hich,  had  they  | 
been  devoted  to  the  pu]j)()ses  for  which  they  | 
were  given,  might  have  benefited  the  wcfi'ld  I 
as  much  as  they  have  injuix-d  it.     Out  of  all  j 
these  mischievous  but  lighter  writings,  ne ' 
shall  only  mention  one  or  two  ;  nor  would  ! 
they  have  been  noticed  in  a  little  work  of  | 
this  nature,  but  for  the  populaiity  they  have  ; 
obtained  among  us,  and  our  dread  of  that 
natural  pi-o^ivss,  the  tendency  of  admiration 
to  produce  miitation. 

In  the  Life  of  Marmontt^l,  written  by  him- 
self, we  have  an  extraordin.ary  specimen  of 
decorous  vice   and   accredited   nifamy — of 
abandoned  manners,  to  which  reference  is 
frctjuently  made,  at  least  to  the  characters 
which  exhibit  them,  without  the  sHghtest 
feeling  of  their  turpitude.     Vices  abound 
and  are  revealed  without  tlie  least  ai)parent 
suspicion  of  their  guilt.     The  intimations, 
indeed,  ai-enot  repeated  in  the  way  of  l)oast- 
ing,  but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think  | 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogising.     If  there  ai*e 
no  offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners, 
it  seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  under-  ' 
stood  to  be  vicious  ;  and  if  gavety  of  spii-it 
seems  to  conceal  fi*om  the  wriler  the  com- 
plexion ofc  his  own  morals,  gavety  ot  style 
seems  almost  to  make  the  reader  lose  sight 
of  the  character  of  the  company  in  which 
he  is  passing  his  time.     In  fact  the  delinea- 
tion of  those  characters  consists  rather  in  a 
morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than  in  an  ambi- 
tious dispUiy  of  it.     The  shght  veil  thrown ! 
over  corrupt  manners  by  dcccucy  ci  cxpicv^ 


sion,  seems  the  effect  of  some  renuuni,  vd 
of  principle,  but  of  good  taste.  It  b  4e 
cooi-bloodedness  of  a  heart  stagnated  bf 
long  habits  of  imnunity  ;  for  while  the  p«r 
sions  are  inflamed  by  crin.inal  indulgenccib 
the  sensibilities  of  the  soul  are  chilled,  ITk 
mind  insensibly  loses  that  delicacy  of  pa^ 
ception  which  nicely  disthiguishcs  not  oolf 
the  shades  of  evil,  butthe  very  existrnceof 
the  distinction  between  vice  and  viitnc 
This  dc^dness  of  principle,  and  liveliness  <f 
language,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer, and 
others  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  de- 
scription, to  whose  parties  the  w'riter  rriw- 
red  to  was  familiarly  admitted,  are  named 
with  unbounded  admiration,  not  merely  rf 
their  talents,  but  their  virtues,  Thechanni 
of  their  conversation,  and  the  amiablenessrf 
their  chanicters,  ai*e  the  theme  of  his  un- 
mixed panegyric.  Incidentally,  however, 
as  a  thing  bv  the  by,  as  a  trifle  not  retjuirii^ 
to  be  named  expi-c'ssly,  as  a  thing  not  invali- 
dating any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes  cot, 
that  these  women,  so  faultless  ami  so  pa«- 
gyrised,  are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce 
with  different  men — ^men,  whose  wives  are, 
with  the  same  uncensurable  guilt,  earning 
on  similar  connexions  with  the  husbands  d 
other  women  !  Sobriety,  chastity,  ttic  coo- 
jiigal  and  maternal  virtues,  are  nc>t  thought 
necessary  to  be  called  in  to  complete  their 
round  of  j)erfection.  Impurity  ot  heart  and 
life,  dei'cliction  of  all  the  domestic  duties, 
are  never  bi*ought  forwartl  as  any  dcclucticn 
fi-oni  the  all-atoning  merit  of  graces  of  man- 
ner and  vivacity  ol  conversation. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  intend- 
ed advanced  age  as  a  season  of  i-epcse,  re- 
flection, and  pi-ej)ai-atioii  for  death;  and  to 
have  sent  itsinflrmities,  sufferings,  and  debi- 
lity, as  gracious  intimations  of  our  approach- 
ing change,  and  with  ameiriful  view  of  our 
attaining  by  those  remembrances,  to  the 
end  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  our 
souls. 

But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  ca 
which  these  accomplished  s(x:ieties  seem  to 
have  conj:^ratulated  themselves,  was  in  de- 
feating this  providential  procedure.  It  was 
their  boasted  aim  to  cheat  old  age  of  itsclt— 
of  its  present  inconveniences,  its  decays, 
and  its  pn^spcctive  views,by  a  more  amusing 
metluxl.  They  contrived  to  divert  the  stage 
of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  superinduced 
g^ivety  and  inci*eascd  levity.  Instead  of  de- 
siring to  nivest  it  with  tlie  peacefiil  attii- 
butcs  of  calmness  and  resignation,  tbe\' in- 
vented the  means  of  making  old  age  lose 
itself,  as  it  were,  in  youthful  images,  net 
only  by  indulging  in  light  reading,  but  loose 
composition.  One  of  them  wiis  so  succe»- 
fully  boiled  in  Medea's  kettle,  tliat  his  eulo- 
gist triumphantly  tells  us  he  translated  Aii- 
osto,  and  published  talcs  exhibiting  picUiits 
of  voluptuousness  without  indecency ;  vA 
\i>EL^^!%\i3afiN.^^'^VaX&«x^  adduced  as  add-    4 
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ing  fresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very  verge 
cf  eternity  ! 

Hear  a  celebrated  academician  immor- 
talize one  of  the  deceased  confraternity  in 
his  puf)lic  oi'ation  !  In  illustrating  the  chii- 
ractcr  of  liis  friend,  who  died  in  extrcnu- 
old  age,  he  descrilK's  this  period  as  '  a  season 
when  ingenious  trifling  is  peculiarly  grace- 
ful;  a  period  in  which  men  miglit  give  then)- 
aelves  up  to  levity  with  the  Ic.ist  scruple  and 
the  most  success.  It  is  in  old  age,  says  the 
orator,  that /^  mind  h  diaabusea  on  all  sub- 
jtcU^and  that  a  man  has  aright  to  jest  u^ion 
every  thing  !  It  is  then  that  long  experience 
has  tauglit  him  the  wit  of  concealing  reason 
under  a  veil  which  may  embellish  it  !♦ 

Whoever  lias  cJist  an  eye  on  the  lately 
published  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffane, — 
a  most  unnecessary  and  unpn)fitable  addi- 
tion to  the  late  U>ad  of  similar  literary  mis- 
chiefs,— will  have  Ix-hcld  such  a  picture  of 
the  manners  even  of  private  and  select  so- 
ciety, among  pei'sons  of  high  rank,  science, 
taste,  and  literature,  as  must  make  him  l(X)k 
on  these  distinctions  without  envy,  when  be- 
held disconnected  with  those  principles 
which  alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady, 
we  find  these  striking  circumstances  :  they 
present  a  melancholy  instance  how  com- 
pletely in  Palis,  at  that  time,  a  disregard  of 
all  the  obligations  of  duty,  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion, all  the  charities  of  domestic  virtue,  all 
the  pui-poscs  of  social  usefulness,  was,  on  /icr 
part,  pei-feclly  compatible  wiih  her  being 
received  into  the  first  society.  On  the  pait 
of  her  a?^sociates,  all  the  objections,  insur- 
mountable, we  trust,  in  any  other  place, 
were  there  sacrificed  to  the  reigning  idol — 
the  fondness  for  dismlay^'in  conversation,  the 
vanity  of  eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others. 

Wc  sec  also  how  little  splendid  talents 
contribute  to  the  felicities  of  the  life,  or  to 
the  virtues  of  the  possessor.  We  even  see 
that,  when  not  under  the  controul  of  sound 
principle,  they  awfully  increase  the  present 
capacity  for  evil,  and  the  responsibility  of  a 
future  reckoning.  Instead  of  pix>moting 
improvement,  they  carr^r  contamination.  In 
morals  as  well  as  in  politics, 

*  Omt  power  it  an  nvbUrvemeiit  of  great  ilL* 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered 
in  their  lx>soms  the  seipents  that  were  so 
soon  to  sting,  not  only  their  own  countiy,  but 
all  EUirope.  ^  Here  were  chcrishetl  those 
academical  pfiilosophei-s,  wits,  ar.d  political 
economists,  who  first  sounded  the  alarm  for 
the  simultaneous  extinction  of  thrones  and 
altars ;  who  first  exhibited  the  portentous 
remedies  for  curing  despotism  by  anarchy, 
and  superstition  bv  atheism  ;  who  sowed  the 
first  prolific  seecfs  of  those  revolutionary 
horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  into  the 
poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
iheir  aiTows  at  the  God  oi  Heaven,  and 

*  Speech  of  Comlorerl  to  the  Academy  on  tUe  death 
or  Muatieur  De  TrciKn. 
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erected  on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  king- 
dom, the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  reasoii. 

f  revidusly  to  soqie  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand's  iiMuierous  intrigues,  she  had  Ijeen  sc- 
paraicd  i'nmx  her  hnsbitUtl,  on  the  ground 
whirh,  it  is  piesumed,  the  laws  of  Kngland 
woulil  nut  recognise  as  a  lawful  impediment 
—  that  */ie  woM  a  weak'  and  tirc80?ne  comha' 
nion  /*  She  was  extiaordihaiily  acute,  out 
her  acuteness,  th'm^h  it  was  fi'equently  just, 
was  always  malicious.  It  is  dimcult  to  say 
whether  she  was  more  completely  deficient 
in  sensibility  or  jTriiiciple.  She  possessed 
all  the  qualities  which  attract,  but  wanted 
all  those  which  attach ;  or  rather,  she 
wanted  no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those 
she  possessc'd  to  a  better  account.  N  ot  pos- 
sessing the  female  virtues,  she  either  did  not 
believe  in  their  existence,  or  despised  them. 
If  she  wanted  any  \ice,  it  was  that  of  hy- 
pocrisy' ;  for  slie  takes  little  pains  to  hide 
(nudities  which  were  not  fit  to  be  seen.  If 
she  possessed  any  virtue,  it  was  frankness, 
which  yet  was  often  disfigured  by  coarse- 
ness, and  not  seldom  counteracted  by  false- 
h(>o(l.  She  wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of 
kindness,  affection,  and  tenderness ;  and 
possessed  in  pei-fection  all  ihc  bad  ones  of 
ill-nature,  jeaJousv,  and  envy;  but  her  ruling 
passion  was  a  selfishness  the  most  deeply 
rooted,  and  an  cj5otii.m  the  most  completely 
unconquerul)le. 

Tlie  dark  and  hollow  character  which 
she  takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered 
more  broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth 
of  her  coloui'hig,  the  strength  of  her  lan- 
guage, and  the  power  of  her  wit,  all  frc- 
cjuently  exercised  in  jiroclaiming  her  own 
impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting 
rancour  of  her  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the 
same  class  of  character,*  whom  she  had 
fonnerly  loved  as  much  as  she  could  love 
any  woman  ;  one  who  had  been  her  select 
companion  in  her  own  house  fifteen  yeai*s, 
but  who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust,  and  set 
up  a  falJIrincf  house  fvv  hei-self,  which  drew 
away  some  of  *  the  Ijest  feathers  in  her  wing;* 
— on  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady,  she 
only  exclaimed,  '  1  wish  she  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  then  I  should  not  have  lost 
t)*Alcmbert  !* 

We  leain  from  her  letters,  that  her  splen- 
did society  was  composed  not  mei-ely  of  wits, 
philosophers,  and  academicians,  but  of  wo- 
men of  rank,  of  nobles,  and  of  statesmen, 
with  one  of  whom  she  was  connected.— 
From  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  admira- 
bly written  ei)istles,  we  j)r()fitably  learn 
much  of  the  hollowness  ot  worldly  friend- 
ships, much  of  the  insincerity  of  mere  wits 
and  mere  men  of  lettei*s — of  persons  who 
associate  together,  partly  for  the  credit  of 
having  it  known  that  they  are  so  associated 
— who  mix  acrimony  and  adulation,  ven- 
turing to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  re- 
ciprocal flatti  ry  when   together,  by  their 

*  Mudcaiuiulie  dc  rP>i>iuaitf. 
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cutting  snrcisms  when  m  jjaratcd.  Happily, 
the  iiriv  vse  ve  of  tli«>c  comniuniciitioiis, 
tlic  III- fir  we  .lie  c(n»vinced  tliut  nothinj;  but 
sjiin.'!  piincipli',  *  ji^fHlly  siTicoiity,*  :i  i:(»n- 
qiicht  (ivtT  \ unit) ,  a  tiiuniph  <»vt.r  ci^otism, 
ail  h;ibitii;il  sli'iitrirU'  aj;uiii^t  stltishiicss — 
c:incst:i!jli>h  an  h.imuiraljle,  virtuouij  and  du- 
rabh  lVit"n(l>hip,  or  ^lR•d  a  benign  lusirc  on 
tlie  most  p(vlir»licd  society. 

\Vf  rcpt-af,  that  thcst*  rcpc)rts  are  not  in- 
diist]*it)iislv  gleaned  from  rival  partii-s,  ill- 
informod  jourualists,  nor  evtn  from  virtuous 
■writers,  tMjL^ci-  to  cxposf*  the  vices  they  de- 
tcsird  ;  but  frMii  tlie  principal  performers 
in  the  scene — from  a  u«  man  whose  unct»n- 
tri-vlKtbie  opeiiiKS'*  prevents  her  concealing 
her  rwn  vics. 

We  se«',  n»>t  witliDUt  pain,  her  exposure 
fif  tlie  f.iults  (:t">vome  of  t!ie  iis»oeiat«'s  whcm 
she  so  se(!ulou"»lv  c(Hn't«>,  and  so  constantlv 
abues  ;  we  se«-  the  maliynily  which  fcnx'es 
itself  thr-  ue-h  all  her  endeavours  to  ajjpear 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  distiniijinslicd  per- 
s.'^n  to  whom  she  wiites;  we  s^-e  the  c(in"0- 
dinj;  envy,  tlie  iri. a win.o:  jealousy,  i^nd  some- 
times the  obxio'iN  aversion  to  the  individu- 
als of  a  s^K'.iety,  withr.ut  which  she  cannot 
exist ;  which  s'ociety  pnibal)ly  entertained  a 
re<-ij)rocal  h  itred  <ri  their  flattering  hostess, 
and  yet  c(»uld  not  exist  without  her.  All 
this  exhilnts  a  si'ene,  trom  which  an  unso- 
phislicated  I'.ni^Iish  heart  tuins  away,  slck- 
enin;^  with  dis^Mist. 

This  unh  i])py  woman,  old,  deaf,  l)lind, 
repining;,  and  irupi(»us,  vet  drew  this  accom- 
pl  >!ud  s' «  lety  abtiut  her  bv  their  mutual 
fon'Msc^s  t  r  c-  •nvers:Ltion.  'I'hey  met  with- 
out ;4HVcti{'n,  thev  paited  v^ithout  i-egret ; 
)et  meit  they  nnist — they  were  necessary 
to  each  r;ther,  not  for  comfort,  for  they  knew 
neither  the  name  nor  the  thing  ;  but  sfK:icty 
being  an  article  t:f  the  fii*st  necessity  for  the 
su]>port  of  existence,  it  must  be  had  with 
companions  hating,  aiid  hated  by,  each  other. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  fondness  for 
society  seems  not  so  much  a  taste,  as  a  ra- 
ging :'ij)petite. 

It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartless  so- 
ciety, where  pei'sons  of  talents  and  bix-eding 
meet,  not  so  nnich  t-^i  enjov  each  other,  as 
to  I'ct  rid  <if  themselves.  Intimacy  without 
C'lnfi'Icric,  and  lutL-rcurse  witln  ut  esteem, 
add  litih-  tu  the  genuine  delijjhts  of  social 
life.  Competition,  while  it  hillames vanity, 
is  no  impi  u\  er  <  f  kindm  ss. 

In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  nien  were  wits 
anrlauthois  by  jirofcssicn,  and  ladies  judges 
and  critics  by  courtes),  jioihii.g  was  con- 
H^lered  as  an  exclusion  from  these  .societies 
but  want  (jf  talents  to  annise,  or  taste  to  de- 
cid'\  'i'hepoet  pnxluced  his  work,  not,  how- 
ever, «» much  to  be  connected  as  aj)plauded; 
nUso  much  to  be  counselled  as  flattered  ; 
he,  in  return,  ])Hying  usuri<«usly,  iji  the  same 
C'niiitcifeit  coin,  the  honour  conferred  on 
him,  and  the  benefit  done  hhn,  by  their  i)ro- 
claniation  ot  the  beauty  vi  his  work  ;  his 
i,.Me,  |irhiips,  appended  on  the  avowed 


patixmage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  oor 
I)lain  language,  shoukl  call  infamous.  Heii 
gi  ateful  to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  fa 
crown  of  laurel  from  fair  and  fasluciaUr, 
but  impure  hands ;  and  Pans  resounds,  ran 
morning,  with  the  immortality  assigntdhia 
by  the  decision  of  this  cotei  ic. 

All  this  might  Ixi  veiy  uell,  or  at  lc9< 
woukl  not  be  s«j  very  bad,  if  there  werev 
future  reckoning  ;  but  to  see  old  agevtt- 
out  consolation,  di*eading  s(>litude  asonlr  ki 
terrible  than  death  ;  to  contemplate  loutf 
sight  as  only  augmenting  S])iritual  blindiM^ 
yet  to  see  the  afllicted  suflfererclingir^n 
this  mi>er:ibie  existeixe,  and  closing  a  life 
of  sin  with  a  death  without  penitt-rxc  and 
without  hope  ;  tu  consider  talents  capable 
of  great  things,  abused  and  misapjjlied ;  i 
(i<>ti  not  merily  forsiiken,  but  denied  ;iD 
tin  se  ai-e  imaj^es  from  which  thescberoilBd 
turns  away  with  horror  sf  hencd  by  cca- 
passion.  May  e\  ery  daughter  of  Brititin  sat, 
with  the  patnarch  of  old,  *  Cc  me  not  iriio 
their  seci-et,  O  my  soul ;  to  their  a&bcmbff 
let  not  thine  honour  be  united  !* 

Some  ladies  of  uninijK'ached  morali^ 
w-xae  found  in  these  coteries.  True:  jA 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  saying,  thatt&cy 
could  hav  e  retained  but  little  c>f  that  delica- 
cy which  shoidd  pi  eserve  the  purity  of  »• 
ciety,  wlien  they  make  no&ci*uple  of  xnixoig 
intinnitely  with  women  whose  practises  they 
would  not  by  anv  means  adopt.  In  such  so- 
ciety virtue  witheis,  delicacy  is  impaired, 
and  principle  finally  extinguished. 

In  this  view  it  is  impossible  net  to  makei 
shoi t  digression,  to  observe  with  gratitude 
on  the  obligations  cf  ir.ngHsh  srciety  toonr 
late  venerated  queen.  2Sot  to  insist  on  lie 
admirable  exami)le  she  stt  in  her  exact  po^ 
fomiance  ot  all  the  domestic  duties ;  her 
public  conduct,  in  one  important  instance, 
will  ever  reflect  honour  en  her  memoir— 
we  mean  her  solicitude  to  prevent  the  im- 
pure mixtures  to  which  we  arc  now  allu&n( 
She  raised,  as  it  were,  a  rampart  betwcci 
vice  and  virtue;  and  her  stnctness  in  a* 
eluding  fi-oin  the  royal  presence  all  whohad 
forfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  toi^ 
had  a  general  moral  effect,  by  exclu&S 
them  also  from  the  virtuous  society  of  otben 
of  their  o\v  n  rank.  Discriniinatic'ins  of  tla 
nature  are  of  incalcu]ai)le  value  in  pTtse^ 
ving  the  di>thictions  between  ctTTtctnes 
and  impurity,  when  nooifender,  though rf 
the  highest  rank,  can  presene  the  pubGc 
dignity  of  the  station  she  has  dishonourtd. 

*  *Twai  hard,  jicrliapt,  on  lirrc  and  ihrrea  «aif, 
Dftiruusto  rrlnrti.  and  nut  n*eeircd  \ 
Jiut  Ha»a  «lii>k'tonNrri)^iir  in  ibr  Bwin, 
Anil  iaiiK>it  (If  uiibit  mitird  (o  prrMTte  vilfe  eue 
lliat  purii},  wtitMf  luu  «ai  iMioTali.* 

COWFER. 

I  .ondon  also  lias  had  its  select  assembfin 
tor  conversation.  They  wei-e  neither  tfr 
iling,  dull,  nor  ped.-mtic.  If  there  werck* 
disjjlay  of  wit,  less  pains  to  be  easv,  J* 
stuily  to  be  iuitui*al,  less  ufllctatiou  of  \t^ 
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maffected,  less  effort  to  be  onconstrained,  i  fur  having  spent  the  hours  of  their  absence 
;here  was  more  sinceritv,  integrity,  and  in  scenes  of  oloody  warfare  or  perilous  nd- 
dndiiess,  Ifthere  wasalcsspciiMftiuilaim  venture,  in  mournful  solitude,  clu-ating  tiie 
It  being  ingenious,  ingenuity  was  never  time  in  simple  occupations,  yet  sucli  as  scr- 
w'anting.  Ifthere  were  lessjjersiflage  and  I  ved  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  their  beloved 
(arcasin,  there  was  more  affection,  truth,  I  hci'oes ;  in  one,  by  contnving  dcconitions  for 
ind  nature.  Religion,  though  not  discussed, !  a  living  lord,  or,  ui  the  oth<*r,  lionouring  the 
vas  alwavs  venerateid,  and  no  degree  of  memory  of  the  dead  one,  b\  preparing  tune^ 
"ank  or  talent  would  have  procured  an  in-  ral  honours  for  his  father,  ingeniously  defer- 
aroduction  when  there  was  any  taint  on  the ;  ring  the  detested  second  nuptials  by  nightly 
rejiutation.  '  unravelling  the  daily  labotfr,  and  thus  keep- 


i'he  tone  of  social  intercourse  is  at  pre- 
lent,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  i*e- 
lent  adoptioQ  of  more  direct  religious  im- 
provement in  the  private  parties  of  some 
;>cr9Qns  oi  rank  ana  talents.  But  to  itrtum 
U>Part&. 


ing  her  pmmise  of  consent  when  tlie  work 
should  be  finished,  and  prcservinj^  her  fide- 
lity to  her  lortl  by  never  finishing  it. 

What  manly  Knglish  heait  would  not  pre- 
fer the  fond  anxiety  of  the  'I'nyan  wife, 
which  led  her  in  secix^t  to  the  watch-tower 


One  instance  more  of  the  substitution  of ;  to  mark  the  battle,  and  tenderly  seek  to  ex- 
talent  for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  regard  I  ploi^  her  husband  so  soon  to  bleed, — to  all 
pud  to  the  ah^ience  of  the  one  where  the '  the  Aspasias  of  Greece,  to  all  the  l)u  Def- 

fands,  the  De  TEspinasses  the  D'l:'.pinaya, 


3lher  abounded ;  one  instance  more,  and  we 
vill  relieve>)ur  readers,  and  can7  them  to 
tircathe  a  purer  atmosphere  in  better  com- 
pany. The  celebrated  Madame  d*Epinay 
IS  described  by  one  of  her  admirers,*  who 
::ame  in  the  order  of  succession  next  after 
liousseau,  not  only  as  the  most  attractive, 
lut.most  diacreet  of  women  !  This  discre- 
ion,  which  b  his  rather  than  bet's,  appears 
Ji  bjs  making  her  indulgence  in  forbidden 
^ratifications,  consistent  with  her  constant 
regard  lor  public  (pinion,  and  the  dcare  of 
reputation.  He  records,  intentionally  to  her 
honour,  that  being  above  all  pi-qudices  her- 
self, (that  is,  above  the  weiikness  of  Chris- 
ianity,)  yet  no  one  knew  better  what  was 
lue  to  the  prejudices  of  others.  She  con- 
brmed,  he  observes,  as  scrupulously  to  old 
Lsages,  as  to  new  o|jinioRs,  and  kept  up  the 
lat  ward  observances  of  the  church  as  much 
IS  a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could  have 
lone  ;  that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infidel  and 
hypocrite.  He  proclaims  to  her  glory, 
hat,  '  without  believing  in  any  catechism 
lUt  that  of  good  sense,  she  never  foiled  to 
eceive  the  sacraments,  painful  as  the  stupid 
eremony  was,  with  the  best  grace  imagina- 
lei,  as  often  as  decency,  or  the  scruples  of 
ler  friends,  made  it  becoming.'  '  Perhaps,' 
dds  her  profane  panegyrist,  *  there  was  as 
auch  greatness  in  receiving  them  with  her 
lOtion  of  them,  as  there  would  have  been  in 


to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  ftmcy,  and  all 
the  practical  |X)llutions  of  the  life,  of  the 
*bofnie8  societies*  of  the  mctixjpolis  <if  France. 
Hut,  happily,  we  need  not  go  hack  to  i*an- 
sackantiquity  for  rxfl //;/?/£•»  in  the  finely  ima- 
gined females  of  Troy  or  Ithica,  nor  for 
warnings  to  the  polished,  l)ut  pi-ofligatc 
courtezans  of  Athens,  nor  to  the  criminal 
countesse  of  Paris  ; — we  may  find  instances 
of  the  one,  and  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
other,  nearer  home.  We  need  go  no  furthlT 
for  the  highest  examples  of  fenrale  di^iity, 
talent,  and  worth,  than  arc  to  be  fouml  in  tlie 
private  biographv  of  our  own  country. 

We  could  produceno  inconsiderable  num- 
ber in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who,  if 
their  names  are  not  blazoned  in  the  book  of 
fdme,  will  be  recorded  in  moi*e  histin^  cha- 
ractei's  in  the  b<x)k  of  life — who,  if  their  me- 
moirs are  not  spangled  with  their  tons  inots^ 
have  yet  had  their  good  actions  and  holy 
principles  embalmed  in  the  writings  of  their 
faithful  Christian  friends.  But  we  slwdl  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  veiy  few. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  from 
the  ancient  Earls  of  Shre\\^bury,  was  emi- 
nentlv  skilled  in  human,  buc  especially  indi* 
vine  leaming.  But  the  remembrance  of  her 
talents,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
first  order,  is  lost  in  that  of  her  Christiau 
virtues.     Among  numerous  other  instances 


efusing  thenu'  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with !  of  her  pious  exertions,  she  contributed 
uchaconfiirmity  of  principles,  she  obtained  largely  to  the  support  of  a  S(x:ietv  for  con- 
he  pnze  of  the  academy,  as  well  as  the  ho- 1  verting  the  Indians  in  Ncw-Kngland,  long 
naee  of  the  academician  ?  I  before  missions  were  thouj;ht  of  by  her  tardy 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  copJf countrymen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal  mns- 
emptttous  smile  of  pity  these  ladies,  with  '  sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  iasUtntly  de- 
ll tneir  allowed  taste  and  leaming,  must,  if  i  voted  a  large  sum  to  those  exiled  fuid  desti- 
hcy  were  consistent,  have  beheld  the  pic-  !  tute  clerg^Mnen  who  had  fled  hither  for  piT- 
ures  of  these  obsolete  wives,  Andromache  tecti<m.  Her  piety  was  as  exeinphiry  as 
jid  Penelo|>e,  as  delineated  bv  the  Grecian  that  extensive  oenevolence  of  which  it  was 
»ard — pictui-es  of  female  excellence  and  do-  the  souire. 

nestic  virtue,  which  have  drawn  the  tear  of  In  Birch's  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
idmiring  sympathy  .from  many  a  British  there  is  a  most  interesting  acctnint  of  Mary, 
;ye.  The  poet  has  omitted  to  mention  who-  •  Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
lier  their  valfant  lords  loved  them  the  less  j  every  thing  to  say  that  she  was  entirely  wor- 
•  Le  Bum  U  Grinua.  I  thy  of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Chiis- 
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tian  philosopher.  Of  the  eminently  pious 
Lady  Ki-ances  Hobart,  the  ornament  of  the 
court  of  James  ihc  Fii*st,  Dr.  Collins  has 
preserved  an  iijtcrtsiintr  nicnHirial.  A  long 
and  umveaned  aiicnliun,  for  many  years  to 
the  bodily  siiilVriu^s  df  her  lord,  could  only 
be  surpassc<l  by  lu-r  imxicty  tor  his  sjjiritu.il 
interests.  Thn-Ut;!!  the  blessing  of  (iod  she 
became  the  honoiuvd  nisinnnent  ot"  a  t'>tal 
change  in  his  character,  wlio  never  nanied 
her  by  any  otht-r  appellation  but  that  of  his 

*  dear  saint.*  'I'his  term  had  not  then  fallen 
into  reproach. 

Of  Susanna,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  im- 
possible to  s.iy  too  much,  i-'or  bix;vity's  sake, 
however,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one 
or  two  imiticuliin.  in  speaking  of  a  life  which 
nyas  a  constant  seiies  of  secret  jnety  and  ac- 
tive bonevolence.  V\'hen  near  her  end, 
"which  happened  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
Bhe  imj^lored  her  loi-d,  that  whatever  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  the  fortunes  or  ac- 
quiremtnls  of  her  children,  that  they  might 
be  educated  in  the  .strictest  principles  of 
Christianity,  in  comparison  of  which  she  es- 
teemed all  worldly  acconiplishments  as  no- 
thing. To  her  dyini^  father,  who  had  been 
inattentive  to  Christian  duties,  she  adminis- 
tered such  spii-itual  sujiports,  that  in  rapture 
he  praised  God  that  he  should  Ii\e  to  re- 
ceive his  best  religioub  consolations  from  his 
own  child  ! 

To  the  memon*  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the 
incomparable  wife  of  the  gnllant  Lord 
Cutts,  so  distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Na- 
mur,  noble  justice  bus  been  done  in  an  admi- 
rable funeral  sermon  of  Bishop  Atterbury, 
"which  we  would  recommend  to  ever)-  lea- 
der who  has  a  taste  for  exalted  piety  or  fine 
•writing. 

1  he  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  wasnot  less 
distinguished  foi*  superior  tiilents  than  for 
eminence  in  every  Christiafi  attainment. — 
She  has  been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tat- 
ler,  under  the  very  inappropriate  appellation 
of  Aspasia.  No  two  cUaracters  could  form 
a  more  ])erfect  c-  ntrast. 

•  But  the  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all 
the  Knglish  ladies  who  have  conferred  ho- 
nour on  their  country.  Of  those  already 
mentioned  all  possessed  considerable  ta- 
lents. Some  were  eminent  tor  their  skill  in 
the  dead  languages  ;  others  for  their  know- 
ledge of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  ;  all  for 
tlieir  higli  religious  attainments.  All  wei-e 
practical  Christians — all  adorned  their  pro- 
fession by  the  strictest  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic, the  relative,  and  the  tiociai  du- 
ties.* 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady 
Russell  f  Many  daughters  have  done  virtu- 
ously, but  thou  excellest  them  all  !  She  has 
unintentionally  becjueathed  us  her  chai-acter 
in  her  letters.  Tliough  there  is  little  ele- 
gance in  her  style,  thei-e  is  all  the  dignity  oi 

*  For  a  full  account  oftbrtc,  and  many  other  eqnallj 
eiDUieoi  ladies,  $t9  *  Mrrnoin  ur  I'iuut  Women.* 


wisdom  and  truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many 
spec i menu  of  epistolary  writing  might  be 
pnxluced,  which  excel'thcse  in  the  graces 
of  composition,  but  few  wliich  surpass  tbrm 
in  that  strong  sense,  solid  judgn^ent,  and 
thr>se  discriniiiiHting  powei^  which  were 
the  characteristics  of  her  intellectual  attaic- 
ments,  as  hen>ic  fortitude.  Christian  humi- 
lity, unshaken  truot  in  (jod,  and  submissiOD 
to  his  dispensations,  were  of  her  religiuis 
character.  Such  a  combination  of  teiwlcr- 
ness  the  most  exquisite,  maj^ianimity  the 
most  unaffected,  ai»d  Christian  piety  ihc 
most  practical,  have  not  often  met  m  the 
same  mind. 

An  acute,  but  sceptical  French  writer, 
calls  *  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride, 
and  the  noblest  way  of  obtaining  pi:aise.*— 
How  well  has  the  prince  of  pagan  philoso- 
phei-s,  bv  anticipation,  corrected  tliis  tinsd 
phrase  !    *  If  thou  art  not  gcxxl,  thy  inagm- 
nimiiy  is  ridiculous,  and  wortfty  of  no  ho- 
nour. '    How  did  our  sublime  Christian  aif- 
feixrr  practically  improve  upon  both  !  •  Sseck 
not  the  honour  which  cometh  from  meu,  but 
that  which  cometh  fi-om  God." 

V\  hether  we  view  this  llustrious daughter 
of  the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes 
on  the  pubhc  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  cfis- 
cealing  the  tender  anguish  ot  the  wife  under 
the  asbumed  composure  of  the  secretarr; 
whether  we  behold  her,  after  his  ctwJem- 
nation,  pi  ostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  unfeeling 
m  inaich,  imploring  a  ssioit  reprieve  fw  her 
adored  husband,  whik  the  iixni- hearted  ks^ 
heard  the  |>etition  without  emotion,  and  it- 
fused  it  without  regi-et ;  whether  we  behold 
her  subhme  composure  at  their  final  Rpaii- 
tion,  which  drew  from  her  dying  lord  the 
confession,  *  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ;' 
whether  we  behold  her  heroic  resolutioQ 
rather  to  see  him  die,  than  to  persuade  him 
to  any  dishonourable  means  to  preserve  his 
hfe  ;  whether  we  see  her  superiorit}*  tor^ 
sentment  afterwards  towards  the  promocen 
of  his  execution, — no  expression  cf  an  ub- 
forgiving  spirit ;  no  hard  sentence  escipins 
her,  even  against  the  savage  Jeffries,  who 
pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  inwit 
to  cruelty ;  no  triumph  ^hen  that  if&nioys 
judge  was  afterwards  disgraced  and  vnpn- 
soned;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  thanteiD- 
perate  letter  to  the  King  a  few  davs  after 
her  dear  lord's  execution,  declaring  that,  it 
she  were  capable  of  consolation,  it  wi  nW 
only  be  that  her  loixi's  fame  might  be  pit- 
^sgrved  in  the  King's  more  favourable  €('>• 
nion  : — had  long  habits  of  vohlj>tuollsncs^ilft 
any  sense  of  pity  in  thiscoriiipt  king:  <t, 
rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  been  ibrgi  ttcn  in 
his  anatoniy,  it  must  have  been  tcudied  U 
her  humble  intreaty  that  *  he  would  gnrf 
his  pardon  to  a  woman  amazed  with  grufcto 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  sei  veil  to 
father  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  to 
Majesty  in  his  gi-eatest  periU :'— if  wc^ie* 
Uiis  extraordinary  sufferer  under  all  tbcK 
trials,  while  we  admii-e  the  woman,  we  ant 
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the  divine  erace  whkh  alone  could 
VKtain  her  under  tnem. 

After  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not 
vay,  that,  for  ?.n  example  of  co:yugal  tender- 
3X^  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  coun- 
try for  a  perfect  model  ?  Portia  swallowing 
lire  because  she  would  not  sui*vivc  her  Bru- 
tus, the  Psete^  non  dolct  of  the  faithful  Ar- 
laia.  as  she  stabbed  herself,  and  then  pre- 
leDtcd  the  sword  to  her  husband,  to  set  liim 
an  example  «»f  dying  bravely  ;  these  heme 
instances  of  conjugal  affection,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  aees,  are  surpassed 
by  the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell :  they  died 
a  voluntary  death  rather  than  outlive  their 
husbands  ;  Chiistianity  imposed  on  her  the 
severer  duty  of  sun'ivmg  hers — of  living  to 
suffer  calamities  scarcely  less  trying,  and  to 
pcrfomi  d'aties  scarcely  less  heroic.  After 
weeping  herself  blind,  after  the  loss  of  her 
only  son  the  Duke  of  Bcdfoixl,  let  us  view 
her  called  to  witness  the  death  of  her  daugh- 
ter, the  Duchess  of  Rutland.  After  seeing 
her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her  going  to 
the  chamber  of  her  other  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in 
child-bed,  of  which  the  other  had  just  died. 
When  her  only  surviving  daughter  inquired 
after  her  sister,  the  mother  chuerluUv  repli- 
ed, *  I  have  just  seen  her  out  of  bed  l' — It 
iras  in  her  coffin. 

In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  consider 
the  portrait  of  this  illustiious  lady  it  is  with 
Aesn  admiration.  Each  lineament  derives 
additional  beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the 
i«est,  the  symmetry  of  the  features  corres- 
ponding with  tlje  just  proportions  of  the 
whole  figure. 

EnglatuVa  Beat  Hofte. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the 
past,  as  well  with  reference  to  our  neigh- 
Dours  as  ourselves.  If  we  liave  shown  that 
■we  have  little  regret  in  anv  still  remaining 
difference  between  the  inhauitantsof  the  op- 
ponte  shore^and  much  to  fear  from  a  grow- 
ing resemblance  between  them ;  if  we  have 
successfully  hinted  at  the  grounds  of  our  own 
peal  superioijty,  and  the  jjossibility  of  main- 
taining, and  even  increasing  our  greatness, 
to  any  extent  consistent  with  human  imper- 
fection ;  if  we  have,  io  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  anticipated  what  niighthe  our  ul- 
timate degradation,  whilst  in  the  fii*st  we 
had  pomtelat  the  heights  to  which  we  may 
reasooably  aspire ;  let  us  not  think  it  unwor- 
thy our  attention  to  inquire  how  we  can 
aJone  answer  our  high  destination,  revive 
-what  we  have  lost,  attain  what  more  is  with- 
in our  reach,  or  having  attained  it,  bow  we 
may  perpetuate  the  inestimable  blessing. 

We  have  at  length,  though  with  a  slow 
and  reluctant  movement,  begun  to  provide  a 
national  education  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Prejudice  held  out  against  it  with  its 
accustomed  pertinacity, — knowledge  would 
only  make  them  idle,  ignoi*ance  would  pre- 


serve subordination,  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty  would  impede  the  performance  of  it. 
This  last  we  did  not  perhaps  say  in  so  many 
words,  but  was  it  not  the  principle  of  our 
conduct  ?  We  put  oft*  the  instruction  of  the 
pool*  till  the  irrowth  of  cnme  made  the  rich 
tremble.  VVe  refused  to  make  them  better 
till  ihev  grew  so  much  worse  as  to  augment  ■ 
the  dirticulty,  as  to  lessen  the  probability  of 
their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home  to  the 
opulent.  They  were  afniid  for  their  proper- 
ty, for  their  lives  ;  they  were  driven  to  do 
what  had  long  been  their  duty  not  to  have 
left  undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  till  *  the 
overHowings  of  liflgidliness  made  thcra 
afraid/  They  discovered  at  length,  that  ig- 
norance had  not  made  better  subjects,  bet- 
ter senants,  better  men.  This  lesson  they 
might  have  condescende<l  to  learn  sooner 
fixmi  the  Irish  rebels,  from  the  French  revo- 
lutionists. We  have  at  length  done  well, 
though  we  have  done  it  reluctantly.  We 
have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many 
still  withhold  the  same  blessing.  If,  as  is 
the  public  opinion,  it  is  the  force  of  tempta- 
tion Nvliich  nas  produced  so  much  cnme 
among  the  poor,  are  not. the  rich,  and  espe- 
cially the  children  of  the  rich,  exposed  to  at 
least  as  strong  temptitions,  not  indeed  to 
steal,  but  to  violate  other  commandments  of 
ccjual  authority  ?  Laws,  without  manners, 
will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them  :  man- 
ners, without  religion,  will  be  but  imperfect- 
ly reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  rclij^ious 
reformation  will  be  comj)lete,  whilst  it  is 
confined  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least 
a  work  of  supercn)gation  by  some  among  the 
higher  ranks  ?  There  arc,  however,  many 
honourable  exceptions,  the  number  nfwhicn 
is,  we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monoj)olize  our  be- 
nevolence }  Why  should  the  rich  in  this 
one  instance,  be  so  disinterested  ?  Why 
should  not  the  same  charity  be  extended  to 
the  children  of  the  opulent  and  the  great  ? 
Why  should  the  son  of  the  nobleman,  not 
share  the  advantage  now  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  his  servant,  of  his  workman,  of 
the  poorest  of  his  neighbours  ?  Why*bhould 
not  Christian  instruction  be  made  a  promi- 
nent article  in  the  education  of  those  who 
are  to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  arc  to  work  and  to  serve  ?  Why 
are  these  most  important  beings,  the  verf 
beings  in  this  enlightened  country  whose  im- 
mortal interests  are  the  most  neglected  i 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  pro- 
vides not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the 
faith,  ami  is  woi^se  th;m  an  infidel.'  If  this 
be  true  of  temporal,  what  shall  be  said  of  him 
who  neglects  to  make  *  for  his  own'  a  spi- 
rittjal  provision  ?  Does  not  he  far  more  em- 
phatically deny  •  that  faith*  which  is  viola- 
tetl  evea  in  the  other  uiferior  case  ? 

If  wc  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor 
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with  a  vieir  to  check  the  spii-it  of  insulxinli- 
nation,  that  spirit  i\:<mii«s  little  less  su]i|)il-" 
skn  in  our  own  families.  In  all  ninks  it 
the  prevailing  evil  of  the  prest-nt  ri'iv.  The 
dimioisheilcAedienccof  children  tupm-ents, 
of  sen'ants  to  masters,  of  !iul)ji-ct»  to  sove- 
reign!, all  spring  fitrni  one  coninimi  root — 
an  abatemi^t  of  thu  reverence  to  the  autho- 
rity of  GmL  Fatlmrsshoiildtliercforelcci'] 
up.  in  thdrdTsiiriiig,  as  long  as  pusiiblc,  : 
dependence  on  themselves,  vfithuut  wliicli 
they  will  graduull)'  shake  off  their  depen 
dence  on  their  Maker.  Indc|)endcnce  r 
every  kind,  as  il  is  the  prevailing  wis) i,  so  L 
m  the  most  alarmiiig.dftiecr.  VVith  filial 
obedience,  obedience  to  Divine  authnrity 
will  become  connected  ;  but  the  muzale  of 
domestic rcstndnt  ihabcii  off,  there  will  hi: 
no  coutriiul  of  any  kind  left.  Might  not  a 
more  exact  Christian  institution  help  to  ar- 
rest tlie  same  cpiiit  which  has,  within  a  few 
years,  so  frwjucntly  broken  out  in  our,  in 
many  respects,  excellent  public  schools .' 
We  mean  not  altngether,  to  censui-c  the  ho- 
nourable seminaries.  Do  not  tlte  youth  cai- 
ly  tliithcr,  rather  than  ncqnire  there,  thi: 
want  of  Bulwrduiatioii  *  Is  it  not  too  often 
previously  fostered  at  home  by  titf  habits  of 
luxury,  the  taste  for  expense,  the  unre- 
strained indulgences,  the  unsubdued  tem- 
pers, wliich  so  ill  prepare  them  to  submit  to 
moral  discipline  ?  Laxity  of  manners  and  of 
principles  act  reciprocally ;  they  are  alter- 
nately cause  and  effect. 

'I'eiidcr  parents  are,  indeed  grieved  at  the 
indications  of  evil  dispositions  in  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  even  worthy  peq>leilo  not  always 
•tudv  the  human  character :  they  are  too 
much  disposed  to  believe  this  budding  vice 
but  accidental  defect — a  failing  which  linie 
will  cure.  I'irae  cures  nothing;  time  onlv 
I,  only  exasperates,  whei'e  rclf- 
3t  called  in  as  a  corrective,  it  is  in 
...  tohopctotametheheadstrongvitjencc 
ot  the  passions  by  a  few  moral  sentences ; 
the  euro  is  too  weak  for  the  natural  ferocity 
oftheanimaL  Jf  the  most  religious  educi- 
tton  docs  not  always  answer  the  end,  what 
end  is  an  education,  in  which  religion  docs 
ttot  predominate,  likely  to  produce .'  How  is 
the  Christian  character  likely  to  be  formed 
without  the  strict  inculcation  of  religious 
principles,  without  the  powerful  discipline 
<tf  religious  and  moral  haltits  > 

Parents  are  naturally  and  hoiKwnbly 
anxious  about  advancing  the  bterest  of  their 
Mhs  i  but  they  do  not  alwavs  extend  thjs 
anxiety  to  their  best  interests.  They  pre- 
pare them  for  the  world,  but  neglect  to  pie- 
pare  tlwm  for  eternity.  VVc  recal  our 
_  words ;  they  do  not  eveii  make  the  best]  Jic- 
"  paration  fur  the  world,  I'hcir  affection  i^  I 
warm,  but  is  short-sighted  ;  fnr  sorely  tli.it 
principle  which  is  the  root  of  all  virtuous  ;r- 
tion,  ot  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  he.i' t, 
of  integriiy,  of  sober- miiidtdness,  of  pa- 
tience, ijf  self-denial,  of  vei-dcity,  of  fbiti- 
lude,  of  perseverance  in  a  right  pursuit,  is 


life,  for  titness  for  llie  most  ' 
useful  cmploj-ineiits,  for  adorning  th;  mtbt 
honourable  siiuatiotis;  tor  wedonotrecoD-  j 
mend  such  a  religion  em  would  make  Aks-  : 
tics,  as  would  abstract  men  frwn  the  bua-  I 
ncss  or  the  duties  of  life,  or  front  the  true  at-  I 
joyments  of  society.  Then:  seem^  imked, 
little  necessity  for  guarding  against  eiilirf  ■ 
which  we  see  no  great  danger. 

Gentlemen   should   be  scholars ;  libcnl    ' 
learning  need  not  iiitei-fere  with  relipcm    J 
aciiuircments,  unless  it  be  soconductedai     { 
to  leave  nu  time  for  its  cultivati<>n,  uidea  it    ! 
cause  them  to  consider  religion  as  an  ah)ect     ; 
of iiiterionegard.     But  no  humanlevuni    ' 
ought  to  keep  religious  instruction  in  the 
background,  so  as  to  render  it  Anioddea- 
tal,  a  subordinate  part  in  the  educaliai  <f  k 
Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apology  might  be  made  for  the  i»- 
tives  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  for  Ibdr 
contemptof  religion,  from  the  ioadof  ibaitd 
and  superstitious  observances  which  degi^ 
It.  ITiough  even  they  might  have  diawc- 
red,  under  these  disadvantages,  much  that 
is  Kood  ;  for  they  have  had  wtiters  vbo 
yield  to  none  in  elevation  of  sentimmt,m 
loftiness  of  genius,  and  subUmity  of  dei-ctioL* 
Vet  the  labours  c^'  these  excellent  men  have 
left  the  character  of  their  religion  unaltnrd. 

But  nv  liave  no  such  excuse  to  plodftr 
the  contempt  or  neglect  of  rcligjion.  Here, 
Chriaii.iniiy  presents  hei-self  to  us  neidier 
d  ishonou  red,  degraded,  nor  disfigui-ed.  Hnt 
-"--'-  set  before  us  in  ull  her  on^nAlpurilv; 
e  her  in  her  whole  consistent  chinc- 

,  nil  her  fair  iind  just  propurtiaB,H 
she  came  from  the  lian<h  of  her  Divine  Ati- 
thor.  Weseeherasshehasbeencomplde- 
ly  rescued  from  tliut  encumberinE  lead  on- 
tier  Which  she  had  so  loaigeroaned;  deUre- 
red  from  her  long  bondage.Tjy  the  labouisof 
"r  blessed  reformers,  a!nd  handed  dowBto 

unmutilatcd  and  unde&ced. 

If  every  English  gentleman  ttid  bat  Kii- 

ousty  reSect,  how  much  the  lature  nwnl 

prosperity  of  his  country  depends  m  dK 

•^"cation  he  may  at  this  momcnube  giiiK 

is  sun,  even  if  his  paternal  feelingsdid 

stimulate   his   zealiois  endeavours,  hit 

patrioiic  would. 

May  the  unworthy  writer,  who  lore*  her 


•  WTuI  h«  bnniaiil  bnv  and  «Ik*Wr  ^  FnH^ ' 


tut  Ihtj  cmiuullr  impni 
■hicli  ■lane  nihclk  ■  Mtiai 
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onj5  life,  has  anxiously  watched  its  alter- 
tiuns  of  pro!ipcit)us  and  adverse  fortune ; 
cl  wUo,  oil  the  very  verge  of  eternity,  is 
opottionally  anxious  for  its  moi*al  pros- 
riity,  as  she  a];pn)aclics  nearer  to  that 
Ate,  in  view  of  which  all  temporal  conside- 
.tioiis  diminish  in  their  value  ;  may  she 
ipc  thiit  her  eg<Jtism  will  be  forgiven,  and 
sr  parclt  n  be  obtiiined  for  the  liberty  she  is 
iking  ?  May  she  venture  to  suj^posc  that 
le  is  now  conversing  with  some  individual 
kther  of  a  family  in  tlie  higher  ranks  of  life, 
nd,  presuming  that  he  would  permit  the 
-ccdom,  address  him,  and  through  him, 
very  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  king- 
ofn»  in  plain  and  bold  language,  wiUi 
omething  like  the  f()llowing  suggestions  ? 

JLet  it  be  your  principal  concern  to  train 
ip  your  son  in  the  fear  of  God.  Make  this 
car,  which  is  not  only  *  the  beginning  of 
visdom*  in  point  of  excellence,  the  same 
ilso  in  prionty  of  time.  Let  the  beginning 
if  wisdom  be  made  the  beginning  of  educa- 
ioD.  Imbue  the  youthful  mmd  betimes  with 
correct  tastes,  sound  principles,  goocl  aifec- 
kxia  and  ri^ht  habits.  Consider  that  the 
Astes,  principles,  affections,  and  habits  he 
low  forms,  are  to  be  the  elements  of  his  fu- 
ure  character  ;  the  fountain  of  honourable 
ictkxis,  the  germ  of  whatever  may  hereafter 
jepurcp  virtuous,  lo\  ely,  and  of  ^ood  report 

In  his  education  never  lose  sight  of  thiM 
CTcat  mith,  that  irrcligion  is  the  death  of  all 
ihat  IS  gracefiil,  and  amiable,  in  the  human 
mind  ;  the  destruction  of  all  moiid  beauty. 
Its  fmindations  are  m  the  dust,  and  it  is  a 
rain  attempt  to  hope  to  raise  a  noble  super- 
structure on  so  mean  and  despicable  a  basis. 
Tell  him,  tliat  the  irreligious  man  never 
ooks  out  of  self.  He  is  his  own  centre  ;  all 
lis  views  are  low  ;  he  has  no  conception  of 
iny  thing  that  is  lofty  in  viitue,  or  su1)lime 
n  feeling.  How  should  he  ?  He  does  not 
look  to  God  as  the  moilcl  of  perfection. — 
tie  will  act  nothing^that  is  holy,  for  he  does 
not  honour  A/8  commands  ;  he  will  conceive 
nothing  that  is  great,  for  he  docs  nut  look  to 
the  Architype  of  greatness  ;  there  is  no  im- 
Bse  of  true  grandeur  in  his  soul.  His  mind 
iviU  be  reduced  to  the  narn)wness  of  the 
things  to  which  it  is  familiarized,  and  st(Ktn 
to  the  littleness  of  the  objects  about  which 
it  is  conversant  His  views  will  not  be  no- 
ble, because  they  are  not  excursive ;  they 
arc  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  ent«inglcd 
in  earth  and  its  concerns ;  they  never  exr 
patiate  in  the  boundless  i*egions  of  immor- 
tality. He  has  no  connecting  lii)k  between 
bimself  and  tilings 

'B«)'ond  ibis  vitible  diurnal  sphere.' 

Ills  soul  is  cramped  in  the  exercise  of  all 
its  noblest  faculties  ;  liis  heait  paralyzed  in 
Its  best  attempts  after  a  fugitive,  low-rninded 
virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what 
the  youtli  must  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  revesded  in  his  word ;  no  perfect  ex- 


ample but  that  exhibite<l  to  him  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Divine  S;>n  ;  nothing  but  the 
Gospel,  through  the  grace  of  God,  will 
check  his  corruptions,  give  him  a  sense  of 
his  accountablencss,  and  raise  his  nature 
above  the  degraded  state  to  which  sin  has 
reduced  it. 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  really 
prejjarative  to  his  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
aMtducive  to  his  qualification  as  an  oi*nament 
to  his  country,  will  otherwise  than  forward 
him  in  his  progress  for  another  coimtrj-, 
'even  a  heavenly.*  Adopt  the  measures 
which  even  nature  and  reason  suggest  for 
making  him  a  distinjiijuishcd  member  of  hu- 
man society,  and  it  will  not  lessen  your  satis- 
faction, nor  lower  your  gmtitude,  when  you 
see  that  you  have  not  only  trained  him  to  be 
a  useful  and  viiluous  citizen,  but  idso  a  can- 
didate for  heaven. 

Let  your  child  be  made  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  (Jod's  word,  his  providence, 
his  coiiti-oUing  power,  his  superintending 
eye.  Let  him  be  taught  not  barely  to  read, 
but  to  understand,  to  love  to  venerate  his 
Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper  season,  in  his 
mind,  the  evidences  ot  Christianity,  in  the 
clearest,  siflipl est,  and  most  explicit  manner. 
Funiish  him  with  arguments  to  defend  it,  for 
he  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked.  Teach 
him  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  resort  of  the 
bad  defender  of  a  bad  cause  ;  for  he-will  find 
that  those  who  cannot  argue  can  sneer,  and 
he  may  feel  it  harder  to  withstand  the  one 
than  the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  ig- 
norance of  religion  which  produced  the  con- 
tempt of  it ;  and  that  bt)tli  together  over- 
turned the  state,  by  inculcating  principles 
hostile  to  all  virtue,  fustcring  passions  de- 
structive of  all  oixlcr,  and  an  impatience  of 
control  subversive  of  all  government :  all 
sprin^in^  from  one  common  source,^  all 
meetnig  in  one  common  centre,  a  conibina- 
tion  to  throw  off  the  goveniment  of  God  him- 
self. Impress  upon  his  young  mind  that  im- 
poitant  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
for  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly 
yet  wisely  taught  by  its  ministers,  cherished 
by  its  government,  and  believed  and  reve- 
renced by  the  people. 

There  are  cei-tain  traditional  sayings 
which  claim  a  sort  of  preseriptive  right  to 
be  received,  which  pass  unexamined,  and 
are  credited  as  ouicuuir.  Ciuard  him  against 
these  false  and  sordid,  but  popular  maxims, 
which,  tliough  the  pi  ess  may  he  used  chiefly 
by  the  lower  oixlcrs,  the  things  themselves 
are  practically  adopted,  ni-ctty  equallv,  by 
*the  great  vulgar,  and  the  small.*  borne 
vindicate  speciuativcly  loose  principles,  by 
the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  are  free.*  Tell 
your  son  this  is  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same 
correct  standard  with  his  actions,  and  from 
the  same  awful  motive,  *  Thou  God  secst  !* 

There  is  another  popular  but  unfounded 
axiom  respecting  tlie  use  of  wculthi  namely. 
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that  *  A  man  may  do  what  he  will  with  hisj  tweon  the  swellings  of  human  arrc^anc^ 
own.'  Christianity  denies  this  assertion  ul-j  and  the  consciousness  of  Christian  dit;nitv. 
so.  Every  man  has  indeed  a  legal  rij|;ht  to;  Worldly  maxims  of  honour  are  tuuiid,  biit 
the  disposid  of  his  own  property,  but  ixnigion  ihtyr  ai*c  not  great, 

interdicts  his  riglit  to  spend  it  in  vanity  or  'I'herc  is  no  sure  pfescn'ation  from  these 
vice  ;  or  if  he  be  exempt  from  these  grosser  mischiefs,  but  in  an  education  formed  on  the 
temptations,  slie  still  abiidges  his  ri^ht  to  j  i*eligion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  principles 
monopolise  it.  Christianity  expects  that  ihc  drawn  from  the  spnit  of xhc  (iospel,  consd- 
deserving  and  the  distressed  shall  come  in  eiitiously  ad()])te(i,  and  acted  up<''n,  wcnld 
for  such  a  j)rop()rtion  of  his  wealth  as  an  en-  subvert  all  the  holIc;w  and  destructive  max- 
lightened  conscience  shall  dictate.  The  di-  ;  inis  of  the  worldly  code.  How  many  bdling 
vine  person  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to .  passions  might  have  been  C(X)Ied,  how  manf 
be  *  a  divider,  or  a  judge,'  over  a  contested  disappointed  hearts  and  mourning  spirili 
prq)citv,  did  not  fail  to  graft  on  the  (luestion  |  healed,  how  many  duels  how  many  suicidal 
he  avoided  answeiing,  the  ioiperative  cau-  |  (both  now  so  dreadfully  prevalent)  might 
tion,  *  Take  heed  and  beware  of  co\etous-  ,  have  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  unre- 
ness. '  ^  mitted  application  of  this  one  grand  specific 

There  is  another  fatal  lesson  which  he  Culti\  ate  in  your  son  whatever  is  vd]Qj)Ie 
willlcani  in  the  world,  and  which  the  natu-  in  science,  or  elegant  in  literature. — lode^ 
ral  pride  of  his  own  heart  will  second;  pendenily  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  it  vil!, 
namely,  that  to  resent  an  injury  is  a  mark  of  by  filling  up  his  time  and  cngs^ing  bii 
spirit,  while  to  foi-give  it  shows'  a  base  mind,  ilicughts,  as^ist  in  setting  his  mind  abotekw 
The  prince  of  darkness,  in  his  long  cata- ;  ai:d  soixlid  tastt'S,  and  lea\e  him  little leisGit 
logue  of  expedients,  never  inveiUed  a  max-  or  relish  for  the  base  and  grovelling pursuitt 
im  which  has  brought  moi*c  j^cnerous,  but  i  of  sensuality.     A  love  of  learning  jucUcioiuif 


ill-disc i])lincd  sf  uls  to  destruction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained 
passions,  to  which  wc  have  bofore  adver- 
ted, the  contempt  of  submission,  the  sup- 
posed meanness  of  forbearance,  the  hot  re- 


mstilled,  is  amongst  the  most  prCbable  ib- 
man  presenativesfrom  vulgar vic^itlKn^ 
since  it  is  human,  it  can  go  but  ceftiB 
lengths  as  to  moral  benefit ;  and  wc  bwe 
wimcsscd  many  deplomble  instances  of  ii 


: 


sentments  not  controlled  betimes  in  the  boy,  failui*e,  in  minds  of  the  highest  literary  il* 
may  have  been  preparing  the  man  for  an  !  tainments,  for  want  of  being  under  the  (fr 
act  which  may  hereafter  fill  his  whole  life,  i-eciion  of  a  su|)crior  principle.  Itis,ho«- 
with  cureless  remorse.  '  ever,  a  most  valuable  auxiliary',  not  only* 


Boys  well  born  and  accustomed  to  well- 
bred  society,  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  nr>- 
tion  oi  honour,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
conversation  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
exposed.  Seize  upon  this  spirit,  whether!  But  learning,  be  it  repeated,  thoogh  it  it- 
instinctive  or  contracted,  but  seize  it  with  a  vigoi*alcs  the  mind,  wilfnot  rHbrm  it   hii 


improving  the  intellect  and  refining  iht 
taste,  but,  as  we  have  already  ob^crred,  ii 
rescuing  so  much  leisure  from  inferior  |Nff- 
suits. 


view  to  convert  it  to  higher  puqioses.  'Ihis 
popular  notion  of  honour  may  seem  to  give 
dignity  to  the  tone  of  his  conversation,  while 


a  shining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  natueoC 
a  cojTectiyc.  Moral  evil  is  not  cuixrd,  is  net 
regulated, — nay  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by 


it  is  inflating  his  heart  with  anT>gance.    It  it,  where  intellectual  science  is  made  its  on 
may  indeed  set  him  above  doing  an  act  which  ■  end,    and  not  cfinsidered  subsenJent  to  a 
some  fashionable  men  may  agree  to  call  base, !  higher.     Learning  will  strongly  teach  him 
but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a  duel,   to  despise  what  is  worthless  inconipofltioi^ 
which  these  men  agree  to  call  honourable,   but  will  feebly  lift  him  above  whatisunwor  I  - 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world's  thy  in  jiractice.    It  will  correct  his  taste,  b<  J- 
men  of  honour  may  prnounce  on  such  a  wi'U  not  enable  him  to  reust  temptatim :  it 
transaction,  it  will,  by  that  awful  decision  will  impnne  his  judgment  of  the  world,  M 
from  wliich  there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  defi- ;  will  not  secure  him  fixMn  its  pollutiou&  H*" 
nitive  sentence  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick '  man  Icaming  will  only  teach  him  the  kiwi- 
and  dead,  be  pronounced  murder;  murder  j  ledge  of  othci-s,  the  Uiblcthat  of  himsell 
ol  one  of  them  in  the  act,  of  both  in  the  in- 1     Let  him  therefore  enter  into  the  battk" 
tention  ;  murder  as  crinfmal  as  that  which  the  world  armed  with  weapons  from  the fr 
brings  its  vulgar  peipetrator  on  the  highway  j  vine  armouiy;  stoutly  funnshcd  with  BJ 
to  his  ignominious  catasiroohe.  I  tives  and  arguments  (frawn  h^nm  relHpi<V" 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  hiijli-minded  feeling,  'potency  to  Vortity  his  resolution^  Cflow"* 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it    into  a  purer  his  understanding,  and  affect  his  heart  I^ 
channel.    Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher  j  him  see  m  your  example,  that  rdipooBi*' 
objects.     Let  the  hope  of  the  favour,*  and 'thcr  unmanly  or  ungentlemanly.  Acciay 
the  dread  of  the  displeasure  f»f  God,  expel :  him  not  to  hearthe  tliree  dominant spiri» 
from  his  heart  a  too  eager  desire  to  rcurtland  intellectual  sins,  pkioe,  SELrisHXI* 
the  applause  or  escape  the  censure  of  irre- |  and  kgotism,  treated  with  an  indiito|^ 
ligious  men,   by  acts    which,  while   they   not  shown  to  such  as  ait:  more disreputtW 


» ■ 
ft. 


would  offend  his  Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul,     F^t  Idm  learn  to  distinguish  bc- 


gross,  and  scandalous,  .\gainst  botfld^  1^;  -> 
the  whole  artUlcrj-  of  the  Gospel  is  wF  Isj;:  ^^ 

I*-  i 
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:d.  Of  the  first,  peculiar  con- 
is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of 
)served,  that  *  God  resisteth  tlie 
I  that  it  is  hai-d  to  be  found 
inst  God.*  Against  selfishness  it 
ly  proclaimed,  that  'no  man' 
etcnsions  to  a  Christian  charac- 
to  himself;*  that  we  arc  not  to 
)wn  things,*  and  that  we  must 
Hher's  burdens.* — Aeainst  ego- 
)f  precepts  present  tnem selves 
ray, — *  to  esteem  others  better 
es,  to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  Ipok 
s  of  others :  to  be  slow  to  speak, 
ir.' 

hese  interior  and  mental  sins  are 
rishcd  by  impiety  as  those  which 
and  moi-c  notorious,  yet  as  the 
roduce  no  plausible  pretence  for 
ence  ;  as  they  cannot  be  quali- 
sophistry-,  nor  covered  by  any 
:y  are  less  likely  to  hold  out  to 
riorality  is  disgusted  by  ^^lgar 
practical  sins  of  the  sensual  man; 
lorality  can  never  extirpate  the 
heart  and  mind  :  it  is  not  always 
)r  if  it  were,  could  she  accom- 

mversation  with  the  yowng  per- 
►e  satisfied  to  generalise  religion, 
n  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word, 
be  made  to  involve  a  variety  of 
.nd  to  amulgamate  a  number  of 
•s.  It  may  release  a  man  from 
ribed  institutions  of  Christianity ; 
tiim  loose  fmm  all  its  peculiar 
id  restraints ;  turn  him  adrift, 
him  to  his  choice  between  the 
ove,  or  Loi'd,*  of  the  sceptical 
?  life  and  immortality  have  been 
light  by  the  Gospel,  a  general 

0  religion  at  all.  His  must  be 
of  the  New  Testament.  Be  not 
teach  your  son  the  Gospel  of  Je- 

If  you  believe  that  there  is  no 
under  heaven  by  which  yourself 
.'d,  you  must  be  assured  that 

other  salvation  for  your  sdn. 
len  too  long  to  communicate  to 
inctive  peculiarities  of  our  faith. 
IS  will  occupy  the  space  which 
leant.     O  !  stamp  the  right  im- 

liis  heart  while  it  is  soft,  tender, 
and  he  will  hei'eafter  mix  these 
?d  feelings,  and  sentiments,  and 
vith  his  other  sweet  associations, 
casing  recollections  of  the  vernal 
fc  ;   cherished  images  !    which 

1  mind  is  fond  of  retracing,  and 
ntion!y  remain  vivid  when  most 
faded,  or  are  obliterated. 

:  that  these  acquisitions  and  pur- 
ght  the  opening  buds  of  youth- 
that  they  will  check  his  vivaci- 
ruct  his  amiable  cheerfulness, 
ous  unvitiated  mind  is  never  so 
hen  in  a  state  of  virtuous  cxer- 
?n  engaged  about  some  object  to 
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which  it  must  look  up ;  something  which^ 
kindling  its  energies  raises  its  views  ;  some- 
thing which  excite*  the  ambition  of  lifting 
it  above  itself. 

Much  less  fear  tliat  the  pursuits  here  re- 
commended will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will 
exalt  it;  his  mind  will  find  wider  mom  in 
which  to  expand  ;  his  horizon  \^11  be  more 
extensive ;  nis  intellectual  eye  will  take  in 
a  wider  range ;  the  whole  man  will  have  an 
ample  region  in  which  to  expatiate.  To 
know  that  he  is  formed  for  immortality,  is 
not  likely  to  contract  his  id&is.  or  to  shorten 
his  views.  It  is  irreligion  which  shrinks  and 
shrivels  up  the  faculties,  by  debasing  the 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  know  that  he  is  an  immortal  be- 
ing will  exalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  is 
an  accountable  being  will  correct  his  habits. 
If  to  know  that  'God  is*  will  raise  his 
thoughts  and  desires  to  all  that  is  perfect, 
fair,  and  good, — ^to  know  that  «God  is  the 
rewanler  of  aU  them  that  set- k  Him,*  will 
stimulate  him  in  the  race  of  Christian  duty; 
, — ^to  know  that  there  is  a  day  in  which^God 
will  judge  the  world,  will  quicken  his  prepa- 
ration for  that  day. 

As  he  advances  in  age  and  knowledge, 
impress  upon  his  mind,  that  in  that  day  of 
awful  inquisition  he  must  stand  unconnected, 
single,  naked  !  It  is  not  the  best  attach- 
ments he  may  have  formed,  the  most  valua- 
ble societies  to  which  he  may  have  belong- 
ed, that  will  then  stand  Kim  any  stead. 
He  must  therefore  join  them  now  with  a 
pure  and  simple  intention ; — he  must  not 
seek  them  as  something  on  which  to  lean, 
as  something  with  which  to  share  his  re- 
sponsibility— this  is  his  own  single  undivided 
concern.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belong- 
ing to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  par- 
ty, however  honourable,  he  can  shrink  from 
his  own  pei'sonal,  individual,  accountable- 
ness.  Tlie  union  of  the  labourers  gives  no 
claim  to  the  division  of  the  responsibility. 
In  this  world  we  may  be  most  useful  among 
bodies  of  men ;  in  the  great  judgment  we 
must  stand  alone.  We  assist  them  nere,  but 
they  cannot  answer  for  us  hereafter. 

From  his  Bible,  and  fi*om  his  Bible  only, 
let  him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  of 
that  standard  by  which  he  will  hereafter  be 
judged  ;  and  be  careful  ever  to  distinguish  in 
his  mind  between  the  worldly  morality 
v/liich  he  may  learn  from  the  multitude,  and 
that  Christian  holiness  which  is  the  dictate 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Scriptures 
alone.  'I'each  him  to  discover  there,  he 
cannot  discover  it  too  soon,  that  it  is  not  a 
set  of  proverbial  moral  maxims,  a  few  ran- 
dom good  actions  decorous  smd  inoffensive 
manner,  the 'effect  of  natural  feeling,  of 
fashion,  of  custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of 
desire  of  reputation,  that  will  make  a  tiulj 
valuable  character.  This  is  not  to  be  acoui- 
red  by  certain  popular  virtues,  or  rather 
fi-actions  of  virtues  ;  for  there  is  no  inte^a^ 
virtue  where  tliei-e  is  no  religion.    Pleasin|; 
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in:innc!*s  will  attmct  popular  regard,  and 
wi>rUily  motives  will  pixKlucc  nopular  ac- 
tions; but  gtiuimL- N  inuL-  pit>ce«ls  oiilv  tVoiii 
Christian  priiicipUs.  The  one  is  eft'.oi-es- 
ccnce,  the  other  is  fruit. 

After  all,  thouj;h  you  cannot  by  yotir  best 
exertions,  sccojkIl'U  by  the  imwit  fene«t 
pniycr,  without  which  txeition  will  neither 
be  nghtly  directeil  nor  successfully  pn>secu- 
tcd,  command  success ;  yet  w  hat  a  sup|)orl 
"will  it  be  under  the  p  ssjble  defeat  of  your 
faii-est  hopes,  that  you  stnne  to  avert  it  ! 
Even  if,  thnnigh  the  j)re\  alence  of  tempta- 
tion, the  purvcrseness  (»f  his  own  nature,  and 
the  malignity  t»f  his  cTniptions,  the  barba- 
rous son  should  disapp«'int  tht-  best  founded 
hopes  of  the  canfiil  p;iri:nt ;  what  a  heart- 
felt cons*  )lation  would  it  aff'id  v«ui,  under 
this  heaviest  of  :dl  trials,  that  the  n>isc{n- 
duct  of  the  child  is  n(.t  imputable  to  the  ne- 

Slect  of  the  father  !  'I'he  severest  e\  il— ;and 
lis  perhapj*  is  the  m-  *t  sevt  iv — is  supi)ort- 
able,  when  n'^  ag^r;ivuted  by  the  consci- 
ousness that  we  huve  contributed  to  bring  it 
upon  oiu-selvcs.  riw.:i.;h  it  will  not  pluck 
the  sting  fn^m  his  guiit,  it  will  i-ender  the 
poignattcy  of  your  own  anguish  moi-e  tole- 
rable. 

But  let  us  indulire  higher  hopes  and 
brighter  ])iospects  tor  fjur  cf^nntry.  We 
i*cfer  to  those  hnpes  wi^h  which  the  first 
chapter  of  this  liuie  w(^rk  concluded,  name- 
ly, tne  rich  ])ro\iMon\vhichCirid  has  put  into 
our  hands  f«  »r  acconiplisl  jii.g  his  great  designs 
in  our  favour.  'J'lie  iki|.i  ilu  rein  cxj)ressed, 
and  the  means  hunil)i»  sui^KCSted  f»r  accom- 
plishing it,  w.ir»  the  re-furmation'i)f  the  Bri- 
tish character.  We  have  hcix',  feebly  in- 
deed, but  honestly,  shuwn  what  oliviously 
appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most  el- 
^tual  barrier,  against  the  \  ices  and  conta- 
mination of  our  prolonged  continental  inter- 


course. Religious  educati<Mi,  with  (Ws 
blessing  u])on  it,  which  cverv  li^uly  Chrisiiao 
father  will  not  fail  to  invoke,  is  all  m  all 
towaitlsthe  ivstoration,  the  elevation  of  rtf 
national  character.  And  let  it  never  be  fw- 
gotten,  that  it  is  the  education  of  the  nch 
which  must  finally  determine  the  fate,  at 
once  of  rich  and  |KX)r  ;  and  by  conscqueoce, 
which  must  determine  the  destiny  uf  oar 
c(Hmtr>'. 

Here  then  is  Britain's  last,  best  hope;  snd 
when  we  consider  the  unpardUclcd  advan- 
tages we  possess  in  a  learned  and  orthodox 
clergy,  wno  instruct  us  in  the  siinctuai'V,  and 
who  pi-eside  over  our  public  and  pnvate se- 
minaries, why  need  we  despair  ?  VVhynecd 
we  doubt, that  the  Christian  religion,  jrafttd 
on  the  sui)stantial  stock  of  the  genuine  Bri- 
ti:»h  character,  and  watered  by  the  dews  rf 
heaven,  mav  l)ring  foi-th  the  noblest  pmdiic- 
tions  of  wluch  this  lower  world  is  capable; 
though  neither  the  stxurity  nor  the  timmph 
will  be  complete  till  these  *  Trees  of  Kiwi- 
teousness'  are  truusplanted  into  the  parame 
of  (lod. 

Header  if  you  are  indeed  a  Christian  a- 
thcr,  anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  mo- 
ment, when,  having  cast  your  crown  at  the 
foot  of  the  eteiTial  throne,  you  shall  be  call- 
ed upon  to  give  an  account  of  your  own  coo- 
duct,  and,  as  far  as  had  depended  en  ycu, 
of  that  »>f  vfHir  offspring.  I'hiiik  ci  tlie 
multiplied  K-licities  of  meeting,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  those  whom  your  example  and 
instruction  have,  through'his  grace,  contri- 
buted to  l)ring  hither  !  Think  what  h  will 
be,  to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  lieavtBi 
amidst  the  innunierablc  company  of  angeUi 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  iwricct— 
think  of  t>e  able  to  say  to  the  Univend 
Fatlier,  *  Behold,  1  and  the  childixn  thc« 
hast  given  me  !' 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITSl 


On  Soundness  in  Judjtcnirnf^and  Consisten- 
cy in  Conduct. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  following  pages, 
the  writer  heps  leave  to  ol^si-rve,  that  it  con- 
lists  rather  of  miscellaneous  observations  on 
a  variety  of  ti^pics,  tlnn  in  an  attempt  at  a 

S^'stematic  view  <^f  ixlii;i(M»  or  morals.  Il 
oes  not  pix'tend  to  present  an  exhibition  of 
Christian  doctrine,  or  to  prescribe  the  du- 
ties of  a  Christian  life.     It  is  presumed  that 


the  generality  of  readers  who  shall  honour  views  and  an  improvement  in  vour  anft" 
these  pages  with  their  attention,  are  already,   ments.     Let  not  ttic  world,  nor  the  thincisf 


subsist  with  high  outward  professon.  T« 
those  wKo  arc  beginning  to  see  the  irop<r> 
t:uice  of  rt'ligion ;  and  of  such  penons 
adored  Ix:  Almightv  goodness !  the  rnimbn  > 
is  ra])idly  augmeiufng  ;  to  those  intercsdne 
characters,  may  the  writer  vrnture  to  » 
dressa  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful counsel  ?  Carefully  encourage  the  M 
dawning  disixisitions  of  piety  in  your  ha/U 
chei^sh  evei7  indication  of  a  change  in  yotf 


in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  relijjious  charac- 
ters ;  consequently,  standing  \n  little  need 
oJF  such  information  as  her  humble  talents 
could  have  imparted.  But  as  religiim  is  be- 
come a  subject  of  increasing  and  more  gene- 
ral interest,  it  mav  nr>t  Im?  un<ieasonal)lc,  as 
"wc  pi-oceed,  to  pomt  out  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  less  advanced  Christiim  may  be 
liable,  as  well  as  Mjme  ot  I'uv:  cv\U  wU'Kih  luav 


the  world,  stifle  the  new-bom  pnDciple,DCf 
make  you  ashamed  modesth*  to  avow  it 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  bf 
eveiy  possible  means»  avoid  the  dauKer  R 
fancying  that  your  religion  is  coofitisei 
wheii  it  is  scarcely  begun.  Do  not  condodr 
that  a  complete  cYiangc  has  been  cfiectcdf 
your  lieait  becau^  there  is  a  rtvcdutiDB  ■ 
,  yuur  opinions  and  a  favourable  altciatia^ 
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e  views  to  be  changed,  but  the  habits 
lew-moulded ;  not  only  is  the  heart  to 
vinced  of  sin,  but  its  pmpensities  are 
bent  in  a  contrary  direcUon.  Be  not 
ient,  therefore,  to  make  a  public  dis- 
e  of  your  sentiments.  Rehgion  ^is  an 
•r  concern.  Try  yourselves,  pi-ove 
Ives;  examine  yourselves,  distrust 
:lves.  Seek  counsel  of  wise,  establish- 
•ber  Christians.  Pray  earnestly  for 
light  and  knowledge,  and  especially 
rsevcrance.  Pray  that  you  mav  be 
>  go  on  with  the  same  zeal  with  wiiich 
t  out  Of  how  many  may  it  be  said, 
lid  run  well — what  hindered  you  ?' 
an  too  ^t;  your  speed  exhausted 
sti-ength ;   you  had  not  comited  the 


eelings.  The  formation  of  ^  Christian  I  serve,  and  bring  upon  yourselves  a  fearful 
:ter  is  not  the  work  of  a  day  ;  not  only  condemnation.  Self-abasement,  self-exami- 
:        ^_  1      T-         J  i__ .  .V    .    1 ..     nation,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  presen'a- 

tivesfor  all  who  have  entered  (^n  a  religious 
life,  and  arre  especially  beconiing  incipient 
Christians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  woiild  mm*e  parti- 
cularly pre^s  on  the  important  class  we  arc 
now  tikmg  the  liberty  to  address; — ii  U  t/ie 
cultivation  of  a  so  una  judgment.  Of  all  per- 
sons religious  persons  are  most  bound  to 
cultivate  this  precious  faculty.  We  see  how 
highly  the  great  Apostle  otxhe  Gentiles  va- 
lued It.  In  directmg  the  spiritual  labours 
of  his  beloved  young  friend,  in  stirring  him 
up  to  every  good  woi-d  and  work,  he  does  not 
forget  this  exhortation  ; — •  T/ie  Lord  i^lvt 


thee  a  right  understanding  in  all  thinga  I* 
A|fain,  he  pi-a)  s  for  his  beloved  Philippians, 


efully  distinguish  between  the  feverish 
r animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth 
istian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy, 
ing  upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse 
houghtless  life,  will  ca/ry  the  mind 
1  lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with 
ty,  repentance,  and  a  bontinual  appli- 
for  a  better  strength  than  your  own, 
ight  resource  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not 
rinciple  which  will  encourage  pro- 
it  is  not  that  Divine  suppoit  which 
rry  you  on  to  the  end.  The  Chris- 
ce  is  not  to  be  run  at  a  heat :  religion 
eady,  pix)gressive  course  ;  it  gains 
also;  progress  quickens  the  pace;  for 
arcr  the  approach  to  the  goal,  the 
irdent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it.  And 
I,  in  your  further  advance,  you  may 
le  yourself  not  so  near  as  you  did 
I'ou  fii'st  set  out,  this  is  notreally  the 
you  have  a  lower  opinion  of  your 
because  ^-ou  have  obtained  higher 
3f  the  spiiituality  of  the  law  of  God, 
nore  humbling  sense  of  your  own  un- 
ness.  Even  the  almost  Christian 
.*t  seems  not  to  have  been  previously 
ply  convinced  of  sin,  as,  wnen  over- 
ed  by  the  glor>-  v?t'  the  Divine  vision, 
claimed,  *Mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
the  Lord  of  Hosts!* 

person  who  addresses  you  has  seen 
promising  characters  sadly  disappoint 
ries  their  early  stages  in  religion  had 
L  By  taking  too  high  a  tone  at  first, 
ot  only  lost  all  the  ground  they  had 
,  but  sunk  into  indifference  tnem- 
accompanied  with  aprejudice  against 
piety  in  others,  Tney  not  only  be- 
leserters,  but  w«it  over  to  the  enc- 
amp. Avoid  tliis  en*or.  The  world 
much  disposed  to  impute  rashness, 
iption,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest 
08t  correct  religious  characters.  In 
istance  let  them  not  be  furnished  with 
jund  for  this  censu^  by  your  deser- 
If  you  advance,  you  glorify  Ciod, 


•  that  their  love  may  abound  more  and  more 
in  knowledge  and  in  ^\\  judgment,*  And  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete, 
he  repeats  the  admonition  to  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  be  sober  minded.  These  ad- 
monitions acquire  gi>eat  additional  force 
when  it  is  considered,  that  he  who  gave  them 
was  a  man  of  exceeding  ardency  of  temper, 
and  of  zeal  without  a  parallel.  This  experi- 
enced saint  must  have  frequently  seen  the 
danger  of  imprudent  piety,  of  self-confi- 
dence, of  a  zeal  not  regulated  by  knowledge; 
and  therefore  presses  the  great  impoitancc 
of  a  so undjudgmt?it.  •  * 

Judgment  is  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
what  charit)  is  to  the  virtues  of  the  heart ; 
as  witliout  charity  the  latter  are  of  little 
worth,  so.without  judgment  talents  are  ol 
little  C4>mparative  use. 

Judginent,  with  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  the  instructions  ai  his  word,  is  the  ba- 
lance in  which  quaVities  are  weighed,  by 
which  tlie  proportioiu  of  our  duties,  and  the 
harmony  of  our  virtWs,  are  preserved  ;  foj* 
it  keeps  not  only  the  talents  in  just  subordi- 
nation, but  tlie  principles  in  due  equipoise. 
\yhen  exercised  in  subservience  to  the  Di- 
vine rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a  virtue,  and 
a  virtue  of  a  higher  oi*der.  it  restrains  irre- 
gularity, it  subdues  vanity,  it  con-ects  impe- 
tuosit)s  it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it  checks 
it  without  diminishing  zeal. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not 
only  of  our  chui-ch  polity,  but  of  our  church 
doctrines,  has  had  the  renown  of  all  his 
great  qualities  so  absorbed  in  the  quality  we 
are  recommending ;  or,  rather,  this  was  so 
much  the  facultiy  which  maintained  his  great 
talents  and  qualities  in  their  due  ordci,  that 
we  never  read  the  name  of  Hooker  without 
the  previous  appliciition  of  this  weighty  epi- 
thet— THK  JUDICIOUS. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  being  a  cooler  of 
zeul,  as  some  suj>pose,  that  it  increases  its 
effect  by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a 
warm  heart  will  always  produce  more  ex- 


-.  j^ ^,  j^^  a*-."/ -»   tensive,  because  more  lasting  good,  when 

3mote  your  own  salvation  ;  if  you  re-  conducted  by  a  cool  head. 

Qu  *uijui*c  tlie  cause  you  now  intend  to  I     Wc  speak  of  this  attribute  the  more  post- 
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lively,  because  it  is  one,  which,  more  than 
many  others,  depends  on  ourselves.  A 
sound  Jud}!;nicnt,  indeed,  is  ecjually  bestowed 
with  other  blessings  by  Him  fmm  whom 
cometh  eve^'  good  j^ift ;  yet  it  is  not,  like 
the  other  faculties  of  the  niind,  so  much  bom 
with  us,  as  improved  by  us.  By  teaching  us 
to  discern  the  faults  of  others,  it  warns  us  to 
avoid  them  ;  bv  detecting  our  own,  it  leads 
to  theircure.  I'he  deepest  humility  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  the  soundest  judgment. 
The  judicious  (?hrisl '.an  is  watchful  against 
speculiitive  en*ors,  as  well  as  agaiiist  erronj 
in  conduct  He  never  adopts  any  opinion 
because  it  is  new,  r""  -riy  practice  because 
it  is  fashionable ;  ncuhcr  dtK's  he,  if  it  be 
innocent,  reject  the  latter  merely  f«)r  that 
reason.  Judgment  is,  in  short,  that  rjuality 
of  the  mind  which  requires  to  be  kept  in  ever 
wakeful  activity;  and  the  advantages  it  pix)- 
cures  us,  will  be  more  apparent,  the  more  it 
is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  the  judgment.  A  judi- 
cious Christian  will  double  the  good  done,  by 
his  selection  of  the  object,  and  his  manner 
of  relieving  it.  All  things  that  are  good  are 
not  equally  good.  A  sound  judgment  dis- 
ci imiuates  between  the  value  of  the  claim- 
ants which  present  themselves,  and  bestows 


may,  indeed,  be  censured,  as  holding  op  I 
standard  above  the  attainment  of  the  cire- 
iess.  The  world  may  dislike,  but  it  cannal 
despise  it. 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religiai 
may  seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parti  of 
the  chai*acter,  because  it  is  infused  into  tk 
whole.  Like  the  life  blood,  its  vital  power 
pervades  the  entire  system  :  not  an  actioocf 
the  life  that  is  not  governed  by  it ;  not  i 
quality  of  the  mind  which  does  not  partake 
of  its  spirit.  It  is  diffused  throu^  the  whole 
amduct,  and  sheds  its  benign  influence,  not 
only  on  the  things  done,  but  on  the  tenijper 
of  tne  doer  in  peiforming  them.  ITie  affec- 
tions now  have  other  objects,  the  time  other 
duties,  the  thoughts  other  eraph^ymenti— 
There  will  be  more  exertion,  but  with  km 
display  ;  less  show,  because  the  principkii 
become  more  interior  ;  it  will  be  less  obtni- 
sive,  because  it  is  more  rooted  and  gropnd- 
ed.  There  will  be  more  humility,  becaoie 
the  heart  will  have  found  out  its  own  cor-' 
ruptions. 

By  the  contmual  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  an  habitual  aim  at  consdstcncyf 
the  Christian,  though  animated,  will  be  or- 
derly. He  will  be  less  subject  to  the  irballi- 
tions  of  zeal,  as  well  as  to  the  languors  of  iti 
decay.  I'hus,  through  the  joint  operation  of 


on  them  more  or  less  attention,  according  to! judgment  in  the  intellect,  and  principle  ■ 


their  respective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will 
enable  you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consis- 
TENCYJ  that  iijf.iUible  criterion  of  a  highly- 
finibhed  Christian  character,    the  want  of 


the  heart,  the  religion  is  become  equable, 
regular,  consistent. 

Inhere  never  was  but  one  visible  cXhiW- 
tion  of  infallible  judgment  and  complete  con- 
sistency. In  that  Divine  pei-son  who  vouch- 


which  makes  some  reallv  religious  pei*sons !  safcd  to  pifh  his  tent  among  us,  and  to 


not  a  little  vulnei-able.  It  was  this  want  m 
some  of  his  people,  which  led  an  eminent 
divine,  at  once  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
lively  wit  to  say,  that  'there  were  some 
good  persons,  with  wlbm  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.'  So 
niuch  to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodness  of 
intention  is  not  always  attended  by  propriety 
in  the  execution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as 
to  sonie  minor  pohits,  and  lax  in  osiers  of 
more  importance.     These  incongruities  not 


more  consistently  with  t/ieir  avowed  views, 
and  frequently  ino!*e  above  them,  th;in  some 
whose  religion  professes  to  be  of  a  loftier 
standard,  they  will  prefer  the  lower,  as  ex- 
hibiting fewer  discrepancies,  and  less  obvi- 
ous contradict  ions. 

Consistency  presents  Christianity  in  her 
fairest  attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  propoition 
•of  figure,  and  correct  symmetry  of  feature. 
—Consistency  is  the  beauti^I  result  of  all 
the  qualities  and  graces  of  a  truly  religious 
mind  united  and  brought  into  action,  each 
individually  right,  all  relatively  associated. 
---Where  the  character  is.conastent,  preju- 


dwell  with  n.vrn  on  earth,  that  He  nui;ht 
give  us  a  perfect  example  in  his  life,  before 
He  obtained  salvation  for  us  by  his  death— is 
Him  alone  was  judgment  without  any  sl^ 
dow  of  error,  consistency  without  anv  spccx 
of  imperfection.  His  divine  pei?ections 
none  can  approach  ;  but  all  may  humblj 
imitate  those  which  come  within  the  com- 
pass  of  his  humanity. 

On  J^orvel  Ofiiniona  in  Religion. 

Among  the  numerous  mnovationsof  thii 

to  be  lamented, 
in  for  90  large  a 
a  melancholy  in- 
stance in  the  system  of  the  new  secesskm.— 
Many  are  distorting  the  sacred  doctrioes 
and  slighiing  the  practical  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  The  religion  of  the  Gospel  ii 
employed  to  furnish  arms  against  itte)£  The 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesiis,  is  fearlesdv  contith 
verted :  its  sanctity  is  no  security ;  As  IMvine 
authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system — strange  to  say !  the 
hardihood  of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the 
professed  purpo^of^purifying  Christianity' 
The  do^atism  ^  the  unbeliever  b  emplogr- 
ed  for  improving  our  faith  in  the  religion 
which  the  unbeliever  denies ! 


dice  cannot  ridicule,  nor  infVdeUly  laeer,  lt\    TMs  hcterogcncoui  system,  oompo«d<f 
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difierent  elements,  mude  up  of  conflicting; 
principles  unhappily  is  not  brought  forward 
by  the  avowed  opposei's,  but  by  the  profess- 
ed and  zealous  fiiends  of  Christianity  ; — by 
religionists  placing  themselves  mucli  abo\ 'e 
the  scsmdard  of  their  former  pious  associ- 
ates, with  whom  they  once  went  to  the  house 
of  God  as  friends ;  by  Christians  so  critical- 
ly scrupulous  that  they  can  no  longer  go  to 
that  house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  arts 
may  be,  and^nerally  are,  beneficial.  Eve- 
ry invention  may  be  an  improvement ;  but 
in  religicMi  they  are  delusions.  Genuine 
Christianity  is  not,  as  one  class  of  men  seem 
to  suppose,  a  modern  invention  ;  ^rious  pie- 
br  is  no  fresh  innovation.  *  That  which  was 
from  the  beginning  declared  wc  unto  you,' 
■re  the  words  of  inspiration  ;  the  new  and 
living  way,  therefore,  now  so  much  depre- 
dated, is  only  a  continuation  in  the  go(xl  old 
way  so  long  ago  recommended  by  the  Pi-o- 
phet. 

Nor  is  Christianit)'-,  as  the  recent  party 
seem  to  suppose,  a  superannuated  thini^, 
which  wants  repairing ;  nor  is  it  an  incx)m- 
plete  thing,  which  wants  filling  up  ;  nor  is  it 
a  redundant  thin?,  whose  excrescences  want 
lopping  ;  nor  a  defective  thing,  whose  defi- 
ciencies must  be  sup])lied  ;  nor  an  errone6us 
thing,  whose  errors  must  be  expunged. 

But  to  do  these  malecontents  justice,  they 
do  not  resemble  those  reformei's  who  arc 
contented  to  expose  the  defects  of  an  exist- 
ing system,  without  prtjviding  a  remedy. 
This  restoration,  this  purifying,  tips  repair- 
ing, this  expunging,  this  tepping,  this  graft- 
ing, this  perfecting,  they  have  actually  and 
gratuitously  taken  into  their  own  hands, 
with  a  view  either  to  impi'ove  the  old  reli- 
gion, or,  as  their  progress  rather  threatens, 
to  produce  a  new  one  ;  while  the  champions 
of  the  antiquated  system  all  agree  that  *  the 
old  is  better.' 

Some  Christians  of  the  primitiye  ages 
were  not  then,  perhaps  many  of  the  present 
ag^  are  not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  over- 
leaps the  truth,  errs  as  widely  as  he  who 
falls  short  of  it ;  nay,  the  danger  is  even 
g^reatcr,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  recede  than 
to  advance.  It  was  the  vain  desire  of  over- 
turning established  truths  of  being  wiser 
than  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  being  more  ner- 
fect  than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  of 
^ving  new  glosses  to  old  opinions  and  re- 
yectin^  all  opinions  which  did  not  hit  their 
own  distempered  fancies ;  together  with  the 
temptation  of  being  considered  as  the  foun- 
ders of  a  new  school, — which  gave  rise  to 
the  Ebionites,  the  Cerinthians  the  Marci- 
onites  and  various  other  sects  ;  and  which 
has  continued,  to  this  day,  to  introduce  sue- 
cesnve  heresiea  into  the  church  of  Christ. 

Of  the  two  classes  al>ove  mentioned — 
those  who  think  true  religion  a  novelty,  and 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  a 
novel  religion,  though  they  are  the  very  an- 
tipodes ofeadl  other,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  de- 


termine which  has  wandered  most  widely 
from  the  truth.  Scylla  has  its  wrecks  as 
well  as  Charyb<lis.  Though  each  thinks 
that  the  only  way  to  safety  is  to  recede  as 
far  as  possil)le  from  the  other,  yet,  by  this 
increasing  desire  of  mutual  recession,  they 
are  in  more  danger  of  gradually  approach- 
ing to  each  other,  if  not  of  finally  meeting, 
than  either  hitended  or  believed  at  first  set- 
tinj;  out. 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  most  conso- 
ling of  all  doctrines— the  doctrine  on  which 
the  great  hinge  of  Christianity  turns, — re- 
jected as  false,  and  its  defenders  derided,  as 
if  they  were  adopting  it  to  be  a  substitute  for 
virtuous  practice.  We  hear  one  communi- 
ty spoken  of  by  its  professors  as  triumphant- 
ly bearing  away  from  all  othei-s  the  proud 
distinction  of  ratimiatity.  It  is  a  monc^^oly 
not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  rational  religion  is 
meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted  to  ra- 
tional beings,  no  church  on  earth  nas  a  fairer 
claim  to  the  appellation  than  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  rational  to  exercise  our  rea- 
son in  examining  and  weighing  the  eviden- 
ces of  Christianity  ;  and,  having  clearly 
proved  the  authority  on  which  thty  are 
grounded,  it  is  then  rational  to  submit  our 
reason  to  its  doctrines.  It  is  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  apostates  from  our  ori^nal 
brightness  ;  not  only  because  we  perceive  it 
to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but  because  we 
see  it  in  all  around  us,  and  feel  it  in  all  with- 
in us. 

It  is  rational  for  a  being  conscious  of  its 
weakness,  to  desire  to  lean  upon  something 
that  is  sti-ong ;  we  therefore  lean  upon  a 
rock,  and  that  rock  is  Christ.  CJur  cnurch 
is  a  rational  church  ;  for  it  is  sober  without 
coldness,  and  animated  without  enthusiasm. 
Its  service  unites  the  affections  of  the  heart 
with  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  it  teaches  to 
pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also.  Though  it  lays  hold  with  a 
firmly  grasping  hand  on  the  blessed  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  yet  it  is  so  fer  from  using 
this  doctnne  as  a  pretence  for  neglecting  vir- 
tuous pi-actice,  that  it  draws  from  thence 
new  motives,  new  sanctions,  new  encourage- 
ments It  teaches  that  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  for  sin,  while  it  ^ 
declares  that  without  repentance,  and  with- 
out holiness,  there  is  no  salvation  for  sinners. 

The  sound  members  of  this  church]  ac^ 
knowledge  that  there  are  mysteries  in  our 
religion;  out  the  same  reason  which  employ- 
ed its  best  ener^cs  in  proving  the  Divine 
authoiity  of  Scripture,  has  convinced  them 
that  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God 
must  be  adored  now,  and  will  be  fully  un- 
derstood hereafter.  The  legitimate  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  for  she  has  it  is  to  be 
feared,  some  spurious  ones  are  not  surprised 
that  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  thereshould 
be  mysteries,  but  they  believe  that  these  sa-  . 
cred  mysteries  are  meant  as  exercises  of 
faith  to  the  probationers  for  Heaven ;  are 
I  meant  to  promote  humility  j  which  they  coq- 
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ader,  whatever  others  do,  as  a  gi-and  funda- 
mental in  religion.  1  hey  do  not  pretend  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  Holy  Spirit  oj>c- 
rates  on  the  human  heart,  but  they  know 
that  it  does  operate,  because  it  produces  that 
chang;e  of  heart  wliich  they  are  not  asha- 
mcd  to  call  the  renewing  of  tlic  Holy  (ih«%t, 
and  which  distinguishes  the  vital  'fi*oni  the 
nominal  Christiaiu  They  leave  to  those 
who  have  sufficient  natural  resources  in 
their  own  minds,  if  such  there  be,  to  reject 
assistance  which  they  fervently  imploi-e ;  as- 
sistance witliout  wliich  tliey,  who  think 
they  stand,  mav  linally  fall. 

These  humlile  dependants  on  Divine  grace 
come  at  length  to  attain,  in  arldition  to  tlve 
external  evidences  of  Christianity,  an  inter-  : 
nal  evidence  in  their  own  bosom',  which,  so 
far  from  giving  tht-m  any  elation  of  heart, 
any  eccentricity  of  doctrine,  any  irregulari- 
ty of  cxmduct,  preserves  them  fn>m  each 
while  it  affords  them  *  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing.  * 

But  wliile  we  put  in  the  fair  claim  of  our 
church  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make 
an  exclusive  pretension  to  tliis,  or  any  other 
excellence.  Every  human  institution  1>ears 
on  it  some  marks,  gi*eater  or  less,  that  it  is 
human,  of  course  imperfect;  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  guaixl  UH  against  the  folly  ot  such  a 
pompous  assumption  to  know,  that  an  ern>- 
neous  chuitrh  not  only  assumes  the  appella- 
tion of  infallible  itself,  but  gives  it  also  to  its 
infirm,  inutahle,  lunnan  head,  to  a  being 
certain  of  desith,  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soundness  as  well  as 
rationality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we 
are  more  likely  to  peq)ctuate  both,  than  the 
best  societies  of  separatists.  All  that  i s  |^ood 
in  our  church  is  likely  to  be  secuivd  to  it  by 
the  fence  of  an  establishment.  An  enclo- 
sure is  not  so  likely  to  be  bn)ken  in  upon 
from  without,  as  a  society  planted  ni  the 
waste.  We  are  likely,  I  say,  to  be  secured 
from  the  introduction  of  new  dogmas  as 
well  as  to  be  preserved  in  our  lon^  adopted 
principles.  The  pale  which  encu-cles  our 
church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experiments  of 
new  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fi*esh  in- 
novators. Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  gix*at 
mass  of  the  Divine  treasures  of  Sv-ripture; 
the  spirit  of  which  is  also  expanded  in  our 
<:ollects  and  prayers,  so  that,  as  we  have  ol>- 
sen'ed  in  another  place,  if  the  pulpit  should 
in  any  instance  unhappily  degenerate  in  d<>c- 
trine,  the  desk  will  stillfuniish  a  perpetual 
antidote.  It  may  indeed  deserve  the  name 
o{ the  establ in/if nhit  not  onlv  as  being  the  ra-  = 
tional  religion,  but  as  being  built  on  the 
fxmdation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  on  the 
doctrines  taught  by  proj)hets  and  evanj^e- 
lists,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief : 
comer  stone.  j 

In  another  of  the  quartet's  alluded  to,  the; 
more  novel  system,  we  hear  much  of  opi- 
nions but  little  of  practice ;  much  of  doc- ! 
tnae$,  but  little  of  holmes  \  much  of  i^th^  | 


a  disproportioned  and  unproductive  faiib— 
but  little  of  repentance.  'I'hese  graud  in- 
gredients, which,  when  severally  coupled 
together,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Ciiristianity, — ^these  joint  cssentiaU,  «hkh 
St.  Paul  pi*eached  invariablvi  and  which  by 
never  separating,  he  preached  effectually, 
are  now  considered  as  separate  iutemtSi 
and  severed  from  each  other  as  having  no 
necessary  connexion. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  injustice  of  ac- 
cusing those  who  propagate  doctrines  which 
are  evitlently  unscriptuial,  of  being  them* 
selves  unholy.  In  S(»me  of  the  leading  cha* 
racterswe  full  v  believe  the  contrary  to  be 
the  case  ;  but  tne  obvious  effect  of  such  doc- 
trines on  tftjse  who  hear  them,  is  not  noly  to 
lessen  their  value  for  practical  preachn& 
but  to  lead  them  to  con^iler  personal  hoK- 
ness  as  making  no  part  of  the  things  which 
accompany  salvation. 

I'hose  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history,  must  know  that  in  the 
most  flourishing  ages  of  the  church,  e\'cm 
when  Christianity  was  best  understcod  and 
most  successfully  practised,  errors  of  opioxn 
most  readily  started  up,  the  ephemeral  faa- 
gus  of  a  luxui-ixiiit  soil ;  they  were  frequent-' 
ly  the  sug^'stion  of  fimciful  and  mistaken, 
rather  than  of  immoral  men.  Our  great 
spiritual  adversaiT,  wlio  successfully  em- 
ploys the  vicious  as  the  corrupters  of  mo- 
i-als,  kiK)ws  it  to  l)e  a  stale  ami  fruitless  de- 
vice to  make  them  his  agents  for  misleafling 
the  judgment  and  bewildering  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  therefore*,  by  a  refinement  of  in- 
genuity« pronipts  l^e  moi-e  virtuous  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  spiritual  mischiefs.  Monl 
nien  are  his  selected  instruments  fur  broach- 
ing novel,  enticing,  and  dangerous  opiDia& 
These  moral  but  wayward  persons  scemUi 
have  overlooked  the  fine  supplication  (# 
the  Apostle,  that  Hod  would  **  est4ihlish, 
strengthen,  settle  them."  These  teniu» 
which  indeed  are  not  synonvmes,  bat 
shades  : — these  terms,  a  noble  c^max,  im- 
plying not  equality,  but  gradation,  are  now 
inverted  Kveiy  mo\'e  in  the  new  machine 
seems  to  shake,  weaken,  unsettle.  One 
pin  in  the  old  system  is  pulled  out  after  in- 
other,  till  the  whole  magnificent  fiibric,  if 
its  security  depended  upon  them,  would  faS 
to  the  ground.  The  patriarch  Jacob  btf 
shown  us,  in  the  character  of  his  vadlbtiDr 
son  Kcut>en,  how  destructive  instability  au 
excellence. 

We  are  assured  that  the  changes  in  the* 
ever  varying  theories  are  so  trequent,  thai* 
confute  them  would  be  as  difficult  as  aDD^ 
cessaiy ;  for  that  which  by  seme  of  thcpif^ 
tv  is  insisted  on  in  one  ^  '    '  " 

tfie  next  to  some  wider 


week,  ^ves  way* 
*  deviatma;  sow 


he  who  mi^ht  wish  to  animad^'ert  on 
existing  evil  must  be  as  rapid  asitsiovci^ 
tor,  he  must 

*  Catch  rre  it  ThII  the  Cynthia  of  the  laiDal^' 

If  in  religicHLS  contcniplatioa  or  disc** 


a-- 
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«^,wconce  give  the  reins  to  fancy,  ifwc 
chciish  every  seducing  thoueht,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  new,  it*  ^e  set  up  fiir  complete  in- 
dependence of  opinion,  if  we  assume  indivi- 
dual ix^lcasc  fn>m  all  the  ties  that  hold  Chris- 
tian society  together,  ifwc  permit  oui"cslves 
to  plunge  into  the  uniiithomable  ocean  of 
discovery,  without  compass  or  nidder,  there 
it  no  )uiying  where  we  may  land  ;  it  may  be 
on  the  shore  we  now  dread.  Many  of  these 
leaders  diifer  in  opinion,  but  each  seems  to 
lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  tnith  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latter  was  equally  infal- 
lible when  there  was  one  Pf>pe  at  Avignon 
and  another  at  Rome,  so  the  infallibility  here 
wems  to  t>e  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only 
with  this  variation,  that  these  last  begin  by 
differing  from  each  other,  till  in  their  moic 
advanced  progress  they  come  to  differ  from 
themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  SL:cession  founded  on  a 
khidofs{>iritual  democracy,  an  overturning 
system ;  an  aversion  to  whatever  is  esta- 
blished ;  a  contempt  of  autlv?rity  ;  an  impa- 
tience of  subordination,  a  thirst  for  dictator- 
ship ;  with  this  difference,  that  these  reli- 
gious dissidents  loose  the  reins  of  their  self- 
goverument,  instead  of  those  of  their  coun- 

\Vc  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  no- 
velty, the  longing  to  jiecany  thing  they  ha\  e 
not  seen  t>efiire,  though  the  object  be  ever 
so  disgusting,  is  carried  by  our  count!  ymcn. 
The  poet  who  best  knew  human  nature,  who 
best  painted  the  charicters  of  Englishmen, 
said,  'In  England  any  monster  will  tnake 
(be  the  making  op  a  man.'  This  is  so  true, 
that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an  unnatural  biith  in 
an  animal,  will  afford  delight ;  the  greater 
the  distoition  the  higher  the  pleasure.  We 
have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion  for 
%hat  is  novel  and  monstixnis  may  oe  canned, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  ])ro- 
phetesii,  a  creature  bom  and  bred  among  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend her  but  ignorance,  presumption,  ex- 
travagance and  blasi)hemy  ;  yet  did  this 
woman  not  oidy  make  numberless  proselytes 
among  her  vulgar  equals,  but  obtained  advo- 
cates among  those  fi-om  whom  better  things 
might  have  been  expected.  But  it  is  the  ve- 
ry absurdity  which  is  the  attraction.  Such 
pi*ei)osteroiis  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  the  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish, 
the  extravagance  is  believed  to  be  superna- 
tural. It  i^  the  impossibility  which  makes 
the  assumed  certajnt)r.  '1  he  epilepsy  of 
Mahomet  confirmed  his  claims  to  inspira- 
tion. 

^  Ebctrava^nce  in  religion  is  a  kind  of  spi- 
ritual empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time 
to  lay  hold  on  the  vulgar.  The  ignorant  pa- 
^nt  in  both  cases,  who  frequently  pays  little 
attention  to  the  established  physician,  is  sure 
to  be  attracted  by  any  new  nostrum  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  irregular  prescriber :  he  is 
resoitcd  to  with  more  confidence  in  propor- 
tioa  to  the  reputed  videoce  of  his  catuoli- 


con  ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sol)er  practi- 
tioner, swallows  witn(Hit  scruple  the  most 
pernicious  diug  of  the  advertismg  professor. 
Without  the  slightest  desire  to  deti-act 
from  the  personal  cUUracterof  our  new  em- 
pirics in  divinity,  we  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect that  their  education,  and  early  habits 
of  life,  had  not  altogether  oualified  them  for 
the  arduous  undertiiking  of  new  modelling  a 
church.  It  is  time,  that  *  the  enidition  w  a 
(common)  Christian  man'  is  not  required  to 
be  very  profound,  but  surely  that  of  a  Chris- 
tiim  reformer  should  be  something  more 
than  moderate. 

The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  added  lit- 
tle clearness  to  the  lucid  exiK)sition  of  Chris- 
tian truth  as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of 
those  reformers  by  whom  the  doctrines  of 
liie  Church  of  England  were  modelled. 
Whatever  defects  might  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  eagle-eved  siftersandexami- 
nei*s  of  Christian  tnitli,  when  they  rescu^ 
it  frt>m  the  rubbish  under  which  it  lay  almost 
buried,  would  not  these  defects  have  been 
delected,  pointed  out,  rectified,  by  the  pene- 
trating mind  of  Bisliop  Jewel  in  his  renown- 
ed challenge  at  Piuil  s  Cross,  or  in  his  cele- 
brated Apology  f  >r  the  Church  of  England.^ 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  pu- 
rified by  the  judicious  Hooker,  that  bulwark 
of  the  estubliblimcnt,  in  his  immortal  wri- 
tiniTs  on  ecclvaiafttical  fiolity,  and  on  juatj/g" 
cation  y  Would  they  have  eluded  the  ob- 
servation and  con-cction  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  that  pi-cxligy  of  enidition  ^ 

We  need  not  be  again  told  the  well-known 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  learning 
where  thei-e  is  little  enlightened  piety  ;  but 
in  these  glorious  champions  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Pi-otestant  church,  lear- 
ning was  only  a  secondaiy  excellence.  Va- 
rious and  pixjfound  as  were  their  acquire- 
ments, they  were  conscientiously  devnted  to 
the  purpose  of  advancing  and  confirming  the 
scarcely  established  church.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  Ridley,  Hf)opev,  Cranmer,  and  a 
long  list  of  sucn  distinguished  men,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifices  they  actually  madei 
without  sonipulously  examinmir  into  the  mo- 
mentous tniths  they  pi-ofessecl  to  believe ; 
that  they  would  have  suffei-ed  the  most  cru- 
el tortures,  rather  than  renounce  the  doc- 
trines of  a  church  to  which  they  wei*e  first 
ornaments  and  then  martyrs? — •  There 
were  giants  in  those  days  ;*  but  to  say  no 
morc  of  them,  nor  of  the  succession  of  pro- 
fmmd  divines  and  eminent  scholars  who 
succeeded  them,  'men  of  stature  also'— 
would  it  not  be  casting  a  severe  reflection  on 
these  bright  luminaries  of  our  countiy  and 
church,  to  believe  that  the  great  tniths  ot 
the  gospel  which  were  hid  from  these  skil- 
ful and  acute  indagators,  were  reserved  to 
be  brought  to  light  by  half  a  dozen  persons 
in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  that  to  men, 
most  of  them  bred  to  secular  pursuits,  and 
living  antecedently  in  secular  habitSy  should 
be  reserved  the  honour  of  detcctingi  not  in* 
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fting  faults,  not  imperfections,  fi-om  wliic]) ;  fuund  it     By   such  means,  a   very  \iii.t 

{>erhapsf  no  human  imtitutinn  is  exempt,  :  knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  of  prus>um»iip<i, 
jut  radical  tn-ors,  but  fui]danu*iit;d  mis-  '  l»ai»  Ikcii  the  ground-work  of  many  a  n-Ad 
chiefs,  aflVctiiig  the  very  vitals  of  our  rtrii-  "  aiul  pvrniruHis  system. 

§ion  ?  If  these  evils  I'ovHv  exist,  if  they  in-  i  Sybieins,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  ni  iny  a 
eed  esc{\ped  the  penetiation,  eluded' the  [tli^-T '"■^*  ""^'^l  *M'^  pernio i' his  ;  t.T  thouj-h 
vigilance,  and  njocked  the  wiMloni  of  those  p<-'n  are  as  tenacious  of  error,  fir  a  time,  as 
mighty  cliampions,  then  to  say  those  holy  1  if  i^n^'w  con\  ictions  were  as  strong  a.^  dicr 
men  were  bUuneable,  is  saving  little  :  thcv  i could  be  it'  it  were  truth,  yet  the  peibuaii.n 
werc  indeed  ideots,  voluntarily  to  suffer  a  ]  of  eri-<)r  is  not  likely  to  l>e  so  lastir.e.  As 
violent  death,  rather  than  renounce  a  chui-ch  "ocrmr  GUI  be  so  irresistilile  as  a  kiiovB 
tooeri-oneous  for  the  new  iftormei-s,  not  <lnlv  '  tnith,  it  Ciinnot  long  canT  the  same  weight 


wally  when  he  inveighs  against  i.ii»i.  ««iijv,ii ,--; «..^...  ..^..v,..  ..w  ii«»  .•,.^aiiu<« 

declared   that   *  VTrr  7Wi  C'o/;i7wafirf//ic7//* "  V\'hether  the  pride  of  not  going  Uick,  or 
''  '    *  —  •  -    "-•     '•'        '  ••  the  hope  that,  ni  his  wider  wanderings  he 

m.i>  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  lo  sav  ;fjr 
eri-or  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powcrVul  — 
Sonic  minds  arc  so  constituted,  tlut  it  ii 
easier  to  than  to  pivjduce  olijections  tolniih, 


oitt^fit  to  he  tukni  out  of  the  C'ntrch  /' 

Tlie  ('or>'ph(r  us  of 'the  doctrine  of  faith, 
in  contradiction  to  the  new  system,  s;iys  : 
•  Faith  is  by  no  means  an  ineffVctive  qualUy. 
but  possesses  so  gi-eat  excellency,   that  it 


nal  men   begin  tr)  drecmi  that  there  is  no.i^liuse  of  reason,  as  our  adoption  ci  truih 
ood  works.'    Again  :•  If,  indeed,  Irom  the  right  use  of  it.   The  que>iin,to» 


tells  you,  that  t.uth  uitliuiii  works  justifies  ; '  As,  ni  many  of  those  to  whom  wr  ua'r 
however  he  also  tells  yon,  that  a  tnie  f.iith  .  l»t*^''»  alUidiug,  their  aberration>  seem*  lo 
afier  it  has  justified,  does  not  permit  a  man  liave  been  occasioned  rather  bv  the  va;;nii- 
tosluml)cr  in  ignorance,  but  that  it  worketh  ^'.V  <^f  l^ic  inuigin-ilion,  than  tile  corruV.i» 
by  love/  Again:  *  Vou  now  see,  that  .uf  the  heart,  we  aiv  not  without  h-pc'thil 
tlioiigh  it  is  faith  alone  which  justifies,  yet  ^^^^Y  n-i^y  yet  retrace  their  steps  ;  itJi  'M 
that  f.iith  alone  is  not  sufficient,*^  '      \  ^*  ay  thev  have  l')st  may  be  recovered ;  \^^ 

There  is  n«^  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New  iIk-""  invulution  in  this  labyrinth  ma)  noslic 
Testament  which  (Uxs  not  invnlve  practical :  P.^s»t  extrication;  that  Divi'ise  grace  n'lay  fl;^ 
consequences.     The  necessitv  of  Iv.i"  -- »•  -  --'-—  -^  t     /•  -»         .      .         .     •.  . 

now  I 
altcd 

hatix'd  of  sin   is   more  f)reiblv  expressed  ; '"'^i"y  who  loved  and  respected  them  tefut 
by  the  s.icrifice  of  his  S<»n,  ifian  it  could '  il»^"v^vcre  unhappily  led  astray,  bv  en^tk 
have  been  by  any  other  method,  although  [  ^^^VS'^****  "V^"  ^*^^*^' *»^'1*'C>"S  theoritN 
we  do  not  presume  tu  set  limits  to  hjfinite  i      i'liere  is  i;o  method  which  the  sulVucai- 
power.  ;  veraary  c/f  nnuikind  has  not  de\isr*l  t:  zt 

\  et  this 


scr 
m 


Yet  this  mr  st  pj.  .ri  us  d.x"tr:nc.  this  clean- ;  J"ic  rt  ligi.Hi.  When  the  church  is  at  a  1:» 
r  fivm  all  sin.  m.iy  !»e  cj'.wrted  by  the  !«>'j'>>  w.jc-n  she  is  surrk  in  form»aiKU%;:*iri 
— anner  It  wliioh  it  is  ;:flm;:u-ierul  into  an  ob>cr\ a:»cx s  ;  whui  zeal  is  avtvp.  ar^  :li 
o|)en  dix^r  to  that  lijcnti-  iisii..^s  which  it  is  seems  sate  oecaasc  all  is  still,  he  >  mctin« 
its  special  dt>';;n,  it-*  c!>\  uuis  it  iidencv,  mlI  ;  i'oii>es  her,  but  it  is  to  w  rcng  purjxv^s:  riii 
when  truly  receixid  on  seiijjt.irc  givaials,  "  t  t-i  iidvance  the  i;.tcresU»  o5  Chru.t'arjty, 
its  natiirarcoiiM-queace^.  tu  c  rK\  ;  b..t  \o  bend  his  force  agaii;^*:  s-^me  symptv^rn* 

But  if  men  came  to  the  pepi>al  of  the  Bi-  !ot  its  returning  spirit,  whit  h  bet^in'lo  fcrtok 
ble  w  ith  certtii:  prep  's^css.  .!,s  i  f  tlu-ir  ow  n,  I  ^>ut  :  the-ve  s\  mpti/ms  of  hjcipicr.t  zta!  be 
instead  <»f  a  siiupie  and  sisu  eic  de>;re  after  |  call-  enil.usi  xmii,  though  an  evil  uhicli  ptT- 
Diviiu-  tiiitli  ;  if,  in-te.id  ci  gin-n:<  their,  h-^p-,  in  th.;t  stajie  of  Uie  c'iurch,  d-.^.*  r-« 
cibliquitics  ix^j'.ified  by  tryar^  th-.  m  by  t.il>Je\;»;  ;  he,  h  ».vcver,  s:r;\ea  to  prevent  ux 
Mr.iit  line,  they  venture  "t  ^  Ik  !i.\  the  strait  jcxisty.-.co  LOt  cf  enthusiasm  hut  if  zeal,  t.*iii 
line  till  it  fits  their  own  cr»M»ked  >  pini  .ns  ;  ii .  the  frigid  may  enj  y  their  drze,  ar.d  •■«  be 
they  are  deterniined  to  muk^  between  them  |  reproached  by  the  thrcateiKd  exerj-x*  ic 
a  conturmity  which  thev  do  r,\j\f*i :,  thev  .  the  quru^cr  which  is  'beginning  to  cpa  o 
arc /iot  fur  trcm  concluding  thai  thev  AavV|cyes. 
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At  anotlier  period  when  the  church  is  be- 
pnnhi|^  to  be  triumphant^  he  sends  out  his 
bavounte  engine,  pci-secution,  with  his  faggot 
uid  his  axe,  buniiiig  where  he  cuuld  not  re- 
fute^ and  subduing  by  force  what  he  could 
not  silence  by  argument 

He  is  now  pui-huing  a  different  course. — 
The  same  mahgiumt  spirit  wliich  once  la- 
boured to  drive  ^len  from  Christianity  by 
tnarty  rdom,  now  draws  them  from  it  by  so- 
phistry. He  now  deteriomtes  truth  instead 
of  persecuting  it ;  and  as  the  pi-occss  is  less 
revolting,  it  succeeds  better.  Men  ai'e  no 
longer  terrified  into  eiror,  but  coaxed  into 
it.  They  are  not  frightened,  Ijut  wheetlUd 
out  of  their  behef.  Their  understandings 
become  so  bewildered,  that  they  ai-e  per- 
swtdcd  that  every  new  ad\  ance  in  lieivsy  is 
a  fresh  step  towards  truth.  Advantage  is 
made  even  of  their  pixjudices,  which  be- 
come more  deeply  n)oted  by  the  vei*\- 
change  wliich  they  are  made  to  believe  is 
to  extirjjate  them.  New  conveits,  who  once 
valued  themselves  on  their  inci-eduliiy,  have 
become  credulous  to  excess ;  and  tln)se  who 
weix:  prcviously  indifferent  to  snl)er  religion, 
are  led  to  swallow  the  wildest  pen  ei-sions  of 
Christianity,  to  adofit  opinions  wliich  she  as 
heartily  ix-jccts  as  she  did  their  former  un- 
belief: 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  human  mind.  Pivsumptuous  spirits 
loiic  themselves  by  attenj])ting  to  peirr.e 
through  forbidden  bounds;  by  endeavouring 
to  explain  things  beyond  the  linjits  of  crea- 
ted comprehension,  they  su!)\eit  the  truth 
they  pixrtend  to  serve,  they  involve  them- 
lelves  in  the  veiy  difhculties  thev  undertake 
to  clear.  The  humljle  Christian,  like  the 
seraphim,  *  covei-s  his  face'  befoi*e  the  h»H- 
lute  Af ajesty  oi  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  *0 
the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  !'  *  Verily  Thou  art 
a  God  that  hidest  I'hyself.' 

W^  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intri- 
caciesy  but  to  hold  fast  the  fonn  of  sound 
words.  While  to  the  ill-informed  these  new 
teachei^  appear  pi-ofound  Ijccause  they  are 
unintelligible,  they  remind  those  of  better 
judgment  of  certam  animals,  who,  burrow- 
Big  in  shallow  gnmnd,  just  beneath  the  sur- 
&Ee  of  tlie  eaith,  fancy  tliey  are  deep  only 
because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the 
manner  of  conducting  his  system,  so  ex- 
poses and  defeats  his  own  cause,  as  to  w- 
semble  in  fate,  though  we  say  not  with  any 
Bunilarity  of  invention,  the  Neajinlitan  athe- 
ist Vftnini,  who,  with  eleven  otlieis  of  the 
same  class  fwe  jiresume  the  number  to  be  a 
match  for  the  twelve  ap(\stles)  enileavour- 
ed  to  establish  a  regular  college  of  inlideli- 
ty.  The  object  was  nearly  tlie  same  with 
tiiat  of  the  late  atheistical  school  in  France; 
and  by  having  the  priority  of  two  <entin-ies, 
t!icy  ii>bl)ed  thai  rcrcnt  riibl)le  of  the  meri- 
torious claim  toorigiiud  wickedness. 

Vaiiini*s  object  wai  to  cxtciminalc  the 
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very  idea  of  a  Ciod,  and  for  this  he  adopted 
a  most  singular  method.  He  undert(X^k  to 
piove  there  wasno(j(Kl  by  stating  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  God.  He  strangely  fancied  that 
to  define  the  idea  was  to  destroy  it ;  and 
that  to  pretend  to  s^y  what  God  is,  was  the 
surest  wa^'  to  disprove  his  existence  !  His 
definition  is  so  artfully  made  out,  and  part 
of  it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  while  he 
thought  he  was  drawing  only  the  creature  of 
his  iniagination,  it  aj)peai-s  as  if  he  were  en- 
throning rather  than  deposing  his  Creator. 


peiteclions  !  l^et  the  delirious  metaj)hy! 
of  njcKlern  times  alone,  and  we  liad  almost 
said  they  will  also  argue  themselves  into  the 
abvss  ot  forgetfulness.* 

vVe  want  nuji*e  sinjplicit)  in  the  exemse 
of  our  religion  ;  we  want  to  be  reformed  by 
it,  and  not  to  reform  it ;  we  \\ii\e  need  to  be 
sent  back  to  our  fii*st  i  udiments.  We  should 
imitate  the  plainness  and  uncomplicated 
method  of  the  New  Testament,  wheie  the 
doctrines  aie  few,  but  of  in]j)ort;mce  inesti- 
nial)le,inrinile,  eternal!  We  should  examine 
the  grounds  of  (»ur  f;iit1i  by  tins  unerring 
guide,  and  not  bv  the  pullulutinnsof  (urown 
visionary  fancies.  We  want  to  bo  sent  back 
to  elemei»tai7  j)rineiples.  We  nectl  not  even 
think  it  beneaih  tair  wisdom  to  be  diiocte<l 
Ijy  that  fiiuiiliar  simnuiiry,  the  Apostles* 
Creed.  It  were  well  if  we  iiyedourown 
faith  by  the  articles  comprised  in,  and  en- 
closed b) ,  that  sate coni])(iidinni,  instead  of 
turning  i'l  over  to  our  e.hiidren  as  if  we  were 
got  above  its  beggarly  elements.  K\en  the 
way-faring  man  cannot  stray  w  bile  he  is  con- 
tented to  keep  close  wilhin  this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  luloui  its  first  simple 
declaration,  *  1  believe  in  God  ;'  for  to  be- 
lieve in  Gotl  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  not 
mei'cly  to  believe  in  a  fii*st  cause,  is  not 
merely  to  believe  in  His  existence,  we  must 
also  believe  in  His  attributes.  His  pi'omises^ 
His  threatenings.  His  Son,  His  word,  His 
Sj)irit ;  to  believe  in  those  attributes  espe- 
cially which  harmoniously  meet  in  the  glo- 
rious union  of  tmth  and  mercy,  the  blessed 
combination  of  righteousness  and  i)eace  in 
the  person  of  his  Divine  Son;  thc^se  ])romiscs 
which  are  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  keen  his 
commandments  ;  those  threatenings  wliich 
say  to  the  ungodly,  *  1  Je])art  from  nie  I  ne\  er 
knew  you;*  that  boliness  without  which  no 
man  shall  ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  much  more  extensive 
mischief  than  a  bad  exain])lc ;  the  latter  it 
is  true,  like  a  conllagration,  has  a  tendency 
todesti-oy  wh.iteverccniies  wilhin  its  reach; 
but  a  pernicious  |;rincij)le,  like  the  variolous 
matter,  mav  be  conveyed  to  any  distance, 
and  infect  the  patient,  ilu  ugh  he  had  never 
come  in  contact  w iih  Inm  iri>ni  whose  erup- 
tion it  was  tidven.   « It  is  time  for  thee,  Lord, 

•   For  n  funlK T  iicconiii  of  i)ii«  n.eia\itv^\\vxt  •Ok\Vvv\\\. 
',  »tc  Mr.  S^uiiu'k  vKCuvuu ou*  'VVki  iSk^^vv  vXWw;^^  ^A.  V»\AJ 
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to  lay  to  thine  hand,  for  they  have  dcstroy- 
t;d  thy  law  !' 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerous 
opiuicn,  it  is  the  rage  of  proselyting  to  new 
opinions,  which  constitutes  the  most  malig- 
nant part  of  tlie  mischief ;  an  eiToneous 
doctnne  not  pixjpagated,  hurts  none  hut  him 
"who  holds  it;  hut  by  propagating  it  to  un- 
settle the  minds  of  inuliitudes  to  deteriorate 
the  (Jospel,  and  todisturh  the  peace  and  uni- 
ty of  the  church,  is  surely  no  light  evil,  es- 
pecially in  a  country  like  ours,  proverbial 
for  its  credulity  and  love  of  novcliy  ;  and  in 
a  church  like  oui-s,  which  has  been  reform- 
ed, sifted  and  purified,  beyond  the  example 
of  any  other  in  the  Christian  world. 

The  everhisting  edifice  of  the  Gaspel  is 
founded  on  a  rock,  whose  staliility  neither 
storms  can  shake,  nor  waves  undeiTnine. — 
Nor  can  any  contrivances  of  man  inipi*ove 
the  beauty  of  its  supersinicture.  Its  depths 
cannot  be  fathomed  by  our  short  line,  nor  its 
height  fully  aj)pre.hen(lod  l>y  our  short  sight! 
Christianity  then  i»  no  appropriate  fiehl  for 
the  perplexities  of  metaphysu.s,  nor  the  in- 
dustiy  of  new  discoverers.'  This  briet  title 
of  the  Bible — Thk  Word  of  (ion- --ex- 
cludes the  censures  of  all  cavillers,  annihi- 
lates the  emendations  of  all  critics  ! 

It  is  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  wiiter  has 
;witne>:sed  the  rise  and  proi;ress  of  the  new 
community.  If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her 
own  heart,  the  ])receding  remarks  have  not 
been  dictated  by  a  censonous  spirit.  But  it 
may  be  said,  she  was  not  called  upon  for  any 
sucli  impeitine!jt  animadversions.  The  prcv 
bability  of  such  a  reproof  mak-'s  her  feel 
herself  obliged  to  account  for  the  liberty  she 
has  taken. 

Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  in- 
to her  former  writings,  need  not  be  remind- 
ed, that  she  has  through  life,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  though  not  exclusively,  devoted 
her  humble  talents  to  the  service  (»f  her  own 
sex  ;  andhasconscientio\isly,  though  feebly, 
laboured  to  be  useful  to  their  best  interests 
in  every  way  she  could  devise.  She  has  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  was  right,  and  thev  have  had  the 
goodness  to  l^ear  with  h.er  wlien  she  has  re- 
minded them  of  any  aberrations  from  tliat 
pursuit. 

Though  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken  in 
their  credit  and  their  welfai-e  has  by  no 
means  invested  her  with  a  right  of  interfe- 
rence on  the  present  painful  occasion,  yet  it 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  her  an- 
tecedent practice,  to  overKn^k  a  ciixum- 
stance  in  which  they  are  so  deeply  involved. 

It  has  excited  the  most  lively  feelings  of 
ri'gret  in  many  minds,  to  hear,  in  a  recent 
instance,  of  the  dejjai-ture  of  some  ladies  of 
consideration,  from  that  reserve  and  delicacy 
so  peculiarly  the  characteristics  of  their  sex, 
and  so  natm-ally  appendant  to  their  own  re- 
spectal)le  characters  and  situation  in  life. — 
They  appear  not  only  to  have  entered  very 
warmly  into  uU  the  tenets  of  the  bcccding 


school,  but  to  labour  vciy  assiduously  hf 
their  propagation,  'Hiey  are,  it  seems,  not 
iMily  followers,  but  joint  Icadei-s  in  the  wve- 
ral  departments  ot  the  governmeol  of  these* 
ceding  party. 

TeTKlerness  of  heart,  warmth  of  feeling 
and  liveliness  of  i  in  agination,  form  a  rooct 
interesting  part  in  the  composition  of  an 
amiable  woman ;  but  the  qualities  which 
adorn,  are  also  the  qualities  which  mislead. 
The  very  attractions  which  cause  them  to 
please,  may  become  snares.  If  not  careful- 
ly directed,  they  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the 
character,  and  a  dangerous  tendency  to  tlie 
conduct.  I'hey  lead  their  possessor  more 
widely  asti'ay  than  is  commonly  the  case 
with  those  who  are  destitute  of  these  plea- 
sing powers. 

'I  hat  providential  economy  which  baj 
clearly  determined  that  women  were  bora 
lo  share  with  men  the  duties  of  private  life, 
hiUi  as  clearly  denmnstnited,  that  they  were 
not  bom  to  di\  ide  witii  them  hi  its  public 
administration.  If,  then,  the^  wcrp  net  in- 
tended to  command  armies  m  war,  Dcr  to 
direct  cabinets  in  peace,  to  legislate  "in  the 
senate,  or  debate  at  the  bar— doubtless  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  public  teachc:s  « 
i*eligion,  to  be  makers  of  canons  for  a  new 
church,  nor  to  invent  d^>gmas  to  controvert 
an  old  one  ;  nor  to  be  professors  of  prosdr- 
tism,  nor  wrangling  polemics,  nor  conduc- 
tors of  controversy,  nor  settlci-s  of  disputes 
—disputes  which  will  continue  to  be  agitated 
as  long  as  men  have  hot  heads  and  proud 
hearts  ;  as  long  as  they  possess  vanity  or  cu- 
riosity, impatience  of  restraint,  or  a  love  of 
opposition  ;  a  weariness  of  sober  truths,  and 
a  thirst  after  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by 
their  subversion. 

Why  will  women  of  sense,  then,  defeat 
their  providential  destination  ^  why  desert 
their  proper  sphere,  in  which  tliey  were  in- 
tended to  benefit,  to  i>lcase,  even  to  shine  at 
least  as  st'u-sof  the  8tco?id  magnitude.^  Why 
fly  from  their  prescribed  orbit  ?  Why  ixarii 
in  useless  and  eccentric  wandering, 

*  And,  comet-like,  ruth  lawless  through  the  «oidL* 

and  then,  having  for  a  season  astonished  vith 
their  false  and  momentary  blaze,  fall  (&it- 
g^rded  and  forgotten  ? 

These  well-meaning  ladies  would  be 
among  the  last  to  use  their  allotted  measure 
of  grace  and  accomplishment  to  any  purptjse 
which  they  believed  to  be  imprc^>er ;  >'cl 
they  require  to  be  told,  that  neither  should 
their  talents  be  exerted  to  the  purpcees  of 
spiritual  seduction  ;  that  they  should  not  be 
employed  to  disturb  the  f<iith,  to  ^ake  by 
dispirte,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  the  stea- 
diness of  persons  who,  without  their  endoir- 
ments,  are  perhaps  in  a  safer  state. 

Hut  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that 
these  observations  will  produce  any  effect 
on  those  who  have  already  embarked  (■ 
this  sea,  without  a  shore,  and  without  abot- 
torn — happy  would  she  bc«  if  they  might  bt> 
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CMBe  the  means  of  presenhg  one  iiiexperi-, 
cnced  female  from  the  perils  to  which  no- 
velty, ciitiowty,  and  pressing  invibitinii,  tiiu 
easily  allure.  I'he  sure  preservatives  frnm 
this  i]:iiiger  are  to  cultivate  ileep  humility 
and  sclt-distnist,  to  ktep  clear  of  the  vcrj- 
Ibreshntd  of  innovation,  to  avwd  the  first 
step;  ftir  all  the  suljseijiient  ones  ai'c  easy. 
Let  tier  bear  in  mind,  that,  once  seduced. 
■he  may  find,  that '  when  she  would  inherit 
tl>e  l>leM>in.i;,  she  may  be  rejected,  .ind  Rnd 
no  place  of  repentance,  thtnighshe  may  sect 
it  ciirefiilly.with  tcaru." 

Jll  effect*  of  the  late  Secemion. 
Amokc  the  evils  to  which  thelntc  scccs- 
won  h:is  contributed,  tluae  wc  arc  Lihimi  in 
mention  arc  of  no  light  nature.  It  h.is  Ijl'lii 
the  means  of  exciting  a  sort  of  spiritual  viuii- 
ty,  (if  Mwakcning  a  desii-e  of  deparliii);  fi-nin 
received  opinions,  in  ci-rtain  young  pti-soiis, 
■who  iniiy  be  deHignatcd  by  the  name  of  pi'c- 
maturc  instmctors.  It  has  increased  the 
aiienatkm  of  the  lower  orders  irom  tlie 
church ;  it  has  afforded  to  some  whci  ai'c  not 
favourable  to  senous  piety,  a  pretence  fur 
indisciinriinately  classing  together  mm  cif 
different  view3,chardcters,an<lprini:i[)kb,- 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  h;is  itiiit 
up  a  spirit  of  debate  and  controveisv  by  r 
means  friendly  to  the  cause  of  i^eiiuineChii; 
tUnity.  We  shall  nientioa  tliese  effects  i 
their  order. 

Theie  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  i 
morals,  than  is  committed  by  those  wlio  In 
bitually  s|jeak  af  vanity  as  a  ttifling  fault,  i„ 
A  small  pass  not  worth  guarding.     There  is 


perhaps  surcely  ai 


ir  which  is 


D  gene- 


rally iul_o]>ted,  and  so  carelessly  m'crlooked. 
It  finds  its  way  into  chai'actei's  of  evui  v  ; 
cica,  and  almost  into  eveiy  individuiil  vf 
■pecics.  'liiere  is  not  only  the  \-.inw 
beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches,  of  leamin;^,  oi 
Icnts,  but,  as  we  have  already  obaoii  id, 
vanity  of  religion, 

A  bold  familiaiity  with  Scnptun;,  an 
hallowed  touching  of  the  sacred  ark,  mi. 
formerly  by  sceptics  and  scofli;ra  only,  but 
by  persons  prtifessing,  and  wc  bdic'cc  in- 
tending to  be  religious,  are,  it  is  tolK-fL-iiivd, 

becoming  too  common.  This,  hke  nriny 
Other  of  ouroffeiKCS,  has  its  fuuiKlntl^in  in 
vanity.  It  is  obvious  that  an  unwiIliii.i;iR'ss 
to  be  taught,  and  an  impatience  u^  m  ich, 
marks  the  character  of  the  preseni  il  iv. 
"  There  is  a  scioa  from  this  prcsMnijiiiKuia 
•lock,  which  perhaps  has  not  had  miHk  mil 
time  to  grow,  in  order  to  become  gi-ntiully 
known,  but  which  is  beginninglo  spriint  uj) 
in  ceitain  provincial  towns  and  villages. 
'ITiere  is  a  growing  disposition  in  a  few  ar- 
rosant  ytwng  men  to  read  the  bible  with 
their  own  glosses  and  interpretatiOEi--,  and  vi 
aim  at  proselyting,  and  'taking  cnpiivi.' mn 
only  '  silly  women'  but  silly  girls.  SL-vtr.il 
of  these  personn,  as  soon  as  the*  Iii.'i^:it>  t< 
opentbm-cycs-au  the  importance  of  rtli- 


or  rather  before  they  were  broad 
.e  to  its  truths,  have  undertnlc«n  this 
gratuitous  tuition.  Instead  of  takinj;  time 
to  promote  their  own  advancement,  instead 
of  learn inj5  wisdom  by  an  inci-easinjr  disco- 
very of  their  own  ignorance  ;  instead  of  im- 
proving in  Christian  knowledge  by  the  only 
legitimate  methods,  diligent  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble with  the  aid  of  thc.soundest  commenta- 
tors, both  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer 
for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek,— witliout 
consulting  able  ministers — without  taking  . 
this  straight  and  obvious  road, — on  tbeir 
own  verj'  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teach- 
ers themselves.  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
expciHenced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  lit- 
tle group  to  look  up  to  them,  thus  inverting 
the  Apostle's  observation — for  lAey  '  when 
for  the  time  they  seek  to  be  teachers,  have 
need  to  be  tanght  themselves,  which  be  the 
ftrst  principles  of  the  or:icles  of  CJoti.'  If 
this  spiritual  vanity  slinnld  Hiaitish,  we  shall 
-■^in  have  none  to  learn  ;  all  will  be  teachers,   , 

llius  the  raw  and  rjisli  Christian,  confi- 
dently jumps  overidl  the  intermediate  stept 
betweentheen(iuireramltheinstructor,and 
despising  the  did  gradual  appmach  to  the 
s-jcred  temple,  desjiisinE  the  study  of  books, 
of  men,  aJid  of  himselt,  stai'ts  np  at  once  a 
full-grown  diviu 

professor's  chair,  _.  ._  _ _ 

lar  without  literature,  and  a  theologian 

out  theology.  On  the  strength  of  a  ^w  texts, 
ill  understood,  and  worse  aitplied,  he  under- 
takes to  give  his  young  neighboups  new  views 
of  the  bible,  and  without  eyes  liinisel^  sets 
up_  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 
These  young  permms  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
res  seem  to  be  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  of  something  new,  rather  than  m 
■  course  of  observation  on  what  their  precui^ 
srs  have  done  for  them.  They  search,  not 
with  devout  enquiry,  but  fearless  curiositv ; 
ihey  look  out  for  passages  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent connexion,  and  applied  to  different 
purposes,  and  then  try  to  prove  that  they 
|>rouuce  not  consecutii-e  reasoning,  thai  they 
■''  not  establish  the  generally  received  doc- 
es.  How  should  they  ?  They  wei-e  ne- 
intended  to  piwiuce  the  one,"  or  to  esta- 
blish the  other.  I'hcy  bring  together  propo- 
sitions w^ich  have  no  relation,  and  which 
i-eqiii re  different  proofs,  wtd  then  ti-iiimph  in 
the  supposed  opposition  of  what  was  never 
intended  to  agi-ee. 

■Thui  TdoIi  niik  JB  whtn  ui|trl<  frir  Id  ln»d.' 
Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.  Tliough  Holy 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  scarchetl,  it  was 
not  given  to  be  criticised.  It  was  '  wriitcu 
for  our  learning,'  not  for  our  cavilling ;  It 
was  given  not  to  be  pei'tly  scruthiized,  lint 
to  be  '  inwni-dly  digested  j'  not  to  make  us 
wise  in  our  own  conceits,  but  '  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,'  It  is  not  to  be  endured 
to  hear  questions  on  which  hang  all  our 
hopesandoitr  Jeurs,  speculated  U])on  as  If 
they  werea  question  ofphysicsurhistoiT, and 
explained  tw  V^i^  Vteaxttc  c»c{cr»)&s>\iA'dk. 
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Men  tauglit  oi  (rod,  and  possessing  those 
depths  of  crudiiion  which  ([iiahficd  tiicm  t(» 
teacli  otherii,  dciKMid  upon  it,  have  left  no- 
thing for  your  diM:u\  en  except  the  discove- 
ry of  ycuir  own  iiiMiriicicncy.  If  there  are 
ooscurities  tht-y  will  nnt  be  cleared  by  such 
shallow  .fxpositors.  The  sun  of  nghteous- 
ness  will  n<jt  be  inude  to  sliine  brighter  by 
the  light  of  your  fintliing  atndle. 

Boldness  in  relijjion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  oi  the  present  day.  'I'he 
more  we  cavil  the  less  we  shidl  obey.  V\'e 
may  explain  tnitlis  till  we  come  to  deny 
them.  \Vc  may  be  so  involved  in  intrica- 
cies of  our  own  weaving,  that  we  may  end 
by  opposing  the  doctnne  we  undeitcxik  to 
clear.  C  )h  !  tliere  is  no  security  like  a  huni- 
'ble  mind  ;  a  mind  always  distrusting  its  own 
ivisdom,  andalwaysconfidinginthe  wisdom 

ofCxCKl. 

\\'liy,  then,  will  not  the  premature  in- 
structor wait  till  he  is  himself  instructed  ? 
Why  not  l(»ok  up  for  information  on  difficult 
and  disputed  points  to  wiser  and  older 
heads  f  Why  not  in  their  little  parlies  tui-n 
their  attentifJn  to  practical  pomts,  mther 
than  to  specuhitive  niceties  ?  Why  not  cul- 
tivate that  self-inspection  and  heart-hum- 
bling ])iiiyer  which  would  cure  those  con- 
ceits that  lead  to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in 
a  sceptical  spirit;  such  habits  would  best 
preserve  them  fix)m  that  inflation  of  heart 
•which  anses  fn)m  the  vanity  of  some  sujj- 
posc-d  new  discoveiy,  in  a  i*eligion  which 
was  given  us  by  the  ^spiiit  of  CiuL 

The  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  in- 
dulge this  audacious  curiosity  ;  it  stirs  uj)  no 
eagerness  for  pushing  speculation  l>eyond  its 
legitimate  bounds.  It  fiirnishes  no  invita- 
tion for  ranging  beyond  the  limited  sphei-e 
allotted  to  our  imperfect  human  condition. 
Its  incitements  aiv  not  irritations  but  en- 
couragements. The  IVible  wii>ely  ivni*esses 
all  that  spiritual  vanity  which  would  dive 
into  unproiitable,  beauise  impenetrable 
mysteries.  It  teaches  us  all  that  is  necessa- 
r\'  for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  stops.  It 
teaches  what  is  of  prime  imi>ortance  for  us 
to  know, — ^thut  we  are  fallen  creatures.  It 
shows  wliat  we  ou^ht  to  belin'e  in  order  to 
our  being  rescued  from  this  state  of  aposta- 
cy.  It  instnicts  us  in  all  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  do  to  be  j-estored  to  the  favour  c')f 
God,  which  by  sin  we  had  forfeited.  It  Ls 
enough  that  it  lays  open  the  disease,  ])resents 
the  ivmedy,  and  oflcrs  God's  Holy  Spirit  to 
render  it  efl'ectual.  In  short,  it  I'-evealsall 
that  as  proljationarj'  beings  we  should  de- 
sire to  know,  and  ot  all  we  know  it  expects 
us  to  make  a  practical  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among  the  low- 
er ranks,  an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy  ; 
and  what  is  so  likely  to  augment  the  po]>ular 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the 
established  church,  w  hich  is  founded  upon  it, 
as  when  they  see  some  of  its  ministers  re'])ro- 
bnt'mg  at  one  time,  the  church  which  they 
warmly  ck'fcndcd  ut  another  ^ — viYuakXYtf:^ 


sec  them  actually  renouncing  it  as  ancfari»- 
tian,  and  setting  up  a  new  system  in  oppcsi-  I 
tion  to  it  ?  Where,  then,  is  truth  tobe  tound, 
may  not  even  the  more  sober  amongst  the 
pe«>i)lc  say,  if  it  is  not  foimd  in  that  cluirch, 
m  defence  of  which  so  many  of  her  divines^ 
so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  tbe 
sc^iflbhl  and  the  stake  .•'  Will  not  the  kicsc 
and  careless  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  inira- 
piety,  when  they  see  these  men,  who  were 
fostered  in  her  l>osom,  who  had  subscribed  to 
their  belief  in  her  articles,  who  had  been 
warm  l>eyond  their  fellows  in  the  admiratioo 
of  her  liturg)',  her  doctrines  and  her  disci- 
pline,— when  they  see  these  men  not  only 
desert  her  altars,  but  take  up  arms  against 
her  ;  when  they  behold  a  pcipetual  conflict 
l)etween  Christian  mini?»ters  ? — for  a  church 
that  is  attacked  must  be  defended — will  they 
not  think  that  an  establishment  which  is  m 
frequently  assiii  led,  which  rerjuires  such  con- 
tinual vindication  from  which  there  arc  so 
many  recent  deserters,  must  neecls  beaner- 
roneous  and  unsound  chunch,  andexenthe 
Scriptures  on  which  it  is  founded,  uncertain, 
if  not  false  ? 

What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
confidence,  whhout  the  least  intention  rf 
doing  so,  to  that  spirit  of  infidelity  which 
used  to  skulk  in  comers,  and  stab  from  be- 
hind a  mask,  but  now  avows  itself  boldly, 
bares  its  unblushing  front  to  public  gazie, 
sj)uiTis  at  law  as  well  as  decency,  f 'penly  de- 
hes  government,  whom  it  used  to  fear,  ls 
well  as  (»(xl,  whom  it  never  feared .' 

Was  it  not  enough  that  these  low,  design- 
iilg  demagogues — men  who  think  one  reli- 
gion as  g(xxl  as  another,  and  no  religion  he^ 
of  all, — was  it  not  enough  that  these  open 
violators  of  oifler,  ti-uth,  and  justice,  shoold, 
as  the  most  probable  means  tft  accompli^ 
their  political  mischiefs,  endeavour  to  mer- 
tuni  the  church,  by  bringing  her  creeds,  azid 
her  other  holy  services,  into  contempt;  in- 
sulting, by  their  profane  parodies,  all  that  ii 
gra\  e,  and  rendering  ridiculous  all  that  is 
g«)Otl  ?  Yet,  fix)m  such  men,  such  attempts 
excite  our  regret  and  astonishment  less  thiUi 
those  we  have  been  contemplating.  How 
grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent descrij)tion  are,  perhaps  undesigned- 
ly, contributing  to  help  on  the  work  wliicb, 
we  are  persuaded  they  abhor  !— when  de- 
coixms  and  relijjious  nrien,  though  by  uhir 
devices,  and  with  other  weapons,  fnav  I* 
c(»ntributing  to  accomplish  the  woik  of 
these  vulgar  politicians,  and  assisting,  in  no  in- 
considerable degi-ec»,  to  discredit  the  church 
which  the  others  are  lalxuiring  to  subvert ! 

Nay  ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  ait 
doing  the  worhe  deed  ;  for  the  factious  as- 
sailants of  the  church  injui-e  those  atone  wlio 
were  injured  before ;  for,  by  the  grossnes&ot 
their  atticks,  they  sh«K'.k  all  who  aie  not  to- 
tally given  up  to  impiety  ;  while,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  those  more  decent  characters 
are  more  likely  to  be  led  astray,  whoha^e 
v2dQN<\\  WM3i<(t  <fis\>06itioQ  to  be  hcrioas ;  vd 
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its 


ire»  therefore,  in  mare  clan^r  of  being  mis- 
ed  by  the  simxious  subtleties,  and  the  as- 
umcd  tone  of  confident  secunty,  of  these 
Tli^cnis  dognnatists. 

1  he  inex|>erienced  and  the  wavering — 
.hose  who  are  unconfirmed  in  tlieir  princi- 
ales,  together  with  others  who  have  their 
^ligion  to  seek,  and  who  hke  to  have  one 
KMnted  out  to  them  which  will  not  disturb 
heir  repose  by  the  severity  of  its  |)ractical 
Djunctions,  nor  the  sellKlenying  spirit  of  its 
tendencies,  ai*e  like!  v  to  be  led  astray  bv 
Jiese  false  lights ;  wnile  the  sd>cr  and  self- 
listnisting  Cnristian  will  only  1)C  driven,  by 
these  alarming  novelties,  to  adhere  more 
:losely  to  the  numbling  and  consistent  doc- 
:iines  of  the  New  'I'estament, — will,  with 
deeper  prostration  of  heart,  implore  the  aid 
3f  the  lloly  Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into 
ill  truth,  but  to  kee/t  him  in  it.  Such  a  one 
wiil  find  that  it  does  not  require  profound 
knowledge,  or  deep  Icaming,  to  perceive 
the  awful  dangei*s  of  the  presumptuous  in- 
novations whicii  lead  to  those  perilous  sub- 
tleties— which  terminate  in  these  bold  con- 
:lusions.  He  will  see  that  common  sense, 
ui  humble  mind,  and  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  Scri[>ture,  are  all  that  is  wanting 
to  discover  that  the  Bible,  and  the  no\  elties 
3f  the  seceding  communit}'  cannot  both  be 
right, 

nut  the  evil  d(x?s  not  end  here  ;  for  some 
of  the  adversaries  of  serious  piety  arc,  it  is 
to  l>e  feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  unfair 
ad\'antage  of  this  secession  ;  and  the  ^ciy 
cii-cum  stance  of  that  separation  which  oujj;h't 
toJiavc  rescued  men  who  firmly  tulheiv  to 
t/it  church,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded,  from  suspicion,  inci-eases  it,  and 
::auses  Uiem  to  be  involved  in  one  common 
;:harge  of  extravagance:  and  error,  with  men 
Hfhose  o|)inions  they  abhor :  whereas,  when 
:he  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  unexpected  storm, 
instead  of  throwing  themselves  out  to  sea  in 
quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the  tempest  only 
makes  the  expenenced  Christian  mariner 
cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of  moi-e 
than  onlinary  zeal  and  activity,  then,  should 
not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless  they 
afford  other,  and  more  substantial  treasons, 
for  doubting  their  wjuit  of  orth(Kloxy.  I>oes 
it  not  look  as  if  there  were  no  sounilncss  but 
in  apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  ? 

One  o^the  threat  evils  of  the  times  is  rash 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  zeal 
for  censure  without  examination  ;  a  not  se- 
iKirating  men  who  are  materially  dissimilar, 
i)ut  lumping  them  into  one  common  reproba- 
ted mass,  or,  at  best,  speaking  as  if  the  differ- 
ence were  so  little,  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
pains  to  separate  them. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  church  communities 
in  the  world,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines 
in  common.     We  are  identified  in  some  im- 

{Kirtant  ]wints  with  tlie  Chuiv.h  of  Rome ; 
)ut  that  does  not  blind  us  to  its  errors,  nor 
dfjca  it  prevent  our  keeping  clear  of  them. — 
There  ^rc  botll  rational  aod  orthodox  com- 


munities in  our  own  country ;  but  oiir  hotd- 
ing  some  opinions  in  common  with  them, 
neither  makes  us  adopt  those  opinions  which 
wc  disappn)\  e,  nor  condemn  those  who  pro- 
fess them,  as  if  they  held  none  that  were 
right  W  h}',  then,  should  not  the  case  be 
the  same  in  our  own  church  ? 

I'his  lumping  system  is  not  a  little  hard  on 
the  steady  and  orderly  divine.  It  weakens 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  pastor,  when  Ma 
auditoi*s,  who  have  just  been  hearing  him 
speidk.  the  words  of  tmth  and  soberness,  find 
him,  perhaps,  in  the  next  contro\'er^al 
pampniet  they  Uikc  up,  coupled  with  the 
half  insane,  and  the  wholly  absurd.  It  is  hard 
that  the  ze<dous  Christian,  who  is  at  the  samcw 
time  a  pattern  of  pn)priety  and  correct  de- 
meanor, should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he 
shudders.  Yet  these  men  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, principles  and  pui-suits,  are  forced 
into  contact,  ai*e  together  plunged  into  the 
crucible  of  undistinguishing  prejudice,  and 
melted  down  together ;  all  distinctions  so 
lo».t  in  the  fusion — ^the  solier  Christian  so 
mixed  with  the  fanatic,  the  temperate  with 
the  fier)',  the  regular  with  the  eccentric, 
that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace  blended 
into  one  common  miiss,  and  are  reproduced 
as  if  formed  of  one  common  matcinid. 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  con- 
trovci'sv.  Is  not  charity  sometimes  recom- 
mendeci  with  uncharitablencss,  and  religion 
\  indicated  irreligiously  ?  liut  are  there  not 
a  thousand  other  subjects  better  calculated 
for  its  legitimate  exercise  ?  •  Let  the  pot- 
sherds strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,* 
on  all  other  topics ;  but  here,  though  one 
dash  the  other  in  pieces,  he  does  not  always 
escape  unhurt  himself.  But  shall  the  word 
of  *  the  High  and  Holy  One,  the  word  of 
Him  who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth,' 
be  made  an  arena  for  the  comb.its  of  its  pu« 
ny  inhabitants,  whom  the  prophet  represents 
by  the  most  contemptible  insect  ? 

But  although,  as  we  liave  already  obser\-ed, 
if  truth  lie  attacked,  it  must  l>e  defended, 
the  Christian  controvert ist  never  engages  in 
offensive  war.  He  does  not  fight  for  victory, 
but  truth.  And  the  surest  way  for  him  to 
ascertain  this,  is,  to  examine  the  temper 
with  which  he  defends  it  Kivalr}-  is  not  his 
motive,  nor  is  nailing  his  weapon. 

If,  as  it  is  sidd,  waifare  is  the  natural  state 
of  man,  let  his  hostlHty  among  Christians  be 
directed  to  a  foreign  enemy  ;  let  them  not 
engage  in  civil  war.  You  ha^e  already 
•  pn)voked  each  other  to  g<xxl  works,*  which 
is  part  of  the  law  ;  go  on,  and  provoke  each 
other  to  Move,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.*  Let  both  sides  reioice  hi  the  good 
done,  without  caring  which  doesit  •  There 
arc  divei'sities  of  ojienitions  but  it  is  the 
same  Ood  which  worketh  all  in  all,'  If  there 
is  so  much  done  sei)arately,  what  a  mighty 
mass  of  good  wouhl  be  pixxluced  by  coixlial 
co-operation?  Let  me  not  be  accused  of 
levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  poet. 
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The  Doastai  «nd  tho  Percy  brth  f^ether, 
Vfvtt  confident  a^inti  a  world  in  armi. 
Wc  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  (;od  he  is 


wowUl  so  sanctilK-  the  trmper,  that  we  ihnuld 
toi*j^\  c  and  overlook  those  ii.ferio:-  niatten 
in  others,  which  nr>ijjht  not  exactly  coirxide 


not  the  most  successful  chunipinn  who  may  '  with  cur  own  views  and  opinions. 

have  i^iven  most  falls  to  his  ad\  ersarv  ;  but       Tliese  di^-crepanciLS  in  sentiment  are  per- 

hc  who  has  obtained  tlic  most  \  ictorii-s  over .  haps  ])enintted  for  mutual  advantage ;  and 

his  own  spiiit.     And  /ir  will  be  found,  in  the  |  the  cultivation  nf  a  c:r.»did  riisj^obiti-.-n  mar 

Xreat  and  tremendous  dav  of  reckoniu'^,  to  be  carried  to  a  wider  extent,  ; 

have  !)een  the  most  valiant  soldier  of  Jchus  foiljearance  in  aciinn,  than  if  t 


aiid  a  >pirit  cX 
there  were  no 


orthodoxy  ; — if  wc  b'i*nui;ht  the  IVible  to  be  other,  l)v  the  exercise  of  the  one  for  thefni- 
the  constant  ar!>iter  cif  our  del>ates,  as  well  ititMi  of  tlie  other.  Let  (ifxl  be  all  in  all  now, 
lis  the  professed  nde  of  our  lives,  we  should  j  as  He  will  be  hereafter,  and  there  will  be 
attack  notliing  with  warmth  but  what  that  J  no  n>om  left  in  the  heart  of  a  Chnstian  for 
Bible  cnndemns.  All  diflerences  of  opirjirMil  animosity,  or  unkindness  towards  his  fcilow 
m  which  Clod  has  not  si-t  to  His  seal  that  it  is  i  Christians.     A  conlial  agreement  in  those 


false,  should  be  tiXMtetl  witli  candour ;  men 
should  not  then  make  their  <nvn  'purged 
eyes'  the  univei-sid  medium  of  clear  vision, 
they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeing  the 


essiMitials  to  which  the  (vospel  has  annexed 
sidvation,  should  swallow  up  all  the  present 
petty,  but  dividing  distinctions. — C(4jU1  liiis 
most  desirable  object  be  accomplished,  then 


same  optics  with   other  topics.     Want  of  sh'ndd  wc  hope  to  see  a  renovation  of  that 


spirit  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
provt^ked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim  *iih 
admiring  wriider,  Sec  hoiv  thc9e  Chrittian% 
love  one  another  I 


charity  is  probably  no  less  a  fault  than  the 

one  we  may  be  reviling ;   and  does  not  a 

want  of  discrimination,  or  r*ither  dors  not 

that  blindness  u  hich  is  iiisj)ired  by  pi-ejudice, 

lead  to  tliP.t  deficiency  in  candoui-  winch  wi- 
dens the  difference  ?  To  pnifess  (»pinions  of 

'which  Scripture  neither  commands  nor  pi'o 

hibits  our  belief,  ought  not  to  set  at  in'econ- 

cila!)le  variance  beings  who  arc  equallv  can-   with  a  feaiful  and  timid  step,   on  tender 

didates  for  heaven,     hi  that  ab'-nle  oi  jjer-  i  ground.    It  is  wi'.h  mingled  i-e>pect  and  re- 

hiriancc  wc  venture  to  tf»uch  on  certain  deli- 
cate points  which  aftect  the  sincerely  pir^is; 
persons  who  equally  avoid  all  eccentncit}' in 


On  the  Exertions  ofPioua  Ijzdln, 
W'k  arc  now  al>oiit  to  tread,  wh'ch  ikcdo 


feet  peace  and  pcrtect  love,  no  small  portion 
of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  from  our 
being  of  no  j)arty. 

A  diiTcrence  in  opinion  on  points  on  which  doctrine,  and  negligence  in  practice;  vet 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no  among  v^hom  little  eiTors  mav  hercaiter 


declaratoiy  sc-ntence  in  Scripture  has  been 
pron<itmced,  is  surely  no  ground  for  the  tri- 
umi)h  of  sui)criority  in  tlu«»c  who  maintain 
them,  nor  for  supercilious  contcnipt  in  those 


creep  in,  the  very  conse(juence,'iK:rhap5.ff 
that  mcreasing  and  inestimable  blessing,  it- 
ligious  society.  \X  is  to  be  feared  the>'  may 
incur  the  hazard  of  raising  in  others  objec- 


-who  reject  them.  Is  it  not  putting  matters  tions  against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal  to 
of  minor  importance  in  the  i)iace  of  essen- 1  promote  it. 

tials  ^  while  perhaps  by  the  disputants  onj  'i'he  ])ei-sons  to  whom  we  piTSiime  to  al- 
Ixith  sides,  essentials  are  not  always  held  ludeareof  that  s<.-x,  in  which,  per  haps,  motf 
with  so  firm  a  gi*:isi),  or  at  least  are'not  dc- !  piety  is  to  be  found,  and  who  are  hi  so  many 
bated  with  sucli  unkind  jjcrtinacity.  I  respects  essentially  advancing  its  cause— 

Wc  have  hitherto  alluded  to  difference  of  j  Theii*  services  aie'so  materially  useful,  thit 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  arc  in  j  it  would  be  a  subject  of  deep  regrcl,  if,  by 
earnest  in  their  religion.  Hut  are  therc  not .  any  slight  inadvertence,  their  value  shoiiiil 
men  of  little  i)iety  to  be  found,  who  side  with  \  ever  be  diminished.  We  are  too  often  led  to 
one  or  the  other  ])arty,  iuid  become  the  hot-  complain  <.f  drficienciea  \\\  religion  ;  wc  arc 
test  controvertists,  wnile  they  take  little  real  now  to  speak — nM  of  its  excess,  for  wc  bt- 
hitercst  in  vital  rcligion  ;  who  oppose  with- ]  lieve  there  is  no  such  thing — hut  rather  to 
out  belief,  ami  defend  without  conviction,  I  guard  the  truly  pious  against  the  possilNUty 
merely  because  they  wish  to  be  appended;  of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they  arise, 
to  that  side  which  they  hapjjen  to  think  the  wcRild  be  a  diminution  of  their  useftilncss. 
most  creditable,  most  popular,  or  most  pro- 
fitable .> 

I-et  us  then  love  in  each  other  now  what 


Cyod  loves  in  us,  and  bear  with  the  rest.-— 
The  culti^'ation  of  tliis  spirit  oi  kvodnctt 


The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed, 
who  haunt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  thtir 
talents  for  that  world  which  they  na\ echo- 
sen  for  their  port  ion, find  their  ix' ward  where 
UVie^  lu^Vwiit^  \ci  the  admiration  uf  that  wcrid 
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wbei-c  tliQy  flutter  and  shine. — ^The  others 
patiently  wait  for  tlKiira  in  that  single  sen- 
tence, •  Well  done,  jjood  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.' Yet  thougli  it  IS  painful  to  say  a  syl- 
lable which  nii^ht  look  like  dis;ipprobation 
vhen  only  caution  is  intended,  may  we  ha- 
lard  a  few  words,  not  of  censui*e  but  oi 
fnendly  intimation  ? 

May  not  thc»se  large  portions  of  time,  and 
itrcngth,  and  spirit,  so  generously  spent 
mbroad  b^  zealous  C^hristians,  in  the  most  no- 
Ue  exertions  of  religious  chanty,  be  some- 
times suffered  to  entrench,  in  some  measure, 
upon  the  imperious  calls  of  domestic  life, 
upon  those  pleasing  and  sacred  duties  for 
which  HOMK  is  a  name  so  dear  ?  May  they 
not  be  so  exhausted  by  external  concerns, 
that  they  may  be  in  danger  of  entering  with 
diminished  interest  on  the  retired  exercises 
of  the  closet.  All  business,  even  religious 
business,  is  apt  to  produce  a  hurry  and  bus- 
tle in  the  mind,  and  an  agitation  m  the  spi- 
rits, which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
as  being  attended  with  some  dismialiBcation 
for  personal  impi-ovement.  *  My  mother's 
chiUlren  gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep, 
but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept,*  was 
the  pathetic  lamentation  of  the  ancient 
church.  They  had  engaged  her  in  laboui*s 
and  dilTicuities  which  she  feared  h:id  in  some 
measui'e  impeded  the  progress  of  her  own 
spiritual  concerns.  It  was  in  her  own  hr.use, 
at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at  the  feet  of  Je- 
sus. We  fully  admit,  however,  not  only  the 
complete  com/iatidi/ity,  biittheexpetlieiicy, 
of  uniting  what  we  owe  to  those  abi*oad,  and 
to  ourselves  and  families  at  home  ;  the  high- 
est charactci's  ai-e  those  who  combine  both. 
We  are  not  coaibatting,  but  applauding  a 
zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  shouli  ever  require  to  be 
somewhat  regulated. 

There  is  no  part  of  Christian  duty  which 
more  requires  us  to  look  well  to  the  motive 
bv  which  our  actions  are  set  a-going.  It  is 
ot  importance  to  examine  whether  our  most 
useful,  if  busy  ]>4ir suits,  are  not  influenced 
by  a  natui*al  fondness  for  bustle,  an  animal 
activity,  a  love  of  notice.  Whether  even 
the  chantable  labours  grow  not  more  fix)m 
a  restless  spirit  than  from  real  piety.  Let 
us  observe,  nf)wever,  that  though  tnese  de- 
fective motives  may  at  first  excite  the  zeal 
of  some,  yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-do- 
ing, assisted  bv  humble  prayer,  the  motive 
may  at  length  "become  as  pure  as  the  act  is 
undoubtedly  right. 

It  is  asseitecf,  but  we  trust  with  more  se- 
verity than  justice.,  that  thein;  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  some  truly  excellent  persons  to 
introduce  show  and  display  in  their  leligion; 
a  tendency,  not  quite  consistent  with  the  in- 
terior, spiritual  nature  of  Christianity.  It 
is  not  so  much  an  evil  tve  are  guarding 
against,  as  the  appearance  of  evil.  Their 
sex,  like  Uieir  religion,  is  of  a  suber  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  tendency  to  which  we  ai\: 
alludiiigy  may  create  a  buspicion  that  reli- 


gion, even  among  good  pco])le,  is  not  sa 
much  considered  as  a  thing  between  God  and 
their  own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is ;  for 
we  are  far  from  suspecting  the  secret  com- 
munion with  their  God  aiid  Saviour  is  not 
considered  as  their  primary'  duty.  And  we 
aj-e  willing  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  this 
duty  will  always  be  visible  in  ])r(Klucing  that 
sobriety  and  smiplicity,  which  so  conspicu- 
ously, and  so  beautifully  distinguish -the  re- 
ligion of  the  New  Testament 

The  i*eligion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without 
parade,  it  effects  no  publicity.  It  is  enough 
tor  his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heaven- 
ly Father,  who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees 
them  with  an  approving  eye. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the 
fear  of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  get  above 
acting  for  his  pnuse  ; — the  excessive  ap- 
])lause  and  commendation  of  their  Christian 
friends  begin,  in  reality,  still  more  to  be 
watched  against  than  the  i-eproach  of  the 
iri-eligious.  The  one  teaches  them  to  be 
circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time  induce 
them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  neccssaiy.  This  negligence,  if  it  do 
not  make  them  do  wrong;,  may  lead  them 
to  be  too  much  elated  with  doing  what  is 
right. 

But  there  are  higher  motives  for  the  use 
of  discreet  reserve  in  the  Christian's  mind 
than  what  regards  merely  their  personal 
chai-acter.  However  pure  in  moti\-e,  how- 
ever innocent  inaction,  they  must  be  careful 
not  to  have  their  gorxl  evil  .sj)oken  of.  They 
must  be  scrupulously xauti( -us  of  not  bring- 
ing the  least  reproach  on  the  cause  dearest 
to  their  affections.  Pious  persons  cannot 
l)ut  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  adding  to  the  (^flcncc,  which  Christian 
tmth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  neces- 
sarily gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for 
ijretences  to  discredit  not  of)ly  the  pi'ofessor 
but  the  profession  itself.  But  if  they  should 
hereafter  see  any  of  those  improprieties  for 
which  they  are  looking  nut ;  it  any  indiscre- 
tion should  l>e  found  where  it  is  sedulously 
sought,  Christianity  \voul(l  suifer,  and  im- 
piety trium])h. 

We  sincerely  hope  th.at  certain  sharp- 
sighted  observers,  who  arc  keenly  on  the 
watch  for  anr  thing  that  may  di.scredit  seri- 
ous piety,  who  are  peeping  m  at  every  ere-  - 
vice,  tlii-ough  which  they  think  they  may 
detect  any  real  or  supposed  ground  of  ccn- 
su!  e,  miw  never  be  gratified  with  the  dis- 
covery of  what  they  so  industriously  seek. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  where  ihey  can  detect 
no  substantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  in 
finding  a  foible  ;  where  there  is  no  deformi- 
ty they  triumphantly  carry  away  a  blemish, 
and  are  ready  to  make  the  niost  of  the 
slightest  imperfection.  And  a  speck  which 
would  not  be  perceived  in  an  ordinary  form, 
is  conspicuous  on  that  which  is  white  and 
pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  lit- 
i  tic  exaggeration,   not  only  oi  fact  but  of 
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conjecture,  is  propagated  till  it  Ihicottics  a 
mischief.  In  Uic  detection  of  tlic  blightest 
flaw  in  character*  of  eminent  piety,  they  go 
away  rejoicing,  as  if  they  had  found  some 
hidden  treasure.  And  it  is  well  ])erhaps, 
even  for  the  best  Christians,  ■  that  there  aie 
such  critical  inspectoi-s ;  and  the  knowledge 
that  Ihey  are  watched  will  answer  an  excel- 
lent purpose,  if  it  set  them  on  watching 
themselves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exer- 
tion ?  God  forbid!  It  is  the  glory  of  our  age, 
that  among  the  most  useful  and  zealous  ser- 
vants of  our  Divine  Master,  are  to  be  found, 
of  'devout  and  honourable  women  not  a 
few.*  Ladies,  whose  own  educcition  not 
having  been  limited  to  the  haip  and  the 
sketch-book,  though  not  unskille<l  in  either, 
are  competent  to  teach  othei-s  what  them- 
selves have  been  taught ;  who  disdain  not  to 
be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices  of  Chris- 
tian chanty,  to  be  found  in  the  p(X)rest  cot- 
tage, at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dving  ; 
whose  daughters,  if  not  the  best  ivaftzcrft, 
are  the  best  cattchiata ;  whose  houses  are 
houses  of  prayer,  whose  closets  are  the  scene 
of  devout  meditation  ;  who,  not  cx)ntented 
■with  the  stinted  modish  measure  of  a  single 
attendance  on  public  worsliip,  so  contrive  to 
render  the  hours  of  repast  subservient  to 
those  of  dutv,  as  to  muke  a  second  visit  to 
the  temple  of  their  God;  and  who  endeavour 
to  retain  tlie  odour  of  sanctity,  shed  on  tlie 
sacred  day,  through  the  duties  oi'  the  week. 

But  to  pursue  tlie  suljject  in  a  diflcrent, 
though  not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  tcx) 
mucli  commend  those  valuable  pei-sons, 
whom  neither  Ibrtune,  rank,  nor  any  tempo- 
ral advantages  have  been  able  to  seduce  to 
follow  those  vain  pursuits,  whose  light,  and, 
iu  some  cases,  dangerous  amusements,  so 
eagerly  souglit  by  tlie  votaries  of  pleasui^e. 
Vif'e  cannot  but  admire,  that  all  these  ener- 
^es  which  otliers  aix;  wasting  in  idle  diver- 
sions, or  emplovments  little  better  than  idle- 
ness, are,  by  those  excellent  persons^,  de- 
voted to  purjjoses  of  religion,  and  religious 
or  useful  charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  to 
the  new  school  of  thc(»logy,  they  deserted 
the  established  proprieties,  and  prescribed 
decorums,  which  have  ever  been  considered 
as  the  safiguai-d,  as  well  as  the  ornament, 
of  their  sex  ;  if  they  assisted  to  pn)pagate 
novel  opinions ;  if  tney  undeitcxjk  to  share 
the  office  of  directoi-s  m  spiritual  concerns ; 
if  they  diverted  to  pul)lic  purposes,  the  ta- 
lents given  them  for  the  more  appropriate 
and  subordinate,  but  not  less  useful  oflices  of 
private  life  ;  if  they  attempte<l  to  clear  dif- 
ficulties in  d.vinityl  whidi  the  wisest  an<l 
mostleanied  men  had  appi-o;irhed  with  awe 
and  i-everence,  and  had  receded,  f  >r  fear  of 
•dai'kening  counsel  bv  wfjixls  without  know- 
ledge ;*  if  they  uiKlcrt<H)k  to  dn-ido  between 
contending  creeds  while  thev  eoiisidered 
the   coniniandnients   as  antiquated — new- 


without  ceremony ;  if  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong 
on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  for  femals, 
but  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  decide 
upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  thej-  did  n<t 
like  or  did  not  comprehend  ;  if  they  had 
ouitted  plain,  practical,  intelligible  religiofl, 
tor  misleading  theories,  and,  like  the  apos- 
tate Galatians,  *  removed  from  Him  that 
called  them  into  the  grace  ol  Christ  unto 
another  gospel ;'  if  all-  these  things  had  ta- 
ken place,  then  thev  would  indeed  desene 
even  more  censure  tuan  they  have  incurred; 
then,  though  we  should  pity  their  error  and 
lament  then-  apostacy,  wc  should  be  amcng 
the  last  to  ajwlogisefor  the  one,  or  excuse 
the  otiier.  It  has  been  brought,  as  a  charge, 
against  the  valuable  ladies  whose  cause  v'e 
ai*e  advocating,  as  if  it  were  a  departure  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  certain  religious  and  chari- 
table stjcieties ;  but  we  know  not  what  rea- 
sonable ol)jection  can  be  made  to  their  being 
modest  and  silent  auditors  on  these occauons. 
They  do  not  attend  the  resort  of  theiinem- 
])loyed  or  the  ill-employed — they  do  not  at- 
tend to  hear  the  idle  news  of  the  neiglib'Ju^ 
hood,  but  to  hear  *^ood  news  from  a  tar 
countrj',' — news,  which  the  angels  in  heaven 
stoop  down  to  hear,-F^iot  the  conversioo  of 
one  sinner,  but  the  conversion  of  manv,— to 
hear  that  best  news,  the  extensicvn  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  extremities  of  the  glebe, — to 
hear  that 

*  All  kinifdomf  and  all  princes  of  (he  eartli 
Fluck  to  that  light  ;*— 

To  hear 

'  That  eaitrm  Jara  to  the  fartheit  »-e«t, 
AihI  Erhiujiia  ipreads  abroad  the  hand 
And  worships  I* 

Compaix'  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet 
auditois,  with  the  gay  midtitudes  of  uicir 
own  sex  which  cixiwd  the  ixrsort  of  pleasure. 
— Here,  they  are  the  peaceful  hsteners; 
there,  they  are  the  busy  performers.  The 
others  are  not,  as  here,  ])assive  recipients 
of  elite rtiinment,  but  the  entert«iiners,  but 
the  exhil)itr)rs.  Yet,  who  among  the  world- 
Iv  censures  one  of  these  classes?  who,  among 
the  prejudiced  does  not  censui-e  the  other  ? 

So  much  for  the  difference  in  the  act;  let 
us  exarnine  the  difference  in  point  of  time; 
for,  as  in  our  pleasurable  pui-suitsi»  the  con- 
sumption of  time,  that  pi-ecious  mateiialof 
which  life  is  made,  forms  a  veiy  ccmsiderable 
object,  it  cannot  be  thou(;ht  unfair  to  com- 
pare the  two  classes  c)n  this  ground. 

Did  the  pui-suits  of  both, in  point  of  health, 
sr>briety  in  dress,  sc»cunty  of  monds,  prescr- 
vaiit^n  of  delica^-y,  more  nearly  approach 
each  other  than  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
for  dissipation  can  pretend ;  yet  the  pnxii- 
gious  imvjuaiity  of  the  two  as  to  the  ^asiic 
of  tinu*,  mn>»t  stttie  "die  matter  at  dnce  with 
th(j>e  \vlu>  know  the  value  t;f  this  fugiti^r, 
this  irretrievable  talent. 


XMot/ciiiiijj^  the  ojie  and  rcscimung  VVie  u\.\wr\    Covuy'oce^^vVi^w  vk^  few  hours  in  the  difi 
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and  the  very  few  days  in  the  years,  given  up 
by  the  one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  witn 
.the  unccHuited  hours  of  the  countless  nights, 
spent  by  the  other  in  the  anti-social  crowds 
of  turbulent  pleasure — spent,  wc  will  not  say 
in  the  midnight  parties,  for  that  would  give 
a  &lse  impression  of  the  season  gf  those 
aihusements.  'I'hc  midnight  hour  was  here- 
tofore used  provcrbiiilly  to  express  late  re- 
velling.— But  from  t])c  present  inversion  of 
hours,  that  would  give  an 'idea  not  only  of 
dulncss  and  vulgarity,  but  it  would  also  ra- 
ther designate  the  hour  when  company  met, 
than  when  they  parted.  Midnight  was  once 
the  time  which  closed  the  scene  of  dissipa- 
tion ;  it  is  now  that  oi  comnumcifig  it.  And 
it  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  say,  that  the 
morning  frequenters  of  the  charitable  meet- 
ings jom  them  not  many  hours  after  the 
others  return  from  the  scene  of  their  unquiet 
pleasures.  In  the  one  case,  no  neighbour- 
nood  is  kept  awake  by  unseasonable  noise 
and  knockings,  no  servants  are  exposed  to 
corruptions  abroad,  nor  robbed  of  quiet  rest 
at  home. 

To  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  pro- 
vinces. Compare  the  little  absences  from 
home  of  ladies  who  inspect  the  concerns, 
and  give  instruction  to  the  poor,  with  the 
long  and  frequent  desertion  of  another  class, 
not  of  home  only,  but  of  country  ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  would  care- 
fiil'.y  guard  against  both,  yet  we  must  con- 
fess in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  httle  excess  in  zeal  in  one  quar- 
ter, as  the  visii>le  growth  of  dissipation  in 
another,  which  *has  inci-eased,  is  increa- 
sing, andoiicht  to  be  diminished  ;'  and  truly 
happy  shoiilcl  wc  be,  if  the  pen  of  the  ready 
wnte'i"s,  so  frequently  employed  against  the 
minor,  would  occasionally  be  exerted  against 

the  greater  excess. 

****** 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extra- 
ordinary energies,  exerted  in  evcrv  sort  of 
direction.  They  had  been  powerfully  ex- 
erted in  bringing  on  the  late  revolution.  All 
the  energies  of  France,  whether  in  science, 
talent,  wit,  or  wealth,  weie  combined  m 
one  huge  engine  for  the  establishment  of 
githeism  on  the  pi'oposed  ruins  of  Christ  and 
his  kingdom.  We  hope  .this  grand  device 
was  partly  foiled,  even  there.  In  the  gene- 
ral assault  some  skirmishes  were  fougiit  in 
this  countr\' ;  but  here  a  counter-attacK.  was 
made.  'Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
ikgainst  the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  pre- 
k-ailed.' — •  I'he  accuser  of  the  brethren  was 
i^ast  down. ' 

Afterwards  the  human  scourge  of  man- 
kind in  the  same  foreign  country,  by  a  sin- 
^Uir  energy  of  character,  aided  by  an  un- 
irecedentecl  combination  of  circumstances, 
JO  which  the  previous  contempt  of  religion 
lad  led. the  way,  prt)jected  the  most  exor- 
bitant enteiprises,  and  accomplished  them 
»y  the  most  successful  perseverance  in  eve- 
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ry  species  of  political  and  moral  mischief. 
In  imitation  of^one  whom  the  enormity  of  his 
Climes  would  almost  waiTant  us  in  calling 
his  grand  inspirer,  his  laboui-s  were  perhaps^ 
more  energetic, because  *liis  tin»e  was  short.'* 
Hei*e  again  Michael  made  a  counter-attack 
on  the  dragon.  For  it  is  to  the  same  power- 
ful energies,  exerted  in  the  conti-ary  direc-  . 
tion,  that  we  may  ascribe  those  numberless 
noble,  and  beneficial  societies  at  home, 
which  prcjmise  to  effect  a  moral  change  in 
the  condition,  not  of  one  country,  not  of  one 
Continent,  but  of  the  whole  Globe,  and  by 
which  we  hope  finally,  through  the  Divine 
l)lessing,  <to  beat  down  Satan  under  our 
feet.' 

But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  for 
exerting  the  energies  ot  countries  and  com- 
munities. They  nave  been  exerted  under 
different  situations  by  different  characters^ 
and  to  opposite  purposes,  by  individuals; 
they  have  been  remarkably  exhibited  in 
private  persons,  in  a  sex  where  energy  is 
less  expected  to  break  out  into  fearless  ac- 
tion ;  in  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame  Ro- 
land, and  other  political  enthusiasts  abroad. , 
all  acting  with  the  spint  of  the  heroines  of  ' 
pagan  Rome,  and  actuated  by  a  religion 
much  resembling  theirs. 

At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  exerted  to  the  best  pur- 
poses, by  private  individuals  also,  and  ex- 
erted without  any  departure  from  modesty, 
prudence,  and  simplicity,  the  saciifice  of 
which  would  ill  i-epay  tfie  accomplishment 
of  the  most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks 
on  well-directed  enei-gies,  to  pass  over  one 
instance,  on  which,  we  trust  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions.  If  some  of  the  novelties  of 
the  present  period  are  its  errors,  others  are 
its  glory.  It  is  cheering  to  the  wearied  pil- 
grim, m  traversing  the  desert  of  this  sinful 
world,  to  have  the  eye  here  and  there  re- 
freshed .with  a  verdant  spot,  yielding  not 
only  beauty,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undeilakmes 
which  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour 
on  our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude^ 
would  be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  the  most  heroic  of  women. 

The  i-eader  will  have  anticipated  that  we'- 
allude  to  the  female  Howai*d.  Hers  is  al- 
most (her  sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of 
Christian  heroism.  Unprotected  and  aloncL 
she  dared  to  venture  into  scenes  that  would 
appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  which  the  sin- 
gle principle  alone  by  which  she  was  actu- 
atecf  could  have  sustiiincd  hei's.  With  trae 
Christian  courage,  she  ventured  to  explore 
the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity  and  crime,  of 
execration  and  despair.  She  'took  *  the 
guage  of  misery,*  not  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity, or  philosophical  speculation,  but  with 
the  holy  hope  of  relieving  it  The  favour  of 
Him  wiio  stopped  the  mtniths  of  the  lions  in 
tl«c  pixjphci's  den,  stopped  those  of  these 
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scarcely  leas  savage  beings.  Her  mild  de- 
meanour awed  their  rebellious  spirits  into 
peace. 

Her  viut  was  not  the  sudden  ebullition  of 
a  charitable  fit.  It  was  the  result  of  delibe- 
rate reflection,  and  doubtless  of  fervent  pray- 
er. She  had  long  been  projecting  the  means 
how  to  assist  these  most  desperate  and  for- 
lorn of  human  kind.  She  had  conceived  a 
hope,  that  what  was  flagitious  might  not  be 
incorrigible  ;  and  adopted  a  well-digested 
plan  for  their  religious  instruction. 

But  she  knew  human  natui*e  too  well,  not 
to  know  that  religious  instruction  would  be 
very  inefficacious,  without  correcting  inve- 
terately  bad  habits.  Together  with  a  few 
pious  and  able  associates  of  her  own  sex,* 
she  instituted  a  sch(M)l  of  reform  and  indus- 
try,found  manual  employment  for  those  who 
had  never  worked,  and  Christian  instruction 
for  those  who  had  never  been  taught.  The 
lips  that  had  been  seldom  opened  but  to  bias- 
pneme  their  Maker,  were  taught  to  praise 
Him  ;  the  hands  hitherto  employed  in  theft 
were  employed  in  honest  labour.  Infante, 
in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense,  bom  in  sin, 
and  bred  in  vice,  were  snatched  from  a  de- 
struction  which  had  ap])eared  inevitable, 
and  put  into  atrain  of  in»provemcnt.  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  lately  been  a 
scene  of  horror,  only  to  be  excetdecl  by  those 
more  dreadful  future  mansions  to  wnich  it 
was  conducting  them  changed  its  face.  The 
loathsome  prison  wliich  had  witnessed  no- 
thing but  intoxication  and  idleness  ;  had 
heara  no  sounds  but  those  of  reviling  and  of 
imprecation,  gradually  became  a  scene  of 
eomparative  decency,  sobriety,  and  order. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  pub- 
lic a  nature  could  nave  been  pleaded  as  some 
excuse  for  the  remission  of  domestic  duties, 
this  might  have  been  considered  as  tlie  one 
exempt  case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole 
some  nours  from  her  family  to  visit  the  pri- 
son, she  stole  some  hours  from  sleep  to  at- 
tend to  her  family. 

^  Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  well  as 
sin.  We  may  now  say  in  a  good  sense, 
•Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  !  Distant  places  have  caught  the 
flame.  The  bright  example  is  already  imi- 
tated by  other  ladies  in  some  of  our  great 
towns,  and  will  probably  take  a  more  ample 
ranee. 

May  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
by  observing,  that  ladies  of  other  religious 
professions  would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain 
respects,  the  example  of  the  females  of  the 
society  to  which  this  distinguished  lady  be- 
ltings ; — giving  into  no  habits  of  dissipation, 
they  have  time;  addictt  d  to  little  expense  in 
personal  decoration,  they  have  money  ;  and 
the  time  and  money  thus  snatched  from  vain 
and  frivolous  purposes,  are  more  wisely  di- 
rected together  into  the  same  right  channel 
of  Christian  benevolence, 

*    hunMy;  till  •f  .>ii%.  £(rinl<o|>fr  iiaiiiU  in  <)i«  ftni 
niik. 


Hugh  Profesaion  and  Argiigent  Practice* 

There  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  vKkb 
there  was  more  talk  of  religir>n,  thantliatii 
which  we  live ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  abundance  of  the  heart  in  thb 
instance  produces  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
lips.  But  it  must  also  be  obser\'ed,  that,  io 
an  age  of  much  vital  religion,  as  it  must  be 
acknowledged  this  is,  there  will  naturally  be 
not  a  little  false  profession,  or,  at  best,  in 
many  professors,  more  external  show  than 
inwara  piety^-a  religion  that  is  sometimes 
more  distinj^uished  by  peculiar  phrases,  and 
hot  contention  about  opinions,  tnan  by  much 
devotedness  of  heart  and  liie. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  rif 
crime  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  is 
the  growth  of  our  population ;  and  smne 
have  undertaken  to  prove,  that  it  is  net  be- 
cause they  are  worse,  but  bec-iiuse  they  are 
more,  Tnis  same  way  of  judging  may,  per- 
haps, be  applied  to  the  apparent  growtn  of 
error  in  religion — that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
its  vast  increase.  As  there  is  numeric^dly  a 
larger  population  in  the  religious  ranks,inay 
there  not  be  naturally  expected  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  error  ? 

We  now,  therefore,  venture  a  few  re- 
marks on  another  class  of  Christians,  whose 
intentions,  we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though 
their  charity  is  narrov/,  and  their  infonni- 
tion  small.  We  will  distinguish  them  by  the 
name  of  Phraseologist«.  These  are  persons 
who,  professing  to  oelieve  the  whole  ot  the 
Gospel,  seem  to  regai^  only  one  half  of  it 
They  stand  quite  in  opposition  to  the  useful 
and  lalx>rious  class  whom  we  last  consider- 
ed. None  will  accuse  these  of  that  \  irtuoos 
excess,  of  that  unwearied  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hcarersi 
but  indiifei*ent  doers;  very  valiant  talkers 
for  the  tnith,  but  remiss  workers.  'I'he)'  arc 
more  addicted  to  hear  sermons  than  to  pro- 
fit by  them. 

Their  reli^on  consists  more  in  a  scrt  of 
spiritual  ^ossipping,  than  in  holiness  of  life. 
They  diligently  look  out  after  the  faults  of 
others,  but  are  rather  lenient  to  their  own.— 
They  accuse  of  beine  legal,  those  who  act 
more  in  the  service  ot  Christianity,  and  dis- 
pute less  about  certain  opinicnSb  They 
overlook  essertials,and  debate  rather  fierce- 
ly on,  at  best,  doubtful  points  of  doctrine ; 
and  form  their  judgment  of  the  piet)*  of 
others,  father  from  their  warmth  in  con- 
troversy, than  in  their  walking  humblv  with 
G<xl. 

I'hey  always  exhibit  in  their  conversation 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect 
the  sincerity  ot  those  whose  higher  brecain^ 
and  more  correct  habits,  discover  a  better 
taste.  Delicacy  with  them,  is  want  of  xeal; 
prudent  reserve,  want  of  earnestness ;  sen- 
timents of  piety,  conveyed  in  other  words 
than  are  fr.und  in  their  vocabulai-y,  are  sns- 
pecttd  of  error.     They  make  no  allowance 
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lor  the  difference  of  education,  habits,  and  this  cant  in  the  rxpression,  the  ttranrer  ig 
•Qciety  :  all  must  ha^T  one  standard  of  Ian-  fed  to  think  there  is  stiniething  unintelli(^ib!c 
•iia»»   o*«^  frk.f  ^»»^^.^  ;«  ♦!,«;«  ««.«  in  religion — some  mysterious  charm,  which 

is  too  high  for  her  appreliensiun.  'I'hey  will 


gua^,  and  that  standard  is  their  own. 

E^en  if,  on  some  points,  vou  hold  nearly 
the  same  sentiments,  it  will  not  save  your 
credit ;  if  you  do  not  express  them  in  the 

■une  language,  you  are  in  danger  of  having  o o — — .     — —  ^..^-p^-w^ 

your  principles  suspected.     B\'  your  proii-  and  the  goal  arc  one  and  the  same  point. 
ciency  or  declension  in  this  dialect,  and  not  I  One  of  these  consequences  probably  follows: 


not  hold  out  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  pro- 
gressive piety ;  for,  with  them,  growtn  in 
grace  is  no  grace  at  all, — the  starting-pott 


guage  ^. .^ ^^  ^....-v« v..«j,w        — o .^.^ _.«  „^„ 

lespersonsof  refinement,  who  have  not  had  (Encouraging    favourable    tendencies,    and 
the  advantage  of  seeing  religion  under  a  *  the  day  ot  small  things,*  that  they  have  no 
more  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by  patience  with  persons  pn)fci»ing  hope  and 
leading  them  to  make  a  most  unjust  associ-  des^)i»e  evei7  advance  short  of  assurance. 
ation  between  religion  and  bad  taste.  A  o  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation. 

When  they  encounter  a  new  acquain-  they  seem  to  have  as  firm  a  certainty  of  their 
tancc  of  their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  own  securitv,  as  ofthe  danger  of  all  the  rest 
signs  of  religious  intelligence  produce  an  o*  the  world;  that  is,  ofall  those  who  do  not 
instantaneous  sisterhood  ;  and  they  will  run  ^^  with  t/irir  eyes,  hear  with  Me/rears,  and 
the  chance  of  what  the  character  of  the  discuss  in  their  language.  You  would  sup- 
stranger  may  prove  to  be,  if  she  speaks  in  P^*'*  salvation  a  very  easy  atainment,  to 
the  vernacular  tonjgue.  With  them,  words  ^^  ^**^*^  S"^  ^  much  above  hopes  or 
arc  not  only  the  signs  of  things,  but  things  *^^ 
themselves.  Surely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 

If  the  phraseolog^ts  meet  with  a  well-dis-  ^*PS. "» ^hat  any  should  plead  their  claim 
posed  young  person,  whose  opportunities  are  JP  *^  °°  slight  grounds.  Some  who  talk  con- 
slender,  and  to  whom  religion  is  new,  they  P",^'^*y  ^^  ^1"**  certainty,  do  not  give  strong 
alarm  her  by  theimpetu(»ity  of  theirques-  in"»cations  in  their  life,  ot  their  having  en- 
Cions.  They  do  not  examine  if  her  pnnci-  ^'*"^^.M*  ^'  *^^^^  .'*^''ait  gate*  whicli  leads  to 
pies  are  sound,  but  *  does  she  pi-av  extern-  *^-  ."  *'  ^**  ^  *<-*w  sacritices,  and  required 
i)ore  V  This  alarms  her,  if  her  too  recent  ^^  *^"^^'  i^iligt^nce,  as  some  exhibit,  there 
knowledge  of  her  Bible  and  herself  has  not  ^'ould  ?iot  be  so  many  who  need  doubt  of 
vet  enabled  her  to  make  this  desirable  profi-  then-  admission.  Siek,  strive,  run,  fight, 
ciency.  •Will she  tell  her  experience?—  fi^^our,  know  thyscU,  humble  thyself,— arc 
Tlicse  interrogations  are  made  witliout  re-  inipcri^iives  not  qiiiie  so  easily  or  so  gene- 
gard  to  that  humility  which  may  make  her  ^'^''^Y  o^^)  ^^  ^  ^"  1  ciider  •  tlie  narrow  way' 
afraid  to  appear  better  thaa  she  is  and  to  ^  very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge, 
that  modesty  which  resti-ains  a  loud  expres-  w^h-dtnial,  self-abasement,  iire  safer  symp- 
sion  of  her  feelings.  She  does,  not,  perhaps,  ?^*"*»  ^**'"?  undoubting  cuifideiice  and  exult- 
even  know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  mg  security. 
acceptance  of  it.  1  l»e  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimentd  reli-  °"  religious  subjects,  though  Christian  du- 
gion  ?  Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior  '*«*i  ^^  ^^^  unequivocal  mirks  of  imjirove- 
iiowerof  Divine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which  ment,  than  whether  we  love  money  less,  and 
IS  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  ti-uth  ^^  neighbour  more  ;  whether  there  is  any 
of  Christianity  ?  (;od  forbid  !  But  surely  abatement  in  our  pride,  any  victor)  over  our 
wc  may  disapprove  the  treating  it  with  flip-  passions ;  whctlicr  we  are  more  disposed  to 
pancy  and  unhallowed  familiarity  ;  we  may  conquer  our  own  will,  and  to  submit  to  that 
disapprove  of  their  discussing  it  with  as  little  ^*:  ^»'^«  A  growth  in  candour,  in  charity,  in 
rescr^'c  and  seriousness,  as  if  they  were  kindness  and  foibearancc,  in  meekness  and 
speaking  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  of  s»elf-distrust,  will  be  the  probable  consc- 


those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  commu-  ble  a  consideration,  as  the  glory  of  that  (iod 
nicate,  before  they  have  acquired  a  strength  whom  it  may  be  hit  constant  aim  to  glorify  ; 
and  permanency  which  may  make  them  and  they  do  not  think  they  exalt  him  sum- 
more  decisive  ;  we  may  blame  sucli  iiijudi-  ciently,  if  it  be  not  done  at  the  expense  of 
cious  questions  to  incipient  Christians,  who  others  among  his  brethren,  to  whom  he  pcr- 
barely  know  the  first  elements  of  Chris-  haps  looks  up  with  i-everence.  There  is  a 
tianity.  wide  differenco  between  the  kindness  of 
By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and  iivaise  and  the  giMMUiess  of  adulation ;  be- 
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tween  affection  and  worship ;  between  gra- 
titude and  idolatry. 

Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as 
sometimes  to  require  remission  from  its 
stricter  engagements;  since  it  feels  the  need 
of  relaxing  into  some  intervals  of  pleasure  ; 
it  is  no  unimpoitant  object  to  enquire  what 
pleasures  are  dangei*ous,  what  are  safe,  and 
what  may  even  be  made  instructive,  even 
where  improvement  is  not  the  professed  ob- 
ject 

The  persons  in  question  have  little  turn 
for  books ;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many 
a  vacant  gap  were  they  to  devote  a  Utile  of 
their  leisure  to  rational  reading  ?  There  is 
much  valuable  literature  which  occupies  an 
intermediate  space  between  strictly  religious 
and  frothy  btwks.  Histor>',  well-chosen 
travels,  select  biographical  works,  furnish 
not  only  liarmless,  but  profitable  reading. 
The  study  of  these  would  improve  their 
views  ;  and  by  expanding  their  minds  fur- 
nish the  HI  with  topics  of  general  conversa- 
tion and  useful  rellcction.  It  would  enlarge 
their  chanty,  by  letting  them  see  that  many 
authors  are* not  wicked,  though  they  do  not 
conRne  their  works  to  religious  discussion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and 
sound  ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despised 
as  useless,  or  rejected  as  sinful.  Be  it  ob- 
served, however,  that  general  literature 
inu«>t  not  be  allowed  to  absoib  cnir  time,  nor 
inteifcrc  with  what  is  of  in(lisi)ensab!e  obli- 
fi[ation  ;  yet,  if  it  be  clear  fniui  every  thing 
light,  scepticid,  or  unsound,  it  safely  fills  up 
the  otheiwisc  idle  intervals  of  a  religiotis 
life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink  into 
meiuier  recreations,  and  inferior  pursuits. 

Objects  of  the  fii'jit  importance  cannot  be 
exclusively  pursued  even  by  higher  capaci- 
ties than  those  we  are  now  considering.  It 
is  particularly  necessary,  therefore,  for 
these  last  to  supply  their  leisure  with  <kcu- 
pations  which  will  furnish  useful  infoi*ma- 
tion,  2Uid  mutter  of  pleasing  communication. 
For  if  the  most  elevated  niuids  rt'cinire  the 
ixilief  of  change,  much  more  does  the  ordi- 
naiy  imd  unrnliivated  intellect.  It  lias  but 
few  images,  which  are  soon  exhausted,  and 
must  sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  replen- 
ished by  new  ones. — Heading,  such  as  we 
presume  to  i*ecommend,  might  pi*e\  ent  the 
vacant  mind  fiom  brcx-Kling  over  mysteries, 
which  it  has  pleased  theCicnlof  all  wisdom, 
:ls  well  as  all  ^oixlness,  to  hide  from  more 
enlightened  minds  than  those  we  are  con- 
templating. The  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  the  want  of  res^mrces  of  a  higher  or- 
der between  the  duties  of  the  highest,  re- 
duces many  persons  to  the  most  tiifling 
ways  <»f  getting  rid  of  time.  They  who  al- 
low of  no  intermediate  reading  between  a 
Sermon  and  a  play,  are  often  engaged  in  con- 
versations, to  winch  the  most  frivolous  dia- 
loguesever  written  would  affoixl  no  adequate 
parallel ;  and  they  who  would  think  it  a  sin 
to  be  studying  the  hi.^torv  of  ilieir  country. 


are  frcriuently,  and  perhaps  eagerly,  inqin- 
ring  into  the  gossip  of  their  own  village,  vod 
contributing  new  anecdotes  to  its  idle  annali 

Many  l>ooks  ai*e  uA:ful,  that  are  not  pro- 
fessedly relig;ious,  for  we  have  minds  as  weQ 
as  souls.  \\  e  may  be  well  instructed  far 
the  pur)>osc  of  this  world,  without  invadn^ 
on  the  mure  important  business  of  another. 

If  then  they  woidd  adopt  sober  literanuv^ 
in  exchange  for  indolent  trifiing,  their  miodi 
would  impi-ove  in  vigour,  and  their  tempen 
in  cheerfulness  and  candour.  Every  unoc- 
cupied mind  lays  itself  open  to  the  incunkn 
of  more  dangerous  enemies  than  those  it  in- 
tends to  avoid ;  such  a  mind  takes  reiiige  in 
what  is  more  iiijjrious  than  the  supposed 
oil,  into  which  it  congratulates  itsell  ttmit 
has  not  fallen,  A  lively  *  Spectator'  of  Mr. 
Addison,  ur  a  grave  *  Guardian*  c^  Bishop 
Berkeley,  would  be  a  pleasing  resource 
An  •  Idler,*  or  a  *  Rambler*  ot  Dr.  Johnboo, 
might  preserve  them  from  realising  ihoee 
cliaracters  in  their  own  i>ersons.  Such  wri- 
ters would  teach  them  the  knowledge  ef 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  manv  a  snug  «- 
cret  which  lies  unmolested  in'  their  own 
heart  Such  books  might  correct  their  taste, 
without  deducting  any  thing  from  their  stock 
of  piety,  except  jierhajjs  the  phrases  which 
distigure  it ;  would  give  them  a  relisli  for 
better  society,  and  thus  turn  their  waste  mo- 
ments to  some  profit  Be  it  observed,  we 
spejik  of  persons  who  have  much  leisure; 
those  who  have  little,  should  give  that  little 
to  the  one  Supreme  object 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  a  persecuted  peopfe ;  bo  tlmt  a 
stranger  not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  lenn 
applied  to  imprisonment,  anathema,  ani 
Ijroscription,  is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards 
hnds  it  means  no  more  than  a  little  censurt, 
and  not  a  little  ridicule  ;  the  latter  perhaps 
more  frequently  drawn  on  them  by  thdr 
quaint  phrases,  injudicious  language,  and 
oddity  of  manner,  than  meant  to  express  any 
contempt  of  religion  itficlf. 

We  do  not  pi-etend  to  say,  that  there  i$ 
not  still  to  l)e  encountered  that  lighter  spe- 
cies of  persecution  which  consists  in  ^^ 
pi-oach,  suspicion,  and  contemj>t ;  that  there 
IS  not  still  an  inferior  kind  of  spii  itiud  mu* 
tyixlom,  which  those  who  woulcl  live  gfidiT 
in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  content  to  suffer'; 
a  pei-secution  which  touches  not  the  life  hot 
the  fame  :  but  this  affects  only  Christians  of 
a  higher  strain  than  those  wlic»m  we  are  con- 
sidering; persons  who  do  not  draw  on  them- 
selves censure  by  their  indiscretion,  but  bf 
their  siemness  in  principle,  and  their  sapc- 
riority  in  practice.  'Hiis  reproach,  how- 
ever, they  esteem  a  li^ht  evil,  and  are  c<w- 
tented  that  as  it  was  with  the  master,  so  it 
must  be  with  the  servant.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, if  attick  makes  even  them  more  ds- 
creet,  and  reproach  more  humble. 

in  short,  the  religion  of  the  i/hrascrfo- 
gisu  IS  easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  ihcir 
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Mcrilices  few,  their  stock  small,  but  always 
ready  for  produccion.  This  stock  is  rather 
drawn  from  the  memory  than  the  mind  ; 
it  consists  in  terms  rather  than  ideas ;  in 
opinions  rather  than  in  principles;  and  is 
Drought  out  on  all  occasioiis,  without  regaixi 
to  time,  place,  person,  or  circumstance. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  asserted,  but 
probably  with  more  confidence  than  truth, 
that  the  children  of  pious  persons  are  not, 
in  general,  piously  educated.  We  have 
known  too  many  instances  to  the  contrary  to 
admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  good  man's  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
has  tiecn  done,  and  is  actually  doing,  towards 
this  transmission :  and  if  it  is  sometimes 
found  that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted, 
it  is,  we  suspect,  chiefly,  though  perhaps  not 
exclusively,  to  be  found  in  the  class  wc 
have  been  considering.  It  is  perhaps  in 
consistency  with  some  tenets  they  maintain, 
that  they  neglect  to  prepare  tlie  ground,  to 
sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to  eradicate  the 
weeds ;  believing  that  education  is  of  little 


better  than  they  are,  by  the  lowly  affectation 
of  appearing  to  be  worse.  They  ask  for 
consolation  which  they  do  not  need,  for  they 
are  really  not  unhappy  ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  engage  attention,  and  to  excite  interest. 
These  fanciful  afflictions,  these  speculative 
discontents,  after  having,  to  the  sympathi- 
sing friend,  appeared  to  be  removea,  are 
poured,  with  an  air  ecjuallv  contrite,  ^nd  a 
mind  equally  at  ease,  into  tne  ear  of  the  next 
pious,  and  polite  listener ;  tliough  the  peni- 
tent had  gone  away  from  the  first  confessor 
.  more  than  absolved,  the  mourner  more  than 
comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be 
perfectly  right  and  proper,  were  the  com- 
munication confined  to  one  spiritual  direc- 
tor. For,  here  the  axiom  is  reversed ;  here, 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  there  is  not 
safety,  but  danger.  If  the  perplexity  be 
real,  if  the  distress  sincere,  wny  not  confide 
it  to  the  bosom  of  some  experienced  female 
friend,  of  some  able,  and  tf^'ec/ divine?  There 
all  would  be  right  and  safe  ;  there  confes- 


use ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  must  j  sion  woiild  bring  relief,  if  relief  and  not  ad- 
come  from  above,  and  come  in  God's  own ,  miration  be  wanted  ;  and  where  the  feeline 
time.  '-^•- ■-^'-' -      -  •     •         •"      ^ 


We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good 
must  come  from  above ;  and  that  of  what- 
ever is  good,  God  is  the  giver:  but  we  know, 
also,  that  the  ripening  suns,  and  the  gra- 
dous  showers,  and  the  refreshing  dews, 
which  descend  from  heaven,  are  not  intend- 
ed to  spare  the  labour  of  cultivation,  but  to 
invigorate  the  plant,  to  fill  the  ear,  to  ripen 
the  grain,  and  ^us,  without  superseding, 
to  re  ward  and  bless  the  labours  of  the  cul- 
tivator. 

Auricular  Confession, 

There  are  certain  topics  which  are  al- 
most too  serious  to  be  overlooked  in  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature,  and  are  yet  almost 
too  delicate  to  be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricu- 
lar con&sion  the  worst  part  of  another 
church,  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  intro- 
duced into  our  own,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  are  about  to  allude. 
There  arc  certain  young  ladies  of  good  ta- 
lents, and  considerable  cultivation,  who 
have  introduced,  what  we  might  be  almost 
tempted  to  call  the  coquetry  of  reUgion, — 
To  the  friendsliip  of  men  of  superior  repu- 
tation for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to 
youn^  men ;  they  insinuate  themselves,  by 
making  a  kind  ot  false  confidence.  Under 
the  humble  guise  of  soliciting  instruction, 
and  obtaining  comfort,  they  propose  to  them 
doubts  which' they  do  not  entertain,  disclose 
difficulties  which  do  not  i*eally  distress  them, 
ask  advice  which  they  probably  do  not  in- 
tend to  follow,  and  avow  sensibilities  with 
which  they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  IS  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of 
pious  frdudj  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thought 


of  contrition  is  genuine,  admiration  will  not 
be  sought. 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not 
really  estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  guard  them  against  this  temp- 
tation to  vanity  and  egotism.  To  vanity,  be- 
cause they  go  awa^  not  only  with  comfort, 
but  exultation.  1  o  egotism,  because  they 
go  away  with  an  increased  tendency  to  make 
self  tlieir  subject 

A  celebrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who 
was  deeply  read  in  human  nature,  though 
he  did  not  derive  his  knowledge  from  the 
best  sources,  nor  always  turn  it  to  the  best 
account,  has  however  given  a  sound  caution, 
from  which  communicative  young  persons 
might  ^lean  a  lesson  :  •  Never  talk  of  your- 
ae/f,  neither  of  your  good  nor  your  bad  qua- 
lities.' 

It  is  true  the  Christian  will  know  the 
above  admonition  to  be  carried  too  fiar.  He 
who  considers  that  the  soul  is  liable  to  dis- 
eases as  well  as  the  body,  will  allow  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  phy- 
sician. Now  if  a  patient  must,  in  order  to 
obtain  relief,  tell  his  case  to  a  practitioner 
for  the  body,  is  it  to  be  forbidden  that  the 
lan^ishing  and  dejected  soul  should  lean  for 
advice  on  a  moral  counsellor,  •  An  interpre- 
ter, one  of  a  thousand  ?'  But  if  the  graces  of 
the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  en  attract- 
ing undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let 
us  take  care  tliey  do  not  influence  our  chcnce 
of  the  confident  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at 
the  abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  in- 
stances, in  which  unsound  confidence,  and  a 
piety  too  aitificial,  by  exciting  kindness  and 
awakening  sympathy,  have  led  to  ill-as- 
•  Le  Due  de  la  Rochefouetult. 
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sorted  connexions,  formed  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  mind  of  the  confess- 

ingparty. 

1  hese  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  appW  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once 
80  profitable  and  so  delightful.  When  the 
intention  is  simple,  the  heait  sdncere,  the 
motive  pure,  and  the  parties  suitable,  such 
intercourse  cannot  but  be  warmly  recom- 
mended. The  advantage  is  rccipi-ocal.  The 
doubting  and  distressed  spirit  receives  the 
counsel  and  the  consolation  it  seeks  ;  while 
the  pious  counsellor  gains  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  in  its  varieties, 
by  the  communication  of  the  wants,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  con- 
trite heart.  In  other  religious  interami-se, 
where  there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  charac- 
ter, the  heart  is  warmed  by  the  expansion, 
and  improved  by  the  interchange  of  pious 
sentiments.  The  prophet  even  annexes  to 
it  a  reward:  'They  that  feared  the  Loixl 
spake  often  one  to  another;  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  re- 
membrance was  written  before  Him  for 
^em  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought 
upon  His  name.' 

Unprofitable  Reading, 

We  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to 
the  disproportionate  quantity  of  human  life 
which  IS  squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying 
haunts  of  public  dissipation  :  but  as  this  is  an 
evil  too  notorious  to  require  any  fresh  ani- 
madversion, we  shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  tlie 
excess  to  which  it  is  carried,  but  shall  ad- 
vert to  another,  which,  if  less  ostensible,  is 
scarcely  less  mischievous — we  allude  to  the 
increased  and  increasing  prevalence  of  idle 
reading. 

For  whether  a  large  proportion  of  cur  pro- 
bationary being — time  that  precious  talent 
assigned  us  for  providing  tor  the  treasures 
of  eternity, — be  consumed  in  unprofitable 
reading  at  home,  or  in  frivolous  diversions 
abroad,  the  effect  on  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
not  very  dissimilar.  The  difference  between 
private  excess  and  public  intoxication,  is  not 
very  material  as  to  its  effects  on  the  indivi- 
dual ;  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  exam- 
ple and  the  expenses ;  for  the  mind  is  near- 
ly as  much  unhtted  for  sober  duties  by  the 
one,  as  by  the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  influences 
the  invetenite  novel  reader,  and  the  never- 
wearied  pursuer  of  pul)lic  dissipation  ;  only 
its  operation  is  diffei-ent  in  different  tempers. 
The  active  and  lively  triflcr  seeks  to  lose  re- 
flection in  the  bustling  crowd ;  while  the 
more  indolent  alienates  her  mind  from  what 
is  right,  without  any  exertion  of  the  body. 
In  one  it  is  the  imagination  which  is  acted 
upon ;  in  the  other,  the  senses.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  the  domestic  idleness  is  the 
worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in  its  own 
comparative  merit,  and  complacently  repo- 
ses on  its  superior  sobriety  ;  for,  if  the  spi- 


rits are  more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the 
other  they  sink  into  a  more  perilous  indo- 
lence. The  scenes  acted  over  by  theinm- 
^ination  in  private,  have  also  a  superiority 
in  mischief  over  those  of  actual,  busy  gaye- 
ty  in  others,  as  being  more  likely  to  bie  re- 
tained and  repeatea  Instances,  howe^'cr, 
are  not  rare,  in  which  a  thorough  mana^ 
contrives  to  make  both  meet.  In  this  uniOD 
the  injury  is  doubled. 

But  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  ad- 
vocates, that  all  these  books  are  not  wicketL 
It  is  reiidily  gi-anted.  Many  works  of  fictioo 
may  be  read  with  safety,  some  even  »ith 
profit ;  but  the  constant  familiarity  even 
with  such  as  are  not  exceptionable  in  them- 
selves, relaxes  the  mind  tnat  wants  harden- 
ing, dissolves  the  heart  which  wants  fbrti^- 
ing,  stirs  the  imagination  which  wants  quiet- 
ing, irritates  the  passions  which  want  calm- 
ing, and,  above  all,  disinclines  and  disquali- 
fies for  aclAve  viitues,  and  for  spiritual  exer- 
cises. The  habitual  hidulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief.  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which  any 
open  assault  on  the  mind,  is  made,  as  in  tlu! 
instances  previously  noticed,  yet  the  con- 
stai;t  habit  performs  the  work  of  a  mental 
atrophy  ;  it  produces  all  the  symptocnsof 
decay,  and  the  danger  is  not  less  fcr  being 
more  gradual,  and,  therefore,  less  suspected 

The  general  manners  arc  becoming  nwrc 
and  more  relaxed.  Even  the  <^d  restraints, 
which  had  a  regard  to  appearances,  were 
not  without  their  use.  The  writer  remem- 
bers to  have  heard  Dr.  Johnsr.n  repnnea 
young  lady  in  severe  tenns,  for  quoting  a 
sentiment  from  Tom  Jones — a  book,  he  saul, 
which,  if  a  modest  lady  had  done  so  impro- 
per a  thing  as  to  read,  she  should  not  do  u 
immodest  a  thing  as  to  avow. 

Many  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that  the  age  is  gradually  grown  leii 
scrupulous.  We  will  give  only  one.  An- 
other young  lady,  iniiependent  and  rich 
about  tne  same  time  was  tempted  to  send  for 
Rousseau's  Heloise.  A  verj'  little  progrea 
in  the  work  convinced  her,  that  it  was 
neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  having  read 
it,  could  she  either  modestly  confess  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  question- 
ed. Her  virtue  conquered  her  curiobitf  i 
she  sent  away,  unread,  a  book  which  niy 
now  be  seen  lying  open  on  the  tables  of 
many  who  would  l)e  shocked  at  the  slighted 
imputation  on  the  delicacy  of  their  m'luds, « 
the  scrupulousness  of  their  morals. 

But  to  limit  the  evil  of  idle  reading  to  the 
single  article  of  time  :  It  is,  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  hours  spent  b)*  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  profitk* 
perusal  could  be  counted,  they  would,  probar 
bly,  far  exceed  in  numl>er  those  spent  by  the 
^a'y  in  more  ostensible  and  public  ^sapfe- 
tion.  Nay  ;  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sav, 
that  if,  to  the  account  of  time  dissipated  by 
the  latter,  were  added  the  hours  spent  bV 
both  classes  in  acts  of  devotion  and  seivtt 
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Tciding,  perhaps  the  total  aggregrate  would 
be  exceeded  in  number  by  the  hours  thrown 
away  in  the  retirement  ot  idle  readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  subject, 
from  being  in  possession  of  some  facts  wnich 
evincse  beyond  ^ny  pei*suasions,  which  con- 
firm beyond  any  arguments,  the  perils  which 
we  n^ay  be  thought  too  warm  in  oeprecating. 
Among  the  overflowing  number  of  fictitious 
writings,  nci  a  few  are  tliere  in  the  English, 
and  still  more  and  worse  in  the  French  and 
German  schools,  in  which  the  intrigue  be- 
tween the  already  married  hero  and  heroine 
is  opened  by  means  so  apparently  innocent, 
and  conducted  so  gradually,  and  with  so 
much  plausibility,  as,  ibr  a  tinie,  to  escape 
detection.  Vicious  scenes  are  artfully  kept 
out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  principles  are 
Mlently,  but  systematically  undermined,  till 
the  iniagination,  that  notorious  coriiifiter  of 
the  heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  work 
cf  destruction.  Such  fascinating  qualities 
are  lavished  on  the  seducer,  and  such  atti*ac- 
tive  giTices  on  the  seduced,  that  the  images 
indulged  with  delight  by  the  fancy,  carry  on 
the  i-eadcr  imperceptibly  to  a  point  whicii  is 
not  so  far  from  their  indulgence  in  the  act 
as  some  imagine.  Such  southing  apologies 
for  an  amiable  we<ikness,  that  is,  in  plain 
English,  f  :r  the  breach  of  the  seventh  Com- 
mandment, are  made  by  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  think  her  judgment  is  con- 
vinced, as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  ; 
and  the  polluted  mind,  bitnight  into  the  state, 
of  all  others  the  legist  willing,  and  the  least 
able,  to  resist  practical  crime,  is  ready  to 
cxdaini,  with  the  satyrist  of  political  vices, 

lliai  ii«f  to  be  corrupt  is  tlie  ihame. 

Thus  the  violation  of  as  awful  a  prohibi- 
tion as  any  in  the  decalogue,  is  softened 
down  into  a  pardonable  weakness.  The 
stalibing  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  hus- 
band, and  the  barbarous  dcseition  of  the  in- 
nocent babes,  or  the  still  deeper  wound 
given  to  the  gniwn  up  daughters, is  reduced 
to  a  venial  fault,  for  whicli  the  in-esistiblc- 
ness  of  the  temptation  is  shamelessly,  l^ut 
too  successfully  pleaded. 

In  tracing  the  effect,  almost  exelusivcly, 
of  the  unrestrained  indulgence  in  these 
soothing  pictures  of  vantishcd  corruption, 
we  could,  were  it  piiidcnt,  produce  actual 
instances  of  this  breach  of  solemn  vows,  this 
total  abandonment  of  all  the  proprieties,  and 
all  the  duties  of  life  :  and  it  is  too  probable, 
that,  besides  the  known  instances  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made,  others  might  be  addu- 
ced as  having  imbibt:d  fi-om  the  same  sour- 
ces the  rudiments  of  moral  misery,  which 
has  alarmingly  swelled  the  recent  list  of  di- 
vorces, and  thus  render  it  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  circulating  library  is  no  unfre- 
qucnt  road  to  Doctoi*s*  Commons. 

There  are  diHtinclions  and  gradations 
maintaineil  by  tho  squanderers  of  time  in 
their  several  ways,  oi  which  the  well-em- 
ployed do  not  perceive  the  difference.   Ma- 


ny who  would  turn  with  contempt  from  the 
Ciird-table.  think  little  of  giving  days  and 
nights  to  these  pernicious,  or,  at  best,  unim- 
pnjving  fictions — an  exchange  without  be- 
ing an  improvement ;  for  the  volumes  do 
not,  like  the  cards,  confine  the  nnischief  to 
the  time  they  are  in  the  hands,  but,  as  we 
have  observed,  often  leave  impressions  be- 
hind them  when  the  othei-s  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  obser\'a- 
tions  to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
account,  and  spent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt ! 
But  it  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the 
lil)ci*tv  to  animadvert  on  the  same  error, 
though  not  cai-ried  to  the  same  excess,  in 
pei-sons  of  a  higher  strain  of  character,  per- 
sons of  correct  manners  and  considerable  at- 
tainments. Do  not  many  such  tolerate  in 
their  families  abundance  of  reading  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  improving,  and  of 
which,  fix-quently,  this  would  be  too  gentle 
a  censui-e  i*  Even  where  the  books  contain 
little  that  is  coarse  or  corrupt,  still  it  must 
be  repeatcil,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  life 
they  consume  must  exceedingly  deduct 
fmni  that  which  would  otherwise  be  allot- 
ted to  more  wholesome  studios. 

And  this  is  not  all. — We  hear  passages, 
not  the  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and 
quite  unequivocal  in  point  of  impiety,  re- 
peated with  enthusiasm  by  young  ladies, 
from  the  works  of  a  noble,  but  profligate  and 
infidel  poet :  a  poet  rich  in  abused  genius, 
and  ab(.unding  in  talents,  ungratefully  em- 
ployed to  dishonour  Him  who  gave  them. — 
But  from  the  same  fair  lij)s,  we  hear  little  of 
Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Cowper  and  of 
Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  (ioldsmith,  of 
(iiay  (uid  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to 
every  lover  of  enchanting  song.  Nor  need 
we  look  back  exclusively  to  departed  ge- 
nius, for  the  innocent  and  refreshing  delignts 
of  poetry. — The  muses  have  living  votaries, 
who  pour  forth  strains  at  once  original,  mel- 
lifluous, and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  pi*esume  to  say  to  sober- 
minded  parents,  even  to  grave  clergymen, 
^Yho  not  onl}'  do  not  prohioit  the  authors  H 
the  school  in  question  ;  who  not  only  do  not 
restrain  their  daughters  from  being  students 
in  it,  but  who  not  unfrcquently  introcluce, as 
part  of  the  family  reading,  poetry,  which  if 
It  contain  not  the  gix)ss  expressions,  and  vul- 
var wickedness  of  the  wits  of  Charles's  days, 
IS  little  less  pi-ofane  in  principle,  or  corrupt 
in  sentinient?  There  is  some  knowledge 
which  it  is  a  praise  not  to  know  ;  and  the 
vice  in  this  case  being  somewhat  *  i*efined 
through  ceitain  stra:nci*s,'  furnishes  at  once 
a  temptation  and  an  apology. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  vindication  of  this  re- 
missness, that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get 
qiit  of  their  parents'  hancls,  they  will  natu- 
rally choose  their  books  for  themselves, 
i'his  is  granted. — But  is  not  every  year 
which  prolong^  their  precious  innocence,  a 
year  gjiined  ?    May  not,  within  that  period. 
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tlic  nascent  libertinism  be  checked,  the  ar- 
dent imagination  fixed  to  other  pursuits,  the 


sentiment  of  virtue  kindled,  the  taste  for  tie  scruples,  and  some  excess  of  stricincis  in 


pHirity  confirmed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of 
prayer  established  ?  And,  above  all,  is  it 
not  a  pity  that  ihey  should  be  able  hereafter 
to  plead  as  an  apolog)-  for  their  intimacy 
"with  such  books,  that  they  were  introduced 
to  them  by  a  fond  and  careful  parent  ? 

Alay  we  not  take  the  liberty  to  ask  of 
Worthj^,  but,  in  this  instance,  injudicious  pa- 
rents, is  this  practice  quite  consistent  with 
the  command  given  to  fathers,  even  under 
a  darker  dispensation  that  they  should  not 
limit  the  improvement  of  their  children  to 
any  set  hours,  but  that  they  should  *  teach 
them  diligently,  sitting  in  the  house,  and 
walking  by  the  way,  rising  up,  and  lying 
down  ?* 


The  Borderers, 

Religion,  and  tlie  world,  used  formerly 
to  be  considered  as  two  different  regions, 
ntuated  separate  and  apart  from  each  other. 
— ^I'hey  seldom  maintained  much  unneces- 
sary intercourse.  One  party  shuddered  at 
the  strictness  and  severity  of  the  other; 
which,  in  its  turn,  kept  aloof  from  a  com- 
munication which  it  feared  might  contami- 
nate its  own  purity. 

Between  them  lav  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  which,  though  it  di>ided  them,  was 
however,  occasionally  passed  during  any 
short  intcr\'al  of  peace,  for  offices  of  neces- 
sity, of  business,  or  of  kindness;  offices 
wliich,  nevertheless,  produced  at  no  time 
entire  reconciliation. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  sei- 
zed ujKJn  and  occupicil  by  a  third  paity,  a" 
civil,  obliging,  and  accommod'-iting  people, 
who  are  so  perfectly  well-bi*ed,  as  to  l>e  de- 
sii-ous  of  keeping  well  with  their  neighbours 
on  both  ades  the  boundary.  They  are  invi- 
ted to  intimacy  by  the  gratifications  held  out 
by  the  one,  and  the  reputation  conferred  by 
the  other;  present  indulgence  tempts  on 
the  left,  fijture  hope  on  the  right.  The  pre- 
sent good,  however,  is  generally  too  power- 
ful a  competitor  for  the  future.  They  not 
only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  interest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kindly  desirous  of 
accommodating  all  differences  between  the 
belligerent  powers.  Their  situation,  as  bor- 
derers, gives  then^  great  local  advantages  on 
both  sides.  Though  they  keep  on  the  same 
good  terms  with  both,  tfiey  have  t!ie  useful 
and  engaging  talent,  of  seeming  to  belong 
exclusively  to  that  party  in  which  they  hap- 
pen to  find  themselves.' 

Their  chief  difficulty  arises  when  they 
happen  to  meet  the  inh'abiunts  of  both  ter- 
ritories together  ;  yet  so  ingenious  are  they 
in  the  art  of  trimming,  that  they  contrive  not 
to  lose  much  ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  take 
carr  never  to  speak  warmiy  o{  0\e  »b»uU 


With  the  worldly  thev  smile,  and  perhaps 
good-naturedly  shake  tneir  liead  at  somebt- 


the  absent  paitv,  though  they  do  not  go  the 
length  of  Actuaf  censure. 

When  wi*h  the  religirnis  colony,  thcyicD- 
dcrly  lament  the  necessity  imposed 'n  them 
'  of  being  obliged  to  associate  so  much  with 
neighbours  from  whom,  they  confess,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  learned,  while  iliey  own 
there  is  something  to  be  feared  ;  but,  is  thcv 
are  quite  sure  their  -inclination  is  not  of  the 
party,  they  trust  there  is  no  great  danger.— 
They  regret,  that  as  thc>'  must  live  oo  terms 
with  the  world,  they  cannot,  without  a  sin- 
gularity to  which  ridicule  woij^d  attach, 
avoid  adopting  some  of  tlieir  manners  and 
customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to  in- 
dulge in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  same 
practices,  doubtful  at  the  best ;  and  to  attesd 
on  some  places  of  diversion,  for  which,  in- 
deed, they  profess  to  feel  no  great  relish, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  proprietv,  arc 
rather  submitted  to  than  enjoved  !  '*  One 
would  not  be  particnlary  one  does  do  g;ood 
by  singularity.^ 

By  an  invariable  dlfcrction,  they  thus  §aiq 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  both  parties 
The  old  settlers  on  the  fashionable  side  are 
afraid  of  losing  them,  by  opposition  to  their 
occasionally  ioining  their  enemies ;  whflc  the 
religious  colonies  are  desirous  of  rL'tainin; 
them,  and  rendering  them  ser\-ice  by  courte- 
sy and  kindness,  still  charitably  hoping  their 
intentions  ai*e  right,  and  their  comphancei 
reluctant.  Thus  their  borders  are  every 
day  extending,  and  their  population  increas- 
ing. As  they  can  s[)eak,  as  occasicfl  r^ 
quires,  the  language  of  both  counirit-s,  thtr 
have  the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  al- 
ways at  home  with  each,  who  ne\er  suspect 
that  the  same  facility  in  the  dialect  rA  the 
other,  equally  secures  their popularitvthert. 
In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comijly  with 
the  AiK)stle  s  injunction,  applying  to  iti  how- 
ever, a  meaning  of  their  own,  •  Thej-  let 
their  moderation  be  known  unto  all  mLU — 
I'hey  scrupulously  avoid  extremes,  'rhcf 
keep  a  kind  of  debtor  and  creditor  account 
with  i-eligion  and  the  world,  punctually  pay- 
ing themselves  for  some  practice  thej-  P^ 
nouncc,  by  adopting  some  other  which  is  a 
shade  or  two  lighter  :  between  these  shade* 
they  discriminate  nicely ;  and  the  pride  the>- 
feel  in  what  they  have  given  up,  is  more 
sincere  than  the  gratification  at  what  they 
retain. 

Thus,  though  hovering  on  the  borders  of 
both  countries,  they  do  not  penetrate  nr.o 
the  dci)ths  of  either.  The  latitude  the>'  ha]>- 
l>cn  to  be  caf»t  in  varies  according  to  cimiai- 
stances.  An  awakening  sermon  will  dri^c 
them,  for  a  time,  beyond  the  usual  gcogia- 
phical  degree  ;  an  amusing  novel,  or  a  ne« 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  will  seduce  then 
to  retreat.  '1  heir  intentions  however,  tbef 
\^A»£t  tbLemfielvcs,  are  generally  on  the  ris^ 
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mde,  while  their  movements  are  too  frequent- 
ly on  the  other. 

Dut  though  their  language  can  accommo- 
date itself  to  both  parties,  tiicir  personal  ap- 
pearance IS  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  them.    In  their  external  decorations, 
they  are  not  behind  the  foi^emost  of  their 
^shioiuible  friends  ;  nnd  truth  ublijges  us  re- 
luctantly to  confess,  that  their  dress  is  as  lit- 
tle confined  within  the  bounds  of  strict  deli- 
cacy, as  that  of  women  the  rest  of  whose 
concluct  is  more  exceptionable.    The  conse- 
quence is  not  unnatuiTil ;  for  to  those  who 
must  do  like  other  peojjlc,  it  is  also  necessa- 
ry to  look  like  other  people.     It  docs,  how- 
ever, seem  a  little  incongruous,  to  hear  the 
language  of  one  of  the  countries  spoken, 
e\'en  witli  a  strong  accent,  by  ladies  in  the 
full  costume  of  the  other. 

I'hese  bordei-crs  aie  frequently  disposed 
to  l>e  benevolent,  partly  from  a  wami  tem- 
pei'ament,  partly  from  a  conviction  that 
chanty  is  a  duty.  'I'hey  profess  to  give 
•whatever  they  can  spare,  but  of  that  pro- 
porticin  ihcy  allow  vanity,  and  not  piety,  to 
DC  the  arbiter.  If  ])ei*sonal  omanien't,  if 
habits  of  hixur)',  did  not  swallow  up  their 
money,  chanty  would  have  it.  Charity  is 
the  next  Ijest  thing  to  self-gratification. 

Should  they  continue  their  present  coui-se, 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  sliould  continual  motion  ac- 
celerate progress,  the  land-marks  of"  separa- 
tion between  the  several  countries  will  in- 
sensibly be  lost,  and  it  will  be  diflicult  to  de- 
fine the  exact  liniiiutions  of  the  invading 
neighbours. 

It  has  frequently  been  regretted  that  an 
amicable  accomnKxlation  between  the  ud- 
vei-se  parties  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
the  imcrfei-ence  of  this  intermediate  regioii. 
But  whene\  er  it  has  been  attempted,  it  ha^ 
not  always  been  successful.  The  coalition, 
it  has  been  found,  could  not  readily  be 
brought  about.  .  Prejudices  on  the  one  part, 
and  rigonms  demands  on  the  other,  have 
liitherto  pei-petuated  the  separation. 

'l*erms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be 
made  where  one  side  expects  so  many  siicri- 
fices,  and  where  the  other  lias  so  nuich  that 
must  be  parted  with.  The  wurldlv  territo- 
ry h  iving,  beyond  all  comparison,  tlie  larger 
]}opulatioTi,  is  of  coui*se  the  stronger,  juul 
therefore  most  likely  to  hold  out. 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  yet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alli- 
ances are  frecjuenlly  contracted  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  hostile  countries,  hut  on  very 
unequal  terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  party  from  the  more  correct  Mde, 
"  who  come  out  to  vihit  the  dauf^hters  ot  the 
land,'  have  heen  seduced  by  the  rheeiful 
music,  splendid  bainuTN  und  g.ty  attrai- 
tinns  f'f  the  o:her  ;  and  have  been  pievalltd 
upon  to  settle  in  the*  ncruy'-cdnip.  1  (»thtm 
it  more  fr<qntntly  happens  ihat  ihey  gradu- 
ally forgei  a:  I  they  learnt  iii  their  father's 
house,  and  insensibly  ad('pt  the  manners  of 
Vol..  II,  6r 


the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring 
over  the  other  party  to  their  side,  it  may, 
therefore,  perhaps  be  siifer  not  to  c(M»tract 
these  unholy  aiiiancra  till  thei*e  is  a  conquest 
o!)tained  by  the  small  territory  over  the  great 
one  ;  an  event  which,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  present  state  of  the  parties,  seems  at  a 
very  considerable  distance. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  the  scnipulous 
Christian  will  say,  too  much,  of  this  light 
■  manner  of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We 
acknowledge  the  charge;  we  bow  to  the  cor- 
i-ection  :  confessing  that  we  scarcely  knew 
how  to  approach  this  important  and  mtcrei- 
ting  class  of  persons,  witnout  the  thin  vdl  of 
something  between  fiction  and  fact,  between 
allegory  and  true  history.  We  felt  an  al- 
most sinful  reluctance  to  say  any  thing  which 
might  seem  revolting  to  those  pleasing  cha- 
nicters  who  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
religion,  who  love  its  disciples,  without  ha- 
ving courage  to  imitate  them, — But  real  con- 
cern for  tiieir  best  interests  will  not  allow 
those  who  assume  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
Cxhnstianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at  which 
they  at  present  appear  to  stand  fi'om  its  con- 
straining power,  and  fix)m  its  practical  con- 
sequences. 

rerhaps  vour  creed  is  not  very  erroneous. 
I'robably  the  rectitude  of  your  religious 
friends,  whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the 
indifference  of  yom-  fashionable  friends,  who 
*  care  for  none  of  these  things,*  have  pre- 
served vou  pretty  clear  li*om  enters  of  oni- 
niim.  Whilst  the  occasional  society  of  the 
pious  has  kej)t  your  sentiments  in  order,  the 
amusements  of  the  worldly  have  indemnified 
you  tor  the  severities  of  the  other  quarter. 
But  opinions  do  little  till  they  arc  ripened 
into  principles.  It  is  reputable  to  say  with 
one  party,  'strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow 
i>»  the  way  ;*  but  the  company  of  the  other 
lets  you  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter 
in  at  that  gate,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as 
you  had  flattered  yourself  you  should  have 
ntund  it. 

I'o  you  the  ivor/d  is  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable f(H!  of  the  triple  alliance,  of  the  three 
confederate  enennes,  which  the  Scripture 
tells  us  war  against  the  soul.  We  have  pre- 
sumed that  your  opinions  may  not  be  very 
eironetHis,  biit  there  are  moral  as  well  as 
speculative  hei-esies,  of  which  worldliness  is 
the  originating  principle,  and  in  which  it  is 
the  practicid  operatoi*.  The  world  is  the 
grand  heresiarch.  There  are  many  more 
who  *  love  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
world,' than  who  care  whether  doctrines  are 
true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while 
they  ai-e  It-fi  undisiurbed  to  their  own  pur- 
suits ;  )ou  may  propound,  or  controvert,  or 
adopt  :inv  opinion,  Si»und  or  heretical,  with 
eunally  littlt  daniv^er.nr  equally  little  benefit 
to  tiit  m. 

Vo  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  some- 
thmy;  harsh  and  rcj'ulsiv  e  in  doctrines  and 
dogn»as  ;  to  take  part  with  them  would  bo 
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goinj^  out  of  the  way  :  while  to  tho:,e  who 
can  contrive  to  make  right  opinions  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  wi-ong  practices,  it 
would  be  a  gratuitous  folly  to  add  to  the 
iauliJi  of  conduct  the  errors  of  speculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  al- 
lude not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable 
and  tangible  offences  ;  these  the  deconims 
of  their  condition  set  them  above  any  temi>- 
tation  to  commit  We  speak  not  of  any 
disbelief  or  contempt  of  religion  ;  these  are 
not  the  immediate  perils  of  their  position  :  it 
is  not  infidelity  but  if>;iifference—  a  disincli- 
nation to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed  to  un- 
belief, but  as  it  contradicts  the  maxims,  the 
manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates. — 
Their  danger  ccinsists  in  a  supreme  attach- 
ment to  ])resent  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such 
as  are  futuix* ;  it  consists  in  ])referring  the 
pleasures  and  the  interests  of  the  world  to 
the  service  of  Him  who  made  it  They  are 
governed  l>y  other  principles  than  those  of 
tliat  jrospel  whic.i  has  pi-oclaimed  that  *  the 
finendship  of  the  world  is  ennuty  against 
God.*  1  hey  are  influenced  by  its  opinions, 
misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by  its 
amusements ;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  pi-escriljcd  code  should  bring  their 
good  sense  and  good  taste  in  question  ;  lest 
■withdrawing  fnnn  its  practices  should  bring 
on  them  the  imputation  of  narrowness  or 
enthusiasm.  *  In  short,  they  go  with  *  the 
multitude  that  keep  holiday,'  not,  indeed,  in 
the  Scriptural  sense,  but  in  direct  conformi- 
ty to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenew- 
ed heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  dis- 
position accommodated  to  them  by  tempera- 
ment, a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased 
by  habit.  The  natural  heait  is  already  on 
the  world's  side.  Before  the  world  has  time 
to  begin  its  attack,  the  citadel  is  disposed  to 
yield.  Before  the  assault  is  made,  there  is 
a  mutual  good  undi*standing,  a  silent  con- 
nivance between  the  besiegei'*s  and  the  be- 
»eged.  As  soon  as  the  trenches  are  open- 
ed, the  dis])osition  to  parley  and  to  submit  is 
nearly  the  same  act. 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  the  first 
step  In  what  is  right,  by  occasionally  joining 
religious  society,  and  by  the  ])leasure  you 
expressed  in  it.  By  that  introduction  you 
seemed  not  undesirous  of  ranging  yourself 
partly  on  that  side.  Having  broken  through 
that  first  obstruction,  it  was  hoped  that  every 
subsequent  step  would  have  become  less 
irksome. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  ;  but,  with  a  hearty  concur- 
rence of  the  will, nurtured  by  conlial  prayer, 
strengthened  by  a  full  reliance  on  the  Sa- 
viour, and  sustained  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit, 
ivhich  is  offered  you,  the  difficulties  willdai 
ly  diminish.  Rest  not,  then,  in  that  low 
state  of  religion  which  is  satisfied  with  the 
hope  of  escaping  punishment ;  calculate  not 
bow  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to  effect 
that  escape.    Search  not  cut  f .  r  :in  imaginr.- 


ry  intermediate  state  between  the  childnn 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  C.«od.  Rcsr  not 
till  you  have  attained  that  entire  conscci*- 
tion  of  heart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  ii 
eternal  life.  Forget  not  that  they  who  m 
in  a  race,  though  they  may  come  cloiertD 
the  goal,  yet,  if  they  come  short  of  it,  fiulof 
the  prize  as  completely  as  those  compctitan 
whose  distance  is  greater  ;  and,  if  we  come 
short  of  heaven,  wliether  we  lose  it  by  more 
or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is  equally  decisive, 
the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  with  whom  yw 
associate  arc  intrenched  on  ever}'  side  by 
numbers ;  they  therefore  act  as  if  the? 
thought  that  the  evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evA, 
which  is  shared  among  so  many,  cannot  be 
injurious  to  the  individual  ;  forgetting  that 
every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden,  and 
suffer  for  his  own  sin;  for,  though  multi- 
tudes may  g^ve  countenance  to  your  cmTS 
here,  they  will  not  answer  for  you  here- 
after. 

Do  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled 
course  of  their  own — who  are  himicd  to  and 
fvo  by  every  breath  of  custom — whom 
fiishion  leadeth  whithersoever  it  lisleth. 
The  persons  against  whom  we  would  guard 
you,  though  confident,  ai'e  n(it  without  their 
fears  ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  that  theJr 
fears  seldom  lie  on  the  same  ^e  with  their 
dangers.  They  fear  noi  great  practice  er- 
rors ;  these  they  soften  down  and  treat  witk 
complacency ;  these  are  tenderly  mentioned 
as  the  infirmities  of  nature — weaknesses  to 
which  we  are  all  liable.  Almost  every  ex- 
cess in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kindly 
palliated  :  *  Why  did  CJod  give  us  both  the 

if  in- 


disposition and  the  means  to  indulge  it, 
dulgence  were  a  sin  ?*  There  is  but  one 
excess  they  guai-d  against — an  excess,  in- 
deed, of  which  they  are  in  little  danger,— 
we  mean  a  high  degree  of  religion;  for 
surely  excess  is  little  to  be  feared,  where  the 
thing  has  not  yet  even  been  entered  upon ! 

Be  assured,  that  whatever  serves  to  kerp 
the  heart  from  God,  is  one  and  thesanie 
spirit  of  iri'eligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
shape  of  coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  soften- 
ed by  the  smoothness  of  decorum,  and  the 
blandishments  of  polished  life.  We  are  far 
hx)m  comparing  them  together,  as  if  they 
were  equally  injurious  to  society,  or  equally 
offensive  to  decency  ;  but  we  must  compare 
them  together  as  equally  drawing  away  the 
heart  from  the  woi*ship  and  the  love  of  God. 
Courteousness,  which  is  ui>accompanied  by 
principle,  will  stand  the  most  couiteous  in  no 
stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thouvjhts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Some  of  these  well-bred  persons,  who  ex- 
ercise this  large  and  liberalcandour towards 
practical  offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness 
certain  vices,  not  thought  disreputable  bjr 
the  world,  and  who  even  put  a  favoorabk 
construction  on  things  veiy  uniustifiatde  in 
the  sight  of  God,  lose  all  their  kindness,  pot 
no  favourable  interpretation,  whea  sound  re- 
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lipon  is  in  question.  I'hey  are,  indeed,  too 
duicreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its  own  proper 
tianie,  but  the  ready  appellation  of  enthusi- 
asm presents  itself — is  always  at  hand  to  vin- 
dicate the  hastiest  judgment,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  construction. 

But  though  we  think  far  better  things  of 
you,  whom  we  are  addressing,  yet  may  you 
not,  in  this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow, 
or,  at  least,  to  conceal,  even  the  measure  of 
piety  you  actually  have,  for  fear  of  exciting 
that  tfreaded  suspicion,  of  *  being  righteous ' 
o^'Cr  much  ?'  May  not  this  fear,  strengthen- 
ed by  this  society,  keep  you  back  till  your 
pious  tendencies,  by  bemg  suppressed,  may 
gi:adually  come  to  be  extinguisned  ? 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to 
love,  all  that  is  amiable  in  you  ;  but  we  must 
not  foi-jret,  that  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant 
creature,  the  most  engaging  manners,  and 
the  njost  accomplished  mind,  stands  in  the 
same  need  of  repentance,  forsaking  of  sin, 
redemption  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  renova- 
tion by  His  Spirit,  as  the  least  attractive. 
The  more  engaging  the  manners,  and  the 
more  interesting  the  acquirements,  the  more 
Is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  veiy  attrac- 
tions, by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  stcxxi  between  you  and  heaven,— may, 
bv  your  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  your  high  calling  of  God  in 
Chnst  Jesus. 

^  Bear  then  in  mind,  that  you  may  be  plea- 
sing to  othei-s,  while  you  have  an  unsanctified 
heart ;  that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on 
the  appearance  of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  im- 
jiation  of  that  prime  grace  ;  that  good  breed- 
ing, though  the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pi- 
ous mind,  is  but  a  wretched  substitute  for 
the  want  of  it 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish 
your  natural  or  acquired  graces  ;  so  far  from 
It,  those  graces  will  be  more  estimable ;  they 
will  be  even  more  admii-cd,  when  they  are 
known  not  to  be  the  best  things  you  have. 
When  you  set  less  value  on  them  vour- 
self,  they  will  be  more  pleasing  to  others ; 
who,  though  they  wiU  not  estimate  them 
above  their  worth,  will  not  depreciate  them 
below  it 

We  are  persuaded  that  you  are  too  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  Christianity  will 
change  its  character,  or  lower  its  require- 
ments, or  make  the  sti*ait  gate  wider,  or 
the  narrow  way  broader,  or  hold  out  false 
colours,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  embrace 
it  It  is  not  that  easy  and  supci-ficial  thing 
which  some  suppose,  as  requiring  little  more 
than  a  ceremonious  attendance  on  its  forms, 
and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  violation  of  its 
commands.  This  may  be  nominal,  but  it  is 
not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  that  spi- 
ritual, yet  practical  religion,  for  which  the 
Son  of  GiJ  endund  the  i  ross,  that  He 
might  establish  it  in  the  hearts  i-t  1  lib  lollou  - 
crs, — which  He  is  pU:adiii^  wiili  His  Htu- 


veiily  Father,  to  establish  in  vour  heart.  He 
did  not  sufJer  that  His  children  might  be  ex- 
cused from  self-denial ;  nor  that,  because 
He  was  holy,  they  might  be  negligent  He 
suffered,  that  •  tlie  women  that  aie  at  ease 
might  rise  up  ;  that  the  caielcss  dauj^hters 
might  hear  His  voice,  and  give  ear  unto  Hi« 
word.  * 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  you 
must  give  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what 
you  will  gain,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of 
your  miscalculation  ;  you  will  think  the  sa- 
crifice «is  small  as  the  ol)jects  sacrificed  were 
worthless ;  for  Christianity,  though  a  self- 
denying  principle,  yet  denies  you  nothing 
which,  even  now,  adds  to  your  real  happi- 
ness. It  only  disenchants  you  from  an  illu- 
sion, and  gives  you  substantial  peace  in  ex- 
change. It  will  rob  you  of  nothing  which 
good  sense  and  sound  reason  do  not  condemn, 
as  well  as  the  New  Testament 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  to 
render  you  occasionally  uneasy.  I'he  strug- 
gle between  the  claims  of  the  world  aad 
your  casual  convictions,  is  far  from  being  a 
happy  slate.  I'he  flattery  which  delights, 
misleads;  the  diversions  which  amuse,  will 
not  console  :  the  prospect  which  pi-omises, 
disappoints.  Continue  not,  then,  •  working 
in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.'  Labour  not  to 
reconcile  two  interests,  which,  spite  of  your 
endeavours,  will  ever  i*emain  meconcile- 
at)le. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  differs  in 
every  thing  Irom  the  worldly  system.  It  is 
free  from  the  turbulence  and  the  agitation  of 
its  pursuits  ;  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and 
jealousies  of  its  competitions ;  consequently 
none  of  the  lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its 
disappointing  results.  The  further  you  pro- 
ceed in  its  paths  of  pleasantness,  the  plea- 
santer  they  become.  Its  difficulties  dimi- 
nish, its  delights  increase.  It  has  pleasures 
of  its  own,  higher  and  better ;  satisfactions 
which  depend  not  on  human  admiration, 
but  on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is  eternal 
life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great 
end  for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world, 
was  already  accomplished.  Continue  not  to 
act  as  if  you  thought  you  had  done  all  fbr 
which  God  gave  you  an  intelligent  mind, 
reasoning  faculties,  aspiring  thoughts,  capa- 
cities for  endless  happiness.  Let  not  th«>se 
powers  which  were  meant  to  fit  you  not  only 
for  the  society  of  angels,  but  for  the  vision 
of  God,  be  any  longer  wasted  on  objects  the 
most  frivolous ;  on  things  which,  at  best, 
must  end  when  this  world  ends.  Oh  !  re- 
nounce pursuits,  some  of  them  below  a  ra- 
tional, unsuited  to  an  accountable,  and  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  never-ending  behig  ! 
Renounce  them  for  objects  more  becoming 
a  candidate  for  an  inlieritance  among  the 
saints  in  lights,  better  adapted  to  an  imma- 
terial, immortal  spirit,  and  commensuritte 
with  ill  inliy. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  PRAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  EHUOKS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  llS  EFFICACY. 


On  the  Corruption  of  Human  A'aturc, 

The  most  orii^iiial  French  writer  of  our 
own  time,  but  wlio  employed  his  powcHul 
talents  to  the  most  j)eniiciims  purposes,  ab- 
ruptly begins  his  once  ponular  work  on  edu- 
cation with  this  undeniaule  tiutli, — *  All  is 
^^ood  as  it  comes  out  of  tlie  liands  of  God,  all 
IS  corrupted  in  the  hands  of  man.  * 

In  his  first  position,  this  sceptic  bears  a 
just  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  liis  Crca- 
tor;  but  the  second  clause,  his  subsecpient 
application  of  it,  thouj^h  also  a  truth,  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  He  ascribes  all  tlie  evils  of 
man  to  the  erroi^s  of  his  educati<:)n. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ma- 
ny of  his  faults  are  owinjj  to  a  defect  in  edu- 
cation, yet  his  prime  evil  lies  deeper,  is  ra- 
dical, and  must  be  traced  to  a  more  remote 
and  definite  cause. 

Had  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  as  he 
■was  ingenious,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
principle  of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  edu- 
cation ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inborn 
corruption  of  the  human  heart.  If  then, 
from  an  infidel,  we  are  willing  to  bon-ow  an 
avowal  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  we  must  look  to  higher  autho- 
rities to  account  for  his  degeneracy,  even  to 
the  sacred  oracles  of  God  liimself. 

The  subject  of  man's  apostacy  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Pniyer,  being 
indeed  that  which  constitutes  the  necessity 
of  this  duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one 
ought  to  precede  any  discussion  of  the  other. 
Let,  then,  the  conviction,  that  we  are  fallen 
from  our  original  state,  and  that  this  lapse 
furnishes  the  most  powerful  incentive  to 
prayer,  fiimish  an  apology  for  making  a  few 
pmiminary  remarks  on  this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the 
worst  puiposes  :  some  having  considered  it 
as  leaving  us  without  hope,  and  others,  as 
lending  an  excuse  to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  unbroken 
series  throughout  the  whole  sacred  volume; 
we  find  it  from  the  third  of  Genesis,  which 
records  the  event  of  man*s  apostacy,  can-ied 
on  through  the  history  of  its  fatal  consequen- 
ces^ in  all  the  subsequent  instances  of  sin, 
individual  and  national,  and  running  in  one 
continued  stream  from  the  first  sad  tale  of 
woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in  the 
Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that 
this  quality  of  inherent  corniption  bcKuiged 
only  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  the 
Divine  Inspirer  of  the  sacred  writers  took 
especial  care,  that  thev  should  not  confine 
themselves  to  relate  the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  en-ors,  tlie  weaknesses, and 
even  tiie  ciimes  of  the  hc^st  men  recorded 


with  equ.'d  fidelity  ?  Why  ai-e  we  told  o!  the 


almost  j)er feet  Moses  ?  VX'hy  of  the  insince- 
rity of  Jacob?  Why  of  the  far  darker  crimes 
of  the  otherwise  holy  David  ?  Why  of  the 
departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pi- 
ety, displayed  with  sublimity  unjianillcletlm 
the  dedication  of  the  Tcmjile  ?  Why  seems 
it  to  have  been  invariably  studied  to  itconi 
with  more  minute  detail  the  \  ices  and  errors 
of  these  eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the 
successive- impious  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Ju- 
dah  ;  w'hile  these  last  are  generally  dismiss- 
ed with  the  brief,  but  melancholy  sentence, 
that  they  did  that  which  was  evil'in  the  sight 
of  the  Llord  ;  followed  only  by  tt)0  frequent 
an  intimation,  that  they  inaide  wav  forasuC' 
cessor  worse  than  themselves  ?  I'he  answer 
is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal  lapse  couM 
only  be  proved  by  transmitting  the  record  of 
those  vices,  from  wliich  even  tlie  holiest  men 
were  not  exempt 

And  as  these  affecting  details  unanswen- 
bly  establish  the  tmth  of  the  doctrine^  so 
they  are  not  recorded  for  barren  doctrinal 
information.  They  are  recoi'ded  to  fiimish 
Chnstians  of  every  a^e  with  salutary  cau- 
tion, with  awful  wanung. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  us  will  har^y 
venture  to  say,  that  he  is  n>orc  holy  tbiii 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  ct  Pettr.  It,  then, 
these  saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  nrt 
baving  escaped  the  univei-sal  infection,  will 
not  every  refltxting  child  of  mortalltv  yii:ld 
to  the  conviction,  tlmt  this  doctrine  is'as'trat 
as  the  history  which  has  recoi'ded  it .'  Will 
he  not  proceed  further  to  saj-,  *  How  then 
shall  I  be  high-minded  !  How  shall  I  wx 
fear  ?  How  shall  I  deny  the  cause  of  the  oil 
tendencies  of  my  own  heait,  the  sinsuf  my 
own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolishness,  and  the 
actings  of  iniquity  within  myself  ?*  And  will 
not  such  serious  enquiry,  by  Ciod's  eract^ 
acting  on  the  study  of  the  chanicters  of  these 
highly  eminent,  but  not  perfect  worthies  d 
old  times,  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints 
lead  the  enquirer,  through  the  redenipticiu 
wrought  for  all,  and  faith  in  the  operationtf 
the  blessed  Spirit,  to  that  effectual  reptc- 
tance  and  fer\  ent  prayer,  to  whicli,  in  this 
same  Divine  hist(»ry,  such  gracious pivmiscs 
ai'e  made  ? 

Had  the  Holy  Scri;tui*e8  kept  t>ack  from 
num  the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustri- 
ous characters  to  which  we  have  referred, 
I  the  truth  of  the  dcxririne  in  question,  thrush 
•  occiisionally  felt,  and  in  ^piie  of  his  resist- 
ance forced  u])on  him,  would  not  liave  been 
believed  ;  or,  if  believed,  would  not  havx* 
I  been  acknowledged* 
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It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man,  under  a  sense 
rf  his  inherent  and  actual  corruptions.  The 
natural  man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride 
to  suppose  this  doctnue  is  addressed  tu 
him. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  all-important  d(x:- 
trine  of  human  coniiption,  is,  like  many 
other  truths,  both  in  ihe  natunil,  moral,  ancl 

3»iritual  world,  liable  to  ceitain  speculative 
)jections,  and  metaphysical  difficulties. — 
Laying  hold  on  these,  which,  often,  a  child 
might  discover,  and  no  philosopher  be  able 
to  answer,  even  upon  merely  philosophical 
subjects,  we  excuse  ourselves  altogether 
from  studying  the  Divine  book,  and  fearful, 
in  secret,  of  ihediscoveiies  we  should  make, 
pretend  that  its  Author  has  left  ti*uth  so  ob- 
scure, as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes;  or 
so  lofty,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  IS  it  not  making  God  uniust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on 
ourselves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  put  truth 
and  knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then 
threatened  to  punish  us  for  failing  in  that 
which  he  himself  had  made  impossible  ?  Is 
it  probable  that  He,  whose  eyes  you  say  arc 
so  pure,  that  he  cannot  look  upon  iniquity, 
should  tolerate  it,  by  tying  our  hands,  and 
blinding  our  eyes,  nnd  thus  abandon  us  to 
the  unrestnuned  dominion  of  that  wliich  he 
hates  f 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  us 
in  our  present  imperfect  and  probationary 
state,  is  this : — Are  the  statements  of  revela- 
tion sufficient  to  establish  this  or  that  dex- 
trine ^  And  is  the  doctrine  so  established,  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  duties  required  ?  If 
this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  to 
ask  for  fewer  difficulties,  clearer  light,  or 
stronger  motives  to  action,  is  only  to  enter  a 
vain  contest  with  Almighty  wisdom,  and 
Divine  supremacy.  Our  present  disobedi- 
ence proves  that  more  light  would  only  in- 
crease our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  on- 
ly render  us  more  inexcusable.  We  should 
reject  then  what  we  neglect  now. — To  re- 
fuse what  we  now  have,  is  not  for  want  of 
light,  but  of  eyes ;  not  for  want  of  motives, 
but  of  faith ;  not  for  want  of  rules,  but  of 
obedience  ;  not  for  want  of  knowledge,  but 
of  will.  Let  us  then  pity  those  blind  eyes 
which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those  wilful 
eyes  which  will  not  see. 

The  Christian  revelation,  as  far  as  respects 
its  professed  practical  purpose,  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  plainest  understand- 
ing. We  speak  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  not 
of  those  metaphysical  perplexities  with 
which  the  schools  nave  endeavoured  to  meet 
metaphysical  objections ;  we  speak  of  the 
^ndamental  truths  on  which  God  has  made 
salvation  to  dep>end.  The  unlettered  Chris- 
tian lays  hold  on  those  truths  which  the  phi- 
losopher misses.  The  former  looks  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to  his 
own  understanding.  The  one  lives  holily, 
and  thus   <  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  he 


comes  to  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of(;cKl.' 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths  ; 
'that  (iod  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rcwarderof 
iUl  that  seek  him  ;'  that  man  h<is  apostatised 
from  his  orii^inal  character,  and  oy  it  has 
forfeited  his  original  destination  ;  that  Christ 
came  into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross 
to  expiate  sin,  and  to  stive  sinners ;  that  af- 
ter Ins  ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not 
leave  his  work  imperfect.  He  sent  his  Iloly 
S^jirit,  who  pertbrmed  his  first  office  by  gi- 
vuig  to  the  Apostles  miraculous  powei-s. 
His  offices  did  not  cease  there ;  he  ha's  in- 
deed withdrawn  his  miraculous  gifts,  but  he 
still  continues  his  silent  but  powerful  opera- 
tions, and  that  in  their  due  order, — first, 
that  of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  clumging 
the  heart  of  the  sinner,  befoi*e  he  assumes  the 
gracious  chai^acter  of  the  Comforter.  What 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  dcxitrines, 
or  of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  wdl-wor- 
shipuers  to  multij)ly  them  ? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Chris- 
tianity, high  and  noly  mysteries  ;  but  these 

*  secret  things,'  though  they  *  belong  to  God,' 
have  their  practical  uses  for  us ;  they  tettch 
us  humility,  the  prime  Christian  grace;  and 
they  exercise  faith,  the  pai*ent  attribute  of 
all  other  graces. 

This  i*ehgion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest 
listenei's  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  under- 
stand sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto 
salvation.  'I'hey  are  saved  by  a  pi*actical 
belief  of  a  few  simple,  but  inestimable 
truths. 

By  these  same  simple  tniths,  martyrs  and 
contcssors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our 
blessed  reform ei-s,  were  saved.  By  these 
few  simple  truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and 
Newton,  were  saved  ;  not  because  tney  saw 
their  relivrion  through  the  glass  of  their  phi- 
losophy, but  because  theirs  was  not  *  a  phi- 
losophy, falsely  so  called;'  nor  their  science, 

*  a  science  of  opposition  ;*  but  a  science  imd 
a  philosophy  which  were  made  subservient 
to  Christianity,  and  because  their  deep  hu- 
mility sanctified  their  astonishing  powei-s  of 
mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at  whose  fefet 
the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to  sit,  sat 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had  thei*e 
been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps,  of  all 
men,  wei*e  best  qualified  to  liave  found  it. 

'ihe  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  and 
the  learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  discuss 
or  expound  these  doctrines,  but  they  are 
equally  saved  by  them.  In  view  of  the 
simple  means  of  salvation,  talents  lose  their 
superiority,  learning  its  dignity,  and  power 
its  pre-eminence.  While  the  sober  Chris- 
tian keeps  on  his  safe,  because  prescribed 
course  ;  the  wise,  and  the  disputer  of  this 
world,  by  deserting  it  fall  into  absurdities 
which  plain  men  escape ;  they  make  the 
difficulties  they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in 
the  endless  mazes  of  presumptuous  devia- 
tion. 
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To  return,  then,  to  the  particulnr  doc- 
trines under  consivleration  : — Let  us  believe 
'—  man  is  corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us 
he  is  sa  Let  us  believe  that  such  were  so 
by  natui-e,  even  the  best,  since  we  learn  it 
from  the  Di\-ine  source.  Let  us  fn)ni  the 
same  authority,  trace  the  disoixler  to  its 
source  from  a  fallen  jjarent,  its  seat  in  a  cor- 
rupted heart,  its  extent  thrt)ugh  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  whtile  race. 

All  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  frailties,  to  inipei-i'ections  to  infirmi- 
ties ;  facts  compel  us  to  confess  a  pi-opensity 
to  crimes,  but  worldly  men  confine  the  com- 
mission of  them  to  the  vulgar.  But  to  rest 
here  would  lead  us  to  a  very  false  estimate 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  contrary  to  the 
decisive  language  of  Scripture ;  it  would 
establish  corruption  to  be  an  accident,  and 
not  a  root.  It  would,  by  a  division  of  of- 
fenders into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  of- 
fences are  derived  from  oue  common  piiii- 
ciple. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  certain  sins; 
murder  is  rare,  fraud  uncommon,  robbery 
not  found,  yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the 
same  in  all.  'Circumstances,  rank,  education, 
example,  reputation,  give  advantages  to  one 
class,  which,  had  they  changed  places,  might 
have  led  to  the  vices  so  common  in  the  other; 
while,  had  the  notorious  offenders  against  the 
laws  and  the  Divine  law-giver,  changed  situ- 
ations with  their  supcrioi*s,  we  should  then 
have  heard  only  of  their  imperfections,  thrir 
infirmities,  thcirfraiitica. 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in  the  heart.  Accident  docs  not 
create  the  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into 
action.  It  desti'oys  the  plea  of  exemption 
from  natural  corruption,  hut  it  does  not  put 
that  corruption  ifito  the  heait.  It  was  there 
before,  ready,  without  the  grace  of  God, 
ready,  without  the  restraint  of  religion,  rea- 
dy^, without  the  bridle  of  an  enlightened  con- 
science, to  break  out  into  any  excess.  Yet 
there  are  many  flagrant  offences  against  God 
and  against  human  laws,  which  the  high- 
bom  and  the  high-bred  fi^quently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest  The 
frequency  of  duelhng,  the  breach  of  the  se- 
venth commandment,  two  offences  frequent- 
l]r  found  in  the  same  company,  gaming,  the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  with  other  enormi- 
ties, would  alone  sufficiently  prove  the  prin- 
dple  to  exist,  independentiy  of  rank,  ecluca- 
tion,  or  fortune.  Are  not  what,  by  way  of 
distinction,  we  may  call  the  metaphysical 
or  spiritual  sins,  which  are  cherished  without 
loss  of  character — is  not  ambition,  which 
knows  no  bounds---envy,  which  knows  no 
rest^— avarice,  which  destnn's  all  feeling — 
jealousy,  which  is  its  own  tormentor— ill - 
temper,  which  is  the  tormentor  of  others — 
ungovemed  anger,  which  is  murder  in  its 
first  seeds ;  arc  not  all  these  equaltv  to  be 
found  in  the  high-bom  and  the  low-bred  ? 
Again,  is  not  sensuality  in  the  great,  which, 


in  the  case  of  the  p<K)r,  might  haveprodurc-l 
unfair  means  to  indnl)^e  it — is  not  the  love  of 
splendour  and  ostentation,  which  ai"e  thixiglit 
t(}<'tdd  dignity  to  the  rich,  the  veiy  principle 
which  leads  the  necessitous  to  fiirgcn-,  the 
crime  for  w.hich  so  many  arc  now  >uficrb;g 
capital  punishment  ? 

If  then  men  w(  uld  examine  their  own  be- 
soms as  closely,  as  they  censui*e  the  faul'.s 
of  Cithei-s  loudly,  wcshouUlall  find  tlu-rc  ilie 
incipient  stirrings  of  many  ii  mo,  which, 
when  brought  into  action,  by  the  temptatiuiS 
of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  (.f  unit.sii»tod  pas- 
sion, pTxxluce  consccnicnccs  the  most  app:d- 
ling.  Let  us  then  bkss  (icxl  nf:t  thai  wc 
a!c  better  than  other  men,  but  tliat  \vc  ii;v 
nlaccd  by  Providence  out  of  the  reach  (•£ 
!)tii;g  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stiniukit»l 
by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  our 
lot,  might  have  led  to  the  siime  te'miinaticii. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  (icxl,  the  knowledge 
of  his  won!,  and  the  knowledge  of  inirielve?, 
teacli  us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide 
a  difference  between  ours>elvcs  and  the  men 
we  abhor  as  we  fondly  fancy  ;  that  there  is 
not,  by  nature,  a  great  gult  fixed,  that  they 
who  are  on  this  side  might  not  have  ])as&ed 
over  to  the  other.  Let  us  not  look  to  auy 
superior  virtue,  to  any  nadvc  strength  of  (itir 
own,  but  let  us  hx^k  with  a  lively  gratitude 
to  that  mercy  of  God  which  has  presencd 
us  fmm  such  temptations ;  to  his  unmeritwl 
goodness  which  lias  placed  us  in  circum- 
stances that  have  nut  us  al)ove  necessitv— 

*  the  devil's  plea.'  But,  above  all,  kt  us  l!xk 
to  that  preventing  and  restraining  grjce 
which  is  withheld  frmi  none  who  a«k  it, 
and  we  shall  not  be  so  vcty  for%vanl  to  say, 
contemptuously,  to  the  worst  of  our  felloii- 
creatures,  *  stand  by,  (  am  holier  thin  t!jcu.' 
A  thorough  belief  in  tliis  dcjctrine  wru!d  lead 
us  to  pray  more  fervently  to  be  delivered  in 

•  all  time  of  our  weiUth,  as  hi  all  lime  cf  cur 
tribulation.* 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  revealed \Jie 
way  of  salvation,  he  must  also  incUnc  us  to 
acce/2t  it  It  is  this  gilt,  and  this  acceptance, 
which  makes  the  distinctkm  between  the 
best  men  and  the  woi-sL  Without  this  all- 
powei-fiil  grace,  Latimer  niieht  have  led 
Bonner  to  the  stake  ;  with  it,  Bonner  might 
have  ascended  the  scaffold  a  maityrtoti-ue 
religion.  Without  this  g:Rice,  Luttier  niiglit 
have  fattened  on  the  sale  of  indulgence; 
and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth  might  ha\e  ac- 
complished the  blessed  work  of  the  a-ftH- 
mation. 


Faiae  Xothiis  of  the  D/tfuity  ofj^fan^  ihcen 
from  his  Hel/iltssncas  ami  Jje/ie»dence, 

Man  is  not  only  a  smful,  he  is  also  a  help- 
less, and  therefore  a  dependent  being.  This 
offers  new  and  powerful  motives  for  the  i*- 
cessity  of  prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking 
conlinuallv  to  a  higher  power,  to  a  l>eiicr 
strength  than  our  own.  If  that  Power  «&• 
tain  us  not,  we  fall ;  if  He  direct  us  not,  ue 
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wander.  His  guidance  is  not  only  perfect 
fceedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our  greatest 
danger  be£!;in.s  from  tlie  moment  we  uuagine 
we  are  able  to  ^)  alone. 

'I'he  self-sufficiency  of  a  man,  ansing  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  CunsticUi,  He  feeds  his 
pride  with  this  pernicious  aliment.  The 
ccHiirary  opinion  is  so  closely  connected,  in- 
deed is  so  Ultimately  blended,  with  the  sulj- 
iect  of  the  preceding  chai)ter,  that  wc  shall 
iiave  the  less  ocaision  to  extend  our  present 
observations  to  any  len5i;th. 

Wc  hear  much,  and  we  hear  falsely,  ofj 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Prayer,  found-  I 
ed  on  tlie  true  principles  of  Sci'ipture,  alone  i 
teaches  us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists,  i 
I'he  dignity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  peifect 
anomaly.      I'rue  dignity,   contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inherent  ex- 
cellence, IS  actually  a  sense  of  the  want  of 
it ;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselves, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence 
upon  God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  confor- 
mity to  his  image. 

Nothine  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  our  nature,  ot  our  pmctised  of- 
fcnces,  of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  con- 
stant dependence,  can  bring  us  to  fervent 
and  persevering  prayer.  How  did  the  faith 
of  the  saints  of  old  flourish  under  a  darker 
dispensation,  through  all  the  clouds  and  ig- 
noi-ance  which  obscured  their  views  of  God. 
*  I'hey  looked  unto  Him  and  were  enlight- 
ened !*  How  do  their  slender  means  and 
high  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist 
the  lion  and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to 
resist  his  outward  temptations,  nor  to  con- 
quer his  inward  cxjrruptions.  He  therefore 
C rayed,  not  only  for  deliverance  *  fi*om 
lood  guiltiness,*  for  a  grievously  remem- 
bered sin,  he  prayed  for  the  fir inci/i/e  of  pi- 
ety, for  tlie  fountain  of  holiness,  for  *the 
creation  of  a  clean  heart,*  for  *the  renewing 
of  a  right  spirit,'  for  *  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,'  that  the  *  comfort  of  Ciod*s  help 
might  be  granted  him.*  This  uniform  avow- 
al of  the  secret  workings  of  sin,  this  uniform 
dependence  on  the  mercy  of  (iod  to  pardon, 
ana  the  grace  of  (iod  to  assist,  render  his 
precatory-  addresses,  though  they  arc  those 
of  a  sovereign  and  a  warrior,  so  univerhally 
applied  to  the  case  of  eveiy  private  Chris- 
tian. 

One  of  our  best  poets — ^liimself  an  unsuc- 
cessful courtier — fi*om  a  pei*sonal  experi- 
ence of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  so- 
licitation, has  said,  that  if  there  wei-e  the 
man  in  the  world  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to 
hate,  he  wduld  wish  him  no  greater  punish- 
ment than  attendance  and  dependence.  Hut 
he  applies  the  heavy  penalty  of  this  wish  to 
the  dependants  on  niortal  greatness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the 
very  essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  a  Chribti;m.    Dependence  on  God  is  his 


only  tme  liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is 
his  only  true  consolation.  I'he  suitor  for 
human  favour  is  liable  to  continual  disap- 
pointment ;  if  he  knock  at  the  door  of  hi» 
patron,  there  is  probably  a  general  order  not 
to  admit  him.  in  the  higher  case,  there  i»a 
special  promise,  that  'to  him  that  knocks 
it  sliall  be  opened.*  The  human  patron  hates 
importunity ;  the  Heavenly  Patnni  invites 
it.  The  one  receives  his  suitor  according  to 
his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning:'  *Come  unto  me,'  is  liis  uniform 
language. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on 
his  favour,  and  com])aratively  few  boons  to 
bestow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things 
in  His  gift,  and  only  blamts  the  solicitor  for 
coming  so  seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  sta)r- 
ing  so  Tittle  a  while.  He  only  wishes  that  his 
best  gifts  were  more  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it 
is  often  uf)on  the  strength  of  some  pretence 
to  his  favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for 
past  services  :  even  it  we  can  pnxluce  little 
claim,  we  insinuate  something  like  merit. 
But  when  we  approach  our  heavenly  Bene- 
factor, so  far  ti-om  having  any  thing  like 
claim,  any  thuig  Hke  merit  to  produce,  our 
only  true,  and  our  only  acceptable  plea,  is 
our  utter  want  of  both  claim  and  merit— is 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  that  can  recom- 
mend us ;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  favour, 
when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection  ;  we 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  etcmal  punishment. 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  produce  but  dis- 
loyalty, we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects; 
though  nothing  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
])leaa  the  privilei^es  of  children — we  implore 
the  tenderness  of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing 
abject  ;  in  attendance  cm  Him,  nothing  ser- 
vile. He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the 
world,  receives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying 
frown,  or,  what  is  woi*sc,  never  dismisses 
him  with  a  cruel  smile  and  a  false  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  j>ower 
escape  the  vexation  of  being  absolutely, re- 
jected ;  even  if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant 
it  may  be,  is  accompanied  with  a  mortifying 
coldness,  with  an  intelligible  hint  that  the 
donor  expects  to  be  no  further  troubled.  The 
grant  may  be  attended  with  such  a  tedious 
delay,  as  fnay  make  it  no  benefit.  The  boon 
granted  does  not,  perhaps,  prove  so  valuable 
as  the  applicant  expected  ;  or  he  finds  he 
might  have  spent  the  long  season  of  his  at- 
tendance, his  watching,  and  his  waiting  to 
better  purpose ;  or  he  might  have  employed 
his  intere'st  in  another  quarter,  in  obtain- 
ing something  more  important ;  or,  after  all, 
he  may  have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to 
turn  it  to  the  profitable  account  he  had  ex- 

:  pected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  puts  ofl 
His  humble  petitioner  to  a  more  convenient 
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scfison.  His  Coiiil  of  Requests  is  always 
open.  He  receives  the  petition  as  soon  as 
it  is  oflerccl;  He  grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
macle;  and,  though  he  will  not  dispense 
with  a  continuance  of  the  ap])lication,  yet  to 
every  fresh  a])])lication  He  promises  fresh 
support.  He  will  stili  be  solicited,  but  it  is 
in  order  tliat  He  may  still  bestow.  Repeat- 
ed gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor  les- 
sen His  power  of  fulfilment.     Repeated  so- 


tural  state  of  man.  Till  lliis  was  the  cair, 
he  himself  was  as  far  from  desiring  the 
change,  as  he  was  from  believing  it  necessa- 
ry.  He  does  net  even  suspect  its  existtence^ 
till  he  is  in  some  measure  delivered  from  iti 
dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  no« 
thing  will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  no- 
thing will  entiixly  lead  us  to  nave  recourse 
to  prayer  so  fervently  or  so  frequently,  as 


licitation,  sofar  from  wearying  His  patience,  I  this  ever  abiding  sense  of  our  corrupt  la^ 


is  an  additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar 
to  its  acceptance  :  He  likes  it  should  be  ear- 
ly, but  He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  received  former  favours,  is  a 
motive  with  a  modest  petitioner  for  prevent- 
ing his  making  an  application  for  more ; 
wnile,  on  the  contraiy,  God  even  invites  us 
to  call  on  Him  for  fiiture  mercies,  by  the 
powerful  plea  of  His  i)ast  acts  of  goodness — 
*  even  mercies  which  have  been  ever  of  old,* 
And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  paii,  so,  to  the 
praise  of  His  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  of- 
fences on  our  own  part  are  no  hindi^ance  to 
the  application  of  hearty  repentance  or  the 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  con- 
trives to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  represent- 
ing that  the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The 
devout  petitioner  to  God  uses  no  such  sub- 
terfuge. In  the  boldness  of  faith,  and  the 
humility  of  repentance,  he  cries  'Parclon 
mv  iniquity,  for  it  xnfffeat* 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depen- 
dence on  God  is  the  only  ti*ue  stiftty ;  de- 
pendence upon  Him,  the  only  tiiie  freedom 
— freedom  fmm  doubt  and  fear,  and  sin  ; 
freedom  from  human  dependence  ;  above 
all,  freedom  from  dependence  on  ourselves. 
As  pardoned  sinuers,  through  the  redemj)- 


tiire,— -as  our  not  being  able  to  ascribe  anjr 
disposition  in  oui'selves,  to  anv  thing  that  B 
good,  or  any  power  to  avoid,  by  our  own 
strength,  any  thmg  that  is  cviL 


T/ic  obliifation  of  Prayer  untversal^Re- 
ffular  seasons  to  be  oi%erved, — TTKtcefi- 
tic  and  the  sensualist  reject  firayer. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  ermneoas 
calculation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and 
misery  of  life  may  be  attributed,  thene^cct 
or  misuse  of  prayer  will  not  form  the  light- 
est. The  prcjihet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impas- 
sioned address  to  the  Almighty  makes  no 
distinction  between  those  who  acknowledge 
no  God,  and  those  who  live  without  prayer. 
,*  Pour  out  thy  fury,  O  Lord,  upon  the  liea- 
then,  and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  up- 
on thy  name.  * 

Some  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  soniC 
persons,  and  some  on  others;  dependtogon 
the  difference  of  talents,  wealtn,  leisure, 
learning,  btation,  and  opportunities ;  but  the 
duty  of  prayer  is  of  imperative  obligation; 
it  is  univei-sal,  because  it  demands  none  of 
imy  of  the  above  requisites ;  it  demands  only 
a  willing  heart,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  a 
sense  of  dependence,  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness. Those  who  voluntarily  neglect  it, 
shut  themselves  out  from  the  presence  cf 


theif  Maker.  '  I  know  you  not,' must  as- 
tion  wrought  for  them,  find,  in  the  renewed  I  suredly  be  the  sentence  of  exclusion  no 
natui-c,  a  restoration  to  that  dignity  they  had  those  who  thus  *  know  not  God.*  Nothing, 
foifeited,  so  those  who  are  most  destitute  of  i  ^\  js  tnie,  can  exclude  them  from  His  inspec- 
thc  dignity  which  arises  from  this  depen-  |  t>on,  but  they  exclude  themselves  fit>m  his 
.  dence,  missing  the  reality,  deceive  them-   favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affect- 
ing to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not  to 
require  regular  exercise.  Just  as  many, 
also,  unhallow  the  S:kbbatli,  who  pretend 
they  do  nothing  on  week-days,  which  they 
should  fear  to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is, 
instead  of  sanctifying  the  week-days  bv  rai- 
sing them  to  the  duties  of  Sunday— which  is, 
indeed,  impracticable,  let  men  talk  as  they 
please, — they  desecrate  the  Sunday  to  secu- 
lar puiposes,  and  so  contrive  to  keep  no 
Sunday  at  all. 
Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  emptoy- 


selves  with  the  shadow. 

He  who  docs  not  believe  this  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  other  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  built, — even  he  who  does  nomi- 
nally profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture  ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  experimental- 
ly acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in 
the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  work- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  pro- 
pensities of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing  tneir 
testimony  to  its  truth — such  a  one  will  not 
pray  earnestly  for  its  cure — will  not  pray 


with  that  feeling  of  his  own  heljjlessness,  [mentN,  are  absohitely  necessary  for  so  oeal- 
with  that  sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  as-  j  tory,  so  vei*satile  a  creature  as  man.  Th«^ 
sistance,  which  alone  makes  prayi:r  etfica-  wliicli  is  tunied  m'er  to  any  chance  time  is 
«"Jooj*.  ;        ,  seldom  done  at  all  ;  and  those  who  despise 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an  i  the  recurrence  of  appointed  times  and  sea- 
adequate  conception,  till  his  progress  in  re-  j  sons,  are  only  less  censurable  than  those  vbo 
hpion  has  opened  his  eyes  cjj  what  is  the  na-  I  rest  in  them. 
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Other  duties  and  engagements  hnvc  their 
allotted  seasons ;  whv,  then,  should  the  most 
important  duty  in  which  an  immortal  bciiif, 
c«in  be  cm])l()yed,  by  being  left  to  accident, 
become  liable  to  occasioriiil  oioission,  liable 
to  iiici-eabiii*;  neglect,  liable  to  total  obli- 
vijii  ? 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  apjyointcd  times; — ^the  seasons,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  diiy  and  night,  seed-time 
and  harvest, — all  set  an  example  (»f  undevi- 
ating  rcj^iilanty.  Why  sliould  man,  the  on- 
ly thinking,  be  the  only  disorderly,  work  of 
Almighty  power ! 

Kut  wiiiNt  we  arc  asserting  the  necessity 
of  seasons  t)f  prayei',  let  us  not  l>e  suspected 
of  attaching  undue  im[>ortance  to  them  ;  f()r 
all  these  are  but  the  trame  work,  the  scaf- 
folding, the  mere  mechanical  and  sul)sidiar\' 
adjuiK-ts ;  they  are  but  the  pix'pantion  for 
Christian  worsljip  ;  they  renund  us,  they  in- 
timate to  us,  that  an  imponant  work  is  to  be 
doi)^,  but  are  no  part  ot  the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  wlio  most  insist  on  the 
value  ot  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose 
night  of  that  gi-and,  and  universal  pnme 
truth,  that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  are  in 
God's  presence ;  whatever  we  have  is  His 
gift;  wfiatever  we  hope  is  his  promise;  feel- 
ings which  are  commensurate  with  all  time, 
al!  places,  and  limited  to  no  particular  scenes 
or  sc;\sons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general 
doctrine,  which  miscalled  natural  religion 
teaches ;  but  who  are  far  from  including  in 
their  system  the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the 
devotions  of  Christianity.  'I'hese  ai-e  deco- 
rciUi*  men  of  the  world,  who,  ass\nning  the 
character  of  philosophical  liberality,  value 
themsvelves  on  having  shaken  off  the  shac- 
kles ot  preiudice,  superstition,  and  system. 
— They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  general  wav. 
They  worship  a  Being,  *  whose  temjile  is  all 
space  ;*  that  is,  every  where  but  in  the  hu- 
man heart.  They  put  Him  as  far  .'uj  possible 
from  them  selves.  Believing  that  He  h.is  no 
providential  care  of  them,  Uiey  feel  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  Him.  God  and  nature  are 
with  them  synonymous  terms.  That  the 
creation  (»f  the  world  was  His  work,  they  do 
not  go  the  len^h  of  denying ;  but  that  its 
government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with  them 
very  pioblematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assuretl 
that  a  Ik'ing  of  such  immensitv  requires  not 
the  littleness  ©f  superstitious  forms,  nor  tlie 
petty  limitation,  ot  stated  seasons,  and  regu- 
lar Uevotioiis ;  that  he  is  uifinitely  above  at- 
tending to  our  palirv  concerns,  though  he 
himself  anticipated  this  objection,  when  he 
condescended  to  declaie,  *  He  that  ofTereth 
me  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoureth  lue.' 

One  says  /le  c;m  adore  the  Author  of  n:i- 
tui-e  in  the  contenipl.rtion  oi  li'.s  woiks;  th.it 
the  mountains  and  tir.  lii-ldsare  //.v  ;ilt.ir  for 
worsliip.     Auutlier  s.iys,  tli.it  hia  ii;;tii'.i  of 
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religion  is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commcfce 
with  the  world  ;  both  ui'sist  that  they  can 
serve  Gtxl  any  where,  and  every  where.— 
We  know  they  can,  and  we  h(^pe  they  do  ; 
but  our  Saviour,  who  knew  the  whole  make 
uf  man,  his  levity,  instability,  and  unfixed- 
nc^s,  and  who  waN  yet  no  friend  to  the  for- 
ni.ilist  or  the  superstitious,  notT  only  cCm- 
UKuKis,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  entering 
into  the  closet ;  but  our  shutting  the  door,  a 
tacit  reproof  pti'naps  of  the  mdevotion  of 
the  Siuidueean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of 
the  IMiarisaic  religion,  but  certainly,  an' ad- 
monition of  general  ob/igation. 

Tiiis,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to,  enter  on 
that  iiKiss  of  concuiTing  evidence  which  so 
irresistibly  coufirnis  the  especial  truth  c^ 
ChriMtiainty.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  these  men  who  overlcxik,  or  rather  in- 
(juire  not  into,  that  accumulation  of  evklence 
in  the  exhibition  of  miracles,  and  the  fulfil- 
men«.uf  pi"o|)hecy — that  is,  who  do  not  read 
the  Bible-— should  not  at  least  attend  to  one 
species  of  evidence  more  immediately  with- 
in their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  com- 
mon observation;  we  mean  the  confirmation 
derived  to  the  pi*oofs  of  Scripture,  from  the 
history  of  the  world,  fixjm  their  avowal  of 
moj'id  e\il,  their  careful  cultivation,  where 
it  suits  them,  of  habits  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture, their  practical  and  i)rudential  maxims, 
where  they  have  an  end  to  pursue,  an  hitc- 
rest  to  gain.  Do  not  similar  rules,  applied 
to  Christian  pnnciples,  and  (lcli^  ered  in  the 
Divine  reconl,  proMi  clearly  that  our  Divine 
teacher  *  knew  what  was  in  man  .^' 

In  treating  of  i>rayer,  it  would  be  a  ku- 
pertluous  labour  to  aildi-ess  unbelievers  with 
the  s:ime  arguments  or  persuasions  which 
we  would  humblv  prepase  to  such  as  aver, 
with  whatever  dei^ree  of  conviction,  their 
belief  in  Christianity.  It  would  be  folly  to 
address  tneni  with'  motives  drawn  fi-om  a 
book  which  they  do  not  believe,  or  do  not 
read,  \yith  those  who  arc  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  or  those  who  re- 
ject uiein,  we  have  im  comnrHi  ground  on 
which  to  stand.  St.  Paul,  with  hisusuiJ  dis- 
crimination, has  hit  us  an  example  in  this 
as  well  as  in  all  <jther  cases.  With  the  J>hi- 
losophical  Alheniaub  he  confined  his  reason- 
ings to  natural  religion.  To  the  Jewish  king, 
Agrippa,  who  'believed  tlie  prophets,'  m 
tellitig  the  store  <>f  his  own  convei*sion,  he 
most  judiciously  intnKluced  the  great  doc- 
trines of  remission  of  sins  and  justification  by 
faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see 
a  genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in 
all  its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  linea- 
ments, and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spi-" 
rit,  such,  tor  instance,  iis  is  exemplified  in 
the  character  of  St.  Paul,  he  would  consider 
it  as  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination  ;  and 
w(Hild  no  more  believe  its  ix-ality  than  he 
does  that  of  Xeno])h«,n's  Prince,  the  Stoic's 
Wise  M.iM,  Quiii;ili.iii*s  Peifecl  Oratoi,  or 
ail)  cii»ci  i'UtoiiJc  «r  Uupiaii  represcnta- 
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tJon.  Or  could  he  be  hroiight  to  believe  its 
actual  exister.cc,  he  wf-uUl  set  such  a  man 
far  above  the  necessity  ef  i)riiycr ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  fi\)m  any  such  huniijling 
practice ;  he  would  t iit!Mt)i)c  hiui  on  his  ow  n 
independent  worth  ;  f -rh  n/  should  he  \.n<t 
8U$|^ct  that  such  a  mun  w(uld  ever  pray  at 
all,  much  less  would  be  in  prayer  more 
abundant,  in  humili.uioM  iiiore  i)rot<'und,  in 
•elf-renunciation  more  :ih:ised  .•• 

Is  it  not  prob.ible  thit  s-.-me  (T  those  en- 

auiring  minds,  wl.o  adnmed  the  p.-rcli  and 
le  academy,  as  w  eil  as  those  mon-  t'.ivoured 
men  wlio  saw  tlie  futuro,  ihDu;.'.!;  the  (hm 
and  distant  perspeoiivc  oi  \)v-  pheey,  wouKi 
have  rejoiced  to  see  t!u:  tilings  wliich  you 
see,  and  have  n  .t  helie\ed  ? 

How  gratefully  nxouLI  miny  of  tliesc  il- 
lustiious  spirits  have  acet'iited  advaniiijres 
■which  you  overlook  !  How  jn\  fully  w'ou.d 
they  have  received  fr^m  Him  who  canncit 
lie,  the  assurance  tliat  if  Uu-y  wouUl  seek  c^f 
Him  that  truth  after  w  hieh  iney  •  were  feel- 
ing,' they  should  find  it !  How  l^ladly  would 
that  sublime  and  elegant  spiiir,  whose  fa- 
vourite theme  was  ])ure  spiritual  lo\  e,  have 
listened  to  the  great  apostle  of  love  ;  to 
him  who  caught  tlie  llame  as  he  leaned  on 
Oie  bosom  of  his  affectionate  master  ! 

How  would  this  sauR'  exalted  geiiiiis,  who 
taught  the  immortiility  of  the  soul  to  the 
bright,  yet  blind  Athcniai.?* — he,  whose  pe- 
netrating mind  rather  guessed,  than  knew 
what  he  taught — whose  keen  eye  caught 
some' glimpses  of  a  brighter  state  through 
the  darkness  which  surrounded  him — how 
"would  he  have  gloried  in  tl^it  light  and  in^- 
mortality  which  the  gospel  revelatioti  has 
brought  to  light !— but  with  what  un>peak- 
able  rapture  would  lie  ha\e  learnetl  that  He 
who  revealed  the  lite  could  give  it,  that  He 
who  pifmiised  immortality  couid  best(;w  it  ! 
With  what  obedient  trai.sp(.it  w(uld  he 
have  heard  this  t<.uchiii>^ap»  sir  pin-,  aioiue 
a  strong  lepnxf  ai.d  a  t<.iioer  rivii.iti'-n— 
•  Ye  will  not  c<  me  un'.«i  uie  trial  \c  might 
have  life!' — Ye  pliili  soj.hJMi.g  c.iViliers, 
who  live  in  the  meiiciitiu  spieiniour  of  thi^ 
bnvad  day,  *  how  will  you  esc.ipe,  it  you  ne- 
glect s<j  great  a  s;ilv.iti  n  '* 

Hut  if  pride,  the  d«  mina:.t  ii.t(  Uectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  ah  <  f  from  the  huiinliutin^ 
d'ltiesof  dexotion  ;  the  luJji  ual  indulgenct 
of  the  stnses,  in  aiioilier  cla^^,  j/r<-\es  hi. 
ccjual  cause  ot  ahcjiaiing  the  heart  froii. 
prayer. 

'Ihe  man  ahs-rl)ed  by  ease  and  er.j«>\- 
ment,  and  sunk  iii  the  relaxin^'^  softness  of  i, 
voluptuous  lite,  has  a  natui  .d  d.:  taste  to  ex  e- 
rv  thing  that  stands  in  o;)|)OMr»i<ii  to  the  de- 
Ifghtsof  that  life.  It  is  tlie  i-m'.<  ihness  (»i 
his  course  which  mak(  s  it  so  slippery.  He 
is  lost  before  he  fei  Is  that  he  is  sinking.  For 
whither  we  jilu-  ^e  at  i  nee  from  a  precijv.- 
tous  height,  «  r  s.iile  down  from  it  on  an  n.- 
cliaed  plane,  s'ill,  wh.le  there  is  a  yawning 
rulictt  the  bottom,  our  dcbtruciuj-a  vi  ec^nal- 
A'  !nevitahle. 


The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  k 
one  whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  cdf 
uieasurcd  indulgence.  He  cootrives  to  re- 
concile <ii\  abandonment  of  sound  principle 
with  a  kind  of  onlerly  practice.  He  enquiits 
rather  what  is  decent  than  what  is  right, 
wnat  will  secure  the  favourable  opinion  of 
I  he  world,  especially  his  own  class,  rather 
than  what  will  please  (iod.  His  olijcct  is 
t' »  make  the  most  of  this  world.  .Selfisliness 
n<is  established  its  throne  in  his  hearu  His 
study  is  to  make  every  thing  and  every  pe^ 
M>n  subseivient  to  his  own  ccm\ enierice,  or 
pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 
tie-passing  on  the  laws  of  prc^)riety  orcu*- 
Lom.  Self  IS  the  source  and  centre'of  all  his 
actions  ;  but  though  this  governing  principle 
IS  alwa)  s  on  the  watch  fnr  its  gratification, 
yet,  as  part  of  that  gratification  deijcndson 
a  ceitain  degree  of  reputation,  it  frequently 
leads  him  to  do  right  things  though  i^iiUoat 
ngiit  motives-;  for  the  nmin-sprine  some- 
times sets  the  right  a-going  as  wclT  as  the 
wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasifii^ 
but  without  devotion ;  gives  alms  without 
charity  ;  subscribes  to  public  institutions 
without  being  interested  m  their  prosperity, 
except  as  they  are  frequently  succeeded  by 
a  pleasant  dinner  and  go;xl  company,  andkS 
the  subscription  list  of  iiayies  he  knows  will 
!)e  published.  He  lives  on  good  tenns  with 
a.llerent,  and  even  opposite  classes,  of  men, 
without  being  attached  to  any;  he  does  them 
tavours  without  affection,  knowing  that  be 
shall  have  occa^on  to  solicit  favours  io  re- 
turn, for  he  never  docs  a  small  kiuduess 
without  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  exce>s  in  every  thing,  but 
ahvaj  s  li\  es  upon  its  confines. 

Player  entcns  not  into  his  plan — ^he  has 

>thiiig  to  ask,  tur  he  has  all  in  himbclf— 


no 


uianksgiving  i:,  still  less  his  practice,  for 
w  hat  he  has  he  deserves. 

He  has  read  that  «u»  enjov  is  to  ober,' 
ana  he  K  always  ready  to  gi\  e  this  checifiil 
\j\  oot  of  the  mo^t  unlinutea  obedience.  He 
icsj^ects  the  laws  of  the  couiftry,  especiilly 
SUCH  as  guard  property  and  game,  and 
c  agei  1)  punishes  the  violators  of  both.  Bat 
as  lo  the  laws  of  OjkI,  he  thinks  they  were 
made  toguaixl  the  posM.>sions  of  the  rich,  to 
punish  t.ic  \  icious  pvior,  and  to  frighten  those 
\*  iio  have  nothing  to  h»se.  Vet  he  les^iects 
Tiuwiii  if  the  cummiuidnients,  aiid  wiuldpU- 
caiU  nil  e^eiy  p«  st  and  pillar  th.tt  wfiSch 
sav  s  *  thou  sh.dt  noi  steal ;'  whilst  he  thiils 
ciicit  whieh  say^-*  thou  Shalt  not  co\et' might 
oe  expuuj^ed  li-om  the  decalogue. 

if  yi  u  hap|;en  to  speak  of  the  helplessness 
ot  man,  he  thinks  }cu  are  alluding  to  yne 
[paralytic  ;  if  uf  his  dependence,  to  some 
.laiigei-on  of  a  giXMt  man  ;  if  <  f  his  shiftil- 
nesN,  he  adopts  your  cpum.n,  for  he  reads 
.iK  New  gviie  Ciiiendar.  Lut  oi  sin,  as »u m- 
iieieiit  pr.iiciple,  ot  lite  turpitude  of  kin,  ex- 
i  ept  as  It  disturbs  society,  he  knout  ntthing; 
^\^>A  tt:\\^^ici  -^  ^  \it>aM&\^le  of  acdoiv  bit 
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prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a  groond  of  i    Under  the  apparent  f:/ilure  of  our  prayers. 


nope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to  know. 
The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on  witli- 
Dut  it ;  why  should  ne  ruffle  its  placid  How  ? 
why  should  he  break  in  on  the  course  of  tn- 
joyment  with  self-imposed  austerities  ^  lie 
t>elieves  himself  to  be  respected  by  his  fel- 
low-men, and.the  favour  of  God  is  not  in  all 
his  thoughts.  His  real  character  the  great 
day  of  deci^on  will  discover.  Till  then  he 
If  ill  have  two  characters. 

'Soul  take  thine  case,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  thee,'  is  perhaps  the  state 
of  all  others  which  most  disqualifies  and  un- 
fits for  prayer.  Not  only  the  apostrophe  ex- 
cites the  bodily  appetite,  but  the  soul  is 
called  upon  to  contemplate,  to  repose  on, 
the  soothing  prospect,  the  delights  of  tlyit 
voluptuousness  for  which  the  *  much  goods 
are  laid  ui>.*  Thou  ft^ol  !  that  soul  which 
thou  wouldest  quicken  to  such  base  cnjoy- 


the  source  of  our  rcpinings  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact  of  our  ov^n  blindness  and  im- 
perfection ;  for  the  declarations  of  the  gos- 
|)cl  are  sure  ;  their  answer  must  be  found  in 
t)ie  grace  ot  (iod  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  his 
nuixries  are  infallible.  Wherever  there  is 
disappointment,  Ave  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
not  because  he  is  wanting  to  us,  but  because 
we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

I'he  ]jro])het's  expression,  'the  iniquity  of 
our  holy  thii»gs,*  will  not  be  thoi-ougiily  un- 
derstood! except  by  those  who  thus  seriously 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel 
their  deficiencies,  mark  their  wanderings, 
detect  and  lament  their  vain  imaginations 
and  im])ertinent  thoughts.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tlK>:eworlilly  trifles  are  far  more 
apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  ]jra\  er,  than  the  de- 
vout affections  excited  bv  prayer  are  to  fol- 
low us  into  the  world,     lousiness  and  plea- 


raentf  that  soul  shall  this  night  be  required  j  sure  break  in  (  n  our  devotions  ;  when  will 
of  thee.  !  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  witli  the  concerns 

Thus  we  sec  what  restrains  prayer   in  of  tlu- wcrld  ? 

~  You  who  lament   the  disappointment  of 

your  requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.— 
Have  you  not  been  imj)atient  because  you 
receive  not  the  things  that  you  asked,  at 
vour  own  time  ?     How  do  vo'u  know  that  if 


these  two  classes  of  character.  The  sceptic 
docs  not  pray,  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  God  is  a  hearer  of  prayer.  The  volup- 
tuary, because  he  believes  that  God  is  such 
a  one  as  himself,  and  because  he  has  ahea- 
dy  gotten  all  that  he  wants  of  Hint.  His  you  had  persevered  (icd  might  have bestow- 
gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  his  sensu-  |  ed  them  in  His  tin»e  .•*  He  certainly  would, 
ality,  would  not  be  augmented  by  the  dry,  had  He  not  in  His  wistlom  foreseen  they 
duties  of  devotion  ;  and  with  an  exercise  '  i       .  .  .  .   - 

which  would  increase  neither,  he  can  easily 
dispense. 


Errors  in  Prayer,  which  may  hinder  its  be- 


wciuld  not  have  been  gocnl  for  you  ;   and 

therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.    Is 

there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 

lurking  behind  such  iujpalience  ?     Is  it  not 

virtually  saying,  there  is  no  (iod  to  hear,  or 

that  He  is  unf  lithful  to  Mis  pi*omises  ?    For 
••-      ...        .       .  ». 


mg answered,^! he firoud  man's  Prayer. ,  is  it  „„t  absolute  impietv  to  insinuate  an  ac- 

'^The /lattent  Chnalian—I^a/se  Jlxcuscs  Icusation  that  the  Suj^reme  Judge  of  men  and 

under  the  pretence  of  Inability,  angels  is  capable  ot  injustice,  or  liable  to  er- 

All  desire  the  gifts  of  God,  but  they  do  ror  ?    (;(kI  har»  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of 

pot  desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it ;  His  children.     He  neither  grants  nor  denies 

is  for  our  sake :  when  shall  we  begin  to  love  i  any  thing  which  is  not  accurdlely  weighed 

•  him  for  himself  ?  Many  who  do  not  go  the  and  measured  ;  which  is  not  exactly  suited 

to  their  gncd,  if  not  to  their  request. 

If  we  j)ray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not 
only  to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but 
that  for  >v  hich  we  do  not  ])ray.    Supplicating 


length  of  omitting  prayer,  but  pray  merely 
from  custom,  or  education,  fi-equently  com- 
plain that  they  find  no  benefit  from  prayer; 
others,  that  they  experience  not  the  supjjort 


and  comfort  promised  to  it.  May  not  those  i  for  the  best  things,  we  may  receive  inferior 
who  thus  comphiin,  and  who  perhajis  are  .  and  uiueq  nested  things,  as  was  the  case  with 
fcir  from  being  enemies  to  religion,  find,  on  a  j  Solomon  in  his  prayer  for  wisdom.  God  will 
serious  cxaniination  of  their  own  hearts  and  !  »ot  forget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not 
lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire,  similar  to  I  seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by 
that  just  mentioned,  to  be  the  cause  of  their  "*         *  '       • 

discontent,  and  alledged  disani)ointmenl  ? 

We  ai-e  moi'c  disposed  to  lay  down  rules 

p  the  regulation  of  (iod's  government,  than 


for 


for  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wanted. 

In  j)rayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  mea- 
sure our  necessiiies  by  our  desires  ;  the  for- 
mer are  few,  ll\e  lailer  niav  be  insatiable. 
to  submit  eur  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it.  A  murmuring  sjiirit  i?»  a  probable  cause  why 
If  we  do  not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  ,<  ur  jietilions  ;je  not  granted.  The  certain 
prayer  which  he  has  enjoined  us  to  present !  wa\  to  ]ne\eni  our  ♦  biainiiig  what  we  desii-e, 
to  him,  it  may  yet  be  pixxlucing  its  effect  in  j  or  enjox  ing  whut  we  I.  ive,  istofeel  impatient 
another  way.  Infinite  wisdom  is  not  obliged  I  at  what  we  do  n^.t  itceive,  or  to  make  an 
toinformusof  the  manner,  or  the  time  ot  nisi  improper  use  <.f  \vhut  has  been  granted  to 
operations ;  what  he  ex])ects  of  us  is  to  per-  i  our  prave:  s. 

severe  in  the  duty.  The  very  obedience  to  |  Or  you  may  r^'hi]'"  :'(l;liv>ss  God  with 
the  command  is  no  small  thing,  whatever  be  '  sinistir  ::::.! '  . .  v...\  \  !•  >  s  ;  a^  if  v(  u  h;.d  left 
its pen:eptlble effects.  j  his  on.i.  m\i  ie  (i:i  cl"  his  aiirijutesi  asif 


5:6  ii:L  \\oi\ivS  or  liANXAii  y.'jiiT^ 

} '  -J  •>. "r.- ' .  •    -i '  T.  «•: r h  L'T.  r  r. c  as  >  ou vst  i  f ,   ^in?  y  our  h eai t ,  as  u  e aI  .  .s  in  p?. ri-x^jrg  ^*r 


oiir  y>«jl-,  r»:fu-«e5  iJie  j;iK  which  would  en- ■  *'^»  withtimw  his  ?>!i:s«ri:  iiif 'itriCi-s.  wbe-n 
dar.per  ir.crn.  '  ihev  have  Ixreri  V  ih  K.x-.rtrl  tirr:  rc;rc:t-l  * 

Thus,  'iivn, 'f  we  a-k  rin'i  restive  net,  be-  V>o you  never,  hy  i,t."»?..  >.i: ni*/  reirSr*, 
causae  we  -i^k  dect::f'^ily  't  V.tmiIv,  yvc  must  fi^i  the  niirid  wi*;i  inr*aL''e-!'  \.'.-a\  oj-Aic ::;  >;- 
jMit  wriidr.r  if  f,ur  f^ra;.  tr»  arc  t:  t  ;v'i?-»vere  1.  li'  ua  extitiso  r  '1  he  Ci.:^  j;  cij  i  f'Jjc  j-ue 
Or,  if  we  o'jlain  what  \^t  v.i:c'.t,  hi  id  t»:m  it  ^ind  holy  GiaI  should  f-:-v-i*.  fu  the  brraJrf 
to  a  bad  acc^^-unt,  or  t')  i:o  arr m;:ii  at  a;h  we  ,  their  taihcr*s  hcu^r,  aiad  LC-t  on  ibt  ht^kicf 
must  not  i>e  "-Mrjinse'*   if  Divine  gn«ce  in  the  prwligal  I 

ithheld,  or  wit  rid  ra  *  n.  \     Do  yrni  never  use  prc-lanei y  frr  35^fct?v,  :h*! 

t'rd  if  n.'tiTje,  v\  hich  is  a^K\  e even  n^inie  '    Kc  tj  j> 


en  itr,  inai  T:i».re  is  a  kit;*;  fi  merii'iriXi.  has  .jean;,  cunu^  i:ie  t;::y,  nis  a'^ ri::  r.iTLe 
lemory  m  th*.*  tru^-ie,  v^liich  piiis  rAer  the  '-=*d  by  the  thcu-^htk s»  i*^  an  c>:p'iti\c,  rr 
nm,  \iith  lit  ar.y  r.  d  ri  ilie  irr.derstandjnj:.  r»y  the  inipiMisz^s  an  inttrjectir-i',  rr  aEins- 
itJi'-ut  ::?.v  c'l.c  irn-i.ce  of  tjie  will.  \% it!.-   '.'reca'i^M;,  will  he  in  the  rr-.-n/nis:  be  cllri 


The  sanie  ill  rt^'jlts  ni^tv  J>e  ty.'\>fcX 

we  a»-k  f'-rni  .Dy,  f  r  o.irtlc-sly.     \Vj»o  has  rnaiie  the  ear,  shall  he  n-.."t  hertr  r   ard  if  i« 

not  ft U,  tnat  !:K-re  IS  a  kiTid  rf  merhiriicV.  h^s  .'jean!,  cunu^  the  diiv,  his  a'^  f'-l  r.^rLC 
meiTi 
foim 
^itj 

WJt  ai.y  c  !i^:.t  '  f  'hv  j.H'ucti  t.s  r     F^t  t\\i  '  n  ^i"*  i»  Saxiour,  ar.d  in  the  ever.ii.g  ..a  ao  is- 

ve  Ti<}i  soniC'irTiL'i  i'^j-Vm.-  (W^  fi  hear  a  terress«»r:' 

prc4\cr,  to  -.Jii'.h  wl-  M-.rsf-Ues  are  not  at-  Bi*t  no  professirin  rf  frjrh  however  mho- 
tending  ?  An',  is  lift  '.h:^  jim  s-.i^.-jiiij-nj^ly  lo  fi<^'>-.  »o  avowal  of  tnist  in  C'hr  tt  trwtic-r 
den-and  frin  liirn  thru  i:'.t'ji.ti-jn,  which  we  contidtnt,  nohitrcaty  for  the  .'iid  of  the  ^j- 
ouiv.-' vcs  ixTv  n  t  t;T\  ir.i^  t  / '  ur  cw n  ref^iKiis,  ^^^ howcv er cusf  niarv,  wiil  av^ii,  if  n  be Kt 
even  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  making  5»uch  an  influential  faith,  such  a  prirt^cal 
them  ?  tT-u.>t,  iucli  a  livinj^  dev  otcdness  a>  thail  \it 

A  mere  S'ipt-rfi«  i.l  f  .r:!\  by  Iwllinjj  the  pr«<i^ctiveof  hfiiness  «f  heart  iiiU  ihe,** 

ccn-cience,  h.i!dei;s  the  htrirt.     The  la^k  i-,  -J^'»ii  tend  lo  prWuce  obtdiecce  toihec'in- 

perf'  rmer'.,  b'!t  iii  wh>.t  n:ar-,ner,  c.r  to  wliat  nrind^,  ar.-l  submission  to  the  wiil  t.fCifd— 

rebiilt  is  !;«;t  ii.quirtd.     (ier.u".i:e  pi-tvcr  i>  1  hii  li  an  ii.uliible  te^t,  by  which  v«imiy 

the  homwe  of  the  s'  \:\  to  God,  and  liot  an  t»y  evcrv   dtcinne,  ever. '  pns.cip'.e  cl  x^'t 

exiKrdient  to  pacify  Him.  l^^^pei.    \\"e  do  nr  t  mean  the  truth  cf'iitir. 


no  sensible  effect  fii.m  piav  er  as  to'  disco:.-   thf>^e  by  whicli  vve  ai-e  gf;ven.ed. 
tinuc  it ;  it  is  still  a  right  Ining  to  be  IcuLd       Prayer  is  so  ob\iou^ly  designed  to  humble 
in  the  way  of  duty.  the  proud  heart  of  the  natural  mnti,  bj 

But,  perhaps,  y*^  u  ncjrltrt  to  implcrc  the  ^i^  J^K  ^»ni  a  feeling  sense  of  his  misen-,  ta 
.Spirit  ol  Christ  tj. wards  the  (hrertion  r  fyoji  mdiv^ence,  and  his  helplessness,  that  "ftc 
pntvers,  aul  His  inttrc'-s-i-  n  f'T  their  ac-  i>hould  be  unwilhng  to  btJieve,  that  evtc  t-ie 
cep'tance.  As  tliere  is  no  <  ther  name  prrudest  man  can  cany  his  pride  u  the 
thr*  ui^h  which  we  can  b<.  saved,  >o  there  is  1  hrr  ne  of  (irace,  excq/t  to  &upplic*.te  tc- 
no  other  throu-'h  which  we  cjiii  be  hviLid  :  hventncefiomit ;  ye:  such  achriiacierisac- 
^•e  must  not  se-.er  iiis  nie'.iatif.n  fp.m  his  '  tually  d:-a-.vn  by  him  who  knew  the  thoughts 
atonement.  All  His  divine  tlhces  are  not '  ''^^^^  mten:s  (  f  the  heart  of  man,  and  a  Lr.!e 
cnly  in  perl*  cl  harm^'iiy,  !.Mit  in  insepaiable  ! -'^^'■^^if'«^'*iitit.n  will  te:ich  us,  ihrvt  the  M^o 
uni'rn.*  (.)r,  pei  h;:ps,  \r  u  hav  e  ustd  the  \  "»<■»  ^  Jio  ^xkiux.  up  int:i  the  temple  to  prav,' 
nameof  theHtdeeujcr  f  r  !?.rm's-sake,  oras-^^'Jti  "f^^  inlendul  as  individual  ponrJts 
an  accustomed  rh.^e  lo  y  ur  jAtitii.ns,  with-  '■  ^->"^  i^s  sptcinienscf  a  ch.^s. 
out  imploiiiig  his  tfficaci.us  gn.ce  in  chan-  [     Thcprtud  man  does  not  perhaps  aV.viTS 

j  thaj.k  God  ihat  lie  is  net  guilty  ot  adulttnT, 
•  We  oimrve  »ith  itjrref,  iiiit,  in  rraiij-  fnrini  of  |  *^'' ext' rtin^,  to  which  vices  Ue'may  havt  *.> 

prtycr,  ibr  aid  «»'  hit  nj«  (iiaiiuii  ia  rmicli  niori;  frtqutiit-  '  ^|^"  temptati'  l\  \  n».r  '..0<?S  he  ftlci^  in  tluV'rg 
Ij  implurMl,  iliaij  ihe  Uj.rtiu  nf  bit  d«arii  aud  nierifi.  ti'llesaud  taXCS.tn  whicll  the  law  wrulSc  Tr 
Hr  i«,  indt-cd,  onr  di\iiie   liitt  rci-Mur,  but  hit  nare  in-    [><-"»  him,      \et  is  lie  ncvev  disposed,  liket!:ff 

t.  ritt„.,t,  it  i,„i  ij,.  who'e  kui;rce  it'  «.u:  d'jiM  i.me  bii   rliarisce,  to  prccl.iim  the  catalogue  cf  ri 
htut.  \o\,v\  \\t\>mis^  to  bring  in  hjs  coinp:ir.iiSf 
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ima,  as  if  it  were  a  goodthbg  to  be  better 
m  the  b:id  ?  Is  he  never  disposed  to  carry 
lis  eye,  (as  if  he  ^  ould  remind  his  Maker 
lis  superiority,)  certain  persons  who  are 
iably  less  the  objects  of  Divine  displea- 
x:,  than  he,  by  his  ptide  and  selfishness 
ly  have  rendered  himself;  although  his 
;ularit  J  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may  have 
de  him  more  respectable  in  the  world, 
in  the  poor,  reprobated  being  whom  he 
lises  God  he  does  not  resemble.  It  is  the 
isement,  the  touching  self-condemnation, 
I  avowed  poverty,  the  pleaded  misery  of 
;  destitute  Dcggar  that  finds  acceptance. 
» the  hung^  wnom  (xod's  mercy  filJs  with 
kI  things,  it  is  the  rich  in  his  own  conceit, 
cm  his'displeasgre  sends  empty  away. 
Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God 
t  you  are  not  like  other  men,  compare 
ir  own  condition  with  that  of  the  afflicted 
I  the  bereaved  among  your  own  friends ; 
npare^'ourself  with  the  paralytic  on  his 
ch».with  the  blind  beggar  b}^  the  way- 
*,  with  the  labourer  in  the  mine  ;  think 
the  wretch  in  the  galleys ;  on  the  con- 
nned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic  govern- 
nts  ;  on  the  miserable  beings  in  our  own 
sons,  those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and 
?tcbedness.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is 
intolerable  acm^  of  sin  in  the  inilictor, 
I  of  misery  in  the  sufferer ;  think  on  tlie 
rtched  ne^ro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a. 
ire  ship  !  Think  seriously  on  these,  and 
:  pride  into  your  prayer  if  you  can.  Think 
these,  not  to  triumph  in  your  own  supc- 
rity,  but  to  adore  the  undeserved  mercy 
C>od,  in  giving  you  advantages  to  whicn 
1  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
lise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer 
them. 

?or  there  arc  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
ich  are  more  eminently  promoted  by 
lycr,  than  contentment  and  patience. 
icy  are  two  qualities  of  the  same  colour, 
t  of  different  shades,  and  are 'generally, 
ten  found  at  all,  found  in  the  same  breast. 
th  are  the  offsprinjj  of  genuine  religion, 
fh  nurtured  by  cordial  prayer.  The  cul- 
ation  of  the  one,  under  easy  circumstan- 
I,  prepares  for  the  exercises  of  the  other 
der  more  tr)'ing  situations.  Both  emanate 
im  the  same  divine  principle,  but  are 
iwn  out  by  different  occasions,  and  vary- 
;  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart, 
ayer  is  its  aliment ;  it  is  satisfied  under 
ery  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  takes 
inkfiilly  its  allotted  portion,  never  enqui- 
ig  whether  a  little"  more  would  not  be  a 
:le  better ;  knowing,  that  if  God  had  so 
Iged,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for.  him 
have  given  the  more  as  the  less.  That  is 
t  tinxc  content,  which  does  not  enjoy  as 
5  gift  of  hifinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is 
It  true  patience,  which  docs  not  suffer 
!ekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
t  his  will  that  it  shnuUl  have  it  longer. 
The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 


apathy,  his  patience  either  pride  or  insensi- 
bility. The  language  of  the  patient  man 
under  trials  is,  it  is  the  Lord. — Shall  a  living 
man  complain  ?  is  his  intern  >gation.  *  A  good 
man,*  says  Solomon,  *  is  siutisiied  from  him- 
self Here  the  presumptuous  might  put  in 
///»  claim  to  the  title.  But  his  pretension 
arises  from  his  mistake,  for  his  satisfaction  is 
with  Mmse/f;  that  of  the  Christian  with  Pro- 
vidence ;  it  arises  from  the  grace  of  (>od 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  become  a 
perennial  spring  of  consQlation  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  which,  by  persevering  prayer,  is 
indented  into  his  veiy  soul.  Content  knows 
how  to  want  and  how  to  abound  ;  this  is  the 
language  of  equanimity  ;  *  shall  I  not  receive 
evil  from  the  hand  ot  the  Lord,  as  well  as 
good,*  this  is  the  language  of  patience  in 
speaking  of  providence.  Content  is  always 
praising  Goa  for  what  she  p>ossesses ;  pa- 
tience is  always  justifying  Him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  effectu- 
ally prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the 
other.  6ut  these  dispositions  are  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  human  heart  How  are  they 
generated  ?  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  How  are  they  kept  alive  ?  by  heart- 
felt devotion. 

^  The  prosperous  man  of  the  world,  exul- 
ting in  any  recent  success,  may  acknow- 
ledge, 'the  Lord  gave,'  but  it  is  only  Chris- 
tian patience  can  say,  *the  Lora  taketh 
away,*  and  even  bless  Him  for  the  resump- 
tion of  His  gift.  The  contented,  patient 
Christian,  has  the  same  keen  feelings,  the 
sf»me  fond  attachments  with  other  men,  for, 
though  his  passions  arc  regulated  by  reli- 
gion, they  are  not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pressure  of  any  afflicdon,  t/iy 
will  be  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's 
unceasing  prayer,  so  is  it  the  ground  of  his 
unvarying  practice.  In  this  brief  petition 
he  finds  his  whole  duty  comprised  and  ex- 

f)i*essed.  It  is  the  unprompted  request  of  his 
ips,  it  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  heart,  it 
is  the  principle  which  regulates  his  life,  it  is 
the  ^'Olce  which  says  to  the  stormy  passions, 
*  Peace  !  be  still  !'  Let  others  expostulate, 
he  subniits.  Nay,  even  submission  does  not 
adequately  express  his  feelings.  We  fre- 
quently submit,  ncit  so  much  from  duty  as 
ti*oni  necessity  ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mei-e  acquiescence  in  the  sovereign- 
ty, rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God;  while  the  patient  Christian 
not  only  yields  to  the  dispensation,  but  adoi*cs 
the  dispenser.  He  not  only  submits  to  the 
blow,  but  vindicates  the  hnml  which  inflicts 
it;  *  the  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways.* 
He  refers  to  the  chastisement  as  a  proof  of 
the  affection  of  the  cliastiser.  *  I  know  that 
in  very  fiiithfulness  thou  hast  caused  me  to 
be  afHictetl.*  He  recurs  to  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Before  I  was 
afflicted  1  went  astray,'  and  alludes  to  the 
trial  less  as  a  punisfin.ent  than  a  paternal 
coricction.    If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
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present  suffeiine,  he  prays  also  that  it  may 
not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it  has  lieen 
Banctiiied  to  him.  He  will  not  even  ])Hrt 
from  tiic  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  uii  the 
benefit. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders 
the  beneht  of  prayer  in  characters  apparent- 
ly correct,  may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulg- 
ing in  some  secret  sin,  the  private  cherish- 
ing of  some  wrong  propensi  y,  the  entertain- 
ing (yi  some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  ac- 
customed to  contn)l  at  other  times,  it  in- 
trudes when  you  would  wilhnglv  expel  it ; 
for  a  guest  which  is  unreservedly  let  in  at 
other  seasons,    and  cordially  entei-tained. 


of  expiating  it  by  their  sacrifices  and  lot- 
trations. 

Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  havt 
many  intimations  in  their  fabler ;  for  what  ii 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure 
history,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an 
al)surd  but  amusing  mytholog>'.  1  he  eter- 
nity of  their  punishments  is  strongly  implied 
in  the  insatiable  thirst  and  ungratined  appe- 
tites of  Tantalus ;  his  misery  augmentexl  bf 
that  flowing  water  and  those  tempting  frniti 
which  hung  in  his  sight  and  mocKed  his  ap- 
petites, not  unlike  the  anguish  of  IKvc% 
which  was  rendered  more  intolerable  by  be* 
holding  the  blessedness  of  those  on  the  other 


will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you  de-  side  of  the  great  i^uif.     The  profitlesstnh 


sire  to  be  alone. 

The  Scrijjtures  arc  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject.  It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual 


of  Sisyphus,  and  oi^the  daughters  of  DaDani^ 
whose  ever-failing  efforts  prove  their  la- 
bours to  be  infinite  and  their  punishment 


sin  that  ruins  tl^e  comfort  growing  out  of.  eternal.  The  wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it 
prayer ;  the  divine  piohibition  iiiiis  higher; '  w'as  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  ^ 
Its  interdiction  is  more  intimately  interior ;  |  nishment  was  to  have  no  end;  a  doctrine 


it  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  Tlie  door  of  heaven  is  shut  against 
prayer  under  such  circumstances.  *  It  1  re- 
gard iniquity  in  my  /icutI,  the  Lord  will  not 


not  so  strongly  held  by  many  Christians,  as 
it  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  Uiis  blind  my* 
tholo^y. 
Will  you  not  then  be  most  unwearicdlf 
ear  nie.*    A  chcribhed  corruption  in  the  ;  fervent  in  prayer  to  the  Gotl  of  mercy,  far 
mind  is  tlie  more  likely  to  interpose  between  '  dcliv  erance  from  the  dominion  of  that  fli 
Cvod  and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not  assume  |  which,  if  not  forsaken  as  well  as  lamented^ 
the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.     A  practical  |  will  be  inevitably  followed  by  that  punisb- 
offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  tempUition,  is  i  ment  which  you  deprecate,  and  which  wSI 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repen-  j  never  end  .•*    But  such  is  the  love  of  prcieol 
tance,  deep  self-abasement,  and  feivcnt  ap-  i  ease,  and  the  desire  of  respite.that  you  thinks 
plication  for  pardon  ;  whei*eas  to  the  close  perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to  be  torroenied 
bosom  sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge  tx;fore  the  time.'    How  many  now  in  a  stale 
can  be  brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly  of  irreversible  misery  wish  they  had  beei 
returns  with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  tormented  sooner,  that  they  might  not  be 
indulijence,  and  only  whetted  by  a  short  se-  tormented  forever  !    But  wit^  you  it  a  not 
pai-ation.  Vain,  covetous,  malignant,  impure  yet  too  late.     With  you  the  cfayof  gnce^ 
thoughts,  liabitually  fostered  by  the  imagi-  which  to  them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past  ^  U* 
nation,are  moi  e  likely  to  start  out  into  action,  '■  it  then  without  delay,  instead  oi  perusdos 
are  a  more  probable  prcj^aration  for  a  bolder  j  in  laying  up  fi-esh  rcj^'ts  for  eternity.  ^ 
sin,  than  many  who  indulge  them  believe  or ;     But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  oyiaia" 
intend.  |  gining  that  when  they  have  pronounced  tbdr 

It  wjis,  perhaps,  this  acute,  experimental ;  prayer,  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli-  |tasl;,  tlie  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the 
vered  fix)m  *  secret  sins ;'  these,  he  was  pro-  •'  charm  is  to  work  of  itself.  They  consider 
bably  conscious,  hud  led  to  those  'presump-*  it  as  a  duty  quite  distinct  and  unooraieded 
tuous  sins,'  wliich  had  entangled  his  soul  j  with  any  other.  They  forget  that  it  is  Jo 
and  embittered  his  life;  and  whose  domi- |  prod  ice  in  them  a  principle  which  is  to  ma 
nion  he  so  frcrjuently  and  fervently  dcpre- i  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Prayer, 
cates.  'I'his,  it  is  to'be  feared,  may  be  the  I  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman,  isyel 
case  with  some,  whose  language  and  exte-  pix)posed  as  a  remedy.  'ITie  effect  ofiH 
i*ior  aiuse  them  to  be  ranked  with  the  reli-  ;  operation  is  to  Ix:  seen'in  assisting  to  govcn 
gious  ;  these  aix%  at  least,  the  dangers  to !  the  temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue,  in  check- 
which  they  ai*e  most  exposed.  It  is,  there- '  ing,  not  only  calumny  but  levity,  not  only 
i()rc»,  that  our  Lord  connects,  in  indissrduble  |  in^inn-e,  but  vain  conversation, 
union,  watching  with  jn-ayer.  j     But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  de- 

Perhaps,  wlien  the  conscience  is  more  ceiving  oui-selves.  We  have  not  a fuilt  for 
than  usually  awakened,  y<Mi  pray  with  some  =  which  we  do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  ia* 
dec:ree  of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  genuity  on  this  head  is  inexhausdble.  !■ 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  But,  if  you  matters  of  religion  men  complain  that  tb^ 
.stop  here,  your  devotion  is  most  in^])erfect." !  are  weak,  a  complaint  they  are  not  fanrtw 
If  you  do  not  also  ])ray  to  be  delivered  fi-om  ]  to  urge  in  worldly  matters.  They  lamcil 
it.s  power  and  dominion  over  your  heart  and  |  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises  fipo^nb^ 
life,  youdonj»tgo  much  further  than  the .  ing  unable  to  do  what  God/in  his  word,  ex- 
heiitlicns  infold.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  ■  pects  them  to  da  But  b  not  this  virtuali** 
su'on^  fecl'm^  of  guilt,  by  l\\dr  loivd  desire  •'ncllicn,  only  with  a  smooth  face  uod  a  soft 
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I  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
1  doy  and  too  just  to  expect  from 
cannot. 

ence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
y^,  is  oiily  a  mask  fin*  iudofencc 
1  for  selfishness. 

inly  can  refuse  to  indult^e.  our- 
lat  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it 
rod.  We  can  obey  his  command- 
the  aid  of  the  infused  strength 
as  promised,  and  which  we  caji 
not  He  who  is  unwilling  to  give, 
•  are  averse  to  pray.  Ihe  temp- 
ce  are  strengthened  by  our  pas- 
r  motives  to  virtue  are  weakened 

tual  enemy  would  not  be  so  po- 
Mirselves  did  not  put  arms  into 
The  world  would  not  be  so  pow- 
;hantress,  if  we  did  not  assist  the 
It,  by  voluntarily  yielding  to  it ; 
ly  forsaking  Hhn  who  is  our 
We  make  apologies  for  yielding 
leading  their  power  and  our  own 
But  the  inability  to  resist  is  of 
iking.  Both  enemies  are  indeed 
jt  they  are  not  irresistible.  If  we 
ontrary,  is  it  not  virtually  saying 
re  they  that  ai-e  against  us  than 
*or  us  r 

re  traitors  to  our  own  cause  ;  we 
red  by  our  own  consent ;  we  sur- 
t  so  much  because  the  conqueror 
1,   as  because  the  conquered  is 

t  diminishing  any  thing  of  His 
glory,  to  wliom  every  good 
1  think,  every  victoiy  ovei*  sin  we 
f  ing — may  it  not  add  to  our  happi- 
in  heaven,  to  hH)k  back  on  evtrj 
maintained  with  our  grand  spi- 
ly,  every  triumph  over  the  world, 
»ry  over  ourselves  }  Will  not  the 
icc  of  one  act  of  resistance  then, 
;  eveiy  gratification  no\»,  which 
/infederated  enemies  of  our  souls 
nt  to  us  ? 

:  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we 
glory  to  G(k1.  Our  Divine  Mas- 
>ressly  told  us  wherein  His  Father 
I;  it  is  'when  we  bring. forth 
t.'  It-  is  by  our  works  we  shall 
,  and  not  by  our  prayei*s.  And 
il  consummation  is  it  that  obedi- 
e  will  of  (iod,  which  is  our  duty 
I  be  our  nature  hereafter  !  VVhat 
prayer  shall  then  be  our  posses- 
e  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
jcessity,  and  that  necessity  shall 
ess  ineffable. 

-ions  evils  here  enumerated  with 
irs  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
hts  on  the  wings  of  prayer ;  they 
)  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its 
id  hinder  it  /rom  piercing  to  the 
God.       ' 


God  our  Father,'— Our  Unwillingn^»B  to 
fileaae  Him, — Forma  of  Prayer, — Great 
and   iJttle  Shis, — yili   Sin   an    Offence 

ai^aimt     God, Benefit    of    habitual 

Prayer, 

Xhk  distinction  between  the  personal  na- 
ture of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of 
Charity,  as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are 
specifically  exhibited  in  the  two  pronouns 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Creed  and 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  cannot  e^^rcisc 
faith  for  another,  and  therefore  can  only 
say,  /  believe.  But  when  we  offer  up  our 
l^etitions,  we  address  them  to  our  Father, im- 
i)lying  that  He  is  Jhe  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  hva 
whole  nitional  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  chanty  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  bro- 
therhood. The  plural  us,  continued  through 
the  whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment 
with  which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  sel- 
fishness, and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  re- 
commending to  God  the  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  family  of 
mankind,  "  • 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  eveiy  term  which 
can  convey  ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  ^ace,. 
of  power  or  of  affection,   of  sublimity  or 
tenclerness,   of  majesty   or  benignity ;  by 
every  name  which  can  excite  terror  or  trust„ 
which  can  inspire  awe  or  consolation. 
"  But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being*  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attrac- 
tive, more  endearing  than  that  of  Father  ; 
it  includes  the  idea  of  reconcilement,  par- 
don, acceptance,  love.     It  swallows  up  His 
grandeur  in   His  beneficence.     It  involves 
also  tne  inheritance  beU)nging  to  our  filial 
relation.    It  fills  the  mind  with  every  image 
that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  tliat  is  afftctionaie.     It  inspires  fear 
siiftened  by  love,  and  authonty  mitigated  by 
gratitude.  The  tenderest  image  the  Psalm- 
ist could  select  fi-om  the  abundant  store- 
house of  his  inch  conceptions  to  convey  the 
kindest  sentiment  of  God's  pity  towards  them 
that  fear  Him,  was  that  it  resembles  the 
pity  of  a  *  father  for  his  o'lvn  children*    In 
directing  us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Di- 
vine Master  does  not  give  the  command 
without  the  example.      He  every  whei'e 
uses  the  term  He  recommends.     *  I  thank 
Thee,  Oh  Father,    Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  !*  and  in  the  17th  of  St.  John  he  uses 
this  endearing  name  no   less  than  seven 
times. 

« Loi-d  shew  us  the  Fatherand  it  sufficeth,' 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  ot  the  inqui- 
ring disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  grant- 
ed before  it  is  made.  Does  He  not  shew 
himself  to  all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  ^ 
his  creation,  in  the  wonders  of  our  being, 
preservation,  and  support  ?  Has  he  not,  in  a 
more  especial  muivn^Tv  t^^sSaj^'^xygmUlM^ 
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us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  wonders  of  liia 
word,  in  the  unsearchal)le  riches  of  C'hrist, 
and  the  perpetuated  jpft  of  the  Holy  Spirit ' 
Does  He  not  sliew  Himself  our  Father,  if, 
when  w^iave  done  evil,  He  withholds  ili> 
chastening  hand  ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned, 
He  still  befirs  with  us  ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf 
to  his  call  He  repeats  it ;  it,  when  we  del.^', 
He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent.  He 
pardons  us  ;  if,  when  we  rct:jrn.  He  re- 
ceives us  ;  if,  when  in  danger.  He  preserves 
us  from  foiling ;  and  if,  when  we  fall.  He 
raises  us  ? 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
goodness  of  God  as  a  raei-ciful  and  tender 
rather  in  the  deeply  affecting  ])arable  of  the 
Procligal  Son.  '1' hough  the  undone  spend- 
thrift Knew  that  he  had  no  pi^ssiblc  claim  on 
the  goodness  he  had  so  notoriously  offended, 
yet  he  felt  that  the  endearing  name  of  Fa- 
ther had  an  eloquence  that  might  plead  for- 
giveness of  his  offence,  though  ne  feared  not 
for  a  restoration  to  affection  and  favour.  Uut 
while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a  place 
among  the  servants,  while  he  only  humbly 
pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
ne  was  received  as  a  j)ardoned,  reconciled, 
beloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  gratitude,,  or  softened  into  love,  or  al- 
lui^ed  to  imitation,  because  it  takes  only 
slight  and  transient  views  of  the  divine  be- 
nignity.— What  God  has  done  for  us,  and 
what  we  have  really  done  against  ourselves, 
will,  in  the  great  day  of  decision,  crown 
Him  with  glory,  and  oui'sclves  with  shame. 
What  we  thint  v/e  do  for  our  own  benefit  in 
temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so  earn- 
est, so  unremitted — what  arc  we  called  to 
do  for  God— which  ultimately,  ifideed,would 
be  done  for  ourselves — ^is  so  little,  so  reluc- 
tant, so  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  d(  com- 
parison. In  the  former  case,  every  thin^  is 
B  gratification  ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a 
Bacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance 
iof  self-denial  if  it  be  for  God ;  if  it  be  an  act 
of  acknowledgement  to  the  most  gracious  of 
all  Fathers  ;  if  it  be  a  tribute  of  nomage  to 
the  King  of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting 
the  promised  recompence.  Hut  we  tliink 
little  of  any  present  privation  of  our  own,  if 
it  insure  to  us  a  longer  subsequent  enjoy- 
ment, though  but  for  a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  address  our  Heavenly  Fatlier,  it  is 
to  be  observed  there  may  be  evident  differ- 
ences in  tlie  state,  both  of  the  mind  and  cir- 
cumstances, for  which  the  best  w^ritten  forms 
of  prayer  can  make  no  provision.  We  our- 
selves can  alone  know  those  varieties,  and 
the  petitions  which  expresslybelone  to  them. 
We  are  sometimes  under  the  influence  of 
particular  tempers,  which  we  wish  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  ;  in  this  case,  we  shall  na- 
turally use  addresses  very  different  from 
those  which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable 
lempers  or  wrong  dispoaitioos  recyiire. 


As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
concerned — for  accident  is  a  term  which  hai 
no  place  in  the  Christian's  vocabular>'— Gfld 
in  every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  ourgood. 
In  more  prosperous  cii-cumstances  He  triei 
our  gratitude ;  in  mediocrily  our  coutcnt- 
ment ;  in  misfortunes  our  bubmission ;  and 
as  every  new  situation  calls  mto  exercise 
some  new  virtue,  by  consequence  it  calls  for 
some  alteration  in  the  nuAe  of  our  devo- 
tions. 1  he  prayei*s  of  yesterday  and  to  day 
will  consequently  be  as  different  as  thecir- 
cuni  stances — these  arc  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  private  over  public  prayer. 

J  he  great  and  general  topics,  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  fixed,  unalterable  nature,  on 
which,  though  we  may  be  more  or  less  dif- 
fuse, according  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  vet 
the  term  and  spirit  will  reqiiue  little  \*ana- 
tion.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  v'rth 
i-espect  to  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  and  to 
express  these,  the  use  of  stated  forms  may 
occasionally  come  in  wjth  much  advantage, 
as  the  cardinal  points  to  be  expressed  here 
must  be  ever  tne  same.  Invariably  must 
the  glory  and  honour  of  whatever  is  good 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  source  of  light  and 
life,  the  giver  of  every  good  and  pcrfoct  gift; 
and  the  addition  in  secret,  of^  particular 
clauses  of  praise  for  i>ersonal  mercies,  will 
not  be  difhcult  to  find  whei-c  gratitude  is 
really  felt, 

A  deep  sense  of  his  comiptfan  will  pow- 
erfully draw  the  ix-al  penitent  to  an  hum- 
bling avowal  of  sin  in  prayer  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  stjn^e,  who,  because  ihcy  cannot 
charge  themselves  with  flaerant  c^etices,  do 
not  consider  a  contrite  contcssion  of  the  sins 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  daily  life,  an  indii- 
pensible  part  of  their  devotions.  But  God 
will  chai-ge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to 
chai-ge  themselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the 
remonstrances  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliative^ 
they  would  find  that  were  the  daily  onw- 
eioru  aldhe,  of  even  their  best  days,  regif- 
tered  and  presented  to  thcni,  they  would 
form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  for  repen- 
tance, 

I'here  are  too  many  who  do  not  cooader 
that  all  sins  are  equally  a  bi-cach  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  Without  pi^tending  to  bring  all 
sins,  small  and  great,  to  one  common  level, 
we  should  ix^memberthat  ail  sin  isan  o^nce 
against  a  gracious  Father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgniccd  his  otherwise  ex- 
emplary life ;  though  he  deeply  felt  his  bar- 
barous treatment  of  his  biave  general,  ia 
first  dishonouring  hh  wife,  and  Uien  ex])0- 
sing  him  to  meet  mevitable  desith  in  theioit- 
front  of  the  hottest  battle— yet,  in  prayio; 
to  be  delivered  fi'om  this  blood-guiltiness*  be 
bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  potferi- 
ty,  when  in  the  IdWly  prostration  at  the 
throne  of  God,  his  first  cry  was,  '  agaiB< 
Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  suincd,  and  done 
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this  evil  in  7%^  ngbt/  plainly  declaring, 
that  all  sin  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin 
against  God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough 
to  exclaim  agjainst  notorious  sins,  or  against 
any  sins  earned  to  the  greatest  excess,  to 
smaller  offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably 
recoddled.  They  think  the  commission  of 
these  not  inconsistent  with  theprofitable use 
of  prayer  in  their  formal  way  of  using  this 
ciutofnary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  cer- 
tain degrees  oi  great  «ns ;  and  various  are 
the  mooificatioQs  and  distinctions  in  their 
logic,  and  not  over-correct  the  gradations  in 
their  moral  scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not 
connder  that  it  is  the  extirpation,  and  not 
merely  tne  reduction,  of  any  sin,  which  is  to 
pr^Mcure  them  that  peace  and  comfort  for 
which  they  sometimes  pray,  and  which  they 
wonder  they  do  not  receive  as  an  answer  to 
their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
spirit  of  diiiobedlence  which  it  indicates  to- 
wards a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose 
commands  are  all  founded  in  mercy  and  love, 
and  who  considers  every  voluntary  fault  as 
no  light  offence  when  committed  against  su- 
preme authority,  exercised  with  perfect' 
tenderness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the 
remaining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these 
modified  sfins ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves 
to  which  thejr  still  cling,  that  preven|  that 
peace  which  is  promised  to  the  victory,  I 
nad  almost  said  to  the  omnipotence,  of 
prajrcr. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  consti- 
tute its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  benefit 
of  prayer.  The  inferior  degree  which  is 
chenshed,  will,  without  earnest  supplication 
to  God,  be  ready  to  become  the  excess  which 
18  deprecated,  whenever  the  appropriate 
temptation  shall  present  itself.  For,  how- 
ever our  compassionate  Father  may  pardon 
the  unpremeditated  faiilt,  vet  how  can  we 
expect  Him  to  forgive  uny  aegree  of  sin  that 
is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure, intended  to  be  committed?  Diminution, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by  perse- 
verance in  prayer,  it  leads  gradually  to  ex- 
tirpation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  jnost  effec- 
tual check  to  any  doubtful  or  wrong  action, 
to  which  circumstances  may  invite  us  du- 
ring the  day  on  which  we  are  entering — the 
very  petition  to  our  Heavenly  Father — •  de- 
liver us  from  evil,'  forcibly  felt  and  sincere- 
ly expressed,  may  preserve  us  from  being 
seduced  into  it.  And  is  not  the  praying 
Christian  less  likely  to  *  fall  into  temptation, 
than  they  who  neglect  to  pray  that  they  may 
not  be  led  into  it  r 

The  rig[ht  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fcr>'oiir  ot  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each 
other.     A  lioly  temper  seiub  us  to  prayer. 
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and  prayer'promotes  that  temper.  Every 
act  of  thanksgiving  tends  to  make  us  more 
gi^teful,  and  augmented  gratitude  excites 
more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart 
more  contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces 
a  more  humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and 
all,  send  us  more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer: 
the  more  fervent  the  prayer,  the  more  entire 
is  the  prostration  of  the  whole  man  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross. 


The  Doctrine  of  Imhuted  SancHfication^ 
newly  Adofitea, — The  old  one  of  }^rogre9- 
aive  Sanctification  netuly  Rejected,—' 
Both  Doctrines  injurious  to  Prayer, — St, 
Paul's  Character, 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  errors  in 
prayer.  We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion, 
which  supersede  the  necessity  of  prayer  it- 
self. There  are  moral  as  well  as  speculative 
corruptions  gaining  ground  amongst  us,  and 
there  is  an  involution  of  one  in  the  folds  of 
the  other.  When  men  once  indulge  Uiem- 
selves  in  any  deviation  from  the  course  so 
plainly  marked  out,  in  that  onlv  unerring 
road-hook,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning  off 
mav  lead  them. 

VVhen  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than 
sober  judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  a  novel 
error;  in  order  to  work  successfully,  and 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  his  design,  he  com- 
monly seizes  on  some  acknowl^ged  truth 
for  his  basis.  On  this  truth  he  raises  his  own 
fanciful  superstructure,  but  with  little  de- 
parture at  first  from  his  avowed  design ;  so 
that  his  gradual  deviation ffrom  it  makes 
the  error  continue  still  to  look  so  much  like 
truth,  that  ordinary  observers  will  not  easily 
detect  where  the  old  truth  ends,  or  where 
the  new  fabrication  totally  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  original  edifice. 

l*he  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour 
and  to  humble  the  sinner ;  the  new  doctrine 
is  to  exalt  the  sinner  also,  and  in  that  pro- 
portion to  establish  and  secure  him  in  sin. 
For  if  the  Saviour's  righteousness  by  trans- 
fer becomes  so  far  the  believer's  righteous- 
ness, as  to  become,  in  the  new  language,  his 
own  personal  holiness,  he  has  in  his  own 
person  'whereof  to  glory,*  and  any  fiirther 
attainment  is  anomalous;  or  at  best  this 
transfer  is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently 
more  removed  from  common  sense  as  well 
as  from  charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supere- 
rogation itself ;  for  that  only  teaches  that 
some  men  were  rich  in*  good  works  enough 
and  to  spare  ;  but  this,  instead  of  the  friend- 
ly disposal  of  such  supeiDuous  wealth,  teach- 
es that  we  have  none  worth  keeping,  and 
that  if  we  had  there  is  a  provision  made  for 
rendering  it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth,  then,  is  worse  than  an 
original  falsehcKxl,  because  it  deceives  the 
injudicious  and  ill-iiiturmed  by  retaining 
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some  little  vestige  of  the  truth  tfiey  had  been 
tau'jfht  to  venei-ate.  'i'hus,  they  who  per- 
tcnd  to  add  new  glory  to  the  character  and 
offices  of  Christ,  are  in  effect  dishonouring 
by  misrepresenting  him.  It  is  a  fearful  fact, 
that  the  holiest  doctrine  may  be  perverted, 
till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source  of  salva- 
tion, it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety.  In- 
stead of  humbling  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin  ;  instead  of  purifving,  it  cormpts  ;  in- 
stead of  sobering,  it  inebriates ;  and  lands 
him  on  a  daring  and  presumptuous  confi- 
dence. Instead  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
God,  as  it  professes,  it  advances  that  of  Sa- 
tan. It  is  a  false  light  which  leads* to  utter 
darkness,  for  •  if  the  light  which  is  in  thee 
be  darknessi  how  great  is  that  darkness  !' 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any 
other  sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction 
it  renders  all  virtue  anomalous,  and  conse- 
quently all  prayer  ridiculous.  Viitue  can- 
not be  needed,  where  to  be  like-minded  with 
Christ  is  renlaced,  or  made  symmymous 
with  having  his  holiness  substituted  for  our 
own ;  and  prayer  cannot  be  upheld  in  any 
one  of  its  essential  qualities,  where  no  room 
is  left  in  the  heart  for  self-distmst,  meek- 
ness, lowliness  of  spirit,  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing God,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  on 
him  fur  *  moix*  g^-ace. ' 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favour  of 
another  kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with 
which  St.  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  un- 
acquainted, when  he  exhorted  his  converts 
to  •  GROW  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  preceding  opinion  ha- 
ving encouraged  the  new  proselytes,  for  they 
can  create  as  well  as  destroy,  has  aiUed  an- 
other into  existence,  that  Ihrre  is  no  such 
thing  as  firogressivr  sanctijication.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would 
not  fail  to  contribute  its  full  shai*e  to  the  ex- 
termination of  any  remains  of  moral  good- 
ness, which  its  precui-sor  might  have  left  be- 
hind. It  may  indeed  desenc  some  little  to- 
leration, when  its  founder  shall  have  been 
able  to  ])ixxluce  one  individual  child  of 
Adam,  wlio  is  already  as  good  as  he  ought 
to  be,  or  even  as  he  might  have  been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  poition  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers 
and  mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  for 
what  becomes  of  the  grac  itnis  promise  of 
being  *  renewetl  from  day  to  day  ?*  what  of 
the  precept  *to  inci*ease'and  alxxind  more 
and  more  V  what  of  the  incessant  inculca- 
tion of  this  comnmnd,  repeated  in  all  the  va- 
rious forms  which  language  could  supply ;  a 
OMumand  of  which  neither  the  variety  of  the 
illustration,  nor  of  the  langtiage  which  con- 
veys it,  ever  altei*s  the  idea,  an  idea,  which 
like  a  golden  thread,  inins  thixxighthe  whole 
fabric  of  the  New  Testanurnt. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that 
fcr>ent  pnij'er,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  ot 
this  renewal ;  and  it  is  on  this  grouiKl  that 
»f  lia\c  \tntured  to  inlrcducc  l\w  subject 


here,  as  connected  with  the  general  de&jga 
of  these  pages.  But  the  present  dcctrioe 
completes  what  the  former  had  commenced, 
and  renders  prayer  wholly  inapplicable  to 
all  spiritual  ends :  it  leaves  us  nothing  to 
implore,  but  mei*ely  temporal  advanuees; 
to  ask  fur  things  only  which  will  end  vrnai 
this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  necfsity 
ot  every  petition  in  the  Loit1*s  prayer,  ex- 
cept that  for  our  daily  bread. 

VVhv  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make 
the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  their  faith  ind 
practice,  learn  from  tiiat  Bible,  that  diffi- 
dence and  reverential  awe,  a  frank  avowal 
ot  their  own  ignorance,  a  humble  witlihokl- 
ing  from  intruding  into  unrevcaled  things 
and  devout  gratitude  for  the  glorious  thinp 
which  are  revealed,  best  become  blind,  15- 
iiorant  and  dependent  creatures  ? 

It  this  newly  invented  doctrine  wcrctme, 
what  would  become  of  the  useless  ii»ter\al 
of  life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  ot  iniprcre- 
ment.  which  is  the  great  eiul  of  life,  the  in- 
terval between  the  decisive  moment  of 
complete  sanctlfication  and  our  clcsiu^ 
scene  ? 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  rf 
prog^-essive  holiness,  is  the  progress  itielt 
The  man  to  whom  it  was  ahsericd,  thjit 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  motion,  made 
the  moat  definitive  answer, — he  get  up  and 
walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines 
him  to  push  on  to  still  further  advances. 
But  unaer  the  influence  of  Uiis  stationary 
principle  the  busy  current  of  life  would  be- 
come a  stagnant  pooL  It  is  motion  rnliich 
gives  the  sense  ot  spiritual,  as  well  as  natu- 
ral life.  It  is  progress  which  gives  the  su>- 
Uining  feelhig;  not  of  independent,  but  a 
infused  strength.  Hope,  which  is  the  puZ»e 
of  spiritual  life,  would  not  only  intermit, 
but  stand  still.  *  Is  this  all,'  would  the  dis- 
appointed Christian  say  ?  « Shall  1  never  be 
more  holy  than  1  now  am  ?  1  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  of  rest  in  being  a  fixture.'  I'oipcr 
is  not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  b  ex- 
ercise, not  indolence,  wliich  induces  tffe 
and  wholesome  i*ej)ose. 

New  difficulties,  fresh  trials,  uoknova 
temptations  may  yet  assail  us  in  our  mortal 
journey,  which  will  require  newapplicatiocs 
to  the  riirone  of  Grace  for  support.  \Nith 
that  support  promised  to  prayer,  thcugh 
*  Alps  on  Alps  arise,'  we  need  noi  be  dA- 
couraged.  For  if  our  progress  be  an  up- 
ward. It  is  an  onward  path,  and  theacctivitv 
diminishes  the  higher  we  ascend.  Difficul- 
ties may  be  great,  but  with  the  ^rux  cf  God 
they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God  it  od 
oiily  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  net 
aim  at  an  assent  above  our  ptvmised  sup- 
port. In  aspiring  to  reach  a  visionary  ele- 
vation, we  lose  the  height  wc  had  actitilf 
gained. 

It  is  curious  to  obacr%'e,  how  nalurallvre 
invention  involves  another.  \Vc  find  .ir  s*- 
structivc  illustration  of  this  tnitU  in  a  1'.^ 
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ible.  Dedalus  was  not  only  made  a  priso- 
er  hiniself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  pro- 
!Cti»g,  but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new 
iieulogical  metaphysics,  he  was  no  sooner 
nvolvcd  in  its  mazes,  than  he  went  on  to 
tudy  a  new«ind  still  wilder  contrivance. 
iat  his  next  invention,  his  wings  of  wax,  in 
vhich  he  trusted  to  secure  his  fli]^ht,  in 
heir  ultimate  result  betrayed  their  insufR- 
3cncy.  His  incautious  companion,  by 
mounting  above  the  prescribed  region  of 
safety,  exposed  his  artificial  wings  to  be 
melted  by  the  sun,  as  a  punishment  ibr  ap- 
proaching it  too  nearly.  His  fate  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  oi  his  temerity.    • 

If  we  were  completely  and  instantaneous- 
ly sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  con- 
tradict the  character  of  our  human  condi- 
tioo,  every  where  described  in  Scripture, 
Damelv)  that  life  is  to  the  end  a  journey,  a 
conflict,  a  race,  a  warfare,  whereas  in  the 
new  scheme  all  would  be  peace ;  the  Chris- 
tian would  have  no  more  to  tempt,  no  more 
to  fear,  no  more  to  resist,  in  short,  earth 
would  be  heaven. 

Kvery  thing  that  is  great  is  progressive. — 
I'he  noblest  tnings  are  the  longest  in  attain- 
ing their  perfection.  This  analogy  subsists 
in  nature,  and  in  grace.  Surely,  then,  there 
is  no  asagnable  period,  when  our  virtues 
will  be  incapable  of  addition ;  when  our  du- 
ties will  be  finished ;  when  our  piety  will 
luvc  soared  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  render  a 
higher  elevation  impossible,  as  to  render 
pr.iycr,  not  only  unnecessaiy,  but  absurd. 

.Saint  Paul's  conversion  was  indeed  instan- 
taneous, but  it  was  miraculous.  Yet,  though 
it  was  attended  with  circumstances  peculmr 
to  itself ;  though  the  shining  light  from  hea- 
ven surroundira  him ;  though,  to  evidence 
tlie  miracle,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself;  though  his  natural  sight  was 
taken  from  mm,  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  his  spiritual  ejes ;  though  his  change  was 
of  this  distinguished  character,  yet  did  he 
stop  short  there  ^  So  far  from  it,  he  only  be- 
gan to  cry  out,  *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
tsic  to  do  y  Thus  we  see,  that  the  instanta- 
neous conversion  was  prayer ;  practical 
prayer;  prayer  with  invcuved  doing;  prayer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  life,  as  well  as  writings,  of  any 
aie  man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  this 
heroic  champion  of  divine  truth.  If  ever  one 
man  more  than  another  had  a  right  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  safe  state,  it  was  the  divine- 
ly illuminated  Saint  Paul. 

Vet  did  A^  spend  his  after-life  in  self-satis- 
iaction  and  indolent  security  ?  Did  he  ever 
cease  to  watch,  or  pray,  or  labour  ?  Did  he 
ever  cease  to  press  the  duty  of  prayer  on  his 
most  established  converts  ?  Did  he,  in  the 
confidence  of  supremely  eminent  gifts,  ever 
cease  himself  tr>  pray  ?  Were  hia  exertions 
ever  abridged  ?  A/«  self-denial  ever  diminish- 
ed ^  Did  he  rest  satisfied  with  present, 
though  supernatural  attainments  ?    Did  he 


remember  the  things  which  were  behin.l  * 
Did  Aff  live  upon  the  good  he  h:id  already 
done,  or  the  grace  he  had  already  ixH*.eived  ? 
Did  A<?count  nimself  to  have  attained  ?  Did 
lie  stop  in  the  raccset  before  him  ?  Did  not 
he  press  forward  ?  Did  not  his  endeavours 
grow  with  his  attainments?  Did  not  his 
humility,  and  sense  of  dependence  outstrip 
both  ?  If  ^^  feared  being  a  castaway,  after 
the  unuttei-able  things  ne  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  after  the  wonders  he  had  achie- 
ved, shall  the  best  man  on  earth  be  conten- 
ted to  remain  as  he  is  ?  If  it  were  attempt 
ted,  the  most  sanguine  man  on  earth  would 
find  It  to  be  impossible ;  nothing  either  in  na- 
ture or  in  grace  'continueth  in  one  stay.* 
He  who  does  not  advance,  is  -already  gone 
back. — ^This  glorious,  because  humble  Apos- 
tie,  went  on  in  pix>gressive  sanctification,  he 
continued  to  grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at 
length  attained  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
maintain,  to  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  ? 
it  was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered 
to  the  meanest  Christian.  It  was  humble, 
fervent,  persevering  prayer.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  supplication,  infused  and  sustained 
by  *  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
presented  through  the  divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  per- 
son, we  repeat,  he  unweariedly  pressed  upon 
all  his  converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray 
for  themselves,  and  for  each  other,  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  'he  bowed  his  own 
knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  may  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  Spirit  in  tlie  inner  man  ;  that 
Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  iaith  ; 
that  they  m!ght  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love;  that  they  might  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  nasseth  knowledge  ;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.' 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
full  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that 
we  may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that 

f)rayer  which  we  are  commanded  continual- 
y  to  repeat  for  greater  degrees  of  gjrace,  is  a 
standing  proof  of  that  imperfection  in  us 
which  requires  it ;  is  a  perpetual  intimation, 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  fresh  supplies, 
and  larger  measures  of  this  superinouced 
stren^h  than  we  have  yet  attained. 

A  sincere  Christian  must  know,  because, 
he  must  feel,  that  he  is  an  imperfect  Chris- 
tian ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  imper- 
fection is  not  *  fighting  the  good  fight,*  is  not 
•  finishing  our  course  in  the  way  our  begin- 
ning promised.  As  we  advance.  Provi- 
dence assigns  us  new  employments,  new  ^ 
trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have  reach- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  without  that  perseve- 
ring progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
where  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves 
of  the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive 
to  go  on  unto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped 
short  by  the  fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  ^- 
readv  reached  it  ?      * 
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There  is  a  fenrful  dcnnnclition  in  the 
Apf)CaU  pse,  and  it  is  made  the  closing  pas- 
sage of  tnc  sacred  canon ;  it  is  made  a  tence, 
as  It  were  to  shield  divine  truth  from  the  ad- 


of  speculative  religion,  many  do  not  nfi- 


cicntly  insist  on  these  mdispensahle 

tions  of  a  true  and  lively  faith.    For,  after 

all,  are  not  the  right  actions  of  a  ccnsiiafiidy 

ditions  and  mutilations  of  bold  intruders ;  no ;  lioly  life,  the  most  uneqi.iivocal  outwanS  sigm 

less  than  a  trcmend^nis  menace,  that  *  to  him  '  of  an  insward  and  spiritual  gVlice  *    Ncc  to 

who  adds  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  to  insist  on  them,  is  to  despise  the  value  of  thnK 

him  the  plagues  written  in  this  book,  1  o  him  :  substantia  evidences  which  our  Lord  him- 

thai  takes  away,  Gnd  shall  take  away  his'  self  made  the  criterion  by  which  tojudi![eof 

part  out  of  the  b<x)k  of  life. '  men, — *  by  their  fruits  yc  shall  know  ihem.' 

The  tree  of  life  is  no  barren  tree ;  it  bean 

^,  -  ,  ,         ^  ...      all  manner  of  Ihiits. 

Charcuttr  oftho9e  who  expect  sahfation  for 

their  Good  IVorka, — Of  those  who  defiend 

on   a    Careleu   J^ominal  Faith, — Both 

these  charctcfers  unfcntourabie  to  Prayer.     .,^„  „  «„.o* ,...w«  v»u^  ••.<  uv i^  j«^  w 

^Christianity  a  Heliipon  of  Love  which  !  ^™;  "Yo'^7'^  wm^s  m  the  ma- 

dis/ioaes  to  Prayer,  exhibaed  in  a  third  •  ^ng  cause  of  salvation,  is  to  put  them  m  the 

character,  .  I  place  of  Christ.   To  depreciate  good  works, 

We  proceed  now  to  make  some  observa-  \  is  to  depreciate  such  a  life  as  Christ  has 

tions  on  two  different  classes  of  Christians,  given  us  both  the  command,  and  the  cxam- 

who,  without  neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  its  \  pie  to  lead  ;  that  command,  of  which  tlie 

efficac)[  by  certain   opinions  in  immediate  language  was  always  one,  '  if  ye  tore  bic 

connexion  with   their  pi*actice  ;   opinions,  i  keep  my  commandments  ;' ana  that  exim- 

Krhich,  thoueh  in  direct  op|)osition  to  each  ■  pie  which  presents  such  a  tissue  of  holf  ac- 

other, yet,  if  Christianity  be  true,  are  nei-  tions,  as  nothing  but  Di^-initv  could  exhibit, 


There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  to 
decry  ^;ood  works.  Men  are  not  to  violent- 
\y  addicted  to  them,  as^  by  the  warnings 
given  against  them,  ooe  might  be  led  to  sup- 


ther  of  them  safe. 

The  one,  with  a  pretence  of  fsdth,  profess 
to  know  Ciod ;  but  in  works,  in  a  great 
iheasure,  deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working 
out  their  own  salvation  but  it  is  without  fear 
or  trembling ;  they  work  in  their  own 
strength,  without  looking  unto  God  to  ena- 
ble them  '  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea- 
sure.* 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves 
by  a  fatal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  their  own 
works,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  more  are  undone  by  aloose, 
traditional,  unexamined  dependence  on  the 
Saviour.  If  many  are  wrong  who  think  to 
purchase  heaven  by  their  own  industry, 
more  err  by  this  cheaper  mode  of  an  indefi- 
nite and  careless  reliance  on  the  ill -under- 
stood promises  of  the  GospeL  If  we  can- 
not, ot  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
ereatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fer- 
vent prayer. 

The  careless  liver  who  trusts  in  an  un- 
founded hope,  deceives  himself,  because  he 
thinks  his  trust,  though  he  never  inquires 
into  it,  looks  more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  de- 
ceive always,  because  those  ^*'ho  maintain 
their  superiority  as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but 
see  how  far  they  fall  themselves  in  practice, 
short  of  their  profession  ;  so  far  as  to  render 
it  evident,  that  good  works  are  with  much 
greater  »^ulity  performed  bv  that  sound 
class  of  Christians,  who  utterly  reject  any 
confidence  in  the  performance  m  them. 
The  former  make  salvation  the  easiest  pos- 
sible acquisition  ;  the  other  believe  it  to  be 
dlifficult,  but  fancy  that  the  difficulty  is  to  be 
overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deeds ;  which, 
shnll  wc  say,  is  the  more  misleading  opinion? 

Fiet  it  must  be  confessed,  thai  vv\  Ui»  a^e 


yet  enlightenedf  and  assisted  humanity  may 
and  must  aripire  to  imitate. 

With  tliis  commarid  and  this  example,  de> 
votionwas always indissolubly  connected.— 
Previously  to  giving  his  Divine  patten  frr 
the  due  performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to 
the  actual  duty  as  already  well  understonl 
and  refi^arly  practised ;  for  doubtless  he 
had  haJSituated  them  to  Uie  duty,  before  he 
said,  •  when  ye  pray,' — *  AJpLcr  this  manner 
therefore  pray  you.* 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the 
sinner  to  apply  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the 
Redeemer  of  anners.  It  is  the  same'  prijo- 
pie,  which,  by  itsjgradual  operation,  leadsio 
the  renewing  of  his  nature,  th*  purifying  his 
heart,  and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct,  lliis 
faith,  with  its  practical  consequences,  most 
be  sought  for,  bv  the  onlv  means  thronsh 
which  It  can  be  obtained,  tne  uiflucnce  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  humbk^  fervent,  spiiittnl 
prayer. 

But  there  is  another^  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  beins 
good.  Though  this  may  be  too  frequcntiy 
the  case ;  though  it  is  the  motive  which  de- 
termines on  the  quality  of  the  actkxi,  yet,  if 
the  best  action  wdl  not  save  the  best  nu.% 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  eflBcacy  towards  the 
salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  chvita- 
ble ;  but  his  charity  may  be  sdmulated  br 
his  vanitj— 41  too  com  moo,  but  most  mislead- 
ing motive.  Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  ti 
bounty  from  the  too  usual  hope  that  th'b 
good  action  may  be  thrown  into  the  nppoote 
scale  against  a  oad  one  ;  perhaps  he  nrpfl 
that  his  acts  of  benevolence  may  atme  f' 
the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life^— but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  hisgivi^ 
let  him  continue  to  give,  the  act  ma?  nc- 
prove  the  principle,  he -may  in  time  cKtect 
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the  difference  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the 
pcrfbrmance  of  ja  good  and  bad  action. — 
rerha]>s  the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may 
kad  to  a  diminution  of  his  bad  ones.  The 
passion  of  shame  sometimes  operates  useful- 
ly, and  every  passion  being  under  the  control 
of  God,  may  eventually  be  made  the  instiTi- 
meot  of  good. 

And  who  does  not  remember  instances  in 
ivhich  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was 
the  unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate 
and  liberal  heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and 
kind,  though  yet  unsanctified  by  religion  ? 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action  ? 
Who  would  forbid  the  gentle  deed  of  chari- 
ty ?  Who  would  wish  to  aggi*avate  his,  per- 
haps awful  account,  b^  withholding  iiis 
lumd  ?  Who  would  willingly  add  this  omia- 
sAon  of  what  is  right  to  his  aggregate  sum  of 
what  is  wrong  ?  Who  would  not  even  hojye 
that  it  mar  prove  a  leading  step  to  what  is 
better  ?  Who  would  not  hope  that,  as  g;ood 
principles  naturally  tend  to  good  actions, 
yet  though  it  is  reversing  the  usual  order, 
for  the  stream  to  lead  bacK  to  the  fountain, 
yet  who  knows  but  the  repetition  of  good  ac- 
tions may  not  only  deter  him  from  such  as 
arc  bad,  but  may  put  his  mind  into  such  a 
frame  as  may  lead  him  to  examine  the.  true 
principle  of  acticm,  and  thus  to  find,  that 
though  he  has  unhappily  bc^n  at  the 
wrong  end,  that  the  right  end  is  not  even 
yet  unattainable  ?  Wno  can  say  that  he 
may  not  be  brought  to  examine  his  own 
heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  the  exercise 
of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  he  will  be  taught 
to  know  that « if  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God.' 

Our  compassionate  Redeemer  cherished 
every  hopeful  appearance.  When  he  saw 
tome  symptoms  of  goodness  in  the  young 
Ruler '  He  loved  him. '  But  his  amiableness 
was  not  religion.  Though  his  obedience  to 
the  commandments  was  less  defecUve  than 
that  of  many  a  high  professor ;  like  others, 
who  confidently  trust  in  theif  own  merit,  he 
inquired  not  it  is  to  be  feared,  so  much  for 
improvement,  as  from  a  sense  of  conscious 
inte^ty  and  the  hope  of  commendation — ^he 
inquired  what  was  yet  wanting  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knew 
that  his  love  of  money  was  greater  than  his 
love  of  God.  Here  he  saw  that  this  promi- 
sing character  was  vulnerable.  Tne  one 
thing  he  wanted  was  more  than  the  many 
things  he  possessed.  He  failed  in  the  trial. 
He  nad  some  concern  about  his  si^ul,  but 
more  about  his  money  ;  •  he  went  away  sor- 
rowing,' because  he  eould  not  secure  the 
one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  isy  with  u»,  as  much  a  test  of  charac- 
ter now,  as  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  we  see 
a  man  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  pre- 
doniinant  sin  that  we  can  venture  to  hope 
that  he  is  renewed  in  the  si)irit  of  his  mind, 
that  he  is  even  got  on  right  ground.    Zac- 


cheus,  who  probably  set  out  worse  than  the 
iniler,  obtained  this  grand  victory  wliich  the 
other  missed. 

This  promising  young  man, in  proclaiming 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  uid  not,  how- 
ever, boast  of  his  devotion  ;  yet,  in  so  moral 
a  character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer 
was  altogether  neglected — but  it  must  have 
been  that  prayer  of  which  our  Lord  ifiys 
•  this  people  draweth  nighuntomc  with  their 
mouth,  and  honoureth  me  wiUi  their  lips, 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.*  Had  it  been 
sincere  prayer,  it  would  have  beqp  influen- 
tial prayer.  No  slave  to  avarice  can  wor- 
ship God  in  ^irit  and  in  truth,  and  it  is  such 
that  the  Father  seeketh  to  worship  him. 
While  the  heart  remauis  unchanged,  the 
temper  unsanctified,  and  the  life  unfruitfiil, 
the  prayer  has  not  been  *  the  effectual  fer- 
vent prayer  which  availeth  much.' 

But  ther»is  a  third  character,  who,  think-  > 
ing  both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be 
wrong,  is  determined  himself  to  be  right. 
He  divides  the  difference^  and  adopts  half 
of  the  scheme  of  each.  He  approves  of 
works,  but  doubts  their  unassisted  efficacy 
to  obtain  salvation.  He  honours  the  Re- 
deemer, and  places  confidence  in  His  sacri- 
fice ;  but  it  is  not  a  lull  entire,  unmeasured, 
confidence.  He  thinks  thje  Saviour  so  far 
conripetent  towards  effecting  part  of  his  sal- 
vation that  he  cannot  be  saveu  without  Him, 
but  dares  not  trust  Him  with  the  whole.  So, 
without  intending  to  be  profane,  he  enters 
into  a  kind  of  partnership  with  Him  whose 
blood  was  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  He  proposes  to  contribute 
his  own  share  to  a  contract  of  his  own  ma- 
king, trusting  that,  as  the  Saviour  knows  he 
is  not  perfect.  He  will  graciously  supply 
whatever  is  deficient  in  nis  services,  and 
make  up  what  is  lacking  to  their  perfec- 
tion, he  himself  continuing  to  be  the  work- 


in 


ut  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  cha- 
racter, if  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  after 
divine  truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  na- 
ture, he  at  length  begins  to  find  that  the  plan, 
which  he  once  thought  so  admirably  contri- 
ved, does  not  answer.  He  finds  that  his 
spiritual  interests  do  not  advance.  He  be- 
gins to  discover  that  his  faith  is  cold,  even 
his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its  progress  unsa- 
tisfactory. Hb  exertions  want  the  inspi- 
ring principle,  they  want  a  genuine  faith. 
He  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his  good 
actions,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest  half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by 
those  persons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust 
in  them.  He  at  length  throuen  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  grace,  oegins  to  discover,  or 
rather  to  feel,  that  while  one  party  is  exclu- 
sively exalting  fiiith  and  the  other  works* 
both  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  rather  not  to 
have  known,  that  there  is  a  third,  a  heaven- 
ly principle,  a  sacred  cement  without  which 
tneir  separation  might  be  eternal,  and  even 
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their  junction  would  be  Imperfect  This  sa- 
cred principle  is  love.  He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heart — 
that  it  demands  and  confers  that  charity 
-without  which  faith  is  dead,  and  works  are 
It  is  that  heavenly  sentiment,  the 


vam. 


love  of  God  in  Christ  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,  without  which  he  that  livcth  is  coun- 
ted dead — ^that  principle,  without  which  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
l^ge  are  unavailing — without  which,  giving 
all  the  s^s  to  the  poor,  and  even  the  body 
to  be  burned,  will  not  profit — it  is  that  inde- 
structible attribute,  which,  when  phrophe- 
cies  shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease,  and 
knowledge  vanish  away,  will  nrver  fail — ^it 
is  that  perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when 
« that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.* 
Love  will  survive  when  faith  shall  become 
sight,  and  hope  shall  be  fhiitign.  It  shall 
constitute  our  nappiness  when  we  shall  know 
(iod  'even  as  we  are  known.'  We  shall 
possess  it  in  its  plenitude,  when  we  shall 
awake  up  after  His  likeness.  For  love,  like 
every  other  holy  disposition,  is  but  an  ema- 
nation ^  the  perfections  of  God,  a  spark 
from  the  original  flame,  an  asdmilation  to  his 
nature  ;  since  God  is  love. 

In  faith  there  may  be  fear;  in  works  there 
may  be  constraint ;  but  the  inspirinjg,  in- 
vigorating, endearing,  principle  of  love 
changes  me  fearful  slave  into  tne  affection- 
ate child ;  transforms  Him  whom  he  had 
degmded  as  a  hard  master  into  a  tender  fe- 
ther.< — This  love  makes  labour  light,  ser- 
vice freedom,  dependence  safety,  duty  de- 
light, sufferings  easy,  obedience  pleasure, 
submission  choice.  By  the  warmth  with 
which  he  now  cultivates  this '  Unction  from 
the  Holy  One,'  he  will  be  rendered  moi'e 
meet  for  that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  His 
right-hand  for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  found  his  own  ut- 
ter insufficiency  for  this  great  work.  He  b 
in  the  situation  of  the  newly  converted  apos- 
tle, who  had  doubtless  previously  exercised 
a  regular  but  formal  devodon,  but  it  never 
would  have  been  said  of  him  before — *  be- 
hold he  prayeth  !*  He  begins  with  lowly 
prostration  to  besiege  the  throne  of  grace  ; 
nc  nows  prays  with  a  fervour  he  never  felt 
before.  He  goes  on  to  feel,  not  only  its  ne- 
cessity, but  its  efficacy  ;  gradually  acknow- 
ledges its  transforming  power,  and  in  time 
becomes  sensible  that  its  consolations  are 
neither  few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  the 
visual  ray  is  purged  ;  to  his  rectified  optics 
— 'trees  are  become  men.'  He  now  ex- 
claims, '  not  of  works,  lest  an^  man  should 
boast. '  But  though  he  has  leit  off  boasting, 
he  is  so  far  from  having  left  off  working, 
that  he  is  hv  more  active  in  good  deeds, 
than  when  he  trusted  they  would  caiTy  him 
to  heaven ;  superinduced  humility  has  com- 
pletely led  him  to  the  secrets  of  his  own 
i^cttit.    He  feels  wants  and  deures  of  which 


he  was  never  before  sensible ;  and  waatstt 
readily  find  a  tongue,  readily  suggest  un))id- 
den  pi*ayer,  unprompted  praise.  Trayerii 
become  the  vetT  breath  oif  his  being;  pnis 
is  so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  forged 
it  is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  hib  task,  oat 
his  refreshment.  What  lately  seemed  a  m- 
cessary  drudger)',  the  severe  injunction  oft 
hai*d  master,  is  now  the  pleasant  service  of 
an  affectionate  child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  time  he  hii 
lost,  but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retneve 
than  to  lam  ent  the  past.  H  e  has  found  that 
the  soul  will  not  be  saved  where  the  heart 
is  not  renewed.  Of  that  i-ene^al,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  is  become 
nyare  and  more  sensible  in  his  devotioDal 
exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of  imper- 
fection as  he  becomes  lese  imperfect,  heii 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  ene^ 
eies,  of  a  heai*!  to  trust,  and  a  will  to  obey. 
He  feels  an  increasing  desire  of  conformity 
to  his  Divine  Saviour,  and  such  a  growth  in 
grace,  that  with  him  to  will  and  to  do  is  al- 
most become  the  same  thing. 

All  the  faculties  which  Gfjd  has  gixea 
him  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  re- 
tains Him  in  his  memory  by  the  recollectkn 
of  His  mercies— he  ret^us  Him  in  his  us^ 
deratandhif^^  by  meditating  on  His  perfec- 
tions. Bv  this  intelligent  lacuUy  he  reflects 
on  what  God  is  in  himself,  in  His  word,  and 
to  his  own  souL  lit  his  wiU,  he  loves  God, 
and  laments  that  he  ever  l()ved  any  thing  in 
Comparison  of  Him.  llius  all  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  voluntarily  as  it  weie,  jirra 
into  the  worship  of  God,  or,  in  the  fewer 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  sum- 
mons theoi  all  to  assist  in  his  dcvotioos^ 
saying,  'Let  all  that  b  within  me  praise 
the  Lord.  * 


Prayer, — The  Condition  of  it9  MtendarU 
Biesnngs,'^— Useless  Contention  about 
Termt. 

Men  contend  more  about  words  than 
about  things.  A  misunderstanding  respect- 
ing them  causes  more  disputes  than  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  are  the  signs.  In  speak- 
'  mg,  for  instance,  of  the  connexion  between 
prescribed  duties  and  promised  blesangs, 
are  there  not  certain  iiK)flensive  and  well- 
meaning  words  which  seem  to  have  bron^t 
more  repi-oach  on  those  who  use  them  than 
their  harmless,  if  not  legitimate  character, 
may  be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  might  expect  more  gentle  treat- 
ment on  thenngle  ground  that  it  is  very  fre- 
quently to  be  founof  in  the  Holv  Scriptures 

The  obnoxious  Ifirms  to  which  we  here  al- 
lude are  rnvards  and  condition*.  We  have, 
hi  general  avoided  the  use  of  them,  not  for 
any  harm  discoverable  in  them  when  used 
and  understood  in  the  scriptuial  sense,  but 
for  fear  of  creating  an  idea  contrar)'  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  ccyiveyed.  In  the 
legal  sense  they  are  very  cxceptionablea  for . 
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the  one  case  we  deserve  nothina^from 
d,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  notning  of 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions 
h  God,  but  He  condescends  to  propose 
:m  to  us.  In  this  latter  case,  it  is  fi*ee 
Lce  imposes  the  reasonable  condition  :  his 
e  grace  bestows  the  unmerited  reward. — 
e  not  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  con- 
ionai  ?  I'he  beatitudes  include  both  the 
Kilticm  and  the  reward.  Our  blessed  Sa- 
ur,  in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and  indivi- 
alizes  his  promises.  He  gives  us  a  string 
articles  pi  blessedness  and  recompence ; 
t  specific  recompence  to  the  specific  duty; 
tongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  the 
igdom  of  heaven  to  those  who  are  perse- 
ted  for  righteousness'  sake ;  the  vision  of 
.xl  to  the  pure  in  heart. 
The  Holy  Spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine 
rewards,  by  teaching  the  Apostle  to  con- 
ct  it  even  with  the  very  being  of  Omnipo- 
nce.  '  God  i», '  and  it  immediately  follows, 
at  'he  is  a  moarder  of  them  that  seek 
m.'  Surely  this  is  a  condition,  as  much  as 
e  threat  that  he  will  punish  those  '  who 
row  not  God.*  Eveiy  where,  and  particu- 
rly  in  the  Psalms,  prayer  is  made  the  con- 
tion  of  obtaining.  In  asking,  seeking,  and 
nocking,  the  condition  and  the  reward  most 
ppropriiitely  meet. 

To  those  who  come  to  the  Redeemer,  he 
as  declared  that  *  they  shall  in  no  wise  be 
ast  out '  Their  coming  is  the  condition  of 
hdr  being  accepted.  'Rest,' again,  is  the 
oiaoling  pi-omise  which  he  makes  to  •  the 
tcavy  laden*  who  come  to  him.  *  He  that 
Jonoureth  me  I  will  honour,*  is  both  a  con- 
lition  and  a  rewanl.  What  is  thefpromise  of 
wrdon  to  repentance,  but  a  condition  ?  The 
iCf^tive  denunciation  is  a  condition.  *  Ye 
»U1  no/  come  tome,  that  ye  might  have  life.* 
Without  holiness  no  man  shall  sec  the 
^iOixl ;  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
jod.'  Do  not  these  imply  the  blessings  at- 
ending  the  contrary  temper  ?  State  the 
luestion  thus  :  Shall  we  l>e  heard,  if  we  do 
•ot  pray  ?  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  do 
wt  repent  ? 

/  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the 
Wngs  which  God  hatli  prepared  for  them 
l^t  love  him. '  It  is  the  love  of  God  then, 
'hich  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  those 
*ings  which  the  heart  of  man  cannot  coii- 
rtve. 

All  the  promises  made  to  faith  are  condi- 
^s,  as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  I'he 
^odand  faithful  servanto  whowellemploy- 
I  their  ten  and  five  talents,  were  rewaixled 
r  having  their  talents  doubled ;  the  punish- 
^ntof  tlieir  unprofitable  companion  was  a 
'nditional  punishment.  He  nad  made  no 
'c  of  what  was  committed  to  him. 
V^hy  is  that  bright  variety  of  promises, 
*>  him  that  ovei-cometh,'  repeated  with 
^h  unwearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  vi- 
J*»«  of  the  Saint  at  Patmos  >  What  is  it  but 
^^^utihil  concatenatioQ  of  conditions  and 


i-ewards,  closed  with  that  joyful  climax,  •  he 
that  overcometh  shall  be  a  pillar  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord,  ^d  shall  go  no  more  out/ 
If  language  more  clear  ciin  be  found,  if  as- 
surance more  explicit  can  be  givfn,  if  pro- 
mises more  distinct  can  be  pi-oduccd,  we 
confess  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  them. 
Did  not  Moses  himself,  the  most  disinterest- 
ed of  men,  look  to  the  recompence  of  the 
reward  ?  And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moses, 
'  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame  ?* 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  and 
joy,  and  triumph  of  his  immediate  apostles, 
and  of  their  remotest  successors  ;  of  Ridley, 
of  Latimer,  and  Cranmer.  They  will  still 
be  the  consolation  of  the  Christian  sufferer 
for  righteousness  sake  to  the  end  of  time- 
Let  us  not  then  forfeit  our  inheritance  by 
slighting  the  promise. 

*  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  grace  in  re- 
spect of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  purchase  of  it  by  the  sacred 
treasures  of  Christ's  blood,  and  the  un- 
chan^jeable  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  wherein 
God  promises  heaven  to  all  obedient  and 
true  believers,* 

The  things  may  be  called  by  other  names, 
but  they  amount  to  the  same  meaning. — 
There  is  a  proud  disinterestedness  which 
would  seem  to  intimate,  that,  because  we 
desene  nothing  we  expect  nothing.  Our 
expectation,  it  is  true,  arises  entirely  from 
God's  goodness,  and  not  at  all  from  our  me- 
rit It  arises  especially  from  his  fidelity, 
which  leads  him  to  make  good  his  own  en- 
l^aeement.  He  has  Himself  said,  '  faithful 
is  He  that  has  promised.  * 

This  view  ot  the  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  for  us  by 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  repeat,  it 
deducts  nothing  fi'om  the  soverei^ty  of 
God.  All  the  promises  are  the  gracious  of- 
fiers  of  an  amnesty  by  an  insulteuKing,  who 
condescends  to  ofi'er  a  treaty  to  his  rebellious 
subjects.  We  deserve  nothing  at  his  hands. 
He  owes  us  nothing.  Punishment  we  do  in- 
deed deserve  *  if  He  were  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  done  amiss  ;*  yet  He  declares  that 
punishment  is  his  strange  work.  He  has 
reversed  the  attainder,  by  the  sacnfices  of 
his  Son.  The  attainted  rebel,  instead  of 
disputing  about  the  terms  of  i*ecqpciliation, 
instead  of  proposing  terms  of  his  own,  thank- 
fully accepts  what  the  king  offers.  Though 
our  pardon  hangs  on  a  hrm  belief  in  the 
gi-eat  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  us  not  so 
explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  neglect  the 
duties  he  has  enjoined  us  t<f  perform.  If., 
our  fcuth,  though  sincere,  is  often  weak,  let 
us  remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even 
more  imperfect  than  our  faith  ;  and  let  us, 
by  fervent  and  unremitting  prayer,  labour 
at  once  tp  build  up  our  faith  which  is  weak, 
and  to  perfect  our  obedience  which  is  de- 
fcctive 

God'not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king, 
i  He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legislator ;  still  the 
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old  revolutionary  nrinciples  are  enntinually 
breaking  out ;  to  check  which  the  soverrisji 

Sroposea  Icrma  as  pnxi^  of  our  allegiance.— 
Ic  docs  by  no  means  annex  salvation  ti 
them,  but  nc  requires  tliem  as  marks  of  cui 
re])eiitaiicc,  as  cmfintiiitions  of  our  loyally 
He  requires  tliem  as  evidences,  both  uf  oiii 
faith  and  of  nur  submission.  Ky  theiiifiisi>ii 
.of  a  new  spirit  of  lite  consequent  on  Hi' 
pardon,  the  acquitted  rebel  adi^ts  a  new  at" 
of  princii}les  which  show  themselves  by 
orcTt  acts,  suggested  and  nourished  by  fL" 
vent  prayer. 

We  ai*  aware  that  the  term '  evidences' 
used  above,   is  to  many,  no  less  revoltir ; 

ticJwl,  butbf  this  __. 

iiiterestedness  and  refilling  on  the  promhti 
we  shall  come  to  do  away  all  niotal  obliga 
tion,  wc  shall  attenuate  the  substantial  re 
alities  of  Christianity  into  a  meagre  theory- 
reduce  the  fruitfiil  principle  of  practical  re 
ligitn,  to  a  drv  and  unproductive  specul.i 
tion,  a  ban-en  thing'  to  which  nothing  that  is 
pe;-ceptible,  palpable,  tangible,  and  practi- 
cal, is  nccessiirily  appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notnriou  ■*, 
that  the  tci'msherehuTilily  attempted  to  111' 
vindicated  and  restored  to  their  true  signifi- 
cation, are  too  fi-cqucntly  made  the  sum  ari'l 
Hubstance,  the  whnle  ot  religion,  till  the  spi- 
rituality of  the  (iospcl,  and  the  great  pecu- 
liarities of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  smothei- 
cd  in  the  heap  of  frigid  human  ethics. 

It  is  by  the  promises  annexed  to  thest- 
conditioiis,  that  the  Christian  is  grndualli- 
bmught  to  consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a 
duly,  but  to  value  it  as  a  privilege ;  and  the 
more  earnestly  he  cultivates  trie  spirit  of 
su]iplicatkin,  the  more  deeply  will  it  enable 
hini  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
heart.  The  more  he  discovers  the  evils 
which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be  so  tar  from 
being  deterred  by  the  discovery,  from  aj)- 
proaching  to  the  fountain  of  merey,  that  it 
will  leodliim  to  be  more  diligent  as  well  ji= 
more  fervent,  in  his  application  there.  Nii- 
thingso  favourably  discovers  tous  our  spi- 
ritual exiffcncies,  nothing  can  qilicken  our 
petitions  for  their  reliefsopowetfully,  as  the 
conviction  (rf  their  actual  existence. — In  thi^ 
full  conviction,  in  this  earnest  ajiplicatioii, 
the  Chiistian  at  lenj^h  litis  the  t4ricacy  ol 
prayer  in  its  cnnscilatkms,  its  blessedJiess,  in 
Its  tramformin);  power. 

f'am  Exciurafor  the  Ji^rglrct  of  Prayer. — 
TheAlanojBumnen.  —  CairofArkcmi- 

ak. — Praiji-r  against  the  P'rur  of  Death. 

— Chararlen  to  iv/uiin  thin  I'raytr  in  He- 

mmmendrd. 

I HKRK  arc  tiotafew,  who  offer  apologies 
for  the  neglect  of  giiritual  duties,  liv  Kivni^ 
they  l)elieve  them  to  be  riglil,  but  that  Iht-j 
aie  tempted  fn.iti  the  txenUt  of  them  b% 
iilkness.  oi  liuainL-ss,  bv  ciini]iaiiv,  orplL-u- 
*ure,  l'liismaybetnu;',t)ultun^b»iuuaxe 


not  Aaipulsions.  The  great  advenarr  i 
souls  may  fill  thefuncy  with  alluring  imipi 
of  eujoyiicnt,  so  as  to  draw  us  away  (rna 
anv  duty,  but  it  is  in  our  own  chtnce  to  bi- 
dulge,  and  through  grace  to  repel  them.  He 
may  act  upon  the  passions  through  outwanl 
objects,  which  introduce  them  to  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  but  thegtBceofiJodto- 
ables  all  who  ^thfutty  ask  it,  to  wichsued 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  tempt*- 
tion,  sin  would  be  no  sin.  ]  t  is  the  (Set  d 
the  grace  of  reustance  not  used,  which 
makes  the  offender  to  be  without  exone. 
All  thejnotives  and  allurementstonnitauld 


spiritual,  death  eternal 

Of  all  the  excuses  fcir  the  neglect  of  piaf- 
er,  the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omsNiB 
to  himself  bv  the  most  ptauablc  aptteie^ 
—Many  of  this  class,  active  for  themselves 
and  useful  to  the  world,  are  &r  from  den- 
ting either  the  propriety,  or  the  duly  of 
piaycr;  they  are  willing,  however,  for  tbc 
present,  to  turn  over  this  dutv  to  the  cletp, 

■' e  idle,  to  women  and  chitdren.  Thn-il- 
t  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not'lht 
most  important.  They  aciukowledge,  if 
men  have  lime  to  ipare,  ii\cy  cannot  spod 
it  better  J  but  lAfy  have  no  time.  Itisiukcd 
a  duty,  but  a  dutv  not  to  be  compared  wiili 
that  of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office 
the  counting-house.  Or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  c/tk 
one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  fian 
that  of  the  other.     We  only  plead  for  Ihdr 


business  and  a  statesman,  lad  d 
many  other  public  characteti,  recorded  ia 
Scripture,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  n- 
ainiilc  of  Nehemiah.     He  was  not  enlr  an 
iilhcer  in  the  court  of  the  greatest  kidr  of 
tlie  tasl,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  be  much  a 
the  royal  presence.    He  was  on  a  particiilv 
occasion,  under  deep  affiiction ;  forJeniB- 
-m  was  ill  ruins  !  On  a  certain  dav  hii  Bli- 
ss was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  tht 
iig,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending, 
rite  mcnarch  enquired  the  cause  rfh^ 
rrow,  aiid  what  request  he  had  to  makr.— 
He  instantly  'praveii  toihetiodofheaicn,' 
doubUcss  to  stretiKthen  him,  and  then  msdf 
'■■■■|«:titiontolhckinKforno]cssabocr,ttuii 
jIIow  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sa- 
cred city.  His  pniycr  preceded  his  request 
was  that  ui-ayer.  which  gavehimcnirar' 
present  ihut  petition,  hikI  which  periupJ 
induced  the  sovereign  to  nant  it.    \Vfc.i» 
double  encouragement  is  here  given  to  the 
courtier,  both  to  pray  to  Ciod,  aiid  to  aaak 
tiTith  to  a  king! 

'l'hiiughtlie]>leaoftlicman  of  burinc* 
for  his  utvn  particular  exemption,  canbt  w 
iiieuiis  be  giiitiuil,  yit  it  U  tlic  snMe  bco- 
tuitaihs  ul  tlw  value  of  his  pnilciiaanldr 
tien,  which  (kceives  him.    It  Itada  biV 
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believe,  that  there  can  be  no  evil  in  substi- 
tuting business  for  devotion.  He  is  ctjnsciinis 
that  he  is  industrioys,  and  lie  knows  that  in- 
dustry is  a  great  moral  quality.  He  is  right- 
ly persuaded,  that  the  man  of  pleasure  has 
no  such  plea  to  produce.  He  tlierefore  im- 
poses on  him  sell*,  with  tlie  belief  that  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  moral  fr)r 
a  religious  exercise  ;  for  he  has  leamed  to 
think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale 
of  duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the 
Suoday  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his 
religious  system  to  examining  his  accounts, 
to  give  a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey 
OD  that  day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no 
man  to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a 
duty,  or  more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  to 
the  man  of  business ;  whether  in  tne  higher 
or  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Thei*e  is 
no  man  who  more  stands  iti  need  of  quieting 
his  anxieties,  regulating  his  tempers,  cooling 
his  ^iritsb)r  a  devout  apj^lication  for  the 
blessing  of  God  ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more 
necessary  to  implore  the  divine  protection 
for  the  duties,  or  preservation  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  scene  in  which  lie  is  about  to  en- 
ga^ ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  important  to 
solicit  dirtrction  in  the  difficulties  which  the 
day  may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it  is  more 
incumbent  to  solicit  support  agaiirst  the 
temptations  which  may  ue  about  to  assail 
him  ;  none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  an  upriglit  intention,-  a 
sound  probity,  and  an  undeviating  sincerity, 
is  of  more  importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  him 
to  stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental 
fldctuations  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  witliout 
inebriation,  a  sudden  flow  of  prosi)erous  for- 
tune, or  to  sustain  any  adverse  circumstadte 
with  resignation  ? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situations, 
even  those  who  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  rejigion,  cannot  but  acknowledge 
how  much  the  ordinary  and  necessary  cures 
of  daily  life,  especially,  how  much  any  un- 
expected accession  to  them,  are  likely  to 
cause  absence  and  distraction  in  their  devo- 
tions :— -how  much  then  ought  tliev,  whose 
whole  life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  these  dangci's,  to  double  their  vigi- 
lance against  them,  and  to  implore  direction 
under  them. 

Were  the  Christian  soldier  accustomed 
never  to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  dail) 
life,  without  putting  oti  this  panoply,  the 
shafts  of  temptation  would  strike  w  ith'a  fee- 
ble and  ernng  blow ;  they  would  not  sv) 
deeply  pierce  the  yarded  heart.  And  were 
fervent  humble  daily  prayer  once  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  its  effects  would  reach  be- 
yond the  week-day  engagcnuMUs.  It  would 
gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to  the 
postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  festive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary 
•Vol.  II.  -  70 


journey,  to  one  of  those  six  days  in  which  we 
are  enjoined  to  labour.  It  w  ould  lead  him 
to  the  habit  of  doing  •  no  manner  of  work' 
on  that  day,  in  which  the  doing  of  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  great  Lawgiver  in  his  own 
person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the 
divei*sities  of  character,  occasioniU  events, 
difference  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  of 
circumstances,  which  may  not  only  render 
the  j)i-ayer  whioh  is  suitable  to  one  man  un- 
suitable to  another,  but  unsuitable  to  the 
same  man  under  every  alteration  of  circum- 
stances. 

but  among  the  proper  to])ics  for  prayer, 
there  is  one  whicli,  being  of  universal  inte- 
rest ou^ht  not  to  !)e  omitted.  For  by  what- 
ever dissimilarity  of  character,  capacity, 
prdfession,  station,  or  temper,  the  condition 
of  man,  and,  of  coui-se,  the  nature  of  prayer, 
is  diversified — there  is  one  grand  point  of 
union,  one  circumstance,  one  condition,  in 
which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state,  of 
which  every  man  is  equally  certain ;  one 
event  which  happenetli  to  all, —  'it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  l  he 
rtigged  roiid  of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of 
pleasui*c,  as  well  as 

*  The  path*  of  glory,  Irad  but  to  the  grare.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of 
death,  we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
fi-om  the  o\  eiwhehning  dread  of  that  house 
which  is  a])p()inted  for  all  living — we  are  put 
in  mind  that  all  who  are  born  must  die  ! 

*  The  end  o£  all  things  is  at  hand.'  To 
what  pui-jjose  does  the  ai)ostle  convert  this 
awful  proclamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  en- 
courage gloomy  tempers,  to  invite  to  unpro- 
fitable melanclioly  ?  No  :  he  uses  the  solemn 
admonition  to  stir  us  up  to  moral  gooilness 
— therefore,  •  be  soljer' — he  does  moi*e,  he 
uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious  vigilance,— 
*and  watch  unto  pniyer,* 

Some  men,  and  they  arc  not  the  best  men, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they 
suppose  it  to  be  at  a  distance  ;  but  this  boast- 
ful heroism  is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of 
their  being  in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it. 
Others  of  a  less  confident,  but  not  more  se- 
rious cast  of  mind,  take  pains  to  keep  it  as 
far  as  possible  from  their  thoughts  lest  the . 
indulging  such  gloomy  reflections  should 
make  them  uneasy,  and  embitter  their  pi*c- 
seijt  enjoyments.  They  banish  it,  indeed,  » 
fnjm  their  thoughts,  as  they  do  other  un- 
pleasant subjects  ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we 
do  not  fear  a  thing,  because  we  manage  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ef- 
fort betrays  the  very  fear  which  it  denies. 

'I'here  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should 
not  believe  it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as 
see  it,  Wc  continue  eagerly  to  cAtch  at 
^hc  thinpjs  which  are  always  sliding  from  us, 
and  which  no  grasp  of  oui's  can  retain, 
whilst  wc  forget  the  things  that  arc  not  only  • 
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hr.;,tening  to  meet  us,  but  uhicli  will  i-eniain  jcd  to  pray  ;  who  had  thought  Ultlc  cf  zi.f 
wii'a  u:>,  not  thixHigU  time  only,  but  etcr-  inimortality  but  that  which  was  to  be  ccc- 
nity.  jferrfd  by  the  applause  of.  dymg  creatures 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the  '  like  himself ;  wlio,  in  the  vanitv  cf  pc^sess- 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make  ing  talents,  had  f<Tg*.ti*:n  that  fie  mu«i  rn« 
their  will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer  ;  but .  day  account  for  the  api^licution  of  tliem ;  if 
we  know  that  we  will  keep  up  the  reraem-  !  happily  he  should  be  br«  uyrlii  to  seethe  c\il 
brance  without  accelerating  the  approach  ;  \  of  his  own  heart,  to  fed  tli-j  wiuits  of  hij 
familiarity  with  the  th(>ught  is  the  best  own  soul,  how  intense  will  be  his  icj/tiit- 
means  of  conqueiin^;  the  fear.  It  is  not  pu-  ♦  ance,  that  he  had  loved  ihe  piaisc  cf  men 
biUanimity,  but  pnidence,  so  to  fear  deatn as '  nK-re  than  the  praise  of  (i'«.i !  h^  w  fcrvcr.tly 
to  fear  to'  meet  it  in  an  unprepared  stite  of.  will  he  pnty  that  hismercitsin^y  r.otajrgra- 
mind  ;  and  that  fear  will  always  be  siife  and  j  vate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  ihat  his  t4t:.t$ 
balutar)',  which  leads  to  the  preparation.        may  n<>t  become  the  insti-unitat  cl  his  pu- 

Pmyer  against  the  fear  of  d&ath,  by  keep-  .  nishment !  How  cai-nc>tly  ^>  ill  he  s'.i;ipliaite 
ing  up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  paitlon,  how  devoutly  w  id  l.c  *  ^w  e  gliT\  to 


moitality,  will  help  to  wear»  us  fronva  t(X)  in- 
timate attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so 
soon  to  quit.    By  thii  habitual  preparation 


God,  before  his  feet  stum!/,  j  o:i  tli;r  (Lirii 
mountains  !* 
'I'hc  man  of  businrs^,  to  \\h~ni  wehi\e 


to  meet  bur  Judge,  we  shall  be  bix>ught  to  i already  adverted,  who  ili'.tipiit  hi**  scnt-R.rj 

an  interest  ni  the  so  deeply  laid,  his  spccul.-.tu.'.s  r."j;ni  V-..:.r 


pray  more  earnestly  fur 
great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive  moi-e  effec- 
tually against  e\  ery  (jffencc  which  may  ag- 
g^vate  the  awfulness  of  that  meeting. — 
Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  emphati- 
cally remind  us  that  it  was  sin  w  hich  brought 


planned,  that  nothing  c«  u'.d  f:i,btr.:tt  th.-rn; 
who  calculated  that  the  f.narc  w;t>as  iu'^c:\ 
in  his  power  as  the  present,  fircvt  t.ai 
death,  that  grand  suIivciiiT  cf  pj  jvcrs, 
might  inteipose  his  vtfo.      I  i*;>  n.  .p,  ^lio 


death  into  the  world,  which  intnKluces  tliat  I  could  not  hnd  time  to  pi'^v,  must  fiiul  time 


original  jirinciply  and  fii*st  act  of  sin,  fnmi 
which  all  our  natural  e\il,  and  practical 
offence?,  are  derived. 

But  Itt  us  not  be  accustomed  to  think  of 
dcatli  as  a  detached  and  separate  oI)jcxt,  as 
the  mere  insulated  circumstance  of  its  clo- 
sing our  eyes  for  ever  on  all  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  cheiish  ;  let  us  not  think  of 
it  only  as  a  consignment  to  the  narrow  cham- 
bers of  the  tomb,  but  let  us  ever  connect 
with  the  idea  of  death,  the  consoling  assu- 
rance that  to  the  real  Christian,  its  sting  is 
drawn  out;  this  will  fill  the  heart  with 
boundless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it.  This  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  the  anti- 
cipation of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world 
shall  know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  up 
the  elorious  prospect  of  that  eternal  day 
whicli  shall  know  no  night. 

Ferx'cnt  prayer,  Uiat  divine  grace  may 
piepare  us  tor  death,  will,  if  cormally  adop- 
ted, answ  er  many  great  moral  purposes.  It 
will  remind  every  individual  of  eveiy  class 
that  '  the  time  is  short' — that  *  there  is  no 
repentance  in  the  grave. ' 

To  the  man  ofo/iulencey  who  heapcth  up 
riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them, 
prayer  will  be  a  constant  memento :  it  will 
pemipd  him  that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  sha- 
dow, and  (lisquieteth  himself  m  vain  ;  it  will 
remind  him  vi  laying  up  treasures  where 
tliieves  cannot  enter,  nor  nist  conode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of 
death,  would  check  the  pride  of  youthful 
beauty^  by  reminding  her  how  soon  it  must 
say  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  father^  and  to 


to  die— he  may  at  len;^ih  fnici — haipy  it  he 
ever  find  it,  that  he  cannot  :nec  t  hi^  c.ld  with 
a  peaceful  Iieait,  and  a  resigned  sj^inr,  with- 
out the  prepamtion  of  pi  aver  for  ^upp;.rt  in 
that  aw  ful  period,  *  when  his  pu!-ji'--^e>  s!ia;l 
be  broken  off  and  all  his  thoughis  jn  rish.* 

The  man  offdeaHurc,  alas!  what  shdl  wc 
say  for  htm  ?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  sttrp 
of  degradation  in  the  moral  scr^le  ;  \'*  h;is 
not  even  human  suppoits ;  he  lias  nibbed 
himself  even  of  the  ordinary  c«nsr.laii'D$ 
resorted  to  by  ordinarj'  men.  He  has  no 
stay  on  which  to  lay  hold,  no  twig  at  whicli 
to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which  to  fliittcr 
himself  into  a  false  peace ;  no  recolkciioo 
of  past  usetiihiess ;  he  has  neither  scned his 
country  ;  noi-  benefited  society — wh-it  sliill 
we  say  tor  him  ?  If  he  pray  not  for  hi"isclt 
we  must  pray  for  him — with  God  ah  ihlugi 
are  possible. 

Ine  fiatrioty  indefatigable  in  the  public 
service,  distinguished  for  ir.te^t)* ;  but  ne- 
glecting the  offices  of  Christianity ;  whose 
lofty  character  power  had  not  warped,  iw 
cupidity  debased,  but  who>  ;^  religious  i)rir.- 
ciples,  though  they  had  never  been  rcnoon- 
ced,  had  not  been  kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit 
of  rare  disinterestedness  ;  a  moralist  of  un- 
blenched  honour,  but  who  pleaded  that  duty 
had  left  him  little  time  for  devotion!  SbnuiJi 
divine  grace  incline  him  at  last  to  seek  O'd, 
should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  prepared  i^ 
death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply  i  egret 
with  tlie  contnte  cardinal,  not  that  he  served 
his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  higher  ser- 
vices had  not  been  devoted  to  their  hijl-tst 


f)  object  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  amViii  fi 
corruption.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  sister,,!  which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  « ■  :.li 
The  man  of  genius,  he  whu  thought  that  gi\  e,  or  1:  ings  reward,  will  appear  no  V  ri;i':r 
,  ff  rni.kjng  many  books  there  would  be  no|  gldrious  in  his  eyes.     True  and  just  tf  1*;* 
<;.  ',  .*!..,  in  JilaZcul  idw.j*,  b'j<\  m-jjlect- ;  king,  devoted  to  his  countr\',  fciithful :».  -^ 
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Mil  bis  God  and  himself,  he  now  laments  that 
(%e  hdd  neglected  to  seek  a  better  country, 
oegiected  to  sen'e  the  King  Eternal,  tlie 
bwsed  and  only  Potentate;  neglected  to 
obtain  an  intei'est  in  a  kingdom  wnicli  shall 
twit  be  niovecL  He  feels  that  mere  patriot- 
ism, grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important  as 
is  its  end,  will  not  aftord  support  to  a  soul 
cJoiung  at  the  approach  of  the  inevitable 
lidur,  at  the  view  of  final  judgment. 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement, 
surrounded  with  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,*  bravely  defied  death; 
ibrgot  all  that  was  personal,  and. only  re- 
membered— ^nobly  remembered,  his  coun- 
try, and  his  immediate  duty ; — animated 
"With  the  glory  that  was  to  be  acquired  with 
lis  arm,  and  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  patriot ; 


-Wbftt  pity 


llist  wc  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  eoantry  !* 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  ever  made  a  con- 
science of  prayer,  may  he  not  herealter 
find,  that  the  most  successful  instru mental!-  ; 
ty  is  a  distinct  thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  dif- 
ferent in  its  results,  from  personal  piety  ? 
May  he  not  find  that,  though  he  saved 
others,  himself  he  cannot  save  ? 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shade 
t)f  honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought  1 
through  the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  him-  \ 
self  to  earnest  prayer,  he  will  deeply  re^'et 
that  he  neverentered  the  field  of  battle  with- 
out imploring  the  favour  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles ;  that  he  had  ever  I'eturned  alive  from 
fclaughtered  squadrons,  without  adoring  tlie 
Author  of  his  providential  preservation.  If: 
:iis  penitence  oe  sincere,  his  prayer  will  be 
t;ffix:tual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the  nfere 
iepressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
itwu  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of 
lis  darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses, 
svithout  glory,  without  the  cheering  band, 
ivithout  the  spirit-stirring  drum ;  without  the 
;umiiltuous  acclamation;  with  no  objects  to 
listract  his  attention  ;  no  conflicting  con- 
:ems  to  divide  his  thoughts;  no  human  arm, 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  on  which  to 
lepend.  I'his  timely  reflection,  this  late, 
:hoiigh  never  too  late  pra5^er,  may  still  pre- 
jare  him  for  a  pcacjiful  dying-l)e(l;  may  lead 
lini  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than  his  own, 
jr  that  of  an  army ;  may  conduct  him  to  a 
t'ictory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  tlius  dis- 
pose him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  than 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  bring 
tiim  to  acknowledge,  that  while  he  continu- 
ed t<i  live  without  subjection  to  the  Captain 
of  his  salvation,  though  he  had  fought  brave  • 
ly,  he  had  not  yet  fought  the  good  fight« 

77ie  ConsolatiortB  of  Prayer^-'Its  Perfietual 

Obligation^ 

In  addition  to  what  Ins  alrcadv  been  ob- 
served, as  to  convenient  seasons  f.>r  ]; raver, 
we  cannot  but  i*emark,that  many  Chribtiaiis 


have  been  enabled  to  convert  their  trials 
iiito  blessings,  by  gradually  bringing  them- 
selves to  devote  the  hours  of  wakeiul  and 
even  painful  nights  to  devout  meditation  and 
prayer.  By  doing  at  first  some  violence  to 
theirinclinations,tUey  have  afterwards  found 
in  it  both  pr9fit  and  pleasure.  I'he  night 
has  been  made  to  them  a  season  of  heart- 
searching  thouglit  and  spiritual  consolation* 
Solitude  and  stillness  completely  shut  out 
the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its  imper- 
tinences. The  mind  is  sobered,  the  passions 
are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  walchiul  Chris- 
tian as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  only 
God  and  his  own  soul.  It  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  one 
Being  in  the  universe,  who  never  slumber- 
elh  nor  sleepeth,  is  the  veiy  Being  to  whom 
he  has  free  access,  even  in  the  most  unsea- 
sonable hours.  The  faculties  of  the  mind 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their  highest  exer- 
cise, but  the  aflections  of  the  heart,  from  the 
exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more  I'eadily 
ascend  to  their  noblest  ol^ject  Night  and 
darkness  are  no  parasites;  conscience  is 
more  easily  alarmed.  It  puts  on  fewer  dis- 
guises. We  appear  to  ourselves  more  what 
we  really  are.'  I'his  detection  is  salutary* 
The  glare  which  thechceifql  day-light,  bu- 
siness, ])lca.sure  and  con>panv,'had  shed  over 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes  which, 
in  the  day  had  appeared  plausible,  now  pre- 
sent objections.  What  had  then  appeared 
safe,  now,  at  least,  seems  to  require  delibe- 
ration. I'his  silent  season  of  self-examina- 
tion, is  a  keen  detector  of  any  latent  evil, 
which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of  perfume, 
may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be 
maintained,  it  supplies  deficiences  of  devo- 
tion to  tliose  who  nave  little  leisure  during 
the  day  ;  and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  other- 
wise lost  hours,  it  snatches  time  from  obli- 
vion, at  once  a^ds  to  the  length  of  life,  and 
weans  from  the  love  of  it. 

If  the  weared  and  restless  body  be  temp^ 
ted  to  exclaim*  would  God  it  were  morning,' 
the  very  term  suggests  the  most  consoling 
of  all  images.  I'he  quick  mind  shoots  for- 
ward beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  :  it 
stretches  onward  to  the  joyful  morning  of^the 
Resurrection;  it  anticipates  that  blessed  state 
where  there  is  no  more  weeping  and  no  more 
ni^ht — no  weeping,  for  God  s  own  hand  sliall 
wipe  away  the  tears;  no  night,  fur  the 
Lamb  himself  shall  be  the  light. 

If  disqualifying  pain,  or  distressing  lan- 
guor, prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication, 
patience  is  itself  a  praver,  ^nd  a  prayer 
which  wiU  not  fail  to  be  Jieard.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  an  answer  to  silent  pray- 
er, in  the  case  of  Moses.  In  a  situation  of 
extreme  distress,  when  he  had  not  uttered  a 
word,  *  the  I-iord  said  unto  him,  I  have 
heard  thy  crying.' 

'I'he  tender  mcr^'  cf  our  compassidnate 
=  Father  »N  ill  mwke  b^ns.",  Jiiid  iiuanuaning 
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prayer  which  is  lUmost  uninteUigible  to  i  how  I  love  thy  law.'   He  wV 
languid  sufTercr  who  oilers  it.      Ciod  hit  all,  confidently  repeats, 
Its  not  to  be  informed,  he  wants  only  to   lone  1  am  occupied  in  thv 


m  a 
the 

wants 

be  rcnicmbered,  to  be  loved,  to 'be  stMii^ht 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  oithis  niv^hily 
watchlnjj;,  and  thih  ni^litly  prayer,  your  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  is  aosolutely 
deficient,  proj^lu-ts  and  apostles  will  not  (Mily 
afford  you  the  most  encouraging  examples, 
but  most  ])crfect  a.-%sistancc.  More  esne- 
cially  the  royal  treasury  of  king  David  lies 
opeii  to  you  ;  and  whatever  are  your  wants, 
there  your  resources  are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  ajipeuls  d(x^s  the  psdnist 
make  to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  !  *  Have  1  not  remem- 
bered I'hee  in  my  bed,  and  thouglit  upon 
Thee  when  1  was  waking  ?*  *  In  the  night,' 
he  again  exchiims,  *1  commune  with  my 
own  heait,  and  search  out  my  sj)irit.'  And 
of  this  holy  practice  was  he  s(^  little  weaiy, 
that  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  it.  •  Aslcng 
as  I  live  will  1  magnify  I'hee  in  this  manner. ' 
Similar  to  this  is  the  a])ostr(jphe  of  the  evan- 
gelical j)i*ophet — *  With  my  soul  have  1  de- 
sired '1  hee  in  the  night.' 

The  Psalms  of  David  exhibit  the  finest 
specimen  of  experimental  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage  and  this  unsjieakable  crjmfoi-t, 
that  in  them  GckI  sneaks  to  us  and  we  speak 
to  Him.  'I'liis  delightful  interiocution  be- 
tween the  King  of  saints  and  the  penitent 
sinner ;  this  interchange  of  character,  this 
mixture  of  prayer  aiul  pn)misc,  of  help  im- 
plored and  gi'ace  Ijestowed,  of  "weakness 
pleaded  and  strength  imparted,  of  favour 
shown  and  gratitude  relumed,  of  pi*ostra- 
tion  on  one  part  and  encouragement  on  the 
other,  of  aboundin)^  sorrow,  and  overflowing 
mercy,  this  beautiful  variety  of  affecting  in- 
tercourse between  sinful  dust  and  infinite 
goodness,  lifts  the  abased  nenitcnt  into  the 
closest  and  most  elevating  amimunion  with 
Ills  Saviour  and  his  (iod. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially' 
for  the  purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  re- 
fujje  for  the  suffering  body,  the  wakeful 
nund,  the  praying  spirit,  and  the  opiji-essed 
heart — that  very  sanctity,  and  deptn  of  de- 
votional feeling,  which  is  their  life-blood, 
may  lead  to  a  dangerous  misapplication  in 
the  mouth  of  the  irreligious.  Holv  expres- 
sions in  prayer,  and  ebullitions  of  grateful 
praise,  are  more  easily  committed  to  the 
memory,  than  impressed  upon  the  heart. 
And  is  there  not  some  danger,  that  not  only 
the  mere  formalist,  l^ut  e\  en  the  immoral 
man  may  apply  to  himself  sentiments,  de- 
clarations, assurances,  and  co^r^forts,  which 
can  only  belong  to  the  real  Christian  ?  For 
instance  ;  the  arrogant  man,  as  if,  like  the 
dervise  in  the  Pei-sian  fable,  he  had  shot  his 
soul  into  the  character  he  assumes,  repeats 
with  com])lcte  sclf-api)lication,  'Lord,  1 
am  not  high-minded  ^  the  tiifler  say«», 
hafe  \ain  iliiMighls  j*  the  \vtc\v^\va\? 


who  seldom  praTS 
•All  the^y 
>ng  1  am  occupied  m  tnv  statutes.'  The 
co\et()us,  in  the  words  of  Paul  or  Da\Td, 
with  as  much  self-complacency  deprecates 
avaiice,  as  if  the  anathema  against  it  Lad 
ever  o])ened  either  h's  heart  or  his  purse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substan- 
ces, by  continual  attiition,  are  at  lenph 
penetrated,  it  is  the  pleasing  task  of  chanty 
to  hope,  that  the  habitual  repetition  of  such 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  prim  i|?les  may  sink 
into  the  haixl  lurart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to 
look  into  himself,  to  compai^e  what  he  feels 
with  what  he  reads,  and  by  discos  ering  the 
disci*e])ancy  between  his  life  and  hispnivers, 
may  djjen  his  eyes  on  his  own'danger.tillby 
the  grace  of  G('k1  the  holy  vehicle  of  hishr- 
l)fH:risy  may  Ik*  made  that  of  his  conversion. 

Perhajjs  you  are  a  doubting,  weak,  and 
tremblin:^  penitent ;  not  indeed  doubting  of 
the  mercies  of  (iotl,  but  of  your  own  intere!Jt 
in  them.  This  feeling  may  arise  fn)m  adc*ep 
and  humbling  sense  of  your  own  sins  and  in- 
firmities, rather  than  from  any  criniinnl  un- 
belief. Here  comes  hito  your  relief  a  whole 
host  of  gracious  prmiscb,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  your  case,  'ihe  tender  images  of  *the 
smoking  flax,'  and  *  the  bniised  reed,'  the 
promised  acceptance  of  '  the  contrite  spirit, 
and   the    broken   heart.'    But   bevrind  all 


them,  not  only  when  he  was  *a  man  tf  SG^ 
1*0 ws  and -acquainted  with  grief,'  but  now 
when  he  is  even  •  ascended  to  the  glon' 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  before  the 
world  began, ' 

How  soothing  is  this  expression  of  the  Di- 
vine compassion  !  It  is  not  barely  the■hea^ 
ing  or  the  seeing,  it  is  the  feeling^  of  cur  in- 
firmities. He  was  in  all  pomts  tennptcd  like 
as  we  are.  I'his  is  the  most  exquisite  touch 
of  sympathy  ;  he  not  only  suffered  but  was 
tempted  ;  here  indeed  the  resemblance  has 
its  limitation  :  for  he  was  without  sin.  He 
knew  the  condition  of  •  being  tempted,'  but 
not  that  of  yielding  to  it.  It  is  this  feeling/'t 
being  tempted,  which  gives  him  such  an  in- 
timate concern  in  the  feeble  fearful  C-hri*^ 
tian.  He  sends  the  angel  of  his  presence, 
and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  confinn.v 
tion  of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  all  our  af- 
flictions he  is  afflicted,  is  the  awful  interro 
gation,  •Siiul,  Saul,  why  pcrsecutcsl  thou,' 
—  not  my  church,  but  '/wr .?' 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  de- 
jected spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  wtctfl- 
tented  to  show  his  willingness  to  jjardwi  by 
single  declarations,  however  strong  and  tii'- 
He  has  heai)ed  up  words,  he  has  crrwjcd 
images,  he  has  accumulated  expressions,  tf  | 
has  exhausted  language,  by  all  the  \^rii^ 
of  s\nonymes  which  express  love,  merry, 
pardon,  and  acceptance.  Thev  arc  ^•r 
ay^,  'I  Icir.usly  crowded  together,  that'  the  treffi- 
,  *  l^ovd  IbUu'^  mourner  wlio  was  not  sufficieoth'tf' 
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sored  by  one,  might  be  encouraged  by  an- 
oth^.  And  it  is  the  consummation  of  the 
Divme- goodness,  that  this  message  is  not 
tent  by  his  ambassador,  but  that  the  King 
of  kings,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate, 
condscends  himself  to  pronounce  this  royal 
proclamation,  *The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
mercjfiil  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keci)ing 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin  ! '  Forgiving  indeed, 
but  in  consonance  with  his  just  demand  of 
repentance  and  reformation,  *  who  will  by 
DO  means  clear  the  guilty.' 

The  ardent  and  affectionate 'Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has 
abo  represented  the  Almighty  under  every 
character  that  is  endearing  and  consoling. 
He  denominates  him  •  the  God  of  patience 
and  of  comfort,*  *thc  God  of  hope  and  of 
peace  :*.  titles  which  are  peculiarly  address- 
ed to  all  the  exigencies  of  man,  and  gra- 
ciously expressive  of  God's  will  and  power 
to  supply  them.  There  is  an  appropriation 
of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  failen,children 
of  mortality ,  calculated  to  take  away  all  fear, 
and  to  fill  the  vacant  ro«m  with  love,  and 
peace?  and  gratitude  unspeakable. 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the 
prcHnises  of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are 
easily  satisfied  with  the  assurance  ot  pardon 
from  a  frail  and  sinful  creature  like  vourself 
whom  you  had  offended.  Why  is  God  the 
cnly  being  who  is  not  believed  ?  who  is  not 
trusted  ?  O  thou  that  hearcst  prayer,  why 
onto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh  come  ? 

But  though  God's  pardoning  grace  knows 
no  bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by 
measure,  is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have 
already  received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in 
his  own  hands  a  provision  for  our  humility, 
and  thus  keeps  prayer  in  full  exercise.  1  ne 
one  is  progressive  in  its  operation,  the  other 
is  full  and  free,  bestowed^  not  for  any  right- 
eousness in  the  receiver,  but  for  that  full  and 
perfect  oblation  once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not 
a  most  faIlacio^s  tinist  to  expect  that  our  sins 
will  be  blotted  out  without  that  habitual  re- 
pentance annexed  to  the  promise?  It  is 
vain  to  ofTer  the  bribe  ot  burnt  offerings,  the 
thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers  of  oil.  God 
desires  not  to  be  paid  for  our  pardon,  nor 

Erofited^  by  our  offerings.  He  never  sells 
is  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  j>ro- 
core  the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he 
pi"escribes  the  duty,  when  he  promises  the 
pardon.  •Repent,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.' 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter 
for  habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of 
our  nature  to  lament ;  but  when  to  these  we 
add  our  practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is 
the  sum  of  them  !  Yet  though  they  are 
more  than  we  can  exjiress,  tney  are  not 
greater  than  God  can  forgive ;  not  more 
Uian  the  blood  which  was  shed  for  them  can 
washout. 


But  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  un- 
known, and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer 
is  unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or 
he  who  uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling, 
may  probably  say.  Will  this  work,  wean- 
some  even  if  neccssaiy,  never  know  an  end  ? 
Will  there  be  no  period  when  God  will  dis- 
pense with  its  regular  exercise  ?  Will  there 
never  be  such  an  attainment  of  the  end  pro-' 
posed,  as  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  discon- 
tinue the  means  ? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one 
answer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made, 
by  an  a])peal  to  the  enquirer  himself. 

'  If  thei-e  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite 
certain  that  wc  shall  meet  with  no  frial  trom 
Providence,  no  temptation  from  the  world, 
any  day  in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have 
no  wixjng  tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no 
call  to  bear  with  those  of  others,  no  misfor- 
tune to  encounter,  and  no  need  of  Divine  as- 
sistance to  endure  it,  on  that  morning  wc 
may  safely  omit  our  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  in  which  we  have 
received  no  protection  from  God,  and  ex- 

Ecrienccd  no  mercy  at  his  hands ;  if  wc 
ave  not  lost  a  single  opportunity  cfif  doing 
or  receiving  good,  if  we  are  quite  certain 
that  we  have  not  once  spoken  unadvisedly 
with  our  lips,  nor  entertained  one  vain  or 
idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that  nighWwe 
may  safely  omit  praise  to  God,  and  the  con- 
fession of  our  own  sinfulness,  on  that  nieht 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  thanks- 
giving. To  repeat  the  converse  would  be 
superfluous. 

When  wccan  conscientiously  say,  that  re- 
ligion has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  ii  law 
to  our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bridle 
to  our  tongue,  a  restraint  to  every  wrong 
passion,  a  check  to  every  evil  temper,  then, 
some  will  say,  we  may  safely  be  dismissed 
from  thedrudeery  of  prayer,  it  will  then  have 
answered  all  tne  end  which  you  so  tiresome- 
Iv  recommend.    So  far  from  it,  we  really 
figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  we  could  hope  to 
hear  of  a  bemg  brought  to  such  perfection  of 
discipline,  it  would  unquestionably  be  found 
that  this  would  be  the  very  being  who  would 
continue  most  perseveringly  in  the  practice 
of  that  devotion,  which  had  so  materially 
contributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into 
so  desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble 
to  discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  most 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  the  condition  into 
which  such  discontinuance  would  be  likelr 
to  reduce  him.   Whatever  others  do,  he  will 
continue  forever  to  *  sing  praises  unto  Thee, 
O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue  to 
telL  of  Thy   loving  kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night  sea- 
son.* 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  reli- 
gion as  something  nominal  and  ceremonial, 
rather  than  as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life, 
he  felt  nothing  encouraging,  nothingrefresh- 
ing,  nothing  delightful  in  prayer.  But  since 
he  began  to  feel  it  as  the  means  of  procuring 
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ini.  \vo;;.<j(>h  iiannai!  ii^jiir^ 


^ 


that  so   cffcctuVily  lai^-s  lii:ii  ii'.)r;ve   t:it.' |  tiic  pntytr^  of  I'/ij  i\  ort!.c  r,uriera\aa-'.g 
'world,  n'jne  ihat'sfi  tsptriS  his  tycs  tn  it^  ■  i.iterce.«>Vic:".siit'-\l'.^t^-S  citric ih'.-rjj'i'/licilt' 


and  the  alluri-mcDtsi  ofplvu<iirc,  i.mjc  that .  he  to.}t.ltL:l  :;:r  :l  let^in.t^  ii^ti.  li'^  o^n  I*  - 
can  so  sustain  Iiini  unrlcr  WvAir,  »*c  ti:i>  "  s'»in,  a-id  r'iL'S'icojs?:vt:  pnnui^o  ir.."!chy 
him  throtij^h  difficuilies;  noi.c  ihat  can  ^•.' the  Alinig'.r.y  Judi^e  to  th_-  M:rcc  s.sivtly  rt- 
quicken  him  iti  the  practice  rf  even*  \ircii",  Muccd  i>uml>ci  ct  the  ri^ht'«.ii">,  tor  whose 
and  animate  him  in  thedischai^i^e  of  cvli\  I  sake  I'.ieiitiitioii  f  r  pre>i'r\'t'.;i.ri  wnstttcr-. 


duty. 


But  if  prayer  be  so  exhiliratin^  to  the 


ed,  ^lY-Adix  proof  f.ftlie  Divine  aj:pr.bjUcn 
add  a  btiilLiitaj  enc'>u»iieen»C'i;t  In  Yttn,vA  in 


soul,  what  shiiU  be  said  cf  praise  i*  Hrstise  is  i!ie  di:t;,  i.f  iiitercc>v.r\' pr-jer.     Tiieprf>- 
the  only  employment,  \%c  lia'l  almri'St  sr.id,  it  |  .niie  cl  God  was  not  v.  ith^Jraw  n.    Ihe  pra- 


is  the  only  duty,  in  ul/ich  self  finds  no  pail. 
In  praise  we  go  out  '»f  cursclvcs,  and  tiiiuk 
only  of  ilim  in  wh'^ni  we  ofiVr  iL  It  is  the 
most  i)urely  disinterested  of  all  sen  ices.  It 
is  p^ratitude  without  solicitation,  acknow- 
ledgment witho.it  petition.  Prayer  is  the 
overflowing  expression  ot  our  wants,  praise 
of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the  l.inj^uiij^e  of 
the  destitute,  ]>raise  of  the  redeemed,  dinner. 
If  the  an^lic  spii-its  offer  their  praises  ex- 
empt from  «Air  mixture  of  infirmitv  or  alloy, 
yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  .to  the  angels.  They  arc  un- 
fallen  beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  crin, 
*  Worthy  the  Lamb,  ft^v  he  was  slain  fr-r 
lis.* — Prayer  is  prospective.  Praise  takes 
in,  in  Its  wide  range,  enjoyment  of  present, 
remembrance  ot  past,  and  anticipation  ot 
future  blessings.  Prayer  points  the  only 
way  to  heaven^  'praise  is  already  tlicrc.' 


On  In(erce8soryi.Prayrr, 

The  social  affections  wei-c  givt-n  us,  not 
only  for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. The  charities  of  father,  son,  and 
Brother,  were  bestowed,  not  onlv  to  make 
life  pleasant,  but  to  make  it  useful ;  not  on- 
ly that  we  might  contribute  to  the  present 
comfort,  but  to  the  eteraal  benefit  of  each 
other. 

'  These  heaven-implanted  affections  are 
never  brought  into  exercise  more  properly, 
nor  with  more  lively  feelings,  than  in  inter- 
cessory prayer.  Our  frfcnds  m;iy  have  wants 
"which  we  cannot  remove,  desii*cs  which  we 
cannot  g^tify,  afflictions  which  we  cannot 
relieve,  but  is  always  in  our  power  to  bring 
them  beforc  God  ;  to  pray  for^  them  when- 
ever we  pray  for  ourselves.  This,  as  it  is  a 
most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  isanindispensi- 
ble  obligation,  ft  is  a  duty  which  brings  the 
social  anections  into  their  highest  exercise, 
and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid  and  re- 

ceiVed. 


er  was  cf;nditif.:jal,  aiid  co»'il:l  the  pcliliircr 
n  ive  iLaile  uj>  his  very  lo\^t\i  c(»n.|.lenjtu*., 
tiie  citv  had  bet:n  saved.  The  inicrceilinj 
he.irt  m  any  event  is  sure  to  gain  sc  methJi^ 
f.»r  itself. 

Priver  is  fuch  #n  cnl;ir?;er  of  the  affec- 
tions, such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  *c 
ca:TiV)t  but  w^-niiev  how  any  wim  live  in  tk 
practice  (;f  ir,  sli- u:d  be  pen<irifais:nlhcvr 
alms;  or,  if  they  do  jj*5\e,  should  doit 
*  gmdeiiigly  or  of  necessity.'  Surely  if  oif 
prayer  be  coi-di.il,  we  shali  he  more  rt;i'lyto 
assist  as  well  as  to  lr>ve  tlv.-se  f.'>r  w!»r.m  »c 
are  in  the  habit  of  makir.jj  suppi:cati«in  to 
Gud.  It  is  impossible  to  pniy  sincerely  ff 
the  well-being;  of  others,  .without  being  de- 
sirous of  contributing  to  it.  W'e  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  complete  species  of  se>fHic- 
cqjtion  than  that  practised  uy  an  avaricious 
profess^ir  <»f  i-eligion,  one  who  goes  on  me- 
chanically  to  pray  for  the  jioor,  wliiibt  hH 
prayei^has  neither  opened  his  heart  nor  his 
])urse.  He  may  value  himself  on  this,  asca 
other  instances  of  his  ingenuity,  in  haviw 
found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of  doing  good,  and 
go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hear  those  tremen- 
dous words  of  exclusion,  *  Inasmuch  as  \c 
did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  yc  (fid 
it  not  to  me.* 

Thcix:  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  ITiP 
same  principle  which  diKj)oses  a  Christian  to 
contnoute  to  the  temjionJ  interotscf  thoK 
he  loves,  incliiies  him  to  brea*  he  Ti"^  eantt^t 
supplication  for  their  spiritual  benefit.  M 
only  does  prayers  for  others  promote  nniunJ 
affectirm,  not  rmly  does  it  soften  the  heart  cf 
him  who  intercedes,  l>ut  it  is  hrped  thattbef 
f(jr  whom  the  intercession  is  mailo,  may  re«p 
the  benefit.  ^ 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  d«efl 
in  generalities  for  the  ])ublic,  nor  in  limit*' 
lions  to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  tneml  of  every  de- 
scription of  the  chddrcn  of  mortality,  b 
the  fidness  of  our  compassion  for  the  mise- 
ries of  mankind,  wc  pour  out  our  hearts  in 
,VV7i\cr  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  we<iP 
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IL  But  there  is  another  and  a  large  class 
lo  are  still  more  objects^f  our  pity,  and 
iJfcauently  should  be  of  mr  prayer.  We 
ay  tor  those  who  have  no  portion  in  this 
»rld,  but  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  to 
ay  for  those  who  have  their  whole  portion 
it  ?  We  pray  tor  the  praying  servants  of 
^d,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for 
ose  w  ho  never  pray  for  themselves.  These 
e  the  persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
e  nicrc^''  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our 
luisticin  inipoitunity  in  their  favour, 
lb  it  not  affecting,  that  even  into  our  devo- 
)ns  we  are  disposed  to  cjirry  tlie  regard  we 
o  highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of  this 
fc,  by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon 
lose  who  want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to 
JcTour  supplications  in  favour  of  those  who 
re  blinded  by  the  too  full  enjoyment  of 
icni.  If  the  one  duty  be  done,  should  tlie 
Iher  be  left  undone  ? 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  ma- 
ty instances,  where  neither  high  station,  nor 
jreat  riches  itnpede  piety;'  or  obstruct  devo- 
ton.  Yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general 
endcncv  of  rank,  and  csj)cciully  of  riches, 
sto  witndraw  the  heart  fix)m  spiritual  exer- 
ascs,  more  than  the  hand  ft'om  pecuniary 
KXiky. 

Lft  us  then  fervently  include  amon^  the 
objects  of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable 
indvery  necessitous  class  among  the  rich 
indgR-at,  if  such  a  c'ass  there  be,  who  live 
wilh(.ut  any  sensible  feeling  ot  the  |)resence 
of  GtKl  as  acknowledged  In  ])rayer  : — for 
those  persons  who  never  entertain  a  doubt  of 
their  own  deserts,  even  if  they  do  net  deny 
Him  who  is  the  giver  of  the  boundless  bles- 
angs  which  U»ad  them  to  forget  Him. — 
wnge  !  that  the  very  ovevliowing  cup 
which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  shouk^  in- 
duce forgethUncss  !  Strange  !  that  prayer 
'0  God  shoidd  be  neglected  in  pi-oponion  to 
the  magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penuiy  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with 
4  beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequal- 
led rhetonc  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep 
sensibility,  and  occasionally  tinctured  with 
tligious  feeling — the  eloquent  and  almost 
prophetic  author  of  Reflections  on  the  Re- 
solution in  France  ; — 

*Thc  English  peo)^  are  satisfied,  that  to 
^e  great,  the  consolations  of  religion  ai*e  as 
*€c^ary  as  its  histructions.  They  too  are 
wnong  the  unha])py.  They  feel  perstmal 
>ain  and  domestic  som^w.  In  these  they 
'avjt  no  privilege,  but  are  subject  to  pay 
heir  fiill<x>ntlngeijt  to  the  contnbutions  le- 
iedon  mortiUity.  They  want  this  sovereign 
•sdra  under  their  gnawing  cares  and  anxie- 
'cs,  which  being  less  conversant  about  the 
niited  wants  of  animal  life,  ran^c  without 
n^it,  and  ai'e  diversified  by  infinite  combi- 
ations  in  the  wild  and  uubounded  regions  of 
Pagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is  want- 
tg  to  these  our  often  very  unhappy  brcth- 
^n,  to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 


minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope 
or  fear;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing 
langour  and  overlaboured  lassitude  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do  ;  something  tqjtx- 
citean  appetite  to  existence  in  the  j)alled  sa- 
tiety which  attends  on  all  pleasnies  which 
may  be  bought,  where  nature  is  not  left  to 
her  own  process,  where  even  dc'sirc  is  antici- 
pated, and  therefore,  fiiiition  defeated  by 
meditated  schemes  and  contrivances  of  de- 
light ;  and  no  inter\al,  no  obstacle,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  wish  and  the  accom- 
plishment.* ^ 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  riches 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — be  largely 
liberal,  even  from  self-interest.  Not,indeei 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow 
a  remuneration  for  the  devotifnis  you  with-' 
hold.  Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more 
than  your  superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if 
not  to  vindicate  Providence,  yet  to  benefit 
yourselves.  Not,  indeed,  to  revive  the  old 
jjious  fraud  of  depending  for  salvation  on 
the  prayers  of  others  ;  yet  still  you  may 
hoj^e  to  be  repaid,  with  usuiiius  hitercst, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  veiy  tender 
charity  of  their  prayers  for  you.  Tncir  sup- 
plications may  pos'sibly  be  so  heard,  that 
you  may  at  length,  be  broiii»ht  to  the  indis- 
pensable necessity,  and  the  bounden  duty  of 
pi*aying  for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  dntv  of  praying  for 
our  enemic?^,  the  most  powerful  example  be- ' 
queatlicd  to  us  in  Scrijjture,  next  to  that  of 
his  Divine  master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of 
St.  Stephen.  Even  after  the  expiring  mar- 
lyr  had  ejaculated  *  Lord  Jesus  receive  my 
spirit,*  he  kneeled  down  and  c»ied  with  a 
loud  voice  •  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.*  Let  every  instance  of  Roman  great- 
ness of  mind,  let  eveiy  stoiy  of  (irecian  mag- 
nanimity be  ransacked,  and  pr  duce,  who 
can,  such  another  example.  ^  'J'htii-s  is  tu- 
mour, this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  hci-oism, 
this  isrC:hnstianity  :  M^/  died  for  their  coun- 
try, Jesus  for  his^neiines ;  t/:ey  implored 
the  gods  for  themselves,  Stephen  tor  his 
mumei-ers. 


7 Tie  Praying'  Chrhtiati  in  the  IVorld.^^Tiie 
PromiHc  oflxeaC  to  the  Christian. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  so  materially  de- 
pends on  the  lia!)it  of  fervent  and  heart-felt 
devotion,  may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place, 
to  insist  on  the  i)robabie  effects  which  would 
follow  the  devout  and  conscentious  exercise 
of  prayer,  rather  than  on  prayer  itself.^ 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
eamest  desire  of  our  Ifbatts,  it  will  inevita-  , 
bly  become  the  gi-eat  business  of  our  lives  ; 
the  one  is  the  only  satisfactc.ry  evidence  of 
the  other  :  consequently  the  religion  of  the 
heart  and  life  will  promote  that  prayer  by 
which  both  have  been  promoted.  • 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true 
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interest  of  mankinil,  who,  under  the  power- 
ful plea  of  wh;i[  great  t1iiii)p<  Ci<^l  hasdnne 
fbrus'moun-edi-mptioii  byHisSon,  nfgltcl 
to  encourage  oiir  active  services  in  His 
cauie.  Hear  the  words  of  inspiration,  'He 
not  slothful;  'run  the  race  T  'lif^lit  the 
good  Rght ;'  '  strive  to  enter  in  ,''  ■  rave  dili- 
gence I*  '  work  out  vour  own  salvation  ;' 
'  Ciod  IS  not  unmindful  Mi  forget  your  hibour 
of  love;'  'but  when  ye  have  done  all,  say, 
Ve  are  unprofitable  servants,  ye  have  done 
that  which  was  your  duty  to  do.' 
Bni  if,  after  we  have  dune  all,  we  arc  un- 

trofiiable  servants,  what  sihall  we  be  if  we 
ave  done  nothing .'  Is  it  not  obvimis  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhor- 
tations, clearly  meant  that  a  sound  faith  in 
.the  wordof  God  was  meant  to  produce  holy 
exertion  in  his  cause  ?  'ITic  activity  in 
doing  good  of  the  Snn  of  God  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  his  devotion,  and  both  gloriutisly 
illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed  his 
divinity.  Until  we  make  then  our  religion 
a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we  bi* 
Cnristianit]3  as  an  illustrious  genius  is  ; 
to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its 
treat  to  live  in  the  world,  and  dwell  among 
men ;  until  we  have  brought  it  from  the 
ctnset  to  the  active  scene,  from  the  church 
to  the  world,  whether  that  world  be  the 
couil,  the  senate,  the  exchange,  the  publi 
office,  the  privatecoiinting-house,  the  court 
of  justice,  the  professional  departments,  o 
the  domestic  drawing-room,  it  will  not  have 
fiilly  accomplished  what  it  was  sent  on  earth 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  i 
language,  but  of  its  spirit :  the  former 
frequently  as  inoimpatible  with  public,  as 
is  unsuitable  to  private  business  ;  but  the 
latter  is  of  universal  application.  Wemean 
that  (he  temper  and  dispositions  which  it  is 
theobject  of  prayer  to  communimte,  aliould 
be  kept  alive  in  society,  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion in  its  affairs.  That  the  integrity,  the 
veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity,  the  hbc- 
rality,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  the 
candour  towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  strenghtened  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer,should  be  brought 
firom  the  retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  condtu:!. 

Though  we  have  observed  above,  that  it 
nratherthe  spirit  than  the  language  of  reli- 
gion that  should  be  carricil  into  business,  yet 
we  cannot  forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem 
to  decline  much  from  the  sober  usages  of 
our  ancestors.  Formerly  testamentary  in- 
Btruments  were  never  made  the  mere  con- 
veyance ot  worldly  possessions,  Thej-  were 
also  made  the  vehicles  of  pious  sentinieiib:, 
and  always  at  least  opened  with  a  (levDut 
ofTeriiig  of  the  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  man 
can  write  the  words  my  latlmill  without  a 
solemn  reflectionon  that  Am!  art  which  must 
inqfritablv  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  which  act 
he  a  making  it.    May  tiM  this  alteration  in 


the  practice  lie  partly  asciibed  to  the  de- 


their  thargu,  uf  giving  to  them  a  sdcnuiily 
the  most  impressive,  by  udviftingmonfrc- 
tiuently  to  the  awhil  truths  of  Cnristiuniiy '. 
Rven  if  siKli  awakening  a]>peals  to  the  an- 
scivntx  slKHild  fail  of  thrir  effixts  on  the  un- 
happy convicts  to  whom  they  ai*  addrets- 
ed,  they  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to 

f  the  mime i-ous  persons  present.   A 

1,  a  caution,  a  repr<Kif,  imd  exhorta- 

dl  on  pure  Christian  principles,  and 

thus  coming  trom  a  )>nift.-a!Uiin  to  wbkh  it 
ajiprars  nut  immediately  to  belong  aiaj  Or 
...  .•...11..  tr —  lujj  being  expecte^proihice 

the  most  salutary.  The  teni- 

bly  affecting  cireumstances  of  the  monieali 
the  appalUiig  scene  so  sooi  to  follow,  inua 
give  an  unspeakable  weight  to  the  nna 
touching  admonition.  He  who  is  judging  the 
condemned  violator  df  divine  and  huRiaa 
.stands  as  a  kind  of  representative  d( 
the  futurejudgeofquick  and  dead,  indwDl 
himself  soon  be  judged  by  Him,  a  considen- 
tion  which  makes  his  rcsponsibihty  pccoli- 
arly  tremi'iidous.^ 

But  to  return, — Though  we  mtist  not,  in, 
accommodation  to  the  prevailing  jirejudica 
and  unnecessary  zeal  against  aliHincnee  ud 
devotion,  neglect  the  imperative  duties  d 
retirement,  prayer,  and  meditation ;  jct, 
|>erhaps,  iis  prayer  makes  so  indispensijilc 
an  aiticic  in  the  Christian  life,  some  retired, 
contemplative  persons  may  apprehend  thai 
it  makes  tlie  whole ;  whereas  prayer  is  aij 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  giing. 
It  is  tlte  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  actjcn,  bui 


iKillbe  Ken,  iliHi  liii  i«iiiwau,on  ibil  poiaucweiW 
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that  ustrfiitneM.  Religion  keepsherchildren 
in  fall  employmmt.  It  finds  tbem  work  for 
tfcry  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sun- 


ttes  arc  happilr  comprised  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence— *  I  will  think  up<Hi  the  command- 
ments to  DO  them. '  What  the  Holy  Spirit 
hujio  indimcdubly  jcdned,  he  does  not  eepa- 
nte.     • 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in 
the  mommg  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spi- 
nnial  pulse  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal 
tf  the  HcJy  Scriptures,  will  find  his  woric 
crowine  upon  him  in  regular  proportiwi  to 
dU  willm^ess  to  do  it.  He  is  diligently  ex- 
act in  the  immediate  duties  of  the  passing 
day.  Though  procrostSnation  is  treated  by 
many  as  a  light  evil,  he  studiously  avoids  it, 
because  he  has  felt  its  mischiefs ;  he  is  active 
eyenfrom  lheloveDfease,fbrhe  knows  that 
the  duties  which  would  have  cost  him  little, 
if  dooe  on  the  day  they  were  due,  may,  by 
the  accumulatioa  of  many  neglected  iays, 
ccsthimmuch.  The  tear  of  this  rouses  him 
to  immediate  exertion.  If  the  case  in  ques- 
tion tie  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he  inquires, 
be  prays  ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing,  what 
his  nand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his 
m^hc,  and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always 
•CIS  on  his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving 
noa  is  giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  1  He 
has  on  his  hands  the  pooi'  that  want  bread, 
the  afBicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distress- 
ed who  want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want 
teaching,  the  depressed  who  want  soothing. 
At  home  he  baa  his  bmlly  to  natch  over. 
He  has  to  give  instruction  to  hie  children, 
and  an  example  to  his  servants.  But  his 
more  imniediate,  as  well  as  more  difficult 
work  is  with  himself,  and  he  knows  that  this 
exercise,  well  performed,  can  alone  enable  i 
him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest.  Here  he ' 
finda  work  fisr  every  faculty  of  his  under- ' 
■tandin^  every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
ereiy  ^ectjon  of  his  heart.  Here  his  spirit 
truly  iabcura.  He  has  to  watch,  as  well  as 
to  pray,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened 
by  prejudice ;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not 
Maume  the  ■ha]>e  of  virtues,  nor  his  good 
one*  oigender  self-applause ;  that  his  T>est 
intentions  do  not  mislead  his  judgment ;  that 
his  candour  do  not  degenerate  into  indiffe- 
rence ;  nor  his  strictness  into  bigotrv  ;  that 
bis  moderation  do  not  freeze,  nor  his  zeal 
bum.  He  has  to  controul  his  impatience  at 
the  defeat  of  his  most  wisely  conceived 
plans.  He  will  find,  that  in  his  best  services 
there  is  snmeljiins  that  is  wrong,  much  tliat 
.is  wanting  ;  and  he  feels,  that  whatei'er  in 
'  thent  is  light,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  incompleCt-, 
that  bis  wanneM  aabciions  ai-e  languid,  per- 
Vol.  It  n 


haps  his  best  intentions  not  realized,  his  best 
resolves  net  followed  up.  In  this^view, 
though  he  19  abased  in  dust  and  ashei  in 
I  looking  up  to  God  as  the  ftHintain  of  perfec- 
tion, he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him  also 
as  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jeiui, 
He  prays,  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  know- 
ledgeolhis  own  faults  may  make  him  more 
humble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine  mercici 
more  grateful. 

He  will  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently 
want  energy.  He  has.  therefore,  to  watca 
against  cDld  and  heartless  prayer;  though, 
perhaps  the  humility  arising  from  this  con- 
sciousness is  a  benefit  in  another  way.  He 
feels  it  difficult  to  bring  every  '  thought  into 
csptivityto  the  (Aedience  of  Christ, '^yct  he 
goes  on  cheerily,  willing  to  believe  that  what 
may  be  difficult  is  not  impoauble.  He  tui 
to  struggle  against  over  anxiety  for  tempo- 
ral things.  Hchas  to  preserve  simplicity  of 
inteDti<»i,  consistency,  and  perseverance. 
He  has,  in  short,  to  watch  against  a  longliit 
of  sna,  errors  and  temptations,  which  be 
will  find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  In 
number,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his 
catali^e. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has, 
above  all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  men, 
as  he  may  find  it  more  easy  to  enduie  the 
cross  than  to  despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he  < 
have  in  a  good  degree  conquered  his  temp- 
tation, he  may  still  find  a  more  dangeroo* 
enemy  in  the  applause  of  the  world  than  he 
found  in  its  enmity.  He  has  obien'ed,  thai  , 
many  amiable  and  even  pious  persons  Who 
are  got  above  the  more  vulgar  allurement* 
of  the  world,  who  have  surmounted  all  the 
temptations  of  a  more  sensual  kind,  who  are 
no  longer  subdued  by  its  softening  luxuries 
its  seaiicing  pleasures,  its  dazzling  splen- 
dours, nor  lis  captivating  amuseoients,  tiava 
not  yet  quite  escaped  this  danger.  The  keen 
desire  tn  its  good  opinion,  the  anxiety  for  it* 
applause,  ensnares  many  who  are  got  above 
any  thing  else  which  the  world  has  to  offer. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  last  lingering  »n  which. 
cleaves  even  to  those  who  have  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  religion,  the  still  iine»- 
tingui^ed  passion  of  a  mind  great  enough  to 
havesubdued  many  other  passions. 

Thedanger  of  theChiistian  in  the  wCnid, 
is /rom  the  world.  Heisafraidofthe  sleek, 
smooth,  in^uating,  and  not  discreditaUe 
vices ;  he  guards  against  self-complacency. 
If  his  affairs  prosper,  and  his  reputatioa 
stands  high,  he  betakes  himself  to  his  onlv 
sure  refuge,  humble  prayer.  He  knows  it 
is  more  easy  to  perform  a  hundred  right 
deeds,  and  to  keep  many  virtues  in  exercise, 
than  •  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of  the  world 
with  a  loose  hand.  Even  his  best  actions, 
which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  have 
their  daiigeis ;  ifiey  make  him  fisar  that 
'  while  he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  de^' 

Though  much  above  feeling  any  joy  in 
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vulgar  acclamation,  he  is  Dot  insemible  to  fin  creir  po«ble  form.  He  had  prenomif 


t^'~  praise  of  thobc  who  are  praiacrd  by 
others;  Init  though  not  indifferent  to  the  eoocl 
opinion  of  gorxl  men,  the  praise  even  of  the 
beftt  ifr  not  his  (Jtntct:  he  knows  that  to  obtain 
k,  is  not  tlie  ena  for  which  he  was  sent  into 
the  world.  His  ambition  is  of  a  higher  or- 
der. It  has  a  loftier  aim.  I'he  praise  of  man 
cannot  satisfy  a  spiht  whicn  feels  itself 
made  for  immortality. 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanitv, 
the  consciousness  of  that  alone,  would  be 
sufficient  to  set  him  on  his  ^uard,  to  quicken 
him  in  pra)  er,  to  caution  him  in  conduct. — 
He  does  not  tear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other 
individual  vice  ;  as  a  single  enemy  against 
which  he  is  to  be  on  the  watch,  but  as  that 
vice  which,  if  indulged,  would  poison  all  his 
virtues.  Among  the  sins  of  the  inner  man, 
he  knows  that '  this  kiiKl  goeth  ntA  out  but 
by  prayer.*  When  he  hears  it  said  of  any 
popular,  and  especiallv  of  any  religious, 
character, '  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain.' 
He  savs  within  himself^  he  is  vain, and  there- 
fore, 1  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How 
many  right  qualiti^  does  vanity  rob  of  their 
value,  how  many  right  actions  of  their  re- 
ward ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  va- 
nity in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  pros- 
tration before  his  Maker.  Lorci  what  is 
man  !  sliaU  the  praise  of  a  fellow  creature, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostiils,  whose  ashes, 
must  soon  be  mingled  with  my  own,  which 
may  even  before  my  own  be  consigned  to 
kindred  dust,  shall  nig  praise  be  of  sufficient 
potency  to  endanger  the  humility  of  a  being, 
who  is  not  only  looking  forward  to  the  a]>- 
plausc  of  those  glorious  spirits  which  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the  appro- 
bation of  C  Jrxi  himself  ? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally 
mixes,  see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and 
cheeif  ul  in  the  world,  they  little  suspect  the 
frequent  struggles,  the  scxrct conflicts  he  has 
within.  Others  see  his  devout  and  consci- 
entious life,  but  he  alone  knows  the  plague 
of  his  own  heart.  For  this  plague  he  seeks 
the  only  remedy  ;  to  prayer  that  balm  of 
hurt  mil  ids  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  praying  Christian  endeavours  to 
make  even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual 
expression  in  Scripture,  matter  of  improve- 
ment, lie  is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the 
distressed  his  mere  superj^uities,  he  makes 
requisitions  on  his  frugality  to  add  to  his  con- 
tributions, and  he  Learns  this  lesson  from  the 
highest  m^xlcl. 

He  ol>serveb  that  He  who  could  feed  thou- 
sands by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  yet  took  care 
not  to  let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafting 
on  it  a  moral  maxim,  for  general  use,  a  reli- 
gious duty  for  general  practice. — He  who 
could  h:ive  multiplied  to  any  extent  the 
twelve  baskets,  as  lie  had  aone  the  five 
loaves,  condescended  to  say,  '  gather  up  the 
fV;ij;nunts  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  Tost;* 
and  that  he  might  set  an  example  of  [»rayer 


bltned'iac  sample  but  abundant  me^  pit- 
senting,  in  this  single  iivtaoce,  an  anoo  cf 
three  great  qualities  generogit)-,  eooaooiT, 
and  devotiqn. 

'I'he  practical  Christian  obterves,  with 
g^ratefui  admiratxA,  how  Scripture  has,  ai 
It  were*  let  down  to  the  plaineaat  apprebcB- 
sion  the  habitual  doty  ol  constantlv  )oBkM% 
to  God,  by  a  familiar  alluaon  taken  fnm 
domestic  hie. — ^I'he  fidelity,  the  difigcnt  at- 
tention, the  watchful  ot>ser\ance  oif  'the 
eyes  of  a  servant  looking  to  the  hand  of  bii 
Master,  and  the  e]^  es  of  a  maidko  to  the  hjsd 
of  her  miijtressy'  is  a  simple  ilkistiatioB  cf 
the  Christian's  duty,  eauaily  inteUi^ble  to 
him  who  serves^  and  oUigatory  on  bun  «ho 
is  served. 

I'o  a  worldly  man,  his  own  an  appears 
less  than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  greater ;  not 
that  he  sees  through  a  false  n^diuro;  or  ag- 
gravates the  truth*  or  foists  the  apostk  s 
direcUon  to  think  soberly  ;  but  whfle  the 
nominal  Christian  weig^'his  offences  in  the  ' 
scales  of  the  world,  the  praying  Chrisbn 
biings  him  to  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  former  judges  of  un  ooly  as  he  sees  K 
in  others ;  and  the  worst  men  in  the  rank 
above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  a|)pear  so 
bad  as  they  are.  In  his  own  heart,  be  sen 
little,  because  with  that  heart  he  b  not  ac- 
quainted. Whereas  his  own  besom  s  the 
very  place  where  the  good  man  looks  fior  SB, 
anci  his  perceptions  of  what  is  w  rang  are  so 
delicate,  that  he  sees  K  in  its  first  seed ;  io 
short,  tiie  one  thinks  himself  worse  tkao 
others,  because  he  knows  himself  well ;  the 
otlier  thinks  himself  better,  because  he 
knows  himself  not  at  alL 

When  we  consider  the  conflicts  and  the 
trials  of  the  conscientious  watchful,  prayins 
Christian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value 
of  the  consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  rest 
from  his  labours,  which  supports  him  under 
them.    And  though  real  is  one  of  the  lowest 
descriptions  of  the  uromiseU  bliss  of  heaven, 
yet  it  holds  out  a  cheering  prospect  of  rdicf 
and  satisfaction  to  a  feelm^  being,  who  b 
conscious  c^  the  fallen  condition  of  his  inor- 
tal  nature  in  all  its  weakness  and  imperfec- 
tion.    Kest,  therefore*  is  of  itself,  a  promise 
sufficiently  inviting^  to  make  him  desire  to 
depart  ancl  to  be  with  Christ,  even  indepen- 
dently of  his  higher  hope.  'I'he  ioy  unspeak- 
able, the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
sfjlendid  images  ot  the  blessedness  of  hea- 
ven exalt  and  delight  his  mind.    Bat  it  is, 
though  with  a  higher,  yet  with  atnorc  inde- 
finite delight  He  adores  without  fedly  com- 
prehending the  mighty  b1es«ng.    But  the 
promise  of  rest  is  more  intelligible  to  the 
neavv-laden  Christian ;    he  better  under- 
stands it,  because  it  is  so  exactly  appliraUe 
to  his  present  want  and  feelings  : — thit  is 
not  our  rest     it  offers  the  relief  long^  fcr 
by  a  weary,  frail,  and  feveiish  being.    He 
who  best  knew  what  man  wanted,  premised 
I  to  His  disciples ^eczce  and  reti^  ana  ilis  Di- 
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rine  Spirit  has  represented  the  state  of  hea- 
ren  under  this  image  more  frequently  than 
Any  other,  as  being  in  more  direct  contrast 
to  Its  present  state^a  state  of  care,  anxiety, 
and  trouble,  and  a  state  of  sin,  the  cause  of 
ail  his  other  troubles.  Perhaps  this  less  ele- 
vated vic^of  heaven  may  occnr  more  rare- 
ly to  persons  of  high-wrought  feelings  in  re- 
Iffikxi,  yet  to  the  Christian  of  a  contrary 
character,  it  is  a  never-failing  consolation,  a 
home-felt  solace,  the  object  of  his  fervent 
prayer.  What  a  support  to  be  persuaded 
tl>at  *  the  work  of  rignteousness  is  peace,  and 
the  effect  of  righteousness  is  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever !' 


TJie  Lord* a  Prayer,  a  model  both  for  our 
devotion  and  our  firacfice, — //  teaches  the 
duty  of/iromoting  schemes  to  advance  the 
Glory  of  God, 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up 
petitions  lor  their  subjects  to  pi'esent  to 
themselves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarchs 
consider  the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  re- 
ward, nor  do  they  number  the  petitions  so 
much  among  the  services  done  them,  as 
among  the  burthens  imposed  on  them. 
Whereas  it  is  a  singular  benefit  to  our  fallen 
race  that  the  King  of  kin^  both  dictates  our 
petitions,  and  has  promised  to  recompense 
us  for  making  them: 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be  found  the 
seminal  principle  ot  all  the  petitions  of  a 
Christian,  both  for  spiritual  and  temporal 
things  ;  and  however  in  the  Alness  of  his 
heart  he  will  necessarily  depart  fi*om  his 
model  in  his  choice  of  expressions ;  into 
whatever  lamins  he  may  expand  the  pure 
cold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he  will  still 
nnd  the  general  principle  of  his  own  more 
enlar^d  application  to  God,  substantially 
contained  in  this  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  no^ii  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
descen»on,  that  knowing  our  propensity  to 
err,  our  blessed  Lord  should  Himself  have 
dictated  our  petitions^*  partly  perhaps  as  a 
corrective  of  existing  superstitions,  but  cer- 
tainly to  leave  behind  Him  a  regulator  by 
which  all  future  aees  should  set  their  devo- 
tions ;  and  we  might  perhaps  establish  it  as 
a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in  general,  that  any 
petition  which  cannot  in  some  shape,  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  spirit  of  some  part  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  be  adop- 
ted. Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in  their 
due  subordination ;  they  are  asked  for  in 
great  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request 
for  the  divine  intercession  we  must  of  course 
offer  for  ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not 
yet  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of 
the  several  clauses,  what  in  human  compo- 
sition the  critics  call  concealed  method. 
The  petitions  rise  out  of  each  otlier.    Eveiy 


part  also  is,  as  it  were,  fenced  roundel e 
whole  meeting  in  a  circle  ;  for  the  desii'e 
that  God's  name  may  be  hallowed.  His  will 
be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come,  is  referred 
to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the 
close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  are  His,  then  His  ability  to  do  and  to 
g^ve,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we 
do  not  make  our  prayer  the  g^round  of  our 
practice,  if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe, 
and  act  as  we  pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if 
our  petitions  are  not  heard,  and  consequent- 
ly not  answered. 

In  the  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyp- 
tic vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God,  and  the  books  were  open-  • 
ed,  and  another  book  was  opened  ;  the  aead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things,  which  were 
written  in  the  books ;  were  judired  jrccording 
— not  to  their  prayers,  but  *  their  works. 
Surely  then  Christianity  is  a  practical  reli- 
gion, and  in  oixler  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  bur 
life  by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  m«y  be 
hallowed,  yet  nej^lect  to  hallow  it  ourselves, 
by  family  as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and 
a  conscientious  attemlance  on  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end 
of  our  praying,  by  falling  shoi  t  of  its  obliga- 
tion. 

I'he  practical  discrepancies  between  our 
prayei-s  and  our  practice  do  not  end  her^ 
How  frequently  are  we  solemnly  imploring 
of  God,  that  •  His  kingdom  may  comCj 
while  we  are  doing  nothing  to  promote  his 
kingdom  of  grace  nere,  and  consequently 
His  kingdom  of  glory  hereafter. 

If  we  pn^  that  God  would  '  give  His  Son 
the  heathen  for  His  inheritance,*  and  vet 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  whetner 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  globe  should  live 
heathens  or  die  Christians  ;  if  we  pray  that 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,'  yet  act 
as  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  Christi- 
anity ended  as  well  as  began  at  home.  If 
we  pray  that  •  the  sound  may  go  out  into  all 
lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world,*  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the 
sound  within  our  own  hearing, and  the  wonds 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  this  a  prayer 
which  goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  ? 

When  we  pray  that  «His  will  may  be  " 
done,' we  know  that  His  will  is,  that  *aU 
should  be  saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.' 
When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending  the 
Gospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  comers  of 
the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
constantly  desire  of  God  in  our  prayers, 
that  '  His  saving  health  may  be  known  to  • 
all  nations. ' 

For  we  must  vindicate  the  veracity  of  our 
prayer  by  our  exertions,  and  extend  its  effi- 
ciency by  our  influence :  if  we  contribute 
not  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  we  pray,  what  is  this  but  mcx:king 
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OAiiscience,  not  by  unmeaning,  but  un- 
meant petitions  ?  If  we  do  nothing  we  are 
inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse  than  no- 
thing, if  wc  oppose,  and  bv  our  o[)position 
hinder  the  good  which  wc  do  not  think  pro- 
per to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring 
on  ourselves  the  appalling  charge  of  being 
'found  fiehting  against  God !' 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way, 
to  quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  ano- 
^^ne,  'that  the  heathen  are  very  well  as 
they  are,  that  the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Christians. '  With 
what  sort  of  Christians  these  asscrtors  of  the 


rival  innocence  of  Idolators  associate,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  determine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christ'iani- 
ty,  the  very  best  rcpi^sentatives  of  its  prac- 
tical cCccts,  allowing  also  that  too  many; 
who  remain  at  home,  and  who  profess  ana  i 
call  themselves  Chiistians,  are  guilty  of 
crimes  which  disgrace  human  nature,  yet 
Christianity  renounces  them.  Christian 
governments  inflict  on  them  capital  punish- 
ments. While  among  these  poor  idolators 
•11  these  social  duties  are  trampled  on,  all 
the  su^;gestions  of  natural  conscience  are  sti- 
fled, ntes  the  most  obscene,  sacrifices  the 
most  bloody  are  offered  ;  and  these  crimes 
are  not  only  committed,  but  sanctioned,  but 
joined  ;  they  do  not  violate  religion,  they 
make  a  part  6i  it.  Surely  then,  politically 
connected  with  them  as  we  are,  and  yet 
contentedly  to  leave  them  in  their  degraded 
atate  of  morals,  without  any  attempt  for 
their  improvement,  do  we  not  by  this  ne- 
^ect  virtually  pronounce,  and  awfully  an- 
ticipate their  dreadful  sentence,  'let  him 
that  is  unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is 
Ulthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still.' 

-  Ag^,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way 
to  throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by 
the  cool  remark,  that  •  these  things  belong 
not  to  us,  human  efforts  are  superfluous ; 
God  must  bring  them  ab'^ut  by  a  miracle.* 
»— God,  it  is  true,  introduced  Christianity  by 
miracles,  but  He  established  it  by  means. 
Miracles,  indeed,  are  His  preivjeative,  but 
man  is  his  instniment  Had  He  not  sent 
His  gospel  and  His  ministers,  it  is  probable 
that  the  strangers  sc«tttered  througliout 
Pontus,  GaUtia,  CappadiH:ia,  Bythinia,  and 
all  proconsular  Asia,  had  never  heard  of 
Chnstianity  to  this  day,  which  is,  indeed, 
still  the  case  of  too  many  parts  of  that  re- 
gion.. 

But  is  it  not  equally  the  effect  of  divine 
grace,  1  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a 
miracle,  when,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
most  unrelenting  warfare,  in  the  most  cala- 
mitous period  of  unusaal  sciircity,  when  Bri- 
tain had  the  whole  cixilizcd  world  in  anns 
against  her,  so  that  she  could  emphatically 
8;iy,  •  there  is  none  that  fiijhtcth  for  us  but 
only  Thou  O  G(xl— '  When  it  might  seem 
business  cnouj;h  for  any  !)ut  Christians  to 
take  care  of  tlicmselvL»,cven  lUui  Britain 


raised  the  banner  of  the  ctosb^  not  in  tlie 
most  unpnifitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruit- 
less objcVt,  but  that  she  might  carry  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the 
ends  of  the  habitable  globe.  Not  to  redeem 
His  sepulchre  from  infidels,'  but  to  conuna- 
nicatc  to  them  the  tidings  of  His  reanrecr 
tion,  and  of  redemption  through  his  blood. 
Is  it  not  the  effect  of  grace,  and  still  mocc 
nearly  approaching  to  a  roancle  when  m  t 
pciiod  immediately  subsequent,  whfle  thor 
fields  were  yet  red  with  slau^ter,  and  their 
rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
i  their  kingdoms  desolated,  God  disposed  Che 
hearts  of  hostile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  op- 
posing nations  and  the  tenacious  professon 
of  dinerent  religions,  yet  as  if  actuated  hf 
one  universal  feeling,  smultaneoosly  to  rise 
up  in  one  common  cause  for  the  acconi|^di- 
ment  of  this  mighty  object — when  the  fint 
use  they  made  of  the  termination  of  war  was 
to  disseminate  the  gospel  of  peace ;  the  first 
tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory  of  God  was  to 
publish  abroad  that  grand  instniment  of  good 
will  to  men  !  Let  us  not  then  iDoolse 
groundless  imaginations,  as  if  miracles  were 
wrought  to  justify  indolence  !  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the 
active  agent  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  Ephesos  teem 
rather  to  have  been  intended  as  a  coofirma- 
tion  of  tlie  truth  of  Sl  Paul's  doctrine,  than 
as  the  actual  instrument  of  con\ernoiL 
Many  rejected  the  gospel  who  saw  the  roin- 
cles.  Tnc miracles  wrought  did  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  apostle's  *  speak'm; 
boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  dispa- 
ting  and  persuading  the  things  coocerniDg 
the  kingdom  of  God. '  They  did  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  his 
continuing  to  preach  among  them,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctrinc-s 
of  his  mission,  '  Repentance  to*vards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Nor 
did  they  prevent  his  thinking  it  his  bnundeo 
duty  to  send  to  the  Ephesians  his  exquisite 
epistle,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  faith  is 
the  gospel  Here  we  behold  the  union  <f 
the  Bible  and  the  missionary — of  the  gospel 
sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

'  Many,'  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler, 
'  think  tnere  is  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  is 
superstition  ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithets 
of  superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  bees 
unsparingly  lavished  on  the  most  sober  sod 
well  digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
si'Tiptui-cs  abroad.  We  know  that  verj'  tri- 
fling errors,  erroi-s  inseparable  from  all  great 
undertakitigs,  every  petty  indiscretion,  the 
inevitable  C(«isequence  of 'emplo)'inga  num- 
Lyjr  of  inferior  agents,  have  been  carefully 
collected,  minutely  set  down  in  the  iKtt 
hook  of  observation,  and  triumphantly  prtj- 
clnced  as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  *  But,'  says  the  prx>fuund  pre- 
.  late  abovc-nan>cd,  in  his  very  able  dtftnce 
I  of  missitms,  preachctl  befi>re  the  vfncrabi< 
,  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  fuceign 
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ptifik*  '  Quojy  well^^Uspoaed  persons  want 
"onch  to  be  admonishea  what  a  dangerous 
tlUDg  it  b  to  discountenance  what  is  good, 
becanse  it  is  not  betten  by  raising  objections 
to  some  under  p»xts  of  it"^ 

The  truth  is,  thcif  are  neither  enthusiasts 
Bor  aoperstitious,  wno believe  that  wcli-con- 
oerteaaiMl  prudently  conducted  societies  for 
te  intMnotion  of  this  great  object*  acting 
vitli  a  deep  sense  of  human  imperfection, 
aad  in  dependance  upon  the  favour  of  God, 
«91p  in  due  time,  with  His  blessing,  without 
vych  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holv,  ac- 
coiplish  the  great  end  of  bringins;  all  the 
UBgdoins  of  the  world  to  become  the  king- 
dooiB  of  the  Redeemer.  But  he  is  the  su- 
pentitioa&  he  is  the  enthusiast,  who  in- 
oulffet  unfounded  expectations,  who  looks 
fcr  the  fulfilment  of  declaratious  which  have 
never  been  made,  wno  depends  upon  mira- 
cles wluch  have  never  been  announced,  who 
knks  for  consequences  without  tlieir  prcdis- 
(xwim;  causes,  who  believes  that  the  ukias- 
Bsted  heathen,  sunk  in  intellectual  and  spi- 
ritual darkness,  shall  call  on  Him  of  whom 
thev  have  not  heard,  or  that  they  shall  hear 
wttaout  a  preacher,  or  that  the  preacher 
wDI  be  found  without  being  sent 

We  might  Just  as  reasonably  expect  to 
see  the  beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  meta- 
phor, as  displayed  in  the  highly  figurative 
language  of  the  prophets,  actually  realized. 
We  nught  as  reasonably  expect  that  the 
rose  of  Sharon  shall  literally  blossom  in  the 
wilderness  of  Arabia,  or  the  cedars  of  Le- 
IttDon  spring  up  in  the  sandy  vallies  of  Afi*i- 
ca ;  that  the  thirsty  desert  should  produce 
qrantaneous  serines  of  water ;  that  the  tame 
and  savage  animals  should  live  together  in 
friendly  compact ;  that  the  material  hills 
ahall  really  sink  and  the  vallies  rise  of  them- 
selves ;  we  might,  1  say,  as  rationally  hope 
to  see  these  lively  illustrations  of  the  fulnl- 
ment  of  the  Divme  promises  literally  veri- 
fie^i,  as  to  expect  Christianity  to  make  its 
ovm  unassisted  way  into  the  distant  and  de- 
solate cornel's  ot  the  earth.  God  has  com- 
mitted Christianity  into  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians for  universal  diiTusion. 

Let  it  be  obsened,  that  it  appears  to  be 
no  real  departure  from  the  subject  with 
which  this  chapter  opened,  that  i-efcrcnce 
is  not  more  frequently  made  in  its  progress 
to  prayer.  'I'his  seems  to  be  the  less  neces- 
sary, as  we  are  not  reasoning  with  the  irre- 
ligious roan,  but  with  the  Christian,  with 
him  who  professes  to  use  the  Lord's  pmyer 
as  the  pattern  of  his  own  devotions;  and  from 
the  premises  of  that  prayer,  these  ol)serva- 
tions  are  not  forced  interpretations,  but  na- 
tural deductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  o[)e- 
ratians.  They  always  exhibit  simplicity 
and  economy.  He  never  works  a  superfluous 
miracle.  Tnere  is  also  analogy  in  his  works. 

•  Preached  at  Uair  uinitxnary  roecting.  Fibruar}- 
Wtb,  1738—9. 


Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  ho^y 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for 
them  no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the 
rich.  He  wrought  miracles  on  the  first  con- 
version of  the  heathen  ;  He  works  miracles 
for  them  no  longer,  he  now  turns  them  over 
to  Christians.  He  resigns  to  human  aj^ency* 
under  his  blessing,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  for  the  tem- 
poral wants  ofthe  indi^nt.  Christianity  and 
riches  are  deposited  m  the  hands  <^  Chris- 
tians, for  the  more  general  dispersion  of  both 
to  the  respectively  destitute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  glorious  and  devoutly 
desired  day  shall  arrive,  which  warms  the 
heart  even  in  the  distant  perspective  of 
prophecy,  when  nation  shall  no  more  rise 
against  nation,  and  they  shall  learn  War  no 
more  ;  what  is  so  likely  to  hasten  that  tri- 
umphant period,  what  is  so  likely  to  turn 
the  sword  into  a  pinining-hook,  and  to  esta- 
blish lasting  p^ce  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  oflove  and  concorcl  which  the 
universal  diffusion  of  gospel  light  is  calcula- 
ted to  impart  f  What  is  so  likely  to  produce 
charity  among  all  the  children  of  tne  same 
common  Father,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as 
sovereigns,  shall  be  brought  to  know  God^ 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least 

Those  ad  mirable  institutions,  whose  object 
it  is  to^ad  to  this  blessed  consummation, 
have  already  enlarged  the  borders  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
by  brmging  into  contact  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  from  almost  every  city  in 
the  civilized  world.  Christians,  who  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  each  others  existence ; 
it  has  already  shown  them  that  whatever 
difference  of  education  and  of  govemment, 
whatcvermodificalionsof  opinion  had  hither^ 
to  divided  them,  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  love  to  God,  of  faith  in  his  Son, 
and  charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at 
length  beginning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearer 
connexion.  These  general  principles  of 
agreement,  are  already  bringing  into  one 
point  of  union,  persons  whon^  difference  of 
sentiment  had  kept  asunder  as  widely  as 
seas  had  separated,  and  ai*e  the  only  means^ 
as  far  as  human  penetration  can  foresee,  of 
drawing  the  cords  of  amity  into  still  closer 
bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  early  stap;e  of  this 
vast  entcrprize,  may  we  not  perceive  that  it 
has  had  a  considerable  share  in  promoting 
mutual  good  will,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
growingconfidence,  and  this  with  foreigners, 
who,  though  they  had  subdued  their  enmi- 
ty, might  not  so  soon  have  conquered  their 
jealousy  ^  Has  it  not  a  powerfiil  tendency  to 
cure  any  remaining  distrust,  to  confirm  good 
faith,  to  promote  confidence  and  attachn^nt 
between  nations,  whose  respect  was  not  pei^ 
hai)6,  altogether  untinctured  with  suspicion.^ 
May  it  not  break  down  the  wall  of  partition, 
which  has  so  long  kept  us  asunder  ^  May  iu 
not  bring  those  wiio  were  aforetime  scpai^- 
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ted  in  heart  as  well  as  country,  to  unite  in 
Christian  brotherhood,  till  we  become  at 
length  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we  already 
ftre  in  regard  to  this  institution.  May  not 
the  probable  results  of  this  Christian  confe- 
deracy become  a  ratification  between  mo- 
narchs,  firmer  tlian  any  political  compact, 
stronger  than  any  diplomatic  convention  ? 
For  is  it  not  an  instrument  of  confederation 
of  which  the  great  seal  is  the  word  of 
God  ?  Does  it  not  embrace  the  two  sublime 
objects  of  the  sone  of  the  angelic  hosts,  by 
uniting  *  ^lor}'  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men  ?* 
For  what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to 
brin^  churches,  who  have  been  hitherto  kept 
.  in  spiritual  darkness,  to  a  gradual  and  de- 
voqtly  desired  reformation,  as  to  disperse 
that  darkness,  as  our  being  the  honoured 
instruments  oif  causing  the  fiiU  beams  of 
divine  truth  to  shine  more  directly  upon 
them  ? 

To  descend  to  the  veiy  minutest  wheels 
of  this  mighty  engine ;  with  whatever  deri- 
sion tliat  which  has  been  denominated  popu- 
lar charitj  may  ha\'e  been  treated  ;  its  infe- 
rior divisions  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
set  in  motion  the  young  and  the  poor.  I'o 
the  young  female  of  tortunc,  this  subordinate 
part  of  the  great  whole,  fijmishes  a  kind  of 
novitiate  to  her  future  and  more  extended 
sphere  of  charity,  for  the  details  ff  which 
tnis  sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the  poor, 
like  the  admirable  institutions  of  the  Savings 
Bank,  though  for  different  purpose^,  it  givti, 
them  a  little  and  a  safe  lift  in  the  scale  of 
society.  For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  to 
follow  in  the  turbulent  train  of  the  seditious 
demagogue,  less  disposed  by  his  pernicious 
but  persuasive  outcry,  to  give  their  stated 
penny  for  the  promotion  of  riot  and  the 
maintenance  of  rioters,  when  that  penny  has 
been  pre-en^ged  for  the  circulation  of  that 
Volume,  which  forbids  them  to  speak  evil  of 
dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid  those 
who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  be 
quiet,  to  mind  their  own  business ;  which 
imperatively  says,  •  I  exhort  that  prayers 
anu  intercessions  be  made  for  kings  and  all 
in  authority  ;'  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bi- 
ble be  the  surest  antidote  against  the  infec- 
tion of  the  poison  contained  m  that  profusion 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  placards,  which, 
without  such  a  specific  threatens  both  our 
moral  and  political  destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delight  in  party, 
he  delights  to  belong  to  something,  to  hold  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  though  by  the  least  and 
lowest  link  in  the  chain  of  society  ;  let  us 
then  take  advantage  of  this  his  nataral  weak- 
ness. For  is  it  not  better  to  attach  him  to 
something  that  is  useful  to  himself  and  to 
others,  that  he  may  be  less  likely  to  be  drawn 
into  such  schemes  as  are  destructive  of  his 
temporal,  as  well  as  of  his  own  highest  inte- 
rests, and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  country.  To  be  connected, 
tliouj^h  by  the  lowest  Wli  slightest  tie,  with 


his  superior^  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once  in 

encoura^ment  and  a  security.  To  bdong 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrGn, 
is  at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard ;  fcr 
will  not  thb  connexion,  remote  as  it  may 
seem,  confirm  his  abhorreoce  of  those  rero- 
lutionary  societies  whose  aim  is  thes\'er- 
throw  of  princes  ? 

Let  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who 
have  so  few  pleaisares,  that  pure,  and  to 
them  that  hitherto  untasted  pleasure,  that 
almost  sacred  feeling,  how  much  more  bkfi- 
ed  is  it  to  give  than  to  receive.  LfCt  us  not 
deny  them  the  gratification  of  being  humble 
contributors  towards  conveying  that  word  of 
life  to  ethers,  by  which  their  own  souls  have 
been  benefited  ;  and  to  which  they  are  in- 
debted for  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  teach  others  what  them- 
selves have  been  gratuitously  taught 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recom- 
mend that  the  petty  contrioutionsof  thepoor 
should  never  be  extorted,  nor  c\tn  wrong 
from  them  by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a 
willing  offering,  not  flinched  from  their  ne- 
cessities, but  cheerfully  accepted,  as  the 
thankful  tribute  of  successful  inaustry.  With 
respect  to  such  as  are  in  distress,  and  espe- 
cially in  debt,  it  would  neither  be  honest  in 
themselves  to  give,  nor  in  the  collector  to 
i-eceive.  A  very  few  indiscretions  of  this 
kind  have  given  too  inviting  a  handle,  which 
has  been  unfairly  laid  hold  of  to  bring  the 
plan  itself  into  discredit. 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the 
prelate  already  quoted — and  who  will  ac- 
cuse Bishop  Butler  of  enthusiasm  ? — 'If  the 
gospel  had  its  proper  influence  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  in  general,  as  this  country  is  the 
centre  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of  learning,  t 
very  few  years,  in  all  probability,  would  set- 
tle Christianity  in  every  country  in  the 
world  without  miraculoua  anittance,* 

If  we,  then,  in  this  highly  favoured  land, 
are  blessed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Re- 
velatkm,  let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the 
greater  alacrit]^,  from  the  humiliating  re- 
collection that  it  was  no  merit  of  our  own 
which  brought  the  news  c^  eternal  life  to  in 
island  of  barbarians  and  idolaters.  Fredf 
wc  have  received,  freely  let  us  cive. 

The  sun  of  righteousness  which  first  arose 
in  the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course,  has  travelled  in  the  greatness  cfh'is 
strength,  till  having  made  the  circuit  of  the 
clobc,  having  illuminated  the  western  worid, 
no  is  once  again  rising  to  shed  the  glories  of 
his  orient  beams,  where  they  first  dawned. 

*  So  liiiki  the  daj-ttar  in  the  Ocean-bed, 
And  yet  again  repair*  hit  drooping  head. 
And  triekf  hit  bcami,  and  with  ncw-tpanflcd  tec 
Flamei  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.* 

Let  CoMMF.RCK,  then,  wherever  she 
spreads  her  sails,  bp  assured  that  whether 
she  carries  the  wealth  of  Ormus,  or  of  lod, 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold  from  the  East ;  or 
from  the  West,  the  mines  of  Potosi  or  Peni, 
the  most  precious  merchandize  with  which 
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can  be  freighted,  is  that  pearl  of 
treat  price  which  the  merchantman  in  the 
GoBpei  sold  all  that  he  had  to  purchaste. 

Let  Discovery,  wherever  slie  pushes 
berhoM  and  perilous  advcntui*e,  wherever 
she  lights  on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land;  even 
should  she  succeed  in  exploring  the  sec]*cts 
of  the  polar  world,  let  her  be  assured  that 
ill  the  wonders  for  which  gaping  curiosity 
impatientljr  waits,  are  not  to  be  compared 
inth  the  wonders  contained  in  that  Gospel, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  she  will  make  part 
of  her  provisdon  for  the  voyage.  Let  her 
be  assured,  that  if  shecames  tne  Bible,  she 
wfll,  at  return,  bring  back  no  news  of  equal 
Talue  with  that  she  carries  out ;  will  bring 
back  to  her  native  home  no  tidings  of  equ^ 
}Qj  to  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  she  lias 
carried  abroad. 

Let  ConquEST,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished 
the  only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  mere- 
Iv  like  the  conquerinj;;  Cxsar  and  Alexan- 
der, by^carrying  civilization  in  her  train, 
but  Cnri&tianity  ;  by  carrying  them  this 
charter  of  our  own  immortal  hopes.  If  this 
mighty  boon  will  not  fully  expiate  the  of- 
finices  of  the  injurer,  it  will  moit:  than  miti- 
gate, it  will  even  more  than  repay  the 
wrongs  of  the  injured. 

Conclusion, 

•  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw 
nigh  unto  me,'  says  the  Almighty  by  his 
Prophet  NVe  must,  therefore,  when  we 
appiT;ach  him  in  our  devotions,  frequently 
epo^vour  to  warm  our  hearts,  raise  our 
views,  and  quicken  oup  aspirations  with  a 
recollection  of  His  glorious  attributes, r— of 
that  Omnipotence  which  can  give  to  all 
without  the  least  deduction  from  any,  or 
fi-om  Himself ;  of  that  ubiquity  which  ren- 
ders Him  the  constant  witness  of  our  actions; 
of  that  Omniscience  which  makes  him  a 
discemer  of  our  intentions,  and  which  pene- 
trates the  most  seciet  disguises  of  our  in- 
most souls;  of  that  perfect  holiness,  which 
should  at  once  be  the  object  of  our  adoration, 
and  the  model  of  our  practice  ;  of  that  truth, 
which  will  never  forfeit  any  of  His  promises; 
of  that  faithfulness,  which  will  never  forsake 
any  that  trust  in  Him  ;  oH  that  love,  which 
our  innumerable  offences  cannot  exhaust ; 
of  that  eternity  which  had  place  *  before  the 
mountains  were  bix)ught  forth,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  He  is  G(h1  ;'  of  that 
grandeur  which  has  set  his  glory  above  the 
hmvens  ;  of  that  long  suffering  of  God,  who 
is  strong  and  patient,  and  who  is  provoked 
every  day  ;  ot  that  justice  which  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy 
which  forgiveth  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin  ;  of  that  compassion  which  waits  to  be 
gtrRcious  ;  of  that  goodness  which  leadcth  to 
repentance  ;  of  thiil  i)urit)',  which,  while  it 
hates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to  return. 

All  these  attributes  arc  his  in  the  abstract. 


He  is  not  only  strong,  but  our  strength,  not 
only  the  giver  of  life,  but  life  itscif,  he  riot 
only  bestows,  but  is  salvation,  he  not  only 
teaches  truth,  but  is  truth,  he  not  only  shews 
the  way  to  heaven,  but  /*  the  way,  not  only 
communicates  light,  but  /*  light.' 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommii- 
nicable  attributes  are  employed,  in  never- 
ceasing  exeicise  for  the  common  benefit  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted 
into  gratitude.  When  we  consider,that  even 
His  justice,  that  flaming  sword  which  threat- 
ened our  eternal  exclusion  from  Paradise, 
the  attribute  at  which  the  best  may  tremble, 
for  who  is  he  that  lives  and  sins  not,  is  turn- 
ed in  our  favour  by  the  gi-eat  propitiation 
made  for  sin  ;  that  heart  must  be  hard,  in- 
deed, which  is  not  soflened  into  love.  It  Is 
because  we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge these  reflections,  that  our  natural 
hardness  acquires  additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  is  even  in  the  renew- 
ed man,  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the 
perfections  of  God.  The  best  created 
things,  light  itself,  lose  all  their  brightness 
when  compared  with  the  uncreated  gjlory 
from  which  all  they  have  is  borrowed,  rhc 
heavens  are  nr)t  pure  in  His  sight,  behold  the 
moon  and  it  shineth  not.  He  chargeth  His 
angels  with  foUy.  I'he  sublimest  intellectu- 
al intelligences,  and  the  brightest  visible 
operations  cf  His  power,  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived  origi- 
nal perfection.  The  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  the 
strength  of  man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  crea- 
ted excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness, 
in  the  comparison  with  this  sufpassing  splen- 
dour, yet  these  remote  resemolances  serve 
to  convey  some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak ! 
some  reminding,  but  Oh  how  inadequate  ! 
some  conception,  but  Oh  how  faint !  of  the 
Divine  pertections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  iiidiment  which 
serves  to  i-ecal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  ex- 
cellence, of  which  they  are  an  emanation.— 
We  use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing 
the  creature,  but  of  raising  our  adoration  ot 
the  infinite,  inexhaustible,  overflowing  foun- 
tain of  natural,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
good.  Thus,  though  we  cannot  *  search  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection ;'  yet  these  faint 
traces,  are  constant  intimations  to  us  to  imi- 
tate, in  our  low  measure  and  degree,  allthe 
imitable  attributes  of  Almighty  goodness.— 
He  would  never  have  said,  •  be  ye  holy  as 
1  am  holy,'  if  holiness  had  been  absolutely 
unattainable.  There  must  be  an  aim,  how- 
ever low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  Divmc 
pattern. 

The  life  which  the  Lord  of  glory  conde- 
scended to  lead  on  earth,  has  introduced  us 
to  the  neaicbt  possible  view  of  the  -Divine 
perfections,  and  exhibited  a  clearer  prospect 
of  the  possibility  of  a   closer  imitation  of 
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them,  than  could  have  been  convened  to  us 
by  any  other  means.  His  actions  arc  not 
merely  objects  of  human  admiration.  They 
all,  wilh  the  exception  of  his  miracles,  im- 
peratively demand  to  be  imitated,  as  well  as 
admired.  His  meekness  under  reproaches 
the  most  contumelious  ;  His  patience  under 
sufferings  the  most  exquisite  ;  His  combina- 
tion of  active  beneficence  with  unremitting 
devotion, — for,  after  days  spent  in  successive 
acts  of  charity.  He  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  to  God  ;  His  union  of  constant  self- 
denial,  with  unwearied  bounty  ;  His  endu- 
ring hunger,  who  could  have  relieved  it  by 
one  of  tliose  miracles,  so  often  performed  for 
the  relief  of  others ;  his  compassion  for  sin- 
ners joined  with  His  hatred  ot  sin ;  His  sup- 
plication  for  His  enemies,  extenuating  their 
guilt  by  pleading  their  ignorance.  *  F  ather, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  wliat  they 
do!' 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  if  this 
practice  be  not  a  pattern  for  our's,  we  know 
not  what  is.  While  we  obey  him  then  in 
praying  for  our  fellow  creatures,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  must  imitate  his  Divine 
philanthropy  in  assisting  them ;  while  we 
rank  ourselves  among  his  admirers  by  prais- 
ing his  excellences,  let  us  remember  we 
shall  only  be  known  to  be  his  disciples  when 
we  love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  and 
Faith  be  their  great  influencmg  principle, 
lx)th  must  be  kept  alive  and  kept  in  exercise 
by  the  ahmcnt  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the 
cnain  of  communication  with  God  himself. 
-^'I'he  readiest  way  to  be  assimilated  to  his 
likeness,  the  best  means  of  promoting  our 
'conformity  to  His  will,  of  advancing  our  love 
to  Him  and  to  each  other.  If  we  neglect 
prayer,  we  rob  our  souls  of  the  prescribed 
means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and  of  the 
fairest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  our  highest  happiness 
hereafter. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  which  grows 
out  of  a  sound  futh,  rooted  good  desires,  well- 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  a 
higher  strength  than  our  own ;  a  belief  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  so  confirmed  as  not  to 
be  shaken  by  any  obiections  brought  against 
them,  by  any  difiicumes  to  be  found  in  them ; 
the  comparing  faithfully  all  we  have  heard 
urged  against  Religion,  with  all  we  have 
seen  of  its  effects,  and  experienced  of  its  be- 
ne^ts,  all  this  is  the  solid  ground  vn  which 
future  attainments  must  hereafter  be  built,  &. 
ground  to  be  tried  by  prayer  in  the  enquiring 
mind  and  the  seeking  heart. 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong 
on  the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief — 
when  our  faith  is  as  enligntened  as  it  is  im- 
plicit— when  the  growth  of  the  one  only  con- 
firms the  dominion  of  the  other,  this  is  such 
an  obedi^ce  of  the  heart  as  will  infallibly 
produce  obedience  in  the  life  ;  an  obedience 
which  will  be  both  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
qucDce  of  effectual  pi-ayer. 


The  renewing  of  the  soal  after  the  itnuc 
of  God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  thk 
by  true  spiritual  heart-searching  prayer, 
1  here  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petnkns,  a 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customaxy 
profession  of  repentance,  a  general  acknov- 
ledgment  of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God; 
but  where  is  His  image  and  superscriptkn 
written  upon  the  heart  r  W  here  is  the  trans- 
forming power  of  Religion  in  the  life  .^  Where 
is  the  living  transcript  of  the  Divine  ori^bal? 
Where  is  that  holiness  to  which  the  visynof 
the  Lord  is  specifically  promised  .^  Where  ii 
the  light,  and  life,  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer 
exliibited  in  the  temper  and  conduct  ?  Yet 
we  are  assured,  that  if  we  are  Chrisdans 
there  must  be  an  aim  at  this  confarmity. 

As  for  the  genuine  Christian,  howerer 
weak  in  faith  and  defective  in  obe^ence, 
yet  he  is  still  seeking,  though  with  slow  sod 
faultering  steps,  the  things  which  arc  above ; 
he  is  still  striving,  thouj^h  with  unequal  pro- 
gress, for  the  pnze  of  hishiglvcalling ;  oeis 
still  looking,  though  with  a  dim  and  fedk 
eye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality ;  He 
is  still  waiting,  though  not  with  a  tifustso 
lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance, — to  see 
his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigh.— 
Though  his  aims  will  always  be  nr  greater 
than  his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  cuKoar- 
a^^ ;  his  hope  is  above,  his  heart  b  above, 
his  treasure  is  above  ;  no  wonder  then  thst 
his  prayers  are  directed,  and  alargcportiaD 
of  his  wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he 
himself  hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  trans- 
mitting his  riches  or  both  kinds,  not  ody  to 
his  future,  but  his  eternal  home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  ^^ 
spect  to  present  advantages,  and  relieioD  as 
burthensome  as  some  suppose,  it  woiud  bea 
sufficient  vindication  of  both  that  they  kad 
to  etenial  bliss.  When  by  a  distant  journey, 
we  have  been  long  separated  from  our  own 
beloved  habitation,  we  do  not  call  that  the 
most  desirable  road  back  to  it  which  aboimds 
with  the  eayest  objects,  but  that  which  will 
bring  us  the  most  safely  home.  If,  niderd, 
we  can  amuse  ourselves  with  the  sceoery, 
without  slackenirij^  our  pace,  or  diveraog 
from  our  path^  it  is  welL  It  is  no  cmice 
against  the  law  of  love,  if  we  catch  in  pann^ 
such  innocent  and  safe  delights  as  his  bounty 
has  scattered  ih  our  path.  And  if  our  jour- 
ney have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence, 
what  shall  be  the  delights  of  our  home  > 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds 
and  storms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken 
t>ur  puce,  and  make  us  avoid  digres^fco. 
If  sickness  or  accident  befal  us,  our  heart  is 
siill  cheered  with  the  thought  that  wc  arc 
nearer  home — the  future  supports  us  under 

the  present ;  a  little  further  say  we a  iktlc 

more  fatigue,  and  we  shall  see  the  de^re  cf 
our  heart.  If  we  are  lient  on  security  rather 
ihan  .-4mu&eniep.t,  the  siiaij^liicst  at»d  the 
safcbt  way  will  deiern»ine  our  choice.  Hci- 
,vcn  is  woith  moi^  sacrifices  ok  pleasoit  asd 
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of  profit  than  those  to  which  a  religious  life 
may  subject  os ;  though,  after  all,  it  often 
calls  fur  tewer  and  lighter  than  a  worldly  one 
impioaes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and  thorny 
as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe,  ft 
would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  pro^erous  fool  says,  'soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goocls  laid  uj)  tor 
thee,' — the  prosperous  ChrLtian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thin{  ease — be  on  thy  ^ard. — 
Thou  hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,  but  it  is  in  a  future  world.  Lobc  not 
a  lar^  inheritance  for  a  paltry  possession  ; 
forfeit  not  an  unalienable  revci'slin  fur  a  life 
interest, — a  life  which  this  very  night  may 
be  required  of  thee.' 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasionrd  fit  of  dejection, 
or  an  accidental  dis^ij)pointnient,  may  be 
brought  to  say,  •  Wheji  I  am  ui  heaviness,  1 
will  think  upon  Gcxl.* — Oh,  tliink  upon  Him 
now,  now,  when  you  ai-c  in pi"ospcnty,#ow, 
when  your  fortunes  are  nounshing,  now 
when  your  hill  is  so  strong  that  you  think  it 
shall  never  be  moved — think  upon  Him 
when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the 
world  courts,  flatteries  mislead,  and  plea- 
sures betniy  you  ;  think  on  Him  while  you 
are  able  to  think  at  all,  while  you  possess 
the  capacity  of  thinkiffg.  The  time  may 
come,  when,  •  He  may  tuni  His  face  fmm 
you,  and  you  will  be  tnmbled.*  Think  of 
liod  when  the  alluring  images  of  pleasure 
and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  fi-om  Him. 
Prosperitv  is  the  scastni  of  necidiar  weril. 


•It  is  the  blight  day  that  bring  forth  the  ad- 
der.* Think  of  Cnxl  when  the  tempting 
world  says,  *  All  this  will  I  give  thee.  Trust 
not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated  every 
creditor  that  ever  trusted  it.  It  will  cheat 
you, 

T'o  those  who  are  yet  halting  between  two 
opinions,  or  rather  between  an  opinion  and 
an  inclination,  to  those  who  approve  the 
right,  but  pursue  the  wrong,  those  who  are 
not  without  convictions,  but  which  convic- 
tions pleasure  stifles,  dr  business  overrules, 
tliose  who  arc  balancing  between  the  world 
and  Him  who  made  it,  who  resolve  to  i*c- 
form,  but  make  the  ix-solution  a  substitute 
for  the  performance;  and  oh  how  large, 
&:•  1  in  many  points  how  respectable  a  class 
this  is  ! — to'  these,  to  the  doubtinjc,  and  the 
dilatory,  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  speak 
plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  uncon- 
scious infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  lit- 
tle progress  vou  make  in  your  s])intual  at- 
tainments. If  the  truth,  certainty,  and  in- 
conceivable importance  of  eternal  things 
were  once  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  heart, 
it  would  infallibly  quicken  both  devotion  and 
practice.  We  know,  but  we  d*)  not  act  upon 
the  knowledge,  that  our  great  business  in 
this  world  is  to  determine  our  choice  for 
eternity.     This  is  not  a  bye  work,  which 
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may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  hazard 
of  its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  imperi- 
ous business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next 
may  not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affair  to 
be  kept  in  i-eserve,  an  affair  to  be  postponed 
till  other  affiiii's  are  settled,  for  how  many 
souls  has  this  dilatory  delusion  ruined  ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  practical  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion may  determine  your  fate  forever.  The 
dccisioh,  if  delayed,  n^ay  never  be  made  ; 
the  call,  now  given,  may  never  be  repeated. 
Think  what  you  put  to  hazard  by  delay.— 
There  is  not  an  hour  in  our  lives  on  which 
eternal  lifei  or  eternal  death  may  not  depend. 
Shall  we  then  for  a  single  moment,  make  it 
a  matter  of  debate  what  our  everlasting  con- 
dition sliall  be  ?  If  it  were  a  decision  be- 
tween two  temporal  concerns  which  yoa 
were  called  upon  to  make,  deliberation  might 
be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  degrees 
of  comparison  between  their  value,  and  con- 
sequently a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
the  object,  and  the  prudence  of  your  choice* 
But  the  niequalities  of  created  things  are 
levelled  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  things  of  eternity — the  difference  of 
more  or  less,  richer  or  p(X)rer,  prosperitj^or 
privation,  no  longer  exists  ;  the  distinction 
is.swall(nved  up  when  contemplated  in  the 
vii^w  of  endless  hapi)iness  or  endless  misery. 
Here  then,  if  you  hesitate,  you  have  already 
taken  your  pait ;  irresolution  is  decision ; 
deliberation  is  destruction ;  you  have  alrea- 
dy resolved. 

I'he  hand  which  now  holds  the  pen  dares 
not  deiKHince  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it 


greatly ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  when  the  mighty  man  shall  cry  bitter-» 
ly.  That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of 
trouble  and  distress ;  a  day  of  wastcness  and 
desolation  ;  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloomi- 
ness ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness  | 
a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  I' 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the 
still  more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens, 
present  a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  de- 
parted glory.  Still  more  •fleeting  is  it  to 
contemplate  in  the  study  of  history  on  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  of  Babylon,  of 
Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are  no  longer 
to  be  found  !  How  affecting  to  meditate  on 
ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no  long- 
er be  determined !  Yet  here  no  wftnder 
mixesjwith  our  solemn  feeling.  All  these 
noble  monuments  of  human  gi-andeur  were 
made  of  destructi!)lc  materials,  they  could 
not,  from  their  verv  nature,  last  for  ever.— . 
But,  to  a  deejdy  reflecting  mind,  what  is  the 
ruin  of  temples,  towi-rs,  palaces,  and  cities, 
what  is  the  ruin  of  *  the  great  globe  itselP 
compared  with  the  destiiiction  of  one  soul 
meant  for  immortality-— a  soul  furnished  by 
its  bountiful  Creator  with  all  the  means  for 
its  instruct it^ I,    sanctihcation,    redemption. 
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and  eternal  bliss  ?  And  what  presents  the 
most  mournful  picture  to  us,  and  is  in  itself 
the' most  dreadful  aggravation,  is  that  its 
consciousness  cannot  be  extinguished  ;  the 
thought  of  what  he  might  have  been  will 
mag^nifj^  the  misery  of  what  he  is — a  reflec- 
tion which  wilt  accompany  and  torment  the 
inextingaishable  memory  through  a  misera- 
ble eternity.  Whether  in  the  instance  of  the 
rich  man,  who  *  in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes,  be- 
ing in  torment,*  we  might  dare  believe  that 
some  remains  of  human  tenderness  for  his 
relatives  might  survive  in  a  ruined  soul ;  or, 
whether  his  r-nguish  was  made  mpre  bitter, 
from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  been  their 
comiptor,  and  therefore  dreaded  that  their 
punishment  might  hereafter  aggravate  his 
own,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  In  any  fevent, 
it  oi^rs  a  lesson  pregnant  with  instruction. 
It  admonishes  every  impenitent  offender,  of 
the  dreadful  addition  that  may  be  made  to 
his  own  misery,  by  that  corrupt  example 
which  has  ruined  others.  And  it  will  be 
the  consummation  of  his  adamity  that  he 
can  see  nothinjj  but  justice  in  his  condemna- 
tion.— For  it  IS  woith  oljsciTing,  that  the 
man  in  the  pi^nible  brings  no  accusation 
ag;!fnst  the  equity  of  his  sentence.  Thus 
shall  everjr  condemned  ^ner  *  justify  God 
in  his  saying,  and  clear  him  when  he  is 
judged.* 

But  though  the  anguish  of  an  undone  fu- 
turity, and  the  specific  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment, are  exliibited  with  awful  clearness 
and  explicit  exactness,  in  the  gospel ;  how 
wisely  has  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  aictated  it, 
avoided  all  particulars  of  that  heavenly  hap- 
piness which  we  are  yet  assuretl  will  be 
without  measure  and  without  end ;  whilst 
^he  Elysian  proves  of  tlie  Pagan,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Mahometan  have  been 
graphically  represented,  the  former  by  their 
poets,  the  latter  in  their  religious  code.  I'he 
one  describes  the  inhabitants  reposing  in 
gloomy  bowers  in  cheerless  indolence,  with 
the  alternative  of  a  restless  activity  exercised 
in  contemptible  puKuits,  and  i*enewing  on 
inferior  objects  the  busy  feat^  in  which  Uiey 
had  delighted  here  below  !  The  heroes  who 
during  life  had  slaujjhtered  men,  make  war 
on  beasts  !  THe  miglity  warriors,  who  had 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,  condscend  in 
heaven  to  tanie  horses !  The  departed  Mus- 
sulman receives  Jiia  celestial  i-ewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banc^uets  of  voluptu- 
ousness !  What  gratifications  for  an  im- 
material, immortal  spirit ! 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  ex- 
hibited in  these  two  systems,  is  a  i)ix»poste- 
rous  provision  for  the  perisha!)le  part  of 
man,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  immor- 
tal principle  ;  both  schemes  stand  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  the  express  word  of  Scrij>ture.  Both 
intimate  as  if  tlie  body  were  the  part  of  our 


nature  which  is  to  exist  afler  death,  while 
the  soul  is  the  portion  which  is  to  be  extin- 
guished. Of  a  spiritual  heaven,  neither  the 
obsolete  mythology,  nor  the  existing  Koran, 
aflfords  the  slighest  intimation. 

l*he  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  given 
ratheij  to*  quicken  faith  than  to  gratifjr  con- 
^ity.  There  the  appropriate  promises  to 
spiritual  beings  are  purely  spiritual.  It  is 
enough  for  believers  to  know  tliat  they  shall 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  ;  and  though  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  v^  shall  be,  yet 
we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  wc 
shall  be  like  Him,  In  the  vision  of  theSa- 
preme  Good,  there  must  be  supreme  fclid- 
t)r.  Our  capacities  of  kiiowlcuge  and  hap- 
piness shall  oe  commensurate  with  our<ni- 
ration.  On  earth,  part  of  our  enjojTncnt ;  a 
most  fallacious  part  ;  consists  in  framing 
new  objects  for  our  wishes ;  in  heaven  there 
shall  remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  de- 
sires, for  all  which  can  be  found  we  shall 
find  in  (iod.  We  shall  not  know  our  Rc- 
deei^r  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  bat  we 
shall  sec  Him  as  he  is  ;  our  knowletlj^e, 
therefore,  will  be  clear,  becau*>e  it  will  be 
intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  premised  bliss> 
that  the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized; 
the  book  of  providence  disj)layed,  every 
mysterious  dispensation  unfolded,  not  by 
conjecture,  but  by  vision.  In  the  grand 
general  view  of  Revelation,  minute  descrip- 
tion would  be  below  our  ideas  ;  ciixumstan- 
tial  details  would  be  disparaging;  thev 
woidd  debase  what  they  pretend  to  exalt 
We  cannot  conceive  the  blessings  prepared 
for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared  revwl 
them. 

\i\  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal 
world  could  be  described,  new  faculties  must 
be  given  us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  awkl  be 
conceived,  its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and 
oiir  admiring  wonder  diminished.  The 
wealth  that  can  be  countwl  has  bounds^  the 
blesMngs  that  can  be  calculated  have  limits, 
We  now  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  happi- 
ness inconceivable.  ^'I'o  have  conveyed  it  to 
our  full  apprehension,  our  conceptions  of  it 
must  then  be  taken  from  something  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  and  we 
should  l>e  sure  to  depreciate  the  value  erf 
things  unseen,  by  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  tlie  things  wiiich  are  seen.  In 
shoit,  if  the  state  of  heaven  were  attempted 
to  be  let  doMm  to  human  intelligence,  it 
would  be  far  inferior  to  the  glorious  but  in- 
distmct  glimpses  which  we  now  catch  from 
the  oracles  ot  God,  of  joy  unspeakaJ)le,  and 
full  of  glory.  What  Christian  does  not  exuh 
in  that  grand  outline  of  unknown,  unima- 
gined,  yet  consummate  bliss — In  Tht  pre- 
sence is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  Tfiy  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore  ? 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER. 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS 
OF  HER  WORKS  E^^CLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 

"  Knowing  that  shortly  1  must  out  offUiis  my  tabornacle." 

"  I  will  endeavour  that  you  may  be  ablo  after  my  deceaae  to  have  these  things  always  ia 
remembraBce."    2  Peter,  c.  L 


PREFACE. 

From  a  sick,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  these  pa^es  feels  an 
earoest  desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  has  at*" 
different  times  crossed  her  mind,  but  which   she  never  found   leisure  to  accomplish,  till  the 
present  season  of  incapacity. 

*'The  importunity  of  friends," — that  hackneyed  apology  for  works  of  inferior  merit,  is  not, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  friends  she 
has  frequently  been  desired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Prayer.  With  this  request  she 
has  always  declined  complying  ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  she  was  aware  that  she  had 
previously  exhausted — not  the  subject  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhaustible, — but  the  slender 
resources  of  her  own  mind. 

In  her,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  different  subjects,  and  at  distant 
periods,  there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  onl^  some  reference  has  been  made,  but 
some  distinct  portions  assig^ned,  to  the  all-important  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  those 
portions  which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty  ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into 
one  compact  body,  and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  All  she 
is  herself  able  to  do,  is  to  hear  those  extracts  read  by  kind  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  passage* 
as  she  may  think  proper  for  scJectibn.  ^  r 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  present  nightly  watchings  may,  through  Divine 
grace,  impress  her  own  hpart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and 
value  of  Prayer,  and  of  the  supf>ort  and  consolation  which  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this 
exercise,  when  evciy  other  support  and  consoiatimi  must  inevitably  fail. 

However  small  may  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  al- 
ready reaping  one  benefit  herself  from  what  she  has  presumed  tu  suggest  to  others, — the 
benefit  of  feeling,  as  she  reviews  those  pages,  how  sadly  she  herself  lias  fallen  short  in  the  du- 
ties she  has  so  repeatedly  recomriionded.  In  this  re-examination  she  has  sensibly  felt  how 
sasy  it  is  to  be  good  upon  paper,  and  how  difficult  in  practice. 

At  the  same  time  she  humbly  trusts  that  her  very  failures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch  * 
these  subjects  more  experimentally  than  she  might  hate  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been 
less  powerfully  recollected,  and  less  acutely  felt. 

The  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  selection  is  more  espe» 
:iaUy  dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  last  bequest  of  one,  who,  about  to  quit  this  transitory 
icene,  and  feeling  the  deepest  intefest  in  their  spiritual  prosperity,  as  also  for  that  of  all  her 
iellow  Christians,  is  desirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  affectionate  anxiety  for 
Lheif  eternal  happiness. 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologize  for  inaccuracies  and  repetitions. 

Barley-  IVood, 
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The  iiecesaity  of  Prayer  founded  on  the  cor- 
rufition  of  human  nature. 

The  suljject  of  man's  apostacy  is  so  near- 
y  connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  be- 
ng  indeed  that  which  constitutes  the  neces- 
aty  ot  this  duty,  that  some  mention  of  the 
Mie  ought  to  pi'ecede  iuiy  discussion  of  the 
ither.  lA't,  then,  the  conviction  that  we 
lave  fallen  from  our  original  state,  and  that 
his  lapse  presents  the  most  powei*iul  incen- 
ive  to  pi*aycr,  furnish  an  a))ology  for  ma- 
Ling  a  few  prelimhiary  remarks  on  this 
;rcat  ailicle  of  our  £aith. 

'i^he  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  funclamontal 
loctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  liie 
vorst  puii^oses;  some  having  enoneoiisiv; 


considered  it  as  leading  us  without  hope,  and 
others  as  lending  an  excuse  to  unresbted  sin. 
— It  is  a  docttine  which  meets  us  in  one  un- 
broken series  thn>u]^hout  the  whole  sacred 
volume  ;  we  find  ii  ii-om  the  thiixl  of  Gene- 
sis, which  i-ccords  the  event  of  man's  aposta* 
cy,  carried  on  through  the  hisU)ry  of  its  fa- 
tal conseouences  in  all  the'  subsequent  in- 
stances ot  sin,  individual  and  national,  and 
running  in  one  contuiued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  oi  tlic  sa- 
cred canon  in  the  Apoc^dyptic  Vision. 

Andy  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that 
this  quality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged 
only  to  the  pi*ofligate  and  abandoned,  the 
Divine  Insj)irer  of  the  saci-ed  writers  ttx>k 
especial  cure,  thut  they  should  not  cr.nfiiic 
themselves  to  relate  ihc  sins  of  Uicse  ulene. 
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Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  the  crin»cs  ot'thc  l>cst  of  nun  rccoicU-d 
with  equal  ficUlitv  ?  W  hy  art*  wc  t'»Ulof  tiu 
twice  vei)C.ited  dVctit  (;t'  the  t'alhcr  <•!  tin 
faithful  f  W'Uy'f  f  ih-j  >iiju,l<^  ii.s'.uncc  of  \a- 
nity  ill  Hezekiah  ?  Why  <  f  tlie  too  iiiipetu- 
ous  zeal  of  Elijah  ?  \\'li'\  r.f  ihc  eri-or  «  f  the 
almost  perfect  M«>ses?'\Vliy  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  Jacob  ?  Why  cjf  tlie  fur  darker 
crimes  of  the  otherwise'  holy  Da\  id  ?  Why 
of  thft  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  fi-on'i 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparal- 
leled m  tne  dedication  of  the  Temple?  Why 
seems  it  to  have  been  invanal)ly  studied,  to 
record  with  moi*e  minute  detail  the  vices 
and  errors  of  these  eminent  men,  than  even 
those  of  the  succes-tive  impious  kin^s  of  Is- 
rael, and  of  Judah  ;  while  these  list  aix- 
gcnerally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  but  me- 
jancholy  senttnce,  that  they  did  that  which 
-was  evil  in  the  siglit  of  the'L»rd  ;  f'llowed 
only  by  too  fix-quent  an  iittimation  that  they 
made  wav  for  a  successor  worse  than  them- 
selves? The  answer  is,  that  the  triit.i  (^f  our 
universal  lapse  ccnild  onlv  be  jirovcd  by 
transmitting  the  i-ecord  of  th'-se  vices,  from 
which  even  the  holiest  men  were  not  ex- 
empt 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from 
man  the  faithful  delineations  <»t  the  illustri- 
ous characters  to  which  we  have  refentrd, 
the  truth  of  the  d(x:trine  in  que.^iion,  tiio^h 
occasionally  felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resist- 
ance, forced  upon  him,  would  not  ha\e  bt'en 
believed  ;  or,  if  believed,  would  not  have 
been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  ham^s  on  a  few  plain  truths ; 

*  that  God  irs,  and  t^iat  he  is  the  re  warder  of 
all  that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised 
from  his  or'.  /n:al  clmracter,  and  by  it  has 
forfeited  his  original  destination:  that  Christ 
came  into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross 
to  expiate  sin,  and  to  save  sinners  ;  that  af- 
ter his  ascension  into  Heaven,  he  diil  not 
leave  his  woik  imj^erfect.  He  sent  his  Holy 
Spirit,  who  pejformed  his  hist  office  hy^^- 
vmg  to  the  Apostles  mii-aculous  p<*wtis. 
His  offices  did  not  cease  there  ;  he  has  in- 
deed withdi*awn  his  miracuioi\s  jrif's,  but  he 
still  continaes  his  silent  but  po\^  erUil  t>pera- 
tions,  and  that  in  their  due  order; — fir'^t,  that 
of  convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  ilie 
heart  of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the 
gracious  character  of  the  Con^. forter.  W hat 
need,  then,  of  heresies  to  peiplex  doctrines, 
or  of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  will- wor- 
shippers to  multiply  theui  ? 

\\  e  do  not  deny  that  there  ai-c,  in  Chris- 
tianity, high  and  holy  mystei'ies  ;  but  these 

•  secret  things*  though  they  *  !>elong  to  (jod,* 
have  their  practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach 
us  humility,  the  prime  Christian  grace;  thc) 
send  us  to  prayer,  and  tliey  exercise  faith, 
the  parent  uitribute  of  all  other  graces. 

'1  his  religion  of  facts,  then,  tiie  p<K3rest 
listeners  in  the  aisles  of  i-ur  i:hiirclies  un(U  r- 
stand  sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wis<:'u:ito 
Balva^n,    They  arc  j^uvtd  W\  aYuutticul 


belief  of  a   few    simple    but   inebtimiible 
tniths, 

Hy  thefcc  same  si mj>le  truths,  man^Tsand 
rontosors,  our  per-ecuted  sjiints,  -avA  cur 
IjU.>se(I  relonr.ers  were  saved.  By  these  few 
simple  truths,  Lrxke,  and  IVa  lej  and  New- 
ton, were  saved;  ntjt  because  they  saw  iheir 
lehgicin  thnnigh  the  glass  of  their  phiksc- 
I)h\-,  but  bt-cause  theirs  was  net  a  *jihiltrfO- 
ph'y,  falsely  so  called  ;'  nor  their  >c:er.ce, 
*a  science  of  opposition  ;'  but  a  scici.cc  aitd 
a  philosophy  which  were  made  subservient 
to  Christianity-,  and  because  their  deep  hu- 
mility sanctihed  their  astonishing  pcverscf 
mind.  These  wcndci-tul  men,  at  whose 
I  feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to  sit, 
jsixt  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Had 
1  thei  e  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by 
vv  hich  siimers'could  be  saved,  thev,  pcrh:ips 
')t  all  men  were  best  qualified  to  ha\  e  fouul 
it. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  particular  doctri;.e 
under  consideratiMi: — Let  u^  l)elieve  miii  is 
cornipt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  he  is  sa 
Let  us  Ixlieve  that  all  were  so  I>y  niture, 
even  the  best,  sinee  we  learn  it  from  Di^iix: 
autlmrity.  Le;  u*»,  fiom  the  siime  authority, 
trace  the  disorder  to  iis  souire  from  a  faiicn 
parent,  its  s4.-at  in  a  curi-upi  lieari,  its  extent 
through  the  whole  man,  its  uni\  ei's:Uit>  over 
ihe  entire  race. 

.Ml  are  willing  to  alh^w  that  we  arc  suhr 
ijoct  to  frailties,  to  impel  fee  lion*.,  to  infirmi- 
I  ties ;  facts  compel  us  to  confess  a  pn^pea^ity 
to  crimes,  but  worldly  men  confine  theomi- 
mibsion  ot  them  to  the  vulgar.     h\ix  to  if*t 
here  would  lead  us  to  a  vei*}  fahee^tiniaiecC 
the  doctrine  in  question,  contrary  to  th«ic- 
cisive  laugnage  ot  Scripture  ;  it  would  esta- 
blish cun-uption  to  be  an  accident,  and  nnta 
!  root.   It  ^'ould,  by  a  division  of  oflendersm- 
j  to  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offi:*nces  arede- 
rixed  fix)m  one  common  princij'le. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  ovn 

bC'Soms  as  ch>sely  as  they  censure  the  fauh 

»>f  others  l(udly,'we  should  all  findthercthe 

incipient  stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  ^\hich, 

when'bixiuj^ht  into  action  by  circunistartce:), 

'pnxluce  con>equenccs  the' most  api-alling. 

;  Let  us  then  bless  (i<»d,  not  that  we  are  bc> 

,  ter  than  other  men,  but  that  we  are  pbctd 

by   Pnividence  out  of  the  reach  cf  bt'ifij 

I  g(iaded  by  that  temptatien,  stimulated  by 

that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  uirlc%, 

might  have  led  to  the  same  termiitatien. 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowKd^ 

jof  His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  cur- 

■  selves,  teach  us,  that  there  is  nc»t,  Yiy  i.atutv, 

I  so  wide  a  diffi*rence  between  oui-selves  and 

j  others  as  we  fondly  imagine  ;  thiU  there  is 

!  not,  by  natui-e,  a  j^ix'at  g\ilf  fixed,  that  they 

who  are  en  this  side  might  not  pass  over  to 

the  (>ther.     Let  us  not  lot»k  to  any  super'jr 

virtue,  to  any  nati\e  strength  of  t»urovvii,b<.i 

let  us  li-i'k  Vkiih  a  lively  gratitude  t'MJial 

mercy  of  Ciul  which  has  preser\eii  u^  i'^^ 

j  the  temptations  to  which  they  have  yielded- 

Hut,  abo\  e  all,  let  us  look  to  that  pre'veniinr 
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nod  restraining  grace  which  is  withheld  from 
none  who  ask  it :  without  tliis  all-poweiiul 
Srace,  Latimer  might  have  led  Bonner  to 
the  stake ;  with  it  lionner  miglit  have  as- 
cended the  scaffold,  a  martyr  to  true  reli- 
S'  n.  Without  tliis  grace,  Luther  might 
▼e  fattened  on  the  sale  of  indulgences ; 
and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth  might  have  ac- 
complished the  blessed  work  of  Kefonna- 

tiOQ. 


CHAP.  II. 

Tke  duty  of  Prayer  inferred  from  the  hel/i- 
iessness  ofma?i, 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  is  also  a  helj)- 
less,  and  therefore  a  dependent  being.  I'his 
ofiers  new  and  poweiful  motives  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  prayer,  the  necessity  of  l(X)king 
conUnuallv  to  a  higher  power,  to  a  better 
strength  tnan  our  own.  If  that  Power  sus- 
tain us  not,  we  fall ;  if  he  direct  us  not,  we 
■wander.  His  guidance  is  not  only  perfect 
freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our^i-eatest 
danger  begins  from  the  moment  we  imagi:ie 
we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from 
hB  imaginary  dignitv,  is  a  favourite  doctnoe 
with  the  nomin^  Cliristian.     He  feeds  his 
pnde  with  this  pernicious  aliment.   And,  as 
We  hear  much,  so  we'  hear  falsely,  of  the 
^gnity  of  human  nature.     Prayer,  founded 
<^  the  true  principles  of  Scripture,  alone 
t<^hes  us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists. 
*lie  dignity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect 
anomaly,     Tnie  dignify,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inherent  excel- 
lence, is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want  of  it ; 
?■  consists  not  in  oxit  valuing  ourselves,  but 
'0  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  up- 
^  God,  and  an  unceasing  £un)  at  conformity 
^  his  image.   • 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sin- 
^Iness  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offcn- 
'^es,  of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant 
clependence,  can  bring  us  to  fervent  andper- 
^vering  prayer.  How  did  the  faith  of  the 
^ints  at  old  flourish  under  a  darker  dispen- 
iQtion,  through  all  the  clouds  and  ignorance 
tvhich  obscured  their  views  of  Crixl !  •  I'hey 
ifX)ked  unto  Him,  and  were  enlijjhtened  !' 
How  do  their  slender  means  and  high  attain- 
ments reproach  us ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
lature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  did  not  enal^le  him  to  re- 
list his  outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer 
his  inward  corruptions.  He  therefore  pray- 
ed^ not  only  for  deliverance  'from  blood- 
guiltiness,'  for  a  grievously  remembered  sin, 
he  prayed  for  the  firinci/iie  of  piety,  for  the 
fountain  of  holiness,  for  •  the  creation  of  a 
clean  heart,*  for  'the  renewing  of  a  right 
spirit,'  for  •  truth  in  the  inward  parts,*  that 
the  •  comfort  of  (rod's  help  nnj;lit  be  grant(*d  | 
him.*  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret  i 
workings  of  sin,  tliis  uniform  dependence  on  J 


the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  preOitory  ad- 
dresses, though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  warrior,  so  universally  applicable  to^ 
the  case  of  every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets, — himself  an  unsuc- 
cessfuycouitier, — from  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  soli- 
citation, has  said,  that  if  there  were  the  man 
in  the  world  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate, 
he  would  wish  him  no  greater  punishment 
than  attendance  and  de/iendence.  But  he  ap- 
j)lies  the  heavy  penalty  of  this  wish  to  the 
dependents  on  mortal  greatness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependance  are  the 
very  essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  a  Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is 
his  only  tine  liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him 
is  his  onU'  true  consolation.  'I'he  suitor  for 
human  favour  is  liable  to  continual  disap- 
pointment ;  if  he  knock  at  the  door  (rf  his 
i)atron,  there  is  j)robably  a  general  order 
not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher  case,  there 
is  a  special  promise,  that '  to  him  that  knocks 
it  shall  be  opened.'  The  human  patroo 
hates  inipoi-tunity  ;  the  Heavenly  Pati-on  in- 
vites it.  I'he  one  receives  his  suitor  accord- 
ing to  his  h'.miour,  or  refuses  his  admissioQ 
from  the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  tlie 
other,  *^there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow 
ofturnuig.'  'Come  unto^me,'  is  His  uni- 
form invitation.  I'he  Almighty  Donor  never 
puts  ofl'  His  humble  petitioner  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  His  Court  of  Requests 
is  always  open.  He  receives  the  petition 
as  soon  as  it  is  offered  ;  He  grants  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  niade  ;  and  though  he  will  not  dis* 
])ensc  with  a  continuiUice  of  the  application, 
vet  to  every  fresh  application  He  promises 
fresh  support  He  will  still  be  solicited,  but 
it  is  in  order  that  he  may  still  bcbtow.     Re« 

fieated  gifts  do  not  exhaust  His  bounty,  nor 
essen  His  power  of  fulfilment  Repeated 
solicitation,  so  far  from  wearying  Ilis  pa- 
tience, is  an  additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  is  the  lateness  of  the  petition  aiy 
bar  to  its  acceptance  ;  He  likes  it  should 
be  early,  but  He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be 
late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  God*s  part,  so,  to 
the  praise  of  his  giiacc  be  it  said,  that  past 
offences  on  our  own  pait  are  no  hindrance  to 
the  appliciition  of  hearty  repentance,  or  the 
answer  of  ferverit  prayer. 

I'he  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
his  favour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to 
bestow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  things 
in  His  gift,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for 
coming  so  seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  stay- 
ing so  Tittle  a  while.  lie  only  wishes  that 
His  best  gifts  were  more  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it 
is  often  upon  the  sti*ength  of^some  pretence 
to  his  favour, — the  hope  of  some  reward  for 
past  services  :  even  if  we  can  pi*oduce  little 
claim,  we  insinuate  something  like  merit 
But  vvheti  weaj)proachour.llfavenly  Bene- 
factor, so  far  fi'uni  having  imy  thing  like 
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claim,  any  thing  like  merit,  to  produce,  our 
only  true,  and  <»ur  oulv  accejitnljle  pita,  i» 
our  utter  want  both  cit  rlaiiii  aii'l  nier'n, — i> 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  tli.ttcan  recom- 
mend us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  favour, 
nrhen  we  descne  mAhinvj  but  rtjectiin  ;  we 
arc  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  h.i^jiness, 
when  we  deserv^e  only  eternal  pu!r:siimeiit. 
Though  we  have  nothing  to  pixxluce  but 
^slo}'alty,  we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  sul>- 
jects;  though  nothing  but  f'.i.sfjbcdieiice  to 
offer,  we  plead  the  privileges  of  children, — 


rish,'  of  drowning  Peter  ;  the  cry  tf  faith  :a 
the  ear  of  meixry, 

A'iorati'iu  is  the  no!ilpfit  eni»  Wttitt.:  of 
create«l  biii!g>  ;  conft-^Mon,  t;ien.iT.jr..ilir- 
guage  of  guilty  civ.itures  ;  praise,  tht  ^^  fr 
tani.-ous  expression  of  panirinetl  si:!:;cr».— 
Prayer  is  desire ;  the  aba^-mtiit  « f  cr4*tri- 
tiofi';  the  tiici-gy  of  gratitude.  It  is  n''<i 
mere  conception  of  the  iiiinrl,  nor  an  tffuit 
of  the  intellect,  nt^r  an  act  of  the  nwmrrf; 
biit  an  elevatirni  ot  tiie  soul  towards  jta  .Ma- 
"  ker.     It  is  the  devout  bix-i-.thi:.g  ot  a  crcA- 


Prayer  is  an  act  b<»th  (tf  t!ie  nnderstand'.nj 
and  «»f  tlie  heart.     'I'lie  undi-i*standinj:  mu-: 


we  implore  the  tenderness  of  a  fa*. her.  i  tuix*  struck  with  a  se:»se  '..i  lis  o^n  ni'.H:n", 

The  petiti(*ner  to  human  nower  who  ni:iy  '.  uun  'it  the  iiiiinite  holir.es^  of  Hi!h  wh'  ni  r. 
Ibrmerfy  have  cifTended  his  Dcn^facttjr,  ciu'-is  udilre^sijig,  expennu-iit-dly  CAjViTicalii 
trives  to  soften  hisdispleabure  bv  repix-.sent-  |  its  own  emwiimss,  antl  of  t:»e  abj!.  !ant  tiii- 
ing  tliat  the  olFence  Wiis  a  smari  one.  The  .  nets  of  CicKi,  of  his  ivadiness  to  licur,  of  h" > 
de^'out  petitioner  to  (iod  uses  no  such  sub-  :  pfjwer  to  helj;,  of  his  wjliin.^'.eis  to  save,  h 
terfuge.  In  the  boldness  of  taith,  and  the :  is  nor  an  em(»ii«in  prrxluce<l  in  the  «:-n«;>,  Tv:r 
humility  of  repentance,  he  cries,  *  Pardon  [an  effect  wrou-^ht  by  the  ini;tginatii;n;lni*.a 
my  iniquity,  for  it  intfrruL'  >  determination  of  the  will,  an  etfuaiun  uf  tiic 

He  who'doesnot  believe  this  fundamental '  heart, 
truths  *  the  helplessness  of  man,*  on  u  hich  j  Prayer  is  the  guile  to  self-know  led  ee,  hy 
the  other  doctrines  of  the  bible  ;ii*e  built, —  pnmipting  us  to  look  after  gur  sins  in  onlct 
even  he  who  d'»es  nominally  pi-ofess  U> assent "  to  pray  ag;;in^t  them  ;  it  is  a  nioti\e  t-i  \i*,'i* 
to  it  as  a  d(x:trine  of  Scripture  ;  yet,  if  he  i  lance,'by  icichini^  us  to  guard  against  th->>«: 
'  does  not  experinientally  acknowleilge  it ;  if  I  sins  whicii,  thrt-ugh  self-exaniina'ion,  A*t 
he  does  not  feel  it  hi  the  c  -nvictions  of  his  have  Ixreri  enabled  to  <!ettct, 
own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 
of  the  evil  workings  of  his  own  hc^^it,  and 
the 
all 
«uch 

cure, — will  not  pray  with  that  feeling  ot  his ;  rr.'/^v.^a/f/V' M-Tsice  ir  i!u*  nj'.iid  wasexrlii'^^'^- 
helplessness,  wiiii  that  sense  of  dependciux'  -  it  must  bo  nition^l  woi  ship,  oy  tiie  lin-:>  ^^ 
on  Divine  assi^.lance,  which  alone  makes  woi->hip:er  wo!ild  not  bring  ti^thesn:':e 
praver  etficacious.  tlie  distinguishing    facidty  V»f    his   iiaturj. 

Of  this  corruptiu)  he  can  never  attain  an  |  which  is  re.is«>n.  It  must'  ;>e  spiritUAi  u'T- 
adequate  conception,  till  his  j)ixigress  in  iv-  shij),  or  it  would  want  the  distincti\erin-liiv 
ligion  has  opened  his  eyes  on  what  is  the  to  ini»ke  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a  spi- 
fiatural  state  of  man.  I'll)  this  wivs  the  case*,  rit,  and  wluk  has  diclai-ed  th.it  he  will  be 
he  himself  was  as  fir  fix»in  desiring  the  uoishijjped  'in  spirit  and  in  tnith.* 
change  as  he  was  from  believing  it  necess;i-  |  I'ra\  er  is  right  in  itself  as  tke  mr*t  ])«.•*  er- 
Ty.  He  does  not  even  suspect  its  existence, ;  fill  means  (^f  resisting  sin  ;ind  advancii;.f  in 
till  he  is  in  some  measure  deliv  ered  imn  its  hohiu-ss.  It  is  a1>ovc  ail  right,  ase\en  thir-.$ 
dominion. 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  1iuni!)Ie,  no- 
thing will  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  lu)- 
thing'will  entirely  lead  us  to  hav<4  reanirse 

to  prayer,  so  fervently  or  so  frequently,  as  ordinations  oF'Ciod;  a  perfect  coiigruity  in 
this  ever-abiding  sense  of  (;ur  corrupt  and  j  the  wh(.le  scheme  of  his  dispensMir  ns.'  If 


wrong  j)mpensitie»  of  his  own  natuie,  applv  itself  to  the  knowKilge  of  lijc  l)i\'v^ 
bearing  their  testimony  to  its  truth,-—  pei fee iious,  or  the  heait  will  not  fx.  la!  i" 
h  a  one  will  not  pray  eamesiiy  tV»r  its !  the  adoiMVion  of  them.     It  w-  uld  n"i  L».  a 


is.which  has  thcauthoi'ity  of  Scripture,  iht 
command  of  Ciod,   and  the   example  u 
Chri-t, 
Thei-e  is  ^upeifect  cons' stency  in  all  the 


helpless  nature,  as  our  not  being  able  to  ur- 1  nia'i  wei-e  jua  a  coinipt  rreatu:-*-,  sucli pri}* 
cribc  any  disp.sition  in  oui^seives  to  anvfer  as  the  (i(Apel  enjoin!^  wc/.ild  ii^'t  h-iic 
thing  that  is  giKKl,  or  any  power  to  avoid,  by  been  necessiivy.  Had  not  piuver  !>eeij  iiii 
our  own  strength,  any  tiling  that  is  evil.  importar.t  me:»:is  for  cm  irg  tfn  >.c  c^nv/- 

ti' II'-,  a  (ic»d  of  perfict  wi^.drm  wruld  i.i 


CHAP.  III. 

Prayer,     Itn  I)r/i}iitloii, 

Prayer  is  the a])i)lication  of  w;tnl  to  Him 
^ho  alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voice  cf  sin  to 
Him  who  alone  can  pai-don  it  It  is  the  ur- 
gency of  poverty,  the  j>rt>stration  of  humili- 
ty, the  fervency  of  penitence,  the  conlidence 
of  tmst.  It  is  not  elofiuence,  but  eai-ne:.t- 
ncss;  not  figinvs  cf  speech,  Out  conqninc- 
tioii  of  wjul.   It  is  tlie  •  Loixl  save  us,  we  pc-  of  cur  yi'iXiWj. ' '  but  no  cbje».Uui  con  i/j  ru-n: 


hiive  oiiU^red  it.  He  wi.nld  not  bavr]>rf 
hilii^ed  evtry  thing  which  tends  to  inti»!t.'.' 
and  inoniile  tlitm,  hud  they  n 't  exiiUu; 
nor  wiiuld  he  ha\e  cmniand-.d  even  tl^r.g 
that  has  a  tendenrv  to  diminish  and  rcmo\t 
them,  had  not  their  existence  been  fiual.— 
Prater,  theitfoTX',  is  an  indispensiblc  jiort  li 
his  economy  and  of  our  oljedienco. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  totlieurftt 
Pr.tver,  that  it  isotlending  the  oniiii<!iy- 
of  (iod  to  sisjjjMve  he  ivqnires  :r.fi'!"ii;.'.  ■ 
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ic.  We  do  not  pray  to  'inform  Ciod  of 
vvaiits,  but  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
Its  whicli  he  already  knows.  As  he  has 
so  much  made  his  promises  to  our  ne- 
sities  as  to  our  :  eiiuests,  it  is  reasonable 
t  our  requests  sliould  be  made  before  we 
i  hope  llidt  our  necessities  will  be  relieved, 
iod  does  not  promise  to  tliosc  who  want 
t  ihcy  shall  *have,'  but  to  those  wlio 
.k  ;'  noi-  to  tl;ose  who  need  that  ihev  shall 
lul,'  but  to  those  who  *seek.*  ^o  far, 
ircfore,  from  his  previous  knowledge  of 
•  wants  being  a  ground  of  (objection  to 
iver,  it  is,  in  fact  the  true  ground  for  our 
plicaiion.  Were  he  not  Kn«)wledge  itself, 
'  infoi-mation  would  be  of  as  little  use,  as 
r  application  would  be,  were  he  not  Good- 
» itself. 

^V'e  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  Pray- 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  na- 
•e,  of  the  natuie  of  Gcxl  as  revealed  in 
ripture,  of  our  relation  to  him,  and  de- 
ndence  on  him.  If,  thertf:)re,  we  do  not 
e  in  the  daily  study  of  the  Holy  Scrij)- 
'cs,  we  shall  want  the  highest  motives  to 
IS  duty,  and  the  best  heli>s  for  j)erforming 
if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  motives, 
d  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helj)s, 
II  ix'uder  argument  unnecessar}',  and  ex- 
rtatiiiu  su>)erfluous. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of 
my  Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight 
qiiaint^nce  with  the  sucrcd  volume.  I'hey 
:ar  it  periodically,  they  read  it  occasional- 
,they  arc  contented  to  know  it  histoncally, 
consider  it  superficiidly  ;  but  they  do  not 
deiivour  to  get  their  minds  im'oued  with  its 
irit.     If  they  store  their  memory  with  its 
cts,  they;  do  not  impress  their  hearts  with 
i  truths.    They  do  not  regard  it  as  tl>e  nu- 
iment  on  which  their  spiritual  life  and 
x)wth  depencL    They  do  not  pray  over  it: 
ey  do  not  consider  all  its  doctrines  as  of 
"actical  application  ;  they  do  not  cultivate 
lat  spiritual  disceniment,  which  alone  can 
lable  them  judiciously  to  apprepriate  its 
romises,  ami  apply  its  denunciations  to  their 
vn  actual  casc^     They  do  not  use  it  as  an 
icning  line  to  ascertain  their  own  recti- 
ule,  or  dectect  their  own  obliquities. 
In  our   retirements  we  too  often  fritter 
vay  our  precious  moments — -^noments  res- 
led  from  the  world — ^in  trivial,  sometimes, 
is  to  be  feared  in  corrupt  thoughts.     But 
we  must  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination, 
t  us  send  this  excursive  faculty  to  range 
nong  gi-eat  and  noble   objects.     Let  it 
retch  forward,  under  the  sanction  of  faith 
id  the  anticipation  of  proj)hccy,  to  the  ac- 
>mplishment  of  those  glorious  promises  and 
eniendous  threatenings  which  willsof)n  be 
^ulised  in  the  eternal  world.     These  are 
tpics  which,    uiuler   the  stife  and    sober 
jidance  oi  Scripture,  will  lix  its  largest 
icculations,  and  sustain  its  loftiest  flights, 
he  same  Scrij)turc,  while  it  expands  and 
evates  the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to 
le  doiuinion  of  truth ;  while  at  the  same 


time  it  will  terxli  it,  that  its  boldest  excur- 
sions must  fall  infinitely  sh«)i't  oRlie  astonish' 
m^  realities  of  a  future  state. 

I'hough  we  cannot  i)i*ay  with  a  too  deep 
sense  of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too* ex- 
clusively the  object  of  our  prayers.  While 
we  keep,  with  a  self-abasing '<^e,  our  own 
comiptions  in  view,  let  us  look  with  equal 
intentness  on  that  mercy  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers  be  all  humili- 
ation, but  let  them  not  be  all  complaint. 
When  men  indulge  no  other  thought  but  that 
they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of 
pardon  haixlens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let 
tlicm  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  the  subject.  If  we  con- 
template his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  G<»- 
pel,  then,  though  our  humility  wUl  increase, 
our  despair  will  vimish.  Gratitude  in  this, 
as  in  human  instances,  will  create  affection. 
*  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.* 

Let  us,  therefore,  always  keep  our  un- 
worthinessin  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand 
in  need  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but 
never  plead  it  as  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
di-aw  niglitohim  to  implore  that  mercy.  ITie 
best  men  are  unworthy  for  their  own  sakes; 
the  worst,  on  repentance,  will  be  accepted 
for  his  sake,  and  through  hi^mcrits. 

In  pn\\er,  then,  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redempH 
tion,  should  occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much 
as  our  sins  ;  our  obligations  to  him  as  much 
as  our  departures  from  him.  We  should 
keep  up  in  our  hearts  a  constant  sense  of  oar 
own  weakness,  not  with  a  design  to  discou- 
rage the  mind  and  depress  the  spirits,  but 
with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  ourselves,  in 
seaix:h  of  the  Divine  assistance.  We  should 
contemplate  our  infirmity,  in  order  to  draw 
us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for 
in  ourselves :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of 
his  danger  irt  oixler  to  grieve  or  terrify  hhn, 
but  to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  phyucian, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  be^ 
brought  against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it 
tcj^ches  men  to  dciipair.  The  charge  is  just» 
in  one  sense,  as  to  the  fact ;  but  fajfse  m  the 
sense  intended,  ft  teaches  us  to  despair,  in- 
deed, ofoureelves,  while  it  inculcates  that 
faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is  the  true  anti- 
dote to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the  doubt- 
ing, while  It  humbles  the  presuhiptuous  spi- 
rit. The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  for- 
sake them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous 
mim  is  equally  ri^ht  in  the  doctrine ;  but 
w  rong  in  applying  it  He  takes  tliat  comfort 
to  himself  wnich  was  meant  for  another  class 
of  charactei-s.  The  mal-appropriation  of 
Scripture  promises  and  threatenings  is  the 
cause  of  much  error  and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen  into 

eiTor  by  an  unnatur.d  and  impracticable  dis* 

'mterestedness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be 

.'loved  exclusively  ibr  liimself,  with  ao  abeo- 
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hire  the  ^lori'  «;f  Gtxl  supiemdy  ;  ih'jinjh  j  f^-Kinil  bltsjjings,  will  he  say,  all  pro\id«> 
tliis  ouKht  unn:  c  nr  entnd  aciu-.t'iir  priuci-   tial  nieix:ies»,  arc  niine  individu'^illy,  are  mk* 


r 


pic  ;  vcl  he  li:is  LTacioii^ly  jjei  :Ti".tted,  com-  m  romplctelv  as  if  no  other  shared  in  the 
manded,  invite''  u-.,  to  au'i*  r,  (,.jr  i  wn  liiip-  eiijoymenl — ^Tifr,  light,  the  earth  and  hea- 
pinevs  to  this  pn:n:irv  object.  The  Bibie  vei.s  i!ic  sun  and  stiirs,  uhatbnet'ersus^DS 
exhibits  not  n:.lv  u  be;:ut:t\il,  bit  f.n  iiiiepii- ',  the  b'Kly,  and  recreate^  the  spirits  ?  Mr  ob- 
rable  combinitdoii  of  \)ftih,  \^ii;ch  dclivei-s;  li)i;.:ti'4ris  as  g^'Cat  as  if  the  mcrcv  had  Dctn 
us  from  the  danger  c»f  prejifMen^UNly  inia-  nh.dc  purely  for  me  ;  as  great  ?  nay,  it  ii 
giniiiji^,  that  an  absolute  i-eiiunri.ition'of  all 
benefit  to  ourselves  is  necf^»»s:iry  fjr  the  pro- 
motion of  (rx*'s  ji;lor\'  on  the  cne  hand  ;  iukI 
on  the  other,  fp.niscekiu);  aiiy  happiness 
independent  of  him,  and  underived  fn.m 
him.  In  cnj'.iuin-L;  us  to  love  him  s'.!])re:ne- 
ly,  he  has  c<jnnected  an  unspeaka!)le  l>les- 
biiig  with  a  panimmiiit  duty,  the  hJi;h- 
est  privilege  with  the  most  positive  com- 
mand. 

What  atrium]ih  for  the  humble  Chris- 
tian to  be  asNured,  thit  *the  everlasting; 
G<k\,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,*  is  the  (itKl  of  his  life,  to  know 
that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the  Loitl  fur 
his  (JfKl.  To  cl'^e  with  God's  offers,  to  ac- 
cept his  inviuiti'.ns,  to  receive  (i<<l  as  our 
f)oi-tion  must  surely  be  more  ])leasing  to  our 
leavenlv  Father,  than  separating  our  hap- 
piness from  his  gl''ry.  I'o  disconnect  (Mir 
interests  from  his  g</Klness,  is  at  once  to  de- 
tract fn»m  his  j)erfL'Ctioi.s,  and  to  c6scurc 
tlie  brightness  of  t.ur  own  liopt-s.  The  de- 
clarations of  the  ins])ircd  writers  are  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
h(»sts.  'I'hey  pniclaiin  that  the  glory  of  Goil 
and  the  hajipiness  (,f  his  creatures,  so  far 
fpjm  intcrtenng,  are  connected  with  each 
other.     V\'e  know  but  of  one  anthem  com- 

{Kised  «and  sung  l)v  angels,  and  this  most 
larmoniously  combines  'the  glory  of  God 
in  the  highest,  w  iih  peace  on  carth,'and  good 
will  to  men.* 

*  The  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  'consists  in  pronouns.* 
This  ii(x\  is  owr  God  ;  (iod,  even  our  own 
(i<xi  shall  l)less  us.  How  delightful  the  ap- 
prf)priation  !  to  glorify  him  as  being  in  him- 
self consummate  excellence,  and  to  love  him 
fnim  the  feeling  that  his  excellence  is  di- 
rected to  our  felicity  !  Here  modesty  would 
!x:  ingnititude,  disinterestedness  ix'bellion. 
It  would  l>e  severing  ourselves  from  him,  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are  ;  it  would 
be  dissolving  the  astonishing  connection 
which  he  ha<l  condescended  to  eNtal)li>h  be- 
tween himself  and  his  mtional  civatures. 

The  Scripture  Saints  make  this  union  the 
chief  gnnind  (»t  their  grateful  extiltati^n  : 

*  Afy  strength,*  *  my  rock,*  *  tny  toitiess,' 

•  my  deliverer  !*  Again,  •  let  the'Ciod  of  my 
salvation  be  exalted  !'  Now  take  away  the 
pnnioun,  and  substitute  the  article  thr,  how 
comparatively  cold  is  the  impression  !  The 
cooMi/nmatiou  of  the  joy  ari^rb  irom  Wie  \>v:- 


greatcr  ;  it  is  augmei:ted  bv  a  sense  of  the 
milJions  who  participate  in  the  bles&ing.  The 
same  enlitrgement  cf  perbonal  obligatioQ 
lu'lds  gf'^d,  nay,  ri*^es  higher,  in  the  mercies 
'  f  Hedemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Sa^ioor, 
as  c'^nipletely  as  if  he  had  redeemed  onlv 
me.  That  he  has  redeemed  'a  great  multJ- 
tude,  w  hich  no  man  can  number,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  kindreds^iid  people,  and  tonguts,* 
isdiffusirn  without  abatement ;  it  is  general 

ijai  ticipation  w  ithout  individual  dimmutiGik 
rlach  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  pro\-idcnce  of  God,  we  are 
apt  to  be  sti*uck  with  what  is  new  and  outcf 
cfjurse,"  while  we  too  much  o\'criouk  Wi^ 
habitual,  and  uninterrupted  nieraes.  But 
comm(;n  me.cies,  if  less  striking,  arenore 
valuable,  lx»th  because  we  have  them  al- 
ways, and  for  the  reason  above  asa^;ned, 
iKcause  others  share  them.  The  opdinarr 
l)lessings  of  life  arc  overlooked  for  the  verV 
reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prizcct 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed 
'I'hey  are*  most  essential  to  our  suppoit,  and 
when  once  they  aix?  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
find  that  they  arc  also  most  esscnt'ial  to  cut 
comfort.  Nothing  raises *the  pride  of  a  bles- 
sing like  its  removal,  whereas  it  was  its  con- 
tinuance which  should  have  taught  us  its 
worth.  \N'e  rcquirc  nmelties  to  awaken 
our  gratitude,  not  considering  tliat  it  is  the 
duration  of  mercies  which  enhances  their 
value.  \Vc  want  frcsh  excitements.  We 
consider  mercies  long  enjoyed' as  things  of 
cfrtirse,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
claim  by  ])re>cription  ;  as  if  God  had  no 
right  to  withdraw  what  he  has  once  bestow- 
ed, as  if  he  wcrc  obliged  to  continue  what  he 
has  once  been  pleased  to  confer. 

Hut  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
fi-om  the  dav  that  God  created  him,  bnota 
less  stupendous  exertion  of  p>ower,  than  that 
the  hand  which  fixetl  him  in  the  heavens 
and  marked  out  his  progress  thnugh  them, 
onre  said  by  his  servant,  •  Sun,  stand  thou 
r  till  upon  (iideon.  *  That  he  has  gone  on  in 
his  strength,  driving  his  uninteniipted  ca- 
reer, and  'rej*^  icing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course,*  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a  ront 
astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipotence  this 
that  he  should  have  been  once  sxispendcd  bj" 
the  hand  which  set  him  in  motion.  Thi 
the  ( rdinances  of  Heaven,  that  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature,  should  havcbecnf* 
one  day  interrupted  to  ser\'e  a  paiticnlar 
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QceaaoDy  is  a  less  real  wonder,  and  certainlv 
a  leas  substantial  blessing,  than  that  in  such 
a  multitude  of  ages  they  should  have.puf- 
lued  thm  appointed  course,  for  the  comfort 
flf  the  whole  system. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought 
to  be  set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them 
that  his  prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed. 
Gcd,  in  promising  to  '  give  those  who  de- 
Ight  in  him  the  desire  of  their  heart,*  could 
never  mean  temporal' things ;  for  these  they 
ffiight  desire  improperly  as  to  the  object 
and  inordinately  as  to  the  de^ee.  The  pro- 
mise relates  pnncipallv  to  spnitual  blcssuigs. 
He  not  only  gives  us  tnese  mercies,  but  the 
very  desire  to  obtain  them  is  also  his  giit. 
Here  our  prayer  recjuires  no  qualifying,  no 
cooditioning,  no  limitation.  We  cannot  err 
in  our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the  object 
of  it :  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree,  un- 
less it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  him  too'much, 

God  shows  hismunificcnce  in  encouraging 
us^o  ask  most  earnestly  for  the  grcatest 
Uungs,  by  promising  that  the  smaller  *  shall 
be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefore  acknow- 
ledge his  liberality  most,  when  we  request 
the  highest  favours.  He  manifests  his  infi- 
nite suj>eriority  to  earthly  fathers,  by  chief- 
ly delighting  to  confer  those  spiritual  gifts 
which  thq/\ess  solicitously  desire  for  their 
clnldren,  than  those  worldly  advantages  on 
which  God  sets  so  little  value. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  pri- 
vate devotions  effect  ual  remedies  for  our  own 
particular  sins.  Prayer  against  sin,  in  gene- 
ral, is  toe  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual 
case.  We  must  bring  it  home  to  our  own 
hearts,  else  we  may  be  confes»ng  another 
nan's  sins,  and  overlooking  our  own.  If  we 
have  any  predominant  fault,  wc  should  pray 
more  especially  against  the  fault  If  we  pray 
for  any  virtue  of  which  we  particularly  stand 
in  need,  we  should  dwell  on  our  own  defi- 
ciencies in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls  become 
deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it.  Our 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not  as  was 
before  observed,  for  the  information  of  Infi- 
nite Wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our 
own  dull  affections.  And  as  the  i-ecapitula- 
6on  of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of 
our  dependence,  the  enlarging  on  our  espe- 
cial mercies  will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of 
gratitude  ;  while  indiscriminate,  petitions, 
confessions,  and  thanksgiving,  leave  the 
mind  to  wander  in  indefinite  devotion,  and 
unaffecting  generalities,  without  personali- 
ty, and  without  appropriation.  It  nuist  be 
obvious,  that  we  except  those  grand  univer- 
sal points  in  which  all  have  an' equal  inte- 
rest, and  which  must  always  form  the  es- 
sence of  family,  and,  especially,  of  public 
prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a 
firame  of  waiting  for  his  blessing^  on  our 

Srayers,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gi-atitude  when  we 
ave  obtained  it.    This  is  that  *  preparation 
Vol.  1L  7J 


of  the  heart'  which  would  always  keep  us  in 
a  postui*e  for  duty.     If  we  desert  the  duty 
because  an  immediate  blessing  does  not  visi 
bly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we  do  not  serv» 
Ciod  out  of  conscience,  but  selfishness ;  tha* 
we  grudge  expending  on  him  that  service 
which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  interest. 
Though  he  grants  not  our  petition,  let  us  ne- 
ver be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  applica- 
tion. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of 
the  remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,* 
who  apologised  for  his  late  attendance  in 
parliament,  by  liis  being  detained  while  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  dragging  a  volunteer 
to  his  duty.  How  many  excuses  do  we  find 
for  not  being  in  time  !  How  many  apologies 
tor  brevity  !  How  many  evasions  for  ne- 
glect !  How  unwilling  too  often,  are  we  to 
come  inti)  the  Divine  presence,  how  reluc- 
tiint  to  rcmaifi  in  it  I  1  hose  houi's  which  are 
least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasuixi,  we  commonly  g^ve 
to  religion.  Our  energies,  which  were  so 
readily  exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just 
quittecl,  are  sunk  as  we  appi-oach  the  Divine 
presence.  Our  hearts,  which  were  all  ala- " 
I  crity  in  some  frivolous  conversation,  becpme 
!  coid  and  inanimate,'  as  if  it  were  the  natural 
'  property  of  devotion  to  freeze  the  affections. 
Oui-  anmial  spirits,  which  so  readily  per- 
formed their  functions  before,  now  slacken 
their  vigour,  and  lose  their  vivacity.  The 
sluggish  body  sympathises  with  the  unwil- 
ling mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weaiy  m  per- 
forming it.  How  do  our  fancies  rove  back 
to  the  pleasures  we  have  been  enjoying  ! 
How  apt  are  the  diversified  images  of  those 
pleasiii-es  to  mix  themselves  with  our  better 
thoughts,  to  pull  down  our  higher  aspira- 
tions !  As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies 
of  the  compound  beujg  of  man,  so  we  too  of- 
ten feel  as  if  there  were  a  confederacy  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  disincline  and  dis- 
qualify us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned 
to  religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we 
pi'ay,  examine  into  every  tinith,  and  seek 
for  conviction  over  and  over  again ;  but  as- 
sume that  those  doctrines  are  ti*ue,  the  truili 
of  which  we  have  already  proved.  From  a 
general  and  fixed  impression  of  these  prin- 
ciples, will  result  a  taste,  a  disposedness,  a 
love  so  intimate,  that  the  convictions  of  tlie 
understanding  will  become  the  affections  of 
tlie  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with^a  few  funda- 
mental truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pmy  over 
them  fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted 
in^  the  heart,  will  be  more  productive  of 
faith  and  holiness,  tlian  to  labour  after  va- 
riety, ingenuity,  or  elegance.  The  indul- 
gence of  imagination  will  rather  distnict  than 
edify.    Searching  after  ingenious  tlioughts 

*  Mr.  SlicrUlau. 
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^vill  rather  diverti  the  attention  from  God 
to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixedness  of 
thought,  singleness  of  inteiition,  and  devo- 
tcdness  of  spirit.  Whatever  is  subtle  and  re- 
fined, is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptural.  If 
we  do  not  guard  the  mind,  it  wul  learn  to 
set  more  value  on  original  thoughts  than  de- 
vout affections.  It  is  the  business  of  prayer 
to  cast  down  imaginations  which  gratifyr  the 
natural  activity  of  the  mind,  while  they  leave 
the  heart  unhumbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
sent business  of  the  present  moment ;  we 
should  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
dependence ;  we  should  entertain  no  long 
views,  *  JVbw  is  the  accepted  time.*  •  To- 
day we  must  hear  his  voice.*  *  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.*  I'he  manna  will  not 
keep  till  to-morrow  :  to-morrow  will  have 
its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own  peti- 
tions. To-monx)w  we  must  seek  anew  the 
bread  of  heaven. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our 
devotions  with  unfurnished  mijids.  We 
should  be  always  laying  in  materials  for 
prayer,  by  a  diligent  course  of  serious  read- 
mg,  by  treasuring  up  in  our  minds  the  most 
important  truths.  If  we  rush  into  the  Di- 
vine presence  with  a  vacant,  or  ignorant,  or 
unprepared  mind,  with  a  heait  full  of  the 
world ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or  qua- 
lification for  the  work  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our  peti- 
tions will  be  heard  or  granted.'  There  must 
be  some  congruity  between  the  heart  and 
the  object,  some  affinity  between  the  state 
of  our  minds  and  the  business  in  which  they 
are  employed,  if  we  would  expect  success 
in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  effect  ^'^  o"**  pniyers.  When, 
from  some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad, 
the  spirits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the 
tongue  voluble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  elo- 
qiience  is  the  result ;  with  tnis  we  are  plea- 
sed, and  this  ready  flow  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pcjse  on  ourselves  for  piety. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  de- 
jected, the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts 
confused  ;  when  apposite  words  do  not  rea- 
dily present  themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse 
our  nearts  of  waift  of  fervoui-,  to  lament  our 
weakness,  and  to  mourn  that,  because  we 
have  had  no  pleasure  in  praying,  our  prayers 
have,  therefore,  not  ascended  to  the  thi*one 
4)f  mercy.  In  both  cases  we,  perhaps,  judge 
cHirselves  unfairly.  These  unready  accents, 
these  faltering  prai^^is,  these  ill-expressed 
petitions,  may  find  more  acceptance  tnan  the 
florid  talk  with  which  we  were  so  well  sa- 
tisfied :  the  latter  consisted,  it  n);iy  be,  of 
shining  thoui^hts,  floating  on  the  fancy,  elo- 
quent words  dwelling  on  the  lips ;  the  for- 
mer might  be  the  sighmjj  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
abased  by  the  feeling  oi  its  own  unwoithi- 
ncss,  and  awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy 
and  he:iit-scaix:hing  G«xl.  The  heart  is  dis- 
iat/i/icd  with  its  own  duU  und  tiVsttVtvs  vc- 


fietitions  which,  with  all  their  impeifectigns, 
nfinite  Ciocdness  may,  perhaps,  hear  with 
favour.* — We  may  not  only  be  elated  with 
the  fluency  but  even  with  the  fervency  of 
our  prayers.  Vanity  niay  grow  out  ci  the 
very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may  begio 
to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  oursdvcs 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  str^n  and  spirit  dL 
prayer  equally  distinct  fix)m  that  £icihty  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  are  never 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God, and  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  maybe 
never  the  worse.  Inhere  is  a  simple,  solid, 
pious  strain  oi  prayer,  in  which  the  suppli- 
cant is  so  filled  ana  occupied  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  dependence,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  things  for  which  he  asks,  ami  so  per- 
suaded of  the  power  and  grace  of  God 
through  Christ  to  give  him  those  things, 
that  while  he  is  engaged  in  it,  he  does  not 
merclv  imagine,  but  feels* Mssured  that  God 
is  nign  to  him  ai  a  rec^Micilwl  Father,  so 
that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  cff 
from  his  mind.  -  *He  knows,*  as  St.  John 
ex[)resses  it,  •  that  he  has  the  petitions  he 
desired  of  Ciod,*  and  feels  the  truth  of  that 
pi*omise,  *  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I 
will  hear.    This  is  the  perfection  of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer, 

It  is  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  oo  I 
the  si>ecious  ground  of  humility  too,  thoog/i 
we  do  not  always  fiiuF  the  objector  himself 
quite  as  humble  as  his  ple:i  would  be  thooeht, 
that  it  is  arrogant  in  sucli  insignificant  be- 
ings as  we  are  to  presume  to  lay  our  petty 
neces^ties  before  the  Great  and  Glorious 
G<xl,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  condescend 
to  the  multitude  of  trining  smd  even  inter- 
fering requests  which  are  brought  before 
him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such  like 
objections  arise  from  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  the  Cireat  Governor  of  the  Um- 
verse.  It  seems  as  if  ihi;se  who  make  them 
considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such  a  one  as 
themselves  ;*  a  Being,  who  can  perfbrm  a 
certain  given  quantity  o£  business,  but  who 
would  be  overi}owered  with  an  additional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering 
tne  Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  Infinite 
(  J^kI,  but  of  a  ^reat  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  | 
king,  who,  while  he  buperintends  puUicand  I 
national  concei*ns,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small 
and  individual  petitions;  because  nis  hands 

*  of  these  sort  of  repetitions,  oar  admirable  Chatk 
Lituri^y  has  been  accused  as  a  fault ;  but  tUs  defect,  if 
it  beune.  hapitily  aeeoinmodates  itself  to  oar  iafirarities. 
Where  is  the  favoured  beiiiff  mbote  atteatioo  arvcr 
wanders,  whuse  heart  aceompanies  his  lips  in  ercryM^ 
tence  ?  Is  there  no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petitioarr,as 
wandtring  of  the  thoughts,  no  inconstancy  of  the  hear^ 
which  ihe-te  repetitions  are  wisely  calcalatcd  to  coned, 
to  route  the  dead  atlLntion,  to  biiiif  back  tie  ^9Kfd 
.  aiSccUons  ? 
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beings  full,  he  cannot  spare  that  leisure  and 
attention  which  suffice  for  every  thing  ? 
They^  do  not  consider  him  as  that  infinitely 
pacious  Being,  who,  while  he  beholds  at 
once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  pray- 
er of  the  pool"  de^itute,  as  present  to  tne 
sorrowful  sighing  of  the  pT-isoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  fonom  creatures  were  individually 
the  object  of  his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  spanng  tlie  Su- 
preme Being  tlie  trouble  gf  our  prayers,  and 
wIm),  if  1  may  so  speak  without  urolaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his 
burden,  by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a 
porUon  as  may  be  more  ea^y  manau;ed, 
seem  to  have  no  adequate  conception  of  his 
attributes. 

Thev  fbi^et  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him 
as  easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as 
infinite  power  does  of  all  performance ;  that 
he  is  a  Bein^  .in  whose  plans  complexity 
makes  no  dlffaculty,  variet]^  no  obstruction, 
and  multiplicity  no  confusion ;  that  to  ubi- 
quity distance  does  not  exist;  that  to  infinity 
space  is  annihilated ;  that  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  discerned  more  accurately  at 
one  glance  of  His  eye,  to  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day,  than  a  single  moment 
of  time  or  a  single  point  of  space  can  be  by 
ours. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  forward, 
as  (pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  an- 
swered, the  exhausted  argument,  that  see- 
ing God  is  immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours 
can  ever  change  Him :  that  events  them- 
selves being  settled  in  a  fixed  and  unaltera- 
ble course,  and  bound  m  a  fatal  necessity,  it 
is  foil V  to  think  that  we  can  disturb  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  universe,  or  interrupt 
Xhe  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers  ; 
md  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm 
decrees  can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of 
ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  track- 
less field  of  fate  and  free  will,  we  would  only 
observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer. 
It  may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be 
urged,  that  seeing  God  is  immutable  and  his 
decrees  unalterable,  therefore  our  actions 
can  produce  no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own 
state.  Weak  as  well  as  impious  reasoning ! 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  the  mo- 
dem French  aad  German  philosophers 
might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  God,  it  they  might  make 
such  a  use  of  his  attributes.         ^ 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  well  as  hap- 
piness results  fix)m  a  humble  Christian  spi- 
rit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text  as  *  Draw 
near  unto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near  unto 
you,'  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
knowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to 
the  heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the 
tomes  of  casuistry,  which  have  puzzled  the 
world  ever  since  the  question  was  fii-st  set 
afloat  by  its  original  propounders. 


And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and 
walked,  to  prove  there  was  sucli  a  thing  as 
motion,  in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in 
an  elaborate  the«.)ry,  denied  it ;  so  the  plain 
Chiistian,  when  he  is  boi-ne  down  with  the 
assurance  that  there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer, 
requires  no  better  argument  to  I'epel  the  as- 
senion  than  the  good  he  finds  in  prayer  it- 
self. A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels, 
that  prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  in- 
scrutable, the  medium  of  connexion  between 
God  and  his  rational  cixatures,  the  method 
appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his  bless- 
ings upon  us.  The  Christian  knows  that 
prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  uniting  two 
ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence,  the 
other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  with- 
in the  compass  of  the  imagination  ;  namely, 
that  it  is  the  link  of  communication  between 
•  tlie  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,*  and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in 
which  lie  delights  to  dwelL  *  He  knows  that 
this  inexpUcable  union  between  beings  so 
unspeakably,  so  essentially  different,  can 
only  be  mamtained  by  prayer ;  that  this  is 
the  strong  but  secret  chain  which  unites 
time  with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven,  man 
with  God, 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, cannot  explain  why  it  is  so ;  but 
while  hvfet/a  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to 
let  the  learned  define  it;  and  he  will  no  more 
I>ostpone  pmyer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain 
of  reasoning  on  the  manner  ni  which  he  de- 
rives benefit  from  it,  than  he  will  postpone 
eating  till  he  eim  give  a  scientific  lectui*e  on 
the  nature  of  dijgestion:  he  is  contented  with 
knowing  that  his  meat  has  nouri&l»^  him  : 
and  he  leaves  to  the  phJinsoj^hcr,  who  may 
chof?-;c  to  defer  his  incal  till  he  has  elabora- 
ted his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim.— 
The  Christian yife/*  better,  than  he  is  able  to 
explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual 
life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual prayer,  than  those  of  his  natural  life 
without  fre(^uent  bodily  nourishment  He 
feels  renovation  and  strength  grow  out  of  the 
use  of  the  appointed  means,  as  necessarily 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that 
the  health  of  his  soul  can  no  more  be  sus- 
tained, and  ita  powei-s  kept  in  continual  vi- 
gour by  iht: /irayera  ot  a  distant  day,  than 
his  Uxly  by  the  aliinent  of  a  distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in 
question,  far  more  conhtraining  to  the  true 
believer  than  all  others  that  am  be  named  ; 
more  imperative  than  any  argument  on  its 
utility,  than  any  conviction  of  its  efficacy, 
even  than  any  experience  of  its  consolations. 
Prayer  ia  the  command  of  God;  the  plain, 
positive,  repeated  iigunction  of  the  Most 
HiKh,  who  declai-es,  *He  will  be  inquired 
ot^  This  is  enough  to  secure  the  obedience 
ol  the  Christian,  even  though  a  promise 
were  not,  as  it  aiways  is,  attached  to  the 
command.  But  in  this  case,  to  our  unspeak- 
able comfort,  the  i>romise  is  as  clear  as  the 
precept;   * ^hk,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  I'his 
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ool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious 
ns,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little 
:e  the  true  value  of  prayer,  that 
no  doubt  but  one  ol  the  most  affect- 
imcns  on  record  is  the  short  petiUon 
iblican,  full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that 
contrition  and  self-abasent^nt  which 
ery  principle  and  soul  of  prayer, 
s  specimen,  perhaps,  is  the  best  mo- 
that  sudden  lifting  up  of  the  heart 
•re  call  ejaculation,  nut  we  doubt, 
•al,  whether  the  few  hasty  words,  to 
hese  frugal  petitioners  would  stint 
nty  devotions  of  others  and  thcm- 
*rill  be  always  found  ample  enough 
Sf  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being 
,  has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping 
pardoned  sinner,  has  much  to  ac- 
Ige.  Such  a  one,  perhaps,  cannot 
pour  out  the  tulness  of  liis  soul  with- 
rescribcd  abridgments. 

the  sinccrest  Christian,  when  he 
;o  find,  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to 
ts  coldness.  Though  he  feels  that  he 
lived  much, and  has,  therefore,  much 
inkful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once 

his  wayward  spirit  into  such  a  pos- 
ihall  fit  it  for  tho  solemn  duty.  Such 
IS  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat,  but 
lis  tempers  to  reduce  to  oi*der,  his 
IS  to  excite,  and  his  peace  to  make, 
ights  nray  j^e  realising  the  sarcasm 
*rophet  on  the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may 

a  jouiTicy,'  and  nnist  be  recalled  ; 
I't,  perhaps,  *  sUcpcth,  and  must  be 
.'  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  will  la- 
ilfectand  warm  his  mind  with  a  sense 
reat  and  gracious  attributes  of  God, 
tion  of  the  lioly  men  of  old.  Like 
hat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
wer  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies 
VIost  High,'  in  order  to  stir  up  the 
nts  of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love, 
nility  in  his  own  soul.*  He  will  la- 
imitate  the  example  of  his  Saviour, 
leart  dilated  with  the  expression  of 
e  holy  affections,     *  I  thank  thee,  O 

Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A 
lus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Di- 
e,  cannot  always  scrupulously  limit 
tlie  mere  business  of  prayer,  it  I  may 
k.  It  cannot  content  itself  with 
spreading  oui  its  own  necessities,  but 
s  in  contemplating  the  perfections  of 
whom  he  is  addressing  them, 
lumble  saj)plicant,  though  he  be  no 
governed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet, 

tt)  find  that  he  cannot  totally  ex- 

froui  his  tlumghts.  'I'hough  he  has 
vliole  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  wants 

the  abundant  provision  which  is 
)r  them  in  the  Gospel ;  yet,  when  he 
ishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those  strong 

for  love  and  gratitude,  alas  !  even 

has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  in- 
,ty,  his  deadness.     lie  has  to  deplore 
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the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which 
arc  even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from 
his  Redeemer.  The  best  Christian  is  but 
too  liable  during  the  temptations  of  the  day, 
to  be  ensnared  by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,'  and  is  not  always  brouKht, 
without  effort  to  reflect  that  he  is  but  aust 
and.ashes.  How  can  even  good  persons, 
who  are  just  come,  perhaps,  from  listening 
to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow  worms,  ac- 
knowledge before  God,  without  any  prepa- 
ration ot  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?  They  requ'u-e  a  little  time  to  im- 
press on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that 
solemn  confession  of  sin  which  they  are  ma- 
king to  him,  without  which,  brevity,  and 
not  length  nii^ht  constitute  hypocrisy. 

Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Chiistian  to  be  exempt.  Such  wanderings 
that,  as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would 
exceedingly  humble  a  good  man,  could  he, 
after  he  nad  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his 
prayers  written  down,  with  exact  interlinea- 
tions of  all  the  vain  and  impertinent  thoughts 
which  had  thrust  themselves  in  amongst 
them.  So  that  such  a  one  will,  indeed,  from 
a  strong  sense  of  these  distractions,  feel  deep 
occasicm,  with  the  Pn)phet,  to  ask  forgive- 
ness for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  holy  things  ;* 
and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humiliation 
every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of  his 
prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brFef  petition,  as 
*  Lord  help  my  unbelief,'  if  the  supplicant 
be  in  so  happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be 
darted  up  with  such  strong  faith,  that  nis  ve- 
ly  soul  mounts  with  the  petition,  may  suffice 
to  draw  down  a  blessing  which  may  oe  with- 
held from  the  more  prefix  petitioner :  yet  if 
by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  form  of 
words,  whether  it  be  long  or  short ;  but  that 
seci*et  communion  between  God  and  the  soul 
which  is  the  very  breath  and  being  of  reli- 
gion ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far  from  sug- 
gesting that  short  measui'e  of  which  it  is  ac^ 
cused,  that  it  expressly  says,  *  Pray  without 
ceasing ;' — *  Pray  evermore ;' — *  I  will  that 
men  pi*ay  every  where;' — 'Continue  in- 
stant in  prayer,* 

If  sucli  *  repetitions'  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate, stir  un  desires  as  yet  unawakened, 
or  pi-otract  affections  already  excited  (for 
^vain  repetitions'  are  such  as  awaken  or  ex- 
press no  new  desire,  and  serve  no  religious 
purpose  ;)  then  are  *  repetitions'  not  to  be 
condenmed.  And  that  our  Saviour  did  not 
give  the  warning  against  *  long  prayers  and 
repetitions,'  m  the  sense  these  objectors  al- 
lege, is  evident  fi-om  his  own  practice  ;  fiw 
once  we  are  told  *  he  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  to  CJod.'  And  again,  in  a  most  aw- 
ful crisis  of  his  life,  it  is  expressly  said, '  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  same  vforda* 

AH  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  course 
the  Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour 
by  being  culled  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustCr- 
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ed  in  prayer.  Love,  fiuth,  and  trust  in  the 
Divine  promises,  if  they  were  not  kept  alive 
b3r  this  stated  intei^xnirse  with  God,  would 
wither  and  die. 


CHAP.  V. 
Fam  Excuses  for  the  JS/eglect  ofPru^er. 

There  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apologies 
for  the  neglect  oi  spiritual  duties,  by  saying 
they  believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they 
are  tempted  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  them 
by  idleness  or  business,  by  company  or  plea- 
sure. This  ma^  be  true,  but  temptations 
are  not  compulsions.  The  ^at  adversaiy 
of  souls  may  fill  the  fancy  with  alluring  im- 
ages of  emoyment,  so  as  to  draw  us  away 
from  any  duty  ;  but  it  is  in  our  own  choice, 
either  to  indulge,  or,  through  grace  to  repel 
them.  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  g^ce 
of  Grod  enables  all,  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to 
withstand  them. 

*  If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  temp- 
tation, sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of 
the  grace  of  resistance  not  used,  which 
makes  the  offender  to  be  without  excuse. — 
All  the  motives  and  the  allurements  to  sin 
would  be  ineffectual,  would  wc  keep  up  in 
our  minds  what  are  its  'wages,'— death; 
death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  pray- 
er, the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission 
to  himself,  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. 
Many  of  this  class,  active  for  themselves, 
and  useful  to  the  world,  are  far  from  dispu- 
ting either  the  propriety  or  the  duty  of  pray- 
er ;  they  are  willing,  however,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  turn  over  this  duty  to  the  clergy,  to 
the  idle,  to  women  and  children.  They  al- 
low it  to  be  an  iinportant  thing,  but  not  the 
most  important.  They  acknowledge,  if  men 
have  time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it  bet- 
ter ;  but  they  nave  no  time.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
duty  ;  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office, 
the  counting  house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleading  for  the  importance  of 
the  one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  detract  from 
that  of  the  other.  Wc  only  plead  for  their 
entire  compatibility. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a 
man  of^  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of 
many  other  public  characters,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  confine  oui-selves  to  tlie  ex- 
ample of  Nehcmiah.  He  was  not  only  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  greatest  king  of 
the  Blast,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  be  much  in 
the  royal  presence.  He  was,  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion^  under  deej)  affiiction ;  for  Jeru- 
salem was  m  ruins  !  On  a  certain  day,  his 
sadness  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
kin^,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

1  he  monarch  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — 
Ac  instantly  '  prayed  to  the  God  ot  heaven/ 


doubtless  to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made 
his  petition  to  the  king,  fnr  no  less  a  boon, 
than  to  allow  him  to  rd)uild  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city.  His  prayer  preceded  his  petir 
tioRi  it  was  that  prayer  which  gave  him 
courage  to  present  that  petition,  anid  vhicii, 
probably  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant  it 
What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  giwn 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  t& 
speak  truth  to  a  king  ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  ot  bosinesB, 
for  his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  so 
means  be  gr<inted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  heco- 
tert^s  of^the  value  of  his  professioDal  dih 
ties  which  deceives  him.  It  leads  him  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  can  be  no  evil  in  substito- 
ting  business  for  devotion.  Hebconscioss 
that  he  is  industrious,  and  he  knows  thai  in- 
dustry is  a  great  moral  quality.  He  is  right- 
ly persuaded  that  the  roan  df  pleasure  Jits 
no  such  plea  to  produce.  He,  therefore^ 
imposes  on  himself,  with  the  belief  that  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  substituting  a  mural  for  a 
relieious  exercise ;  for  he  has  learned  to. 
think  highly  of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to 
religion  only  an  inferior  degree  in  his  acak 
of  duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the 
Sunday  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  en  his 
i*eligious  system  to  examine  his  accounts  to 
give  a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on 
that  day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  so 
man  to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperativdjra 
duty,  or  more"  obviously  a  necessity,  thai 
the  man  of  business ;  whether  in  the  higher 
or  the  middle  classes  of  society.  There  is 
no  man  who  more  stands  in  needof  quieiing 
his  anxieties,  regulating  his  tempers,  cool- 
ing his  s))irits,  by  a  devout  application  §» 
the  blessing  of  God ;  none  to  whom  it  is 
more  necessary  to  implore  the  Divme  nifr 
tection  for  the  duties,  or  prcser\atiou  froBi 
the  dangers,  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage  ;  hone  to  whom  it  is  more 
important  to  solicit  direction  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  day  may  pixiduce ;  none  « 
whom  it  is  more  incumbent  to  solicit  support 
against  the  temptations  which  may  be  aboit 
to  assail  him  ;  none  to  whom  the  petition  fcr 
an  enlightened  conscience,  an  upright  in- 
tention, a  sound  probity  and  an  undex'iatii^ 
sincerity,  is  of  more  importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  hi© 
to  stand  prepared  to  mcec  the  accidental 
fluctuations  in  his  afT;ui's,  to  receive  ^ithcwt 
inebriation  a  sudden  fir  ;  of  prcsperoos  kt- 
tune,  or  to  sustain  any  adverse  circuffi- 
stances  with  rcsignution  ? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situatitn^ 
even  those  who  have  made  couaderable  ad- 
vances in  religion,  cannot  but  acknowledge, 
how  much  the  ordinary  imd  necessarj*  cares 
of  daily  life,  especially,"  how  much  any  unex- 
pected accession  to  thein,  are  likely  iocAvet 
absence  and  distraction  in  their  devotinns  >- 
how  much,  then,  ought  they,  whose  i»hdc 
life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  guard  a^oiu:'* 
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iicse  dangers,  to  d^nible  their  vigilance 
i^st  them,  and  to  implore  direction  un- 
der them  ? 

Were  the  Christian  militant  accustomed 
ocrer  to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily 
life,  without  putting  on  this  panoply,  the 
shafts  of  temptation  would  stnkcwith  a  fee- 
ble and  erring  blow  ;  they  would  not  so 
deeply  pierce  the  guanled  heart.  And  were 
iervent,  humt)le,  daily  pra>  cr,  once  consci- 
eatiodsly  adopted,  it  effects  would  reach  be- 
jfOBd  the  week-day  engagements.  It  would 
gndually  extend  its  benign  influence  to  the 
postponing  of  settVuig  accounts,  the  festive 
|finncr,  and  -the  not  absolutely  necessary 
joaniey,  to  one  of  those  -six  days  in  which 
we  are  enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him 
to  the  habit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work' 
on  that  day,  in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  pro- 
lubitcd  by  the  great  Lawgiver  in  his  own 
person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the 
diversities  of  charactea*,  occasional  events, 
difference  in  the  state  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
circumstances,  which  may  not  only  render 
the  prayer  which  is  suitable  to  one  man  un- 
suitable' to  another,  but  unsuitable  to  the 
same  man  under  every  altcration.of  circum- 
stances. 

But  among  the  numerous  topics  for  pray- 
er, there  is  nnc  which,  being  of  univei*sal  in- 
terest, ouglit  not  to  be  omitted.  For  by 
whatever  dissimilarity  of  character,  capa- 
-ily,  profession,  station,  or  temper,  the  con- 
^Uuon  of  man,  and,  of  course,  the  nature  of 
>nyer,  is  diversified ;  there  is  one  grand 
>oint  of  union,  one  circumstance,  one  condi- 
ion,  in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state 
f  which  every  man  is  e<iually  certain  ;  one 
Vent  which  nappeneth  to  all, — *It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The 
iigged  roatl  of  sorrow,  the  floweiy  path  of 
Icasure,  as  well  as 

'  Tli<;  patht  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave.* 

In  praying,  therefore,  against  the  fear  of 
eatb,  we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent 
ut  a  certain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
"nm  the  overwhelming  drea*  of  that  house 
rhich  is  appointed  for  all  living  ;  we  are  put 
I  mind  that  all  who  are  bom  must  die  ! 

*  I'he  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.'  To 
/hat  purpose  does  the  Apostle  convert  this 
wful  proclamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  en- 
ourage  gloomy  tempers,  to  invite  to  unpitv 
table  melancholy  ?  No :  he  uses  the  so- 
*mn  admonition  to  stir  us  up  to  moral  good- 
ess, — Jhei^efore,  *be  sober:* — be  docs  more, 
,e  uses  it  to  cxite  us  to  religious  vigilance. 
— *  and  watch  unto  prayer.* 


tually  agiiinst  eveiy  offence  which  may  agj* 
gravate  the  awfulness  of  fliat  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer  that  Divine  grace  may 
prepare  us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopt- 
ed, answer  many  ^reat  moral  i)urposes.  It 
will  remind  every  mdividu^d  of  eveiy  class 
that  *  the  time  is  short  ;* — that  •  there  is  no 
renej^tance  in  the  grave.* 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thought- 
less man,  under  an  occasioned  fit  of  dejec- 


on  Him,  call  upon  him,  now, — now,  whed 
you  are  in  prosperity  ;  now,  when  your  for- 
tunes are  flourishing  ;  now,  when  your  hill 
is  so  strong  that  you  think  it  shall  never  be 
removed  :  thiilk  upon  Him,  call  upon  Him, 
when  the  scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the 
world  courts,  flatteries  invite,  and  pleasures 
betray  you  ;  think  on  Him,  while  you  are 
able  to  think  at  all,  while  you  possess  tJie 
capacity  of  thhiking.  The  time  may  come« 
wnen  *  He  may  turn  his  face  from  you,  and 
you  will  be  troubled.  *  Think  of  (f od,  when 
the  alluring  images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit 
would  seduce  you  from  Him.  Prosperity  is 
the  season  of  peculiar  peril,  *  It  is  the  bright 
day  that  brings  forth  the  adder.'  Think  of 
Ood  when  the  tempting  world  says,  *AU 
this  I  will  give  thee.  Trust  not  the  insol- 
vent world,  it  has  cheated  every  creditor 
that  ever  tiiisted  it.  It  will  cheat  you. 

To  the  man  ofo/julencCf  who  heapeth  up 
riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them. 
Prayer  will  be  a  constant  memento  :  it  will 
remind  him  that  he  walkcth  in  a  vain  sha- 
dow, and  disquicteth  himself  in  vain ;  it  will 
remind  him  of  laying  up  treasures  where 
thieves  cimnot  enter,  nor  rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of 
death  would  check  the  pride  of  the  youthful 
beauty f  by  reminding  her  how  soon  she 
must  say  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  fether; 
and  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  mother  and 
my  sister.  ' 

The  man  of  genius,  he  who  thought  that 
of  making  many  books  there  would  be  no 
end  ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected 
to  pray ;  who  thought  little  of  any  immor- 
tality but  that  which  was  to  be  conferred  bjr 
tlie  applause  of  dying  creatures  like  himself; 
who,   ni  the  vanity  of  possessing  talents* 
had  forgotten  that  lie  must  one  day  account 
for  the  apj>lication  of  them  :  if  happily  he 
should  be  brought  to  see  the  evil  of  his  own 
heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his  own  soul,  how 
intense  will  be  his  repentance,  how  deep  his 
remorse  that  he  had  loved  the  praise  ofmen 
more  than  the  praise  of  God  !  How  fervent- 
Fravcr  against  the  fear  of  death,  by  keep-  ly  will  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not  ag- 
iir  up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  gravate  the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  ta- 
noitality,  will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  tool  lents  may  not  become  the  instniment  of  hu 
itimate  attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so  T.nnivhm^»nt  i  Hnw  oamestlr  will  he  sunnh- 
ooii  to 
p  meet 


quir.     By  this  habitual  preparation 

^ ;  our  Juco;o,  we  shall  be  bi'uught  to 

iray  more  earnestly  for  an  interest  in  the 
;rcat  Intercessor  j  and  to  strive  more  cffec- 


punishment !  How  earnestly  will  he  suppli- 
cate for  panlon,  how  devoutly  will  he  *  give 
gloiy  to  Ciod,  before  his  feet  stumble  on  the 
dark  mountains  1*  •  « 

The  man  of  businew,  to  whom  we  have 
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already  adverted,  ayho  thought  liis  schemes 
so  deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently 
planned,  that  nothing  could  frustiatc  them  ; 
who  calculated  that  the  future  was  as  much 
in  his  power  as  the  present,  forgfjt  that  death 
that  grand  subverter  of  pi-ojects,  might  in- 
terpose his  veto.  This  man,  who  could  not 
fina  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  to  die  :  he 
may  at  length  find,  (happy  if  he  ever  find  it,) 
that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a  peaceful 
hearty  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without  the  pre- 
paration of  prayer  for  support  in  that  awful 
period,  *  when  liis  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off,  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.' 

The  manof/ileasurct  alas!  what  shall  we 
say  for  him  ?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step 
of  degradation  in  the  moral  scale;  he  has 
not  even  human  supports;  he  has  robbed 
himself  even  of  the  ordinary  consolations 
resorted  to  by  onlinaiy  men.  He  has  no  stay 
on  which  to  lay  hold,  no  twig  at  which  to 
catch,  no  pretence  by  which  to  flatter  him- 
self into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollection  of 
past  use^lness  ;  ne  has  neither  saved  his 
country,  nor  benefited  society, — what  shall 
we  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  not  for  himself, 
we  must  pray  for  him  : — with  God  all  things 
are  possible. 

llie  statesman^  indefatigable  in  the  public 
service,  distinguished  for  uitegrity,  but  ne- 
glecting the  offices  of  ('hristianity  ;  whose 
lofty  character  power  had  not  warped,  nor 
cupidity  debased,  but  whose  religious  jirinci- 
ples,  though  they  had  never  been  renounced, 
had  not  been  kept  in  exercise  ; — a  sj)int  of 
rare  disinterestedness ;    a  moralist  of  un- 
blenched  honour,  but  who  pleaded  that  duty 
had  left  him  little  time  for  devotion!  Should 
Divine  grace  incline  him  at  last  to  seek 
God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  prepared 
for  death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply  re- 
gret with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  high- 
est services  had  not  been  devoted  to  their 
highest  object     In  this  frame  of  mind,  that 
ambition  which  was 'satisfied   with    what 
earth  could  give,  or  kings  reward,  will  ap- 
pear no  longer  glorious  in  his  eyes.     True 
and  just  to  his  sovereign,  devoted  to  his 
country,  faithful  to  all  but  his  Saviour  and 
himself,  he  now  laments  that  he  had  ne- 
glected to  seek  a  better  country,  neglected 
to  serve  the  King  Eternal,  the  blessed  and 
only  Potentate ;  neglected  to  obtain  an  in- 
terest in  a  kingdom  which  shall  not  be  moved. 
He  feels  that  mere  patriotism,  grand  as  is 
its  object,  and,  impoitant  as  is  its  end,  will 
not  afford  support  to  a  soul  sinking  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  inevitable  hour,  awed  at  the 
view  of  final  judgment 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persons 
are  the  very  men  to  whom  superior  cares, 
and  loftier  duties, and  higher  responsibilities, 
render  prayer  even  more  necessary,  were  it 
possible  than  to  others.  Nor  does  this  dutv 
U;ench  upon  other  duties,  ibr  the  compati- 
buities  of  pi-ayer  are  univerKal.  It  is  an  ex- 
ercise which  has  the  property  of  incorpora- 


ting itself  with  'every  other  ;  not  only  not 
impednig,  but  advancinj^  it.  If  seciilar 
thoughts  and  vain  imaginations,  often  break 
in  on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow 
Religion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  onidnf 
herself  with  our  worldly  occupations.  Th€Tt 
is  no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotion  DMf 
not  slip  in  ;  in  no  other  instance  of  so  richi 
blessing  being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condi- 
tion ;  no  other  case  in  which  there  is  any 
certainty,  thnt  to  ask  is  to  have.  This  the 
suitors  to  the  great  do  not  always  find  so  casv 
fi-omthem  as  the  great  themselves  may  finll 
fi"om  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  staiicf 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  perso- 
nal securitv,  by  ena1)Ung  them  to  bear  the 
height  without  giddiness,  but  the  guidcince 
of  God's  hand  is  so  essential  to  the  opera- 
tions they  conduct,  that  the  public  prosperi- 
ty, no  less  than  their  own  safety,  is  involved 
in  the  practice  of  habitual  prayer.  God  will 
l)c  more  likely  to  bless  the  hand  which 
steers,  and  the  head  which  directs,  wheo 
both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which  pniyi 
Happily  we  need  not  look  out  of  our  own 
age  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men, 
who,  while  they  govern  the  couiitr)',  are 
themselves  governed  by  a  religious  princi- 
ple ;  who  petition  the  Almighty  for  direc- 
tion, and  praise  Him  f<^r  success. 

The  hero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement 
surroumled  with  the  *  pride,  p>omp,  and  ci^ 
cumstance  of  war,'  bravely  defied  death,for- 
got  all  that  was  personal,  and  only  remem- 
bered, nobly  remembered,  his  country  and 
his  immediate  duty ;  animated  with  the  glo* 

S'  that  was  to  be  acquired  by  his  arm,  and 
most  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman 
patriot—* 


■    —*  nhat  pity, 
*  That  we  can  die  bur  once  to  sene  our  eouotrf  V 

Yet  J  this  hero,  if  he  had  never  made  a  con- 
science of  prayer,  ma)^  he  not  hereafter  find, 
that  the  most  successful  jnstrumentalitv  is  a 
distinct  thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  different 
in  its  results  fix)m  personal  piety  ?  Ma)r  he 
not  find,  that  though  he  saved  others,  him- 
self he  cannot  s«ive  ? 

If,  however,  in  after  life,  in  the  cool  shade 
of  honourable  retirement,  he  be  brought, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  him- 
self to  eaniest  jirayer,  he  will  deeply  r^ret 
that  he  ever  altered  the  field  of  battle  with- 
out'imnloring  the  favour  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles ;  tnat  he  had  ever  returned  alive  from 
slaughtered  squadrons,  witlitxit  adoring  tlie 
Author  of  his  providential  prcsei'vation.  It 
his  penitencx:  be  sincere,  his  prayer  will  be 
cflTectual,  It  will  foitify  him  under  the  more 
dcjjressing  prospect  of  that  death  wWch  b 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses,  with- 
out glory,  without  the  cheering  band,  with- 
out the  spirit-stirring  drum,  without  the  tu- 
multuous acclamation  :  with  no  objects  to 
disti'act  his  attention ;  uo  conflicting  coo- 
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to  dhridehii  thou^ts  I  no  baman  arm, 
'  of  othera  or  his  own,  on  which  to  de- 
ThU  timely  reaectkm,  this  late,  I 
h  never  too  late  pmyer,  maj  Ktill  pre-  | 
lim  for  apeaceful  dying  bed  ;  may  lead 
a  lean  en  a  stronger  arm  than  his  own,  . 
it  o(  an  army  ;  may  conduct  him  to  a 
■y  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  dispose 
o  meet  death  in  a  Werstate  than  when 
spiscd  it  in  the  field  ;  may  bring  him  to 
iwledge,  that  while  he  continued  to  livi 
lut  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  hii  sal- 
1,  though  be  had  fought  bravely,  he  had 
et  fbught  the  good  light. 


CHAP.  VI. 
CAaractcn  who  Rrjecl  Prayer. 

MONC  the  many  articles  of 
dlation,  to  which  so  much  of  the  sin  and 
ry  of  life  may  be  attributed,  the  neglect 
lisuse  of  prayer  will  not  form  the  light- 
I'he  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impas- 
^  addrew  to  the  Almighty,  makes  no 
nctlon  between  those  who  acknowledge 
led,  and  those  who  live  without  prayer. 
ur  cult  thy  furj',  O  Loiil,  upon  the  nea- 
1,  and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  up- 
hy  name.'* 

:>me  duties  are  more  incumbent  on  some 
Kms,  and  some  nn  others ;-  depending  on 
difference  of  talents,  wealfli,  leisure, 
■ning,  station,  anil  opportunities ;  but  the 
f  of  prayer  is  of  imperative  obligation;  it 
ni\'ersal,  because  it  demaiKls  none  of  any 
he  above  requisites ;  it  demands  only  a 
ling  heart,  a  consciousness  of  nn,  a  sense 
dependence,  a  feeling  of  helplessness, 
ose  who  roluntai'lly  neglect  it,  shut 
aiselvcs  out  from  the  presetkce  OC  their 
iker,  '1  know  you  not,' must  assuredly 
the  sentence  of  exclusion  on  those  who 
IS  ■  know  not  (Jnd,"  Nothing,  it  is  true, 
lexcludethem  from  His  insjicction,  but 

3  exclude  themselves  from  his  favour, 
any  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affect- 
;  (o  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not 
require  regular  exercise.  Just  as  many, 
D  unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend 
y  do  nothing  on  week-days,  which  they 
■uld  fear  to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth 
instead  of  sanctifving  the  week-days  bv 
ring  them  to  the  cmties  of  Sunday — wbicti 
ndced  impracticable,  let  men  talk  as  they 
ase, — they  desecrate  the  Sabbath  to  le- 
ir  purposes,  and  so  contiivc  to  keep  no 
iday  at  all. 

VTf  bmrt  not  ihovKhl  il  nttttmrj  n  fgneh  vpon 


rrtitnofilcrMicni  vi4  wbm 
liTiEiB  Bctnp,  wliu  perfvmnl 
liiudr,  (liH  H*  nighl  ict  an 
rr  puiibla  fbim,  pRrionalT 
imlinl  iiHal,  tin  iWII  ■  *-    I 


munta  are  absolutely  necessary  for  st 
lory,  so  versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That 
ivliich  is  turned  over  to  any  chance-time  is 
h::I[lom  dune  at  all ;  and  those  who  despise 
tlic  recurrence  of  appointed  times  and  sea^ 
^oTlS  are  only  less  fpnsurable  than  tliote  who 
ii-'t  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
all^ted  Bcasmis ;  why,  then,  should  the 
m'»t  impKtrtant  duty  in  which  an  immortal 


.lent,  become  h 
lialile  to  increasing  neglect,  liable  to  total 
oblivion  f 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times  ; — the  seasons,  the 
he^tvenly  bodies,  day  and  night,  seed-time 
iind  harvest; — alt  set  an  example  of  undevi- 
■.    Why  '      "^ 

Almighty  pow( 

Hut  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity 
of  seasons  of  pray  ti-,  k-t  us  not  be  suspected 
ol  iittachbg  undue  importance  to  them ;  for 
M  these  arc  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaf- 
folding, the  mere  mechanical  and  suh^diary 
;i'ljuncts;  they  are  but  the  preparations  for 
Cliristian  woi-iihip;  they  remind  us,  they  in- 
1  i  mate  to  us,  that  an  important  work  is  to  be 
done,  but  ai'e  no  part  of  the  work  itself. 

They,  therefui-e,  who  most  inust  on  the 
1  iilue  of  stated  devotions,  must  never  loso 
biKht  of  that  grand,  and  universal  prime 
truth,  that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  arc  in 
(iiid's presence;  whatever  we  have  is  His 
gifl;  whatever  we  ho]>c  is  His  promise;  feel- 
ings which  are  commeniurale  ■-■ith  all  time, 
all  places,  and  limited  to  no  particu '«  r  scenes 

i'here  is  in  some,  n  many  it  is  to  be  fear* 
c(l,  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general 
dui'trine,  which  what  is  miscalled  natural  r^ 
li^ioii  teaches  i  but  who  are  for  from  inclu- 
diiiB  in  their  system  the  peculiarities,  the  du- 
ties, the  devotions  of  Christianity.  These 
arc  decorous  men  of  the  world,  who,  as< 
sunling  the  character  of  philosophical  libe- 
rality, value  themselves  on  havmg  shaken 
off  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  system.  They  acknowledge  a  Creator 
of  the  universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  ge- 
neral way,  I'hey  worship  a  Bemg  ■  whose 
temple  is  all  space ;'  that  is,  every  where 
liot  in  the  human  heart.  They  put  him  as 
JUr  as  possible  from  themselves.  Believing 
He  has  no  providential  care  of  them,  they 
feel  no  personal  interest  in  Him.  God  and 
nature  are  with  them  synonymous  terms, 
I'hat  the  creation  of  the  world  wts  His 
work,  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying; 
but  that  Its  government  is  in  His  hands,  is 
with  them  very  pi*oblematical. 

Id  any  case,  however,  they  arc  assured 
that  a  Bemg  of  such  immensity  rcqmres  not 
(he  littleness  of  superstitious  fonr-   --    ■' 


devoticns ;  that  he  is  infinitely  above  at- 
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tending  to  our  paltry  concerns,  though  God 
himself  antici]>ated  this  objection,  Wnen  he 
condescended  to  declare,  •  He  that  offereth 
me  thanks  and  praise,  he  hono«ii*eth  me/ 

One  says,  he  can  adore  the  Author  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that 
th^nountains  and  the  lieBs  are  Mb  altar  for 
worship.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  ot 
religion  is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce 
with  the  world ;  both  insist  that  they  can 
serve  God  any  where,  and  every  where. — 
We  know  they  can,  and  we  hope  they  do ; 
but  our  Saviour,  who  knew  the  whole  make 
of  man,  his  levity,  instability,  and  unfixed- 
ness^  and  who  was  yet  no  iriend  to  the  for- 
malist or  the  superstitious,  not  only  com- 
mands, at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  entering 
into  the  closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door, — 
a  tacit  reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of 
the  Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of 
the  Pharisaic  relieion,  but  certainly  ao  ad- 
monition of  general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuaaons  which  we 
would  humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with 
whatever  degree  of  conviction,  their  belief 
in  Christianity.  It  would  be  folly  to  addr^is 
them  with  motives  drawn  from  a  book 
which  they  do  not  believe  or  do  not  read. 
With  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  i-eligion,  or  those  who  reject 
them,  we  have  no  common  ground  on  which 
to  stand.  St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimi- 
nation, has  left  us  an  example  in  thisas  well 
as  in  all  other  cases.  With  the  philosophi- 
cal Athenians,  he  confined  his  reasonings  to 
natural  religion.  To  the  Jewish  king  Agrip- 
pa,  who  'believed  the  prophets,*  in  telling 
the  story  of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  ju- 
diciously introduced  the  Krcat  doctrines  of 
remission  of  sins  and  justification  by  feith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Ctiristian  character  delineated  in  all 
m  dimenaons,  marked  with  its  fair  linea- 
ments, and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spi- 
rit, such,  for  instance,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  character  of  St,  Paul,  he  would  consider 
it  as  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination;  and 
would  no  more  believe  its  reality  than  he  be- 
Kcves  that  of  Xenophon's  Prince,  the  Stoic's 
Wise  Man,  Quintilian's  Perfect  Orator,  or 
any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian  representa- 
tion. Or  could  he  be  brought  to  believe  its 
actual  existence,  he  would  set  such  a  man 
&r  above  the  necesatv  of  prayer ;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  nis  own  independent 
worth  :  for  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that 
such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less 
would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  hu- 
miliation more  profound,  in  self-renunciation 
more  abased  ? 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  in- 
quiring minds,  who  adorned  the  Porch  and 
ine  Academy,  as  well  as  the  more  favoured 
men  under  the  old  dispensation,  who  saw  the 
future  through  the  dim  and  distant  perspec- 
tive ofprophccyt  ^rouldYiave  Tqd\c»\\.owie 


the  things  which  yoa  aee,  and  have  not  be- 
lieved ? 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  thett  il- 
lustrious spirits  have  accepted  advantage 
which  you  overiook  !  How  joyhiUy  wonU 
they  have  received  from  Him  who  canHt 
lie  the  assurance,  that  if  they  would  Ktkcl 
Him  that  truth  after  which  they  '  were  fed* 
ing,'  they  should  find  it  *  How  gladly  would 
that  sublime  and  elegant  spirit,  w^ose  fi- 
vourite  theme  was  pure  spiritual  kne,  have 
listened  to  the  great  apostle  of  lo\  e  ;  to  him 
who  caught  tlie  flame  as  he  leaned  on  the 
bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master ! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  geiuus,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the 
bright,  yet  blind  Athenians, —  he,  whose  pe- 
netrating nMnd  rather  guessed  than  koev 
what  he  taught,— whose  keen  eye  caught 
some  glimpses  cyf  a  brighter  state  throi^ 
the  darkness  which  surrounded  him, — how 
would  he  have  gloried  in  that  light  and  im- 
mortality which  the  Gosj^el  revelation  has 
brought  to  light  ? — but  with  what  unspeaka- 
ble rapture  would  he  have  learned  that  He 
who  revealed  the  life  conldgiue  it,  that  he 
who  promised  immortality  could  bettow  it ! 
With  what  obedient  transpoit  would  he 
have  heard  this  touching  apostrophe,  at 
once  a  strong  reproof  and  a  teiMler  iu\  itation, 
— '  Ve  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might 
have  life  I* — Ye  philosophising  cavillers, 
who  live  in  the  meridian  splendour  of  tlus 
broad  day,  '  how  will  you  escape,  if  yoane- 
.glect  so  great  salvation  ?' 

But  if  pt  ide,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  tlie  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliatiiig 
duties  of  devotion,  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  ib 
equal  cause  of  alienating  the  heart  fros 
prayer. 

1  he  man  absorbed  hv  ease  and  tDJof- 
ment,  and  sunk  in  the  relazing  softnesses  of 
a  voluptuous  life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to 
every  thing  that  stands  in  oppodtion  to  the 
delights  ofthat  life.  It  is  the  sm90thDe9i  of 
his  course  which  makes  it  so  slip|>ery.  He 
is  lost  before  he  feels  that  he  is  smking.  For 
whether  we  plunge  at  once  from  a  predp' 
tous  height,  or  slide  down  from  it  on  an  n- 
dined  plane,  still,  while  there  is  a  yaviuDg 
gulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destruction  is  equal- 
ly inevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  scnspaliit  ii 
one  whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  hixory, 
of  measured  indulgence.  He  contrives  to 
reconcile  an  abandonment  cf  sound  pnoti* 
pie  with  a  kind  of  ordctiv  practice,  lie  is* 
quires  rather  what  is  aecent  than  what  is 
Tight ;  what  will  secure  the  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  worid,  especially  his  own  cliss> 
rather  than  what  will  plca&e  God.  His  ^ 
jeet  is  to  m^ike  the  most  of  this  world.  Sel- 
fishness has  established  his  throne  in  his 
heart  His  studv  is  to  make  every  th'.ngaR^ 
every  person  subservient  to  his  own  conve- 
nience, or  pleasure,  or  proflt,  yet  wilbw^ 
^\a.TUic|Ly  trespasnig  on  the  laws  of  prcpi«' 
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or  custom.  Self  is  the  source  and  centre 
all  his  actions ;  but  though  this  governing 
rinciple  is  always  on  the  watch  for  its  gra- 
fication,  yet,,  as  part  of  that  gratification 
epends  on  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  it 
vquentljr  leads  him  to  do  right  things, 
kough  without  right  motives ;  for  the  main 
iring  sometimes  sets  the  right  in  motion  as 
idl  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  occasions, 
Bt  without  devotion ;  gives  alms  without 
hanty  ;  subscribes  to  public*  institutic  *.s 
ithout  being  interested  in  their  prosperity, 
xcept  as  they  are  frequently  succeeded  by 
pleasant  dinner  and  good  company,  and  as 
lie  subscription-list  of  names  he  knows  will 
cpublished.  He  lives  on  go<xl  terms  with 
ifierent,  and  even  opposite,  classes  of  men, 
rithout  being  attached  toany^  he  does  them 
ivours  without  affectation,  knowing  that  he 
ti^l  have  occasion  to  solicit  fsivours  in  re- 
jrn,  for  he  never  does  a  small  kindness 
rithout  a  view  to  asking  a  greatei*. 
He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thing,  but 
Iways  lives  upon  its  confines. 
Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan,— he  has 
Qthing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  himself, — 
tianksgiving  is  still  less  his  practice,  for 
fhat  he  has  he  deserves. 
He  has  read  that  'to  enjoy  is  to  obey,* 
nd  he  is  always  ready  to  give  you  this 
beerful  proof  of  the  most  unlimited  obedi- 
nce.  lie  respects  the  laws  of  the  country, 
specially  such  us  guard  property  and  game, 
ind  eagerly  punishes  tlie  violators  of  both, 
kit  as  to  the  laws  of  GocU  he  thinks  they 
rcre  made  to  guard  the  possessions  of  the 
ich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to 
lighten  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet 
ic  fespects  some  of  the  commandments,  and 
rould  placard  on  every  post  and  pillar  that 
thich  says,  '  'i*hou  shalt  not  steal ;'  whilst 
e  thinks  that  which  says,  *  'Thou  shalt  not 
jvet,'  might  be  expunged  from  the  Deca- 
eue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  helpless- 
^ss  ot  man,  he  thinks  you  are  alluding  to 
tme  paralytic  ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to 
<me  nanger-on  of  a  great  man  ;  if  of  his 
rifulness,  he  adopts  your  opinion,  for  he 
tads  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  but  of  sin,  as 
I  inherent  principle,  ot  the  turpitude  of  sin, 
ccept  as  it  disturbs  society,  he  knows  no- 
ing  ;  but  religion  as  a  principle  of  action, 
it  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a  ground 
hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desii'es  to 
low.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly 
I  without  it ;  why  should  hc  raffle  its  pla- 
d  flow  !  why  should  he  break  in  on  the 
mrse  of  enjoyment  with  self-imposed  aus- 
rities  ?  He  believes  himself  to  be  respect- 
i  by  his  fellow-men,  and  the  favour  of  God 
not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His  real  charac- 
r  the  great  day  of  decisioi^will  discover, 
ill  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 
•  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much 
tods  laid  up  for  thee,'  is  perhaps  the  state  I 
all  others  which  most  disqualifies  and  un- 1 


fits  for  prayer.  Not  only  the  apostrophe  ex- 
cites the  bodily  appetite,  but  the  soul  is 
called  upon  to  contemplate,  to  repose  on,  the 
soothing  prospect,  the  delights  of  that  vo- 
luptuousness for  which  the  *  much  goods  are 
laid  up,* 

But  when  the  prosperous  Fool  says,  *  Smil, 
take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  thee,*  the  prosperous  Christian  says, 
*  Soul,  tremble  at  thine  ease :.  be  on  thy 
i;uard  ;  thou  hast,'  indeed,  much  goods  laid 
up  for  thee,  but  it  is  in  a  future  world.  Lose 
not  a  large  inheritance  for  a  paltry  posses- 
sion ;  forfeit  not  an  unalienable  reversion  for 
a  life  interest,— a  life,  which  tliis  very  night 
may  be  required  of  thee.* 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  in 
these  two  classes  of  character.  The  sceptic 
does  not  pray,  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  God  is  a  hearer  of  prayer.  The  volup- 
tuary, because  he  believes  that  God  is  such 
a  one  as  himself,  and  because  he  has  alrea- 
dy gotten  all  that  he  wants  of  Him.  Hia 
gold,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  his  sensu- 
ality, would  not  be  augmented  by  the  dry 
duties  of  devotion ;  and  with  an  exercise 
which  would  increase  neitlier,  he  cax\  easily 
dispense. 


CHAP.  VII. 

JErrortf  in  Prayer, 

It  has  lately  been  observed  by  a  distin- 
^ished  Christian  orator,  that  9' many  pro- 
fess to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true,  who  do 
not  believe  the  truths  in  the  Bible ;'  so  may 
we  not  say,  that  all  desire  the  gifts  of  Goci, 
but  they  do  not  desire  Cxod.  If  we  profess 
to  Im'e  Him,  it  is  for  our  own  sake ;  when 
shall  we  begin  to  love  Him  for  himself? 
Many  who  do  not  go  the  length  of  omitting 
prayer,  but  pray  merely  from  custom,  or 
education^  frequently  complain  that  they 
find  no  benefit  from  prayer;  others  that  they 
experience  not  the  support  and  comfort  pro- 
mised to  it.  May  not  those  who  thus  com- 
plain, and  who,  perhnps,  are  far  from  being 
enemies  to  religion,  find,  en  a  serious  exa- 
mination of  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  some 
irregularity  in  desire  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
discontent,  and  alleged  punishment  ? 

We  are  more  dis|)osed  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than 
to  submit  our  will  to  it  as  he  has  settled  it. 
If  we  do  not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayer  which  he  has  enjoined  us  to  present 
to  him,  it  may  yet  be  producing  its  effect  in 
another  way.  Infinite  wisdom  is  not  obliged 
to  inform  us  of  the  manner,  or  the  time,  of 
his  operations ;  what  he  expects  of  us  is  to 
pei^severe  in  the  duty.  The  very  obedience 
to  the  command  is  no  small  thing,  whatever 
be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  appaient  failure  of  our  prayers, 
the  source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact  of  cmr  own  blindness  and  im- 
perfection ;  for  the  declarations  of  the  Got- 
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pel  UTe  sure :  their  answer  must  be  found  in 
the  ^race  of  Gcxl  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  his 
nieraes  are  infollible.  Wherever  there  is 
disappcMntrodit,  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  not  because  he  is  wanting  to  us,  but  be- 
cause we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of 
our  holy  thmgs,*  will  not  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood except  by  those  who  thus  seriously 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  their  own  heart, 
feel  their  deficiencies,  mark  their  wander- 
ings, detect  and  lament  their  vain  imagina- 
tions and  impertinent  thoughts.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are  far 
more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  m  prayer,  than 
the  devout  affections  excited  by  prayer  are 
to  follow  us  into  the  world,  business  and 
pleasure  break  in  on  our  devotions :  when 
will  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world  ? 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of 
your  requests,  suffer  a  few  fhcndly  hints. — 
Have  ydu  not  been  impatient  because  you 
receive  not  the  things  that  you  asked  for  im- 
mediately ?  How  do  vou  Know,  but  that  if 
you  had' persevered,  God  might  have  be- 
stowed them  ?  He  certainly  would,  had  He 
not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they  would  not 
have  been  good  for  you ;  and,  therefore,  in 
.  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not  some 
secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  behind 
such  impatience  ?  Is  it  not  virtually  saying, 
there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un- 
faithful to  his  promises }  For  is  it  not  abso- 
lute impiety  40  insinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  ca- 
pable of  injustice,  or  liable  to  en*or  ?  God 
nas  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  chil- 
dren. He  neither  grants  nor  denies  any 
thing  which  is  not  accurately  weighed  and 
measured ;  which  is  not  exactly  suited  to 
their  wants,  if  not  to  their  requests. 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God,  not 
only  to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but 
that  for  which  we  do  not  pi-ay.  Supplicating 
for  the  best  things  as  we  before  observed,  we 
may  receive  infeiior  and  unrequested  things, 
as  was  the  case  with  ^lolomon  in  his  prayer 
for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget  our  labour 
of  love.  If  he  does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at 
present,  he  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time  when  it 
may  be  more  wanted. 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  mea- 
sure our  necessities  by  our  desires  :  the  JFor- 
mer  are  fe w ,  the  latter  m ay  be  insatiable.  A 
murmuring  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why 
imr  petitions  are  not  granted.  He  who  mur- 
murs, distrusts  the  truth  of  God  ;  and  from 
distrust  to  infidelity  the  distance  is  not  great 
The  certain  way  to  prevent  our  obtaining 
what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what  we  have, 
is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not  re- 
ceive, or  to  make  an  improper  use  oif  what 
has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with 
sinister  and  coi-rupt  views ;  as  if  you  had  left 
his  omniscience  out  of  his  attributes  ;  as  if 
he  might  be  entrapped  with  the  *  secret  am- 


bush of  a  spedom  pmver.*  Your  dedgn  io 
the  application  of  the  ooon  yoa  solicit  may 
not  be  for  his  glory.  It  may  be  the  pnyer 
of  ambition,  cloaked  under  the  guise  at  more 
extensive  usefulness  ;  it  may  be  the  prayer 
of  covetousoess,  under  the  pretext  ofprori- 
ding  for  your  family.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some  un- 
dertaking for  yourself,  to  the  circuroventitn 
of  anotliers  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to 
our  souls,  refuses  the  gilt  which  would  en- 
danger them.   - 

1  nus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  recdve  not,  be- 
cause we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must 
not  wonder  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered. 
Of  if  we  obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  tuiTi  it 
to  a  bad  account,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  Divine  grace  is 
withheld,  or  withdrawn. 
^  The  same  ill  results  niay  be  expected  if 
we  ask  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  hu 
not  felt,  that  there  is  a  kind  ci  mechanical 
memory  in  the  tongjue  which  runs  over  the 
form,  without  any  aid  of  the  understanding, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  will,  without 
any  consc^it  of  the  afiections .'  For  do  we 
not  sometimes  implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer, 
to  which,  we  ourselves  arc  nnt  atteiidiiig  .^ 
And  is  not  tiiis  presumptuouiily  to  demajid 
from  him  that  attention,  which  we  ourselves 
are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests,  even 
while  we  are  m  the  act  of  making  them  ? 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by*  lulling  the 
conscience,  hardens  the  heart  The  task  is 
performed  ;  but  in  what  manner,  or  to  what 
residt,  b  not  enquiredk  Genuine  prayer  is 
the  homage  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  ua  an 
expedient  to  pacify  Him. 

If  you  observe  the  form, but  forget  the  dis- 
positions it  is  intended  to  pixxluce,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered. 
Yet  be  not  so  far  discouraged  by  feeling  no 
sensible  effect  from  pi-ayer  as  to  discontinue 
it ;  it  is  still  a  light  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
wiiyofdutv. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  die 
Spirit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  ot  your 
prayers,  aiid  His  intercession  for  their  ac- 
ceptance. As  there  is  no  other  name  through 
which  we  can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other 
through  which  we  can  be  heard  :  we  must 
not  sever  his  mediation. from  His  atonement. 
All  His  divine  offices  are  not  only  in  perfect 
harmony,  but  in  inseparable  union.*  Or, 
perhaps,  you  have  used  the  name  of  the  Re- 
deemer for  form's  sake,  or  as  an  accostoiiuxi 
close  to  your  petitions,  without  imploring 
his  efficacious  grace  in  changing  your  heart, 
as  well  as  in  panloning  your  ^ns. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  is  a  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation for  acceptable  pmyef,  that  you  are  al- 
ways forming  good  intentions ;  now,  though 

*  We  obwnre  with  regret,  that,  in  tmaj  pvbKc  fbnw«f 
prayer,  the  aid  of  Mi  nwdiaf  k»  it  mudi  oMie  ficqv^ 
ly  implored,  than  ibe  bencfitt  of  bit  death  and  Ben**' 
He  is,  indeed,  our  divine  laterceaior,  bot  bit  nrrc  i** 
tcreettion  itnoctbe  whole  tooree  of  our  depeadflNC* 
Him* 
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hese  make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet 
;ood  intentions,  not  acted  upon,  when  occa- 
Bon  invites  and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen, 
mt  inflame  the  i*eckoning.  For  does  it  not 
look  as  if  you  had  resisted  the  ofler  of  that 
HxAy  Spirit,  which  had  originally  prompted 
:he  intention ;  and  may  it  not  induce  him  to 
withdraw  His  blessed  influences,  when  they 
tiave  been  both  invited  and  rejected  ? 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading, 
&U  the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to 
serious  exercises  ?  The  children  of  the  pure 
and  holy  God  should  feed  on  the  bi*ead  of 
their  Father's  house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of 
tlie  prodigal. 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly  that 
name  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  ?  and,  if  He 
has  heard  during  the  day  His  awfiil  name 
used  b)[  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or 
by  the  impious  as  an  interjection,  or  by  the 
m^sumptuous  as  an  imprecation,  will  He  in 
9ke  morning  be  called  on  as  a  Saviour,  and 
in  the  evening  as  an  Intercessor  ? 

But  it  cannot  be  too  hxiquently  repeated, 
that  no  profession  of  faith,  however  ortho- 
dox ;  no  avowal  of  tinist  in  Christ,  however 
confident ;  no  entreaty  for  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit,  however  customary,  will  avaH,  if  it 
be  not  such  an  influential  faith,  such  a  prac- 
tical trust,  such  a  living  devotedness,  as 
shall  be  productive  of  holiness  of  heart  and 
life,  as  shall  tend  to  produce  obedience  to 
the  commands,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  'I'his  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which 
you  raav'  try  every  doctrine,  every  principle 
of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  mean  the  truth 
of  them,  ior  that  is  immutable  ;  but  your 
own  actual  belief,  your  own  actual  interest 
ID  them.  If  no  such  effects  are  visible,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  principles  we 
profess  are  not  those  by  wluch  we  are  go- 
verned. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  humble 
the  proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  b}^  giving 
him  a  feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  ms  indi- 

fence,  and  his  helplessness,  that  we  should 
e  unwilling  to  believe,  that  even  the  pi*oud- 
est  man  can  carry  his  pride  to  the  Throne  of 
Gi*ace,  except  to  supplicate  ^liverance 
from  it :  yet  such  a  characterTs  actually 
drawn  by  Him  who  knew  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart  of  man ;  and  a  long  con- 
sideration will  teach  us,  that  the  •  two  men 
who  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray*  werc 
not  intended  as  individual  ^)ortraits,  but  as 
specimens  of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thank  Ciod  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  adultci7 
or  extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have 
little  temptittiou  ;  nor  does  he  glory  in  pay- 
ing tithes  and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would 
compel  him.  Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like 
the  Pharisee,  to  proclaim  the  catalogue  of 
his  own  virtues  ?  to  bring  in  his  comparative, 
claims,  as  if  it  were  a  cood  thing  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  bad  ?  Is  he  never  disposed  to 
carry  in  his  eye,  (as  if  he  would  remind  liis 


Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  persons 
who  are  j)ossihly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure  than  he,  by  hispnde  and  selfish- 
ness, may  have  rendered  himself;  although 
his  regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  may 
have  made  him  more  respectable  in  the 
world,  than  tlie  poor  reprobated  being  whom 
he  praises  God  lie  does  not  resemble  ?  It  is 
the  lowly  abasement,  the  touching  self-con- 
demnation, the  avowed  poverty,  the  pleaded 
misery,  of  the  destitute  oeggar  that  nnds  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  the  hungry  whom  God*s 
mercy  fills  with  good  things,  it  is  the  rich  in 
his  own  conceit  whom  His  displeasurc  sends 
awav  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God 
that  you  are  not  like  other  men,  let  it  be  in 
comparing  your  own  condition  with  that  of 
the  afflicted' ^nd  bereaved  among  your  own 
friends ;  compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic 
on  his  couch  ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the 
way-side  ;  with  the  labourer  in  the  mine  ; 
think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys  ;  on  the 
condemned  in  the  dungeons  of  despotic  go- 
venuTt  cnts.  Above  all ,  think ,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflictor,  and 
of  misery  in  the  sufferer,-— think  on  the 
wretched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a 
slave-ship  !  I'hink  seriously  on  these,  and 
put  pride  into  your  prayer  if  you  can.— 
Think  on  these,  not  to  triumph  in  your  own 
superiority,  but  to  adore  the  undeserved 
mercy  of  God;  in  giving  you  blessings  to 
which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let 
your  pi^se  of  yourself  be  converted  into 
prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by 
prayer  than  contentment  and  patience. 
They  are  two  quaUti^  of  the  same  ccdour, 
but  of  different  shades,  and  are  generally, 
when  found  at  all,  found  in  the  same  breast. 
Both  are  the  offspring  of  genuine  religion» 
both  nurtured  by  coixlial  prayer.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  one,  under  easy  circumstan- 
ces, prepares  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  in 
more  trying  situations.  Both  emanate  from 
the  same  Divine  principle,  but  are^  drawn 
out  by  different  occasions  and  exercised  un- 
der varying  circumstances. 

Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  heart, 
pimyer  is  its  aliment :  it  is  satisfied  under 
every  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  takes 
thankfully  its  allotted  portion,  never  inqui- 
ring whether  a  little  more  would  not  be  a 
little  better ;  knowing  that  if  God  had  so 
judged,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him 
to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less.  That 
is  not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoy  as 
the  gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom  what  it  has,  nor 
is  that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suflTer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer. 
The  language  of  the  patient  man  under  tri- 
als is.  It  is  the  Lord.  Shall  a  living  man 
complain  ?  is  his  inteiTOgation.  *  A  good 
man,*  says  Solomon,  •  is  satisfied  from  him- 
self *    ncre  the  pi-esumptuous  might  put  io 
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his  claim  to  the  title.    But  his  pretension .  Lord  connects,  in  mdissolublc  union,  i^'atch- 


arises  from  his  mistake,  for  his  satisfaction 
is  with  him9clf,  that  of  the  Christian  with 
Pi-ovidence  ;  it  arises  fi-oni  the  g;race  of  Gocl 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  become  a 
perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  which,  by  persevering  prayer, 
is  indented  into  his 
knows  how  to  want 

this  is  the  language  of  equanimity  :  '  Shall 
I  not  receive  evil  ft-om  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
as  well  as  good  ?' — 'I'his  is  the  lang;uage  of 
patience.     Content  is  always  praising  God 


ing  with  prayer. 

rerhaps  when  the  conscience  is  irore than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with^some  de- 
gree of  fei'vour  to  be  delivered  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.      Hut  if  yoa 
^         stop  here  your  devotion  is  most  imperfrct. 
very    soul. "  Content !  If  you  do  not  also  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
and  how  to  abound  ;  its  power  and  dominion  o\'er  your  heart  and 

lite,  you  do  not  ^  much  £mher  than  the 
heathens  of  old.  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by  their  fond  desire 
of  expiating  it  by  their  sacrifices  and  lus- 


for  what  she  possesses ;  patience  is  always !  trations. 


justifying  him  for  what  shgr  suffers.  'I'he 
cultivation  of  the  one  effectually  prepares  us 
for  the  exercise  of  the  other.    But  these  dis- 


But  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease,  and 
the  desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  per- 
haps, it  is  bctttr  not  •  to  be  tormented  be- 


positions  are  not  inherent  in  the  human  ;  fore  the  time.*  How  many  now  in  a  state  of 
heart.  How  are  they  generated  ?  By  \  irreversible  misery  wish  thev  had  been  tor- 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  mented  sooner,  that  they  might  not  be  tnr- 
they  kept  alive?    Byneait  felt  devo-  mented  fore%-er  !    But  with  you  it  is  not  jet 

t(X)  late.    With  you  the  day  of  grace,  which 
to  them  is  over,  is  not  yet  past.   Use  it,  then, 
without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying 
up  fiYsh  regi-ets  for  eternity. 
But  too  many  deceive  tht- mselves,  by  ima- 


are 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently 
correct,  may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging 
in  some  seci-et  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of 

some  wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  enter-  gining,  that  when  they  have  pmnounccd 
taining  of  sotne  evil  imaginatirn.  Not  being  ■  their  prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with 
accustomed  to  control  at  other  times,  it  in-  "^     ^~~^     "'  '         **  '  *      '  ' 

trudes  when  you  would  willingly  expel  it ; 
for  a  guest  which  is  unreservedly  let  in  at 
other  seasons,  and  cordially  entertained, 
will  too  frequently  break  in  when  you  desire 
to  be  alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject.    It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual 


the  task  ;  the  occult  medicine  being  taken, 
the  charm  is  to  work  of  itself.  I'hey  cxxk- 
sider  it  as  a  duty  quKe  distinct  and  uncm- 
nected  with  any  other.  'ITiey  forget  that  it 
is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle  which  is  to 
mix  with  all  the  ffccurrences  of  the  day. 
Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  proposetl  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  (if 
sin  that  ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of .  itso^>eration  is  to  be  seen 'in  subduing  the 
prayer ;  the  Divine  prohibition  runs  higher  ;  j  passions  assisting  to  ^vem  the  temper,  in 
Its  inteixliction  is  more  intimately  interior ;  i  bridling  the  tongue,  m  checking  not  only 
It  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the       '  *    ^*     *'  '    ' 

heart.     The  door  of  lieaven  is  shut  against 
prayer  under  such  circumstances.    *  If  J  re- 


calumny,  but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  but 
vain  conversation. 
But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  dc- 


eard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  j  ceiving  ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  f  t 
hear  me.*  A  cherished  corruption  in  the  ■  which  wc  do  not  find  an  apology.  <  )ur  in- 
miml  is  more  likely  to  interpose  between  Ciodjgenuity  on  this  head  is  inexhaustible.  In 
And  the  soul,  because  it  does  not  assume  the  i  matters  of  religion  men  complain  that  thf  y 
shape  and  bulk  of  crime*  A  practical  of- ;  are  weak;  a  complaint  they  arc  not  ftirwaril 
fence,  the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is '  to  urge  in  worldly  matters.  ITiev  lament 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repen-  that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises  from  be- 
tance,  dee]>  self-abasement,  and  feneiit  ap-  ing  unabl^Sp  do  What  Cwod,  in  his  word,  ex- 
plication for  pardon  ;  whereas  to  the  close ,  pects  thefT^o  da  But  is  not  this  virtual  n'- 
Dosom-sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge  j  txrllion,  only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  s^ft 
can  be  brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly '  name  ?  God  is  too  wi«e  not  to  know  exactly 
returns  with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long  I  what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  ivom 
indulgence,  and  only  whetted  by  a  short  se-  us  what  we  cannot. 

paration.  This  pretence  of  weakness,  thoui^h  it  looks 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental !  like  humility,  is  onh-  a  mask  for  indolence, 
feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deli-  j  and  a  screen  for  selfishness, 
rered  from  *  secret  sins  ;*  these,'he  was  pi-o-  We  certahily  can  refuse  to  indulge  our- 
bably  conscious  had  led  to  those  •  presump-  ■  selves  in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it 
tuous  sins,*  which  had  entangled  his  soul  and  ,  displeases  God.  We  can  vbcy  his  csmimand- 
embittered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  he  ments  with  the  aid  of  the  mfuaed  strength 
■o  frequently  and  fervently  deprecates,  which  He  has  promised,  and  which  we  con 
This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  case  with  j  ask.  It  is  not  He  who  is  unwilling  to  give, 
•ome,  whose  language  and  exterior  cause 'but  we  who  are  averse  to  pray,     liietenip 


them  to  be  ranked  with  the  reli^(;us;  these 
are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
roost  exposed.    It  is,  therefore,  that  our 


tations  to  vice  are  strengthened  by  our  fnis 
sions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue  are  weakened 
by  them. 
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Our  ^reat  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  so 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  arms  into 
his  hands.  The  world  would  not  be  so  pow- 
erful an  enchantreiis,  if  we  did  not  assist  the 
enchantment,  by  voluntanlv  yielding  to  it ; 
by  insen«blv  foi-saking  him  who  is  our 
itiTngth.  We  make  a])ologies  for  yielding 
to  both  by  pleading  their  power  and  our  own 
weakness.  But  the  inability  to  resist  is  of 
our  own  making.  Both  enemies  are  indeed 
powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresistible.  If 
we  assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virtually 
•aying,  *  Greater  are  they  that  are  against 
OS  than  He  that  is  ior  us  ?* 

But  we  arc  traitors  to  our  own  cause  :  we 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent ;  we  sur- 
render not  so  much  because  the  conqueror 
is  powerful,  as  because  the  conquered  is 
willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  His 
grace  and  glory  to  wiiom  every  good  thoui^ht 
we  think,  every  victory  over  sm  we  obtain, 
is  owing,  may  it  not  add  to  our  hai>piness, 
even  in  neaven,  to  look  back  on  every  con- 
quest we  here  obtained  by  j^rayer  over  our 
grand  spiritual  enemj,  every  triumph  over 
the  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves  ? 
Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  act  of  re- 
sitance  then,  far  surpass  every  gratification 
now,  which  the  thi-ee  confederate  enemies 
of  our  souls  may  present  to  us  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  prayers  that  we 
must  give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  Mas- 
ter has  expressly  told  us  wherein  His  Father 
»  glorified  ;  it  is  *whcn  we  bring  forth  much 
fruit.'  It  is  by  our  works  we  shall  be  judged, 
and  not  by  our  prayers.  And  what  a  nnal 
consummation  is  it  that  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  which  is  our  duty  here,  shall  be  our 
nature  hereafter  !  What  is  now  our  prayer 
shall  then  be  our  possession  ;  there  the  obli- 
gation to  obey  shall  become  a  necessity,  and 
that  necessity  shall  be  hap^nness  ineffable. 

The  various  evils  here  enumerated,  with 
many  othei-s  not  touched  upon,  arc  so  nmny 
dea<l  "weights  on  the  wings  erf  prayer ;  they 
cause  it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  as- 
cent, and  hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the 
throne  of  God. 


CHAP.  vni. 

TTie  Lord*9  Prayer. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up 
petitions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to 
themselves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarchs 
consider  the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  re- 
ward, nor  do  they  number  the  petitions  so 
much  among  the  services  done  them,  as 
among  the  burdens  imposed  on  them. 
Whei'cas  it  is  a  singular  benefit  to  our  fallen 
race  that  the  King  of  kings  both  dictates 
our  petitions,  and  has  promised  to  recom- 
pense us  for  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  found  the 
seminal  principle  of  all  the  petitions  ot  a 
Christian,  both  for  spiritual  and  temporal 


things ;  and  however  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  he  will  necessarily  depart  fi-om  his 
model  in  his  choice  of  expressions,  into 
whatever  laminsc  he  may  expand  the  pure 
gold  of  which  it  is  compoLcd*;  yet  he  will 
still  find  the  general  pnnciple  of  his  own 
more  enlarged  application  to  God  sui)stan- 
tially  contained  in  this  brief  but  finished 
compendium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  Divine 
condescension,  that  knowing  our  propensity 
to  err,  our  blessed  Lord  should  Himself  have 
dictated  our  petitions,  paitly,  perhaps,  as  a 
corrective  of  existing  superstitions,  but  cer- 
tainly to  leave  •behind  nim  a  regulatttr  by 
which  all  future  ages  should  set  their  devo- 
tions ;  and  we  might  perhaps  establish  it  as 
a  safe  rule  for  pi*ayer  in  general,  that  any 
petition  which  cannot  in  some  shape  be  ac« 
commodated  to  the  spirit  of  some  part  of 
the  Lonl's  Prayer,  may  not  be  right  to  be 
adopted. 

1  he  distinction  between  the  personal  na- 
ture of  Faith,  and  the  universal  character  of 
Charity,  as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  is  spe- 
cifically exhibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  We  cailnot  exercise  faith 
for  another,  and  thereioi-e  can  only  say  /  be- 
lieve. But  when  we  offer  up  our  petitions^ 
we  address  them  to  our  Father,  implying 
that  he  is  the  Authoi',  Governor,  and  Sup- 
porter, not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his  whde 
rational  creation.  Tt  conveys  also  a  beauti- 
ful idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which  links 
all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural  u«,  continued  through 
the  whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment 
with  which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  sel- 
fishness, and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  re- 
commending to  God  tne  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  family  of 
mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  ever}'  term  which 
can  convey  ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of 
power  or  of  affection,  of  sublimity  or  tendei'^ 
ness,  of  majesty  or  benignity  ;  by  every 
name  which  can  excite  terror  or  ti-ust,  which 
can  inspire  awe  or  consolation. 

But  of  all  compellations  by  which  the 
Supreme  Being  is  designated  in  kis  holf 
word,  there  is  not  one  so  soothing  so  attrac- 
tive, so  interesting,  as  that  of  Father  ;  it 
includes  the  idea  of  reconcilement,  pardon, 
acceptance,  love.  It  swallows  up  his  gran- 
deur in  His  beneficence.  It  involves,  also, 
the  inheritance  belonging  to  our  filial  rela- 
tion. It  fills  the  mind  with  every  image 
that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  that  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
softened  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority  mi- 
tigated by  tenderness.  The  most  endearing 
image  the  Psalmist  could  select  from  the 
abundant  store-house  of  his  rich  conceptions, 
to  convey  the  kindest  sentiment  of  God's 
pity  towards  them  that  fear  Him,  was  that 
I  It  resembles  the  pity  of  a  '  father  for  his  ovm 
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cMldreiu*  In  directing  us  to  pray  to  ourj 
Father,  cur  Divine  Master  doesnot  give  the : 
command  without  the  example.  He  e\-eni' ' 
where  uses  the  term  he  i-ecommcnds.  *■  1 ; 
thank  'l'hec,<>  Father,  Lr)rcl  of  heaven  anil 
earth  !'  And  in  the  I'th  f.f  St.  John  he  uses 
tbi^  tender  name  no  le«is  than  seven  timeii. 

*  Lonl,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth 
us,'  waa  the  iil-uiidersjtoo<l  prayer  of  the  in- 
quiring dLbciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  grant- 
ed beture  it  is  made.  Dues  He  not  sliov 
himself  to  all  as  a  FaOier,  in  the  wonders  of 
his  creation,  in  the  wonders  of  our  bein^ 
preservation,  and  support  ?  Has  He  ncit,  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  revealed  Himself 
to  us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  wonders  of 
His  word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  the  per]K'tual  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spint  ^  Does  Ife  not  show  Himself  our  Fa- 
ther, if,  when  we  have  done  evil,"  He  with- 
holds His  chastening  hand;  if,  when  we  have 
sinned.  He  still  bcai-s  with  us  ;  it,  when  we 
are  deaf  to  His  call.  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when 
we  delay,  H^  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  re- 
pent. He  pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return. 
He  receives  us  ;  if,  when  in  danger.  He  pre- 
8cr\-es  us  from  falling ;  and  if^  when  we  fall. 
He  rsises  us  ? 

We  have  a  l^eautifiil  illustration  of  the 
ejxxlness  of  Gcxl  as  a  merciful  and  tender 
r  atlier  in  the  deeply  affecting  pai'able  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  1  hrxigh  the  undone  spend- 
thrift Knew  that  he  had  no  possible  claim  on 
the  goodness  he  had  so  notoriously  offcmded, 
vet  he  felt  that  the  endearing  name  of  Father 
had  an  eloquence  that  might  plead  for  for- 
giveness ofnis  offence,  though  he  feared,  not 
for  restoration  to  affection  and  favour.  But 
while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a  place 
among  the  sen-ants,  while  he  only  humblv 

E leaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  breacf, 
e  was  received  as  a  pardooed,  reconciled, 
beloved  child. 

Our  Lord's  Introduction,  *  Pray  ye  there- 
fore aftci*this  manner^*  neither  forbids  di- 
gression nor  amplification.  The  recollection 
that  His  dwelling-place  is  in  Heaven,  is  cal- 
culated to  remind  us  of  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  petitioner  and  his  God, 
and  to  encoura)j^  us  to  communicate  with 
the  Father  of  Spirits:  with  Him  who  is  'glo- 
rious in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders ;'  and  which  of  His  wondei's  is  more 
astonishing  than  this  inconceivably  mar>'cl- 
lous  condescension  ? 

Christianit)r,  we  must  repeat,  is  a  practical 
religion,  and  in  order  to  use  aright  tne  prav- 
er  our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model 
our  life  by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be 
hallowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves, 
by  family  as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and 
a  conscientious  attendance  on  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  public  worship,  we  defeat  the  end 
of  our  praying,  by  falling  short  of  its  obli- 
gation. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers 
AAcI  our  practice  do  not  end  here,  liow  fre- 


quently are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God, 
that  'His  kingdom  may  come,'  whik  we 
are  doing  nothing  to  promote  His  kincdom 
of  grace  here,  and  consequently  His  JULg- 
doni  uf  glor)'  hereafter. 

If  we  pray  that  (vf:d  wculd  'gire  Hts  Sn 
the  heathen  fnv  his  inheritance,'  and  >tt 
make  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  a 
vast  pociportion  of  tlie  globe  should  live  hea- 
thens or  die  Christians;  if  we  pray  that  *  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  cover  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,'  yet  act  as  if  we 
were  indifTeient  whether  ChristiaDit>' ended 
as  well  as  l>cgan  at  home ;  if  we  pny  that 
'  the  sound  ma>  go  out  into  all  lands,  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of^he  world,'  and 
yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the  sound  witlun  our 
on  n  hearing,  and  the  words  within  cur  own 
island,  is'not  this  a  ^irayer  which  goeth  out  of 
feigned  lips  ?  When  we  pray  that  •  His  will 
may  be  done,*  we  know  tnat  His  will  i«,  that 
*  all  should  be  saved,  that  rio  one  should  pe- 
rish. *  When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  ser.d!r.g 
the  Gospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  ccmcn 
of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  »e 
consistently  desire  of  Gixl  in  our  prajers, 
that  *  His  saving  health  may  be  known  to  all 
nations.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  *  His  kingdom 
may  come,'  do  we  not  pray  that  all  fali.e  re- 
ligions, all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  uni- 
versally abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mes- 
siah be  established  throughout  the  wcnid  \ 

If  praying  fiarour  •  dauy  bread'  is  a  peti- 
tion expressing  bur  dependence,  it  is  also  a 
petitioii  of  temperance.  It  teaches  us  to  sa!>- 
ordinate  our  desires  after  worldly  things^  aod 
to  ask  for  them  in  gjeat  moderation.  It  is 
worth  observing,  that  requests  for  temporal 
blessing  and  spiritual  mercies  are  so  inter- 
woven m  this  perfect  form,  that  m  repeatine 
it,  we  cannot  pray  for  our  '  d^ly  breair 
without  implonng  '  forgiveness  of  our  tres- 
passes.' 

'  I)eli\-erance  frem  e\-ir  is  a  petition  of  ii>- 
defi.»;te  extent,  and  is  closely  connected  *iili 
that  which  precedes  it,  CJod  cannot  *  lead 
us  into  temptation,'  but  His  Providence  n.ay 
lead  us  into  situations  which,  acting  co  the 
coniiption  of  our  hearts,  may  eventually 
pnxlucc  the  evil  we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  *  led 
into  temptation,'  we  are  asking  of  (lod  to 
cure  those  sinful  propenMties  which  arc 
likely  to  expose  us  to  it,  and  to  presene  us 
from  those  circumstances  which,  by  subject- 
ing us  to  difficulty  and  danger,  may  tenuh 
nate  in  sin. 

Temptation,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
frequently  implies  probation  ;  a  tiial  sent  in 
order  to  lay  open  our  real  character.  ITiQS 
God,  in  tempting  Abraham,  gave  occabimi 
to  that  illustrious  exemplification  of  faith 
and  obedience  in  this  devoted  Patriarch. 
God  is  also  ssud  to  try  Hezekiah.  litis  trial 
led  him  into  the  vain  display  of  magnificence 
and  wealth  before  the  foreign  ambsusudor^ 
The  Searcher  of  hearts  auxrady  knew  this 
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infirmtty,  yet  it  is  ssaA  by  the  sacred  histon- 
in,  that  'God  left  him  to  Uy  him,  that  He 
might  know  all  that  was  in  his  heart.' 
Doubtless  the  public  exposure  of  his  pride 
was  calculatecl  to  lead  Hezckiah  to  subse- 
quent repentance  and  hujnility ;  for,  in  spite 
olr  thb  error  he  was  eminently  conspicuous 
among  the  awfully  few  pious  kings  of  Judah. 
There  is  in  the  Lord^  Prayer  a  concate- 
DatioQ  of  the  several  clauses  what  in  hu- 
man composition  the  critics  call  concealed 
method.  The  petitions  rise  out  of  each 
other.  Every  part  also  is,  as  it  were,  fenced 
round,  the  whole  meeting  in  a  circle ;  for 
the  desire  that  God's  name  may  be  hallow- 
ed. His  will  be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come, 
with  which  the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to, 
and  confirmed  oy,  the  ascription  at  the 
close.  If  the'kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  are  His,  then  His  ability  to  do  and  to 
give  is  declared  to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ITic  LorcTa  Prayer  continued,—'  Thy  Will 

be  Done, ' 

Thk  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  comprise 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  temper  in  some 
Short  aphorism,  apostrophe,  or  definition. 
"The  essential  spirit  of  the  Christian  life  may 
be  said  to  be  included  in  this  one  brief  peti- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  •  Thy  will  be 

DONE.' 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which .Ihough  it 
will  not  complain,  doe^iot  care  to  submit. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yield- 
ing. Its  silence  is  stubbornness,  its  fortitude 
is  pride;  its  calmness  is  apathy  without,  and 
discontent  within.  In  such  characters  it  is 
not  so  much  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the 
rulejof  conduct,  as  the  scorn  of  pusillanimity. 
Not  seldom,  indeed,  the  mind  puts  in  a  claim 
for  a  merit  to  which  the  nerves  could  make 
out  a  better  title.  Yet  the  suffering  which 
arises  from  acute  feeling  is  so  far  from  de- 
ducting from  the  virtue  of  resignation,  that 
when  It  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice,  it  en- 
hances the  value.  True  resignation  is  the 
hardest  lesson  in  the  whole  sch^ >ol  of  Christ 
It  is  the  oftenest  tauv^ht  and  the  latest  learnt. 
It  is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  over 
in  some  particular  instance,  leaves  us  mas- 
ter of  the  subject.  The  necessity  of  follow- 
ing up  the  lesson  we  have  begun,  presents 
itself  almost  every  day  in  some  new  shape, 
occurs  under  some  fresh  modification.  1  he 
submission  of  yesterday  does  not  exonerate 
us  from  the  resignation  of  to-day.  The  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  once  thoroughly  wrought  into 
the  soul,  gradually  reconciles  ift  to  the  fre- 
quent demand  for  its  exeixise,  and  renders 
ever\'  successive  c^Ul  more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  c^the 
ud^ment,  but  with  the  most  apparent  con- 
viction of  the  mind.     We  write  essays  upon 
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it  in  the  hour  of  peace  and  composui*e,  and 
fancy  that  what  we  have  discussc<l  with  so 
much  ease  and  self-complacence,  in  favour 
of  which  we  offer  so  many  ai-guments  to 
convince  and  so  many  motives  to  persuade, 
cannot  be  very  difficult  to  practise.  But  to 
convince  the  understanding  and  to  correct 
the  will  is  a  very  different  undertaking ;  and 
not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to  our  own 
case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those  for 
whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dogmati- 
cally prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practi* 
cally  find  how  slowly  our  own  areuments 
produce  any  effect  on  ourselves  that  we 
cease  to  marvel  at  their  inefficacy  on  others. 
The  sick  phyacian  tastes  with  disgust  the 
bitterness  of  the  draught,  to  the  swallowing 
of  which  he  wondered  the  patient  had  fek 
so  much  repugnance ;  and  the  reader  is 
sometimes  convinced  by  the  arguments 
which  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  writer,  when 
he  is  called,  not  to  discuss  but  to  act,  not  to 
reason  but  to  suffer.  The  theory  is  so  just 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,  that  even  bad  men  ^ 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the 
best  men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the 
rule  than  to  adopt  it  But  he  who  has  once 
gotten  engraved,  not  in  his  memory  but  in 
liis  heart,  this  divine  precept.  Thy  will  sk 
DONE,  has  made  a  proficiency  which  will 
render  all  subsequent  instruction  compara- 
tively easy. 

1  nough  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  oF> 
fered  to  Gcxl  under  the  law  by  His  own  ex- 
press appointment,  yet  he  peremptorily  re- 
jected them  by  his  prophets,  when  present* 
ed  as  substitutes  instead  of  signs.  Will  He^ 
under  a  more  perfect  dispensation,  accept 
of  any  observances  which  are  meant  to  su- 
persede internal  dedication, — of  any  offer- 
ings unaccompanied  by  coniplete  desire  of 
uo^uiescence  in  his  will }  '  My  son  give  me 
thine  heart,'  is  his  brief  but  imperative  com- 
mand. But,  before  we  can  be  brought  to 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  re^uisitioo, 
God  must  enlighten  ourunderstandmg,  that 
our  devotion  may  be  rational ;  He  must  rec- 
tify our  will,  that  it  may  be  voluntary ;  He 
must  purify  our  heart,  that  it  may  be  ^i- 
ritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  ho- 
ly import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the 
Great  Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  ac- 
quired by  mere  moral  institution,  the  wise 
sayings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  would 
have  taught  it  But  their  most  elevated 
standard  was  low :  their  strongest  motives 
were  the  brevity  of  life,  the  instability  of  for- 
tune, the  dignity  of  suffering  virtue,  things 
within  their  narrow  sphere  of  judging; 
things  true,  indeed,  as  nir  as  they  go^  out  a 
substratum  by  no  means  equal  to  the  super- 
structure to  be  built  on  it  it  wanted  depth, 
and  strength,  and  solidity,  for  the  purposes 
of  support  It  wanted  the  only  true  basis, 
the  assurance  that  God  orders  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  of  his  will  for  our 
final  good ;  it  wanted  that  only  sure  ground 
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of  faith  by  which  the  genuine  Christian 
cheerluUy  submits  in  entire  dcpendeuce  on 
the  proiiiises  of  the  GospeL 

Nor  let  us  fanc);  that  we  are  to  be  languid 
and  inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispen- 
sations. Our  own  souls  must  be  enlai^ed, 
our  own  views  must  be  ennobled,  our  own 
spirit  must  be  dilated.  An  inoperative  ac- 
r|uiescence  is  not  all  that  is  required  of  us ; 
-»and,  if  wc  must  not  slacken  our  zeal  in  do- 
ing good,  so  we  must  not  lie  remiss  in  oppo- 
sing evil,  on  the  flimsy  groun<l  that  CJod  has 
})crmitted  evil  to  infest  the  world.  If  it  l>e 
lis  will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to 
his  will  when  we  do  not  lal>our  to  counteract 
it.  This  surrender,  theitiore,  of  our  will 
to  that  of  God,  takes  in  a  hu*ge  sweep  of  ac- 
tual duties,  as  well  iV6  the  whole  compass  of 
passive  obedience,  it  involves  doinv;  as  well 
as  sutil'rinv:,  activity  as  well  as  acquiescence, 
zeal  as  well  as  foroearance.  Yet  the  con- 
cise petition  daily  slips  off  the  ton^ie  with- 
out our  i-cflecting  on  the^weight  ot  the  obli- 
Sation  we  are  imposing  on  ourselves.  We 
o  not  consider  the  extent  and  consequences 
of  the  prayer  wc  are  ofterinj*,  the  sacrifices, 
the  trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve, and 
the  lai-gc  indcBnite  obedience  to  all  the 
known  and  unknown  purpose  of  Infinite 
VV'ivlom  to  which  we  are  pledging  our- 
selves. 

'I'here  is  no  case  in  which  wc  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  genei'alities.  Veibal  sacrifices 
cost  little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit 
of  repeating  tlic  peiition  almost  te'ni)ts  us  to 
fancy  tliat  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request 
is  short.  We  are  ready  to  ihink  tliat  a  pray- 
er nmnded  off'  in  four  monosyllables  can 
scarcely  involve  duties  co-cxtensive  with  our 
whole  course  of  being  ;  that,  in  uttering 
them,  we  renounce  all  right  in  ourselves ; 
that  we  acknowledge  the  universal  indefea- 
sible title  of  the  blcHscd  and  only  Potcntatf; 
that  we  make  over  to  Him  the  Y\^\\i  to  do  in 
us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  whatever  he  sees 
gf)od  for  ourselves,  whatever  will  jiromote 
His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes  as 
incomprehensible  to  our  undei  standin,^,  as 
unacceptable  to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end. 
These  simple  words,  thy  will  bk  done, 
express  an  act  of  faith  the  most  sublime,  an 
ace  of  allegiance  the  most  unqualified;  and, 
while  they  make  adcdariition  of  entire  sub- 
mission to  a  sovereign  the  most  abstJute, 
they  are  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition  of 
love  to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent. 
We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 

grayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  i*equest,  be  of- 
iring  to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose, 
to  give  ui)  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul; 
we  may  be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to 
-withhold  what  we  are  most  anxiously  la- 
bouring to  attain,  and  to  withdraw  what  we 
are  most  sedulously  endeavouring  to  keep. 
Wc  are  solemnly  renouncing  our  property 
in  ourselves,  we  are  distinctly  making  our- 
bclvcb  over  again  to  Him  whose  wc  already 


are.  Wc  specifically  entr^  Him  to  do 
with  us  what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a 
conformity  to  His  image,  without  which  we 
shall  never  l>c  resigned  to  his  will ;  in  short, 
to  dispose  tif  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees 
best,  however  contrary  to  the  scheme  which 
our  blindness  lias  laid  down  as  the  path  to 
unquestionable  happiness. 

To  render  this  tryuig  petition  easy  to  os, 
is  one  ^at  reason  why  God,  by  such  a  va- 
riety of  pi-ovidences,  afflicts  and  brings  us 
low.  He  knows  that  we  want  incentives  to 
humility,  even  more  than  incitements  to  vir- 
tuous actions.  He  shows  us  in  many  w:ivs 
that  self-sufficiency  and  happiness' arc  ui- 
cc)ropatible ;  that  nride  and  peace  are  irre- 
concilable ;  that  following  (nirown  wav,aDd 
douigour  own  will,  which  we  coiiceiiciu 
be  the  veiy  essence  of  felicity,  is  i:i  direct 
opuosition  to  it. 

Under  the  pressure  of  anv  afnictioti,  IJta 
ivill  bt  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  ChrisUan^ 
unceiishig  prayer,  so  it  is  the  ground  ot  his 
unvarying  practice.  In  this  brief  pctiiicn 
he  finds  his  whole  duty  c^mi prised  and  ex- 

f>ressed.  It  is  the  unprompted  request  of  his 
ips,  it  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  heart,  it 
is  the  principle  which  regulates  his  life,  it  is 
the  voice  which  says  to  the  stormy  passions 

*  Peace !  be  still !'  LfCt  others  exiK«tuhte, 
he  submits.  Nay,  even  submission  does  na 
adequately  express  his  feelings.  We  fre- 
quently submit,  not  so  much  from  iluty  as 
from  necessity;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  s:  metimcs 
may  be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  siAercign- 
ty,  rather  than  con^ctionof  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  ;  while  the  patient  Chris- 
tian not  only;  yields  to  the  dispensation,  but 
adores  the  dispenser.  He  not  only  submits 
to  the  blow,  but  vindicates  the  hand  which 
inflicts  it :  *  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  Im 
ways.*  He  refers  to  the  chastisement  as  a 
proof  of  the  affection  ot  the  cha^tiser.  '  1 
know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afnicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his   fiirmcr  prosperity. 

*  Betoi-e  1  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,'  aod 
alludes  to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than 
a  paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  r^ 
moval  of  the  present  suffering,  he  prays  also 
that  it  may  not  be  removed  from  him',  till  it 
has  been  s^mctifietl  to  him.  He  wUI  note\en 

&ai  t  fi*om  the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  oq  tlie 
enefrt, 

*Cliristi{mity,'  says  Bishop  Horsley,  'in- 
volves many  paradoxes,  but  no  coninidic- 
tions.'  To  be  able  to  say  with  entire  sur- 
render of  the  heart,  *  I'hv  will  be  done,*  is 
the  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  (iod,  thit 
liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free. 
it  is  a  libe^v,  not  which  delivers  us  from  r^ 
straint,  but  which,  freeing  us  firom  our  soh- 
jection  to  the  senses,  makes  us  find  no  plea- 
sui-e  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the  olxdi- 
ence  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  delivering  us  from  the  heavy  b<e- 
dage  of  sin,  it  trauMei-s  us  to  the  'easy  yoke 
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ot  Christ,*  from  the. galling  slavery  ot  the 
worid  to  the  '  light  burden  of  liim  who  over- 
came it. ' 

This  liljcrty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to 
tte  affections,  ^vesthem  amplitude  as  well 
as  elevation.  The  more  unconstrained  the 
will  becomes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  one  ob- 
ject ;  once  fixed  on  the  highest,  it  d<jes  not 
use  its  libei'ty  for  versatility,  but  for  con- 
SUuicy  ;  not  fyr  change  but  hdelity  ;  not  for 
wavering  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest  than 
our  duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual 

Sksture  of  submission.  *Adam/  says  Dr. 
ammond,  'after  his  expulsion,  was  a 
creater  slave  in  the  wilderness  than  he  had 
oeen  in  the  inclosure. '  If  the  barbarian  am- 
bassador came  expressly  to  the  Romans  to 
negotiate  from  his  countiy  tor  permission  to 
be  their  servants,  declaring  that  a  voluntaiy 
submission,  even  to  a  foreign  power,  whs 
preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Chnstian  triumph  in  the  peace 
and  security  to  be  attained  oy  a  complete 
subjugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  call- 
ed the  God  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. 
— *Thy  will  be  done,'  is  eminently  a  prac- 
tical petition.  The  first  indication  ot  the 
gaoler's  change  of  heart  was  a  practical  in- 
dication. He  did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few 
that  be  saved  V  but  «  What  shall  /do  to  be 
saved  .•*' — The  first  symptom  St.  Paul  gave 
of  his  conversion  was  a  practical  symptiiin  : 
*Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  '/'  He 
catered  on  his  new  course  with  a  total  re- 
nunciation of  his  own  will.  It  seemed  to  this 
great  Apostle  to  be  the  turning  point  be- 
tween infidelity  and  piety,  whether  he 
should  follow  his  own  will  of  the  will  of  (rod. 
He  did  not  amuse  his  curiosity  with  specu- 
lative questions.  His  own  immediate  and 
rrand  concern  engi-ossed  his  whole  soul. 
rior  was  his  question  a  mere  hasty  etfusion, 
an  interrogative  springing  out  of  that  mixed 
feeling  of  awe  and  wonder  which  accompa- 
lued  his  first  overwhelming  convictions.  It 
became  the  abiding  principle  which  govern- 
ed his  future  life,  which  made  him  in  labours 
more  abundant.  Every  successive  act  of 
duty,  eveiy  future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung 
from  it,  was  influenced  by  it.  His  own  will, 
his  ardent,  impetuous,  tiery  will,  was  not 
merely  subduct,  it  was  extinguished.  His 
powerful  mind  indeed  lost  none  of  its  ener- 
f>y,  but  his  proud  heart  relinquished  all  its 
independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  dej*otion  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it 
is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  de- 
votednesBt  from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not 
meet  with  such  ready  acceptation,  because 
this  is  a  habit,  and  a  habit  involves  more 
than  an  act ;  it  pledges  us  to  consistency,  it 
implies  fixedness  of  character,  a  general 
confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving  up  what 
we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  God.  Devo- 
tedness  does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  our 


prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good 
works,  for,  though  tliese  are  the  surest  evi- 
dences of  piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — 
Devotedness  consists  in  d-nng  and  suffering, 
bearing  and  forbearing,  in  the  way  which 
(r<xl  prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable 
duty  performed  with  alacrity,  if  it  opposes 
our  own  inclination  ;  the  mc^t  ordinary  tri- 
al, met  with  a  right  spirit,  is  more  acceptable 
to  Hiui  than  a  greater  eifort  of  our  own  de- 
vising. We  do  not  commend  a  servant  for 
his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exercised,  in 
doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy  ;  we 
do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedi- 
ence, unless  his  activity  has  been  exercised 
in  doing  what  we  required  ot  him.  Now, 
how  can  we  insist  on  nis  doing  what  contra- 
dicts his  own  humour,  while  we  allow  our- 
selves to  feel  repugnance  in  serving  our 
heavenly  Master,  when  His  commands  do 
not  exactly  fall  in  with  our  own  inclination  * 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sincere  devo- 
tedness to  Gxl  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an 
equality  of  mind  under  unequal  circumstan- 
ces. We  nmrnuir  that  we  have  not  the 
things  we  ask  amiss,  not  knowing  that  they 
aixi  withheld  by  the  same  mercy  by  which 
the  things  that  are  good  for  us  are  granted. — 
Things  good  in  themselves  may  not  he  good 
tor  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the  pmper  dis- 
position to  prepare  us  for  receiving  mercies, 
or  tor  having  them  denied.  Resignation  of. 
soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  gtxxl  subject,  is 
always  in  readiness,,  though  not  always  in 
action  ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spi- 
rit of  disatfection,  always  prepared  IjO  revolt 
vyhen  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  subject.  This  seditious 
principle  is  the  intkllible  characteristic  of  an 
unrenewed  mind. 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to 
take  His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.  The 
appointment  of  seasons,  as  well  as  ot  events, 
is  His.  *He  waits  to  be  gracious.*  If  he 
delays,  it  is  because  we  are  not  yet  brought 
to  that  state  which  fits  us  for  the  gi'ant  of 
our  request  It  is  not  He  who  must  be 
brought  alK>ut,  but  we  ourselves.  Or,  per- 
haps, He  refuses  the  thinij  we  ask,  in  oi'der 
to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore  success  in 
an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  He  gives 
us  content  under  the  dtsa])pointmeiit.  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain  ;  He  gives  us 
patience  under  it  We  desire  deliverance 
from  our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have 
not  yet  turned  their  enmity  to  our  improve- 
ment, and  he  will  bring  us  to  a  better  tem- 
per, by  turther  exercise.  Wc  desire  him 
to  avett  some  impending  trial ;  intead  of 
averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness  ;  he 
mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be  intole- 
rable, by  giving  us  a  riglit  temper  under  it. 
How,  then,  can  we  say  he  has  failed  of  his 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  truly 
valuable  than  we  had  requested  at  his 
hands  f 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  ns  thank- 
ful when  our  prayers  are  granted,  and  pa- 
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tient  and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  us  to 
^stnist  ourselves,  and  confide  in  God.  Ex- 
perience will  instruct  us  that  there  may  be  a 
oetter  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  that 
of  granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  He  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  knows  what  is 
b^  and  acts  upon  that  knowledge. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  slight  scheme  of  Prayer  /iro/iosed  for 
young  fiersona  on  the  model  of  the  JLord^s 
Prayer. 

Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  oi  suggesting  the  few  following 
hints  ?  I'hose  who  are  aware  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  na- 
turally be  anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty 
should  be  earnestly  inculcated  on  their  chil- 
dren, but  that  they  should  be  taught  it  in  the 
best  manner ;  and  such  parents  need  little 
persuasion  or  counsel  on  the  subject.  Yet 
children  of  decent  and  orderly  (I  will  not 
say  of  strictly  religious)  families  are  often  so 
superficially  instructed  in  this  important  bu- 
nncss,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray- 
ers they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  an- 
swer, •  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed,* 
And  even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are 
not  always  made  to  understand  wiili  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  specific  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  that  the  one  is  the  confession 
of  their ya/M,  and  the  other  the  model  for 
their  sufifiUcations,  By  this  confused  and 
indistinct  beginning,  they  set  cut  uith  a 
perplexity  in  their  ideas,  which  is  not  al- 
ways conipletely  disentangled  in  moi-c  ad- 
vanced life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first 
occasion  which  the  child's  opening  under- 
standing shall    allow,   for  making  a  little 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Pi  ayer,  ta- 
king ever)'  division  or  short  sentence  sepa- 
rately ;  for  each  furnishes  valuable  materi- 
als for  a  distinct  lecture.     Children  should 
be  led  gradually  throuj^h  e\  ery  i>art  <;f  this 
Divine  composition  ;  they  should  be  tauj^ht 
to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions  intu 
which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves  itself. 
They  should  be  made  to  comprehend,  one 
by  one,  each  of  its  shoit  but  weighty  senten- 
ces :  to  amplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the 
purpc^  of  belter  understanding  them,  not 
m  their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense, 
but  in  their  most  simple  and  obvious  mean- 
ings ;  for  in  these  condensed  and  substantial 
expressions,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
every  word  is  an  ingot,  and  will  l>ear  beat- 
ing out ;  so  that  the  teacher's  difficulty  will 
not  so  much  be  what  she  shall  say,  as  what 
she  shall  suppress  \  so  abundant'  is  the  ex- 
pository matter  which  this  succinct  pattern 
sueeesta. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty 
good  conception  of  the  meaning  of  eadi  di- 
vi8ion»  they  should  then  be  made  to  observe 


the  connection,  relatioiip  and  dependence  of 
the  several  parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  open 
another ;  for  there  is  ^i*eat  method  andcofi- 
nection  in  it.  A  judicious  inteipreter  will 
ol).«jer>e  how  logically  and  consequently  one 
clause  ^ws  out  of  another,  though  she  wiii 
use  neither  the  word  logical  nor  conse- 
quence ;  for  all  explanations  should  be  made 
in  the  most  plain  and  familiar  terms  it  be- 
ing words,  and  not  things  which  commcnly 
peiplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Young  penM}ns,  from  being  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  (which, 
as  it  is  to  be  their  guide  and  model  through 
lite,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
it,)  will  have  a  clear  conception,  not  only  of 
its  individual  contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  ge- 
neral, than  many  ever  attain,  though  their 
memory  has  been,  perhaps,  loaded  with  long 
and  unexplained  forms,  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  swallow  in  the  lump, 
without  scrutiny  and  without  discriroinatica 

1  would  have  it  understood,  that  bv  these 
little  comments  I  do  not  mean  that  children 
should  be  put  to  learn  drv,  and,  to  them,  un- 
intelligible exiX)sitioi:s ;  but  that  the  exp^^i- 
tion  is  to  be  collf^iuial.  And  here  1  must 
remark  in  general,  that  the  teacher  issom*> 
times  unreasonably  apt  to  i-elieve  herself  at 
the  child's  expense,  by  loading  the  memory 
of  a  little  creature  on  occasions  in  which  Iat 
other  faculties  should  be  j-put  in  exercise. 
Children  themselves  should  be  made  to  fur- 
nish a  good  part  of  this  extemporar;e<-u> 
commentary  by  their  answers;  in  ^hich 
answers  they  will  be  much  assisted  hy  iht 
judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  mariierci 

auestioning.  And  the  youthful  underbtan- 
ing,  when  its  powers  are  pro|)erly  set  at 
work,  will  soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  » 
as  to  funiish  reasonable,  if  not  very  conect, 
answei*s. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  use- 
ful and  proper,  but  indispensablv  nect-ssan 
to  begin  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark', 
that  if  children  are  thrown  ejcclusiveiy  cr> 
the  best  forms,  if  they  are  made  to  ccniirit 
them  to  memoiy  like  a  copy  of  verses,  ard 
to  repeat  them  in  a  dry  customary  wav.thfv 
will  produce   little  effect  on  their  miiKl^ 
They  will  not  understand  what  thev  rtpeit, 
if  we  do  not  early  open  to  them  the  iinjor- 
tant  scheme  of  prayer.     Without  sucli  ■*■'■ 
elementary  introduction  to  this  duty,  tV.cy 
will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant,  or'entvu- 
siastic,  or   both.     Wc  should  give  thi;:n 
knowledge  before  we  can  expect  them  to 
make  much  pn^rcss  mfiiety^  and  as  a  due 
prepanitive  to  it :  Christian  instructi(4i  in 
this  resembling  the  sun,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  communications,  gives  light  before  he 
gives  heat.     And  to  labour  to  excite  s  spirit 
of  devotion  without  first  infusing  that  knew- 
ledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  b  pracuou- 
ly  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ipio- 
I  ranee  b  the  mother  of  Devotion,  and  virtu- 
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f  adopting  the.  popish  rule,  of  praying  in 

unknown  tongue. 

!}hildren,  let .  me  again  observe,  will  not 

end  to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  under- 

nd  them  ;  and  they  will  not  understand 

!m,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to 

sect  them ,  to  know  their  component  parts, 

i  to  methodise  them. 

X  is  not  enoueh  to  teach  them  to  consider 

lyer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an 

plication  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and 

acknowledgment  to  Him  for  what  they 
v^e.  1'his,  though  true  in  the  g^ss,  is  not 
ficienUy  precise  and  correct.  They 
Mid  learn  to  define  and  to  arrange  all  the 
Ferent  parts  of  prayer.  And  as  a  prepa- 
ive  to  prayer  itself,  they  should  oe  im- 
essed  with  as  clear  an  idea  as  their  capa- 
y  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit, 
*  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.*  His 
inipresence  is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
tes,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first 
actical  use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is 
inded  on  some  ^reat  Scriptural  truths, 
lich  truths  the  hctle  analysis  here  sug- 
sted  will  materially  assist  to  fix  in  their 
nds. 

Jn  the  knowledge  that  •  God  is,*  that  he 
ui  infinitely  holy  Being,  and  that  '  he  is 
:  rewarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek 
n,*  will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of 
ayer,  which  is  adoratioiu  The  creature 
voting  itself  to  the  Creator,  or  aeif-dedi- 
Uon  next  presents  itself.  And  if  they  are 
St  taught  that  impoitant  truth,  that  as 
edy  creatures  they  want  help,  which  may 

clone  by  some  easy  analogy,  they  will  ea- 
y  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally  fied- 
m  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
ayer  ;  and  Divine  grace  being  among  the 
ing>  fur  which  they  are  to  petition,  this 
turally  suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine 

the  intluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
hen  to  this  is  added  the  conviction  which 


their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving,  will 
also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and  to  an  affectionate 
heart,  pleasiTig  part  of  praver,  which  is  in- 
tercesaion.  It  will  be  needml  to  inform  them 
that  the  omission  of  this  important  clause  in 
the  Lor(VB  Prayer^  arises  from  the  Divine 
Intercessor  not  having  then  assumed  his 
mediatorial  office. 

When  they  have  been  made,  by  a  plain 
and  perspicuous  mode  of  inscruction,  fully  to 
understand  the  different  nature  of  all  these ; 
and  when  ihey  clearly  comprehend  that  add- 
ration,  aclf-Kiedication^  confession,  fietitioTii 
thanksgiving,  and  intercession,  are  distinct 
heads,  which  must  not  be  involved  in  each 
other;   you  may  exemplify  the  rules  by 

Cointing  out  to  them  these  successive 
ranches  in  any  well  written  form.  It  is 
hardly  needful  to  remind  the  teacher  that 
our  truly  Scriptural  Liturgy  invariably  fur- 
nishes tne  example  of  presenting  everu  re- 
quest in  the  name  of  the  great  Mediator. 
For  there  is  no  access  to  the  I'hrone  erf 
Cirace  but  by  that  nevf  and  living  way.  In 
the  Liturg}',  too,  they  will  meet  with  the 
best  exemplifications  of  prayers,  exhibiting 
separate  specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct 
heads  we  nave  been  suggesting. 

But  in  order  th«it  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be 
gradually  brought  into  such  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration as  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  little 
course  of  lectures  as  we  have  recommended, 
they  should,  from  the  time  when  they  were 
first  able  to  read,  have  been  employing  them- 
selves, at  their  leisure  hours,  in  laying  in  a 
store  of  provision  for  their  present  demands. 
And  here  the  memory  may  be  employed  to 
good  purpose ;  for  being  the  first  faculty 
which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fL'cted  when  the  others  are  only  beginning  to 
unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 


ill  be  readily  worked   into  an  ingenious  |  Pro\  idence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized 


ind,  that  as  offending  creatures  they  want 
trdon,  the  neces^ty  of  confiasion  will  ea^- 
be  made  intelligible  to  them.  But  they 
lould  be  brought  to  understand  that  it  must 
)t  be  such  a  general  and  vague  confession 
» awakens  no  sense  of  personal  humiliation, 
i  excites  no  recollection  of  their  own  more 
sculiar  and  individual  faults.  But  it  must 
?■  a  confession  founded  on  self-knowledge, 
hich  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the  practice  of 
tlf-examination.  On  the  gladness  of  heait 
itural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
[1  press  the  delightful  duty  of  thansgrving, 
hich  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
payer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to 
^capitulate  not  only  their  general,  bul  to 
lumerate  their  peculiar,  daily,  and  inciden- 
il  mercies,  in  the  same  specific  manner  as 
ley  should  have  been  taught  to  detail  their 
idividual  and  personal  wants  in  the  peti- 
onary,  and  their  faults  in  the  confessional 
art.  The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which 
ill  more  readily  dispose  them  to  express 


on  for  the  best  uses.  It  should,  therefore^ 
be  devoted  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy 
and  devotional  parts  of  Scripture,  especially 
the  Psalms.  •  Children,  whose  minds  have 
been  early  well  funiisheil  fimm  these,  will  be 
competent  at  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  produce 
from  them,  and  to  select  with  no  contempti- 
ble judgment,  suitable  examples  of  all  the 
paits  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  extract 
and  appropriate  texts  under  each  respective 
head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help,  complete 
specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By  con- 
fining them  entirely  to  the.  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  pre- 
served from  enthusiiism,  from  irregiilarity, 
and  conceit    By  being  obliged  continually, 

*  Tltit  will  be  to  far  (Vom  tpoiling  the  cbfrerfulocM, 
or  impeding  the  pleaiuret.  ofebildbood,  that  the  Author 
knows  «  lady,  who,  when  a  little  girl,  before  the  wm 
■eren  yeftn  okl,  had  learnt  the  whole  Pialter  throogb  % 
second  time;  and  that  without  any  diminution  of  un< 
eommon  gaiei}  oT  spirits,  or  any  intti-fcrriice  with  (ho 
elegant  acquirt-mviits  suited  to  her  stoiion. 
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to  apply  fiir  themselves,  they  will  get  a  hal>it 
in  all  their  difficulties  <'l  *  searching  the 
Scriptures,'  which  may  be  hereafter  useful 
to  them  on  other  and  more  trying  occasions. 
But  I  would  at  first  cotifine  them  to  the  Bi- 
ble ;  tor  were  they  allowed  with  equal  free- 
dom td  i-ansack  other  books  with  a  view  to 
get  helps  to  emlx'llish  their  little  composi- 
tions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  tor  their  own'whiU  they 
pick  up  from  othei-s,  which  might  tend  at 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful. 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too 
much  laid  open,  when  thev  find  themselves 
extravagantly  commended  for  any  pilfered 
passage  with  which  the\'  decorate  their  little 
themes  and  letters.  But  in  the  present  in- 
stance there  is  no  danger  of  any  similar  de- 
ception, for  there  is  such  a  sacred  signature 
stamped  on  every  Scriptui*e  phrase,  that  the 
owner's  name  can  never  be  dcficetl  or  torn 
off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fi-aud  or  vio- 
lence. 

It  would  l)e  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heait, 
an  eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  appli- 
cation ;  and  that  they  were  employed,  but 
without  any  intimation  of  your  subsequent 
design,  in  learning  such  as  may  be  best  tum- 
ed  to  this  account  In  the  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-ninth, the  first  great  truth  to  be  imprint- 
ed on  the  young  heait,  the  Divine  oninipre- 
sence,  as  was  before  observed,  is  unfuided 
with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  ^andeur, 
and  such  an  interesting  variety  ot  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  seize 
on  the  quick  and  lively  feelings  of  youth. 
The  awtul  idea  that  that  Being  uhorii  they 
are  taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  in  tfenrrai 
*  ac()uainted  with  all  their  way's,*  but  that 
He  IS  *  about  their  path,  and'  about  their 
bed,'  bestows  such  a  sense  of  real  and  pre- 
sent existence  on  Him,  of  whom  they  are 
apt  to  conceive  as  having  his  distant  habita- 
tion only  in  heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  to 
realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  pix-sence. 

The  hundred  and  thinl  Psalm  will  open 
to  the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of 
expression  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving, 
and  it  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  tem])oral  favoui-**'.  It  illus- 
trates the  compassionate  mei-cies  of  Ciod  by 
familiar  and  domestic  ima^et^  of  such  pecu- 
liar tenderness  and  exquisite  endearment, 
as  arc  calculated  to  strike  upon  evcrv  chord 
of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  an  affection- 
ate child.  The  fifty-fii-st  supplies  an  infinite 
variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  to  con- 
fession of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aids 
of  the  Spirit.  The  twenty-thii-d  abounds 
with  captivating  expressions  of  the  protect- 
ing^oodness  and  tender  love  of  their  heaven- 
ly rather,  conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short, 
the  gieater  part  of  these  charming  compo- 
sitions mxrnows  with  materials  for  ever>' 
head  of  prayer. 
Childi-cn  who,  while  the}*  were  engaged  in 


learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  specific  object  in  %iew, 
or  any  farther  end  to  oe  an:(wered  by  it,  will 
afterwards   feel    an    unexpected    pleasure 
arising  from  the  a])prrcation  c.f  their  petty 
labours,  when  they  are  calletl  to  draw  cnx, 
from  their  little  ti-easury  of  knowledge  the 
stores  they  have  been  ins^^nsibly  collecting; 
and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that,  without  ai>y 
fresh  application  to  study,  tliey  are  now 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than 
memor\',  the>'  have  tying  ready  in  their 
minds  tV.e  materials  with  which  they  arc  at 
length  called  upon  to  work.     Their  judg- 
ment must  be  set  about  selecting  one,  or  two, 
or  more  texts,  which  shall  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  every  S]>ecific  head  of  prayer  be- 
fore noticed  *  and  it  will  be  a  farther  exer- 
cise to  their  undei  standings  to  coiicaienate 
the  detached  paits  into  one  regular  uluile, 
occasionally  var^'ing  the   arrangement  as 
they  like;  that  is,  changing  the  order,  sc^njc- 
times    beginning    with    invocation,    sofnr- 
times  with  confession  ;  sometimes  dwelling 
longer  on  one  part,  sometimes  on  anotbcr. 
As  the  hardshi|>s  i.f  a  religious  Sunday  are 
often  so  pathetically  pleaded,  as  making  one 
of  ihc  heavy  burdens  of  religion  ;  and  as  tlie 
f fiends  of  religion  are  so  often  called  upon  to 
mitigate  its  intolerable  rigours,  by  rec<«m- 
mending  pleasant  employment,  might  wK 
such  an  exei-cise  as  has  been  here  sur;esttil 
assist,  by  varj'ing  its  occupations,  to  lighten 
its  load  ! 

The  habits  of  the  pujiils  being  thus  early 
formed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intel- 
lect bein^  bent  in  a  nght  dii-eciion,  and  the 
exercise  invariably  maintained,  may  we  n'-t 
reasonably  hope  that  their  affectioru  a-*, 
through  iDiN-inc  grace,  maylxxomc  inte- 
rested in  the  work,  till  they  will  be  enabled 
*  to  pniy  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  under- 
standing also  ?'  Tney  will  now  Ije  qualifieil 
to  use  a  well-c<>mposed  form,  with  serious- 
ness and  advantage ;  for  they  will  now  use 
it  not  mechanically,  but  rationally.  That 
which  before  appeared  to  them  a  mere  ma« 
of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a  signiiifant 
composition,  exhibiting  variety,  regularity, 
and  beauty  ;  and  while  they  will  have  the 
fu fiber  advantage  of  be'ng  c'nabletl,  by  their 
improved  judgment,  to  distinguish  and  yr- 
Icct  for  their  own  pur)>ase  such  prayers  as 
are  more  judicious  and  more  scriptural,  it 
will  also  fiabituate  them  to  look  for  pUtn, 
and  design,  and  lucid  oixlcr,  in  other  works 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  Pcrseverancr  in  Prayer  and  Pra'te. 

A  D  KEP  sense  of  his  comiptinns  will  pow- 
erfully draw  the  peal  ]>enitent  to  a  humble 
avowal  of  sin ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  some,  who,  because  thev  cannot 
charge  themselves  with  flagrant  oflR?ncc?,  do 
not  conskler  a  contrite  confession  of  the  sins 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily  life  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  their  devotions.     But  God  will 
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irge  many  wilh  sin  who  neglect  to  charge 
mselves.  Did  they  attend  to  Uie  remon- 
inces  of  a  conscience  not  laid  asleep  by 
;lect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  would 
i,  that,  were  the  daily  omissions  alone, 
lethcr  in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their 
it  days  registered  and  presented  to  them, 
'y  would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue 

repentance. 
I'll  ere  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider 
it  all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Di- 
e  law.  Without  pretending  to  bring  all 
s,  small  and  great,  to  one  common  level, 
:  should  remember  that  all  sin  is  an  of- 
ice  against  a  gracious  Father, 
[n  that  pi'ofonndly  solf-abasing  prayer  of 
ivid,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
cnces  which  dis;>^i*aced  his  otherwise  ex- 
iplary  life,  though  he  deeply  felt  his  bar- 
rous  treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in 
St  dishonouring  his  wife,  and  then  expo- 
g  him  to  meet  inevitable  death  in  the  fore 
•nt  of  the  hottest  battle, — yet,  in  pi*aying 
be  delivered  from  this  *  bloocl-guiliiness," 

bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  pos- 
•ity,  when,  in  his  lowly  prostration  at  the 
•one  of  God,  his  fti*st  C17  was,  'Against 
leCy  Thee  only,  have  1  sinned,  and  done 
s  evil  in  Thy  sight,'  j)lainly  declaring, 
it  all  sin  is,  in  the  fii*st  instance,  a  sm 
ainst  God. 

^Vliile  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough 
exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against 
y  sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to 
lallcr  offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably 
conciled.  They  think  the  commission  of 
ese  not  inconsistent  with  the  profitable  use 

prayer  in  their  formal  way  of  using  this 
stomary  exercise. 

I'hcy  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
grces  of  great  sins  ;  and  various  arc  the 
ixlifications  and  distinctions  in  their  logic, 
d  not  over-correct  the  gi*adations  in  their 
oral  scale  of  degrees.  They  do  not  consi- 
:r  that  it  is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely 
e  reduction,  of  any  sin,  which  is  to  pro- 
ire  them  that  peace  and  comfort  for  wnich 
ey  sometimes  pray,  and  which  they  won- 
;r  they  do  not  receive  as  an  answer  to  their 
•avers, 

'1  hey  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
easured  liy  its  magnitude  only,  but  by  the 
lirit  of  disobedience  which  it  mdicates  to- 
ards  a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose 
♦mmands  are  all  founded  in  mercy  and 
ve,  and  who  considei's  every  voluntary 
ult  as  no  light  offence  when  committed 
jainst  supreme  power,  exercised  with  per- 
ct  tendeniess. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  the 
'maining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these 
odified  sins ;  it  is  their  favourite  reserves 
t  which  they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that 
•ace  which  is  promised  to  the  victory,  1  had 
most  said  to  trie  omnipotence,  of  prayer. 
For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
iantity»  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  which  con- 
itutes  its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  be- 


nefit of  prayer.  The  inferior  degree  whicli 
is  chsrished,  will,  without  earnest  supplica-' 
tion  to  God,  be  ready  to  become  the  excess 
which  is  deprecated,  whenever  the  appro-' 
priate  temptation  shall  present  itself.  For, 
however  our  compassionate  Father  ma/ 
pardon  the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  how 
can  we  expect  Him  to  ffirgive  a»)'  degree  of 
sin  that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  m  a  certain 
measure,  intended  to  be  committed  ^  Dimi- 
nution, however,  is  a  favourable  step,  if,  by 
perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gi*aduaUy 
to  extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to 
the  important  subject  of  PerseveraDce  in 
Prayer. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pre- 
pared in  the  frame  of  our  nature,  to  be  so 
congenial  to  our  dependent  condition,  so 
suited  to  our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every 
man's  known  wants,  and  to  his  possibilities 
of  wants  unknown,  so  full  of  relief  to  the 
soul,  and  of  peace  to  the  mind,  and  of  glad- 
ness to  the  licart ;  so  productive  of  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  so  reciprocally  proceed- 
ing ivoxti  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  en- 
joined ;  that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his 
necessities,  and  that  there  was  no  other  re- 
dress for  them,  would  spontaneously  have 
recourse,  as  a  delight,  to  what  he  had  ne- 
glected as  a  command ;  that  he  who  had 
once  tasted  the  bounties  of  God,  would  think 
it  a  hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to  thank  him 
for  them  ;  tnat  the  invitation  to  pray  to  his 
Benefactor,  was  an  additional  proof  of  Di- 
vine goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise 
him  for  his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

I'he  Apostle's  precept,  *  Pray  always,' — 
pray  evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men 
ougnt  always  to  pray, — will  not  be  criticised 
as  a  pleonasm,  if  we  call  to  remembrance 
thatthei-e  is  no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of 
life,  in  which  prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as 
well  as  an  obligation.  In  danger,  fear  im- 
pels to  it :  in  trouble,  we  have  no  other  re- 
source ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other  re- 
fuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in  death, 
no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word 
firayer  to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  in- 
volving the  whole  compass  of  our  intercourse 
with  God.  He  represents  it  to  include  our 
adoi*ation  of  his*  perfections,  our  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  wisdom  of  his  dispensations, 
our  obligation  for  his  benefits,  providential 
and  spiritual ;  the  avowal  of  our  entire  de- 
pendence on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection 
to  Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him, 
the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him  ; 
the  confession  of  our  own  un  worthiness,  in-^ 
firmities,  and  sins  ;  the  petition  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our 
offences ;  for  succour  in  our  distress  ;  for  a 
blessing  on  our  undertakings  ;  for  the  di- 
rection of  our  conduct,  and  the  success  of 
our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this 
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general  view  too  comprehensive,  let  him 
point  out  which  of  these  particulars  prayer 
docs  not  embrace  ;  which  of  these  clauses  a 
rational,  a  sentient,  an  enlightened,  a  de- 
|)endent  being  can  omit  in  hb  scheme  of  de- 
votion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  lieccssarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise,  the  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to 
the  princmje  of  the  act,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  quali- 
ties to  their  essence  when  he  resolves  them 
into  the  afiirit  of  supplication. 

To  pray,  incessantly,  therefore  appears 
to  be,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the 
mind  in  an  habitual  disposition  and  propen- 
sity to  devotion  ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  wnich 
we  may  be  said  to  do  that  which  we  are  w/7- 
ling  to  do,  though  there  are  inter\'als  of  the 
thought  as  well  as  intermissions  ot  the  act, — 
*  as  a  traveller,*  &iys  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be 
said  to  be  still  on  his  journey,  thougti  he 
stops  to  take  needful  rest,  and  to  transact 
^iiccessaiy  business.'  If  he  pause,  he  does 
not  turn  out  of  the  way  ;  his  pursuif  is  not 
diverted,  though  occasionally  mtemipted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition, 
then,  and  never  neglecting  the  actual  duty  ; 
never  slighting  the  occasion  which  presents 
itself,  nor  violating  the  habit  of  stated  devo- 
tion, may,  we  pi*esume,  be  called  *  to  pray 
without  ceasing.  *  The  expression  *  watch- 
ing imto  prayer,'  implies  this  vigilance  in 
finding,  and  this  zeal  m  laying  hold  on  these 
occasions. 

I'he  success  of  prayer,  though  promised 
to  all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  siucenty,  is  not 
so  frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress, 
to  the  impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  as  to  bumble  continuance  in 
devotion  ;  it  is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assidu- 
ous so'icitation,  to  unwearied  importunitj^, 
that  God  has  declared  that  he  will  lend  his 
ear,  that  he  will  give  the  communication  of 
his  Spirit,  that  he  will  grant  the  return  of 
our  requests.  Nothing  but  this  holy  perse- 
verance can  keep  up  in  our  minds  a  humble 
sense  of  our  de|)endence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate, 
but  by  habitual  application,  that  devout  af- 
fections are  excited  and  maintained,  that 
our  converse  with  Heaven  is  carried  on. 
It  is  by  no  other  means  that  we  can  be  assu- 
^red,  with  Saint  Paul,  that  *we  are  lisen 
with  Christ,*  but  this  obvious  one,  that  we 
thus  seek  the  things  which  are  above ;  that 
the[heart  is  renovated,  that  the  mind  is  lifted 
above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the  spi- 
rit breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere  ;  that  the 
whol6  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthen- 
ed, and  purified ;  and  that  the  more  fre- 
quently, so  the  more  nearly^  he  approaches 
to  the  throne  of  God.  He  will  find  also  that 
prayer  not  only  expresses  but  elicits  the  Di- 
vine grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  eveiy 
frivolous  pretence  to  divert  us  from  our  bet- 
ter resolves  ?  Buuness  brings  in  its  grave  \ 


apdogy,  pleasure  its  bewitdung  exdiae.^ 
But itwe  would  examtne  our  hearts  tnily, 
and  report  them  faithfully,  we  should  fiod 
the  fact  to  be,  that  cUsindmatioD  to  this  em- 
ployment, oftener  than  our  etigagemcst  io 
any  otlier,  keeps  us  from  this  sacred  inter- 
course with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress^  indeed, 
prayer  is  adopted  with  comparatively  tittle 
reluctance;  the  mind  which  knows  not 
where  to  fly,  flies  to  God.  In  agony,  ntore 
is  no  Atheist.  The  soul  is  drawn  to  God  by 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse  ;  not  always,  per- 
haps, by  an  emotion  of  piety,  but  frocn  a 
feeling  convictioif  that  every  other  refuge.is 
*  a  refuge  of  lies. '  Oh  !  thou  afflicted,  toss- 
ed with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  hoij 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  '  I'hou  ait  a  place 
to  hide  me  in.' 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  pray- 
er equally  imperative.  There  are  circum- 
stances more  dangerous,  yet  less  suspected 
of  danger,  in  which,  though  the  call  is  loud- 
er, it  IS  less  heard ;  because  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  drowned  by  the  clamours  of 
the  world.  Prosperous  wrtunes,  unbroken 
health,  flattering  mends,  buoyant  spirits,  a 
spring-tide  of  success, — these  are  the  occa- 
sions when  the  very  abundance  of  Gcd'i 
mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens 
it.  Ix>aded  with  riches,  crowned  with  digni- 
ties, successful  in  enterprise;  beset  with 
snares  in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils 
under  the  mask  of  pleasures ;  then  it  l»,  that 
to  the  already  saturated  heart  '  to-morrov 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abundant,'  is 
more  in  uhisoi),  than  '  what  shall  I  renderto 
the  I^rd  ?* 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  mto 
its  focus. .  It  draws  charity,  followed  b)'  her 
lovely  train,  her  forbearance  wi^  &ults,her 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors, 
her  conipassion  for  want.  It  draws  Repent- 
ance, with  her  holy  sorrows,  her  pious  reso- 
lutions, her  self-distrust.  It  attracts  Faith, 
wjth  her  elevated  e>'e, — Hope,  with  her 
grasped  anchor, — Beneficence  with  her  open 
hand, — Z^ral,  looking  far  and  wide  to  sene, 
— Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  lookmgat 
home.  Pi-ayer,  by  quickening  these  graces 
in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them 
for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  appro- 
priate practice.  Prayer  is  mental  vutue ; 
viilue  IS  spiritual  action.  The  mould  mto 
which  genuine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not 
effaced  by  the  suspension  of  the  act,  hot  re- 
tains some  touches  of  the  impressiGQ  till  the 
act  is  repeated. 

V\'heu  we  consider  how  profusely  God  be- 
stows, and  how  little  He  requir^;  that 
while  He  confers  like  Deity,  He  defires  on- 
ly such  poor  returns  as  can  be  made  by  nidi- 
gcnt,  mendicant  mortality ;  that  He  requires 
no  costly  oblation  ;  nothmg  that  wfll  unpo- 
verish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  'will  incooceiv- 
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ibljr  enrich  the  giver.  When  we  consider 
his,  we  are  residv  to  wonder  that  He  will 
tccept  so  poor  a  tning  as  impotent  gratitude 
or  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
lect,  that  our  very  desire  to  pi-ay  and  to 
>raise  Him  is  His  gift  ; — ^that  His  grace 
oust  purify  the  offenng,  before  He  conde- 
cends  to  receive  it,  mu*t  confer  on  it  that 
pint  which  renders  it  acceptable; — that  He 
Qly  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Him 
?liat  we  have  received  from  Him; — that  we 
hould  only  confess,  that  of  all  we  enjoy, 
othing  is  our  due ; — we  may  well  blush  at 
ur  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  com- 
landed  us  *  to  do  some  great  thing/  to  t*^se 
3me  monument  of  splendour,  some  memo- 
ial  of  notoriety  and  ostentation,  something 
lat  would  perpetuate  our  own  name  with 
[is  goodness,  we  should  gladlv  have  done 
, — ^ow  much  moi-e  when  He  only  re- 
uires 

*  Our  thftiikt  how  due  I* 

hen  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart, 
le  expi*ession  of  our  dependence,  the  re- 
^enition  of  His  right ! 
out  he  to  whom  the  duty  of  prayer  is  un- 
nown,  and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  pray- 
r  is  uitfclt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  negltrcted, 
r  he  who  uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  ieel- 
ig,  may  probably  say,  Will  this  work,  wea- 


somc  even  if  necessary,  never  know  aif  ry  ;  none  that  his  mind  can  so  little  do  with* 


id  ? — Wijl  there  be  no  ijeriod  when  God 
ilT  dispense  with  its  rcguliir  exercise?  Will 
lere  never  be  such  an  attainment  of  the  end 
roposed,  as  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  dU- 
mtinue  the  means  ? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one 
Mwer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made, 
Y  an  appeal  to  the  inc^uii^r  himselfl 
li  there  is  any  day  in  which  we  are  quite 
;rtain  that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  from 
rovidence,  no  tcmi)tution  from  the  worid, 
ly  day  in  which  we  shall  b?  sui*e  to  have  no 
rong  tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call 
\  bear  with  those  of  others^  no  misfortune 
>  encounter,  and  no  need  of^  Divine  assist- 
ice  to  endure  it,  on  tliat  morning  we  may 
ifely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  Is  an  evening  in  which  we  have 
xeived  rio  protection  from  God,  and  ex- 
crienced  no  mercy  at  His  hands ;  if  we 
ave  not  lost  a  single  opportunity  of  doing  or 
xeiving  good,  if  we  are  quite  ceitain  that 
e  have  not  once  spoken  unadvisedly  with 
ir  lips,  nor  entertained  one  vain  oi*  idle 
lougtit  in  our  heart,  on  that  night  we  may 
ifely  omit  to  praise  God,  and  to  confess 
ir  own  sinfuhicss  ;  on  that  night  we  may 
tiely  omit  humiliation  and  thanksgiving, 
'o  repeat  the  converse  would  be  supcr- 
jous. 

W  hen  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  re- 
gion has  given  a  tone  to  our  conduct,  a  law 
I  our  actions,  a  i*ule  to  our  thoughts,  a  bri- 
le  to  our  tongrue,  a  restniint  to  every  evil 
•mpcr,  then  some  will  sav,  •  We  iniv  sufe- 
VoL.  U.  '  76 


ly  be  dismissed  from  the  drudgery*  of  pray- 
er, it  will  then  have  answered  all  the  ends 
which  you  so  tiresomely  recommend.  So 
far  fipom  it,  we  reaUy  ngure  to  ourselves, 
that  if  we  could  hope  to  hear  of  a  human  be- 
ing brought  to  such  perfection  of  discipline, 
it  would  unquestionably  be  found  that  this 
would  be  the  very  being  who  would  conti- 
nue most  perseveringly  in  the  practice  of 
that  devotion,  which  had  so  (l^terially  con- 
tributed to  bring  his  heart  and  mind  into  so 
desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  tremble 
to  discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  most 
apf)alled  at  the  thougnt  of  the  condition  into 
which  such  discontinuance  would  be  likely 
to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others  do,  he  will 
continue  for  ever  to  •  sing  praises  unto  Thee, 
O  Thou  most  Highest ;  he  will  continue  to 
tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  early  in  the 
morning,  *and  of  Thy  truth  in  the  night 
season." 

It  is  true  that  while  he  considered  reli- 
gion as  something  nominal  and  ceremonial, 
rather  than  as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of 
life,  he  felt  nothing  encouraging,  nothing  re- 
freshing, nothing  delightful  m  piayer.  But 
since  \jk  began  to  feel  it  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curin^ie  most  substantial  blessings  to  his 
heart,  since  he  began  to  experience  some- 
thing of  the  realisation  of  the  promises  to  his 
soul,  in  the  peiformanceof  this  exercise,  he 
finds  there  is  no  employment  so  satisfactc^ 


out;  none  that  so  effectually  raises  him  above 
the  world  ;  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to  its 
empty  shadows  ;  none  which  can  make  him 


the  aluiit^incnts  of  pleasure  ;  none  that  can 
so  sustain  him  under  labour,  so  carry  him 
through  difhculties  ;  none  that  can  so  quick- 
en him  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  and 
animate  him  in  the  cUscharge  of  every  duty. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live 
in  the  perpetual  use  of  jirayer,  seems  to  be 
that  our  blessed  Hedeemdr,  alter  having  gi- 
ven both  the  example  and  the  command, 
while  on  earth,  condescends  still  to  be  our 
unceaiHng  intercessor  in  Heaven,  Can  we 
ever  cease  petitioning  for  oui*selves,  when 
we  believe  that  He  never  ceases  iuterctding 
for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasure  in  this  hol)|  exercise,  that,  howev- 
er, is  so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discon- 
tinuing it,  that  it  affoixis  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  perseverance.  That  which  was  at 
first  a  form,  will  become  a  pleasure ;  that 
.which  was  a  bui'den,  will  become  a  privi- 
lege ;  that  which  we  impose  upon  ourselves 
as  a  medicine,  will  become  necessary  as  an 
aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  gratification. 
That  which  is  now  short  and  superficial, 
will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  chariot- 
wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  pain- 
full.    That  which  is  once  bcouave.  et&a2i  hi^^ 
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soon  be  rcMulcred  plciisaiit.     Instead  of  repi- 


attempts 

discontinue  the  exercise  because  he  fuels 
himself  weak,  nor  even  because  the  ^ort  is 
])ainful.  He  rather  redoubles  his  exertion ; 
It  is  from  his  perseverance  that  he  looks  for 
stix:nc;th.  An  additional  turn  every  day  di- 
niinisncs  his  Mpu^nance,  augments  his  vi- 
gour, improves  his  spirits.  That  effort 
which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was  sa- 
lutary, is  continued  because  the  teeling  of 
renovated  strength  renders  it  delij^htful. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilarating  to  the 
soul,  what  shall  be  said  of  praise  f  Praise  is 
the  only  employment,  wc  had  almost  said  it 
is  the  only  duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part 
In  praise  we  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think 
only  of  Him  to  whom  we  offer  itr  It  is  the 
most  purely  disinterested  of  all  services.  It 
is  gratitude  without  solicitation,  acknow- 
ledgment without,  petition.  Prayer  is  the 
overftowing  expression  of  our  wants,  praise 
of  our  aliections.  Prayer  is  the  language  of 
the  destitute,  praise  of  the  redeemed,  sin- 
ner, if  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their  praises 
exempt  from  our  mixtui*e  of  infirmiipor  al- 
loy, yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  un- 
known even  to  the  angels.  They  are  un- 
iallen  beings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can, 
'  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  for 
us.'  Prayer  is  the  child  of  faith  ;  praise  of 
love.  Prater  is  pix)spective ;  praise  takes 
in,  in  its  wide  range,  enjoyment  Of  present, 
remembrance  of  past,  and  aitticipation  of 
future,  blessings.  Prayer  points  the  only 
way  to  heaven ;  praise  is  already  there. 


CHAP.  XII. 

On  Intercessory  Prayer, 

As  it  is  the  effect  of  pray er  to  exfiand  the 
affections  as  well  as  to  sanctify  them,  the  be- 
nevolent Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  com- 
mend himself  alone  to  the  Divine  favour. 
The  heart  which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God 
will  overflow  with  love  to  his  neighbour.  All 
that  are  near  to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring 
near  to  God.  He  will  present  the  whole  hu- 
man race  as  objects  ot  the  Divine  compas- 
sion,  but  especially  the  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Religion  makes  a  man  so 
liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  re- 
strict anv  thing,  much  less  diviue  mercies,> 
to  himself:  he,  therefore,  spiritualizes  the 
bocial  affections,  by  adding  intercessoiy  to 
personal  prayer :  for  he  knows  that  petition- 
ing for  others  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
exercising  and  enlarging  our  own  love  and 
charitv,  even  if  it  were  not  to  draw  "down 
those  blessings  which  are  promised  to  those 
for  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the 
numberless  instances  with  which  Scripture 
abounds,  on  the  efficacy  of  intercession :  in 
which  God  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own 


assurance,  that  '  his  ear  was  open  to  their 
cry.*  I  sliall  confine  myself  to  a  few  dbxr- 
vations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to  him  who 
offei-s  it.  When  we  praiy  for  the  objects  cl 
our  dearest  i^gard,  it  purifies  pasaon,  and 
exalts  love  into  religion  :  when  we  pray  for 
those  with  whom  we  have  worldlv  inter- 
course, it  smooths  down  the  swellings  of 
envy,  and  bids  the  tumults  of  ainger  and  am- 
bition subside :  t^hen  wc  pray  for  our  ccxin- 
try,  it  sanctifies  patriotism  ;  when  wc  pray 
for  those  in  authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  mo- 
tive to  human  obedience  :  when  we  pray  for 
our  enemies,  it  sctf^cens  the  savagenessof  war, 
and  mollifies  hatred  into  tenderness,  and  re- 
sentment into  sorrow.  There  is  no  Mich 
softener  of  animosity,  no  such  soother  of  re- 
sentment, no  such  idlayer  of  hati^ed,  as  un- 
cere  cordial  prayer.  And  we  can  only  Icani 
the  ducy  so  difficult  to  human  nature  of  for- 
giving those  who  have  offended  us,  when  we 
bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to  Him 
whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
same  Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the 
reciprocal  hitercession  delightfully  realizes 
that  beautiful  idea  of  *  the  comrounkn  of 
Sahits.'  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  vhich 
more  enriches  the  Christian  than  the  circu- 
lation of  this  holy  commerce ;  than  the  com- 
fort of  believing,  while  he  is  praying  for  his 
Christian  friend^  that  he  is  also  repaying 
Jiie  benefit  of  their  prayci-s  for  him. 

Some  are  for  confaning  their  interccssioDS 
only  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of 
merit  werei  pnfitl«*#l  tn  #»ir>  nw^ix't^t^     Good ! 


one, 

-  „ Desert! 

who  can  plead  it  ^  in  the  aght  of  Gt)d,  I 
mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety,  <tf 
the  piety  of  others,  in  the  wav  oi  claim,  be- 
fore a  Being  of  such  transcendant  holiness, 
tliat « the  heavens  arc  not  clean  in  his  aght?' 
And  if  we  wait  for  perfect  holiness  as  a  pre- 
lim iniiry  prayer,  when  shall  such  erring 
creatures  pray  at  ail  to  Him  '  who  chargetb 
the  angels  with  folly  ?' 

The  social  affections  were  given  us,  not 
only  for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  ptu^ 
poses.  The  charities  of  father,  son,  and 
brother,  were  bestowed,  not  only  to  make 
life  pleasant,  but  to  make  it  useful :  not  only 
tliat  we  might  contribute  to  the  present  cois- 
fort,  but  to  the  eternal  benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  aflbctions  ait 
never  brought  into  exercise  more  properly, 
nor  with  more  lively  feelinjgs,  than  an  lDte^ 
cessory  prayer.  Our  friends  may  have 
v^ants  which  we  cannot  remove,  desires 
which  we  cannot  gratify,  afflictions  which 
we  cannot  relieve,  but  it  is  always  in  our 
power  to  bring  them  before  God ;  to  pray 
for  them  whenever  we  pray  for  ourselvesi 
This,  as  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  easy,  aoit 
is  an  indispensable  obligation.  It  is  a  dotf 
which  brings  the  social  affections  into  their 
highest  exercise,  and  whidh  may  be  recipro- 
cally paid  and  recei^Td. 
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The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  en- 
an  that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession, 
nd  ^ving  of  thanks  bJe  made  for  all  men, 
mush  also  numerous  examples  of  the  effi- 
acy  of  intercessory  prayer.  We  need  not 
well  on  the  instance  of  the  rain  obtained  by 
le  prayers  of  Ely  ah,  or  the  early  availing 
itercession  of  Moses,  with  other  public  de- 
rerances  effected  in  the  same  manner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham's 
rayer  old  not  prevent  the  extermination  of 
ic  polluted  city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing 
e  solicited  for  it  returned  into  his  own  bo- 
mi,  and  the  successive  promises  made  by 
ic  Almighty  Judge  to  the  successively  re- 
aced  number  of  the  righteous,  for  whose 
ake  the  petition  for  preservation  was  offer- 
d,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  approba- 
ion,  and  a  striking  encouragement  to  per- 
ist  in  the  duty  of  mtercessory  prayer.  The 
tromise  of  God  was  withdrawn.  The  pray- 
T  was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner 
Lave  made  up  his  very  lowest  complement, 
he  city  had  been  saved.  The  interceding 
wart  in  any  event  is  sure  to  gain  something 
or  itself. 

^  Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affec- 
1008,  such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we 
annot  but  wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the 
iractice  of  it  should  be  penurious  in  their 
1ms;  or  if  they  do  give,  should  do  it  *  grudg- 
agly  or  of  necessity. '  Surely,  if  our  prayer 
e  cordial,  we  shaU  be  more  ready  to  assist 
I  well  as  to  love  those  for  whom  we  are  in 
he  habit  of  making  supplication  to  God.  It 
{ impossible  to  pray  sincei^ly  for  the  well- 
cing  of  others,  without  being  desirous  of 
ontributing  to  it    We  can  hardly  conceive 

more  complete  species  of  self-deception 
lan  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  profes- 
)r  of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanical- 
^  to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his  prayer 
as  neither  opened  nis  heart  nor  his  purse. 
[e  may  value  himself  on  this,  as  on  other 
(Stances  of  his  ingenuity,  in  having  found 
It  so  cheap  a  way  of  doing  good,  and  go  on 
»itentedly,  till  he  hears  that  tremendous 
ntence  of  exclusion,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
jt  to  me.* 

O  impudence  of  Wealth !  with  all  thy  store, 
Uow  djur*it  thoa  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 

0  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  rich- 

1  ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays,  be  lar^ 
liberal,  even  from  selt-interest.    Not,  m- 

jed,  expectuig  to  make  the  liberality  you 
»tow  a  remuneration  for  the  devotions 
Ml  withhold.  Scatter  your  superfluities, 
id  more  than  your  superfluities,  to  the  de- 
liute,  if  not  to  vincUcate  Providence,  yet  to 
mefit  yourselves.  Not,  indeed,  to  revive 
e  old  pious  fraud  of  depending  for  salva- 
m  on  the  prayers  of  others  ;  yet  still  you 
ay  hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurious  inte- 
st,  from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  very  ten- 
:r  chari^^  of  tneir  prayers  for  you.  Their 
ppUcalions  may  possibly  be  so  heard,  that 


you  may  at  len^h  be  broueht  to  the  indis- 
pensable necessity,  and  the  bounden  duty  of 
praying  for  yourselves. 

'1  here  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The 
same  principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to 
contnbute  to  the  temporal  interests  of  those 
he  loves,  inclines  him  to  breath  his  earnest 
supplication  for  their  suiritual  benefit.  Not 
only  does  prayer  for  otners  promote  natural 
affection,  not  only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of 
him  who  intercedes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
for  whom  the  intercession  is  made,  may  reap 
the  benefit. 

But  our  intercession  must  dwell  neither  in 
generalities  for  the  public,  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends.  The 
Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  description 
of  the  children  of  mortality,  in  the  flilness 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind, we  pour  out  our  hearts  in  prayer  for 
the  poor  and  destitute,  and  we  do  well.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  large  class  who  are 
still  more  the  objects  of  our  pity,  and  conse- 
quently should  be  of  our  prayers.  While 
we  pray  for  those  who  have  no  portion  in 
this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  to 
pray  for  those  who  have  their  whole  portion 
in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants  of 
God,  but  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for 
those  who  never  pray  for  themselves.  These 
are  the  persons  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Almichty,  and  of  our 
Christian  importunity  in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  unto  our  de- 
votions we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard 
^e  too  highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  of 
this  fife,  by  earnestly  imploring  mercy  upon 
those  who  want  them  ;  and  by  forgetting  to 
offer  our  supplications  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  blindea  by  the  too  full  enjoyment  of 
them  ?  If  the  one  duty  be  done,  snould  the 
other  be  left  undone  ? 

If  we  want  an  example  of  the  most  su- 
blime kind  of  Charity,  obser\'e  for  what  it  is 
that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  *bow8 
his  knees  to  God*  m  behalf  of  his  friends. 
Is  it  for  an  increase  of  their  wealth,  their 
power,  their  fame,  or  any  other  external 
prosperity  ? — No :  it  is  that  *  God  would 
grant  them  according  to  the  riches  of  hit 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the 
inner  man ;'— it  is,  that « Christ  may  dl^eU  in 
their  heaits  by  faith  ;' — it  is.  *  that  they  may 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,'  and  this  to 
a  glorious  end, — *that  they  may  be  able, 
with  all  Saints,  to  comiprehend*  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  the  love  orChrist ;— -that  *they 
may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.* 
These  are  the  sort  of  petitions  which  we 
need  never  he»tate  to  present  These  arc 
requests  which  we  may^rest  assured  are  al- 
ways agreeable  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we 
are  certain  we  cannot  *  pray  amiss. '  These 
are  intercessions  of  which  the  benefit  may 
be  felt,  when  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power, 
shall  be  forgotten  things. 

Why  does  Saint  Paul « pray  day  and  night 
that  he  might  tee  the  face  oi  lus  lliessuo- 
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nian  converts  ?'  Not  merely  that  he  mi<»ht 
have  the  gratification  of  once  more  beholding 
those  he  loved, — though  that  would  sensibly 
delight  so  affectionate  a  heart, — but '  that  he 
mi^Tit  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in 
their  faith-* 

These  are  instances  of  a  spirit  so  large  in 
its  affections,  so  high  in  iu  object ;  of  a  man 
who  had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his  friend- 
ships, so  much  of  soul  in  his  attachments, 
that  he  thought  time  too  brief,  earth  too 
scanty,  worldly  blessings  too  low,  to  enter 
deeply  into  his  petitions  for  those  to  whom 
time  and  earth,  the  tran^utory  blessings  of 
life,  and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be  no  more. 

In  exciting  us  to  perpetual  gratitude,  the 
same  Apostle  stirs  us  up  to  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so 
peremptcnly  demand  it,  'lliese  mercies 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  or  rather, 
are  crowded  upon  us  so  simultaneously,  that 
if  we  do  not  count  them  as  they  are  received, 
and  record  them  as  they  are  enjoined,  their 
very  multitude,  which  ought  to  penetrate 
the  heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them  to 
slip  out  of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  duty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 

gueathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of 
is  Divine  Master  on  tne  cross,  is  that  of  St 
Stephen.  Even  after  the  expiring  martyr 
haa  ejaculated,  **Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit,^  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.'  Let  every  instance  of  Roman 
greatness  of  mind,  letever>'  story  ofGreciaii 
magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
ivho  can,  such  another  example.  Theirs  is 
tumour,  this  is  grandeur ;  theirs  is  heroism, 
this  is  Christianity  ;  they  implored  the  gods 
for  themselves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers. 
In  closing  the  subject  of  Intercessory* 
Prayer,  may  the  author  be  allowed  to  avail 
herself  of  the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own 
heart  ?  and,^  while  she  earnestly  implores 
that  Bein^  who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  instrumental  to  His  glory,  to  bless 
this  humble  attempt  to  the  reader,  may  she, 
without  presumption,  intreat  that  this  work 
of  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal,  and 
that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  put 
up  a  pf  tition  for  her,  that,  in  the  great  day, 
to  which  we  are  all  hastening,  and  to  which 
she  is'so  very  near,  she  may  not  be  found  to 
have  suggested  to  others  what  she  herself 
did  not  oelieve,  or  to  have  recommended 
•what  she  did  not  desire  to  pi*actise  ?  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both 
the  reader  and  the  wntcr  be  pardoned  and 
accepted,  •  not  for  any  works  of  righteous- 
.  ness  which  they  have  aone,'  but  through  the 
merits  of  the  Great  Intercessor. 

chapTxiil 

7%<r  PracHcal  Remits  of  Prayer  ExfMted 
in  the  Life  of  the  Christian  in  the  World, 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion. 


both  in  f<uth  and  practice,  so  materialljr  de- 
pends on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  jieart-felt 
devodoii,may  we  be  permitted,  in  thk  place, 
to  insist  on  the  probable  effects  which  would 
follow  the  devout  and  conscientious  exercise 
of  prayer^  rather  than  on  praver  itself? 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  business  of  oar  lives ;  the 
one  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
other :  consequently,  the  rellgioo  of  the 
heart  and  life  will  promote  that  Spirit  of 
prayer  by  which  both  have  been  promo- 
ted. 

They,  therefore, little  advance  the  tnie  in- 
terests of  mankind,  who,  under  the  pcwcrfiil 
plea  of  what  great  things  God  has  dool  for 
us,  m  our  redemption  by  his  Son,  neglect  to 
encourage  our  active  services  in  His  cause. 
Hear  the  words  of  inspiration :  •  Be  not 
slothful'— ,« run  the  race* — •  fi^t  the  good 
fight* — •  strive  to  enter  m* — '  §;ive  diligence' 
— *  work  out  vour  own  salvation* — 'fiod  is 
not  unmindful  to  forget  your  labour  (^ love' 
— *  but  when  you  have  done  all,  ve  are  un- 
profitable servants,  ye  have  done  tnat  which 
was  your  duty  to  da' 

But  if,  after  we  have  done  "all,  we  are  un- 
profitable servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we 
nave  done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhorta- 
tions, clearly  meant  that  a  sound  &ith  in  the 
word  of  God  was  intended  to  produce  holy 
exertion  for  the  advancement  of  His  ^ory  ? 
The  acdvity  in  doing*  good  of  the  Son  of  (Sod 
was  not  exceeded  by  his  devotion,  and  both 
powerfiilly  illustrate  his  doctrines,  and  con- 
firmed his  divinity.  Until  then,  we  make 
our  religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until 
we  bring  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  ge- 
nius is  Said  to  have  brought  phEosophy, 
from  ite  retreat  to  live  in  the  world,  and 
dwell  among  men  ;  until  we  have  brought  it 
from  the  closet  to  the  active  scene,  from  the 
^church  to  the  worid,  whether  that  world  he 
the  court,  the  senate,  the  exchange,  the  pub- 
lic office,  the  private  coundng-house,  the 
courts  of  iustice,  the  professKnal  dmit- 
ments,  or  the  domestic  orawing-room,  it  wfll 
not  have  fiilly  accomplbhed  what  it  it  wis 
sent  on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introductioo  of  its 
language,  hut  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is 
frequently  ^  incompatible  with  public  as 
it  is  unsuitable  to  private  business ;  but  the 
latter  is  of  universal  applicatioii.  We  mean 
that  the  temper  and  aisposttioos  which  it  is 
the  object  of  prayer  to  communicate,  should 
be  kept  alive  in  society,  and  brought  into 
action  in  its  affairs.  That  the  integrity,  the 
veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity,  theliberali- 
tv,  the  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  the  can- 
dour towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  6txn 
the  retirement  of  devotion  to  the  reguUlioo 
of  the  conduct 

There  may  be  a  form  of  unlclt  pctitioos, 
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a  ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary 
profession  of  repentance,  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ; 
but  where  is  his  image  and  suj^erscription 
written  upon  the  heart  r  Where  is  the  trans- 
forming power  of  religion  in  the  life  ? — 
Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the  Diviiw 
original  ?  Where  is  that  holiness  to  which 
the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  promi- 
sed f  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  aiKl  grace 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  the  temper 
and  conduct  ?  Yet  we  are  assured,  that  if 
we  are  Christians,  there  must  be  a  constant 
aim  at  this  conformity. 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  be- 
Heve  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  we  pray,  to  feel 
as  we  pray,  and  to  act  as  we  pray.  Prayer 
must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  exercise  ; 
but  an  exercise  incorporated  with  many,  and 
inseparablv  connected  with  that  gulden 
cham  of  Cnristian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
connected,  it  forms  one  ot  the  most  impor- 
tant links.  T/iey  will  not  firay  ditt'crently 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not  live 
differently. 

But  though  we  must  not  in  accommodation 
to  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
zeal  a^inst  abstinence  and  devotion,  ne- 
glect the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
prayer  and  meditation  ;  yet,  perhaps,  as 
prayer  makes  so  indispensable  an  article  in 
the  Christian  life,  some  retired,  contempla- 
tive persons  may  apprehend  that  it  makes 
the  whole ;  whcreii^  prayer  is  only  the  ope- 
ration which  sets  the  machine  going.  It  is 
the  sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not 
the  act  itself  I'he  only  infallible  incentive 
to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that 
usefulness.  Religion  keeps  her  children  in 
full  employment.  It  finds  them  work  for 
every  day  m  the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sun- 
days* 

The  praying  Christian,  on  goin^  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  du- 
ties are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sen- 


-'  I  will  ihifiK  upon  thy  coromand- 
inents  to  do  them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  so  indissolubly  joined,  he  does  not  sepa- 
rate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  ca- 
ses and  precedents ;  the  legislator  his  sta- 
tutes ;  the  soldier  his  book  of  tactics  ;  and 
every  other  professor  his  vade  meciim  to 
consult  in  difficulties ;  the  Christian  to 
whichever  of  the  professions  he  may  belong, 
will  take  his  morning  lecture  from  a  more 
infallible  directory,  compre*hending  not  only 
cases  and  pi*eceaent3,  but  abounding  with 
those  seniinal  principles  which  contain  the 
essence  of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all 
practical  evidence  is  deducible.  I'his  spirit 
of  laws  differs  from  all  other  legal  institutes, 
some  of  which,  from  that  imperfection  in- 
separable from  the  best  human  things,  have 
been  found  unintelligible,  some  impractica- 
ble, and  some  have  oecome  obsolete.  The 
divine  law  is  subject  to  no  such  disadvanta- 
ges :  it  is  perfect  in  its  nature,  intelligible 


in  its  construction,  and  ctenial  in  Hs  obliga- 
tion. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  not  occasionally,  but  daily* 
Unremindcd  of  genei*al  duty,  unfurnished 
with  some  lending  hint  for  the  particular  de- 
mand, he  will  not  venture  to  rush  into  the 
bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the  day.  Of 
this  aid  he  will  possess  himself  with  the  more 
ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
have  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a 
detached  case,  or  an  individual  intricacy  ; 
for,  though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  spe- 
cific instances,  yet  he  will  discover  in  eveiy 
page  some  governing  truth,  some  rule  of  nm- 
vei-sal  application,  the  spirit  of  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  circum- 
stance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  pur- 
pose, and  competent  to  the  solution  of  every 
moral  difficulty. 

Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  in- 
clude technical  or  professional  peculiarities, 
but  it  exhibits  the  temper  ana  the  conduct 
which  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  special 
concerns  of  everv-^  man,  whatever  be  his  oc- 
cupation. He  will  find  in  it  the  right  direc- 
tion to  the  right  pursuit ;  the  sti*aignt  road  to 
the  proper  end ;  the  duty  of  a  pure  inten- 
tion ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false  measui^es 
to  attain  even  a  laudable  object.  No  huny 
or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  lose  ^ght 
of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  addres- 
sed to  men  of  business,  '  He  that  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  bo  innocent.'^ 
Ihe  cautionary  texts  which  he  admired  in 
his  closet,  he  will  not  treasure  up  as  clas^ 
cal  inottos  to  amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish 
his  discourse;  but  will  adoptras  rules  of 
conduct,  ami  brinij  them  into  every  worldly 
transaction,  whether  commercial,  forensic, 
medical,  military,  or  whatever  else  be  his 
professed  object.  He  will  not  adjust  his 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the 
world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  own  devi- 
sing; he  has  but  one  standard  of  judging, 
but  one  measure  of  conduct, — the  m&Uibie 
Word  of  God.  This  rule  he  will  taJke  as  he 
finds  it,  he  will  use  as  he  is  commanded ;  he 
will  not  bend  it  to  his  own  convenience ;  he 
will  not  accommodate  it  to  his  own  views, 
his  own  passions,  his  own  emolument,  his 
own  reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
prayer  ;  who  has  had  his  spiritual  pulse 
c^uickened  by  a  serious  (>erusal  of  the  rioly 
bcriptui^e^  will  find  his  work  ^^wing  upon 
him  in  regular  proportion  to  his  willingness 
to  do  it.  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  im- 
mediate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Thoueh 
procrastination  is  treated  by  many  as  a  ligiit 
evil,  he  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  has 
felt  its  mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  the 
love  of  ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  duties 
which  would  have  cost  him  little,  if  done  on 
the  day  they  were  due,  may,  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  many  neglected  days,  cost  him 
much.  The  fear  ofthis  rouses  nim  to  imme- 
diate exertion.    If  the  case  in  question  be 
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doubtful,   he  deliberates,   he  inquires,  he 

gi-iys ;  if.it  be  clear  and  pressing,  what  his 
and  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his  might; 
and  in  the  calls  of  distress,  he  always  acts  on 
his  tavourite  aphorism, — that  giving  soon  is 
giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him  !  He 
has  on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread, 
the  afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distress- 
ed who  want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  want 
teaching,  the  depressed  wliowant  soothing. 
At  home  he  has  his  family  to  watch  over. — 
He  has  to  give  instruction  to  his  children, 
and  an  example  to  his  sei*vants.  But  his 
more  immediate,  as  well  as  more  difficult 
-work  is  with  himself,  and  he  knows  that  this 
exerdse,  well"  performed,  can  alone  enable 
him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest  Here  he 
finds  work  for  every  faculty  of  his  under- 
standing, every  conquest  over  his  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart  Her^  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  prays  fervently,  but  he 
has  to  watch,  as  well  as  to  pray,  that  his 
conscience  be  not  darkened  by  prejudice ; 
that  his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume  the 
shape  of  virtues,  nor  his  good  ones  engender 
self-applause;  that  his  b^t  intentions  do  not 
misleaa  his  judgment;  that  his  candour  do 
not  degenerate  into  indifference,  nor  his 
strictness  into  bigotry  ;  that  his  moderation 
do  not  freeze,  nor  his  zeal  bum.  He  has  to 
control  his  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  his 
most  wisely  conceived  plans.  He  will  find, 
that  in  his  best  services,  there  is  something 
that  is  wrong,  much  that  it  is  wanting  ;  and 
he  feels,  that  whatever  in  them  is  right,  is 
not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect  ?  you  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  m  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more 
^iUngs  than  even  his  accuset^  ascribe  to 
him,  l>ut  he  will  own  what  they  do  not  al- 
ways charge  him  with, — sins.  He  wUl  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  natural  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  his  ccnsurer,  but 
that  through  Divine  erace,  the  one  prays 
and  struggles  against  those  corruptions,  tne 
very  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not 
suspect 

There  is  nothing  more  humbling  to  the 
confirmed  praying  Christian  than  that  whilst 
-  in  his  happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure 
to  himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  gloiy  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection; 
to  feel  himself  not  only  awakened,  but  ex- 
alted ;  not  merely  enlightened,  but  kindled; 
almost  possessing,  rather  than  anticipating 
Heaven ; — while  he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful 
measure,  to  meditate  upon  these  things,  to 
feel  his  mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  expand- 
ed by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how 
soon  the  bright  ideas  fade,  the  strong  im- 
pression is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  va- 
nished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  does 
not  more  abidingly  possess  in  Ms  heart,  that 
he  docs  not  more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  I 


conversation,  more  forcibly  display  in  his 
life,  that  spirit  of  which  his  mind  has  beea 
sometimes  so  full,  his  heart  so  enamoured, 
when  prostrate  before  his  Maker. 

To  his  grief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect 
obedience  is  incomplete,  that  his  wannest 
;^ections  are  often  languid  ;  perhaps  his 
best  intentions  not  realized^  his  best  resolves 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in  looking  op  to 
God,  as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is 
cheercd  in  looking  up  to  him  also,  as  the 
fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesu&  He 
prays  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  knowledg;e 
of  his  own  feults  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble, and  his  sense  of  the  Divine  mercies 
more  gratefuL 

But  he  will  feel  that  his  faith,  even  though 
it  does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequenUv 
want  energy,  he  ha^  therefore,  towatcn 
against  cold  and  heartless  prayer ;  though, 
perhaps,  the  humility  arising  (mm  this  con- 
sciousness is  a  benefit  in  another  way.  He 
feels  it  difficult  to  bring  every  •  Uioueht  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of'^Christ.^yet  he 
goes  oh  cheerily,  willing  to  believe  that  what 
may  be  difficult  is  not  impossible.  He  has  to 
strug;gle  against  over-anxiety  for  temporal 
thin^  He  has  to  preserve  smiplicity  of  in- 
tention, consistency,  and  perseverance.  He 
has,  in  short,  to  watch  against  a  long  list  of 
sins,  errore,  and  temptations,  which  he  will 
find  heavier  in  weigfit,  and  more  in  nom- 
bcr,  the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  ca- 
talogue. 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has, 
above  all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man, 
as  he  may  find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the 
cross  than  to  despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he 
have  in  a  good  decree  conquered  this  temp- 
tation, he  may  stifl  find  a  more  dangerous 
enemyr  in  the  applause  of  the  world  than  he 
found  in  its  enmity.  An  eager  desire  of  po- 
pularity is,  perhaps,  the  last  lingering  sin, 
which  cleaves  even  to  those  who  have  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  religion ;  the  still 
unextinguishecl  passion  of  a  mind  great 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  c^er  pas- 
dons. 

The  devout  Christian  endeavours  to  ex- 
emplify the  emphatical  description  of  the 
translated  Saint  m  the  Old  Testament,  '  he 
fvaiks  with  God.*  He  does  not  merely  bow 
down  before  his  footstool  at  stated  inter%*als: 
he  does  not  ceremoniously  address  Him  on 
great  occasions  only,  and  then  retreat,  and 
dwell  at  a  distance ;  but  he  walke  with  him; 
his  habitual  intercourse,  his  natural  motkn, 
his  daily  converse,  his  intimate  communica- 
tion, is  with  his  Redeemer.  He  is  stiU  seal- 
ing, though  it  may  be  with  slow  and  falter- 
ing steps,  the  things  which  are  above  ;  he  is 
still  striving,  though  with  unequal  pnseresi* 
for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling ,  he  »  sdH 
looking,  though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye, 
for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  he  ii 
still  waiting,  though  not  with  a  trust  so  Ihre- 
ly  as  to  annihilate  the  distance,  to  ice  bii 
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!ternal  redemption  drawing  nigh.  Though 
lis  aims  will  always  be  far  greater  than  his 
itiainments,  yet  he  is  not  discouraged*  His 
lope  is  above,  liis  heart  is  above,  liis  trea- 
»ure  is  above  :  no  womler,  then,  that  his 
;)rayers  are  dii-ected,  and  a  large  portion  of 
lis  wealth  sent  forwartl  thither,  where  he 
iimself  hopes  soon  to  be.   It  is  but  transmit- 


.ing  his  riches  of  both  kinds,  npt  only  to  his.  the  agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thing 


of  character^  which  is  a  more  unequivocal 
evidence  of  high  Christian  attainment,  than 
the  most  prominent  great  qualities,  which 
are  frequently  ^punteracted  by  their  oppo- 
sitcs.^'l  his  consistency  exhibits  a  more  stri- 
king conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker  ■$ 
as  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supren\^  Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in 


■utiirc,  but  his  everlasting  home. 

The  gi-and  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the 
BTorld  is  /rom  the  world.  He  is  afraid  ot  the 
deek,  smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discredi- 
:ablc  vices ;  he  guards  against  self-compla- 
i^ency.  If  his  atfairs  prosper,  and  his  repu- 
lation  stands  high^he  betakes  himself  to  his 
Milv  sure  refuge,  the  throne  of  God  ;  to  his 
3nly  sui-e  remedy  humble  prayer.  He 
knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform  a  hundred 
right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  virtues  in  ex- 
ercise, than  *  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of  the 
world  with  a  loose  hand  ;  even  his  best  ac- 
tions, which  may  bring  him  most  credit, 
have  their  dangers:  they  make  him  fear  that 
while  he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.  * 

He  foels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanity, 
th';  consciousness  of  that  alone  would  be 
Miflicient  to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken 
him  in  prayer,  to  caution  him  in  conduct. 
He  does  not  fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other 
individual  vice,  as  a  single  enemy,  against 
w4iich  he  is  to  be  on  the  watch,  but  as  that 
vice  which,  if  indulged,  would  poison  all  his 
virtues.  Among  the  sins  of  the  inner  man, 
he  knows  that  <  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer.'  When  he  hears  it  said  of  any 
popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious  cha- 
racter, *  He  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain  ;* 
he  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
fore, I  fear  he  is  not  a  good  man.  How 
many  right  qualities  dixrs  vanity  rob  of  their 
value,  how  many  right  actions  of  their  re- 
wanl ! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  va- 
nity in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  pros- 
tration before  his  Maker.  Lord,  wnat  is 
man!  shall  the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  whose  <ishcs 
must  soon  be  mingled  with  my  own,  which 
may -even  before  my  own  be  consigned  to 
kindred  dust,  shall  hin  praise  l)e  of  sufficient 
potency  to  endanger  the  humility  of  a  being, 
who  is  not  only  looking  forward  to  the  ap- 
plause of  those  glorious  spirits  which  sur- 
round the  throne  of  iiod,  but  to  the  appro- 
bation of  God  himseft  ? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally 
mixes  see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and 
cheertul  in  society,  they  little  suspect  the^ 
frequent  struggles,  the  secret  conflicts  he 
has  within.  Others  see  his  devout  and  con- 
scientious life,  but  he  alone  knows  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart.  For  this  plague  he 
seeks  the  only  remedy;  to  prayer,  that  balm 
of  hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  la- 
bour most  assiduously  after  \hat  conMiency 


with  another,  than  in  the  individual  beauty 
and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more  conspi- 
cuous, in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  the  composition  of 
the  parts  themselves.  By  this  uniformity, 
the  results  of  religion  are  the  most  beauti- 
fully exhibited  in  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the 
trials  of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying 
Christian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value 
of  the.  consoling  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
by  these  promises,  applied  throuen  Divine 
grace  to  the  heart,  that  the  Chriroan  is  gra- 
dually brought  to  consider  prayer,  not  mere- 
ly as  a  duty,  but  to  value  it  as  a  privilege  ; 
and  the  more  earnestly  he  jMltivates  this 
spirit  of  supplication,  the  m^t  deeply  will 
it  enable  him  to  penefrate  into  the  recesses 
of  his  own  neait.  The  more  he  discovers 
the  evils  which  he  therefinds,  he  will  be  so 
far  from  bein^  deterred  by  tlie  discovery 
from  approaching  to  the  fountain  of  mercy, 
that  it  will  lead  nim  to  be  more  diligent,  as 
well  as  more  fervent  in  his  application  there. 
Nothing  so  fiiithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spi- 
ritual exigencies,  nothing  can  quicken  our 
petitions  for  their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the 
-conviction  of  their  actual  existence.  In  this 
conviction,  in  this  earnest  application,  the 
Christian  at  length  feels  the  efficacy  of  pray- 
er in  its  consolations,  its  blesseoness,  its 
transforming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Conaolationg  of  Prayer  in  Jffliction^ 
Sickness  and  Heath, 

The  Pagan  philosophers  have  given  many 
admirable  precepts,  both  for  resigning  bles- 
sings, and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but, 
wafhting  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  they  excite  much  mtellectual 
admiration,  they  jiroduce  little  practical  ef- 
fect I'he  stars  which  flittered  in  their  moral 
night,  though  brijjht,  imparted  no  warmth. 
1  neir  most  beautiful  dissertations  on  death 
had  no  charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We 
receive  no  support  from  their  most  elaborate 


consolatory  discussions  could  not  strip 
the  grave  of  its  terrors ;  for  to  them  it  was 
not  *  swallowed  up  in  victory.*  To  conceive 
of  the  soul  as  an  immortal  principle,  without 
proposing  a  scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sins, 
was  but  cold  consolation.  1  heir  future  state 
was  but  a  happy  guess :  their  Heaven  but  a 
fortunate  conjecture* 
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When  wc  peruse  their  finest  compositions, 
■wc  iidmii-e  ine  nianlfer  in  which  the  nriedi- 
cine  is  administered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  cf- 
feotUHl  for  the  cuiv,  nor  evu#i  ftir  the  mitiga- 
tion of  our  disease.  I'he  t>cauty  » -f  tlio  sen- 
timent we  a|>|>iaud,  but  our  heart  continues 
to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  opipose  the 
heart^consolinj^,  exhilirating,  tnum])bani 
certainties  of  L  liristianity.  *  ikncfvf  that  my 
Redeemer  livcth,  and  that  He  shall  btand 
at  the  latter  day  up'>n  the  earth — In  my 
flesh  I  shall  see  God,  whom  mines  eyes 
shall  behold  and  not  another* — *  I  am  the 
resurrccti(in  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord ; 
wli'ft')L'ver  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die.* — Here  is  the  true  balm  of  Gilead 
— here  is  the  healing  cordial  for  every  hu- 
man woe  .' 

The  h'lir-splitting  casuist  does  not  direct- 
ly say  tha^ain  is  not  an  evil,  but  by  a  so- 
plli^;tlcal  turn  pmfosses  that  philosophy  will 
never  confess  it  to  be  an  eviL  But  wliat  con- 
solation (T.ies  the  sufferer  draw  from  this 
quibbliii)^  iixd^  } 

Christiaiiityknows  aone  of  these  fanciful 
distinct i(>ns.  She  never  pretc*Js  to  insist 
tlhit  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  more  ; 
she  converts  it  into  a  ^ood.  Christianity, 
therefore,  teaches  a  fortitude  as  much  more 
nob!e  than  pliilosophy,  as  nieetinf;  ])2un  with 
resiijnation  to  the  liiind  that  inflicts  it,  is 
more  hertjic  tlian  denying  it  to  be  an  evil.    ■ 

'  I  will  be  sanctified  ui  them  that  draw  nigh 
unto  me,*  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prophet. 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  him 
in  our  devotions,  frequently  ^ideavour  to 
wai  m  our  hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  quick- 
en our  respirations  with  a  recohection  of  His 
gloiious  attributes,--^  that  omnipotence 
which  can  give  to  all  without  the  least  de- 
duction from  any,  or  from  Himself;  of  that 
ubi'juity  which  repdcrs  Him  the  constant 
witness  of  <!ur  actions  :  of  that  omniscience 
which  makes  Him  a  disccmer  of  our  inten- 
tions, and  which  penetrates  tbe  most  secret 
disguises  of  (;iir  inmost  souls  ;  of  that  peifcci 
holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the  object 
of  our  :ulorati(Hi,  and  the  model  of  our  prac- 
tice ;  of  that  truth  wliich  will  never  ff)i  fcit 
any  of  His  promises ;  of  that  faithfulness 
which  will  never  forsaki:  any  that  tnist  in 
Him  ;  pf  that  love  which  our  innumei^ble 
offences  cannot  exhaust ;  of  that  etcniity 
which  had  place  'before  the  mountiins 
were  brought  fcirth  ;*ofthat  grandeur  which 
has  set  His  glory  al>ove  the  heavens;  of  thaf 
long-suffering  of  (wkI,  who  is  strong  and  pa- 
tient, ami  who  is  provoked  everyday;  of 
th:it  justice  which  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth 
ini(|iiity, 'transgression,  and  sin;  of  that  com- 
passion which  waits  to  l)e  gracious  ;  of  that 
goTKlness  which  leadrth  to  repentance  ;  of 
that  purity  which,  while  it  hates  sin,  invites 
the  sinner  to  return. 

In  reasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether 
fvom  the  lossk  of  healthi  or  under  vfY\ax,«vtt 
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other  afflictive  dispensation  he  may  be  strag- 
gling, \\iit  Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw 
consolation,  by  reviewing  the  mercies  of  bis 
past  life,  and  anticipating  the  glorious  pr> 
.  mises  of  the  life  to  come.     If  prevv-uslv  ac- 
I  customed  to  unbroken  health,  lie  v^ill  biess 
GihI  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  hasen- 
'  )yed  it.    If  continued  infirmity  ha^  e  been 
is  poition,  he  will  ieel  grauful  that  be  has 
had  such  a  long  and  n:adiial  weanio^  from 
the  world.     From  dther  state  he  will  ex- 
tract consolation.     If  pain  be  new,  what  a 
mercy  to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habi- 
tual, we  bear  more  eaaly  what  we  ha?e 
bonie  long.  ^ 

He  willreview  his  temporal  blcsangs  and 
deliverances;  his  domestic  comforts^  his 
Christian  fricaKlships.  Among  his  merciesi 
his  now  •  purged  eyes'  will  reckon  his  diffi- 
cidties,  his  S'jrrows,  and  his  trials.  A  new 
and  heavenly  light  will  be  thrown  on  that 
passage,  *  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted. '  It  seems  to  him  as  if  hitherto  he 
liad  only  heard  it  h  ith  the  hearing  of  his  ear, 
but  now  •  his  eye  seeth  it.*  If  he  be  a  real 
Christian,  and  has  had  enemies,  he  will  al- 
wavs  have  prayed  for  them ;  but  now  he 
will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  w'dl  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them,  asinsira- 
ments  whidi  have  helped  to  fit  him  fbr  hit 
present  state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy 
gra.itude  to  the  Great  Physician,  who»  by  a 
Divine  chemistr)',  in  mixing  up  events,  has 
made  that  one  unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  once  revolted,  tbe 
very  means  by  which  all  things  have  work- 
ed together  fbr  good  ;  had  th^  worked  se- 
parately, they  would  not  have  worked  effi- 
caciously. 

If  our  souls  have  been  tmly  *  sanctified 
by  the  word  of  God  and  Prayer,*  we  shall, 
undef  the  sharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare 
our  own  sufferings  with  the  cup  which  i>ur 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes ;  drank  to 
avert  the  Divine  displeasure  from  us.  Let 
us  |;ursue  the  comparative  view  of  our  con- 
diti  .11  with  that  of  the  S'  w  of  GkI.  He  was 
deserted  in  His  most  ti-ying  h^ur,  deserted 
proi)ably  by  those*  who^  limbs  sight,  life, 
he  had  restored  ;  whose  S'uls  he  had  come 
to  siive.  IVe  are  surrounded  by  unwearied 
friends  ;  evciy  pain  is  mitigated  by  s>mpa- 
thy  ;  ever)'  want  not  only  relievetl^  but  pre- 
vented :  the  •  asking  eye*  exploretl ;  the  in- 
articulate sound  interjifeted;  the  ill-express- 
ed wish  anticipated;  th.?  but  suspectecl  want 
supplied.  \\  hen  our  souls  are  *  exceeding 
sorrowful,'  our  friends  participate  our  scr- 
l-ow  ;  when  desired  to  •  watch'  with  us,  ther 
watch,  not  •  07ie  hour,'  but  many;  not  ♦fall- 
ing asleep,'  but  b<.th  flesh  and  spirit  rcidy 
and  willing ;  not  forsaking  us  in  our  •agony,' 
but  sympathizing  where  they  cannot  re- 
lieve. 

T'e  night  also  will  be  made  to  the  praving 

Christian    a    season    of     heart-searching 

j  thought,  and  spiritual  consolation.    Solitude 

V^xvi^'iUnua  completely  ahat  out  ihit  worid^ 
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its  business,  its  cares,  its  impertinences. 
The  raind  is  sobered,  the  passions  are  still- 
ed;  it  seems  to  the  watchful  Christian,  as  if 
there  were  in  the  universe  only  God  and  his 
own  soul.  It  is  an  inexpressible  consolation 
Co  him  to  feel  that  tlie  one  Being  in  the  uni- 
verse who  never  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth, 
is  the  very  Being  to  whom  he  has  free  ac- 
cess, even  in  the  most  unseasonable  hours. 
The  faculties  of  the  mind  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  ID  their  highest  exercise ;  but  tne  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  from  the  exclusion  of  dis- 
tracting objects,  more  readily  ascend  to 
their  nobUat  object  Night  and  darkness  are 
no  parasites;  conscience  is  more  easily 
alanned.  It  puts  on  fewer  disguises.  We 
appear  to  ourselves  more  what  we  really 
are.  This  detection  is  salutary.  The 
glare  which  the  cheeiiul  daylight,  bunness, 
|>leasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over  all 
objects,  is  withdrawn.  Schemes,  which, 
m  the  day,  had  appeared  plausible,  now 
present  objections.  What  had  then  appear- 
ed safe,  now,  at  least,  seems  to  reqmre  de- 
liberation. This  silent  season  of  self-ex- 
amination is  a  keen  detector  of  any  latent 
sin,  which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of  per- 
iiime,  may  corrupt  much  that  is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be 
maintained,  it  supplies  deBciences  of  devo- 
tion to  those  who  have  little  leisure  during 
the  day  ;  and  by  thus  rescuing  these  other- 
wise lost  hours,  it  snatches  time  from  obli- 
xion,  at  once  adds  to  the  length  of  life,  and 
weans  from  the  love  of  it 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  temp- 
ted to  exclaim,  •  Would  to  God  it  were  morn- 
ing !*  the  very  term  suggests  the  most  con- 
soling of  all  images.  The  quickened  mind 
fiiioots  forward  beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  be- 
yond the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death  ; 
It  stretches  onward  to  the  joyful  morning  of 
the  Resunection ;  it  anticipates  that  blessed 
state  where  there  is  no  more  weeping  and  no 
more  night ;  no  weeping,  for  God's  own 
hand  shall  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no  night, 
for  the  Lamb  himselt  shall  be  the  light 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  de- 
press the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may 
he  not  derive  from  the  assurance,  that  the 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  love,  is  the 
tnnibled  spirit,  and  the  broken  and  contrite 
heait  ? 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  Prayer  to 
the  dejected  spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was 
not  contented  to  show  his  willingness  to  par- 
dun  by  single  declarations,  however  strong 
and  fiill.  He  has  heaped  up  words,  he  has 
crowded  images,  he  lias  accumulated  ex- 
])ressions,  he  has  exliaustcd  language,  by  all 
the  variety  of  synonymcs  which  express  love, 
mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trem- 
bling nioumer  who  was  not  sufRciently  as- 
surcil  l3y  one,  might  be  encouraged  by  an- 
other. And  it  is  the  consummation  of  the 
Divine  eocjdness,  that  this  message  is  not 
sent  by  nis  ambassador,  but  that  the  King  of 
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kings,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  con- 
descends Himself  to  pronounce  this  royal 
pi*oclamation,  •  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious  long-suffering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keepmg 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin  !*  Forjjivine,  indeed, 
but  in  consonance  with  his  just  demand  of 
repentance  and  reformation,  *  who  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.' 

Refuse  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  God,  when,  perhaps,  vou  arc 
easily  satisfied  with  the  assurance  ot  pardon 
from  a  frsul  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself 
whom  you  had  offended.  Why  is  God  the 
only  being  who  is  not  believed  r  who  is  not 
trusted  }  •  O  Thou  that  hearest  Prayer,  why 
unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh  come  r 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian 
feels  there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be 
that  he  can  pray  but  little,  but  that  little  will 
be  fervent  He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not 
at  all,  but  his  prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who 
sees  Uie  heart ;  who  am  interpret  its  lan- 
guage ;  who  requires  not  worus,  but  affec- 
tions. A  pang  endured  without  a  murmur, 
or  only  such  an  involuntary  ^roan  as  nature 
extorts,  and  faith  regi*cts,  is  itself  a  Prayer. 
We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  answer  to 
silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In  a 
situation  of  extreme  distress,  when  he  had 
not  uttered  a  word,  *  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  crying.' 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely 
deficient,  prophets  ana  apostles  will  not  only 
afford  us  the  most  encouraging  examples, 
but  the  most  profitable  assistance.  More  es- 
pecially the  royal  treasury  of  King  David 
lies  open  to  us ;  and  whatever  ai*e  our  wants, 
there  our  resources  are  inexhaustible.  The 
Psalms  have  supplied  to  all  ages  materials 
for  Christian  worship,  under  eveiy  supposa- 
ble  circumstance  of  human  life.  They  have 
facilitated  the  means  of  negotiation  for  the 
penitent,  and  of  ^titude  for  the  pardoned, 
riiey  have  provided  confession  for  the  con- 
trite, consolation  for  the  broken  hearted,  in- 
vitition  to  the  weary,  and  rest  for  the  heavy 
laden.  They  have  furnished  petitions  for  the 
needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adonition 
for  all.  However  indigent  in  him  self,  no  one 
can  complain  of  want,  who  has  ac-cess  to 
such  a  magazine  of  intellectual  and  spiritu-.d 
wealth.  These  variously  gifted  composi- 
tions not  only  kindle  the  devoutest  feelin]^s, 
but  suggest  the  aptest  expressions :  thev  in- 
vest the  sublimest  meanings  with  the  noblest 
eloquence.  They  have  taught  the  tongue  of 
the  stammerer  to  s|)eak  plainly  ;  thej^'  have 
fui-nished  him  who  waii  ready  to  perish  fir 
lack  of  knowledge,  with  i)rinriplcs  as  well 
as  feelings;  they  have  provided  the  illitf- 
rate  with  the  form,  and  the  devout  with  the 
spirit  of  prayer.  To  him  who  prrvir;usly 
felt  not  his  wants,  they  have  imparl  id  ler- 
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vent  desires ;  thev  have  inspired  the  faint 
with  ener^,  ana  the  natumlly  dead  with 
spiritual  life. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen 
of  experimental  and  devotional  religion  in 
the  world.  They  arc  attended  with  this 
singular  advantage,  and  this  unspeakable 
comfort ;  that  in  them  God  ^)eaks  to  us, 
and  we  speak  to  Him.  *  Seek  Ve  my  Uce  ; 
Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.'  This  delight- 
ful uiterlocution  between  the  king  of  saints 
and  the  penitent  sinner;  this  interchange 
of  character  ;  this  mixture  of  prayer  and 
promise ;  of  help  implored,  and  grace  be- 
stowed ;  of  weakness  pleaded,  and  strength 
imparted  ;  of  favour  shown,  and  gratitude 
returned ;  of  prostration  on  one  pait,  and 
encouragement  on  the  other ;  of  abounding 


plication,  than  c\'en  the  sublime  henisD  of 
the  martyr.  The  sdckness  is  brcugfat  hixne 
to  our  own  feelings ;  we  see  it  with  oure^cs; 
we  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of  the  maityr, 
we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment:  oor 
faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admintian 
kindled  ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  speaal 
appropriation,  without  that  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  our  own  circumstances  which  ve 
feel  in  cases  that  are  likely  to  apply  to  our- 
selves. With  the  dying  friend,  we  ha^'e 
not  only  a  feeling  ot  pious  tendcmess^  but 
there  is  also  a  community  of  interests.  The 
certain  conviction  that  his  case  must  sono  be 
our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now.  Self  mix- 
es with  the  social  feeling,  and  the  ChritfiaD 
death  we  are  contemplattng,  we  do  not  lo 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  for  a 


sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy  :  this  beau-  model.    To  the  martyr's  strike  we  feel  that 


tifiil  variety  of  affecting  intercouse  between 
«nful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lifts  the 
abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  most 
sublime  communion  with  his  Saviour  and  his 
God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  composi- 
tions has  g^ven  us  the  most  elevated  charac- 
ter of  Prayer,  by  showing  us  that  supplica- 
tion is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  4>irit ; 
thanksgiving  tlie  idiom  of  the  genuine  Chris- 
dan  ;  praise,  his  vernacular  tongue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  dis- 
tress to  reflect,  that  our  blessed  Redeemer 


we  are  not  likely  to  be  brought.  To  the  dy- 
ing bed  we  must  inevitably  come. 

Accommodating  his  state  of  mind  tn  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian 
will  derive  consolation  in  any  case,  either 
from  thinking  how  forcibly  a'  sudden  «ck- 
ness  breaks  uie  chain  which  binds  him  to 
the  world,  or  how  gently  a  gradual  decay 
unties  it    He  will  feel  and  acKOOwledgt-the 
necessity  of  all  he  suffers  to  wean  him  frnn 
life.     He  will  admire  the  Dirine  goodnesft 
which  commissions  the  infirmities  cf  sick- 
ness to  divest  the  worid  of  its  endiantmects, 
and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its  most  fcTini- 
not  only  suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross,  but  |  dable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how  much  le» 
18  sympathising  with  us  now  !  that  '  in  all  j  reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by  saf- 
our  afflictions  tie  is  afflicted. '    The  tender-  fcring,  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  healthi 
ness  of  the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value '     Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart, 
to  the  sacrifice ;  wHile  the  vastness  of  the  jits  worst  effects  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  en- 
sacrifice  endears  the  sympathy  by  enno-  j  larges  his.     He  earnestly  exhorts  thne 
blinjg  it  I  around  him  to  defer  no  act  of  repentance. 

It  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  no  labour  of  love,    no  deed  of  justice,  ro 
preservedjhow  many  virtues  may  be  bixnight  work  of  mercy,  to  that  state  of  incapacity  in 

which  he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to 
restrain  his  murmurs  !  Murmurinj;  offew'.^ 
(vod,  both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodness, 
and  as  it  penerts  the  nccasicn  which  Grd 
has  now  afforded  for  giving  an  example  cf 
patience.  I^t  us  not  complain  that  wt  have 
nothing  to  do  in  ackness,  when  we  r.re  tiir- 


mto  exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  which  had  either 
lain  dormant,  or  been  considered  as  of  infe- 
rior worth  in  tiie  prosperous  day  of  activitv. 
The  Christian  temper,  indeed,  seems  to  Ge 
that  part  of  religion  which  is  more  peculiar- 
ly to  oe  exercised  under  these  circumstances, 
'i  he  passive  viitues,  the  least  brilliant,  but 
the  most  difficult,  are  then  particularly  call- 
ed into  action.  To  9uffcr  the  whole  will  of  nished^with  the  opportunity,  as  well  a«B  call 
C;(xl  on  the  tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  jed  to  the  duty  of  resipation  ;  the  duty,  in- 

'       "*^  ''  deed,  is  alwavs  ours,  but  the  occasion  is  ncv 


more  trying  than  to  peHbrm  the  most  shining 
explcnt  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ;  the  he- 
ro in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love  of  fame, 
as  well  as  patriotism  to  support  him.  He 
knows  that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will 
be  the  heralds  of  his  renown.  The  martyr 
at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthened.  Ex- 
traordinary grace  is  imparted  for  extraor- 
dinary trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  are  short    The  crown  is  in  sight ;  it  is 


almost  in  possesion.     By  faith  •  he  sees  the  praver.    If  we  are  not  able  to  entn!o\  it  to 


more  eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say,  f  *  en 
in  this  depressed  state,  that  we  have  ni  thir  i; 
to  be  thankfiil  for.  If  sleep  be  aflfordu'.  Id 
us  acknowledge  the  blesang ;  it  wean*^nie 
nights  be  our  portion,  let  us  remember  i^er 
are  •  appointed  to  us.'  Let  us  mitigate  the 
grievance  of  watchfulness,  bv  considers?  it 
as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life  ;  as  the  p^: 
of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  awl 


heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  * 
But  to  be  strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope, 
m  a  long  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  exam- 
pie  of  raorc  general  use,  and  ovAVi\wr^'  -a^h 


either  of  these  purposes,  there  is  a  frtVh  rc- 
casion  for  exercising  that  resignation  wl;':i^ 
will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  still  continued,  vet  with  ^ut- 
&tui^  too  intense  for  any  da*otional  dut;.  i 
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the  nek  Christian  may  take  comfort  that 
the  buidness  of  life  was  accomplbhed  before 
the  sicluiess  began.  He  will  not  be  terrified 
if  duties  arc  superseded ;  if  means  are  at  an 
end ;  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  die. 
This  is  the  act  torgwhich  all  other  acts,  all 
other  duties,  all  other  means,  will  havd  been 

Krepanng  him.  He  who  has  long  been  ha- 
ituated  to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  has 
often  anticipated  the  agonies  of  dissolving 
nature;  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  pray 
ftir  support  under  them,  will  now  feel  the 
blessed  effect  of  those  petitions,  which  have 
been  long  treasured  in  heaven.    To  those 


in  this  awful  exigence,  strong  faith  is  some- 
times rendered  mint  trough  the  weakness 
of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confirmation,  he 
may  rejoice  in  tnose  blessed  certainties,  those 
glorious  realizations  which  Scripture  affords. 
He  may  take  comfort  that  the  strongest  at- 
testations given  by  the  apostles  to  the  realitr 
of  the  heavenly  state  were  not  conjectural 
They,  to  use  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  spake 
what  thev  knew,  and  testified  what  they  had 
seen.  '  1  reckon,'  says  8t  Paul,  '  that  the 
afflictions  of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy 


anticipatory  prayei*s  he  may,  perhaps,  now  to  be  cx)mpared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
owe  tne  humble  confidence  of  hope  in  this  |  revealed.'  He  said  this  after  he  had  been 
inevitable  hour.  Habituated  to  the  contem- 1  caught  up  into  the  third  Heaven  ;  aftfr  he 
plation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the  dread-  had  beheld  the  glories  to  which  he  alludes. 


fill  addition  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  aggra- 
vate the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind,  though  hitherto  it  could 
only  operate  with  the  ulterior  force  of  a  pic- 
ture to  a  reality.  He  will  not,  however, 
have  so  much  scared  his  imagination  b^  the 
terrors  of  death,  as  invigoratc<l  his  spirit  by 
looking  beyond  them  to  the  blessedness 
which  follows.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell 
on  the  opening  grave,  as  shoot  forward  to 
the  glories  to  which  it  leads.  The  hope  of 
Heaven  will  soften  the  pangs  which  lie  in 
the  way  to  it.  On  Heaven,  then,  he  will  fix 
his  eyes  rather  than  on  the  awful  intervening 
circumstances.  He  will  not  dwell  on  the 
struggle  which  is  for  a  moment,  but  on  the 
crown  which  is  forever.     He  will  endeavour 


The  author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  having 
described  the  ineffable  glories  of  the  new 
Jei-us&lem,  thus  puts  new  life  and  power  in- 
to his  description,  *  I  John,  mw  these  things 
and  A«zrrfthcm.' 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  in- 
creases with  our  appraich  to  them.  The 
Christian  feels  that  he  is  entering  on  a  state 
where  every  care  will  cease,  everj-  fear  va- 
nish, every  desii*e  be  fulfilled,  every  sin  be 
done  away,  every  grace  perfected.  Where 
there  will  be  no  more  temptations  to  renst^ 
no  more  passions  to  subdue ;  no  more  insen- 
sibility to  mercies,  no  more  deadness  in  ser- 
vice, no  more  wandering  in  Prayer,  no  more 
sorrow  to  be  felt  for  himself,  nor  tears  to  bo- 
shed for  others.    He  is  going  where  his  de- 


to  think  less  of  death  than  of  its  conqueror  ;;  votion  will  be  without  languor;  his  love 
less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler  ;  less  of  without  alloy;  his  doubts,  ceitaiiity  ;  his  ex- 


the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  closing  day  than 
ofthe  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  some 


pectation,  enjoyment;  his  hope,  fruition. 
All  will  be  perfect,  for  God  will  be  all  in  all. 
The  penod  at  length  arrives  when  wc 


brighter  moments,  when  viewing  his  eternal  must  summon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  ration- 
redemption  drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  al  being,  all  the  resignation  of  the  devout 
spirit  had  already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if  Christian.  The  principles  we  have  been 
tne  manumission  had  actually  taken  place,  i  learning,  the  ])rayei-s  we  have  uttered,  must 


be  is  ready  exultingly  to  exclaim,  *^ly  soul 
is  escaped,  the  snare  is  broken,  and  I  am 
delivered.* 

Kternal  things  now  assume  their  proper 


now  be  made  practical.  The  speculations 
we  have  admired,  we  must  now  realize.  All 
that  we  have  been  studving  was  in  order  to 
furnish  materials  for  this  grand  exigence. 


magnitude,  for  he  beholds  them  in  the  tnie  AH  the  strength  we  have  been  collecting 
point  of  vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on  must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We  must 
the  world,  for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed !  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu- 
and  a  spear ;  it  has  failed,  and  it  has  pierced  ments,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  indi- 


him.  He  leans  not  on  himself,  for  he  has 
long  known  his  own  weakness.  He  leans 
not  on  his  virtues,  for  his  renewed  mind  has 


vidual  supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of 
Christianity.  We  must  exemplify  all  the 
rules  we  have  given  to  others ;  we  must  em- 


shown  him  that  they  can  do  nothing  for  him.  j  body  all  the  resolutions  we  have  fonned  for 
Had  he  no  better  refuge,  he  feels  that  his ,  ourselves ;  we  must  reduce  our  precepts  to 
sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his  life  close  in  I  experience  ;  we  must  pass  from  discourses 
despair.  \  on  submission  to  its  exercise ;  from  disseita- 

He  suffers  not  his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  |  tions  on  suffering  to  sustaining  it.  Wcmust 
life.  His  retix)spections  are  at  an  end.  His; heroically  call  uu  the  determination  of  our 
prospects  as  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also. '  better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  wc 
He  commits  himself  unreservedly  to  his  havesaidof  the  supporters  of  faith  and  hope 
heavenly  Father.  But  th'^ugh  secure  of  the  when  our  sti-ength  was  in  full  vigour,  when 
port,  he  HI  ly  still  di-ead  the  passage.  I'he!  our  heart  was  at  ense,  and  tun*  mind  undis- 
Christian  will  rejoice  that  his  rest  is  at  hand;  tui-bed.   Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us 

of  mental  sti-ength.    I-et  us  imploi-e  the  aid 
of  holy  hope  and  fervent  faith  to  show  tliat 


the  man  may  shudder  at  the  unknown  tran- 
bit.    If  faith  is  strong,  nature  is  weak.  Nay, 
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Teligion  is  not  a  beautiful  theory^  but  a  soul- 
susttuning  truth. 

Let  us  endeavour,  withoat  harrassbig  scru- 
^GnVt  or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the 
.prmdples  which  our  sounder  judgment  fbr- 
meriy  admitted.  The  strongest  iaith  is 
wanted  in  the  hardest  trials.  Under  those 
trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian,  the  high- 
est degree  of  grace  is  commonly  imparted. 
Let  us  not  impair  that  £uth  on  which  we 
rested  when  our  mind  was  strong,  by  sus- 
pecting its  validity  now  it  is  wesik.  lliat 
which  imd  our  fuii  assent  in  perfect  health, 
which  was  then  firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit, 
and  grounded  in  our  understanding,  must  not 
be  unfix^  by  the  doubts  of  an  enfeebled  rea- 
son, and  the  scruples  of  an  impiured  Judg- 
ment, We  may  not  be  able  to  determine  on 
the  reasonableness  of  proportions,  but  we 
may  derive  strong  consolation  from  conclu- 
aonswliich  were  once  fully  established  in 
our  mind. 

Even  if  Prayer  were  as  worthless,  with 
re»>ect  to  present  advantages,  and  religion 
as  burthensome,  as  some  suppose,  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  both  that  they 
lead  to  eternal  bliss.  Of  the  precise  nature 
of  that  bliss,  the  Scripture  account  is  calcu- 
lated rather  to  quicken  faith  than  gratify  cu- 
riosity. There  the  appropriate  promises  to 
spirit^ial  beinf^  are  purely  spintual.  It  is 
enough  for  believers  to  know  that  they  shall 
be  forever  with  the  Lord ;  and  though  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  yet 
we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we 
shall  be  like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Su- 
preme Good,  there  must  be  supreme  felici- 
tyr.  Our  capacities  of  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness shall  he  commensurate  with  our  du- 
ration. On  earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment — 
a  most  fallacious  part— consists  m  framing 
new  objects  for  our  wishes  :  in  Heaven  thei-e 
shall  remain  in  us  no  such  disquieting  de- 
nres,  for  all  which  can  be  found  we  shall 
find  in  God. — ^We  shall  not  know  our  Re- 
deemer by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is ;  our  knowledge. 


therefore,  will  be  clear,  because  it  viU  be 
intuiUve. 

It  is  a  eknious  part  of  the  proml^  bliss, 
that  the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  rfdlizcd; 
the  book  of  providence  displayed ;  every 
mysterious  dispensation  unfolded,  not  by 
conjecture  but  oy  \ision.  Jn  the  grand  ^e- 
nex^  view  of  Revelation,  minute  de^cnp- 
tion  would  be  below  our  ideas ;  circumsiaii- 
tial  details  would  be  disparaging;  they 
would  debase  what  they  prcicnded  to  exalt. 
Those  sublime  negatives — ^Eye  haLh  ncit 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  (f»i 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  luve  Him ;'  fill 
the  soul  with  loftier  conceptions  of  etcnrdl 
joys  than  all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  de- 
lineations which  have  been  sometimes  at- 
tempted. We  cannot  conceive  the  l)lev»in^ 
prepared  for  us,  until  he  who  has  prepared 
reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal 
world  could  be  described,  new  faculties 
must  be  given  us  to  comprehend  it.  If  it 
could  be  conceived,  its  glories  would  be 
lowered,  and  our  admiring  wonder  diminiiili- 
cd.  The  wealth  that  can  be  counted,  has 
bounds:  the  blessings  that  can  be  c  .Iculatcd, 
have  limits.  We  now  rejoice  in  the  expec- 
tation of  happiness  inconceivable.  To  na\^ 
conveyed  it  to  our  tiiU  apprehension,  «ir 
conceptions  of  it  must  then  be  taken  frjm 
something  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted, and  we  should  be  sure  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  things  unseen,  by  a  com- 
parison with  even  the  best  of  the  ihincs 
which  are  seen.  In  short,  if  the  state  of 
Heaven  were  attempted  to  be  k'tdo^^n  to 
human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  inteiiir 
to  the  gloi'ious  but  indistinct  glimpses  \^  liich 
we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  cf  Gf<i,  of 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glor>-.  W  hat 
Chiistian  does  not  exult  in  the  grand  ait.in; 
of  unknown,  unimagincd,  yet  consiinuiiitte 
bliss — ^in  Thy  presence  is  the  fulness  ot  j<  \, 
and  at  thy  right  hand  is  pleasure  for  t\  cr- 
more. 


THE  END. 
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